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LADIES’ AND 


CHILDREN’S EVENING DRESSES.—([See Pasg 298.) 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Evening 
. Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Ponxces Dress with SKrRt, 
trimmed with four folds of the material. White 
barathea mantelet, lined with silk, and white 
satin hood, trimmed with swan’s-down, Ribbon 
bow for the hair. 

Fig. 2.—V10Let Gros Grain EVENING Dress. 
The trimming consists of folds and scalloped 
bias strips of the material, which are bound 
with violet velvet. ‘Ihe skirt is trimmed with a 
wide flounce. Spray of flowers in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Suit ror Girw From | To 3 YEARS 
OLD. White Swiss muslin dress, trimmed with 
box-pleated ruffles of the material. Belt and 
sash of blue silk ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Porrcve Sirk Evenino Drzss, 
trimmed with rolls of the material, a braiding 
of purple silk cord, and wide knotted silk fringe. 
Diadem for the hair. 

Fig. 5.—Licut Gray Sirk Eventno Dress. 
The trimming consists of white lace and narrow 
black velvet ribbon. The over-skirt is draped 
with bows of wide black velvet ribbon. Spray 
of roses and velvet bow in the hair. 
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arn Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an Extra-stzed Pattern Sheet, with numerous 
full-sized Patterns, Illustrations, and Descriptions 
of Ladies and Children’s Spring and Summer 
Street and House Dresses ; Wrappings, Bonnets, 
etc. ; Devices for Looping Trained Dresses ; Dress 
and Cloak Trimmings, Fancy- Work, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc. ; with choiwe literary and pictorial 
attractions. 


AT THE OPERA. 


HE opera seems, in these later days, to 
have asserted its sovereignty once more 
over our people, the country being full of 
singers, whose magnificent voices are given 
to us with all delightful accessory by the 
munificent managers of the season—mana- 
gers to whom immense audiences never think 
of grudging immrense prices, glad to get mu- 
sic on almost any terms. 

For is not EUPHROSYNE PAREPA-Rosa— 
whose very name would seem to have taken 
shape to music—warbling now like a whole 
flight of the birds of spring at oncof And 
bave we not NILS8ON still, with all the white 
fire of a Scandinavian goddess in her, seeing 
and hearing whom we think only of Freyja 
‘ peeking Odin and dropping golden tears 
along the way, of the great Nornas and the 
Valkyrian sisters, and the kindred and daz- 
zling shapes of the North? And is there 
not WACHTEL, with his high C, that sets pco- 
ple raving as if they never heard brooks bub- 
bling or bees humming before, and SANTLEY, 
with his superb method, and that ecstatic 
lover, CAPOUL, and all the host of the lesser 
lights? Certainly a country that can sus- 
tain at one time such a choir as these sing- 
ers make can not reasonably be accused of 
slighting music or of despising opera. 

We can, then, but hail this hearty wel- 
come which the opera has received in all 
our large cities as a healthy sign of our ad- 
vancement in matters of art; for the opera, 
it always seems to us, is but the idealization 
and apotheosis of the drama: it is the drama 
set to music, and where the subtile inflec- 
tions and far-reaching influences of tune and 
harmony shall do more than words can do— 
shall make the prosaic impassioned, and the 
impassioned divine. 

Beside the opera, to those that under- 
stand its spirit and love its exaltations, the 
spoken drama is something infinitely pet- 
ty; the magk and the cothurn seem then to 
belong only to the region into which song 
lifts them. For the opera is, after all, little 
else than the old Greek play perfected in the 
matter of its representation, and with the 
eloquence of language translated more thor- 
oughly into music. There is the chorus and 
there are the instruments, both of them far 
transcending the old simple idea; all the 
appliances of modern illumination and ma- 
chinery take the place of the ancients’ open 
roof of blue in those theatres that were 

“clean scoo 

Out of a hill-side, with the sky above, 

And sea before our seats in marble row ;” 
and after that, all passion and suffering and 
joy being crowded into the action now as 
then, tone and tune lift it on their mighty 
wings, and love and sorrow are heightened 
and deepened into the universal sympathy 
by the magic of modulated numbers, the in- 
effable power of music. 

But in old times all Greece attended the 
representations of the drama. The merits 
of the new play were discussed by the pop- 
ulace as freely as the price of provisions. 
Balaustion and her listeners were not the 
only ordinary Greeks who knew Euripides 
and Sophocles by heart; their verses be- 
‘longed to the people, and they had their 
roots in the common soil. 
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But with us, on the contrary, the opera is 
as costly as all other exotics are; it is de- 
signed only for the rich—the boys who sang 
the woman’s part to the Greeks did not 
dream of being able to melt pearls in their 
drink in the way our prime-donne can do 
if they will—and by force of circumstances 
the poor have little part in it. Neverthe- 
less, among those who do frequent it here 
there are several perfectly distinct classes 
of patrons: there are those who go because 
it is the fashion, as they would stay away if 
it were the fashion, who go becausé opera 
hats and cloaks are becoming, who go be- 
cause they are invited, because all their 
friends are there, because they want to say 
they went, want to be seen, want to be ex- 
cited ; then there are those who go as a mat- 
ter of curiosity, because it is a novelty to 
them, because they want to educate them- 
selves in all those things that touch the finer 
senses; and lastly, there are those who go 
to intoxicate soul and sense in a luxury of 
sound, to revel in the beauty of motion and 
light and color, the eagerness of dramatic in- 
terpretation, the satisfaction of song—who 
go because to them the opera is a real thing, 
a thing they love, and that repays them with 
an affluence of pleasure. It is only this last 
class that has any right to claim the opera 
as special property; and it is a singular 
thing that the two other classes should be 
totally unconscious of this claim, and should 
think that because they pay an equal amount 
of money for their entrance fees their rights 
in the place are eqnal too. 

But there is an equity that is not equality. 
The right of the one to whisper, for instance, 
destroys the right of the other to hear; the 
right of the one to come at any hour that 
pleases destroys the right of the other to en- 
joy the scene and the singer uninterruptedly. 
That the last class, the opera-worshiper, does 
not belong so exclusively to the fashionable 
world as the first class does is true. It em- 
braces people of culture, of talent, of reflec- 
tion, as well as those who are of the purely 
ball-going and park-driving circles of fash- 
ion; and in remembering this, as we have 
watched both parties, we have come to the 
conclusion that there are certain fixed rules 
of fashion in relation to opera-going that are 
to be obeyed by every one who does not wish 
to rank with the vulgar few to whom there 
is any earnestness in life; and we make 
haste to give these rules to such of our 
readers as may be new to the opera, and who 
yet desire to seem properly acquainted with 
the habits of the well-bred world. 

In the first place, nothing can be more 
vulgar than to go early to the opera, and oc- 
cupy your seat before it is possible to disturb 
every one’s enjoyment of the music by rus- 
tling in and displacing a whole row of list- 
eners. According tothe code, you must linger 
at the dinner-table until the last moment, so 
that you may be sure of not reaching the 
opera-house until the curtain ison the point 
of rolling up. As every body else does the 
same thing, that insures a fine crowd in the 
lobby and passages, a total distraction of 
ushers, & gratifying annoyance of those al- 
ready seated, and an obliteration of the en- 
tire overture—the overture into which the 
whole glory of the opera is distilled for 
thirsty ears to drink, and where the harmony 
has all the depth and wealth that: such con- 
densation can give it. But better yet if 
the exigencies of your dinner-party or your 
toilette have delayed you into the third er 
fourth scene, and you can worm your way 
into your place, obstructing the view of one 
after another behind you as you go, and de- 
liberately pausing on the way to exchange 
over your shoulder some coquetry with 
your attendant exactly as the prima-donna 
makes her entrance and sounds the first note 
of her enchantment; and one degree beyond 
the whole is it if your familiarity with the 
work and the place allows you to choose the 
particular act you wish to attend, and you 
rustle in and make your commotion precisely 
in the tenderest passage of some famous 
scene, when every neck is stretched and 
every ear is strained. 

Being seated, however, come when you 
may, the next requisite of the purist in the 
code is a stiff and striking fan, every stick 
of which has a separate click, and every fold 


_of which a distinct rattle; and then you may 


vibrate the sweet article at your leisure 
quite across the rhythm of the music, only 
taking care to drop all ita leaves together 
with a resonant slat and slur against every 
delicate pianissimo there is. The last en- 
forcement is to keep up a running accom- 
paniment of explanation to a companion un- 
acquainted with the play, or the tongue, or 
the next expected gem; or, that exhibiting 
association with an undesirable person, it 
is preferable to show your familiarity with 
such vastly superior renditions of the opera 
that this sinks into insignificance beside it, 
by taking occasion to discuss your private 
affairs, or to chat about the gossip of your 
neighborhood, or to tell the story of some 
prominent personage in the audience, not 
by any means caring to keep your remarks 
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sotto voce, and being quite sure when you 
whisper to have the sibilation as penetra- 
ting as your under-tone would be discordant. 
If then, added to all this, you can summon 
the assurance to stand while your attendant 
folds his coat and lays it on your chair that 
you may have the advantage of height its 
cushion affords, and, having scorned to wear 
your lofty hair decorated only with rose or 
ribbon, have tied on your hat with its pile 
of quivering plumes and flowers and bows 
and grasses, and have then sat out the per- 
formance, nodding your head from side to 
side, now in keeping time to the tune and 
now in the emphasis of conversation, 80 as 
completely to embarrass the vision and the 
comfort of those behind you, who dodge your 
movements till those behind them dodge, 
and a whole tier is set waving like poppies 
in the wind—why, then you may rest per- 
suaded that your manners are quite comme il 
JSaut, and as good as the best that fashion de- 
mands at the opera. For experience teach- 
es us that at the present moment this is, in 
nrain respects, the feminine code of the less- 
er morals for the opera. But as for our lords 
and masters we do not presume to speak ; 
for of course we all know that they have 
long since ceased to go out between every 
act, and return to step across a dozen ladies 
after the singer has begun; and we do not 
hesitate to announce that those of them who 
have standing tickets behind the bar no 
longer indulge themselves in conversation, 
in the rumble of whose bass they may at all 
times be heard indicating the good points of 
the prima-donna as distinctly as they would 
point out at the races those of the winner 
of the Goodwin Cup. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Beggars. 


AY DEAR AUGUSTUS,—I was loitering 
near the Park on one of the softest of 
afternoons, when I heard a low voice saying, 
“Please, Sir, give me a penny to buy some 
bread; Iam very hungry.” A boy stood by 
my side, looking up at me with that wan, 
sad expression, that gaunt pallor of the 
cheek and glittering light in the eye, which 
are unmistakable. 
said. Yes, Sir,” he replied, with the same 
hopeless air. I heard a carriage passing, and 
looking up, I saw Jonathan Wild driving by 
in his superb equipage. He was pointing me 
out to his wife as a man who encouraged 
the nuisance of street begging, and she, I 
have no doubt, wondered how I could be 
guilty of causing such inconvenience to re- 
spectable people. For it is plain that if 
every body said, sharply, “No, no; go away,” 
to the street beggars, they would cease to 
molest us. I suppose that Mrs. Jonathan 
Wild thinks that if people must starve, they 
ought to have the decency to do it in private. 
They might at least spare the feelings of 
those who are not starving. 

Old Mr. Llewes says that he never gives 
to a strect beggar “upon principle.” What 
kind of principle it is he forbears to say. 
But I have often thought, as I have seen him 
passing the pinched and forlorn little beggars 
with virtuous indignation, that possibly a 
little unprincipled generosity would be very 
becoming—and how grateful it would be to 
the beggar! I know that there are impos- 
tors among beggars. I do not think that 
Mr. Lilewes can teach me any thing upon 
that subject. When I made the grand tour 
I knew very well Beppo of the Spanish Steps 
in Rome, whom Hans Christian Andersen 
commemorates in “The Improvisatore.” 
‘‘Good-morning, Sir,” he used to say, in the 
most cheerful Italian, as he slid nimbly (for 
he had no legs) from one point of the great 
staircase to another. It was his challenge 
—the stand-and-deliver of this airy Robin 
Hood. People were afraid of him. They 
said that he had the evil-eye, and they were 
uncomfortable if they did not pay tribute. 
There were stories of his pretty fortune, of 
the modest state in which he lived, and of 
the handsome dowry that he gave his 
daughter upon her wedding—probably with 
that famous marquis whom we all knew 
who lay in bed while his only shirt was 
washed. If you said, smilingly, ‘ Good- 
morning, Beppo,” and passed on, obdurate, 
he stared as if he would gladly have hurled 
you headlong down the steps; then you 
heard behind you the same loud, cheerful, 
hard voice, “ Ma che! very well; then to- 
morrow, Sir, to-morrow.” 

And when Llewes and Jonathan Wild in- 
dignantly regret that there should be s0 
much imposture in street beggary, I recall 
the beautiful Italian boy, plump and rosy, 
with splendid eyes looking from the rich, 
dusky face, and while he munched a gener- 
ous roll, begging me to have pity and give 
him a little something because he had had 
nothing to eat since yesterday morning. 
’T was a cherubic rascal. But such unprin- 
cipled beggary would have filled the just 
mind of Llewes with noble wrath. He would 
have summoned the police. He would have 
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“You are starving?” I - 


“‘comprehended” the vagrom urchin, and . 


dispatched him to a dungeon to meditate 
his atrocities at leisure. How he would 
have pleaded with me not to countenance 
such effrontery, bor encourage such impos- 
ture! He, truly, had no mercy upon euch 
swindling. .“‘And how much better, pray, 
was that other kind,” I can hear him say- 
ing: “that of the fellows who hold out hor- 
rible stumps of arms or legs at you; or who 
roll sightless eyes before you ; or who expose 
hideous sores? ‘Their disease is their capi- 
tal!” cries Liewes, indignantly. “They in- 
vest their wretched stumps and their blind- 
ness and their sores in your sympathy, and 
they divide enormous dividends. I protest 
against it. ‘Tis ill-gotten gain!” snorte 
Llewes ; “and my comfort is that I am not 
responsible for any of it: they never get any 
thing from me.” 

But while I am giving a penny to the 
starving boy, and Llewes is bitterly re- 
proaching me for stimulating impoeture, I 
perceive suddenly that he, too, is a beggar. 
It is preposterous, for he is fabulously rich, 
and passes his time in counting his money, 
And who ever heard him ask for a penny, 
not alone for himself, but for any purpose 
whatever? There are, indeed, men who are 
always signing subscription papers and beg- 
ging others to sign, who come into your 
office or your room and say that here is a 
surgical hospital for poor patients, or a 
flower charity ; or poor somebody was killed 
yesterday in Broadway, and his widow and 
seven young children don’t know where to 
get a dinner; or they hand you some kind 
of project for some other charity or human- 
ity, as such people insist upon calling it; 
and there is no end of their coming—as, in- 
deed, there is no end of suffering, and as the 
poor ye have always with you—and they 
say, as they ask you to put down your name, 
that charity never faileth. I say that 
Llewes is not one of these beggars; he never 
asks money for himself nor for any body else, 
and be can not understand why any body 
should ask it of him. “It is all imposture,” 
says Llewes, ‘and I would actually rather 
give a penny to the pinched little rascal 
who pretends starvation in the street than 
® hundred dollars to a man like Charles 
Borromeo, who pretends charity in my 
counting-room.” 

But, for all that, Llewes is a beggar. He 
never secs me but he asks an alms. “I 
am your honor’s puir bedesman,” said Edie 
Ochiltree, and Mr. Llewes says the same. 
When I sauntered about Rome, and in all 
the shadows of romantic walls some beggar 
thrust his disease before me, I was shocked, 
but not.deeply troubled, for I knew that my 
charity would be a kind of luxury, a super- 
fluity to him, because his Church would see 
that he did not actually starve. But when 
I meet Llewes he thrusts at me the signs of 
& moral disease, which is infinitely worse 
than any beggar’s sores which the dogs 
lick. I see in him the consuming greed of 
money, that avarice, that sordid fever, which 
is worse than that for strong drink. I see 
how his nature is necessarily debased by it; 
how his fine emotions are blighted ; how his 
views of men and of the world become mean 
and vile. I see that the generosity of soul, 
which is the only true wealth, the lofty sym- 
pathy, the unselfish endeavor, are all choked 
and dead. The arm which the Italian shows 
me, with his whining entreaty, is repulsive ; 
but here is an ulcerated soul! That he may 
not know it only makes his case sadder. 
There sits the scanty-clothed beggar under 
the wall, trading upon his misfortune and 
disease, begging a penny for the love of 
God and the thirty thousand virgins of 
Cologne. And here comes Llewes in his 
superb carriage drawn by famous horses, 
with servants in livery and crests and cush- 
ions and every appliance of luxury, and 
young men bowing to him very low, and 
young women smiling upon him very sweet- 
ly, and he is a beggar all the while, asking 
of every honest man an alms of pity. 

And your cousin Opalina—the beautiful 
belle, as she is called—she, too, is a beggar, 
my dear Augustus, like the starving boy to 
whom I am giving a penny. I saw her on 
Easter - Monday evening at the great ball. 
She was clad in lace so rare and ancient 
that some superb Venetian lady dead a cen- 
tury ago might have worn it as she trod a 
forgotten toccata of Galuppi’s. And Opali- 
na’s cheeks were painted; and her false 
hair was powdered; and her waist was 
squeezed to torture; and her feet were pinch- 
ed in little shoes; and her face smiled above 
an unsmiling heart, for she saw the Prince 
devoted to Cinderella; and still she smiled 


and nodded and swayed and suffered, and 


every body said, how radiant she is! what a 
lovely creature! what style! what Jace! what 
delightful manners! and I thought of the 
Roman beggar under the wall, and of 
Llewes the miser, driving in his carriage, 
and I said, here is another beggar, asking an 
alms of admiration, and also of pity. 

So with ‘the ballet-dancer who comes 
whirling and bounding to the foot-lights, 


te 
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and, spinning around, throws herself for- 
ward, with hands clasped across her breast, 
and with that painful smile. Poor child! 
she is a beggar: throw her an alms of ap- 
plause! Or who is this who comes upon 
the platform, if not exactly crawling, yet 
obsequious and servile, who says nothing 
bat what he thinks his hearers will ap- 
prove, who conceals his contempt for those 
whom he flatters, and who says in public 
what in private he scornfully repudiates? 
Do you know him? He is the worst kind 
of beggar. He asks the alms of a vote. He 
begs the charity of an office. But beware 
how you give! This is an imposture which 
you should be wary of encouraging. Is it 
servility that you would reward? Is it false- 
hood and treachery that you would put in 
office? Is it the basest cowardice that you 
would cherishf Yet he, too, is a beggar 
who asks for alms. Hear his prayer, but 
give him the charity of forgetfulness, and 
save your vote for honor and frankness and 
fidelity. 

But as I give my last penny to the starv- 
ing boy I see with delight another mendi- 
cant approaching. Ah, Hebe! Hebe! you 
lovely beggar! I am an old man, or you 
would not dare to look at me with those 
softly upturned eyes, wondering, entreat- 
ing, archly humorous with twinkling light! 
Fresh as the first rose-bud, modest as maid- 
enhood, graceful as a springing spray of 
blossoms, humming as she comes as if you 
heard her happy young heart musing. Ah, 
Hebe! Hebe! you too, you fairy beggar! 
What is the alms she asks? what charity can 
she require? Of old men like me, Augustus, 
this maiden bloom and joyous innocence and 
fine instinct and intelligence ask only ad- 
miration and delight. But of you younger 
men they will require longing and devotion, 
and sometimes despair, the utmost sincerity 
and fidelity and purity. For this beautiful 
woman is the beggar who does not ask the 
least and the worst, but the best and the 
most, that human nature can give. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 


————————E—E EE 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SUMMER BONNETS AND HATS. 


A} the last opening of the season the bonnets 
for summer and watering-place wear were 
exhibited. In shape bonnets and round hats 
are almost the same, a pair of strings transform- 
ing a round hat into a bonnet. An elastic band 
back of the chignon is neceseary to bonnets with 
strings to prevent them coming too far forward 
on the head. We have described in detail the 
mass of trimming in front of the bonnet, such as 
the Alsacian bow and the rose cluster, and also 
the eluborate scarfs of lace, ribbon, and trailing 
vines that full behind nearly to the waist. Rich 
Leghorn bonnets, costing $35 untrimmed, are 
the latest importation. ‘These are of the genuine 
Leghorn kuitted together, not the mere sewed 
braid. When trimmed with sage green ribbon, 
an ostrich feather of the same culor, rich jet or- 
naments, and much fine lace, they cost $75. 
These, with the thread net bonnets described in 
a former number, are the handsomest bonnets of 
the season. The fashionable sage green is also 
much used on black net bonnets, and is usually 
associated with rich jet ornaments and vines of 
dark leaves. This color is worn alike by bru- 
nettes and blondes. $45 is the price of a hand- 
some bonnet of this kind. Much jet in leaves, 
wings, and buckles, formed of small beads thick- 
ly set together, will be used by people of fashion 
this senson; thick-veined geraninm leaves and 
thosé of begonia ure the fashionable floral trim- 
mings. Very young ladies wear a coronet wreath 
of apple blossoms above the rolled diadem of 
straw bonnets, ‘Turquoise silk, a soft repped 
fubric, is mach used for trimming straws, and 
also for entire bonnets and round hats. Pale 
gray with facings of rose-color, Pompadour pink 
and blue, écru and violet, sage green and black, 
are fashionable contrasts for silk bonnets and 
hats. <A shirred front, with frill falling on the 
front hair, and large, high, softly puffed crown, 
is the pretty design for a silk head-covering that 
is at once both bonnet and hat. The Dolly 
Varden flat, with an ear cluster of rose-buds un- 
der the brim, and another above the forehead, is 
destined to popularity. ‘To be well worn it must 
be placed quite back on the head, as bonnets 
now are, leaving most of the furehead visible. 


MORE HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


A box of dresses just received from Worth’s 
show that embroidery, jet, and puffs are the 
prevalent fancies for trimmings in Paris, The 
embroidery is tone upon tone, several shades of 
a color, but no contrasts being shown in the 
elaborate tamboured work. Cameo browns are 
exceedingly handsome in this shaded work. 
The flounces are usually of a darker shade, or 
else are fuced with darker goods than the body 
of the dress. A rich faille of clear sardonyx 
tint with a darker brown pleating around the 
skirt has a deep flonnce of sardonyx elaborately 
wrought in several shades; the over-skirt and 
sleeves have also embroidered ruffles. Cash- 
meres and batistes to wear over silk are richly 
needle-worked in the same manner. 

The jet trimmings show to fine advantage on 
black silk suits, where they appear in galloon and 
fringes formed entirely of small beads. A very 
fine costume has around the skirt, first, two nar- 
row gathered frills, then a twelve-inch pnff, the 
fullness separated at intervals by lengthwise bands 
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of galloon an inch wide, thickly studded with jet ; 
the over-skirt is in the shape we have already 
described on Worth's dresses, with seam down 
the front widths, that are gradually shortened and 
bunched up on the tournare, and three widths 
hanging behind. The trimming is an elaborate 
ornament of jet passementerie covering the front 
seam, and a bias rufie, gathered, and edged with 
wide fringe entirely of jet. ‘The waist is a pos- 
tilion, with Marie Antoinette collar and cuffs al- 
most covered with jet. 


FURNITURE. 


Variety is the present fancy in furnitare. In 
tasteful interiors there are seldom two articles 
alike; even chairs differ; and each piece is 
mounted on casters that make it easily portable, 
in order that the arrangement of the room may 
be frequently changed. ‘The luxurious seats pro- 
vided for drawing-rooms are square, deep-seated 
chairs, shurt sofas, and low ottomans with arms. 
The fashionable fabric for upholstery is satin of 
solid color, pale blue, green, French gray, or 
rich crimson; this is fancifully tufted, heavy 
tassels swing from the corners, and rich fringe 
hangs below, entirely concealing the frame of 
the seat, leaving no wood visible by which to 
lift the chair; hence these heavy seats are rolled 
and pushed about, not handed. Lighter recep- 
tion-chairs are no longer of gilt or ebonized 
wood, but of rose-wood, or even mahogany, made 
in designs imitating bamboo, with a medallion 
of tapestry or of embroidery on the back, and a 
stripe to correspond in the middle of the seat, 
while the remainder is of elaborately tufted satin. 
Sofas are meant for but two persons, and are 
provided with the ‘‘ pillow back” upholstered in 
two great squares tufted in rays from the centre; 
others again have a straight piece across the 
back, like a bench or settee, handsomely tufted 
in diamonds, with thick fringe hanging in the 
open space. A beautiful suit with sofas of this 
kind is of pale blue satin, in ebony wood, with 
gilt tracings. Instead of marquetry tables, the 
newest fancy is for a plain centre of the beautiful 
tuya wood, with a border of inlaid ivory, gray 
and white, arranged in a Grecian design. 
low cabinet of tuya, with ivory border, is of 
corresponding design. bony cabinets are also 
inlaid with ivory. Pedestals for busts are no 
longer massive columns, but slender, gracefal 
standards of ebony and gilt, matching the easel 
for the last new picture and the jardiniéres placed 
in the windows. Mantel clocks are low, and of 
Gothic design. Chandeliers entirely of glass 
are much used, but the latest novelty is steel 
chandeliers, with medallions of the Dutch ware 
called fuience. 

Furniture for less elaborate drawing-rooms is 
upholstered with all-wool twilled satine, usually 
in two colors, grave drab or gray enlivened by a 
border of bright blue or cherry. A handsome 
set of seven pieces, the chairs all of comfortable 
Turkish shape, costs $275. Reception-chairs 
for such rooms are of rustic design. A small 
square cabinet for curiosities, and to serve as a 
pedestal for a clock or a statuette, is made of En- 
glish walnut, with ebony and gilt tracery, for 8100. 

Light woods are preferred at this season for 
chamber furniture. ‘These are mado in Gothic 
styles ornamented with medieval illuminations. 
For instance, a suit just made by a lending 
French upholsterer is of light butternut wood. 
The old-time four-post bedstead has slight dec- 
orations painted in scarlet and blue, with gilt 
tracery; the tester is of blue silk covered with 
Swiss muslin flutings radiating from an ornament- 
alcentre. Bedsteads without posts have low hend 
and foot beards, but pointed in Gothic fashion. 
‘Two or three kinds of light woods with a mould- 
ing of darker wood appear in fanciful suits for 
chambers; for instance, light maple and satin- 
wood are together, with ornamental moulding of 
dark rose-wood, or else maple has bamboo ‘‘trim- 
mings” of red chestnut. Such suits range in price 
from $175 to $700. The light enameled suits so 
pretty for suinmer cottages and for spare cham- 
bers are now painted in faint delicate tints of quiet 
colors, such as French gray and drab, and are or- 
namented with bamboo mouldings of wood of an- 
other shade and git lines. These are far hand- 
somer than the green and blue suits lately used. 
A handsome sait with fine marble tops and 
French plate mirrors costs $350. Cottage suits 
are shown at a wide range of prices, beginning 
as low as $30 for ap oak-colored suit, well 
made, but, of course, without marble tops or 
plate-glass. 

Bedrooms fitted up with cretonne or chintz 
show no wood whatever, the entire bedstead, 
head-board, foot, and sides, being covered with 
tufted chintz. At Newport, West Point, and 
other summer resorts, whole cottages, parlor, 
library, and chambers, are furnished with fresh, 
cool-looking chintz and enameled wood. Peo- 
ple who live in the same rooms all the year, and 
do not change furniture with passing fashions, 
adhere to substantial suits of solid black-walnut. 
Lines of gilt are the decorations most used on 
walnut. ‘These walnut suits may be very ex- 
pensive, but well-made suits of black-walnut, 
with pieces sufficient to furnish a chamber, two 
of the pieces having marble tops, are now sold 
for $85; their former price was $100. The 
luxury of spring beds is also placed within the 
reach of people of small means, as new mat- 
tresses, technically called single - border spring 
mattresses, are sold for $12; and dealers say 
they are nearly as good as the double - spring 
bed at $25. 

Dining-rooms are furnished with light butter- 
nut, or else rich old mahogany. The repped 
hangings, the wall-paper, and the morocco of 
the chair-coverings match in color, and brass- 
headed nails are used in upholstering them. 
Buffets are tall, with carved wood or faience 
medallions. The mantel is of massive carved 
wood, with a frame above to match, inclosing a 
mirror or painting. Black-walnat in rich Gothic 





. 


styles, upbolstered with severe grays and brown, 
is chosen for libruries. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and millinery, to Mesdames DiepEn; 
Pace; and ScHmauper; and Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. ; 
and Jounson, Burns, & Co.; and for furniture, 
to Messrs. Warren Warp & Co.; L. Mar- 
corre; and G. B. Kecry & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


CoxsPicuous among the ladies who have be- 
come journalists in this country may be men- 
tioned Miss Mar@aret F. Bucwanan, of the 
Chicago Hvening Post. For two years she has 
been the principal assistant of the editor, writin 
leadera on every conceivable topic, political, 
literary, religious, financial, etc., and doing any 
amount of small work in the way of dramatic 
and musical criticism. During the month suc- 
ceeding the fire she wrote more than a column 
and a half a day. Readiness is her strong 
point. She is an Irish Catholic of the strictest 
sort, a radical in politics, and a girl who is said 
to have never thought seriously of marrying. 
She knows so much about “ leaders’’ that she 
probably don’t want one to dominate her. 

—The late Jepep14H Huntineton, of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, after having given $60,000 
to the Eliza Huntington Memorial Home, be- 
queathed $25,000 to various societies connected 
with the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, and 

10,000 to the parish of Trinity Church, Nor- 
wich. He had previously given $15,000 to the 
same parish. He was a very benevolent man, 


and greatly respected by the people who knew 


him and knew of him. 

—At the rate of $10,000 0 year the Rev. Hora- 
TIO STEBBINS fills the pulpit formerly occupied 
by Tuomas 8Tarkz Kino in San Francisco. He 
is alluded to in theological circles as the H. 
W. Begeouer of California. 

—Miss BERTHA GEROLT, the youngest daugb- 
ter of the late Prussian minister at Washington, 
was received into the sisterhood of the Convent 
- La Visitation, at Washington, on Monday, 

pril 1. 

—Levy, the man who plays ever no much on 
the cornet, is soon to be married to a young 
lady moving in fashionable circles in Buffalo. 
The hymeneal ceremonies are to take place in 
Russia, whither the eminent blower goes to ful- 
fill a musical Spee nant at a figure per annum 
about double that which is paid to the Chief 
zueuice of the Supreme Court of the United 

tates 


~—Lady Mayo is to have a pension of $5000 a 
year from the British government and $100,000 
cash for her children. The London Zimes calls 
this ‘‘ parsimonious gratitude,”’ and that seems 
to be the popular opinion. 
the sum will be increased. Lord Mayo is now 
known to have been a very able executive, and 
hia successor, Lord Northbrook, although a man 
of capacity, is not believed to have that breadth 
of talent, nor the peculiar tact and adaptability, 
required fora position ofsuch vast responsibility 
as that of Governor-Gencral of India. 

—It is one of the domestic felicities of Rock- 
WELL 8miTH, of Langdon, New Hampshire, that 
he has a chest six feet long and a foot and a half 
wide, which has becn handed down from his 
proat pr ananther. This chest came over in 

he Mayflower, and is of English walnut, bear- 
ing traces of paint. The wood is the next 
thing to rotten. 

—'* Maggie Mitchell’ is forty years of age 
and has been on the stage ever since she could 
walk. She marricd Mr. Pappockx in 1868, after 
: fourteen years’ courtship, and has two chil- 

ren. 

—Some good person has found out how Miss 
Dopeg became “Gail Hamilton.”” When first 
she went to Washington and became a governess 
in the family of Dr. Ba1Ley, of the New Era, she 
was shy, and did not care to sce people. (Has 
got over that now.) Presently the Zra received 
eparklin articles from an unknown writer signed 
‘*Galil Hamilton.” They were published, and 
the ‘‘fortunate BarLers’’ discussed before the 
shy littic DopGs the new contributions to the 
paper. Finaliy she acknowledged, and was en- 
couraged, and has gone on and on, until now 
she has blossomed into one of the most fragrant 
literary flowers in the Federal greenhouse of 
letters. : 

—Mrs. Cottins, the eldest daughter of Dick- 
ENS, lately sent a water-color picture to the ex- 
hibition in London, and it was at once accepted 
as a work cvincing t talent. 

—The Emperor of China, following the exam- 

le of his cousin of Japan, has sent four young 

hina girls of good quality to Paris to be edu- 
cated. After they shall have received the de- 
siderated polish they ure to return to the flow- 
ery kingdom and impart the particulars to oth- 
er of their countrywomen, and enter upon the 
exhilarating career of the school-ma’am. 

—The Astor Library being a trifle short of 
funds to meet the expenses of certain repairs, 
painting, ctc., etc., the desired cash—say about 
one hundred thousand dollars—has been con- 
tributed by Mr. WiLLiam B. Astor, and all anx- 
jety aboat meeting the bills has vanished, like 
the evanescent hues of the rainbow, or words 
to that effect. . 

—It ie said of oe net ae Deve be- 

writing upon less than a quire of ictter-pa- 
Dae Halfof ‘this he would cover with comic 

rawings, a fourth he would tear up into mi- 
nute pieces, and,on two or three strips of the 
remainder he would do his work, walking about 
his raom at intervals, with his hands in his 
pockets, and 1a perturbed and woe-begone 
expression of countenance. 

—The Rev. Dr. M‘CosuH, president of Prince- 
ton College, called on Mr. ROBERT BONNER & 
few days ago and asked him to write an article 
in the Ledger on the propriety of raising the sala- 
ries of preachers and professors. He replied that 
he would write a very brief article then and 
there, and forthwith drew and handed to the 
doctor a check for $5000 for increased salaries 
at Princeton. A $5000 check is what the gram- 
marians would call a definite article. 

—A tleman who has been rummaging 
among the old records of Trinity Church, in this 
city, has found these two ‘‘personals:” On 
June 8, 1778, was announced the decease of 
‘““Mrs. CaTHARINE Marta Harman, grand- 
daughter to the celebrated CoLLey CIBBER, 
Esq., poet-laureate, who in private life was sen- 


t is probable that 
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sible, humane, and benevolent.” Also, ‘Her 
little fortune she has left to Mies Cuggr, and 
her obsequies were on Saturday night attended 
by a very genteel procession to the cemetery of 
the old English church.” 

—In February, 1775, the Revs. BEnJaMIN 
Moorg and JoHN BowDEN were appolnted as- 
sistant ministers of Trinity Church. The former 
afterward became Bishop of the Diocese of New 
York. A few weeks after, the Revolution broke 
out and the clergy of Trinity left New York. In 
a letter written at Staten Island, August 17, 
17%6, occurs the following pa ph: “The 
Episcopal churches in New Vor at al] shut 
up, pee ncene burned, and the ministers 
scattered abroud in this and neighboring prov- 
inces. It is now the Puritans’ h gh holiday sea- 
son, and they if with rapture. 

—It is stated that the verb ‘‘ gerrymander" 
was omitted from the first edition of Webster 
because the widow of ELspripeez Gerry lived 
directly opposite Professor GoopRicm; and as 
the fumilies were on intimate terms, he did not 
nye the heart to give it a place in the “ Un- 
abr : 

—Mr. Jonn B. Gove, one of the most popular 
of our lecturers, and a story-teller of the firet 
class, relates the following, which derives addi- 
tional point from being at his own expense. 
Once while on a lectaring tour through En- 
gland, he was introduced to a large audience 1n 
these words: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I’ve the 
honor to introduce the dietinguished lecturer, 
Joun B. Govan, who will address us on the sub- 

ect of temperance. You know that temperance 
thought to be rather a dry subject; but to- 
night, as we listen to our friend, the horator 
from hover the hocean, we may ope to ’ave the 
miracle of Samson repeated, and to be refreshed 
with water from the (aw bane of a hass.”’ 

—Muinniz Hauck has become so t a per- 
sonal favorite with the Empress of Austria that 
she wishes ber to make Vienna her residence— 
in short, to settle down there. 

—Nothing could have been more dlvert 
than the manner in which the bride of Sir 
CuaRLes DILKg arrayed herself for the great 
event of her life; and as it ushers in a new style 
of marriage ceremony it is ‘‘a part of the eter- 
nal fitness of things’? that the lady readers of 
the Bazar should know the details. It is told 
by a lady, thus: ‘‘ Miss SHexu, the bride, called 
early one morning on an intimate family friend 
of mine and asked her to yo shopping witb her, 
to which my friend consented: When their 
shopping business was concluded, Miss SHELL 
asked her if she could spare a little further time 
to accompany her to church, as she was go- 
ing to be marricd that morning. She said she 
would not keep her long as the service would 
be short, and she wo d not have to answer 
any questions. The bride, I may tell you, was — 
dressed ina water-proof cloak, and wo brown 
straw hat, and these articles of attire she kept 
on during the whole of the ceremony. Imme- 
diately the service was concluded she rushed 
into the vestry to eign her namo in the register, 
without even waiting for her husband. Assoon 
as this was done she seated herself in the brough- 
am, bid my friend adicu, and told her that she 
should be happy to see her that day fortnight 
when they returned from their marriage trip, as 
on that occasion they intended to give some of 
their friends a Champagne luncheon. The citt- 
zen and citizeness then drove from the church 
to several! of the shops, and then to his house in 
Sloane Strect, where the lady wrote various Ict- 
ters and invitations for the Champagne lunch- 
eon, ate a beefsteak for her dinner, and then left 
with her aristocratic republican husband for the 
country to spend the honcy-moon.” 

—The Duke de Montpensicr, the youngest 
son of Louis PHILIPPE, and the wealthiest, con- 
trived, in the retreat of the royal family from 
the Tuilerics In February, 1848, to carry off a 
eword, once the property of Napovzon I., the 
jewels on which were worth three hundred 
thousand pounds. The duke sold the sword to 
a jeweler in Madrid. ; 

—General WasHINGTON’s farm at Mount Ver- 
non contained 10,000 acres of land, about fifteen 
square miles, in one body, divided Into-farms of 
convenient size at the distance of two, three, 
and five miles from the mansion. These he vis- 
ited daily in pleasant weather. In 1787 he had 
580 acres in grass, sowed 600 bushels of oats, 
700 acres with wheat, and as much more in corn, 
barley, potatoes, beans, pease, etc., and 150 acres 
with turnips. His stock consisted of 140 horses 
112 cows, 236 oxen, heifers, and steers, and 500 
ae He neue constantly employed 250 hands, 
and kept &% plows going the whole year, when 
the earth and weather would permit. In 1780 
he slaughtered 150 hogs for the use of his own 
family and his negroes, for whose comfort he 
had great regard. 

—The Rev. SPURGEON says he never wrote nor 
memorized a sermon in his life. He uniformly 
carries a ‘“brief’’ on a half sheet of note-paper 
into the pulpit, but seldom refers to it. 

—Russia pays a little better than we do in the 
matter of first-class public servants. Prince 
GORTSCHAKOFF receives an annual remunera- 
tion of about $82,000; Prince Gazankin, $17,000; 
Baron Brunow, embassador at London, receives 
about $43,000, which is the largest salary paid to 
a Russian official. The Finance Minister re- 
ceives about $15,000; the minister to Berlin, 
about $25,000. 

—The marriage of two sons of the second wife 
to two daughters of the third wife of the same 
man is a curious event, which is suid to have oc- 
curred in Essex County, Virginia. “> 

—A remarkable man, onc FRANK BRADLEY, !s 
now living in Preston, England. He was born 
in 1776, and is copecauen ts 96 years old. Not- 
withstanding his advanced age he works hard, 
and thinks nothing of nt long ladder 
and going three or four stories high with a hodful 
of bricks on his shoulder. He was twenty-two 
years old when the Irish rebellion of last century 
took place. Forsome years he was a farm labor- 
erin Ireland. He was afterward for oe years 
a soldier in the Second noe regiment of foot, 
and for fifty-four years he has earned his livelt- 
hood as a brick-layer’s laborer. He has been 
married twice, and has been the father of fifteen 
sons and five daughters—nine sons and two 
daughters during the first marriage, and six sons 
and three daughters in the second. Most of his 
sons have served in the British army. His sec- 
ond wife, still alive, is yomege than his eldest 
son, who is sixty-four years ofage. The old man 
is hale and hearty, has nearly all of his teeth, 
has lost none of the hair of his head, and looks 
likely to live for years. 
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Gentlemen’s Suspenders, Figs. 1-7. 


Tue illustrations, Figs. 1-7, show different ways of working gentle- 
men’s suspenders. 

Figs: 1 and 2.—Kwniitep Susrenprrs. ‘Ihese suspenders, of which 
Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section, are worked with medium-sized white 
knitting cotton in a piqué design, always alternately 1 k. (stitch knit 
plain), L p. (stitch purled); the st. (stitches) are transposed after every two 
rounds. The first st. of every round is slipped, and the last st. knit plain. 
Begin on the front end of one suspender with a foundation of 5 st., and 
on this work, always going backward and forward, in the design referred 
to. From the second round widen | st. at the end of every round until 
the suspender is 18 st. wide. In the back ends of the suspenders make 
button-holes us shown by Fig. 1; for each buttou-hole divide the number 
of stitches into halves, knit with each half, thus ith 9 st. each, seventeen 
rounds (lay on the thread’anew for the second half of the button-hole) ; 
then again join the stitches of both halves 
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strip wind two pieces of braid of equal length about each other, as shown 
by Fig. 6, so that the points fit elosely into each other. ‘Then crochet one 
round, first on one side of the’ points with twisted cotton, No. 60, work- 
ing in each point of the braid 1 se.; after this always 1 ch. Work a 
similar round on the other side of the points also. Join the strips thus 
formed as shown by Fig. 5, first working one row of overhand stitches from 
left to right with medium-sized knitting cotton, always passing the needle 
through the corresponding ch. of two strips; then work a row of similar 
stitches in the opposite direction, so that regular cross stitches are formed. 
For the button-holes leave a slit’ot the requisite length between two strips, 
and surround it with cross stitches also, at the same time fastening in sev- 
eral threads of knitting cotton to’strengthen it. Edge the suspenders with 
one picot round; crochet always alternately 1 sc. on 1 ch., one picot, that 
is, 3 ch, and | se. on the last se. The tabs are not made separately, but 

in connection with the suspenders. . 
Fig. 7.—SecTion or JAVA Canvas, Corp, anp CrRocHrt SuSPENDERS. 
For these suspenders cut two strips of Java 





































and knit as before. Round off the back A ew Pn anya ronan. canvas of the requisite length and thirty- 
ends of each part of the suspender, nar- wos oy i sf DWE acs ae threads (double threads) wide, and 
rowing in proportion to the widening on NaS Ay Aba eA YZ ie By oe ee e work lengthwise four rows of 
the front ends. The tabs, which are set RENIN, VAN ec ARS DEEN, stitches at regular intervals with medium- 
under the front ends of the suspenders, Pea ) Ay ie Deaths fh Ne EA sized knitting cotton. The stitches of 
ave worked in the same design 8 st. wide, SEES = Ns ee) bry es re) Poi each row cover four threads of the Java 
and are furnished with two button-holes, REN SN ee Kany He) ete yea) aS ant At canvas in height, and are worked each 
and rounded off on the under end. Edge RENN NY PN] ESS SEN YS 2 ] VARS after an interval of one thread; the rows 
ei ce BG ISLES GEG AV keel veyed NEED xre separated by four threads of the can- 

the suspenders and tabs with scallops of Nah CAS PERE PN Pipe 2) 2 pty) We P gree eer sae ean 
red Saxony wool. ‘To do this gather each Ry sti hay ea . Wie hsb} Bae vas. Cover each of these intervals with 
front vein of the two upper veins of all the ESN aay Ba ey, HEA) dh Dade eo be EW _ two rows of cord, which are fastened with 
edge stitches of the suspenders on needles BUEN RAY Von a <n) Be Heat) Sy) Sea cross stitches of knitting cotton as shown 
(a large number of needles is required for Rpt aay eran miu Re CTE PAS Y oI A by the illustration. Each cross stitch cov- 
this), on these knit, always going for- PINAY RTS int Wet adh Boa ers four crosswise and two lengthwise 
ward, two rounds all plain, then one round RAE SNAY Pe asave cs BN A oA et Pest eo eon Ae threads of the canvas. On the outer edge 
of holes, always alternately thread thrown PAT Nae PEAS ae BV ibs pape fe pa fe Te of the suspenders fold the projecting edge 
over once, slipped, the next st. k., and the BIZARRE Say ye Cee = SRS aint of the canvas down on the under side, set 
slipped st. drawn over. After this round NNN aN PeN Way RN Yi on cord as before, and work the crochet 
of holes again knit two rounds all plain, TN ALN AE Oy ze 7) scallops in two rounds with twisted cotton, 
and then cast off the st. of the last round to- NAAN SA SORA AGyix. No. 60. For the first round, in which a 
gether with the trea back veina of the edge ety aS Ne PLA 3 hv piece of cord is also laid on, work always 
stitches. ‘The tabs are sewed to the front SENS VERS sh ree gS alternately 2 sc. on the canvas, 2 ch. ; in 
ends of the suspenders on the under side. = See working the sc. always pass the needle be- 
Fig. 8.—Ssction or Ewsrormerep Ra tween the cross stitches around both cords 
AND CROCHET FLANNEL SUSPENDERS. Fig. 8.—Srcrion or Emprorperen Py of the outer edge. In the second round 


work always on the 2 ch. of the preceding 
round one scallop of 1 sc., 1 short double 
crochet, 1 double crochet, 1 short double 
, | crochet, and 1 sc. For the button-holes 
cut a slit each in the canvas at the corresponding point between the rows of stitches, 
and overcast the edges of the slits, at the same time surrounding the cord. 


- Boy’s Embroidered Gray Linen Suspenders. 


THESE suspenders are made of fine double gray linen. The upper layer of 
linen is ornamented through the middle in point Russe embroidery with red Saxony 
wool; the double layer of linen is then bound with red worsted braid, and orna- 
mented besides with a row of button-hole stitches, which are worked a quarter of 
an inch deep in the material, and of which 
two always come close together; after every 
second button-hole stitch leave an interval 

_of a quarter of an inch. Cover the joining 
thread between each two and two stitches - 
closely with button-hole stitches ; the button- 


AND CROCHET FLANNEL SUSPENDERS. 


The original is made of double white Fig. 2.—Secriow or Kxirrep 
Fou Size. 


flannel. ‘Che upper layer of flannel is or- g : 

namented in the desta shown by Fig. 3 Susrenvens, Fic. 1.—Fort Sizx. a 
with white silk sontache, and in point ative: 
Russe with white saddler’s silk. The outer edge is, bordered with crocheted . Matt SNM &, 
scallops of white silk, which are worked in two rounds, For the first round cro- 7 Naat 
chet always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the outer edge of the suspenders, 
5 ch. (chain stitch); in working the sc. pass the needle throug! the double flannel . 
an eighth of an inch from tie outer edge, and fasten in a piece of soutache at the 
same ti:n2, as shovn bv Fig. 3. In the second round work always 7 sc. on the 
5 ch. of the preceding round. For the 
button-holes cut slits at the correspond- 
ing points, and button-hole stitch the 
edges. 

Fig. 4.—Section oF Canvas Svs- 
PENDERS DARNED WITH WuiteE Kni1- 
tinG Corton. For each half of the 
suspenders cut a straight strip of can- 


Fig. 4.—Section oF Canvas Sus- 
PENDERS,—FULL SIZE. 








vas of the requisite length and. seven 
inches and a quarter wide, fold it over 
on both sides an inch and seven-eighths 
wide, and then fold it through 


Tattep axp CrocHET Rosetty 
FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 





hole stitch scallops thus formed should lie 
loosely on the binding. For the button-holes 
in the back ends of the suspenders cut slits 


at the relative points and button-hole 


stitch the edges. The front button- 
hole tabs are not embroidered, and 
are set under the front ends of the 
suspenders. ‘The completed suspend- 
ers are joined in front, as shown by 
the illustration, by cross bands, the 
lower of which is set on straight, and 
the upper is laid in a point in the 
middle and is sewed to the first band. 


Embroidery Borders for Sus- 
penders, ae, Figs. 1 and 2. 


TuHessE borders may be worked in 
different widths, and used for trim- 
ming suspenders as well as for orna- 
menting baskets, étagéres, etc. ane 
may be worked on a foundation of linen, piqué, woolen reps, cashmere, 
satin, or velvet with black or colored Saxony wool, or else with floss or 
saddler’s silk in different colors. Fig. 1.—This border is worked in half- 
polka stitch and point Russe with Saxony wool and saddler's silk, and is 
edged with button-hole stitch scallops on the outer edge.’ For these scal- 
lops work, first, two button-hole stitches, each at regular intervals, a quar- 
ter of an inch deep in the material, and then cover the thread loop bc- 
tween the stitches closely with button-hole stitches. 

Fig. 2.—The middle of this border is formed by narrow braid ; it -is 
ornameuted in point Russe 
embroidery with saddler's silk 
of different colors. The but- 
ton-hole stitches on the outer 
edge are.worked similar to 
those of the preceding border. 


Tatted and Crochet 
Rosette for Lingerie, etc. 

‘Tuts rosette.is worked with 
tatting cotton, No. 80, in tat- 
ting and crochet work. For 
the ring in the centre of the 
rosette work 2 ds. (double 
stitch—that is, 1 stitch right, 


the middle so that the edges 
come on the inside. Baste the 
fourfold layer of canvas to- 
gether on the outer edge so that 
the holes come exactly on each 
other, and,darn it with coarse 
knitting cotton (Estremadura, 
No. 1), observing the illustra- 
tion. Every second following 
row of holes of the carivas is 
darned twice, going backward 
and forward, as shown by the 
illustration ; in darning the sec- 
ond time take up those threads 
of the canvas which were passed 
over the first time. Cut slits 
for the button-holes, and button-hole stitch the edges of the slits. The 
tabs are cut in one piece with the suspenders; for the front tabs cut a 
slit three inches and three-quarters long in the middle of one end, and 
for the back tab cut the other end in a point, as shown by Fig. 4. Edge 
the suspenders with crochet scallops of white twisted crochet cotton, No. 
40. For these scallops work, first, on the wrong side of the suspenders 
one round of sc., working 1 sc. on each hole of the canvas, then work, 
going back, on the right side of the suspenders one round of sc. also, al- 
ways inserting the needle in the front veins of the stitches of the preced- 
; ing round; then one picot 

wet §=6round; for the latter work 

always 2 sc. on the next 2 
st. of the preceding round, 
then one picot consisting of 
3 ch. and 1 sc. on the last sc. 
Figs. 5 and 6.—Sectiown 
OF SERPENTINE BRAID AND 
CROCHET SUSPENDERS. 
These suspenders consist of 
four strips of double serpen- 
tine braid, which are joined 
with cross stitches of white 
knitting cotton. For. eact! 
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Fig. 6.—MANNER OF PLAITING BRAID FOR © 
SusPENDERS, Fic. 5. 
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SusSrENDERS.—FUuLL Size. 


Vig. 5.—SectTion OF SERPENTINE BRAID AND CROCHET. 


SUSPENDERS. —Feur S1zr.—[Nee Fig. 6.] Cane AND BEeab Work-BAsKET. 


May 4, 1872. 
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Fig. 1.—CorNner oF 
Borper For Tol- 
LETTE CUSHIONS, 

Trpiks, ETC. 

Swiss APPLICATION 

ON LACE. 


1 stitch left), three times alternately 1 p. (picot), 3 ds., 
and | p., 4 ds.; then 1 more p., 3 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., tie 
the thread ends together and cut them off. Now work * one 
ring of 3 ds,, 1 p., 3 ds., five times alternately 1 p., 1 ds., then 
1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 3 da., tie the thread ends together and cut them 
off. In this manner work seven rings more, but fasten them to- 
gether as shown by the illustration. Crochet this row of rings 
together with the middle ring in the following manner: * 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the next ring in the row at the point where the 
ring is closed, 2 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sl. on the next p. of the mid- 
die ring, 2 ch., and repeat from *. At the end of the round 
fasten to the same ring as in the beginning of the round. On the 
outer edge of the rosette thus far completed crochet the Ist round. 
— * 1 sl. on the fourth and fifth p. of the next ring, 10 ch. ; Te- 
p2at from *, 2d round.—On each ch. scallop of the preceding 
round crochet five times alternately 3 stc. (short treble crochet), 
3 ch. ; finally, 8 more ste. At the end of the round join on the 
first ste. with L sl. and fasten the thread. 


Cormigrs of Borders for Covers of Toilette Cushions, 
; Tidies, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Boru of those desfgns are worked with white embroidery cot- 
ton, having first been transferred to Swiss muslin, which is basted 
on the lace foundation. Overcast the outlines of the design 
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Tsarestry Drsian For Sora-PILLow, ETc. 
QuaRTER SECTION. 
Description of Symbols: Black; @ 1st (darkest), 2d (lightest), 
Red; vaio @ 2d (lightest), Green; O B uc; & 1et (dark- 
est), 8 2d, G 3d (lightest), Fawn (the last silk): - White Saddler’s Sills. 


figures, and work the remaining parts in satin, half-polka, and 
knotted stitch, observing the illustrations. The design shown by 
Fig. 2 is also worked in ladder stitch. 


Tapestry Design for Sofa-Pillow, etc. 

Tuts design is worked on coarse or fine canvas with tapestry 
or zephyr worsted, and with silk of the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. In working the embroidery the design is 
repeated on both sides in opposite directions; the outer row of 
symbols on both sides forms the middle; no notice is therefore 
taken of it in completing the design. . This is a very pretty de- 
sign for a brioche or footstool. The colors may be varied to 
harmonize with the furniture of the room. 


’ | Brown Silk 1 
! ; Evening Dress. | 


Tuts brown silk 
dress consists of a 
double skirt and 
low-necked basque- 
waist. The skirt is 
trimmed with five 
folds of the mate- 
rial, the upper of 
which is set on with. 
apiping. The over. 
skirt is draped in 
the back and on the 
sides, and trimmed 
with a row of wide 
black lace turned 
downward, and a 
row of narrow lace 
turned upward. 
Between both rows 
of lace is a puff of 
light brown crépe 


with black lace, and 
on the top with a 
puff of crépe de 
Chine. Thesleeves 
consist of crépe de 
Chine puffs, from 
which falls a wide 
black lace sleeve. 
White lace is set on 
the neck. A rose 
and pink silk ribbon 
are worn in the hair. 


Gray Silk 
Evening Dress. 


Turs dress’ is 
made of gray silk. 
The skirt is. trim- 
med with a kilt- 
pleated flounce, the 
seam of which. is 
covered by a fold 
which is. piped on 
both sides with gray 
satin and edged with 
black lace. On the 
flounce set three- 
cornered black yel- 
vet tabs at regular 
intervals, which are 
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edged with black 
lace. The over- 
. skirt is draped on 
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low-necked basque-waist is trimmed with narrow lace and with 
a front piece of velvet. Pleated Swiss muslin and lace chemisc 
Russe. Bow of cherry gros grain ribbon in the hair. 


Box for Sewing-machine Utensils. 
See illustration on page 800. 

Tu18 box is designed to hold an oil-can and bottle and a soft 
linen cloth for cleaning the sewing-machine, and may be hung 
upon the latter. The original is made of thick pasteboard and 
black carriage leather, and is trimmed with green worsted braid 
and point Russe embroidery of white sewing silk. A bow of 
black silk ribbon is set on the handle. Cut for the bottom and 
lid- two pieces of pasteboard eight inches long and two inches 
and three-quarters wide, round off the corners slightly, and 
cover each part smoothly on both sides with carriage leather. 
For the rim cut a strip of pasteboard three inches and a quarter 
wide, which must be half an inoh longer than the circumference 
of the bottom, and lay the ends half an incl wide on each other, 
80 that the strip is ‘closed in a ring. Cover the rim on the inner 
side smoothly with carriage leather in such a manner that the 
material on the under edge may be folded half an inch wide on 
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the outside. Then fasten in the two compart- 
ment partitions as shown by the illustration ; 
each af these partitions consists of a four-corner- 
ed piece of pasteboard two inches and three- 
quarters wide and three inches high, which is 
covered on both sides with carriage leather, 
and joined in the corners with the side edge of 
the box with long stitches of white silk. The 
bottom and rim are sewed together with two 
rows of long, crossing stitches of white saddler's 
silk; in sewing which the needle is passed 
through the pasteboard and carriage leather. 
Cover the rim on the outside rs oe on 
riage leather of the requisite width, which 1s se 
aetna! on the back of the box. and pleated 
on the remainder of the rim. This strip must 
project three-quarters of an inch from the bot- 
tom on the under edge of the box. Cover the 
seam made by sewing on the strip with green 
worsted braid seven-eighths of an inch wide, and 
set on a bias strip of carriage leather, ornament- 
ed in point Russe with white silk, along the 
middle of the braid. A similar bias strip ten 
inches long serves for a handle, and is fastened 
on the upper edge of the box, as shown by the 
illustration. Finally, trim the lid on the outer 
edge with a ruche of worsted braid; in doing 
which at the same time fasten a small loop of 
carriage leather on the middle of the front; then 
sew the lid to the upper edge of the back. 


Cane and Bead Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 300. 


Tne basket is made of bamboo or cane, brown che- 
nille, and yellow enameled beads. For the edge of the 
basket cut thirty-four pieces of cane three inches and 
& quarter long, and three pieces twenty inches long, 
which at the same time form the handle. Bore holes 
with a fine auger through each of the shorter pieces, 
at a distance of half an inch from Deca and through 
each of the longer pieces at a distance of half an inch 
and two inches and three-quarters from the ends. 
Through the longer bars bore holes also for the trim- 
ming at a distance of five inches and a quarter and 
five inches and three-quarters from each end, and six 
times more through the middle at intervals of an inch 
and a quarter. Coat all the bars with copal varnish. 
Join the bars, as shown by the illustration, with two 
oe of wire, taking up first seventeen short bars, 
en one end of éach of the three lon 


of the three longer bara. It must 
beads are taken up on the wires after 
each bar. The three bars which form the handle are 
ined in a similar manner in the middle with wire and 
8,as shown by the illustration, and are trimmed 
on the sides with the same. Trim the of the 
basket with brown chenille. To do this the che- 
nille firat on the under of one bar, pass it on the 
inside in a slanting direction to the next bar, wind it 
on the upper edge of the latter, and continue in this 
manner, aves ea, forward; then the chenille 
n 


back again, on the still free ends of the bars 
eo that it is between every two bars, and final- 
ly braid it once more on the edge of the ket, al- 


ways alternately drawing it over one bar and under the 
next chenille cross stretched previously (see illustra- 
tion). Trim the handle in astmilar manner. For the 
bottom of the basket cut a circular piece of card-board 
of the requisite size, cover it on under side with 
black carriage leather, and on the mapper side with a 
flat cushion of wadding covered with brown silk and 
embroidered with brown chenille. Before working 
the embroidery underiay the ailk with brown muslin. 
Fasten the completed bottom on the under row of 
bead wire of the et with long button-hole stitches. 
Set a amall flat tassel button, with brown silk 
and trimmed with chenille, on both eldes of the han- 
dle underneath the bead trimming. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


ee struggle is begun between two principles, 
two ideas, two opposing systems. Which 
will prevail, the old or the new, simplicity or the 
overloaded extravagances, the fatal inheritance 
of the empire? Will women consent to rid 
themselves of the burdens with which they have 
been loaded for so many years, and which have 
been hung around their waist in the guise of 

ufs, paniers, and over-skirts, and on their 
heads in that of chignons, crépes, and bandeaux ? 
No one dare predict the issue of the strife, and 
thus far the attempts at reform have remained 
rare examples, which few have dared follow. 
But as fashion must change, for the very reason 
that change is the easence of its being, we may 
presume that the reaction as usual will be in 
proportion to the action, and that we shall have 
as great simplicity as we have had extravagance. 

If the Oriental proverb is true that a fish al- 
ways begins to spoil at the head, it is with the 
head that the reformation will begin. The style 
of hair-dressing is, indeed, the part of feminine 
toilette which is always least opposed to innova- 
tion; now all things are linked together here on 
earth, even in a lady’s dress; the chignon is 
only the repetition of the pouf; and if the chi- 
gnon disappears, all that is inflated in the dress 
falls with it. We already see many coiffures 
without the chignon; the hair is worn lower in 
the back, and is arranged in front in small curls, 
resembling those in vogue at the epoch of the 
Restoration. The hair, arranged in this style by 
a tasteful hait-dresser, who knows how to har- 
monize thé transition from yesterday's fashion to 
that of half a century ago so that the change 
should not seem too abrupt, is singularly effect- 
ive, and far more becoming than the tall coiffures 
and gigantic chignons that have prevailed of late. 

The prevailing feature of the season is the 
lining of garments with a silk of a different color 
from the outside material. Flowing sleeves, 
wrappings, the headings of flounces, etc., are 
lined in this manner; and when a vest is worn 
with the suit it is of the same color as the lining. 
The colors which are most frequently associated 
are vert-de-gris with a pink lining, gris-fumée 
with a cherry or blue lining, gray with a green 
or blue lining, and noisette brown of all shades 
with pink, cherry, blue, green,.or yellow lining. 
To make my meaning more fully understood, I 
wil add that the outside material is always of a 
negative or neutral shade, while the lining is of 
a decided bright color. In general the bonnet 
linings are of the same color as the lining of the 
dress, while the parasol is of the same color as 
the dress itself, and is lined to correspond with it. 
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Figured fabrics are the novelty of the moment. 
Pompadonr and Louis XVI. designs on crépeline 
—a new silken staff resembling crépe de Chine— 
challie, linen, cotton satin or cretonne, muslin, 
and organdy are the distinctive features of Pa- 
risian fashions. Very elegant suits of crépeline 
or challie are composed as follows: Skirt of 
plain faye, of the same shade as the prevailing 
color of the crépeline or challie, polonaise or over- 
skirt and basque, which are sprigged with flow- 
ers, branches, or bouquets. The trimming is 
composed either of fringe to match, or, which is 
newer, of fringed guipure, of the same color as 
the ground of the figured fabric. This costume 
can never become common; its price secures it 
from that fate. A dress of crépeline or challie 
such as I have described costs, indeed, at least 
six hundred francs. a 

As to dresses of chintz or cretonne, with col- 
ored bouquets, small or large, they are made 
without over-skirts; but with a simple skirt, 
trimmed with a flounce, not very short, and 
looped behind with the aid of two broad rib- 
bons which are tied under the large pleat of the 
dress, so that it may be shortened for walking. 
Plain waist, shawl-shaped, or square in front. 
With these dresses are worn white muslin man- 
telets, trimmed with muslin flounces, simply 
hemmed. ‘These mantelets sometimes are fin- 
ished with hoods, and the ends are crossed be- 
hind and fastened at the middle of the belt. 

A very popular fashion is that of small fichus 
of the same material and color as the high- 
necked waists or polonaises over which they are 
worn. ‘This fashion is adopted by ladies who do 
not esteem it decorous to appear in the street 
without veiling the figure somewhat. These 
fichus are also made of bright-colored crépe de 
Chine, and are worn over dresses of neutral 
tints. Those which cross in front are confined 
under the belt, when one is worn with the dress, 
but in all cases the ends extend from six to 
eight inches below the waist. ‘They are trimmed 
with white guipure, or else with fringed guipure 
of the same color as the fichu; they will also be 
made of white muslin for thin sammer dresses. 

Little boys’ dresses are classic, so to speak. 
Until two and a half years old they are dressed 
like little girls in low-necked frocks, almost al- 
ways of white piqué, both for winter and sum- 
mer. At three years of age they wear kilt- 
pleated skirts, with a waist of the same material, 
or black. For sammer this costume is made of 
coutil, nankeen, or gray or écra linen. At four 
and a half they assume a more masculine cos- 
tume—trowsers, with little short blouse or waist. 
In summer, from four to eight or nine years old, 
they wear a simple, light, and convenient dress, 
com of half-full trowsers, reaching just be- 
low the knee, and a shirt, all made of printed, 
écru, or gray percale, white linen, or coutil. A 
broad sash or scarf of fringed black silk is knot- 
ted round the waist, or simply tied behind. 

As to little girls, there is as much diversity 
and fancifulness in their dress as in that of 
ladies ; no absolute fashion, but as much sim- 
plicity or luxury as comports with the tastes of 
the families to which they belong. One wealthy 
mother lets her daughters wear nothing but 
woolen dresses withont the shadow of an over- 


skirt or drapery ; another, with moderate means, 


arrays hers in velvet-trimmed with fur, or silk 
adorned with costly laces, over-skirts, poufs, 
and, in a word, all the follies of fashion in mini- 
ature. It is chiefly among the nouveaur riches 
and the tradesmen that these deplorable extrav- 
agances of. children’s costumes are seen. The 
old French aristocracy, and the substantial and 
sensible bourgeoisie, carefully preserve their 
children from this dangerous epidemic; and 
while we meet on the muddy sidewalks little 
girls arrayed in silk and velvet, edged with cost- 
ly fars and rich lace, coupés emblazoned with 
the armorial bearings of our oldest families 
filled with children simply dressed in gray, blue, 
black, or brown woolen stuffs. Little girls’ hats 
for the coming summer are generally of the 
Swiss shape—that is, small and flat; these are 
u 7 and inconvenient, but they are fashionable, 
and that is an argument which admits of no re- 
ply. Boys wear universally the sailor hat, with 
8 flat crown and brim, or else the Boule hat, 
which looks precisely like a hemisphere. 
Wrappers no longer display that extravagance 
which is in the worst taste, considering their 
use. The prettiest are made of cashmere and 
silk; they are open from the throat to the bot- 
tom, and are folded back on each side in broad 
revers, and edged with a silk ruche; they do 
not, however, open over a trimmed white petti- 
coat, but are completed by a front piece or plas- 
tron in two parts, which is buttoned in the mid- 
dle from the throat to the feet, and whiich is cut 
in one piece lengthwise like the princesse dresses. 


This plastron is made of silk. The handsomest 


wrapper of this kind that I have seen was of 
wood-violet cashmere. The plastron was of silk 
of the same shade, as were also the ruches that 
edged the revers of the wrapper and the sleeves. 
The latter were half-flowing, with plain under- 
sleeves. A broad white muslin cravat was tied 
round the throat. 

It is difficult to pass by in silence what is only 
as yet an exception, but we never know in France 
at what moment the exception may become the 
rule. The fact is that a few of the most fash- 
ionable ladies of Paris have taken a fancy, on 
Visits of etiquette, to wear very long dresses, 
ae plain, without over-skirt or pouf. These 

resses are cut in the princesse style, in one 
piece, and are worn with a scarf of the same 
material. Now a scarf is the most inconvenient 
of all wrappings, since it constantly requires the 
use of both arms to keep it in place, and is,” 
moreover, excessively ungraceful. It is to be 
coe that this fashion will not become general ; 
indeed, it bears no comparison to the style of the 
present day, which may be so pretty, provided 
that women have the good sense not to chooee 
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its most complicated features and to diminish its 


exaggerations. Nevertheless, it is necessary to 
chronicle this innovation, which may suddenly 
spring into favor, and gain adherents among the 
ladies of high life, ever eager for changes and 
innovations. 

Broad sashes are much worn, tied behind on 
the left side; a few belts with buckles are also 
seen; these are very becoming to slight persons, 
and to those who do not wish to appear more 
slender than what they are in reality. These 
do not militate against basque-waists, which are 
of all shapes and sizes. Belts are worn chief 
with polonaises, and those with buckles with 
Dolly Vardens. 

An exaggerated and senseless use is made of 
velvet ribbons of all widths. Whole polonaises 
are formed of them by joining them with wide 
black lace insertion, or with strips of black 
grenadine of the same width as the velvet rib- 
bons; the latter, of course, are arranged perpen- 
dicularly like the stripes or insertion with which 
they alternate. On each side of the velvet rib- 
bon is sewed narrow black lace, laid flat, so that 
the points stand out from the velvet and form a 
border to it. These polonaises are worn over 
a plain silk or foulard dress—violet, green, résé- 
da, gray, blue, etc., and the dress is completed b 
a large Alsacian sash of black velvet. ‘These vel- 
vet ribbons are manufactured at St. Etienne, at 
prices much lower than those that have prevailed 
of late. Our manufacturers are learning to con- 
tent themselves with moderate profits, and in 
this way to revive the industry of France. 

EMMELINE RaYMONv. 





WOMEN’S WORK. 


N the Middle Ages the work of women was 
clearly defined and unmistakable. If they 
were of the lower class, they made the clothes, 
spun the linen, kept the house. If of the high- 
er, they received the guests, they embroidered, 
they presided at tournaments, and they were the 
family doctors. They knew the virtues of those 
simple herbs which they gathered in the garden 
and the fields; from these they concocted plas- 
ters and poultices for bruises and hurts, which 
must have been common enough in those days. 
Nicolette—in the old French novel—handles Au- 
cassin’s shoulder till she gets the joint into its 
proper place again, when she applies a poultice 
of soothing herbs. For medical purposes—per- 
haps also for a secret means of warming their 
hearts when they grew old—they brewed strong 
waters out of many a flower and fruit. All the 
winter long—when there was little fighting. and 
therefore few disorders save those due to too 
much or too little feeding—they staid in the cas- 
tle and studied the art of healing. With the 
spring came dances, hawking, garland-making, 
sitting in the sunshine and ander the shade, while 
the minstrels sang them ditties, and the knights 
made love, and preparations were made for the 
next tournament. 

Here, it seems, was a fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of labor. Both man and woman had 
to work. Why not? Man fought, tilled, traded. 
Woman spun, kept house, and healed. Surgical 
operations, if any were required, were conduct- 
ed in the handiest and simplest method possible 
—with the axe. 

There came a time when the art of healing 

into men’s hands. Then women had one 
occupation the less. They made up for this at first 
by becoming scholars. Every body knows about 
the scholarship of Lady Jane Grey and Queen 
Elizabeth. The ladies of the sixteenth century 
read every thing and knew every thing. Then, 
too, under the auspices of Madame De Ram- 
bouillet, was born modern society. Learning 
went out of fashion as social amusements devel- 
oped. Then women substituted play for work, 
and made amusement their occupation. The art 
of housewifery vanished with that of healing. 
The occupations of embroidery and spinning dis- 
appeared with that of study. In the eighteenth 





century woman was either a fine lady or a house-- 


hold servant. If the former, she gambled, dress- 
ed, received, and went out. If the latter, she 
cooked and washed and tended the children. 

Of course the women of the last century ac- 
cepted, patiently enough, the ré/e thrust upon 
them by circumstances. They were submissive 
to their lords, were thankful for their kindnesses, 
and forgave them their many sins. And it was 
not till early in the present century that the blue- 


stocking appeared to become a subject of ridi- 
cule. This was unfortunate, because the blue- 


stockings, in a desultory, hesitating way, only 
tried to recover a portion of woman's lost ground. 
For a long time women who studied were look- 
ed. upon with disfavor and suspicion. Why 
could not they make samplers and puddings and 
play on the harpsichord? Some of them—poor 
things!—were obliged to learn in order to be- 
come governesses. But, really, what more. ri- 
diculous than that a woman should learn the 
same things asa man? Above all, why seek to 
change things ? 

Social] prejudices are almost as hard to eradi- 
cate as those of religion. It was not till quite 
lately that the feeling against woman's rights as 
regards education was successfully combated ; 
and even now there are hundreds of respectable 
parents who would far rather send their ddugh- 
ters to a fashionable boarding-school, where they 
are sure to Jearn nothing, than to a place where 
they will be taught with the same accuracy and 
thoroughness as men. 

We go up and down, like a see-saw. After 
two hundred years our women are going to be- 
come students again; and after three hundred 
years they are going to become physicians again. 
Women can become at once nurses and doctors ; 
their gentleness, not greater than that of some 
men, in spite of what is said, is more uniform: 
they have more patience; they are ready to do- 
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vote more time. Only the conditions of things are 
changed. Itis no longer necessary to know mere- 
ly the properties of simples: it isn also to 
study the anatomy and frame-work of the body, to 
gain experience in the symptoms of disease, to go 
through a great deal that is repulsive and hard. 
It is no light thing to become a physician. We 
do not think that there will ever be a large pro- 
portion of women who will have the courage to 
face the difficulties and brave the labor. Many 
may, however, learn enough to make themselves 
invaluable nurses. 

So will be restored the medieval condition. 
Women will occupy themselves in household 
work, in study and literature, in looking after 
and educating children, in social amusements, in 
dances, music, and love-making. _Man—poor, 
dear, patient anima) !—goes on always the same : 
working for those he loves, striving to keep the 
Hat warm, and caring little enough for aught 
e 
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CHAPTER X. 
FELIX GOES OVER TO THE ENEMY. 


THEY were in mourning, and were in deep 
grief. Humbly they stood before the minister 
and his son, and there was silence for 2» moment 
or two in the gloomy study. From the window 
of the study the parish church-yard could be plain- 
ly seen, and Felix, looking through the window 
while the conversation between his father and 
the housekeeper was taking place, saw a coffin 
lying by the side of a newly made grave, and a 
little group of persons standing about it, in the 
sun’s light. ‘This group was composed of Grib- 
ble junior and his wife and Mrs. Podmore and 
her little Polly. Gribble junior’s heir was also - 
there, nnder shade. ‘The youngster was asleep 
on the turf at the foot of a tall and weary tomb- 
stone, on which was an inscription to the effect 
that the soul that had once animated the clay 
beneath it had assuredly gone to the place where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest. The letters which recorded this de- 
sirable consummation of a life’s labor were near- 
ly worn away by time, and the woful tombstone, 
as it leaned toward the earth, exhibited in its 
attitude a yearning to fall upon its face, and to 
go also to the place where the weary are at rest. 
Over the head of Gribble junior’s heir a large 
umbrella was spread, to protect him from ‘the 
sun. The umbrella served two purposes — it 
kept the child in shade, and advertised the © 
business. For glaring upon the Cambridge blue 
silk was an advertisement, in vellow paint, of 
Gribble junior's Royal Umbrella and Parasol 
Hospital; and the proprietor of that establish- 
ment, complacently surveying the announce- 
ment, did not seem to think that it was at all 
out of place in the old church-yard. Little Pol- 
ly, to whom every thing that she had never seen 
before possessed surpassing interest, was look- 
ing about her with that solemn wonder which is 
often seen on children’s faces. The grave-dig- 
ger, & young man who should have known bet- 
ter, stood with his foot resting upon his spade; 
and the group was completed by two very old 
men who took an interest in funerals, and three 
dirty children with the usual dirty pinafores and 
the usual staring eyes. 

The occasion was made into quite a holiday 
by Mrs. Podmore and Mrs. Gribble junior. 
When Lily's mother died there was much sym- 
pathy expressed for her and her grandfather in 
the crowded house in Soho; and the women, 
notwithstanding they had ordinarily not a min- 
ute to spare from their own pressing duties, bus- 
ied themselves unostentationsly in assisting Lily 
and the old man through their trouble. ‘hus, 
Mrs. Podmore took upon herself Lily’s house- 
hold work, and cleaned and tidied her rooms, 
and cooked the meals for them until after the 
funeral; and Mrs. Gribble junior, being a per- 
fect marvel with her needle, set to work at once 
making a black dress and bonnet for Lily. This 
quick practical sympathy is very common and 
very beautiful among the poor. Then Mra. 
Podmore and Mrs. Gribble junior had settled 
that they ought to go to the funeral, which was 
to take place somewhere near Gravesend, in ac- 
cordance with the wish of the dying woman. 
They spoke of it to their respective husbands. 
Gribble junior said, ‘‘ We'll all go, and well 
take the young un. He's never been to a funer- 
al; it ‘ll open up his ideas, as a body might say.” 
As if such an opportunity should, for the baby’s 
sake, on no account be allowed to slip. Mrs. 
Podmore told her husband when they were in 
bed. He had come home, worn and tired out 
as usual, and while his wife expressed her views 
he held his little treasure—his darling Pollypod— 
close to his breast. He had a very perfect love 
for his child. 

‘©All right—old woman,” he said, in his 
weary manner, when his wife had finished. 
‘*Go. It will be—a holiday for you.” 

‘* And Polly?” said Mrs. Podmore. 
shall I do with Polly ?” 

‘¢ What shall you do—with Pollypod ?” he re- 
peated, drowsily, hugging the child. “Take 
her with you. It will be a treat—for her. My 
Pollypod! She'll smell—the country—and see 
—the sun.” He was falling off to sleep, when 
he pulled himself up stiddenly and said, ‘‘ And 
look here—old woman! Don’t bother about— 
my dinner. I'll make shift—somehow.” 

‘‘Lord bless you, Jim!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Podmore; ‘‘I shal] have a nice meat-pucden 
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for you. My Jim ain't going without his din- 
ner.”’ 

So it was settled, and when Mrs. Podmore, 
the next morning, spoke of it to old Wheels, he 
was grateful for the attention, and said there 
would be plenty of room in the coach for them 
all. Mrs. Podmore’s great difficulty was a 
black dress to go in; she could not go in a col- 
ored dress, and could not afford to buy a new 
one. But on the day of the funeral she made 
her appearance in black, having borrowed her 

lumes of a neighbor who was in mourning: 

ollypod went in colors. 

As they had nearly twenty miles to go, the 
coach was at the door early in the morning.~ 
All the neighbors round about came into the 
street to gaze at it and the mourners. ‘They 
stood and talked in whispers. Their sympathy 
‘was chiefly reserved for Lily and the coffin. 
‘¢ Hush-sh-sh! There'sthe coffin. Hush-sh-sh!” 
as if their very whispers might disturb the dead. 
Then, when Lily came out, the women shook 
their heads and said, ‘‘ Poor dear! Poor dear! 
How pale she is! Ah, she didn’t look like that 
the other night at the White Rose.” Presently 
they expressed surprise because the children 
were going, but said, a moment afterward, 
‘¢ Ah, well, it will be a nice ride for them.” 

Gribble junior’s father, master of the chandler 
shop and foe to co-operation, having been as- 
sured by his son that his late lodger was not to 
be buried by co-operation, also patronized the 
starting of the funeral with his presence. He 
had a corrugated face, not unlike the outside of 
an old walnut shell, and it would have been dif- 
ficult to persuade him that there was hope of 
salvation for the deceased if the coffin had been 
& co-operative production. 

The party being a large one, a coach of an ex- 
tra size had been provided. 

Gribble junior rode outside the coach with 
the driver; the others, each mother with her 
child on her lap, and the coffin, were inside. 
He liked his position on the box, and thorough- 
ly enjoyed the ceremony. As he sat upon the 
box, he:looked round with a sad gentle smile 
upon his neighbors. The dav was fine, and the 
coach moved slowly through the narrow streets, 
as was befitting and proper. Common as the 
sight is, every body turns his head or pauses for 
& moment or two to look at a coach with a cof- 
fin in it. -Women come to the windows and 
gaze at it with a kind of quiet fascination; dirty 
children suspend their games and stand in ad- 
miration at the corners of the streets; idle shop- 
keepers come to their doors in their aprons; and 
mothers bring their babies to see the coach go by 
—truly suggestive of the cradle and the grave. 
Gribble junior relished this attention on the part 
of the public. He took it in some measure as a 
tribute to himself, and even derived satisfaction 
from the thought that many of the persons who 
stopped and gazed must believe him to be a near 
relative of the deceased. He was as little of a 
hypocrite as it is in the nature of human beings 
to be, but he deemed it necessary to his position 
to assume a mournful demeanor; and he did 
so accordingly, and sighed occasionally. When 
the coach got away from the narrow streets it 
moved faster. Gribble junior had brought a 
Cainbridge blue silk umbrella with him, which, 
however, he did not open on the journey. He 
and his wife and Mrs. Podmore enjoyed the ride 
amazingly. ‘lo escape for a few hours from the 
Darrow labyrinths of Soho was good; to get into 
a little open country, where grass and flowers 
were growing and blooming, was better; and to 
see bright color come to the children’s cheeks 
and bright sparkles to their eyes was best of all. 
It was, as Mr. Podmore said, n treat for them. 
The wives had brought sandwiches and bread- 
and-butter with them, and water in ginger-beer 
bottles. (Gribble junior, outside the coach, had 
two bottles filled with beer—fourpenny ale— 
which he and the driver drank and enjoyed.) 
The women offered part of their refreshments to 
the relatives of the dead woman, but not one of 
the mourners could eat. In the early part of 
the journey little Pollypod was inclined to show 
her enjovment of the ride somewhat demonstra- 
tively, but Mrs. Podmore whispered to the child, 
*¢ Hush, Polly dear! Lily's mother’s in there!” 
pointing to the coffin. Pollypod had blue eyes, 


very bright, though not very large; but the - 


brightness went out of them and they grew 
larger as she learned this fact and looked at the 
coffin. A little while afterward, having watch- 
ed and waited and debated the point with her- 
self, without being able to come to a satisfac- 
torv conclusion, Pollypod asked why Lily’s 
mother did not get out of the box. 

** J would!” said Pollvpod. ‘‘If I was shut 
up there, I'd cry, and you'd let me out; wouldn't 
you? Wicked box! Father couldn’t play with 
me if I was shut up in you!” And listened and 
wondered why the clay in the coffin did not cry 
to escape. 

Once during the ride Lily nursed Polly for 
comfort, and the child, with her lips to Lily’s 
ear, said, 

“‘ Lily, I want to know !” 

It was one of Pollypod’s peculiarities that she 
was always wanting to know. 

‘“ Well, Polly ?” 

‘* Was Lily's mother naughty ?” 

‘Oh no, Polly! Ohno!” 

“© What is she shut up in the box for, then ?” 
asked Polly. 

‘¢She is gone from us, Polly dear.” 

‘“* Was you naughty, Lily ?” continued the in- 
quisitive little Pollypod ; ‘‘and is that the rea- 
son why she's gone?” 

‘“No, Polly dear.” ; 

‘“ What is the reason, then, Lily?” inquired 
the pertinacious little maid. ‘‘I want to know.” 

*?God has taken her, Polly,” said Lily, in a 
tearful voice. 

‘¢ Where has God taken her to, Lily ?” 

“There!” pointing upward. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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What did-the matter-of-fact little maid do, 
there and then, but go to the window and look 
into the bright sky for Lily's mother. Mrs. 
Podmore kept her there, and whispered to her 
that poor Lily was not well and must not be 
teased. But the child, at intervals, turned her 
perplexed eves to the coffin and then to the 
beautiful clouds, not at all satisfied in her mind, 
and with all her heart ‘‘ wanting to know.” 

At length the ride, weary to some and pleas- 
ant to some, was over, and they were in the 
church-vard and by the grave. ‘There a man, 
taking old Wheels aside, spoke a few words to 
him. An expression of amazement, almost of 
horror, came into the old man’s face. — 

‘“It is impossible!” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of uncontrollable agitation. ‘‘ Here—beneath 
God’s sky— Surely you are mistaken !” 

The man replied that there was no mistake. 

‘Where is the minister?” inquired the old 
man. ‘‘Is that his house? I will go and see 
him. Come, children, come with me.” 

And leaving his friends by the grave, the old 
man, followed bys his grandchildren, walked 
swiftly to the house of the Reverend Mr. Eman- 
uel Creamwell. 

When the relatives of the dead woman enter- 
ed the gloomy study, Felix, seeing a tender girl 
among them, offered Lily a chair. She bowed 
without looking into his face, and although she 
did not sit down, she rested her hand upon the 
chair, as if she needed support. If the thoughts 
which animated the minds of the five persons in 
that sombre study had been laid bare, the 
strangest of contrasts would have been seen. 
There sat the Reverend Mr. Creamwell; behind 
him was his son. They were at variance with 
one another, and each felt himself so much in 
the other's way that if it had not been for the 
tie of kinship that bound them their opposing 
natures would have led to the plain expression 
of scorn and contempt on the one side, and of 
harsh and bitter condemnation on the other. ' 

There stood the delicate girl, whose nerves 
during the last few days had been strung to the 
highest point of which her nature was capable. 
A pure and tender a indeed, as graceful as the 
flower from which she derived her name, and 
whose white bells, as they arch among the vivid 
leaves of green, tremble in the lightest breath 


from zephyr’s mouth. It was so with Lily at this 


time. <A harsh word would have ca her to 
quiver with pain. ‘The effect which the sudden- 
ness of her mother’s death, and the terrifying 
dreams that followed, had produced upon her 
had not passed away. Like the lily she stood 
there, dependent ypon surrounding things almost 
for very life itself; kind looks and sweet words 
gladdened her and helped to make her strong, 
as kind sunshine and sweet breezes gladden and 
make strong the flower. And like the flower, 
the light in which she stood seemed to come 
from inward brightness and purity. 

Her brother Alfred stood by her side. What 
was stirring in his mind ? ell, it was the day 
on which the Northumberland Plate was run for 
at the Newcastle-upon-Tyne races. ‘The race 
was over by this time. Had Christopher Sly 
won? He trembled to think that it might have 
been beaten—had come in second, perhaps; had 
lost ‘‘ by a head.” If it had, there was woe in 
store for him. If he were in London he would 
know; this uncertainty was torturing. Now he 
was in the depth of misery: Christopher Sly had 
lost, and’ he had to pay money and to make 
money good out of an empty purse. Now he 
was in the height of gladness: the horse could 
not lose—every one of the prophets had said so; 
Christopher Slv had won, and every thing was 
right. It was like a reprieve from death. 

Lastly, the grandfather. What his thoughts 
were will be seen in words. A strange and un- 
expected trouble had been added to his grief, 
and his handsome, thoughtfnl face showed traces 
of perplexed anxiety. 

Felix, standing hehir’ his father, looked at 
the fair girl before hir- and wondered what was 
to come. When he iad offered Lily a chair, 
the Reverend Mr. lreamwell had killed the 
proffered courtesy with an irritable wave of his 
hand, which expressed, ‘‘ You will not presume 
to sit in my presence.” In every thing that 
Felix did he found cause for anger, and he be- 
lieved that his son was animated by a distinct 
wish to thwart and oppose him: this very prof- 
fored courtesy to one of these persons was an- 
other argument in his mind against Felix. Mar- 
ble in the hands of a sympathetic worker was 
more capable of tenderness and gentleness than 
was the face of the Reverend Mr. Creamwell as 
he sat in his arm-chair and waited for the in- 
truders to speak. 

‘*My name, Sir, is Verity,” commenced the 
old man, in a humble and respectful voice. 

“So I understand,” said the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, in a hard and cold voice. 

Lily shivered as the harshly spoken words fell 
upon her ears. 

‘These are my grandchildren,” indicating 


Lily and Alfred. 


‘*A gentleman,” thought Felix, as he follow- 
ed the courteous action of the old man. 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell received the in- 
timation with a scarcely perceptible nod, and a 
colder chill came upon Lily’s sensitive spirit as she 
raised her eyes to the dark face of the minister. 

‘* They are the children of my dead daughter,” 
continued the old man, ‘‘ who, before she died, 
expressed a wish to be buried in the place which 
had been familiar to her in her younger and 
happier days.” 

‘* These details are scarcely necessary, I should 
say. What are yon here for?” 

The old man’s agitation was so great that he 
was compelled to pause before he answered ; but 
strength seemed to come to him as he looked at 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell’s stony face. 

‘‘The mother of these children,” he said, ‘‘is 
waiting in the church-yard to be buried.” 





‘© You received my message, I have no doubt.” 

‘*Some words were spoken to me as coming 
from you.” 

** Were not they sufficient ?” 

**T could not believe, Sir. that the words 
which were delivered to me came trom the lips 
of a minister of God.” 

A flash of something very like anger lighted 
up the small eyes of the Reverend Mr. Cream- 
well. 

‘* And so you come here to revile His minister?” 
he said. 

‘*I come here in all humility, Sir,” replied 
the old man. 

** Do vou wish me to repeat the message ?” 

“I wish to know, Sir, that I have been mis- 
taken. I can not believe that what I have been 
told is true.” 

“Tt is the evil of the ungodly that they can 
not answer straight. Do you wish me to repeat 
the message ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

**I¢ is very simple. My intimation was to 
the effect that I can not perform any service 
over the deceased woman.” 

‘“The prayers for the dead—” exclaimed the 
old man, almost imploringly. 

** Are not for her!” said the minister, finish- 
ing the sentence sternly. 

At these dreadful words Felix started forward 
to Lily’s side; the young girl was trembling, 
and he feared she was about to fall. Indeed, she 
would have fallen but for his helping hand. _In- 
ward fire possessed the soul of the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell at the action of his son, and his wrath 
was expressed in his face. Felix saw it, but did 
not heed it; his lips were firmly set as he yield- 
ed Lily to her grandfather's arms, who, as he 
bent over her, murmured, 

‘*T would have spared you the pain, my dar- 
ling! But I thought that your helplessness and 
your innocent face would have pleaded for us.” 

Then he turned to the minister. ‘‘ Why do 
vou refuse to perform the last rites over the body 
of my daughter ?” 

‘*T am mistaken if vou have not been in- 
formed. Her parents were members of the 
Wesleyan Methodist body, and the woman was 
not baptized in the Church of England. There- 
fore I can not say prayers over her.” 

‘* Is that God’s law ?” 

‘* It is mine,” replied the Reverend Mr. Cream- 
well, with incorfsiderate haste. If, when he 
heard the rejoinder, he could have caused the 
old man to fall into dust at his feet, he would 
have done so. 

‘** You say truly, Sir,” said the old man, in a 
tone of bitter calmness. ‘‘ It is not God's law; 
it is yours.” 

‘The Reverend Mr. Creamwell shaded his face 
with his hand. He did not choose that the feel- 
ing there expressed should he seen. He knew, 
by his son’s sympathetic movement toward Lily, 
that Felix had gone over to the enemy, and a 
consciousness possessed him that Felix was not 
displeased at his discomfiture. Still it was his 
duty to assert himself, and he did so according- 
ly in severe measured terms, and in tones utterly 
devoid of feeling: 

‘*T have already told you that you came here 
to revile—to revile God through his minister. 
It is such as yon who set men’s minds afire, and 
drive them into the pit.” 

But the old man interrupted him with, 

‘* Nay, Sir, do not let us argue; J, at least, 
have no time. A dead woman is waiting for 
me. I must go and seek a minister who will 
say prayers over the poor clay. Come, my chil- 
dren.” 

‘*To seek a minister!” echoed the Reverend 
Mr. Creamwell, ‘* What minister ?” 

‘© A Methodist minister, as that is yonr will.” 

‘‘ Presumptuous!” exclaimed the Reverend 
Mr. Creamwell, in wrath so pions that a color 
came to his usually pale face. ‘‘ No Methodist 
minister can be allowed to pray in My church- 
yard”—with a protecting look and motion of his 
fingers toward the ground where the dead lay— 
a look which said, ‘“‘ Fear not! My lips have 
blessed vou; my prayers have sanctitied you. 
Thon shalt not be defiled !"" 

‘* How, then, is my daughter to be buried ?” 
asked the old man, with his hand to his heart. 

‘‘“The woman must be buried in silence!” re- 
plied the minister. 

As if in sympathy with the words, a dark cloud 
passed across the face of the sun, and the sun- 
beam, with its myriad wonders, vanished on the 
instant, while the truant flashes of light that 
were playing in the corners of the room darted 
gladly away to places where light was. 

The old man bowed his head, and the words 
came slowly from his trembling lips. 

““Cruel! Unjust! Wicked!” he said. ‘‘ Bit- 
terly, bitterly wicked! Do we not all worship 
the same God? What has this innocent clay 
done, that holy words may not fall upon the 
earth that covers her? What have we done, 
that the last consolation of prayer shall be de- 
nied to us?” Then looking the minister steadi- 
ly in the face, he said, in a firm voice, ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to your deserts may you be judged! Ac- 
cording to your deserts may you, who set your 
law above God’s and call yourself His priest, be 
dealt with when your time comes!” 

Turning, he was about to go, when the voice 
of the Reverend Mr. Creamwell stopped him. 

‘** Now that you have done vour reviling, you 
will attend to me fora few moments. You lived 
in this parish once ?” 

‘“*Twenty years ago,” replied the old man. 
‘* All my life up to that time—I and my poor 
daughter. There will be some here who will re- 
member me.” 

‘© T remember you myself. You had a son?” 
' §No; I had but one child, she who lies yon- 
der.” 

‘“Pshaw! it is the same—you had a son-in- 
law—’” 
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The old man looked up with a 
gerness, and Alfred, who had hitherto been per- 
fectly passive—having, indeed, for most of the 
time been engrossed in torturing himself about 
Christopher Sly and the Northumberland Plate 


rehensive ea- 


—made oa sudden movement forward. The old 
man laid his hand upon his grandson's arm, cau- 
tioning him to silence. 

‘* The father of these young persons,” contin- 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell. ‘* Where is 

e! 

‘* Alfred.” exclaimed the old man, ‘‘ take Lily 
away. Jt is too close for her here. I will join 
you presently outside.” 

Indeed, Lily was almost fainting. The long, 
weary ride, the abstention from food for so many 
hours, and the sufferings she had experienced 
during the dialogue between her grandfather and 
the minister had been too much for her strength. 
Seeing her weak state, Felix stepped forward to 
assist Alfred, and presently they were in the 
porch. 

‘* Stay one moment, I pray,” exclaimed Felix, 
hurriedly; ‘‘ only a moment.” 

He darted into the house and bronght out a 
chair. 

“There!” he said. ‘‘ Let her sit here for a 
minute or two. It will do her good. We face 
the west, and the ann is the other side of us.” 

It is a fact that Felix, with quick instinct, had 
selected this place as being likely to revive the 
girl. They were out of the glare of the sun. 

‘*Now if vou will oblige me and not let her 
move,” he said, in the same hurried, eager tone, 
‘¢ von will lay me under an obligation that I shall 
never be able to pay.” 

The words were scarcely out of his month be- 
fore he was up siairs, in his own room, tearing 
open his valise; he scattered the things wildly 
about, and came fiving down again, with a fine 
white handkerchief and a bottle of Cologne-wa- 
ter in his hand. He ponred the liquid upon the 
handkerchief, and, with a delicate consideration, 
handed it to Alfred. 

‘* Bathe her forehead with it,” he said; ‘‘ place 
it on her forehead—so. Now blow gently—gen- 
tly. Let me!” 

He blew upon the handkerchief, and the de- 
liciously cool breeze revived the fainting girl 
She looked gratefully into his face, which turned 
crimson beneath her gaze. But his task was not 
yet completed, it seemed. He took from his 
pocket a flask, which he had also found in his 
valise, There waa ao little silver cup attached 
to the flask, and he poured a golden liquid 
into it. 

‘*'Taste this.” he said; ‘it will do rou good. 
Nay, put your lips to it; there’s no harm in it. 
Yonr brother will drink first to show yon how 
reviving it is.” 

His voice war like a fountain; there was 
romething so hearty and frank and good in it 
that it refreshed her. Alfred emptied the silver 
cup, and his eyes brightened. 

‘*Take a little, Lily,” he said ; ‘‘ it wilZ do you 

od.” 

She drank a little, and felt stronger at once. 

‘*Where’s grandfather ?” she asked then. 

‘* Ye will be with you presently,” replied Fe- 
lix. ‘I am going in to him. I will tell him to 
come to you. But before I go”’—and here his 
voice faltered and became more earnest—‘“‘I 
want you to say that vou forgive me for any 
pain that von may have felt in—in there,” point- 
ing in the direction of the room they had left. 

‘Forgive vou!” said Lily, in surprise. ‘Why, 
you have been kind to us! It was not vou who 
raid those dreadful words to grandfather. There 
is nothing to forgive in you.” 

‘There is much to forgive,” snid Felix, im- 
petuously ; ‘‘ much, very much, if it be true that 
the sins of the father shall be visited on the 
children. I am in that state of remorse that I 
feel as if I have been the cause of your suffering 
and vour pain.” 

‘“Nay, you mast not think that,” she said, in 
n very gentle voice; ‘‘I am not well, and we 
have come a long, long way.” 

‘* Well, bnt humor my whim,” he persisted ; 
‘“it will please me. Savy, ‘I forgive vou.’” 

‘I forgive you,” she said, with a sad sweet 
smile. 

‘Thank vou,” he said, gravely, and touched 
her hand ; and as he walked into the honse again, 
and into the study where his father and old Wheels 
were, Lily’s sad smile lingered with him, and 
made him, it may be presumed, more unreason- 
ablv remorseful. 

While this scene was being enacted outside 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell's house, the con- 
verration between the minister and old Wheels 
was proceeding. When Lily was ont of the 
room the old man said, 

‘“ Will you please detain me here as short a 
time as possible, Sir, as we have much to do 
and far to go?” . 

‘*T will not detain vou long,” said the Rever- 
end Mr. Creamwell, in the tone of a man who is 
about to smite his enemy on the hip: ‘* possibly 
vou would not have remained had you not been 
curious to know what I have to say respecting 
your son-in-law.” 

‘¢ Possibly not, Sir; vou may guess the reason 
why I wished the tender girl who was here just 
now not to be present while you spoke.” 

‘‘ Because I might say something unpleasant. 
Well, it is not a creditable story. Searching . 
among the papers of a deceased man, having 
warranty to do so, his effects being the property 
of my son, I came upon this paper. It recites 
a singular story of an embezzlement which took 
place—let me see; ah, yes—which took place 
nearly eighteen years ago. You know the story, 
probably ?” 

‘¢ There are so many stories of embezzlement. 
Is my name mentioned ?” 

‘‘ Otherwise I should not have spoken of the 
matter to you. After reciting the manner of the 
embezzlement and the name of the criminal, it 
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“THE WOMAN MUST BE BURIED IN SILENCE.” 


speaks of intercession made by you on his behalf, 
and how, somewhat out of compassion and some- 
what out of policy, criminal proceedings were 
withheld. You undertovk to repay the money, 
and after the payment of one large sum dates 
are set down on which smaller sums were paid 
on account from time to time.” 

‘‘T have nothing to say,’’ the old man ob- 
served, as the minister paused. 

‘* Any thing to deny?” asked the minister. 

At this point Felix entered the room. 

‘*Nothing to deny. ‘The story is true.” 

‘‘And you,” exclaimed the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, loftily, ‘‘ the father of a criminal who 
should be expiating his crime in prison, presume 
to lift your voice against me! ‘Truly, I should 
but be doing my duty to society if I were to make 
_ the matter public.” . 

‘* Do I understand that the man from whom 
the money was embezzled is dead ?” 

‘* He is dead.” 

‘‘There is a balance still due,” said old 
Wheels: ‘fone hundred pounds. Has he left 
the claim to any one?” 
- ** My son is heir. to the property,” said the 
Reverend Mr. Creamwell. oe 

‘‘Your son!” There were traces.of disap- 


pointment in the old man’s voice as he looked . 


at Felix. ‘‘Is this he?” 

“Thisishe.” © ° | 

‘* You shall be-repaid, Sir,” said the old man, 
humbly, to Felix, ‘‘ to the last farthing.” Fe- 
lix, who had stood before the old man with 


head inclined, turned away abruptly at these. 


words, and looked out of window. ‘‘It is but 
.just,’? continued the old man, in firm and gentle 
tones, ‘that you and he should know that no 
cone was to blame but the unfortunate man who 
committed: the crime—for crime it was undoubt- 
edly, although the law judged it not. The chil- 
dren who were here a while ago were babes at 
the time, and it was to save all of us from shame 
and misery that I undertook to repay the money. 
I have been all my life paying it, as you may see 
by the statement in your hand. I did not know 
that such a document was in existence. I have 
a signed quittance for the money at home, and 
have had from the time I paid the first install- 


ment, which, as you see, was large enough to 


wipe off at once three-fourths of the debt. But 
the moral claim remained and remains. It is 
my pride to think that some part of my dear 
granddaughter’s earnings have gone toward the 
clearing of her father’s shame, of which, up to 
the present moment, she has never heard. De- 
pend upon it, Sir, the balance that remains shall 
be faithfully paid. Have you any thing farther 
to say to me?” 
‘‘ Nothing farthe. You can go.” 
__ The old man lingered as though he were wish- 
ful to say a word to Felix ; but that young gentle- 
man, standing with his back to him, gave him no 


applied the light to the paper. 
Mr. Creamwell, with face white with anger, 
watched the burning of the paper. Felix let the. 


opportunity, and he left the study in silence. 
Then the Reverend Mr. Creamwell rose and 
paced the room, indulging in bitter meditations. 
It had been an unfortunate afternoon for him; 
every thing but this last small triumph had gone 
wrong with him; he had been crossed, almost 
defied, at every turn. First his son; then this 
presumptuous old man, whose words were still 
burning in his mind. And his son's silence now 
irritated him. Every moment added to his ir- 
ritation. Felix, standing with his face to the 
window, looking out upon the church-yard, and 
upon the figures of the old man and his grand- 
children walking toward the grave, showed no 


disposition to move or to speak. In the eyes of - 


his father this implied disrespect. He was not 

destitute of a certain decision of character, and 

in harsh tones he called upon Felix to speak. 
‘*T have been considering, Sir,” said Felix. 


‘*T ask your pardon for keeping you waiting.” 


‘* Considering what?” demanded the Rever- | 


end Mr. Creamwell. 


-**The proposition you made to me before. 


these persons intruded upon us. You offered 
me a shelter here until I determined upon a pro- 
fession.” 

‘*On the express understanding that you con- 
form to my rules,” 

‘*I do not forget, Sir. Those were your very 
words. Will you permit me?” He took from 
the table the document which had been referred 
to in the conversation that had lately taken place. 
‘* And this old man has been all his life paying a 
debt for which he was not liable! There is hope 
yet for human nature, Sir.” A queer smile 
came upon his lips as he uttered these words in 
a half-gentle, half-bantering tone. 

‘‘ Speak plainly,” was the stern rejoinder of 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell. - 

‘*T will try to do so. My uncle left a request 
that all his papers should be burned, and I am 
my uncle’s heir. Why was this preserved ?” 


‘*'You have heard : for your good. It is worth. 


money to you. The man admits the claim.” 
‘*Money!” exclaimed Felix, with a light 
Jaugh, in which there was bitterness. 
dead must be obeyed.” 
He went to the fire-place, struck a match, and 
The Reverend 


ashes fall into the fender, and tapped his fingers 
lightly together, with the air of one wiping away 
asoil, | 

“So!” he said. ‘‘I wash my hands of that.” 

- **You know what you have done?” said the 

Reverend Mr. Creamwell, placing his hand upon 
the table to steady himself. Baus Se 

‘Yes, Sir,” answered Felix, gravely; ‘‘ I shall 
never trouble you again.” | 

Then he left the room quietly and sadly. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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PASSIFLORA. 


StanDING in the lovely shade, 
Trancéd in the morning air, 
Lady fair and little maid, 
What hath stayed thy footsteps there? 


Something makes the lady linger, 
Following the childish finger 
Pointing where, from depths of dew, 
Peeping fragrant shadows through, 
Graceful in the golden hour, 

Lifts and leans a radiant flow’r. 


Mournful memories enfold her; 
Yet she whispers, with a smile, “ 
Lightly pressing the child's shoulder, 
“‘ Leave me, darling, for a while; 
Roll banal hoop a little way; 
I will watch you at your play.” 


Sweet and strange the haunting power 
Of that dream-recalling flower ; 

Every petal seems to be 

Moulded of a memory.:: 


There is hunger in her eyes: 
Looking on herself she sighs, . 
Stricken with the changeful shine 
Of her gems and vestments fine— 
Fetters, though, of festal grace, 
Symbols of a bondage base. 


“Can it be?” the lady thinks; 
**Was I, then, so vilely bought 
By the glitter of the links 
Of a chain no love had wrought— 
Self-expelled from the sweet heav’n 
Of my lover's loving thought ?” 


Gentlest zephyrs swayed the flower, 
Wandered in and out the bower, 
Whispered with her dress, and then, 
Flitting through the bow’r again, 
Kissed the rosy child at play, 

Softly sighed, and swooned away. 


In the breathless air the leaves 
Seemed, in mute enchantment lying, 

Like the glistening wings of birds 
Charméd in the act of flying. 

Through the stillness to her side 

One sad shadow seemed to glide. 


Dainty hands, that hung apart, 
Now she clasps with sudden start, 
Thinking, with an aching heart, 
‘*I would give, had I the power, 
All, to know one perfect hour 


‘In his arms who, with a kiss, 


Gave me once a flower like this!” 
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Then the shadow, grown so bright, 
Fairer, finer than the light, 

In its radiance bending, pressed 

That pale lady to its breast, 

Kissed her trembling lips and smiled, 
Pointing to the little child— 


Smiled, and vanished in the glow 

Of the morning. Did she know? 
Who can tell? Yet something seemed 
To have blessed her as she dreamed. 
Dreaming still, with drooping head, 
Thus within herself she said: 


‘For dear love betrayed and slain 
Nothing, nothing can atone! 

I have earned mine own regret, 
Won the bitter wage of pain: 
Groping loveless ways—alone, — 
Life hath left one promise yet 
Leaving thee—my little one! 


‘*Love shall save my little child! 
Not the sunny heav'ns shall be 
More inviolate and free 

Than thy gentle heart in thee.” 
Thinking thus the dreamer smiled. 
‘* Love shall be as summer skies 
In the deep blue of thine eyes ; 
Ever on thine open brow 

Shall thy heart reveal, as now 
Glorious and undefiled.” 


Slowly from the lovely bow’r, 
From the dream-recalling flow’r, 
Glides the lady. In her face, 
"Neath its olden haughty grace, 
Through its cloud of vain repining, 
Something new is softly shining. 


While the lady's looks are bent 
On her child with high intent, 
They who know her not, and they 
Who have seen her day by day, 
Greeting her with transient gaze, 
Glance again in vague amaze: 
Some a trivial wonder feeling, 
Faintly felt, and quickly flown; 
Others from her heart's revealing 
Turn to visions in their own. 


Many through the snmmer day 
Come and go that sylvan way, 
Linger for a languid hour 

In the shadows of the bow’r. 

Did that flow'r, unheeded, bending 
Meekly in the fervid noon, 

In its dying fragrance lending 

To the blending sweets of June, 
Bloom in vain or die too soon? 
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DESTRUCTION OF ANTIOCH. 


T an early hour of the morning of April 8 

{the ighabitants of the ancient city of Antioch 
were roused from slumber by a rambling noise, 
Jouder than thunder, which to their terror-stricken 
minds portended some awful catastrophe. Rush- 
ing into the streets, they found the ground rock- 
ing to and fro, the houses toppling over in all 
_ “directions, and the air filled with the shrieks of 
the maimed and dying. The panic-stricken cit- 
izens flocked in crowds toward the open country, 
hoping to make their escape ; but fifteen hundred 
perished in the flight, and were buried beneath 
the rains of the falling buildings. To add to 
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THE CITY OF ANTIOCH, SHOWING THE OLD WALLS AND CASTLE. 


the terror of the scene, the river Orontes rose and 
swept over the lower portions of the city, carry- 
ing away the two bridges that spanned it, and 
the greater portion of the walls of the town. 


Antioch. the Beautiful, the-Queeg of the East, 


was once the most magnificent city of Syria, even 
outshining its wealthy rivals Aleppo and Da- 
mascus. It was built 300 B.c. by Seleucus Ni- 
cator, founder of the Syro-Macedonian em- 
pire, and named in honor of his father Anti- 
ochus. For six hundred years it was esteemed 
the most prosperous city in Wesfern Asia, the 
centre of arts and civilization. Its climate, tem- 
pered by the west wind, was the most delicious, 
though enervating, in the world, Its very origin 
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was a romance. When its founder decided upon 
his great undertaking, the sanction of auguries 
was sought for the establishment of the new me- 
tropolis, Like Romulus on the Palatine, Seleu- 
cus is said to have watched the flight of birds 
from the summit of Mount Casius. An eagle, 
carrying in his talons a fragment of the flesh of 
the sacrifice, decided the site of Antioch. This 
legend is often represented on the coins of An- 
tioch by the figure of an eagle carrying the thigh 
of a victim; while the astrological propensities 
which characterized the Antiochans are signi- 
fied by the figure of a ram combined with a 
star, denoting the vernal sign of the zodiac, under 


which the city was founded. 
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FOUNTAIN AT ANTIOCH. 
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It was at Antioch that the followers of Christ 
first assumed the name of Christians; it was 
from there that St. Paul commenced his mis- 
sionary labors, and that St. Chrysostom, the 
‘* golden-mduthedy’ was bogn. But misfortune 
already hovered over the doomed city. About 
145 b.c. a hundred thousand of the inhabitants 
perished in a war with the Jews. In 115 a.p. 
the city was visited by an earthquake which last- 
ed several days and nights, and destroyed a large 
portion of it. The Emperor Trajan narrowly 
escaped with his life by leaping from a window. 
Thirty years later it was nearly annihilated by 
fire, but was rebuilt by Antoninus Pius. In 331 
4.D., after having been thrice captured and plun- 
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dered, it was scourged by a terrible famine ; and 
in 381 by another still more severe, which was 
followed by the plague. In 458 it was almost 
entirely destroyed by an’ earthquake; in 526 it 
suffered the same fate again; and twelve years 
later Chosroes, King of Persia, captured it, burn- 
ed it to the ground, and put all the inhabitants 
to the sword. Jn 587 it was again blotted out 
by an earthquake, in which thirty thousand lives 
were lost. It subsequently passed from the 
hands of the Crusaders into those of the Egyp- 
tians, and sank into a state of complete insig- 
nificance. Another earthquake, in 1822, swal- 
lowed up all that remained of the relics of the 
past. A miserable little Arab town of about 
seven thousand inhabitants rose on the ruins, 
and one-half of this has just been leveled to the 
. ground by the last in a long line of unparalleled 
calamities, that have crushed the destinies of 
what was once the greatest city of the East. 


POPPING THE QUESTION 
I RECOLLECT, in former days, 
I loved a maiden with blue eyes ; 


Her style was gentle, and her hand 
Exactly formed the proper size. 


Her voice in cadence had the sound 
An eddy makes in mossy nook, 

And when she spoke to me, I thought, 
With slightly extra interest shook. 


Thns dawning of sweet love began— 
Delightfal tremblings in my chest 

Foretold the bliss to come at noon, 
When all the truth had been confessed. 


One charming day when larks were high, 
And we were on the walk alone, 

I thought that Providence had marked 
The hour especially our own. 


I told her in few words my love; 
She answered with accepting tear ; 
And just before the sealing kiss, 
Sighed, ‘‘ What's your income, dear?” 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


or Benevolence.—Our Universities.— 
An Opportunity f ost Roe. rei 
WVCr you like to join in a subscription for 

the enfranchisement of an innocent prisoner 
and in the cause of ‘‘right against might?” be- 
cause, if so, there is now an opportunity such as 
is not likely to occur again. The claimant to 
the Tichborne estates has issued from Newgate 
an address to the people of England, asking for 
funds to defend him upon his approaching trial 
for perjury, and I have no doubt he would have 
no objection to have them supplemented by a few 
American dollars. It is just possible that you 
may decline to take advantage of this chance of 
showing your love of justice; but, seriously, I do 
think if there is any truth in the statement that 
<9 fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind,” your 
Tammany and Erie rings ought to do something 
for this poor gentleman. He has attempted alone 
what they have striven for shoulder to shoulder, 
and is the hero of the most gigantic swindle in 
the Old World as they in the New. ‘‘Sir,” ob- 
served one of his believers yesterday (who has sub- 
scribed to his story, but not, so far as I could 
gather, to his relief fund), “‘I believe that man 
to be as much a martyr as any saint in the cal- 
endar.” 

‘So do I,” was the cruel rejoinder—‘‘ in the 
Newgate Calendar.” 

This injured innocent, though his love of sport- 
ing is well known, was not even permitted to leave 
his cell to witness the boat-race between Oxford 
and Cambridge on Saturday, which, notwith- 
standing the snow and hail, attracted its tens 
of thousands, as usnal. Curiously enough, the 
popularity of this event has so greatly increased 
of late years that I should not be surprised if it 
prolonged the existence of both universities in 
their present state. ‘he exclusiveness of their 
course of education, which is almost wholly con- 
fined to classics and mathematics, its inefficiency, 
and, above all, the immense expense attending 
it, has been long felt to be a national grievance, 
while the conservative character of the opinions 
promolgated therein has not tended to conciliate 
the public toward them. Five hundred pounds 
is the very least for which it is possible to obtain 
a university degree, its average price being more 
nearly double that sum; and when it is gained, 
unless a fellowship chance to be obtained with 
it, our graduates leave the apron strings of their 
alma mater wholly unprovided with the intellect- 
ual weapons by which the battle of life is to be 
fought. Yet, thanks to the sixteen young men 
of thew and sinew, and to their two coxswains 
of inconsiderable weight, who delight our metrop- 
olis yearly with the gratuitous spectacle of a 
boat-race, I am compelled to own that the cleans- 
ing of the Augean stables on Cam and Isis seems 
farther off than ever. <A certain gentleman in 
‘¢ Pickwick” observes of his friend, whose moral 
qualities are called in quéstion, ‘‘ He can imitate 
six cats in a wheelbarrow—six distinct cats, I give 
you my word of honor; and how can one help 
admiring a fellow with traits like that?” And 
so itis inthis case. ‘‘ No matter what lads learn 
or don’t learn,” says the public, ‘‘one can not 
help admiring a university system that produces 
eight distinct men in an outrigger, all rowing like 
one”—and, it must be confessed, a very good one. 

Two or three days before this event comes off. 
the great current of life in the West End is per- 
ceptibly swelled by an alien stream. Old uni- 
versity men, country curates perhaps, glad to be 
reminded of their palmy days, and willing thus 
to expend one of their few holidays in the year, 
come from afar to see ‘the race ;"’ while all the 
young under-graduates who can muster a ten- 
found note rush up to town with the same ob- 
ject, and perhaps some others, They throng 
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the theatres, the music-halls, the casinos: and 
not being under the vow of abstinence that the 
competitors in the aquatic contest have to keep, 
astonish the natives by their capabilities of en- 
joyment. Even the circles of the City, of the 
marts and banks, are stirred for a few hours ; 
and every one drives, or rides, or steams to the 
river-side. For a week before we sedulously re- 
new our acquaintance with Smith, who has a 
house at Hammersmith, or Jones, who has a 
villa at Mortlake, in hopes to be asked to the 
breakfast that they always give on such occa- 
sions. ‘The week afterward we have dropped 
them again, for their dwellings (which are also 
invariably damp) have no attraction for us ex- 
cept that they command a view of this exciting 
&pectacle—and their proprietors know it. ‘‘We 
shall see you, I suppose, next year,” says Jones, 
with a look of comical remonstrance, as we leave 
his hospitable door. 
R. Kemsue, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NTELLIGENCE has been recently received 
from Yedo by one of the Japanese embas- 
sy to the effect that the barbarous custom which 
has existed to an alarming extent of inflicting 
unishment upon all persons professing faith in 
Phristianity has been gradually growing into 
disfavor ever since the present Mikado ascended 
the throne. The news now comes to us that 
the Mikado and his able counselors have deter- 
mined to recognize the inalienable right of all 
persons to such a mode of worship as is consist- 
ent with the dictates of their own consciences. 
Only a short time ago reports were circulated 
that native Christians at ae Japan, had 
suffered cruel tortures for their religion, and 
that a high official at the Mikado’s court was 
the chief eee These reports have been 
wholly contradicted both, by London journals and 
by prominent members of the Japanese embas- 
sy. Itis believed that the persecution of native 
Christians is a thing of the past on the part of 
the Japanese government; that while it is pos- 
sible, in the transition state of the empire, some 
ex-prince, not yet deprived of all power, may 
have enforced some old edicts against Christian- 
ity, the government iteelf would entirely dis- 
countenance any thing of the kind. Recent 
missionary letters from Yokohama speak of the 
obstacles to the propagation of the Christian 
faith in Japan as ‘* fast disappearing.” 





A writer in a Milwaukee paper asks, ‘‘ What 
have I gained in a son who, at twenty years of 
age, is an example of scholarship, but at twenty- 
one dies of consumption?’ This is a question 
which all thoughtful parents may well consider. 
Extensive learning and a broken constitution 
will avail little. Training of the mind and body 
should keep pace with each other. 





Thump goes the Speaker's gavel, its sullen 
thud marking the hour of twelve, and calling to 
order the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington. The chaplain, with painful punctual- 
ity, commences his officially religious service. 
Perhaps one-quarter of the members are pres- 
ent. Of these some assume a standing position, 
or bow the head in acknowledgment of the re- 


ove exercise; some sit, with no recognition 
oO 


it; occasionally one continues to read his 
newspaper or goes on with his writing; and 
very ney one may see a couple of members 
en d in a whispered conversation. The 
prayer ended, the clerk reads, in a hard, un- 
viele but extraordinary vuice, certain rec- 
ords. That voice, we suppose, would the soon- 
er wear out were it modulated at all to give the 
least expression. Bills are in order to-day, and 
the clerk has no sooner ended than “‘ Mr. Speak- 
er,” ‘‘Mr. Speaker,’ comes from every part of 
the House, which by this time is somewhat full- 
er. That same Speaker must stand a chance of 
growing crazed by the continual hurling of that 
note in his ears. The member from so and so 
gets the floor, and then follows a little speech, 
or a big one, as the case may be. Does any 
body attend to what he is saying? Possibly: 
the Globe reporter certainly does; but as for the 
majority of the others, why, can they not read 
it all in the Globe the next morning? Watch 
for a moment from the gallery the general as- 
ect of the house. Members are walking rest- 
essly about, Pe better contented any 
where else than in their own seats. A favorite 
and characteristic position is with both hands 
in the pockets; this is varied by one hand in 
pocket and one behind the back, or both behind 
the back or over the head. Some who retain a 
sitting posture poise their feet on opposite 
chairs or desks ; many tip back at an angle sup- 
posed to be comfortable in the extreme ; whil 
others still, converting their chairs into tem- 
porary rockers, jog themselves back and forth 
contentedly. Some sit sensibly in their seats 
listening to the one speaking, or are quictly 
reading or writing. The aspect below changes. 
A motion to adjourn has been made; the Speak- 
er calls for a vote by yeas and nays, then by 
count, and finally the long roll is read. But 
how long must be the adjournment? Another 
vote is taken, again the tedious roll is called, 
and so half an hour or even an hour is spent. 
Unsophisticated Jookers-on think, ‘‘ What a 
waste of time!’ and mentally calculate: with 
one hundred and twenty-five members in the 
House, one hour wasted by all makes a big slice 
of time. But all this is with a purpose; fili- 
bustering is not an uncommon device of polit- 
ical men. 





Young girls receive another warning from the 
fate of Marie Van Noort, of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey. One evening recently she surpassed all 
her companions in “jumping the rope’’ four 
hundred times in succession without stopping. 
She died the next day. 





An eache Re gives the following method to 
discover spurious ee a or national bank 
notes: Divide the last two figures of the num- 
ber of the bill by four, and if onc remain the lct- 
ter on the genuine will be A; if two remain it 
will be B; if three, C; and should there be no 
remainder, the letter will be D. For example, a 
note is registered 2461; divide sixty-one by four, 
and you will have one remaining. According to 
the rule the letter on the note will be A. In 
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ease the rule fails, be certain that the bill is 
counterteit. 





A new historical relic is to be added to the 
treasures of Notre Dame, Paris, in the shape of 
the cassock worn by Monseigneur Darboy on 
the day of his death. Visitors to the church 
may then see the cassocks of the three arch- 
bishops of Paris who died by assassination: of 
Monseigneur Affré, killed on the barricade of St. 
Antoine; of Monseigneur Sibour, killed in the 
Church of St. Etienne du Mont; and of Monsei- 
gneur Darboy, killed by the Communists in the 
prison of La Roquette. 





On court occasions the Queen of England is 
usually dressed with simplicity. Her favorite 
dress is black silk, with a train trimmed with 
crape and jet, and the usual long. white tulle 
yell surmounted by a coronet of jet. In addi- 
tion to this she usually wears some jet orna- 


‘ments, the ribbon and star of the order of the 


Garter, the orders of Victoria and Albert and 
Louise of Prussia, and many German aouly 
orders. The princesses generally wear blac 
and silver, with pearl ornaments. But the at- 
tendant crowd of dukes, duchesses, viscounts, 
countesses, distin ished forel ers, consuls, 
embassadors, and honorable and honored peo- 
ple are radiant in magnificent garments and 
costly jewelry. 





The Prudential Assurance Company, of Lon- 
don, has created a department of service for 
which only the daughters and widows of profes- 
sional men, merchants, and gentlemen engaged 
in public offices are cligible. This restriction 
is made with a view 0: ae ladies of the 
best education who are compelled to seek em- 
ployment. In London women are quite gen- 
erally employed as clerks in tele h and post 
offices, and usually give entire satisfaction. 





An exchange tells a pretty bit of a story, which 
contains such a good lesson for children of small 
and eer fre that we a it, somewhat 
abridged: One day a finc Newfoundland dog 
and a mastiff had a sharp discussion over a 
bone, and warred away as angrily as two boys. 
They were fighting on a bridge; and the first 
thing they knew, over they went into the wa- 
ter. The banks were so high that they were 
forced to swim some distance before they came 
to a landing-place. It was very easy for the 
Newfoundlander; he was as much at home in 
the water as aseal. But not so poor Bruce; he 
atruggled and tried his best to swim, but made 
little headway. The Newfoundland dog quickly 
reached the land, and then turned to look at his 
old enemy. He saw plainly that his strength 
was fast failing, and that he was likely to 
drown. So what should that noble fellow do 
but plunge in, seize him gently by the collar, 
and, keeping his nose above water, tow him 
safely into port! It was funny to see these 
dogs look at each other as they shook their 
wet coats. Their glance said as plainly as 
words, ‘‘ We'll never quarrel any more.” 





An Orange County farmer went out one morn- 
ing to dig ina muckswamp. Most Bete 
ly he turned up the bones of a mastodon, for 
which relics, it is said, he has refused fifteen 
hundred dollars. It is to be hoped, however, 
that all the Orange County farmers will not neg- 
lect their butter and cheese and milk to look for 
mastodons. It would not pay as a steady busi- 
nces. 





Japan now possesses a large fleet of war and 
transport steamers. The government has con- 
structed a stone dry-dock which will admit 
steamers of the largest size; also it has foun- 
dries and machine-shops containing the best 
machinery obtainable in France. A railroad is 
being constructed between Yedo and Kiogo, a 
distance of about 400 miles. Sixteen hundred 
pupils are studying foreign languages in the 
government schools at Yedo, three-fourths of 
whom are under American teachers. An Amet- 
ican fills the highest office that a foreigner can 
hold under the Japanese government—that ie, 
imperial councilor—whose duty is to frame codes 
of general laws for the empire. Four Americans 
compose a scientific commission to introduce 
new methods of agriculture, mechanics, mining, 
roads, etc.; while another American has been 
appointed to revise and organize a system of in- 
ternal revenue somewhat similar to our own. 
About one thousand Japanese have been sent 
abroad during the last four years to study the 
laws and languages and customs of Christian 
countries. e embassy now. visiting the Unit- 
ed States for international purposes will be keen 
observers of our republican institutions. 





Many of the streets and avenucs of Washing- 
ton are from 130 to 160 fect wide, and none are 
less than 90 feet. This peculiarity in the laying 
out of the capital gives a frec and airy aspect to 


the whole city; but it can easily be seen what a |” 


burden it must be to construct properly, and to 
keep in good repair and in a cleanly condition, 
such wide streets. A few huge thoroughfares 
like these would be excellent, but so large a 
number is needless. They are inconvenient to 
cross, and, from the difficulty of shading them, 
intolerably hot in summer. In laying out Wash- 
ington, streets seem to have been the main idea 
in view, and building lots a matter of secondary 
importance. 





As earthquakes are becoming of so frequent 
occurrence—in our own country to a slight ex- 
tent, and more seriously in other countries—it 
is comforting to recollect that Sir John Herschel 
and other scientific men were believers in the 
head usefulness of these convulsions of nature. 

he theory is that were it not for the changes 
in the carth’s crust which are constantly bein 
effected by the action of subterranean forces, of 
which the ae is the most active mani- 
festation, the action of the sea beating upon the 
land, together with the denuding power of rain, 
would inevitably cover the entire earth with one 
vast ocean. 





The terrible carthquake in California, which 
wrought such destraction of life and property 
in the town of Lone Pine, was sensibly felt in 
San Francisco, Sacramento city, and other 

laces. The Sacramento Union relates the ef- 
ects produced at a ball which was in progress 
when the earthquake arrived: ‘‘Suddenly, while 
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dancing, the ladies looked in an astonished man- 
ner at the gentlemen, and the gentlemen at the 
ladies, each apparent having a suspicion that 
the other had been indulging too frequently in 
exhilarating beverages. Then followed a more 
severe shock, and the word ‘earthquake!’ 

from mouth to mouth. The dance suddenly 
stops many of the ladies fainted, while oth- 
ers clung to one ancther in terror. One you 
lady, who had started to descend the stairs lead- 
ing from the gallery to the main hall, was pre- 
cipitated from top to bottom, but escaped unin- 
jured. <A score or two started to rush out of 
the front entrance, but were checked by officers.” 





Tt is consoling to be assured by certain parties 
who have investigated the matter that a goodly 
pore of the milk sold in our city is free 

om injurions adulterations and untainted by 
disease. It is not so pleasing, however, to be 
informed that daily frauds are perpetrated by 
the systematic dilution of the milk with water. 
It is said that the average percentage of pure 
milk in the adulterated article with which thie 
city and vicinage is supplied is a little less than 
three parts in four; that is, to three quarts of 
a a little over one quart of water is 








LITTLE POLLY PILKERTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


LD Pilkerton—old by virtwe of his being 
Polly's father—kept a eaddier’s shop in 
Long Acre. He was the third generation which 
had dealt in pig-skin, and had been duly ap- 
prenticed to his father, who, in his turn, had 
served his own father, and had been dutifully 
instructed in the art and mystery of making sad- 
dies. The Pilkerton saddle had a good name, 
and the artists who built them knew their own. 
work. The shop was excellently kept—a pleas- 
ant large room, smelling of new leather, glitter- 
ing with new bits, curbs, and snaffles, and orna- 
mented with a finely carved head of a horse upon 
which the Pilkerton headstall, worked curiously 
and with a multiplicity of stitches, was exhibited 
to perfection. Herein old Pilkerton received 
his customers, gentlemen of large estates, mas- 
ters of hounds, young heirs who took an interest 
in hunting and in horses, and fair ladies who 
would step from their carriages to see their side- 
saddles built. : 

Pilkerton was a handsome dark man on the 
right side of forty-five, bald-headed, well-shaven, 
and with a neat black whisker. His manner 
was that of a sound, honest English tradesman. 
Quickly deferential in taking orders, firm and 
manly in pointing out what could and should be 
done, and of that kind which generally won its 
own way. ‘Leave that to me, Sir,” he would 
say. ‘I have worked in leather more than five- 
and-twenty years, and I know what can be done 
with it.” 

The saddler was a widower; his only daugh- 
ter, Polly, rising twenty, had been well educated 
at the Misses Blumberry’s Establishment, near 
Bedford Square, was an adept at music, and had 
carried off two or three prizes in French. On 
the whole she was superior in accomplishments 
to the general run of tradesmen’s daughters, and 
was soberly religious, being a Wesleyan and a 
Sunday-school teacher. 

As a rule, tradesmen who mind their shop 
find that their shop minds them, and have at 
their banker's plenty of money to fall back upon 
in the rainy day. But there are exceptions. 
Pilkerton was one. He was just as the story 
opens subject to a run of ill luck. His banker 
had “broken,” and, in breaking, broke some 
hundreds of smaller men into little pieces. The 
old saddler, however, weathered the storm. The 
shop did not look less bright and workman-like, 
but it had less stock in it: Pilkerton was in debt 
to his leather-sellér, had to send in his own bills 
at an earlier date, and, instead of a clerk, Polly, 
who never saw her father's customers before, 
came into and ornamented the little glass case 
which served for a counting-house, and kept his 
books. 

When sorrows come they come not single 
spies. Pilkerton, the saddler, tried to hold his 
own, and seeing a contract from a great house 
for saddlery, sent in—and blessed his luck when 
he got it! 

The great Earl of Sangpur, a military noble- 
man who devoted himself to his regiment—the 
Red-legs, a dashing light cavalry corps—deter- 
mined to astonish the world. He had invented 
n new demi-peak saddle, and, as the government 
looked coldly on it, had obtained from his Roy- 
al Highness the Commander-in-Chief the great 
favor of presenting the whole regiment with new 
saddles. H.R.H. looked upon this craze with 
a kindly pity, but the earl had proved himself a 
household soldier to the back-bone, and had 
once added £20 per man to the regulation price 
of the horses of the regiment. Sangpur was 
beloved by the men, but hated by his officers, 
whom he put to all manner of expense. ‘* What 
does a fellah,” he once said, ‘‘do in my regi- 
ment with less than three thonsand a year?” 
and the question was unanswerable. 

Messrs. Moses, Macbeth, & Company, the 
well-known army clothiers of St. James’s Street, 
took the contract. English society will not al- 
low the real workers to do such large jobs with- 
out a middle-man. Moses, Macbeth, & Com- 
pany thereon sent round to various saddlers, and 
Pilkerton—whose name stood very high—was 
selected to carry out the order of ‘‘seven hun- 
dred and fifty saddles, as per sample.” 

‘©We've got the best man in the ‘orld, mi 
lud,” said little Moses (a red-headed Israelite 
with a Roman nose and a heavy mustache, 
dressed in the most perfect civil-military cos- 
tume). He had originally been a tailor at 
Chatham, but had prospered—in spite of two 
bankruptcies—which ill-natured persons said 
made his fortune. 

‘Who is he?” 
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*¢ Pilkerton, of Long Acre.” 

** He'll do,” said the earl, who knew the sad- 
dler’s fame in the hunting-field. Why, then, 
did he not give the order to Pilkerton? This is 
one of the mysteries of trade. 

‘¢ We've got to find him the money,’ said Mr. 
Moses, with a jeer. ‘‘‘These good workmen are 
80 poor.” 

** You can draw, Mr. Moses, when part of the 
order is executed,” said the nobleman, kindly. 

Moses, Macbeth, & Co. did draw; poor Pil- 
kerton did not. Like an old-fashioned trades- 
man, he liked to have his money in a lump, and 
bad a pious horror of prepayment. His spirits 
rose with his luck, and he worked bravely at his 
contract. ; 

The Wesleyan minister under whom little 
Polly Pilkerton sat was the Reverend Samnel 
Stoker, a pious man, who did not disdain to 
sport an American degree of D.D. Dr. Stoker 


had prospered, lived in Bedford Square, had a 


son who was in a good position in the Metro- 
. politan and Provincial Bank, and a daughter 
who, when poor Pilkerton lost his money, tried 
to help Polly by taking music lessons from her. 
Miss Stoker was very stupid but very good-na- 
tured, and Polly was delighted. So was young 
Samuel Stoker, who delighted in his second 
name of Keach — Keach Stoker, Esq. —he was 
named after a celebrated divine who had ex- 
ponnded the prophecies. 

Keach Stoker was fond of music, went every 
Saturday to the Crystal Palace Concerts, and 
returned so late that he was never seen at his fa- 
ther’s chapel. Itis.a way with clergymen’s sons, 
as well as with those of pious Non-conformists. 
Sally Stoker, named Sarah after the wife of the 
patriarch, and born in days before D.D. orna- 
mented her father’s name, mourned over this, 
and the preacher himself improved the occasion 
in his celebrated *‘ Lectures to Young Men,” 
on what Keach called profanely the ‘‘ Double 
Event ;” that is, on ‘‘ Making a Bank in, both 
Worlds.” But Keach dressed fashionably, rose 
in his bank, shook his head when any one talked 
about marrying, said he was a beggar on five 
bundred a year; and so he was a beggar in 
slate-colored kid gloves, splendidly cut trowsers, 
a glossy hat, and unexceptionable boots. 

This did not—this miserable state of poverty, 
Y mean—hinder him from making covert love to 
Polly. When Polly gave her evening lessons, 
Keach, who was more than suspected of having 
been seen at theatres and promenade concerts, 
managed to stay at home, to the great delight 
of Sally and the D.D. He even joined in fami- 
ly prayer, carefully kneeling down on a scented 

tket-handkerchief. He was a universal favor- 
ite this young fellow, so sober, so staid, yet so 
awake to all the doings of the world. His fa- 
ther, in spite of his absence from chapel, and his 
ptesence in a new very high church where he 
could leave before the sermon, looked upon him 
with high favor. 

Keach on his part coached his father up on the 
state of the funds, and had he advised Pilkerton 
would have saved him from his losses. When 
the D.D.’'s congregation, upon the conclusion of 
a ministry of twenty years, presented him with a 
silver tea-pot and six hundred sovereigns, Keach 
took his ther aside, made him spend all the 
six hundred in ‘‘ Egyptians,” and in two months 
after sell ont at a premium which made six into 
eight. ‘Then he split the eight into two parts, 
and divided them equally between ‘‘ Russians” 
and ‘‘ ‘Turks :" both went up, the first more rap- 
idly; and when Dr. Stoker thought fit to retire, 
Keach congratulated the pater, as he called him, 
upon having a neat little ‘‘ thou,” a pet abbrevi- 
ation with City men for a thousand. 

‘* You were quite right to sell just before div- 
idends, pater. ‘Egyptians’ don’t stand quite so 
well ex div.” 

‘¢T don't touch the interest,” said old Stoker. 
** It smacks of usury.” 

‘¢Quite right, Sir,” said Keach, paring his 
nails. ‘‘I will tell you always when to sell out 
—and when to buyin.” ‘*‘ Why not?” he whis- 
pered to himself; ‘‘it will come to me some 
day.” 

So Keach Stoker, Esq., rising at his bank, and 
beloved at home, prospered with every body ex- 
cept Polly Pilkerton. 

‘The reason was not far to seek. 

Almost every evening, except on those of the 
music lessons, young Benjamin Mansell, who 
also sat under the great Stoker, and made his 
boots, came round ostensibly to talk about the 
leather market and the price of skins, but in 
reality to look at Polly Pilkerton. Old Mansell 
and old Pilkerton were boyhood’s friends, but 
the saddler, consorting with a higher class of 
customer, had learned to look down on the boot- 
maker. 

In his ‘‘line” Mansell was as good a work- 
man as Pilkerton; so there could be no reason 
for this show of pride. But when has pride a 
reason? Old Mansell, a thoughtful man, like 
his son, and boot-makers in general, smoked his 
pipe, thought that his friend “‘showed a stiff 
upper lip,” and said nothing. Young Mansell, 
on the contrary, felt the slight and would have 
_ resented it; but he was over head and ears in 
love with Polly. Love makes a man swallow a 

deal. Ben thought that he was not fine 
enough, and therefore improved himself both 
mentally and as far as bodily adornment went. 
He was a fine manly young fellow, thoughtful 
and observant, and determined to win his way. 
He did not take a bad way to do it: Polly ob- 
served his improvement, put ‘his motives, with 
the unerring perception of women when they are 
themselves concerned, down to the right cause, 
and liked him all the better for it. 

** Tcun’t think why you enceurage that young 
shoe-maker, Polly ?’ 

‘* He is a boot-maker, father—and we are but 
saddiers.” ; . 

“ Boot-makers and shoe-masers are aij the 
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same—-‘snobs!’” said old Pilkerton, bitterly. 
The loss of his money had made him very cynic- 
al, and his darling wish was to marry his daugh- 
ter to a man who was not only rich, but above his 
own station in life. 

‘*Snob or not,” said Polly, coloring at the 
insult, ‘‘he is more polite to you than Mr. Keach 
Stoker.” 

Both were thinking of the same person at the 


e. 

‘“*Ah! that is a man!” said Pilkerton, with 

to. ‘* He’s sure to rise in the world.” 

‘** 7 hope he will,” said Polly, tossing her head. 
That same evening she consoled young Ben by 
going out a walk with him round Russell Square 
and down by whatold Pilkerton called the Fond- 
ling. She had a will of her own, this Polly. 

‘*"Tain't quite a proper place for a young lady 
to walk, it’s so lonely,” said her father. 

‘‘Law!—and you and mother used to go 
a-courting round there when London wasn't half 
so fall,” said Polly, with a laugh, holding up her 
face for her father to kiss. ‘‘I can take care of 
myself; and Ben and I have walked and talked 
together since we were ten. He's so clever and 
so fond of poetry, and tells me such pretty 
things.” 

- This was true. Ben was an enthusiast; never 
talked of himself but when he had read some 
noble book or poem ; and he was always reading, 
and spouted it out to Polly—sometimes the peo- 

le thought the young ccuple quarreling. ‘I‘hey 
Pad not come to that yet; they had not even 
made love. 

But if Ben had puzzled his long head for a 


‘week—and he was no fool—he could not have 


hit upon a better way to catch Polly. When he 
recited in his grave tones and manly voice, and 
his good reading—taught him more by his own 
heart than by the Penny Elocutionist he took in, 
and the quarter he spent at a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute elocution class—Polly insensibly connected 
herself with the heroine, and Ben, as the nearest 
male creature at hand, with the hero, and her 
pretty eyes, turned on his, often glimmered with 
dewy tears under the gas lamps. Ah! those 
happy autumn walks; happy Russell Square; 
happy ‘‘ Fondling” —then soappropriately named. 
**} say, Ben,” said Polly, taking hold of his arm 
so closely that it made him shiver delightfally, 
‘tell me more about the ‘ Patrician’s Daughter’ 
—when Mildred won't have him, and she’s in 
love with him all the time, you know. How 
stupid women are! are they not, Ben?” 

**No, Polly; how can [ think so when you 
can take all the points so well ? They are not 
stupid. They think with their hearts.” . 

‘© That's why they break them so often, putting 
‘em to an improper purpose. . But, Ben, if a 
Miss Mildred—wasn’t it Mildred ?—rejected you 
on your being a—a—not a patrician, you know 
—what should yon do, Ben ?” 

‘*[ should break mine, Polly, if I loved her as 
I can love.” 

‘* How's that?” said Polly, with a feigned 
funny little laugh. 

‘With all my mind, with all my heart, and 
with all my soul" —here he gave Polly's arm, quite 
mechanically on his part, a tremendous squeeze, 
and the same delicious shiver ran through her 
frame—‘‘ and my neighbor as myself,”’ said Ben ; 
‘that’s in the Church C ism which Dr. 
Stoker preaches against, Polly.” . 

“Ts it?” said Polly. The tone of her voice 
was strangely altered. ‘‘ Gracious! there's ten 
o'clock, Ben. How late it is! 
father say ?” 

Somehow Polly felt rather guilty that night. 


What will poor 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue old saddler worked away at his contract 
early and late, and took so mach trouble that 
each saddle was indeed furnished ‘‘ as per sam- 
ple.” Seven hundred and fifty saddles took a 
good deal of work and leather; and work and 
leather have to be paid for. 

Pilkerton was too proud to unburden himself 
to Moses, Macbeth, & Co., and it would have 
been of little use had he done so. He followed a 
well-known custom, and made use of a little 
paper instrument; he, in the slang of Mr. Keach 
Stoker, ‘‘flew a kite,” drawing upon his old 
friend Mansell, who was a ‘‘ warm” man, so far 
as a few hundreds can make one warm, for 
‘‘ value received.” Mr. Mansell carried out the 
fiction like a man and a brother tradesman ; some 
‘* gentlemen” in the City discounted the bill, and 
Pilkerton was furnished with cash. Still, al- 
thoagh the boot-maker had obliged his early 
friend with the use of his name, Pilkerton did 
not think it any more proper that the boot-maker’s 
son should marry his daughter. 

There was, therefore, some little coolness when 
Polly came home, but the saddle contract was so 
nearly done, the money was so sure to be paid, 
and the saddler was too full of hope to be very 
fall of anger. 

So father and daughter found the time go very 

leasantly, Polly thinking of the ‘‘ Patrician’s 
aughter,” and admiring her Ben when he re- 


‘cited ‘Romeo and Juliet,” while the father 


stuck closely to work with his men, paying them 
liberally, too, until the whole seven hundred and 
fifty demi-peak saddles were delivered to Mr. 
Moses, who looked somewhat coldly at them be- 
fore Mr. Pilkerton, bat was loud in his praises 
of the work to Lord Sangpur. 

Had the saddler heard the words uttered b 
the Jew to the nobleman, he would have been full 
of praise if not of pudding. However, the work 
merited all that was said by Moses, Macheth, & 
Co. ; better saddles were never delivered; and 
my lord drew a check for the balance due on the 
spot. . 

Messrs. Moses, Macbeth, & Co. did not go 
and do likewise. They well knew the value of 
money, and sent poor Pilkerton wearily back 

i h hardly & sovereign in his pocket, fie had 


load. 





exhausted all his own money and the bill as 
well, and sat down, miserably enough, to wait. 
His contract had taken up his whole time; he 
had even offended some of his best customers ; 
and he sat in his almost empty shop, lately so 
full of bustle, with his strong muscular hands 
spread idly before him. 

‘* You're dull, father, to-day,” said Polly, ap- 
parently as gay as a lark. 

** Idle men generally are dull.” 

‘* Law! you're not idle; why, you are always 
at work. All work and no play, vou know. 
Why don’t you go and smoke a pipe with old 
Mr. Mansell ?” 

**J shall be thinking of that bill—comes due 
next week !” sighed Pilkerton.. 

‘*Never mind; I've got all our accounts out, 
and if they would only pay up—” 

‘* Ah! bat my customers are all out of town, 
and that man, Moses—I never saw a Macbeth 
about him.” 

‘*Whatafanny name! That's the same name 
that Ben talks about so beautifully,” said Polly 
to herself. ‘‘They must pay, father,” she said, 
‘*I¢ was a ready-money job, and at a 
ready-money price.” 

‘* Ah!” sighed Pilkerton, ‘‘I do wish they 
would think so. You see, gentlemen of their 
persuasion have not got to do as they would be 
done by.” 

‘*No; Ben says they ‘do, or else they would 
be done,’” whispered Polly. ‘‘I don't much 
like them. But there are good among them. 
Hallo! here’s the postman, father—with a 
check.” 

Pilkerton hurried forward, and trembled as he 
took a lawyer's letter. He stammered, hardly 
knowing what he said, ‘‘I can’t have made a 
mistake with that fresh bill of mine; it hasn’t 
come due; and this isn’t a writ, is it, Polly?” 
Peor old fellow! he was too innocent of those 
useful bits of paper. 

** Heavens, father! what is it?” 

He had torn open the letter, and one glance at 
it was enough for him. Messrs. Moses, Mac- 
beth, & Co. could not pay him the money, but 
they did the next best thing they could—they 
put his debt in a schedule. 

**Oh, Polly, Polly!” said the poor man, big 
drops gathering on his bald head—‘‘ bankrupt!” 

** You, father!” 

*“Worse. The something Jews—lI shall be 
sold up, stock, lock, and barrel, frame and flap, 
headstall and crupper!” Then he sank on his 
stool, and taking up his leather-cutting knife, 
threw it on the floor with such force that it shiv- 
ered like glass, the blade flying out of the door 
and nearly cutting a dog's tail off. Then the 
good man—and he was good—swore a great 
oath that he would never work more. 

‘* Be a man, father,” said Polly, trembling at 
his great rage, and yet somehow admiring him. 

‘*Be a man!” said he; ‘‘yes, and work for 
these desperate cheats—these fellows who take 
contracts, screw you down to the last penny, and 
then, aided by the law, cheat you out of that; 
these men who live in great houses upon the fat 
of the land and the lives of the poor. Be a man! 
—beaslave. By Heavens! the fellows who slonch 
about and won't work are right, after all. How 
many an honest tradesman and his family have 
been brought to misery and starvation by such 
as these! Many a tender gal and many an hon- 
est, hard-working mother— Polly, thank God, 
my wife's gone!” 

‘* Oh, father, father! I never heard you say so 
before. What wicked men they are! May God 
forgive them! But, father, are you sure this isn’t 
their misfortune ?”’ 

‘* Sure,” said the father: ‘‘ when it's the third 
time! My mates warned me to look sharp. 
Old Mansell did, and he knows a thing or two.” 

‘* Will you get any thing, father?” 

‘* What! when the lawyers have done their 
worst and had their pickings? No; do you sup- 
pose, Polly, as those gentlemen work for their 
own families or for their creditors? Why, they 
are as glad when there's a bankruptcy as an un- 
dertaker is when there’s a funeral coming off.” 

- *© How bad the world must be, father !” 

‘¢Well, it is not a good one—just now. About 
half a crown in the pound is all that will come 
to me.” 

‘* Just the eighth part!” 

‘* Little better than the tithe of mint and 
cummin,” said the saddler, bitterly. 

‘¢ And will that aid you? When does the bill 
come due?” 

““In a week; the bankruptcy may be settled 
in six months.” 

‘Why don’t you go through the court too, 
father?” said Polly, with a sudden inspiration. 

‘© What, 1?” said the old man, a gleam of hu- 
mor sparkling in his eye—‘‘ what, J, Polly? No; 
I'd rather go and rot in prison, and be a journey- 


man again and make saddles. My right hand’ 


hasn't forgot its cunning: let the worst come to 
the worst, I'll earn a crust for my gal.” 

‘‘Oh, father, dear old father!” cried Polly, 
‘*come into the back shop and let me kiss you. 
You're all a man, father, and you always were.” 

These good people, although so shaken to their 
bases that they were quite subdued and spoke al- 
most in a whisper, were not without a secret sus- 
tenance of‘hope. Polly counted up all the silver 
spoons, ran in and out her little glass case, and 
added up the bills again, to try and make them 
® pound or so more in case she had made a mis- 
take against themselves; sought Mr. Keach Sto- 
ker, and asked him what was to be done when a 
bill became due; upon which he said, ‘‘ Meet it 
like a British tradesman.” 

‘* But what if you can’t, Mr. Keach ?” 


‘* Well, then, you may, perhaps" —he was go- | 
ing to explain abont renewal, but Mr. Keach had - 


a small opinion of a woman's knowledge of bnsi- 
ness, and was silent for a time—then he said, 
‘'The bill's dishonored, for, of course, one’s 
friends have been applied to,” 
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Polly blushed, and remained silent; she had 
it upon her lips to ask some help of Keach, but 
her heart failed her. 
he knew all about the failure of M., M., & Co., 
and knew very well that his father’s old friend 
and disciple was put in great straits thereby. 
He loved Polly after his fashion, was jealous of 
young Mansell, but, having his own little game 
to play, would pot hold forth his finger. 

He, however, took care to warn the divine 
against lending money. 

‘** You are too generous, father,” returned the 
son, with a slightly perceptible sneer wholly lost 
on the preacher. ‘‘ It is not to be expected that 
a man who subscribed a guinea to your testimo- 
nial should borrow a hundred. You may have 
such an application.” 

** By my word,” said Dr. Stoker, a day or two 
afterward, ‘‘ Keach, you are a prophet.” 

_ “Keach also among the prophets,” said his 
sister. 

‘*Father means profits. I have put all his 
money in the ‘ Greeks,’ and they are moving up. 
You have not a penny to play with.” 

‘* You guess what I was about to say,” said 
the D.D. ‘‘Old Pilkerton came to me, and 
wanted to borrow money.” 

‘* Like his impudencg,” said Keach. ‘‘ What 
next, Sir?” 

Sally Stoker turned pale. She was abont, at 
Polly's instance, to prefer the same request. 
‘‘Oh, father,” she said, ‘‘vou could have done 
it! He is a most honest man.” 

‘* But a falling one, Sir,” said Keach. ‘And, 
remember, never catch at a falling knife or a fall- 
ing friend. “Tis a Scotch proverb, and indica- 
tive of that shrewd and cautious people.” 

‘**Poor old man!” said Sally. ‘* Don’t you 
remember, father, when he was much richer 
than we are—how he befriended you, and stood 
by you in the controversy about the sons of 
Noah ?” 

‘* Bother the sons of Noah, Sally,” said Keach. 
‘* Are we not befriending him by taking music 
lessons ?” 

‘They are worth every penny we pay, Mr. 
Keach,” said Sally, indignantly; and she hur- 
ried from the room to have a good cry. Sally 
was the only one who felt for her friend. 

In the mean time the poor old saddler and his 
daughter fell from hope to hope deferred, and 
from that into a profound melancholy as the 
time drew near. ‘To almost the last moment he 
was ready to trust to any broken reed of hope 
rather than have his bill and his name dishon- 
ored. He would have applied to his friend old 
Mansell, and have urged him to renew his bill 
but he could at present only scrape together a 
few pounds; his debts seemed to be accumala- 
ting, and Stoker’s almost severe rejection, ac- 
companied with some of that religious advice 
which is so singularly unpalatable when offered 
without any relief of his petition, quite unnerved 
him. He cou/d not apply elsewhere ; and he sat 
down to wait, as the Roman in his dungeon sat 
down to meet the assassin who was sent to dis- 
patch him. 

‘“We must be sold up, Polly. If old Man- 
sell chooses to put the law in force, what am I 
to do?” 

Polly was almost as hopeless as her father. 
The only cheerful person about her was young 
Ben, who quoted generous bits of stage-plays 
and poetry, and always declared that, by a po- 
etical justice, the good man nine times out of 
ten came up all right in the play. 

‘* Ah! but the play isn’t the world, Ben: I've 
heard say it’s a great deal worse.” 

‘©No, it isn’t, Polly. You shall go to it when 
we are married.” 

‘“Don’t talk so, Ben,” returned Polly. ‘‘ How 
can you? It’s hard-hearted, it is, Ben, and 
father so troubled and cut up. I wish it was all 
over.” : 

‘¢ What, the marriage, Polly?” said Ben, dryly. 

‘*No; the dreadful bill, vou cruel wretch, you. 
There’s one comfort,” she said, flashing at him 
an indignant and reproachful look: ** youl have 
to marry a beggar.’ 

‘‘ Law!” said Ben, ‘is that all? She'll never 
be a beggar when she’s my wife, and God gives 


‘me strength and health. Polly, don’t cry. If 


that was all, it would be well. And if I had 
thousands now, Polly, they should be yours.” 

‘(I wish you had, Ben,” cried Polly, with a 
gulp and a sob. . 

‘“I don't. I'd rather you'd take me for noth- 
ing. All for love, Polly; for true love. It is 
the best thing in-the world, and pover wears 
out,” 

And then, with true delicacy, born of his 
etic temperament, Ben so comforted Polly that 
while he was there, at least, the young girl felt 
brave and comforted. : 

In the mean time Mr. Keach tried to press his 
suit, which was not of the kind of cloth that 
Ben’s was, and offended Polly mortally. He, 
as Polly might have well known, might have 
helped her; but he made her leve, in his ob- 
scure hints, a condition, and Polly flung away 
from him in disgust. And yet what a power 
has money! FPolly’s two lessons to Miss Sally 
Stoker produced some fifteen shillings a week ; 
and this was the gold and silver band which held 
Polly to her engagement, and also to enduring 
Keach’s presence. : 

That gentleman himself, mortified by Polly's 
refusal, gloated over the coming misfortune of 
her father, all the more so as he had found out 
by ocular demonstration that Polly had preferred 
a plebeian young boot-maker to an aristocratic 
banker. The notion that they who made sound 
boots conld be preferred to those who took care 
of other peoples money in banks—which some- 
times cracked, and let the money ran out—was, 
he observed to himself, absolutely revolutionary. 

‘Pll be revenged,” said Keach to himself 
‘¢T'll put a spoke into his wheel.” 

When one is awaiting a great trial—and to 


As for the banker's clerk, . 


’ after closing the glass door of the parlor. 








the honest saddler this was indeed one —the 
sooner it is over the better. -As the time ap- 
proaches a sort of desperate courage is given 
one; and poor old Pilkerton, who would be a 
broken man on the morrow, was absolutely a brave 
nnd ready one on the evening before the fatal 
day. He balanced his books, made every thing 
clear as daylight, performed the office of a boy, 
and swept up the shop and polished the snafiles 
and curbs himself, as if, with the presentation 
of the bill, one of the Commissioners in Bank- 
ruptcy and a file of policemen would walk into 
his little shop and declare him ruined. 

‘* Now, futher, it’s all rendy,” said Polly, rue- 
fully, with a sad smile. ‘‘ Ready, if they come 
at six in the morning.” 


‘*Umph! they are bound to present it before. 


twelve.” . 

‘‘Don’t talk of it, father. Let us have some 
tea.” It was a little past six o'clock. Old Pil- 
kerton was as obedient as a child. Polly led 
him in and poured out his tea, and stood up to 
say grace. Now all was to pass from him, the 


man looked round the comfortable room with a. 


sigh and a groan, and thought how dear it was 
to him. His home had never looked so well be- 
fore; so homely, yet so neat and comfortably 
warm. 

‘*We thank Thee for this our daily bread,” 
said Polly, with tears in her voice. 

‘* We have wept, and we have not been com- 
forted; we have prayed, and we have not been 
answered,” said old Pilkerton, savagely. 

**Don’t, father,” said his’ daughter, implor- 
ingly.. ‘‘ Gracious! what’s that?” 

Rap, rap. How both started! It was the 
postman, who was in the middle of the shop, 
with a registered letter.” With trembling fingers 
Polly signed for it, and took it in. ‘* What's 
this, father ?”’ she said. 

‘*Nothing; some pertikler order for saddles, 
with drawings: them swells think every thing 
belonging to them valuable,” 

It was just one week before Christmas-day ; 
for bills will come due through feasts and fasts— 
except on the free days and the new bank 
holidays—and sometimes new saddles were made 
up as presents; so the old man was not, per- 
haps, so far out. 

** Let me open the letter if it’s business,” said 
Polly, forcing a cheerfulness, and sitting down 
** How 
nice and red and warm postmen do look! Do 
you like your tea, father?” 

‘* Pretty well, my dear; perhaps it’s the last 
we may have. Yes, they are drawings.” 

“Oh, my! Oh, father, dear father, look 
here!” 

She opened the letter, found two stiff cards, 
which caused the old saddler to utter his remark, 
and then unwinding the string which bound them 
pretty tightly, opened six new, crisp, charming- 
looking pieces of copper-plate engraving, worth 
at least fifty pounds. each, for they were bank- 
notes. 

When old Pilkerton fully comprehended that 
they were real, he laid down his bit of bread- 
and-butter, smoothed his hands upon his apron, 
and fell down on his knees, crying, ‘‘ God for- 
give me for my wicked haste!” Then he gave 
way to a torrent of tears, in which Polly joined 
him, laughing and choking in the mean while, 
with one hand round his neck, or 
patting his back, while she said, ‘* Cry away, 
father ; it will do you good.” 

Christmas came and went; the bill was paid, 
Old Pilkerton wanted to rush at once to old 
Mansell, waving his notes over his head; but 
Polly told him to bear himself like a man; to 
change some of the notes, and to await the 
clerk, 

A very gentlemanly young man Called and 
presented the bill just ahout twelve, whereupon 
Pilkerton took him into his glass cupboard ; and 
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Polly—* My clerk, Sir’—produced the money | 


from the desk, and it disappeared at once in a 


black leathern: pocket-book chained round the 


young gentleman’s waist. Then the old man 
got his bill, and, when the clerk was gone, tore 


‘it into: fragments, and vowed he would never 
His shop - 


take a contract nor draw a bill again. 
was not shut up. A customer more thoughtful 


than the rest paid his bill, and put our old sad- . 


dler in possession of some ready money; and, 
to Keach’s disappointment, Polly got anotber 


engagement, and determined to give up her. 


friend Sally Stoker—after finding out that it 
was not, as old Pilkerton Jong protested that it 
must be, that generous man, the D.D., who had 
furnished the money. | ee 

‘*'That’s a mystery, father,” said Volly ; ‘‘ and 
we will rake the money together,’ bit by bit, 


to pay our generous benefactor when we find : 


him.” 


‘‘It's mysterious; it’s. providential. So was - 


“a= 


that old bad debt turning out so wonderfully a. 


month after. 
it, Polly.” 


‘That gave us a hundred toward | 


“Ben said we should be helped,’’ enid Polly. | 


To which the father gravely replied, ‘‘ Benjamin | 


Mansell was right—for once in his life.”, It was 
curious that the opposition he had shown to that 
young man had not decreased, nor the admira- 
tion he felt for Keach Stoker. 

It was more than a week after Christmas that 
Polly, meditating still upon the grateful mystery 
which had saved her father’s credit, and perhaps 
his life, hurried away home from giving a Jesson 
at her new pupil's. “The weather suddenly 
changed, and Polly, who had brought no um- 
brella, found herself obliged to stand up for a 
regular London down-pour. She had scarcely 
adjusted her clothes, looking most ruefully on 
some spots on her neat and handsome silk dress, 
meanwhile grasping her music-roll in her hand 


like a policeman’s baton, when Mr. Keach Stoker | 


came upon the scene. Polly could not refuse 
his offer of a shelter. Keach was delighted. 

He talked of every thing; then led up to 
races. There had been some steeple-chasing in 
the South; and he had understood that an ac- 
quaintance of theirs—he would not say friend 
—had dropped something on the race. 

‘*Dropped something. What is that ?”’ 

‘* Lost some money.” 

** Who was it?” 

‘Why, nobody less than. Mr. Mansell, the 
boot-maker.”’ 

‘** Poor old gentleman!” said Polly. 

‘*’T wasn’t the old; it was the young.” 

What, Ae take to racing—her Ben. 
lose money at racing—large, heavy sums, when 
her father was suffering. Polly’s head was, as 
she afterward said, in a whirl. 

‘“Are you sure of this dreadful accusation, 
Mr. Keach?” said Polly, sharply; for to her a 
gambler was a creature to be ever avoided. 

** We're close home; now I will leave you; 
so sorry,” said Keach, as they approached the 
door, rejoicing that he had planted a wound that 
would rankle. ‘‘ Sure, Miss Pilkerton. Oh yes! 
we men of business are sure.’ I was told of the 
name.” (Mr. Keach. belied himself.) ‘* And 
on the 18th of December—settling day—young 
Mansell, who had been saving up money, drew 
the whole out—six ponies.” 

‘* What are ponies, Sir?” 

‘Ponies? Oh!. I forgot; six fifty-pound 
notes—for I paid it him. Good-morning—even- 
ing. I should say.” 

The arrow sped; and a wondrous effect it had 
upon Polly. In she rushed to the shop; in 
again to the little parlor, and fell upon her 
knees, crying, ‘‘Oh, father, father! Ive found 
out who our benefactor is—” 

‘* Hush, child! there’s that bothering young 

sen in the shop, a-waitin’ upon some pretense or 
another.” 


And he 
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Out rushed Polly, dragging in Ben, aston- 
ished and alarmed. ‘‘ What is i: ?” he asked. 

‘* Ben,” said Polly, beseechingly, ‘‘ promise 
me you will never tell me a falsehood.” 

‘** Tf never did,” said Ben, ‘‘and never will.” 

‘“Then you sent the three hundred pounds—” 

‘** And saved my honor!” cried old Pilkerton, 
taking hold of both his hands. 

- “And won my heart,” said Polly, falling on 
his neck and kissing him. | 

‘* Well,” said the struggling hero, rather rue- 
fully, and blushing at his secret doings having 
been found out, ‘‘I thought I'd won that before, 
and I wasn’t going to be beholden to money; 
for isn't a heart of gold worth more than a bag 
of gold, Polly ?” 

‘* You shall have both, Ben, One you've got, 
you darling, and when we've paid you the mon- 
ey you shal have the other. And, Ben,” said 
the earnest girl, her heart bounding with joy, 
‘*T'll work my fingers to the bone before—” 

‘‘T'd rather have them as they are, Polly,” 
said Ben, seizing her pretty hands and covering 
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them with kisses; ‘‘and provided you and the 
governor are willing, 1’ll take them to-murrow.” 
- * * . ® * e 

Would you be surprised to hear—the form of 
question is original— , 

1. That Polly married Mr. Ben Mansell, and 
that old Mansell came down on the occasion ? 

2. ‘That Lord Sangpur came to congratulate 
Mr. Pilkerton on the new saddles of her Ma- 


_ jesty’s: celebrated| regiment the Redlegs, and 


hearing then and there of his misfortune, vowed 
to make it up to him, and really did so? 

3. That Messrs. Moses, Macbeth, & Co., find- 
ing many tough castomers in their third bank- 
ruptcy, paid in full and got it annulled ? 

4. That Messrs. Pilkerton & Mansell are cel- 
ebrated saddlers by appointment to H.M. the 
Q-——— and H.R.H.., etc.. etc. ? 

5. That Mr. Keach Stoker was a little too 
venturesome with the. ‘‘ Greeks,” and that the 
funds of those islanders let the D.D. in? | 

If you are, I must have told my story very 
badly. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


SHALL I? 


SHatr. 1? Shall I? What would she say 
If I asked her to be my own, 

Here, where the gleams from the lanterns play, 
Where the shades of the leaves are thrown? 

We've danced, we've chatted— the room was hot, 
While here ’mid the plants ‘tis cool: 

Shall I tell her I love her? Well, yes; why not? 

But after—who then would rule? 


She’s fair and bright, she can dress and dance; 
Can manage her fan, bouquet ; 

Has traveléd—the usual—Switzerland—France ; 
Draws a crowd when she sits to play. 

Archery good, and at croquet true; 
Sings well—operatic style; 

Reads fairly, but claims no cerulean hue; 
And a hermit would melt at her smile. 


But I linger still, and the words don’t spring; 
There’s a something more that I seek 


To find at heart in, the belle I ring, 


It is—well, perhaps I am weak— 

It is that soft love that the eye can tell, 
Untaught, untried, and untold; 

And does it live in a two seasons’ belle, 
At twenty a flirt grown old? 


-Exacting, hard—call me what you will; 


I’ve flirted too in my day; 

But your flirt’s but straw, and no husband’s skill 
Can make it cling to its stay. - 

For I seek e’en now for the gentle vine, 
Who'd bind me with tendril hand; 

Each year grown tighter, and ever mine 
While I, the protector, stand. =| 


Shall 1? Shall 1? She's calm; and here 
The strains of the ic float ; 

The memory taught fipm this hour be dear; 
Shall I say the old words by rote? 

**T love you dearly!” What would she say? 
Would the words in her heart. be barned? 

She jilted Sydney, and Grant, and Gray— 
It's time to the dance we turned. 





WOULD SHE SAY 2” 
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JOSEPH MAZZINI IN HIS 
STUDY AT BROMPTON. 


WE need not here write a furmal biography 
of Joseph Mazzini. Concerning such a 
man it is difficult to write with moderation 
and yet avoid displeasing persons of extreme 
views. In the eyes of ultra-liberals and re- 
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publicans he was a God-iaspired man, belonging 
t» that choice family of prophets and teachers 
who from time to time are born into the world; 
in the eyes of those who uphold the ancient be- 
liefs, both in religion and politics, he was the in- 
carnation of mischievous activity. Looking at 
him from an unbiased point of view, we naturally 
see much to admire and much tocondemn. His 


own beliefs were much more moderate and sen- 
sible than those of many of the men whom he 
employed as his instruments, and during his 
brief tenure of power at Rome he governed 
with justice and liberality. ‘Throughout a long 
life Mazzini was a perpetual conspirator, and 
though we do not accuse him of lacking person- 
al courage, he employed many of his followers in 
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regarded as a most attractive and lovable man. 
Let us now turn to his Brompton study. During 
the whole of the eleven years which he passed 
in London Mazzini lived at No. 18 Fulham 
Road, where he occupied a pleasant first floor, 
fitted with every comfort necessary to a man of 
his simple habits. His hostess, Mrs. France, de- 
scribes him as one of the quietest and gentlest of 
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missions which resulted in death or imprison- 
ment, while he himself remained in compara- 
tive security. Nor can we help feeling some- 
what repelled by one who was currently believed 
to hold the doctrine that assassination was, un- 
der certain circumstances, justifiable. We should 
not blink these facts just because a man is dead, 
and because among his intimate associates he was 


| 
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men, without a thought for himself or his phys- 
ical needs. Had not others attended to these 
needs he would have been starved. He had an 
extensive library, and often spent fourteen or six- 
teen hours a day in literary employments. When 
suffering too severely from illness to sit at a table, 
he used to compose with his writing-pad resting 
on his knee. ‘These labors were rather the result 
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of duty than of necessity, for his circumstances 
were not so straitened but that he could aid his 
needy compatriots. He used to sit for hours upon 
the sofa in the corner of his small room in Ons- 
low ‘Terrace, surrounded by books and papers, 
with his inkstand on the sofa at his side, and his 
canary-birds loose in the room. Like Count 
Fosco, he was greatly attached to these. feath- 
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ered companions. In his fits of musing he not 
unfrequently upset his inkstand, and the sofa is 
so stained that it is difficult to tell what might 
have been its original color. Our engraving 
represents the great Italian in the corner _of 
the room, where he habitually sat. Behind 
him hung a view of the city of Verona, and 
near it a bird-cage. ‘Two of the birds are 
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with their master. The chimney-piece was of 

white marble, but the shelf was covered with red 

velvet with a long fringe. At one end was a 

bust of Garibaldi, at the other one of Mazzini 

himself. _ Between the picture of Verona and the 
ier-glass were some dried fern leaves given to 
azzini by a Polish frieud. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Larx.—Cashmere basques and jackets are worn in 
the house. Few basques are made without postilion 
pleating. Darts are used in front of Dolly Vardens, 
but you can omit them and wear a belt.—The Bazar 
can not advise you how to get an engagement-ring. 
You certainly can not ask your lover for one if he has 
neglected to offer it. Perhaps he dislikes forme, and 
considers the symbol unneceseary.—Use embroidery 
silk the color of your cashmere. Your sample of 
braid did not come. 

Hurry.—Make a light poplin suit by the plain-basque 
suit sent you. Twenty yards is the average quantity 
for a suit. 

Mre. M. Van O.—We do not know the price of the 
article you mention. You had better write directly to 
the advertisers. 

M. J. D.—You can probably make a vest-polonaise 
like pattern sent you out of your gray silk skirt and 
over-skirt; but wonld it not be better to keep the 
skirts to wear with white Iinen shirt-waists, cashmere 
waists, or Dolly Varden polonaises in the summer? 
Your sample is suitable for a Dolly Varden. 

W.—A black and white plaid poplin made with a 
polonaise, or else with the French blonee and kilt 
skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V., would be 
stylish. 

Grrown.—We do take half-yearly subscriptions. 

Mavp.—Low-necked aprons are moet worn with 
high dresses, as few children wear low-necked dresses. 
The loose sacque wrapper pattern is suitable for cam- 
brics and piqué. Make your black grenadine with 
French blouse, over-ekirt, and kilt-pleated skirt like 
the illustration in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. 

Mas. M. A. 8. any Oruers.—We will soon give an 
article on mourning dresses.—We do not undertake to 
be responsible for the advertisements in our colamns, 
or to extol one advertiser above another. 

Martx.—The plain Marguerite polonaise and the Mar- 
guerite Dolly Varden are not open in front. Make 
your biack silk over by pattern of plain-baaque suit 
gent you. 

L. A. T.—You had better add two or three inches to 
the length of your polonaise pattern. Black velvet 
ribbon bows are put on chintz Dolly Vardens, also on 
buff linens and white suits. 

Mars. L. A. 8.—George Elfot is the literary name of 
Mrs. Lewes, formerly Misa Evans. 

Anxrra.—For a grenadine for mourning use the French 
blouse, over-skirt, and kilt-pleated skirt illustrated in 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. Watteau wrappers have taken 
the place of Gabrielle dresses. Ticy are made of white 
mall, nansook, or Victoria lawn. 

A Yocne Mortnre.—Alternate stripes of blue and 
white, or else rose and white, with daleies wrought on 

the colored stripe, are in favor for infants’ afghans. 

Miss E. M‘R.—Harper & Brothers publish Miss Mu- 
lock’s novels in paper covers. 

Mas. H. A. C.—Read answer above to “ Anita.” 

A Constant Reaper.—Make your daughter's Scotch 
gingham with a box-pleated blouse and over-skirt. 
The cloak will be very pretty if altered as you suggest, 
though children wear black, white, or dark, quiet- 
colored wraps almost as universally as ladics do. Get 
a pongee polonaise of lighter shade than the dreas you 
have. Black velvet would be prettier on your street 
dress of griaaille silk without the white Marguerites. 

Mrs. L. H. B.—Your blue poplin will look stylish 
made by the Plain-basque pattern; but a more quiet 
color, such as gray, brown, plum, or black, would be 
more appropriate for the street. 

Mas. J. S.—Get a polonalse of plain gray foulard, or 
else one sprigged with Dolly Varden flowers. This 
will complete your gray poplin stylishly. 

Mrs. James C.—We do not answer by maifl.—Can 
you not ruffie your skirt and use a simpler and shorter 
pattern for over-skirt? Perhaps you have sufficient 
for a Marguerite polonaise. To trim an under-skirt 
to simalate an upper skirt Jet the flounces run up the 
second side gore, and make a short wrinkled apron. 
This is very stylish. . : 

M. A. T.—Get a Marguerite Dolly Varden pattern 
for your cashmere polonaise. Trim with lace, or 
fringe and gimp. The pattern is fully described in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. V. 

Liva.—Make Gabriellea, yoke slips, and infant waist 
dresses of muslin for your little girl of four years. 

A Supeoriser.—For your gray grenadine with gay 
flowers use bias raffies of the same for trimming. 





NEW FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

A NEw food for infants has lately been intro- 
duced by Messrs. H. Astiz & Co., 15 South 
William St., called ‘* Nestlé’s Lacteous Farina.” 
It is a mother’s milk substitute, and is said to 
contain all the elements cf a complete nutrition 
in the most assimilable state. We understand 
” that it has been used by several of the most emi- 
nent physicians of our city in their practice and 
in their families, and that they unite in recom- 
mending it in the strongest manner as the ‘‘ best 
article yet offered to the profession as a substi- 
tute for mother's milk.” ‘This farina is also rec- 
ommended as an excellent food for invalids and 
weak persons of all ages, and its use is extend- 
ing rapidly. —[{ Com. ] 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. Joun Bocenrt, Jersey City, N. J., bought 
a $55 Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing 
Machine, and earned enough to pay for it in five 
weeks, stitching linen coats. See the new Im- 
provements and Woods’ J.ock-Stitch Ripper. — 
[Com.] © ° 
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DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


Sazatooa Srrines, New York, is unsurpaseed in the 
treatment of Lune, Fruate, and Caronio Diseases. 
Turkish, Ruseian, Electro-T ermal, and Salphur-Air 
Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum-Treatment, Movement 
Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Teams Lowest 1N Writer. 
Send for Circulars, indorsed by Bishop Janes, Rev. T, 
L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler Lewis, LL.D.—({Com.] 








“To Penyvume anp Degss tux Hats, use Burnett's 
Cocoaine.*—{ Philadelphia Bulletin. } 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Coryine Wigrs..—B 
_vented Copying Whee 
from the upplement With the greatest euse. 
Wheel is equa 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


the means of the ue. iv-in-e 
patterns inay be transferred 
This 
ly useful for cutting patterns of nll sorts, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggista. 








MRS. C. G. PARKER 
Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents, Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall), 848 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKE 
118 Broadway, New York City. 
J KE ( ' . 
1H fF 
9 BROADWAY, 
SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 
Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
lication. If pam pied ete wanted, inclose eight Postage 
fom tted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. C with Amold, 
Constable, & Co.: C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stew 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





CLUBS \ For erro Periodicals & 
WANTED arper’s Books, 

CHROMOS, rare and beautifal, with Harper's Wrex- 
LY free; Chromog, on Silver and Gold ground, with 
Harrexr'’s Bazar free; Chromos, in the highest style 
of art, with Hazpxr’s Monrary free. CHRKOMOS tor 
the Million, with Harrxr’s Books as pene. 

ILLUMINATIONS of B: t and ngfellow, new. 
brilliant, and original PORTRAITS of Bryant and 
Longfellow in ILtuminatep Borders, 

By a special arrangement with Harrxe & Brorurss, 
we are now pre to offer their Prziopioats and a 
valuable assortment of their Booxs with our Agr 
Pusvications on & very unusual scale of liberal induce- 
ments. For deacriptive catalogue, &c., address 

CHAS. H. LYON, Ag of New York Art Pub. Co., 

651 Pearl 8t., N.Y. (P.O. Box 8882.) 


| SELIG, Successor to 8S. M. Peyser, 813 
L 





e Broadway, Importer of Zephyr Worsteds; Silks 
for Embroidering ; Embroideries on Canvas and Leath- 
er—Slippers, Cushions, Light Screens, Suspenders, 
Strips for Oriental and Camp Chairs. Also, Guipure 
and /oint Laces, and materials for making the same. 
Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, Ornaments, and 
Laces. Fringes and other Trimmings made to order. 
All kinds of stamping done. Monograms and Crests 
designed and embroidered in gold, silk, or worsted, in 


artistic style, at the lowest prices. 
A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 
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[FOR SALE) EVERY WHERE, 


THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, 
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For sale every where. Send for Circulars to 
GEO. C. PERKINS, Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 














THE 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
By MRS. CORNELIUS. 


The most reliable Cook-Book and e for the duties 
of the honsehold published. Price $1 50. Interleaved, 
$225. For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 


ceipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pao 
2. 
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CLOTHING 
CLOTHING 
CLOTHING 
CLOTHING 


2OQQQ000 4 


CLOTHING ‘tora! SIZES, 
: CLOTHING tora! SEASONS. 
C SPRING OVERCOATS, SUITS, | BOYS’ SUITS, 
$8 to $30. $10 to $50. $5 to $20. 
C ORDERS REEMAN & BURR’S NEW SYSTEM FOR SELF-MEASURE, 
C BY ign si ot which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all parta of the 


C FILLED. , 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


1388 & 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE IMMENSE STOCK for the present Season is of unequaled extent and variety. As 
usual, it embraces the choicest Foreign and Domestic Fabrics, comprising 


forall OCCASIONS, 
forall OCCUPATIONS, 
forall CLASSES, 

forall CLIMATES, 


\ PERF oe tier from thes, with the certainty of receiving the MOST 
C PROMPTLY | A 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, 
and Fashion Sheet SENT FREE on application. 


C 
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BOYS? AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING A SPECIALTY. 


C ccccccceccecccceccccccecceccccccccc C 





Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1108 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS' HATS 
in every variety. 


Something New for . Ladies. 


Prof. Richter’s Dry Shampoo, for cleansing the Scalp 
and Hair, removes al! Dandruff; applied personally, 
without use of water or loss of time; applied and fin- 
ished in ten minutes, leaving the hair perfectly dry 
and ready for immediate dressing. No danger of tak- 
ing cold. Give it ONE trial and be convinced. $1 50 
per Bottle; $7 50 per half dozen; $12 per dozen. Sent 
free on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by express. 

Prof. FRANK RICHTER, 

13 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 








‘by the most eminent physicians. 
V old by Druggists and Groce U 
H. ASTIK & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE; 15 Sonth William Street, New York. EQ. 


INFANTS. 


GA? 5 A MONTH! Horwe and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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them from 
druggists. 





THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


6 a s 
ove-Fitting Corset. 
pS aes Tf you want the most sat- 
an ~ay isfactory, beat-Atting, and the 
Nua cheapest Corset, for its real 


. S SA value, you have ever wo 
wily , = 
“— f iy, 1 


buy 
. THOMSON?S 
GENUINE PATENT 


WH et 
7)\\\ \\» GLOVE- FITTING. 
é ie | i Nip 4 Y NoCorset hae ever attained 
a) ii it such a reputation, either in 
SY this or any other country. 
yy 


As now made in length and 
fullness of bust, 
IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVBD. 
Every Corset is stamped with the name Tnomson 
aH the Seen ey a Crown. Kept by all first-class 
dealers. Also, 





QUALITY SUPERIOR, 





THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Owners of Patents, 
891 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
AGENTS Wanted,.—Agents make more money at 


work ror us than utanything elec. Particulurs free. 
Q@. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Puditehera, Portland, Maine. 


TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


ng pasrage, th feet in length, through which the main portion 
of the waste matter of tienes is aiock 5 a 
delicate as silk and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. Neither 
constipation, colic, diarrhea, dysen 

cured by abusing and convulsin 
The best and safest rem 
lightful tonic laxative, 


> TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


which nie gloneatry ge invigorates the irritated intestines, while it relieves 
e morbid humors which provoke abdominal disease. Sold 


ined with a membrane as 


arged, is 


tery, or any other bowel complaint can be 
this tender membrane with a furious pu 
y in such cases is that mild balsamic and de- 


by all 





stains from marble, and rust from all metals. 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN THE WORLD FOR HO U SE 
\ “~~ Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes 


AVES time, labor, material, and expense. 


CLEANING. 
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RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
. Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


NOVELTIES 
in all our departments now open 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 
in all the varieties in 
FANCY DRY GOODS. 
Also, Full Lincs in all the various 
STAPLE DEPARTMENTS. 


A Large Assortment of New 
INDIA SHAWLS. 
Just Received, 8 Cases of 
STRIPED INDIA LONG SHAWLS, 
From $20 to $250 each. 
OPEN CENTRE SQUARES, in all Colors, 








From $15 to $450 each. 
BLACK FILLED . . 
n New and Colorings, 
From $150 to $2500. 


A Full Assortment of 
“RANPOORE CHUDDAS,” 
In all colors, from $40 to $60 each. 

Also, a Fine Assortment of every description of 
EE ED FEN CH SHETLAND 
Ww MePit FANCY STRIP AND 

LAID WOOL SHAW 


Also, 
Large additions have been e to our stock of 
OTTOMAN AND ALBAN SHAWLS, 
Which will be offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS 


for 
SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
A Fall Assortment of every description now in stock, 
AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
INFANTS’ EMBROIDERED PIQUE LONG CLOAKS 

AND WALKING COATS. 
sg 6 a SUITS, CLOTH SACQUES AND 
LADIES’ WHITE LAWN, NAINSOOK, AND CRE- 
TONNE SUITS. 
CAMBRIC WRAPPERS, CORSETS, PANIERS, &c. 


UNDERGARMENTS of every description, imported 
and our own manafacture. 


N. B.—Onatfits complete, ready made and to order. 


Oe Ce Ow ee Cem Ome ee. eee ee 


T JACKSON’S FAMILY MOURNING 
STORE is offered the choicest, most ex- 
tensive stock of Mourning Goods ever imported. 
Silk and Wool Iron Grenadines are a specialty, 
and may be purchased at present much below their act- 
na) value. Funeral outfits are furnished to order at 
short notice. 
COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 


DRESSMAKERS & MILLINERS will 
fina a full assortment of Dress Trim- 
mings, im all the latest novelties of 
Fringes, Gim ps, Ru filings, &e.; aleo, ma- 
terials on the Bias for Trimmings, to- 














Patterns, Bonnets, and Hound Hats. 
lso, Ladies? Neck-Ties and Fancy Ruf- 
fies at Wholesale. 


> 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 Broadway, N.Y. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


a) 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, MANDKERCH’FS, 
GENTS’ AND’ LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, ‘STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 


NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES 
SOAPS, PERFUMES, BRONZES, BASKETS, BABY 
CARRIAGES. OF TOYS AND DOLLS WE HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 





POSSIBLE. gi AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 


STREETS, N. 
— HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
B SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


98 inches long, weight 2} oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches iong, weight 3% oz., oon 50. 
83 inches long, weight 8 oz., o 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 28 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CUBLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 








ral curly. 
Size, My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 
Medium........... GTO iio skis se50055 $10 00 
cd a/geaiaalscsiee 8 00.....-...00.... 1200 
Extra Large’...... 1000............64. 15 00 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only. ..........200 ¢1 50 
“os 990 ‘ 4 Me eeiieecesseeucy 2 OU 
4 Bg Me cab dnasineees 8 00 
oe 4.—24 ee ae as eeneeeven @eensues 8 50 
6 B96 § 6 cece eres eens 4 50 
Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
saiehaes halr goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity A ity 


New York 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by exprees; or by mail or 
exp prepaid on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered Jetter or P. O. money order. 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 


stamps. 


ADAME HENRIETTE BUHLMEYER, 
formerly No. 5 Great Jones St., has on exhibition 
the most distingué assortment of 
Bonnets, Round Hats, &c. 
At No. 15 EAST NINTH STREET, New York. 


May 4, 1872.] 


THE CELEBRATED 
ae cS 
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Trade-Mark. Patented 1868. 


- BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


For Spring wear, in a beautiful shade of 


PURE BLACK, 
Are to be found at the principal Dry-Goods Stores 
throughout the United States. 

t#- Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket 
ig attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the Buf- 
falo, precisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of thie Brand for the United States. 
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Waltham Watches, 


We send them by Express to any place 
in the United States orCanada. Wesend 
the bill to collect on delivery, but allow 
you to open the package and examine 
the Watch before paying, and if after= 
ward it should not prove satisfactory, 
Wwe will exchange it without expense, 
or refund the money. 


It is first n that you should have a copy of 
our Descriptive Price-List. This we send free to any 
One who writes for it. From {ft you will learn full par- 
ticulars in to the different atyles and es; 
also prices of each. The Silver Watches cost from $16 
upward, and the Gold Watches from $35. All are war- 
ranted, We sell none but solid Gold and Silver. We 
can refer to over Ten Thousand different persons who 
have had these watches from us. Send for a Price- 
List, and mention Hazpxr'’s Bazaz. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 


Providence Wringer, 

















NEW 1872. 
GP Moulton Rolls, 
ee ee oa Most Durable; 
Double 


Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 
CarvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
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DENCE 
BL ain DUAL AS 









Casings, 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥Y., and PROV., R.I. 
EHELGIN’S . 


“PHANTOM.” 


The rapid growth into public favor, and the constant) 
increasing popularity of this Beautiful Face Poviler fe 
due to the simple fact that it gives to the akin a clearneas 
and softness, and to the compleziona brillianey and beanty 
attainable by the use of no other Powder, Lily White, 
or Tablet in the market. Price, 25c. and 50c. per box. 
mene iF es of the doe free by all dru ta. 

OHN F. NRY, olesale Agent, New York. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


"FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish reo- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Salesrooms in Every City. 


THEA-NECTAR, 
A Pure Chinese Tea, 

The Best Tea Imported, 
Warranted to Snit all Tastes, 








, Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
: Pound and Pound Packages only. 
ea 80 and 60 Pound Boxes. 
A BAA) For Sale, at Wholcgale only, hy 
es Bang Maar) 2 


The Gt. Atlantic «& Pacific Tea Co., 


mye 


<a Ls New York City; P.O. Box 5506. 
a cette ata ae RAI CIRM EEN 0), ane MnO Teter aN 
6 99 Said a lady of 

IT IS WORTH $3, Prang’s Chro- 
mo, “A Bouquet of Moss Roses.” And so ft ia, vet we 
have given away 25,000 to subscribers to the Stare 


Spangled Banner, a large 8- suits 
every body. YOU want it, onlv 75 cts. a mare romo 
free. Address S8tan-Spanciep Bay er, sdale, N.H. 











Metal Journal. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. | 


meee we 


BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Caildren of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be eacil 
understood by those not accustomed to making chefr 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our businces will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we iasue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the see 
of Mr. Moechcowltz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his ean who is unquestionably the 
ablest dresemaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a oS ee one 
taining over two hundred figures, showing leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be ae- 
lected patterne of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of p stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to ress free of 
charge. In this catalogne will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at ieast one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the p ums 
Offered to each and every new subecriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fam!- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of ev. 
household. We are confident that this premium w 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or fer catalogues, addrees 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. mannfacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important pointe. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To sec it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, irises, (oer sheared 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, » etc, t 
seems more like a thing of life than a e moved 
by the will of the operatcr. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed” in 
a& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Liliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a akirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leata, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 


act, every description of sewing is reduced from a | 


ee of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any ——_ in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 


and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 


own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 
























= as: SSS So 
No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady's Polonaise Over-Dresa, with Ca Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. nt on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of clot , trimming, 
&c., poareat with instruction for cutting and - 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March Ist. Sent on 
ee of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


YOU WANT THE CHOICEST 


Ornamental Foliage 
PLANTS 


Ever offered in this Country. See our Illustrated 
Catalogue of New and Rare Plants. Send Stamp. 


Address OLME BROS., Springtield, Mass. 
Oe . 


eee You ask WHY we can sel) 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 

cy 200? We answer—It costs 

, fess than $606 
Piano sol ie Agents, nl} 


but ship 
es at Factory 

price, and warrant Five Years. 

nd for illustrated circular, in 

; e which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you pap mew). using our Pianos In 40 States and Territories, 
U. 8. Piano Co., 868 Broadway, New York. 








We have no Agen 


MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
foll particulars FREE. S, M. Spznoser, Brattleboro, Vt, 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 


One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that 
a child can work 
& more rfect 
batton-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 
most perfect me- 
chanical accura- 
cy. Is used en- 
tirely independ- 
ent of the sewin 
. machine, and wi 
> last a lifetime. 
~= Does away with 
\) pricking the fin- 

cers, strainin 
theeyer, and with 
imperfect and ir- 
ee regular worked 

“@ button - holes. 
They give uni- 
“ae* versal = satis{ac- 

<4 tion. Ladies who 
> use them say that 
they are worth 
a = —. their weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 
of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents, Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A.W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods ean be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 





SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


~ every where, 
= $79 to $250 per month, mare ana te: 
+ male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON~+SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE, This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner, Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
#2 makes the ‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
e= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= poise apart without tearing. it. We pay Agents 
<> trom $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
pcommixsion from which twice that amount can be 
‘made, Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
“™ Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


LUNDBORG’S 
| WooDVOLeT 


And other Perfumes, 
ARE UNEQUALED. 


N AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c.a package; 5 assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 780 Broadway, N. Y. 
ILLER’S MAMMARIAL BALM re- 
stores and develops the bust. Price $2, postpaid. 
Mrs. Dr. HILLER, 1488 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


There Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest acctracy, T11K NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
KAOIL SEPARATE VPLIEOF OF TIK PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following are the latest Patterns published: 

Vol. IV. 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... No. 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘ 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 


= 














DIG STD e265 5 iar adad bata cease wee rencck ** 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 52 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY'S eK ae WRAPPRE...4.oiiss0s=< ects a A 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, nnd Drawers)...........+-.:eeecees o.¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt............... Rilid aerate oo a 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING STIT.......... a3 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt .,......... * 36 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ING SUIT, with Cape............. ia Wetaaee 40 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 






| 





j 


| 
| 
| 


atterns will be sent.for $200, No patterns separated | 


or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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MONITEUR 
DE LA 


MODE 
FOR APRIL. 
For sale by GEO. B. ROYS, Bookseller and Station- 
er, 823 Broadway, New York; or sent to order, post 
free, on receipt of one dollar ($1). 
MONITEUR 
FOR 
SIx MONTHS, 
COMMENCING WITH 
APRIL, 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS. Address as above. 


NEW DESIGN 


En _ PaTD JUNE fos 
Pf Ll ae te, ae G3 
">. P 










See e gs0Rlo 
H.W.COLLENDER*” PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 
; peasants etbona ; 


. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred P1anos, MELOpEONS, an 
Organs, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 


| MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 


monthly or quarterly installments. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” @ 






“ EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
8. M, Agents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get Gam 
the agency and 
sell it. . 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


AX INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK 
for every member’of a deliberative body: 


Cushing’s Manual 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
semblies, by Hon. Luther S. Cushing, 

“ The most authoritative nder of American Par- 
liamentary Law.”—Charles Sumner, March 27 , 1872, 

The standard authority in the Legislatures of nearly 
every State in the Union. Price 65 cents. For sale by 
all ksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pub’rs, Boston, 


1ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


COLGATE & COS 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Jume, and is in every respect superior 
jor TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 








PROTECTION FROM MOTHS. 


CEDAR TRUNKS: 


AS LOW AS $10 
JASON.CRANE & SON MANUFACTURERS 
.) 15S & IS7° CROSBY ST N.Y. 





EARTH CLOSET COMPANY. 
MOULE’S PATENT. 


The simplest and cheapest effective Earth Closet yet 
made. Call or send for Circular. 
EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 
31 Cortlandt St., New York. 


ARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. With an Essa 

on ‘The Care of Children,” by Mra. Clemence S. 
Lozier, M.D. Godey’s Lady’s Book says: ‘“‘ We would 
like to see it in the hands of every mother in the land.” 
By mail, $1. Woop & Ho.srook, 15 Laight St., N. Y. 


J.J WILSON’S PATENT 















Send for Circular, 89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





‘ BAZAR, 
Harper’s MaGaztnxz, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's MaGazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any eee $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazink, WERKLY, or 

Bazar will Pe aiatiad gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsontpers at $4 00 each, ° one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. - 
he Postare within the United States is for the 

Magazine. 24 cents a year, for the Wrekty or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions rom 

the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the MaGazinF, or 20 cents for 

the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 
In remitting by mai], a Post-Office Order or Draft 

payable to the order oftHarrrr & Brorirns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


Trr time-honored prac- 
tice of a young lady wir- 
ning a pair of gloves by 
kiseing a somnolent old 
gentleman may be descri 
on his part as kid-napping, 
and on here as kid-nabbing. 

——_—————— 

A Useru. THING IN TIE 

Lonc-Ron—Bresth. 


————— 

It is a curious fact 

that although England has 

prodaced a number of po- 

ets, Ireland has produced 
Moore. 


—_—_>-__—_—— 
Tan Ant—Winking. 


—_—_—_—_—=——————— 
When a young lady read 
our qnestion last week, of 
whether any one had ever 
seen a magic-lantern slide, 
she said she had seen— 
a-bun-dance. 


—_. 
Notice or Motion—A rail-_. 


way whistle. 


MEN OF THE TIMES. 


The gentlerhan whoee eye 
lit on a p e in the pa- 
per called in the engines to 
put it out. 

The party who said he . 
was acting under a strong 
conviction is still in the 
Tombs. 

The youth who was di- 
vided by doubts was com- 
pee sewn up at the hos- 


The man who always act- 
ed on impulse has gof a het- 
ter engagement at a con- 
cert-hall. 

The person who sat down 
on the spur of the moment 
thinks he shall know bet- 
ter in future. 

—— 

RatTHER CONTRADICTORY 

—Gay’'s grave. 


———__ 

A student who has been 
afflicted with a sermon one 
hour and a half long grum- 
blingly says that these pro- 
fessors study so much abont 


eternity that they haye no 
conception of time. 


Jie 


——— 

SKIN De conten 

orary, commenting on the 
vie at Paris of a book 
bound in human skin, ssys 
this is not the only instance 
of this style of binding, and 
mentions several cases. We 
have ourselves known of 
cases in which a thin-skin- 
ned author has been 80 


a 
Tur BaLaNnor oF CoM¥FORBT 
—A rocking-chair. 


A recent visitor to Car- 
lyle’s study says that an 
earthquake might turn it 
upside down, but could not 

d to ita disarrangement. 


ee 


W/ SU) fUV; 
Ay 
ny 


bound up in his works that 

it would have been inhu- 

man to cut them up. 
——_.————— - 


Tite nest INN FOR A Porr 

—lInspiration. 
——__—= 

Tug Cuvgci AND THE 
Duama.—A feminine child 
of this world, no doubt 
wise in her generation, 
naively says, ‘‘I never dress 
much for the play, because 
every one is looking at the 
stage; but no one Is more 
particular about her dress 
at church.” 


- 
pe 


pF 4 s ss 4 
WEE, 


_ SEVERE CHURCH 
Livety NICE. 


‘Brought up on mad Dick Turpin tales, 


N 
| 





THEOLOGICAL MENSURATION. 


WoMAN. ‘I didn’t like the Sermon at all: it was much too ‘ Broad.’" 
““Well, Auntie, I’m sure you can’t say it was as Broad as it was Long!” 


“ON THE PLEA OF INSANITY.” 


Of fashions—which forever rage | Sort LAH | npg 
Midet fallible humanity — | | | | ij y ' 
The foremost fashion of the age ET hi i 4 — el, 
Appears to be insanity! . Sty | An eee 


Whene’er a crime committed is, 
Unusually bad, 

Its author thus acquitted is— 
“Of course he must be mad!” 


A scholar has a shrewish wife, 
Who little things complains about; 

He gets enraged, and takes her life 
By scatterin her brains abont. 

He'd ne’er, had he retained his wits, 
Have done an act so sad; 

His studies. overstrained his witsa— 
Poor fellow, he was mad! 


A woman, dragged by on down, 
To hide her crimin 

Sowed poison broadcast through a town 
With hideous prodigal : 

By strychnine shed diffusively 
She chanced one luckless lad 

To kill—which proves conclusively 
That she, of course, was mad! 


Hi 


i | | 
i 


And sick for notoriety 
An idiot the Queen aseails, 
And horrifies society: 
But when to tales he’s read so oft 
We nine more tails would add, 
Again—it has been said so oft !— 
e’re told, ‘‘ Poor thing, he’s mad!” 


A WatToH-vou-MAY-UALL- 
1r—A pocket time-piece. 


——__— 

A lady well known as a 
politician always accosts a 
stranger with, ‘“‘I think I 
have seen you somewhere,” 
which often leads to a clew 
for her finding out the hie- 
tory of the party. One 
evening she played off her 
usual game on a gentleman 
who understood her char- 
acter, and who replied, 

«Most likely, madam, for 
I sometimes go there.” 


TINT Nea iil Li Ee 
i 
] a" pl Ie 

fei 


————— 
AS 
Va 
Wwe 


Of Intellect’s vast march we hear— 
But this I say unfeignedly, 
The march of Intellect, I fear 
Is marching March-hare-brainédly. 
That ‘“‘ madness” ie paronymous 
With “badness” seems the fad : 
If so, why they’re synonymous, 


by 
A 


A \\ 
AL AY 
TTY 





REALLY VERY SERIOUS. ‘And every one’s gone—mad ! 
» Laura Lavinta. ‘Are not you well, Dearest? You look so pale.” . —s 
‘Ciara Constantia. “Do I, Darling? I had such a terrible dream last A Canniat Sentimpnt—lIl foe manger. VICE VERSA. 
n Be I dreamed wire Sa robe nee made my new Pink Satin Boulonnce a Boy. “I say, Pa, I’m top of my class—/irst at /ast!"" 
*Impératrice instead of Ruc ierge.”” a “us aac . ” 
LAURA LAVINIA. “How awfully Dreadful !” (Left shuddering. ee Soar or Cannaine ete toe the end of Pa. “Yes; but you were very much behind before. 
Wetsu Verpict.—A coro- | , a =e | ih enstid — Finisuixe.—aA lady being 


ner’s jury in Wales lately 
held an inquest on the body 
of a convict who died in 
the county jail, and ren- 
dered a verdict that “‘ the 
vey of transgressors is hard, 
an 


asked what was her hus- 
band’s occupation, she said 
he was engaged in “‘ finish- 
ing.” It was subsequently 
ascertained that it was a 
term of penal servitude to 


the deceased came to which she referred. 
his death by natural causes.” Die eee ee 
ccna cincocanis Ought not a hermit to call 
Why is an omnibus strap his house a man-shun ? 


like conscience ?—Because 
itis an inward check on the 


————e-————— 
outward man A subscriber wishes to 


learn if poets have to pay 


——_<——— . : 
A Loop Linr—Calcraft's for a poetical license. 
—_—_@———_ ° —_———_—— 
: as : 
SarLors ann Hvspanns.— ea Gamue—A hare in 
Somebody tells us that sail- 


ee . 
‘What do I think o’ Lun- 
nun, ask ye ?” said old John 
Wilson, a Stirling worthy, 

on being asked his opinion | 
of .the t metropolis— 
‘“‘what dol think o't? It's 

just a lamp 0’ gude ground © 


ors are never so much at 
sea as when they are on 
shore. In this they are like 
hen-pecked husbands, who 
are never so much at home 
as when they are abroad. 


———— 
The saying that ‘it ‘is 


more pleasant to give than 

to receive” applies only to 

medicine and advice. 
—— 


spoilt wi’ stane and lime.” 





CHEAP AROMITEOTTREE — 
Free-masonry. 


——= 
‘¢ Assault with intent to | 
become insane” is the way 


Tix GREATEST PEER THAT a) 
ENGLAND EVER PropucEp— qf j 


! \ 
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Shakespeare. f they put deadly attacks 
ee now. 
A characteristic anecdote ? Scie 


is related of an. ont-at-el- 
bows poet, who, by some 
freak of fortune coming 
into possession of a five- 
dollar bill, called to a lad 
and said, ‘‘ Johnny, my boy, 
take this William and get 
it changed.” 

‘‘What do you mean by 
calling it William?” in- 
quired the wondering lad. 

‘““Why, Johnny,” replied 
the poet, “I am not suffi- 


ciently familiar with it to” 


take the liberty of calling it 
Bill.” : 


REGARDLESS OF Cost.—A 
collector of old china — 
slightly cracked, as his 

-friends assert —is anxious 
to treat for the purchase of 
the ‘‘ Atlantic Basin.” 


Mrs. Jones. ‘Oh, Malcolm, look ! 
Mr. Jones. ‘Why, dearest? hy? 
rs. Jones. ‘'Oh, Malcolm, just think !—I wore the Same Dress I’ve got on to-night !” 





FOR BACHELORS THINKING OF MARRIAGE. 
That's the very Mrs. Brown we met at the Robinsons’ last week! I should like to Sink into the Earth!” 


Bores THAT MOST PEOPLE 
HAVE TO PUT UP WITI— 
Neigh-bores. 


ee 
Who was the atraightest 
man mentioned in the Bi- 
ble 7—Joseph, beause Pha- 
raoh made a ruler of him. 


—— 

What is the riddle of rid- 
dies ?—Life, for we all have 
to “‘ give it up.” 


ee Ge 
LivinG on ArMs.—A pret- 
oung wife, on petne 
lately asked what sheshoul 
do if her husband should 
fail, replied, ‘‘ Live on arm 
to besure. I have two, an 
he has two, with hands at 
the ends of them.” We will 
venture to say that couple 
will never fail. 


’ when the latter exists in large mass- 


_ foundation of the fact that the thin-  \\ 





Vor. V.—No. 19.] . 
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PRACTICAL NOTES ON CEMENTS. 


[" may be a somewhat bold assertion, but it is 
nevertheless a true one, that nearly every 
man, woman, and child in the country is inter- 
ested in this subject. It is not alone the carpen- 
ter with his glue, or the professional paper-hang- 
er and the book-binder with their paste, but it is 
the business man with his bottle of mucilage, 
the housekeeper with her cements for mending 
broken furniture, glass, and crockery, the school- 
girl with her scrap-book, the boy with his kite, 
and even the little girl with her toys, that feel a 
desire to know the best methods of preparing 
and using cements. We consequently find that 
no contribution is- more acceptable to those 
journals that deal in practical matters than a 
recipe for a new cement, and the paragraph con- 
taining it is sure to be extensively republished. 
Now the truth is that we do not so much require 
a knowledge of improved cements as of the best 
methods of using those that we have. Good glue 
leaves nothing to be desired as an article for 
uniting pieces of wood. When it is properly ap- 
plied, the pieces united by it will part any where 
rather than through the joint. Well-made paste 
will cause pieces of paper, cloth, etc., 
to adhere to each other, and to wood, 
plaster, carthenware, etc., so that 
the very substance of the paper, cloth, 
etc.; will give way the paste 
veparates; and the same is ttue of 
many cements in use for mending 
earthenware, glass, etc., when these 
are applied by persons who thorough- 
y understand the proper method of 

oing it. And yet how often do we 
see articles of furniture, that have 
been joined by glue prepared and ap- 
plied by those who have had no ex- 
perience in its use, which actually 
fall to pieces by their own weight! 
And how frequently do we find house- 
keepers purchase bottles of cement 
for mending broken glass, china, etc., 
and condemn the vendor as a cheat, 
when the fact is that the very same 
cement, in the hands of those who 
know how to use it, is capable of 
uniting pieces of broken glass so that 
the joint will be the strongest part of 
the object! ; 

The art of using cements depends 
upon certain general principles, which 
are easily understood and put in 
practice. The power which all cem- 
ents have of uniting separate pieces 
depends upon the strength of the 
cement itself, and upon its adhesion 
to the objects to which it is applied. 
Strange to say, it has been found in 
practice that a joint may actually ex- 
hibit a strength which is greater 
than that possessed by the cement 


es. A bar of solid glue an inch 
square and a foot long is not so strong 
as a similar bar composed of thin 
strips of wood glued together ;-and. 
the little sticks of cement that are 
sold for mending earthenware are 
very brittle, although they form joints 
that bear a great deal of rough usage; 
and this principle seems to be the 


ner the layer of cement the stronger 
will be the joint. Most inexperi- 
enced persons err in using too much 
cement. Actuated by liberal mo- 
tives, they are determined not to 
stint matters, and in their desire to 
use enough they use far too much. 
Let us take, for example, the case 
of the coarsest and simplest cement 
—the mixture of resin, shellac, and 
finely ground brick-dust, that is so 
frequently sold for mending earthen- 
ware. The directions are to apply — 
it hot; and, indeed, it can not be 
used cold, since it must be melted 
before it can be applied to the sur- 
faces that are to be joined. But in 
nine cases out of ten the broken 
pieces are merely warmed so far that 
the cement may be smeared over 
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them, and when they are brought together a thick 
layer of cement is always allowed to intervene. 
The result is either that the joint breaks along 
the line of the cement, or the cement separates 
from one of the surfaces. If the pieces had been 
made sufficiently hot to render the cement as 
fluid as possible, the layer of cement would have 
been exceedingly thin, and the adhesion between 
it and the surfaces to be joined would have been 
so great that separation would have taken place 
any where else rather than along the line of 
union. We must, therefore, select a cement 
that will be as strong as possible, and we must 
niso see that the layer of cement is as thin as it 
can be made without leaving any part of the sur- 
fuces bare. 

The adhesion of any cement to the surface to 
which it is applied depends largely upon the 
closeness with which the cement and the surface 
are brought together; and this depends very 
much upon the condition of the surface as regards 
freedom from grease, dirt, andeven air. It may 
sound strange to talk of freeing a surface from 
air, and yet the feat is not impossible. All sur- 
faces that have been exposed for some time to 


the air attract a thin film of that gas, which pre- 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Gros Grain Pacetot.—Bacw- 
For pattern and ah oo see Supplement, No. IV., 


Figs. 1S*, 18°-22. 


vents the intimate contact of other surfaces. This 


‘fact is well known to electrotypers, who find it 


necessary to take the utmost pains to get rid of 
the thin adhering layer of air which invariably at- 
taches itself to their plates. A very striking ex- 
ample of the influence of this layer of air may be 
shown as follows: take a new and clean needle 
and lay it gently on the surface of some water, 
and it will float. The explanation is that the 
water is prevented by the adhering layer of air 
from coming into contact with the needle and 
wetting it, and the combined influence of the 
buoyant power of the air and the cohesion of the 
water is sufficient to float an ordinary sewing- 
needle. The easiestevay to drive off this adher- 
ing air is to heat the article. If the needle be 
heated, it will be impossible to cause it to float 
until after it has cooled and has been exposed to 
the air for some time, and the same process is 
applicable to most surfaces to which cement is to 
be applied. ; 
Whenever an article is broken which is consid- 
ered worth mending, the broken surfaces should 
be kept scrupulously clean until such time as we 
are ready to repair the damage. When a vala- 
able glass or china vessel is broken, the usual 





Fig. 2.—Briack Gros Grain PALetot.—FRoxrT. 
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practice is to fit the surfaces together a dozen or 
twenty times, and rub them all over with the 
fingers. This is done without any object except 
to gratify the mere idle curiosity of the moment, 
but the result is that the broken edges are 
chipped, the surfaces are covered with the oily 
exudations of the fingers, and a neat and strong 
joint becomes unattainable. Keep the edges 
away from each other until you are ready to ce- 
ment them together, and keep your hands off 
them. . The same is true in regard to the joining 
of pieces of wood, such as broken furniture. We 
have seen people attempt to glue together two 
pieces of wood the surfaces of which were cover- 
ed with old glue, the remains of former efforts to 
unite the parts: Such joints can not hold even 
if the very.best glue be used. Inall cases where 
it is desired to unite joints that have been previ- 
ously imperfectly cemented the old cement should 


be carefully removed.. Glue may be removed by 


water, shellac and resin by means of alcohol, 
and other cements by means of their appropriate 
solvents. There are two other points that de- 
mand attention, the first being the necessity of 
bringing the surfaces together by means of heavy 
pressure. Pieces of wood that are firmly clamp- 
ed together by means of powerfnl 
screw clamps while the glue is hard- 
ening will. adhere with a force far 
greater than ifthey were-merely stuck 
tegether. In the second place, we 
must allow abundant time for the 
cement to harden.. Those cements 
that merely cool, and do not dry out, 
require very little time. Cements of 
which the solvent is water-or alco- 
hol dry out in a few days; but those 
which have an oily basis, like white- 
lead, require half a year to dry per- 
fectly. People frequently attempt to 
use articles cemented with such com- 
pounds before the drying process has 
been completed, and, as a conse- 
quence, fail in their efforts. 

These general principles are appli- 
cable to all cements, and a careful 
observance of them will frequently 
enable us to attain success where oth- 
crs have failed. 





MODE OF ROASTING 
COFFEE. - 


JOLY has lately published an 

e essay upon the proper mode 

of roasting coffee, and remarks that, 
as far as this operation is concerned, 
coffee may be distinguished into 
three very different classes: first, 
green; second, yellow; and third, 
the tender. Among the green cof- 
fees are to be included the Guada- 
loupe, Martinique, Porto Kico, 
Porto Cabello, Gonuives, St. Mark, 
Cape Haytien, Port-au-Prince, etc., 
the last four being all Haytian. Un- 
der the yellow are embraced the 
Java, Mysore, Demarara, Manilla, 

‘ Winard, Jacmel, and the Jeremie— 
= the last two also Haytian. As ten- 
der coffees, M. Joly enumerates the 
Mocha and Bourbon. Although 
there are other varieties used in com- 
merce, these are believed to be the 
most generally employed. 

A special process of roasting is 
necessary for each kind of coffee, ac- 
cording to M. Joly. For the first, a 
bright and continuous fire is needed, 
these coffees readily assuming a red- 
dish color; and it becomes necessary 
to moderate the fire and remove them 
when all the grains are chestnut-col- 
ored. For coffees of the second 
class the fire must be less intense, 
and kept at a uniform heat. These 
coffees, although more tender, re- 
quire a longer and more delicate 
roasting, and it is necessary to re- 
move them when done to a light 
chestnut-color. Coffees of the third 
class are exceedingly delicious, and 
special care is necessary in treating 
them, as in less than a minute they 
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lose all their aroma, if allowed to remain over 
the fire without stirring. ‘lhe roasting must, 
therefore, be prosecuted very gently over a regu- 
lar fire, and they must be removed whenever all 
are of a dark rufous brown. When the operation 
is complete, the coffee must be cooled as promptly 
as possible, as the vapors which exhale from it 
constitute the greater part of its force and aroma. 
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TRUST. 


THoven tangled hard life’s knot may be, 
And wearily we rue It, 
The silent touch of Father Time 
Some day will sure undo it. 
Then, darling, walt; 
Nothing is late 
In the light that shines forever. 
We faint at heart, a friend is gone; 
We weep, for a grave is filling; 
We tremble at sorrows on every side, 
At the myriad ways of killing. 
Yet, after all, 
- If a sparrow fall, 
Our Lodrd keepeth count forever. 


He keepeth count. We come, we go, 
We speculate, toil, and falter; 
But the measure to each, of weal or woe, 
God only can give or alter. 
Then why not say, 
From day to day, 
‘Thy will be done forever?” 


Why not take life with cheerful trust, 
With faith in the strength of weakness, 
Doing the best we can to walk 
With courage, yet with meekness, 
Lifting the face 
To catch God’s grace, 
That lights the soul forever? 


For ever and ever, my darling, yes. 
Goodness and love are undying: 
Only the troubles and cares of earth 
Are sure in the end to go flying. 
Fleeting as bubbles 
Are cares and troubles, 
And ‘‘now” is a speck that tricks us ever, 
Till it floats and is lost in the vast ‘‘ Forever.” 


NE SN TET 
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GB Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Second Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
. page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HarPER’s WEEKLY. 
——— 
3am A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Talma with Pointed Hood, Postilion -Wasst, 
Dolly Varden Over-Skirt, and Walking Skért, 
will be published with our next Number. 
Ya Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized Patterns, with Illustra- 
tions and Descriptions, of Ladies’ House and Street 


_ Dresses ; Lace Over-Skiris and Fackets ; a great 


variety of Parasols; Coats, Cloaks, Paletots, 
Basques, and Mantelets for Children from 2 to 
14 years old ; Work-Bags, Knitting-needle Cases, 
Vignettes, Embroidery Patterns, Parasol Covers, 
elc., ete. 3 blogether with brilliant literary and ar- 
uistic attractions. 


HAVING ONE’S OWN WAY. 


“ AVE your own way, and live the lon- 
ger,” says the proverb; but show us 
the one who has proved it. What an anom- 
aly he would be among mankind !—for it is 
needless to assert that no woman ever did 
have her own way. What crowds would 
flock to see him, to shake his hand, and thus 
establish a magnetic connection between 
themselves and fortune! He would be 
more sought after than the Grand Duke; his 
photographer would be able to retire; his 
autograph would bein what demand! And 
yet life would necessarily get to be a very 
monotonous and narrow affair with him; 
the sensations of expectation, of chagrin, of 
uncertainty, would become totally foreign 
to his experience. Possibly he might live 
longer by virtue of exemption from the ex- 
citement and toil that obstacles engender, 
and which leave their traces on the materi- 
. al frame; but it would be only by sacrificing 
- breadth to length. His mental landscape 
would be circumscribed ; he would live in a 
rut, and never guess the nature and relish of 
the invisible conflict going on about him. 
It would be a life without light and shade 
or picturesque effect, a life without the ex- 
ercise of faith. The experiences of such a 
man would be all one-sided; he could never 
“put himself in another’s place,” nor afford 
sympathy to thwarted souls. 
Fate, or Providence, or whatever we may 
please to call the power of the universe, is 
apt to teach us hard lessons at our own ex- 
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pense when Wwe persist in having our own 
way ; and it is this strong desire, which we 
all possess in common, together with its re- 
peated frustration, that gives us the intense 
interest which we have in each other, which 
makes the novel and the drama so popular; 
while those to whom these avenues of know}- 
edge are interdicted find the same humanities 
revealed at the prayer-meeting and the con- 
fessional. They meet a demand similar to 
that of the servant-maid who wished she 
might stand in the door and see herself go 
by ; they reproduce our faults and follies, 
and invite us to self-criticism, in order that 
we may discover how our mental and spir- 
itual garniture becomes us, and in what re- 
spects it is lacking. 

Having one’s own way would be a very 
pretty experiment if one were only infaHible; 
if action did not induce reaction ; if any one 
knew positively what it was that he want- 
ed, and did not rely on guess-work, and did 
not shape his desires after his neighbor's 
pattern, nor yet to the confusion of his ene- 
mies; in short, if we bore no resemblance 
whatever to children crying for the moon! 

“Our very wishes give us not our wish,” 
quoth the poet; and in the same manner 


our own way is not always, not often, the 


way we should choose if we knew our own 
needs, if we could guess among what rocky 


passes this way of ours winds, over what. 


morasses, across what yawning chasms. 
How many have had their own way to their 
undoing, and now wish that Heaven had 


‘| denied them what was so ill to choose! 


and how many more, who, not having had 
their choice, upbraid Him whose ways are 
not our ways, and who leads us beside the 
still waters if we will bat follow and cease 
from pursuing our own wills! Each one of 
us is fitted to his niche, as well as each back 
to its burden; but we are eternally hanker- 
ing for something we have not, to be other 
than as we are, to do other than as we 
may. One is a drudge, and would fain 
write the immortal poems, so she satisfies 
her soul with doggerel, and the drudgery 
goes by the board ; but the reward is always 
commensurate with the work performed : 
eternal justice is not appeased with selfish 
aspirations that leave duties unfulfilled. 
Or one is vexed with poverty, and does not 
stop to take breath in the struggle to heap 
up riches; wherefore his blood gets deoxy- 
genized and stands still in his veins—and 
whose are all these thingsf And so on 
through innumerable instances, great and 
small. Miss Rue had her own way when 
she eloped with her dancing-master, and 
penury and divorce ensued. Lady Mac- 
beth had her own way, at what cost! To 
speak the truth, it is usually the most ex- 
pensive route on which you can travel, and 
one upon which there are more collisions 
and miscarriages than upon any other that 
was ever prospected, the grade being mostly 
up hill, peppered with sharp curves, and 
crossings at which there is no law compell- 
ing you to atop. 

So we render assistance to others in our 
own way, not in theirs, and then wonder at 
the ingratitude of mankind; so we spend 
our money in our own way, and are aston- 
ished that it goes no farther ; we speak and 
act in our own way, and are mortified that 
no one applauds; we treat our neighbor in 
our own way—often an exceedingly insolent 
way—and are surprised and aggrieved when 
he improves on the treatment. And thus 
the fight never slackens: no one ever volun- 
tarily resigns his own way; and though he 
should happen to be successful in ‘it, he 
sometimes experiences a disappointment 
more profound than failure could have 
taught him. His bubble breaks only to as- 
sure him that the prismatic hues which fas- 
cinated him did not belong to it, but were 
merely refractions due to the medium of his 
imagination. 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
—« SE Semper anv Senmperament. 


Y DEAR SILAS,—I hope that the police 

do not consider me a suspicious person 
when they see me loitering about the 
wharves, as they may on any of these lovely 
days. Perhaps it is because my mind is so 
constantly set upon traveling and upon our 
traveling manners that I feel myself drawn 
to the piers from which the great ships sail 


away to every part of the world. It is an 


old fascination with me, and I remember 
long ago writing some sketch about it, 
which if I could find I have no doubt would 
express my present feeling. I still stroll to 
the wharf when I remember that it is the 
day for some steamer to sail, and I place 
myself in a convenient shadow, whence I can 
see what I wish. I learn that it is not upon 
the battle-field only, or when great peril im- 
pends, that we show our heroism and our 
character, but that suddenly at the most un- 
expected moment we reveal, and often, I 
suppose, as much to ourselves as to others, 
the real quality of our manhood. 


If, as we are rolling along in the train 
some beautiful morning full of hope and 
happiness, with the one human being ofall 
in the world that we would choose sitting 
beside us, sharing and infinitely multiplying 
the joy of life, we were apprised that in five 
minutes the train would crash through a 
bridge to sure destruction, how should we 
behave? What would our manners bef 
O young lover! O happy traveler! that 
would be the terrible test of your courtesy, 
of your character, of all that is most truly 
yourself. More than thirty years ago a 
steamer sailed one winter night from the 
city, and was burned before midnight. Of 
all the persons on board only one or two es- 
caped. The rest were drowned or frozen. 
Among those who were lost was Dr. Follen, 
one of the many Germans whose genius and 
influence have been so freely given and so 
beneficently to their adopted country. He 
was aclergyman, and a personal friend of the 
great Dr. Channing, who afterward preached 
@ sermon upon the event. I shall always re- 
member the beautiful picture he drew of the 
calmness with which unquestionably Follen 
died. He was sure of it, because he was 
sure of his friend’s character; and as you 
read the simple and pathetic words they 
seem to describe conduct which the preacher 
had seen. 

In the sudden emergency how should we 
behavef It is an extreme case which I sup- 
pose, but there are others where the qual- 
ity of a man is tried. Indeed, it was only the 
other day that I was waiting and watch- 
ing in my ambush upon the wharf, when 
at the last moment, after the cables were 
loosened, and the wheels were beating the 
water, and the ship was on the very point 
of sliding away, I saw a gentleman, whom 
for some time J had remarked as anxiously 
awaiting something which did not arrive, 
hand his wife and children over the side, 
and descend the plank from the ship to 
the wharf. The moment they were off the 
plank it was raised, and the next instant 
the ship glided into the stream, a gun 
boomed over the water, and she was on her 
way over the ocean. 

The gentleman and his family watched 
the ship disappear in which for many weeks 
their passages had been taken, and which 
they had left so reluctantly at the last mo- 
ment. I in turn watched them, not intru- 
sively nor impertinently, I hope, but because 
I saw in the gentleman’s face no sign of 
anger, nor, indeed, of very serious disap- 
pointment. While I was admiring his self- 
command—for I have seen people surly be- 
cause dinner was delayed—a truckman with 
a heavy load of baggage drove rapidly along 
the wharf. He saw the situation in a mo- 
ment, and was confounded and frightened. 
The gentleman pointed to the receding ship 
and said, quietly, to the truckman, “You 
have prevented our going.” There was no 
anger, no harsh or scolding tone. The gen- 
tleman evidently did not choose to lose his 
temper as well as his passage, and his mild- 
ness and generosity brought tears to the 
delinquent’s eyes. The truth was, as I re- 
member telling one of my young friends in 
one of these letters, not that he had idly 


lingered, but that, thinking he had time. 


enough, he had turned aside to send a physi- 
cian to his wife, and had then been impeded 
upon his way to the ship. 

It was, after all, a little thing—the gentle- 
man and his family had only missed their 
passage. It was merely an immense incon- 
venience, a derangement of plans carefully 
laid, with the general absurdity of all balked 
endeavors of the kind ; but it was, for all that, 
@ sudden and sharp test of temper. That of 
some of us would have snapped; and I pity 
that truckman if he should ever bring the 
baggage of most of us too late to the ship. 
I saw the new Maltese minister promena- 
ding in the sun yesterday, arrayed in new and 
wonderful trowsers ; and just as he was lift- 
ing his hat and saluting in choice French 
the beautiful Maria Grunter, heiress of the 
whole Boar property, a butchers wagon 
dashed along, and the horse threw mud 
upon those trowsera. But if his Excel- 
lency’s soul had been soiled by the circum- 
stance he could not have been more furious. 
And as his airy salute to Miss Grunter in- 
stantly changed into an angry shaking of 
his fist at the rude butcher boy, who cried, 
derisively, ‘“‘ Hi! hi!’ I could not help regret- 
ting that a, gentleman should wear wonder- 
ful trowsers who can not endure these mis- 
fortunes with equanimity. I have since 
learned that Miss Grunter has stated to a 
friend that his Excellency had made a se- 
rious impression upon her heart, but that it 
had been quite effaced by the lamentable 
spectacle of his fury upon this occasion. 

It is, indeed, very possible that a man 
who would fall into a passion if his trowsers 
were spattered with dirty water might be 
very calm and courageous in the presence 
of sudden and great danger. But life is 
made up of small occasions. We wish to be 
ready for the stinging of mosquitoes and the 
tickling of flies aa well as for earthquakes 
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and strokes of lightning. It would be no 
satisfaction to me, if I were a married man, 
and my wife were always vexed and worse 
about sauces and milk-pans, and spots on 
the window, and a hue of gloves that jarred 
with the shade of a cravat, to know that if a 
squadron of the enemy’s cavalry should sur- 
round the house and summon a surrender, 
phe would be equal to the occasion. The 
occasion will not arise. There is no ene- 
my; and if there were, I defy his squadrons 
of cavalry. Would it be any satisfaction 
to me, when, on the most perfect of May 
mornings, my wife, in the freshest and fairest 
muslin, sat pouting and beating her foot 
upon the floor, to know that if I were just 


‘dying in my bed, she would be a very mar- 


vel of composure and resignation? I should 
not die every morning, but I should eat 
breakfast, and I should wish my wife’s man- 
ners to be as admirable at the breakfast-ta- 
ble as at the death-bed. And I hope she 
would wish mine to be the same. What 
satisfaction should it be to her to know that 
I had made a prodigious speech and saved 
my country the evening before, if I sat ab- 
sorbed in my newspaper at breakfast, hush- 
ing the gayety of the children, and snarling 
at the coffeef Indeed, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the boys at school can spell words 
in six syllables if they c&n spell those in 
two. If your temper is equal to little an- 
noyances, I will trust it in great emergen- 
cies. 

But what is it that puts it into repair and 
keeps it sof Is the secret what we call 
temperament, merely? Is one man born 
placid and another irritable, and is that the 
end of it? Is Saint Vincent de Paul merely 
indulging a natural bent for humanity, and 
Caligula a natural bent for cruelty? is the 
minister from Malta just as admirable when 
he rages at the butcher boy for spattering 
his trowsers as the gentleman who lost his 
passage when he mildly tells the trnckman 
that his negligence has caused such enor- 
mous inconveniencef I know two saints, 
one of whom says that his own virtue is the 
fruit of long toil, but that the virtue of his 
friend comes by nature. “I have more 
moral struggles every morning before break- 
fast,” he says, ‘‘than my friend ever had in 
his whole life.” 

There are those also who, I am very sure, 
could no more acquire a delicate sense of _ 
duty than they could acquire an ear for 
music. Poor Colonel Newcome used to sit 
for hours before Clive’s great picture of the 
“Battle of Assaye’—I think it was; but 
though he stared at it all day, he could see 
nothing in it. He had no sense of art, and 
he looked in vain. No, dear Silas, it is a 
popular philosophy that naught is every 
thing and every thing is naught; but we are 
masters of our fate, not its slaves. If, roll- 
ing along in the great train through the 
beautiful landscape, and with the “inex- 
pressive she” by our side, we have at every 
moment trained and restrained what we call 
ourselves—becoming thoughtful and patient 
and gentle—when the impending doom is 
announced we shall at least have done what 
we can to meet it, and to meet it as conquer- 
ors, not as cowards. If, indeed, we are born 
heroes, let us be grateful. But if we are not, 
let us repair the defects of birth. You know 
that what is a conscious effort at first be- 
comes an involuntary habit. When my uncle 
was a little boy he slammed the door when- 
ever he went out of a room; but one day his 
mother called him back and compelled him to 
close the door quietly. And every time that 
he forgot it he was recalled, until very soon 
be would no more have shut the door with 
a crash than he would have kicked it open. 
My great-aunt Bachelor was very careful of 
the manners of her children; and when she | 
made my uncle close the door quietly she 
began to teach him that he need not lose his 
temper because he had lost his passage to 
Europe, and that his manners under all cir- 
cumstances were within his own control. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 


HERE are no new goods to record for 
mourning dresses, but there is a perceptible 
improvement in many of the well-known fabrics. 
All materials are made more soft and flexible, 
and those of mixed silk and wool are furnished in 
lighter qualities, making them more pleasant for 
summer wear. Experienced merchants say the 
goods most sought after for mourning dresses are 
bombazine, Henrietta cloth, and tamise cloth. 
The first two are silk-warped ; the third is all 
wool. English bombazine is less lustrous and 
far more durable than that brought from France, 
and is chosen for the deepest mourming. En- 
glish crape is its appropriate trimming. The 
prices of bombazine range from $1 50 to $4 a 
yard. Henrietta cloth is simply a substantial 
cashmere, though it is not as heavy as drap 
d'été. It is too finely twilled to hold dust, falls 
in soft, graceful drapery, and may be comfort- 
ably worn in this climate the greater part of the 
year. ‘Tamise cloth, like fine soft mousseline de 
laine of light quality, is especially desirable for 
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spring suits. It has a smooth surface that will 
not permit brushing, as that raises a down that 
destroys its beauty. It can be cleaned by being 
well shaken. ‘The cost is from $1 25 to $1 75 
a yard. For serviceable dresses destined to hard 
wear the beaver mohair and good alpacas are 
the best fubrics. 

Among thin goods the striped grenadines, so 
fashionable for ladies wearing colors, are also 
used to give variety to mourning costumes. 
They are shown in silk and wool mixtures and 
in all silk for prices ranging frum $1 25 to 
$2 50 a yard for goods three-fourths of a yard 
wide. The most stylish stripes are an inch wide, 
or wider, and are alternately thin and thick, as 
if made of satin and grenadine. The entire 
costume may be striped, but the present fancy is 
for a plain grenadine skirt with striped flounces, 
and a striped polonaise with coat sleeves of the 
pluin fabric. These thin fabrics are made up 
over silk. A substantial gros grain is the only 
lining for the waist of the polonaise ; its skirt is, 
of course, without lining. The skirt mast be 
worn over a petticoat of thin black silk, or else 
a good silk must be used for the dress skirt, and 
the flounces of grenadine be sewed upon it; in 
the latter case the flounces must extend high 
enough for the top to be concealed by the skirt 
of the polonaise. A novelty this season is an 
all-black grenadine with damask figures, called 
the Dolly Varden grenadine. This is meant for 
polonaises only. It is all silk, and @3 a yard. 
Ladies in colors will wear these polonaises over 
black or colored silk skirts. Iron grenadine, a 
mixture of silk and wool in square meshes, is 
still the popular goods for summer. Instead of 
the large canvas meshes formerly worn, those 
of medium size are now preferred. Grenadine 
comes in various widths; that which is three- 
fourths of a yard wide cuts to best advantage. 
It may be bought as low as 50 cents a yard; 

ualities sold for 85 cents or $1 a yard are 
durable, and do not grow rusty. 


BONNETS AND VEILS. 


Bonnets for first and deepest mourning are 
of English crape laid plainly on the foundation 
and edged with piping folds. Crape bonnets 
are worn in winter as well as summer, except 
by old ladies, who use bombazine bonnets. The 
shape is that now worn, with large high crown 
and half coronet. Strings are of bias doubled 
crape hanging loosely, with narrow ribbon strings 
to tie under the chignon. The widow’s cap is a 
slight bouillon or ruche of white tarlatan sewed 
in the bonnet just above the forehead ; the white 
tarlatan bow formerly worn under the chin is 
abandoned, except by very old ladies. Kor 
lighter mourning, black or white tulle ruches are 
worn inside bonnets of tulle, or thread net, or 
gros royale silk, and some jet ornaments are 
used by way of garniture. Two yards of En- 
glish crape with a string run in one end, the oth- 
er finished by a hem three-eighths of a yard wide, 
is the veil prepared for widows. Itis tied around 
the front of the bonnet and worn hanging over 
the face. For other mourners the crape veil is 
shorter, and is drawn on one side, or else behind 
to form drapery over the chignon. A jet pin 
holds it in place on the crown or left side, and a 
small veil of thread net without dots is worn 
oyer the face. Squares of gray grenadine take 
the place of the blue veils formerly worn to pro- 
tect crape bonnets from dust. 


WIDOWS’ MOURNING. 


Bombazine is the first dress selected for a 
widow, and the handsomest suits are made as 
plainly as possible, and entirely covered with En- 
glish crape. ‘They consist of a simply shaped 
polonaise, usually the Marguerite; each length 
of the polonaise is cut out both in bombazine and 
crape, and sewed up together; the edge is fuced 
underneath, and is without trimming. The 
dress skirt has the front breadth covered with 
crape, and also those parts of the other breadths 
that are visible below the polonaise. Simpler 
suits have merely a deep band of bias crape 
for trimming. <A suit of English bombazine, 
trimmed with an English crape band three- 
eighths of a yard wide, costs $80. A house 
dress for a widow has a basque plainly covered 
with crape; the skirt is a demi-train trimmed 
around the bottem with crape three-fourths of a 
vard deep. In this instance the crape is not 

ias, but is cut lengthwise, and sewed in with 
the skirt seams. A milliner’s fold heads the 
crape; but this is dispensed with when absolute 
plainness is desired. 


DRESSES, TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


Suits of tamise and Henrietta cloth have self 
trimmings of folds or kilt pleating. It is stylish 
to cover all that part of the skirt°visible with 
overlapping folds two inches wide; this is ex- 
ceedingly becoming to tall figures. The over- 
skirt and basque, or the polonaise, is edged with 
a group of narrower folds. Deep kilt pleating, 
with the top concealed by the upper skirt, is pre- 
ferred by short ladies. Kilt pleats two inches 
wide are used now instead of the narrow ones 
lately in vogue. Grenadine suits made in the 
fashion just described are very handsome. 

Talmas and double capes of drap d’été, trimmed 
with fringe and many narrow folds of silk, are 
the mantles provided at this season for méurn- 
ing. 

For the cambric dresses worn in ‘summer even 
stripes of black and white are chosen. They are 
made with box-pleated blouse, over-skirt, and 
skirt of walking length. Polka dotted cambrics 
are made into Dolly Varden polonaises, and 
trimmed with bands of solid black percale. 
Morning wrappers are in the flowing Watteau 
fashion, made of white Victoria lawn, and worn. 


with jet jewelry. Suits of white Victoria lawn, © 


trimmed with side pleatings, are also worn in the 
house by ladies in deepest mourning. 


_ on imported polonaises of Sicilienne. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


COLLARS, JEWELRY, ETC. 


Black collars of crape, doubled and without 
trimming, are worn at the funeral and on a few 


occasions afterward; but these are fast falling 


into disuse, as they are very di le to wear. 
White tarlatan ruches or frills, box-pleated, and 
worn standing around the neck, are being adopt- 
ed as deepeat mourning even by widows. Crape 
lisse, organdy, and tulle pleatings are also worn. 
The fabric is doubled and pleated to a band to 
be basted inside the neck of the dress; similar 
trimming is at the wrists of the close coat sleeves. 
Simply shaped collars of fine sheer linen cam- 
bric, made double, without any ornament, are 
worn in the morning. Under-sleeves with small 
square turned-back cuff of linen cambric accom- 
pany the collar. 

Scarcely any jewelry is worn in deep mourn- 
ing. A brooch of massive jet fastens the collar, 
and a watch-chain of small jet beads is passed 
around the neck. After the first six or eight 
months are passed many ladies wear diamonds. 
Solitaire ‘diamond ear-rings, from which falls a 
long jet pendant, are considered admissible. 


SECOND MOURNING. 


The mourning stores no longer offer gray and 

purple guods for second mourning. Instead. of 
these, black goods with white stripes are used, or 
else solid black dresses are worn with white laces, 
and abundantly trimmed with the new jet trim- 
mings. This style of dressing is so like that now 
worn by ladies who are not in mourning that it 
needs no special description. 
‘ Black net, both plain and with a Spanish fig- 
ure, will be used for a variety of outer garments 
in the sammer, such as. fichus, blouses, jackets, 
and polonaises. 


VARIETIES. 


Sleeveless basques of white muslin, with an 
over-skirt to match, worn over silks of solid color, 
will be fashionable for.afternoon dresses at the 
watering-places. Swiss muslin polonaises are 
also made without sleeves. 

‘The pretty fichus in Marie Antoinette style are 
greatly in favor again. ‘They are made of folds 
of China crape of pale tints, edged with white lace, 
and worn with black silk or ‘grenadine dresses. 
Swiss .auslin and white and black tulle fichus 
are also shown. ‘They are also of the dress ma- 
terial, 

The newest summer silks have four déep 
flounces reaching to the belt on the back of 
the skirt, while the front has a long narrow 
apron. ‘This is seen on some of the handsom- 
est French dresses. Readers of the Bazar who 
will look over last year’s file will find that the 
Bazar introduced this style last November in 
No. 45, Vol. IV. 

Valenciennes lace is much used for trimming 
pale-tinted silks for evening dress, and is also used 
Duchesse 
lace has lost its popularity; it is, however, im- 
ported in new designs with medallions of round 
point. It costs from $8 to $15 a yard. Chan- 
tilly laces of trimming widths are in prettily 
shaded patterns: $9 to $25. 

Sailor hats of straw will be in favor this spring 
for school-girls and very young ladies. The 
brim curls up, and is faced with silk. A ribbon 
band is passed around the crown, and a cluster 
of short ostrich tips is placed far back on the left 
side. Felt hats of Alpine shape, with ribbon 
band, and a slender wing stuck on the left side, 
are also worn. The serges and cashmeres in 
blocks of black and white so fashionable abroad 
begin to be worn here by young girls. 

A new fabric dmong late importations is cré- 
ieee a soft silk.of the texture of China crape, 

ut with long crinkle like that of Engtish crape. 
It is used for over-skirts and polonaises of faille 
dresses. A polonaise of white crépeline cut in 
the Marguerite Dolly Varden shape is trimmed 
with netted fringe like that seen on Canton crape 
shawls. The bows:down the front and on the 
back are of black velvet. This is to be worn 
with lavender blue or Nile green silks. 

A Swiss muslin costume prepared for water- 
ing-place visiting, garden-parties, etc., is wor- 
thy of description, The skirt has a twelve- 
inch flounce richly needle-worked, headed by two 
puffs each five inches wide. These puffs are sep- 
arated by Swiss insertion laid upon sky biae rib- 
bon. The polonaise front is formed entirely of 
lengthwise strips of insertion and muslin; the 
back forms a large pouf below the belt; a sash 
of wide faille is folded as a belt, passed under 
the pouf, and droops on the left side. Fringed 
bows of ribbon fasten the front. The neck is 
heart-shaped, with standing frill of lace. A 
folded ribbon passes around the neck and forms 
a Watteau bow behind. Antique sleeves with 
embroidered ruffie and a bow at the elbow. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, Constasie, & Co., A. T. 
StEwaRT & Co.; and Jackson. 





PERSONAL. 


THE venerable Dr. Tyna, of St. George’s 
Church, in this city, sailed for Europe on 
Wednesday last. One reason for his doing so 
was that his de tion presented him with 

on purpose o it. 

—Mr. SCHENCK, our minister to England, was 
recently written to by some one for his auto- 
graph. The reply of the general is said to have 

een this: 

‘‘Srz,—I hasten to comply with your request, and 
take this method of informing yon that you aie an 
unmitigated nuisance. R. C. Sonznox.” 

-—A memorial edifice to THEODORE PARKER is 
to be erected in Boston. Fifty thousand dollars 
of the seventy-five needed for the purpose have 
already been subscribed. — 

—Very notable people in the high life of En- 
mone attended the marriage of the Marquis of 

ute to the daughter of Lord Howarp, on the 
16th of April—among them the Baroness Bur- 


- 


DETtr- Courts, the Duchess of Argyle, Baron 

ROTHSCHILD, the Duke of Norfolk, and such. 

Among the many presents sent to the bride was 

. set of cameo brooches from his Holiness the 
ope. 

—DIsRA&LI enlivens the tedium of official duty 
as Secretary of the Exterior by preparing another 
novel for the igo 

—Gounop has this little peculiarity, that he 
composes all his operas after midnight, scarccly 
ever having written a line of music by Gay tebe. 

—Mr. LowgE, Chancellor of the Exchequer, has 
made the official announcement to the House of 
Commons that the annual expenses of the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain is $200,000,000. 

—Madame Pautinge VIARDOT has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Vocal Music in the Con- 
servatory of Paris, her teaching being confined 
exclusively to females. 

—In B 0, a few days since, the nice people 
of the city, upon benevolent thoughts intent, re- 
solved upon getting up a series of amateur the- 
atricals, the proc of which should go to the 
“Church Home’”’ and ‘‘Home for the Friend- 
less.’ The committee in charge, with Mrs. 
WiLuiaM GQ. Farao at the head, comprised the 
elite of the place, and the performers were amon 
the brightest and best of the clever folks of tha 
city. e result was that two thousand dollars 
were divided between the two charities, and the 
people of the pea ee the pleasure of 
enjoying one of the v t amateur perform- 
ances ever given in the United States. 

—One of the most successful amateur enter- 
tainments of the season was that lately given for 
the benefit of that most deserving charity, the 
Woman's Hospital, of New York. It extended 
through two evenings, and comprised a play, a 
choice concert, and an act of ‘‘ La Favorita,”’ per- 
formed by several well-known leaders of the haut 
ton—Mesdames peogeag HENDRICKS, YZNAGA, 
Miss CarRigz Sims, and Mr. Douc.as, aided by 
Madame GazzaniGa, Seiior ALBITES, and others. 
Miss Sims, who has a charming soprano voice 
and was the prima-donna of the operatic 
of the entertainment, was, we understand, the 

rime mover-in the affair, which puta large sum 
nto the coffers of the exccllent Institution, 
whereof her father, Dr. J. Marion Sims, was 
among the chief founders. 

—We have in New ¥ork a personage purely 
metropolitan—Mr. Brown. There are in this 
metropolis many Messrs. Brown. The Mr. 
Brown for the purpose of this ‘“ personal’’ is 
Dr. Potter’s Mr. BRowN—Mr. Browy, sexton 
of Grace Church, and announcer and introducer 
in the politest circles of the haut ten of New 
York. Mr. Brown is a man and a Mason; more- 
over, master of a lodge of F. and A.M.; and he 
knoweth how things should be done ‘“‘in the 
east.’ Recently he gotted up a musical enter- 
tainment at the private theatre of Dr. Warp, in 
Rue de Forty-seven, for the Masonic ‘‘ Widows 
aud Orphans’ Fund,’”’ which netted $1500. It 
Was a success both of mind and of matter. Mr. 
Brown was grateful, and he tipped them a little 
8 ech, which was 80 infinitely superior to most 
of the “‘ thankful’ speeches made in the politer 
circles of New York’s ‘‘upper ten” that. we 
quote it entire. You must imagine Mr. Bkown— 
whose personal phya.quc reminds one somewhat 
of a lemon placed on end ‘!.c kicks the beam at 
3223 avoirdu is)—with an immaculate handker- 
chief in hand (a ‘‘shower,’’ not a “‘ blower’), ad- 
dressing his ‘‘orjunce’’ thus: 


“‘ Ladies and Gentlemen My specch 1s not on the 


ro e, but I must appear before you and thank 
the fady managers of this entertainment. I must thank 


Dr. Waxy, who has generously furnished his private 
theatre for different charities until $40,000 bas been 
collected directly through him for the poor and needy. 
[Applause] I most thank Sehor Ausrrszs, the musical 

irector of the evening, and the amateurs who have 
so kindly volunteered to lend their talents to charity. 
(Applause.} I am told that Italy, the birth-place of 
song, does not have so many wonderful amateur sing- 
ers as we have in this country. In conclusion, let me 
say that charity is the brightest gem which can adorn 
a nation or a people. [ Prauee Charity harmeth 
not her neighbor; revenge or malice has no place in 
her heart. Again I you all.” 


That is a better practical speech than is made 
at nine-tenths of the assemblages of cley-ah peo- 
ple, who think that they, better than most peo- 
ve 7 the planet, know how to do it (which they 
on’t). . 

—The London Saturday Review, one of the 
highest literary authorities in England, and nev- 
er too friendly in its criticisms of American 
books, says of our poets: ‘It is a noteworthy 
fact that while in most other branches of liter- 
ature the United States can boast of compara- 
tively few writers either of the first or second 
rank, and are mainly dependent on England for 
all but the lower and more ephemeral class of 
books, in poetry, scrious or humorous, they are 
hardly less fertile, either iu quality or quantity, 
than the mother country. England has scarce- 
ly more than one or two living poete whom the 
common consent of cultivated men would rank 
decidedly above LONGFELLOW, Bryant, Low- 
ELL, and WHITTIER; no living satirist supe- 
rior to the author of the ‘ Biglow Papers;’ no 
master of the special hamor which depends on 
an adroit use of dialectic peculiarities who can 
pone to surpass LELAND, or, BRET HaRTE, or 

y. Of minor poets, who will hardly make 
their mark in so busy a generation and in a 
field so crowded, but who nevertheless can write 
what is worth reading, the name is Legion.” 

—Mr. TETsNOSKE Tomita, recently appointed 
Japanese consular agent at New York, is a 
young man of twenty-five, who has completed a 

horough business education at Newark, New 
Jersey, during the last four years. He is a man 
of euperer ability. 

—Mr. Toyama, late secretary of the Japanese 
segalson, has resigned, and purposes to fit him- 
self for gl ape e goes to the Michigan 
University. He is the author of several papers 
that have been published in the 7ridune. 

—Senator AmeEs, of eee is described 
by a lady as ‘ handsome enough to be the hus- 
band of his beautifal wife: a small, well-formed 
man, quick in his movements, but always dig- 
nified. Helis thirty-three. His dark brown hair 
is combed smoothly from his forehead, and his 
dark mustache keeps exactly to the proper 
curves. Yet he is neither vain nor priggish. 
It is a8 much his nature to be neat as it ie 
that of some of his colleagues to be the re- 
verse.”’ 

—The ‘‘Mrs. Mason’? whose name has ap- 
peared frequently in print of late in connection 
with the ‘‘arme investigation’’ at Washington, 
claims to be the widow of the Mason of Mason 
and SLIDELL notoriety. She claims to have 
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married him in France. She was in Washington 
during Mr. Jounson’s administration, and belng 
believed to have, as she said she had, influence 
at the White House, was often employed to trans- 
act business there. When this was discovered, 
A. J.’a secretaries stopped. It seems, however, 
scarcely es that she can claim to be the 
widow of either JoHN Y. Mason, of Virginia, 
who was minister to France during Mr. PizR0k's 
administration, and afterward again sent there 
by the rebels, orof Senator James M. Mason, also 
of Virginia, as each of these gentlemen left a 
widow, and these Mrs. Masons, if now living, 
are very old ladies, and not in the least likely 
be en d in the sale of arms. 

—Professor CHapBouRNB, who succeeds Dr. 
HopkKINs in the coeoney ce Williams College, 
is a graduate of the year 1 He fs a laborious 
and scientific man, and has written on natural 
theology, instinct, and natural history. 

—R. H. Dana, Sen., recently read a paper In 
Boston on ‘“‘Hamilet.”” Mr. Dana is now eighty- 
five. He andthe Rev. Dr. Caannine were first 
cousins, their mothers being sisters, daughters 
of WiLL1aM ELLERY. WaSHINGTON ALLSTON 
was allied by marriage to both, his first wife be- 
ing a sister of Dr. CHANNING, and his second a 
sister of Mr. Dana. Mr. Dana is also a cousin 
to BUCKMINSTER, the celebrated preacher. 

—All save one of Queen VicTonxta's ladies in 
waiting are widows—her choice since Prince AL- 
BERT died. They receive four thousand dollars 
per annum, and are widows of deceased peers. 

—JOAQUIN MILLER has lately written one ex- 
cellent thing—a letter to his Boston publishers. 
It says: ‘‘ Please invest whatever ig due me in 
interest - bearing government bonds, and lock 
epg UP in your safe for the benefit ef my ba- 

es. 

—Miss Epmonra Lewis, the American sculp- 
tress of African descent, and the only person of 
that tint who has ever won fame with the chisel, 
is said to be making her fortune in Rome on or- 
ders received from English lovers of art. 

—Mrs. Fawcett, wife of Professor and M. of 
Parliament Fawoett, is lecturing in England 
on the woman question. She is described as a 
young woman with a pleasing face and pres- 
ence and superb eyes. She reads her lecture 
clearly and unaffectedly in a voice of some 
sweetness and a certain penetrative quality, and 
lends good effect to some humorous passages 
by expressive glance and tone. 

—JOSEPH CHEEVER is believed to be the old- 
est man in Massachusetts. He has tallied just 
one hundred years on life’s score, and he lives 
in Saugus. 

—The only sister of our young friend ALEex1s 
is just eighteen. She posseeses several good 
things, such as a lovely face and figure, la 
estate, well-cultured mind, $30,000 a year, gold- 
en hair, and saucers full of diamonds. 

—One of the courtliest men in Congress is 
Mr. Ferxanvo Woop, of this city. He is sofel 
the artificer of his own fortunes. He began life 
as 4 cigar-maker, failed, dabbled in politics, and 
went to Con . He fitted out the first sailing 
ship from New York for San Francisco after the 
news of the discovery of gold, and realized a 
small fortune by the ventare. His investments 
many years since in lande lying contiguous to 
Central Park have made him a millionaire, and 
both here and in Washington he entertains ina 
style befitting his opulence and official position. 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDBLL Houmas, speaking of 
ministers, lawyers, and doctors, says that the 
lawyers are the cleverest men, the ministers are 
the most learned, and the doctors are the most 
sensible. 

—STANISLAS BAzyKowskI, the last survivor 
of the Polish National Government of 1831, died 
recently in Paris at the age of eighty. 

—Ex- President FILLMORE presided at tho 
Morse memorial meeting held in Buffalo a few 
ee since. Mr. FILLMORE rarely appears 
on public occasions nowadays, though bis health 
is ee, good. None of our ex-Presidents 
lead a life of more refined leisure than Mr. F. 
He dwells in a fine mansion, has a fine library, 
and mingles, with a certain dignified freedom, 
with his neighbors and fellow-citizens. 

—Only three ladies have ever received the dec- 
oration of the ion of Honor. They are Lady 
PieoTt, decorated for her devotion during the 
war; Mile. BERTHA RocHER, of Havre; and 
Scur VICTOIRE. 

—M: Gorin, an Italian pro has un- 
dertaken to petrify the body of Mazzin1 within 
eight months. . GorINI has been for years 
engaged in special studies of this nature, and 
has arrived at the most extraordinary results. 
Among other proofs of his skill the doctor pos- 
sesses a stick of which the head is formed of a 
yi aa eye, perfectly preserved and hard as crys- 
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—Mr. LauRENCE OLIPHANT, well known in 
the literary and political circles of England, and 
noted also for his odd little experiment at so- 
cial perfection at a little community he aided in 
organ ane on the shores of Lake Erie, which 
‘(didn’t work,’’ is announced as about to be 
married to a Mies L’EstranGE, daughter of a 
distinguished Briton, of Norfolk. 

—Mr. Baron Martin, in charging recently the 
Grand Jury in Cornwall, stated that ninety-nine 
out of every hundred cases of homicide that had 
come before him during the twenty-one years he 
had sat on the bench arose from drunkenness. 

—A notable eharacter in St. Petersburg has re- 
cently deceased—Count SCHEREMETYEFF. In 
consequence the chorus of male voices for the 

erformance of religious music will cease to ex- 
fat. This chorus cost him $30,000 a year, and 
his heirs are not sufficiently inclined to melody 
to keep up the costly pleasure. 

—The Italian government is in a great pother 
about the Ops. He proves an elephant of mam- 

fon 


moth propo 8. ready they have voted to 

y nim : ,000 per annum, but the money 
Foesn’t ap to satisfy. The Italian Premier 
is reported to have stated in the Chamber of 


Deputies that the coexistence of the two sover- 
eign powers In Rome was possible without det- 
riment to the freedom of action of either. 

—The Royal Albert Hall in London has been 
completed, at a cost of $1,040,000. 

—A very unusual advertisement has just ap- 
peared in the London papers, setting forth that 
millinery in the latest styles will be supplied to 
the nobility and gentry of London by the Prin- 
cess PIERRE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. The prin- 
cess (whose husband killed Victor Norr) is de- 
scribed as a lady of prepossessing appearance 
and polished manners, a self-sacrificing mother, 
and a devoted wife, and this adds to the romance 
of her very courageous regolution. 
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Basket of Cov- 
oh eee 
ngs, £188. 
1 and 2. 
THis basket is 
made of card-board 
rings graduated in 
size and of whale- 
bone bars. The for- 
mer are covered 
with dark brown 
zephyr — worsted, 
while on the latter 
similar worsted is 
wound. For the 
bottom of the bas- 
ket cut of thick 
card-board three 
rings of different 
sizes; the smallest 
ring (the middle) 
of the bottom is an 
inch and three-quar- 
ters in diameter, 
the second three 
inches and_ three- 
uarters, and the 
third five inches and 
three-quarters in 
diameter; each ring 
must be half an inch 
wide. Cover the 
rings of the bottom 
closely with button- 
hole stitches of brown worsted, as shown by 
Fig. 2. Pass three covered whalebone bars 
five inches and three-quarters long crosswise 
through the rings, and fasten them on the lat- 
ter. For the rim of the basket cut sixteen 
rings two inches and a half in diameter and half an inch wide, and cover 
them with worsted. Through these rings, observing Fig. 1, pass a whale- 
bone bar twenty-two inches and a half long covered with worsted, and 
close it in a ring by laying the ends half an inch wide on each other and 
sewing them together. ‘The rim thus completed is joined with the outer 
ring of the bottom. Make the handle, as shown by Fig. 1, of sixteen cov- 
ered rings an inch and three-quarters 
in diameter and of a covered whale- 
bone bar sixteen inches and a half 
long. 


Needle-work and Lace Collar. 
Imitation of Bruges Lace. 
Figs. 1-6. 

Tue collar consists of separate fig- 
ures worked on fine nansook, which 
are joined together by a foundation 
worked .in lace stitch, and finished 
with a row of lace on the outer edge. 
Figs. 2-5 show several of the sepa- 
rate figures, and Fig. 6 a full-sized 
section of the collar. ‘To make the latter first work the requisite number 
of separate figures, observing Figs. 1-5. ‘Transfer the outlines of each 
figure to linen, baste nansook on the latter, run the ontlines, and overcast 
them closely with thread, No. 80; fill the leaves of the figures, as shown 
by Figs. 2-5, with long close running 
stitches of thread, No, 120, aoe up re 
two threads of the material for eae PTieer TN a Lf we 
stitch, and passing over from eight to Og Sit 
twelve threads. Cut away the mate- LA Nee rok 
rial on the outer edge of the figures. @4\ 0 >See ro AA 
‘Then transfer the form of the collar, sea trrea 8 
which is given by Fig. 82, Supplement, 
in one piece, to linen, and on the latter 
baste the separate figures, as shown by 
Fig. 1. Before joining them with lace © | ?"tgi2 
stitches baste the lace on the outer edge Be eee y 
of the collar. In order to join the re 
lace with the foundation so that it shall 
look like a part of the latter, cut out the 
upper edge of the lace to suit the scal- 
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Fig. 2.—Neepie-work 
FIGURE FOR CoLLar. 
Four Size. 


Fig. 4.—NrepLE-work 
Ficure ror CoLuar. 
Fuui. Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer anp LAce 
INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Fig. 1.—Scir ror Boy rrom 3 To 
5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIV., Figs. 64-72, plement, No, XIII, Figs. 55-63. 


7 YEARS OLD. . 
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Fig. 6.—Sectrion or NEEDLE-WORK 
AND Lace CoLvar.—Fvo ty Size. 





Fig. 2.—Svuit ror Boy From 5 To 


Fig. 1.—BasketT oF CovERED 
CaRD-BOARD RINnGs. 
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SCREEN. 


lops on the outer edge, allowing 
a part of the edge an eighth of 
an inch wide each to remain be- 
tween the scallops ; these parts 
should come exactly . above 
the hollows of the outer scal- 
lops of the lace. Besides this 
baste the upper straight edge 
of the lace on the neck of the 
collar, having first cut the edge 
from the lace; instead of this 
edge, narrow point lace braid 
may also be used. Work the 
lace foundation (wound thread 
bars), observing Figs. 1 and 6, 
with fine thread; in doing this 
pass the needle partly through 
the outlines of the needle-work 
figures and partly around the 
thread bars stretched previous- 
ly (see foundation of Fig. 6). 


Carriage Leather 

Flower-pot Screen. 
Turs flower-pot screen is 
made of light brown and dark 
brown carriage leather, and is 
lined with the former. The 
cover is five inches high, and 
is eighteen inches wide on the 
upper edge and eleven inches 
and three-quarters wide at the 
bottom. 


the size described, draw the de- 
sign given by the illustration on 
the leather, then cut the stripes 


Cut the cover first of 
light brown carriage leather of 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL., Fig. 82. 
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and figures of this design of 


dark brown carriage leather, 
and paste them on the founda- 
tion, observing the illustration. 
Along the middle of the point- 
ed strip of dark carriage leath- 
er on the upper edge of the 


screen set a narrow strip of 


light carriage leather as shown 
by the illustration. Finally, 


Fig. 1.—Nerepie-work snp Lace CoLiar. 


Fig. 5.—NEEDLE-worK 
Figure For CoLuar. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 4 
TO 6 YEARS oLp.—Back. 


For 
plement, No. XV., 


# . 


© [May 11, 1872. 





paste the ends of 
the cover togeth- 
er, overlapping 
them half an inch, 
in doing which care 
must be taken that 
the design is con- 
tinued regularly. 
Finish the screen 
with the lining. 


Crochet and 
Lace Insertion 
and Edging for 
Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Boru insertion 
and edging are 
worked with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, 
No. 109. 

For the insertion 
shown by Fig. 1 
work, first, a row 
of leaflets joined by 
chain stitch scallops 
as follows: * 5 ch. 
(chain stitch), 2 ste. 
(short treble cro- 
chet) on the first 
of the 5 ch. ; these 
ste. are not worked 
off each separately, 
but together; 4 ch., 1 sc. (single crochet) on ‘the 
first of the 5 ch. ; this completes one leaflet. Work 
two more leaflets like the preceding, 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the first ch. of the first leaflet, 13 ch., three leaf- 
lets like the preceding, 1 sl. on the first ch. of the 
first leaflet, 13 ch., 1 sl. on the lower vein of the 
tirst of the preceding 13 ch., fasten the thread and 
cut it off. Repeat from »* until the insertion is of the length required, 
fastening the leaflets together as shown by the illustration. Now work a 
similar row of leaflets and ch. scallops, which are fastened to the leaflets 
and ch. scallops of the preceding row, so that they are transposed, as shown 
by the illustration. Edge the middle part of the insertion thus formed on 
both sides with the following three 
rounds: Ist round.—»* 1 sec, on 


Fig. 3.—NEEDLE-wWoRK 
Ficure ror CoLuar. 
Fuut Sze. 
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’ ohare cope eatin tented Aceeaan bakn ic ternae(petio 
the middle of the next 13 ch., 6 a lat 


ch., 1 sc. on the middle stitch of 
the next leaflet, 12 ch., 1 se. on 
the middle stitch of the following 
leaflet, 6 ch., and repeat from *. 
2d round.—Always alternately 1 
dc. (double crochet), 2 ch. ; with 
these pass over 2 st. (stitch) of the 
preceding round. 3d round,—On 
every 2 ch. of the preceding round 
work 1 se., then always | p. (picot), 
that is, 5 ch, and 1 se. on the first 
ch. After finishing the crochet- 
work, sew in the wheels with twisted crochet cotton, No.. 150. 

The edging shown by Fig. 2 is also worked of separate figures, similar to 
the insertion. For each figure crochet three leaflets like those of the inser- 
tion, | sl. on the lower vein of the first ch., 6 ch., three leaflets as before, 

1 sl. on the lower vein of the first ch. of 

— = the first leaflet, 6 ch., three leaflets as be- 
2O2 off fore, 1 sl. on the first ch. of the first leaf- 
are let, 13 ch., 1 sl. on the first. of the first 

Pees 6 ch., fasten the thread and cut it off. 
Fasten the following figures together. as 
shown by the illustration. For the upper 
straight edge and for the scalloped outer 
edge of the edging crochet three rounds, 
each like those on the outer edge of the 
insertion ; in working these rounds on thc 
scalloped edge of the edging narrow and 
widen, observing the illustration. The 
wheels are worked in the same manner 
as “was described for those of the inser- 
tion, Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2.—Crocuet anp Lace 
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Fig. 2.—Drerss ror Giri From 4 
TO 6 YEARS OLD.—FRont. 


attern and soecet pon see Sup- For pattern and description ree Sup- 
igs. 73-81. f ~yplement, No. XV.gFiga 78-81. 
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Black Lace and Bead Sprays for Bonnets, Head- 

Dresses, etc., Figs. 1-4. 

THe sprays of leaves shown dae a 
by Figs. l and 3 are suitable for 4 aa 
trimming mourn- 
ing bonnets, caps, 
and head-dresses. 
They are made of Garr 
black lace and on Dries 
wire, and are Ra 
ornamented 
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Fig. 3.—Spray or Brack Lace anp Braps 
FOR Bonnets, Heap-DREssESs, ETC. 
Repucep Size.—[See Fig. 4. ] 


Fig. 1.—Spray oF Back 
Lace AND Beaps For Bon- 
neTS, HEAD-DRESSES, ETC, 

Repucep S1ze.—[See Fig. 2. | 


te _ 


with black beads. To make 
these sprays take wide black 
lace of a leaf pattern; cut 
out the Jeaves of this lace, 
and to the onter edge of 
each leaf overseam a piece 
of fine covered wire, the 
ends of which should pro- 
ject each from an inch and 
‘three-quarters to two inch- 
es ; when wound about each 
other they form the stem 
of the leaf: Surround each 
leaf on the outer edge with 
black beads, which have 
first been strung on thread, 
and simulate the veins of 
the leaves shown by Fig. 3 
with beads in a similar than- 
ner, In default of woven 
lace, the leaves may easily 
be made of fine black tulle, 
darning the tulle with fine 
black silk in the manner 
shown by the full-sized il- 
lustrations Figs. 2 and 4, 
The leaves made in this 
manner are also furnished 
with wire and ornamented 
with beads. If the sprays 
are designed for colored 
bonnets or head - dresses, 
they are made of colored 
crape, and are button-hole 
stitched on the outer edge 
with fine silk of the same Fig. 10.—Briack 
color. Vetvet Bon- 

NET WITH AL- 
SACIAN Bow. 
[See Fig. 1].] 
For pattern see 


Supplement, No. 
Vit. Fig. 32. 
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For pattern see 
Supplement, 
No, 1X., Figs. 
86-39. 


Fig. 1.—Ficurrep BLACK 
Lace Bonnet.—[See 


Figs, 2-9. | 


Pig. 12.—BLack 
Lace Bonnet 
witH Litac 
Gauze Scarr. 
[See Fig. 13. ] 


Figs. 88-85. 


Spring and Sum- 

mer Hats and _ 

Bonnets of Tulle, Fig.2.—Lace anp Bean Lear, 
Crape, etc., Fout Size.—{See Fig. 1.] 


Figs. 1-13. 


Tuese bonnets are partly made of black or colored 
lace, and partly of crape. The frames shown by 
Figs. 2 and 13 for the bonnets shown by Figs. 1 and 12 are made of black stiff 
lace and covered wire, and are cut from 
Figs. 33-39, Supplement. Directions 
for making the frames and bonnets are 
given by illustrations Figs. 8-9 and 11, 
and the accompanying descriptions. 

Figs. 1-9.—Fieurep Brack Lace 
Bonnet with Frame. This bonnet is 
made of figured black lace, and is 
trimmed with black gros grain ribbon 
two inches and seven-eighths and two 
inches wide, black lace an inch and seven-eighths wide, a bunch of black 
heron feathers, a scarf of figured black tulle and lace, and a spray of pink 
roses. A white blonde ruche and a black velvet band are set in the front 

of the bonnet. Strings 
of black gros grain rib- 
‘bon. For the frame of 

the bonnet (see Fig. 2 

cut of double stiff lace 

one piece each from Figs. 

36 - 39, Supplement. 

Cover each of these 

pieces on one side first 


Fig. 13.—Frame or Bon- 
Net, Fic. 12. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No, VIIL, Figs. 33-35. 


LeaF.—FoLu Size. 
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Fig. 3.—Sewinc on WIRE. 


wire from the ontside as 
. shown by Fig. 8. Then 
2 ee) 6 6cover the band with a 
ae teieattieeinabien omar eee bias strip of black velvet 
as shown by Fig. 9. Fig. 
7 shows the band com- 
pleted. Sew the ends of 
the band on the inside of 
the bonnet seven-eighths 
of an inch from the 
front edge. For the scarf 
with a fourfold layer of cut a piece of figured 
crape, and then with a lace twenty-four inches 
single layer of figured lace. Overseam a piece | square, round off three corners slightly, sur- 
of covered wire to the outer edge of Figs. 36 and | round it with lace, 
39 (see illustration, Fig. | and fold the pointed 
8), sew up the rim, Fig. | corner on the outside 
37, from 67 to 68, and | sothatit is eleven inch- 
furnish it with wire on | es and a quarter long, 
the outer edge from | measuring to the fold. 
69 to 68 on both sides. | Arrange the double lay- 
Join Figs. 36-38 accord- | er in two box-pleats 
ing to the correspond- | three inches and a quar- 
ing figures, so that the | ter from the fold so 
wired outer edges overlap | that the scarf is only 
the edges without wire. | six inches wide there, 
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Fig. 6.—Binpine with Dovuste Corp. 





Fig. 4.—Binp1Inc or BONNET. 
First PRocEss. 
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Fig. 9.—Makinc or Banp.—Seconp PROCESS. 


For pattern see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL., 


the upper edge 
seven-eighths of 
Fig. 4.—Lacr axp Breap an inch wide on fig, 2.—Frame or Bon- 
the under side. 
[See Fig. 3.] This ribbon 
hangs down in a 

loop in the back seventeen inches and three-quarters _ 
long. Along the under edge of the ribbon (excepting the part which forms the 
loop) set two rows of gathered black 
lace turned toward each other. A 
ruche and velvet band are set on the 
inside of the bonnet in front. Fig. 7 
shows the band reduced in size, and 
Figs. 8 and 9 illustrate the manner 
of making it. For this cut a strip 
of black stiff lace eleven inches and 
Fig. 7.—Briack Vetvet Banp. Fig. 11.—lemmine or Ence or Fic. 10, three-quarters Jong and two inches 
wide, fold down the edges on both 

sides three-quarters of an inch wide, 

laying in a piece of black covered wire along each fold, and overseam this 


817 


Having lined the frame with black marceline, bind 
it with black velvet half an inch wide all around. 


To do this take a 
bias strip of velvet 
an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, run it on 
the outer edge of 
the frame as shown 
by Fig. 4, then 
fold it on the 
under side of 


Se et, 
an Ye 
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the frame, and hem it down 
there as shown by Fig. 5, 
These hem stitches are simi- 
lar to running stitches, but in 
taking them pass the needle 
only through the material of 
the frame and the edge of the 
binding which is folded on the 
inside, so that the seam is vis- 
ible neither on the outside nor 
the inside of the frame. In 
binding the bonnet a double or 
single cording of gros grain, 
satin, etc., may also be fast- 
ened on the outside, Tig. 6 
shows a binding ornamented 
with a double cording. ‘Then 
sew the cape, Fig. 39, which 
is bound with velvet around 
the outer edge, on the frame 
along the straight line given 
on Figs. 36 and 37 so that 
the corresponding signs come 
together. On the under ends 
of the front on the outside of 
the bonnet set the strings of 
gros grain ribbon two inches 
and seven-eighths wide, and 
cover the joining seam of the 
crown and front with the nar- 
row ribbon, which is folded en 





NET, Fig. 1. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No, 1X., Figs, 36-39, 





Fig. 5.—Binpinc oF Bonnet. 
Seconp PROCESS. 









Fig. 8.—MAKING OF Banp.—First PROCESS. 
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and sew it on the middle of the cape. Arrange 
the scarf on the right side, four inches from the 
outer edge of the right, rounded corner, in sev- 
eral pleats also, and fasten iton the ribbon loop 
referred to. Cover these stitches with a bow of 
the wider gros grain ribbon. The point of the 
scarf which projects from the bow on the right 
side is folded down on the bow and fastened 
with several stitches. In the back, on the left 
side of the bonnet,-fold the scarf on the ribbon 
loop also, three inches and a quarter wide, and 
baste it down in this position. Fasten the sides 
of the scarf together sixteen inches from the un- 
der end by means of several stitches. Finally, 
set on the flowers and feathers as shown by the 
illustration, and two pieces of elastic braid, far- 
nished with a button and button-loop, for closing. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Bracx Lace Bonnet WITH 
ALsacian Bow. This bonnet is covered with 
a double layer of plain black silk tulle ; a pleated 
strip of tulle is laid around the crown, and the 
remaining trimming consists of black lace two 
inches and a half wide, bows of black gros grain 
ribbon, sprays of roses, and a plain black silk 
tulle scarf an inch and three-quarters wide edged 
with lace. Strings of gros grain ribbon tie the 
bonnet. For the frame cut of double black 
stiff lace one piece from Fig. 32, Supplement ; 
sew up the nd of this piece from 58 to 59, and 
edge both sides with covered wire (see Fig. 3). 
Cover the front on the eutside and the under side 
with threefold black crape, then with double 
plain tulle, and bind the outer edge with black 
gros grain half an inch wide (see Figs. 4 and 5); 
the inner edge is left without a binding. Cover 
the seam of the binding with a gros grain roll 
half an inch wide. For the crown of the bonnet 
cut a double strip of tulle twelve inches wide 
and twenty inches long. Round off the corners 
of this strip, and in the middle of each side 
(upper and under edge of crown) lay it in deep 
pleats, and toward the ends in flatter pleats. 
Lay several pleats also in the ends of the tulle in 
the middle so that the outer edge of the crown 
and the inner edge of the front are of the same 
width. Then join the crpwn and front, and 
cover the former with a single layer of tulle, 
which should be somewhat larger than the 
crown, and is pleated in a similar manner. 
Having sewed the strings on both sides of the 
front, trim the latter with gathered lace; this 
lace should project its full width from the edge 
of the bonnet in the middle of the front; it is 
therefore sewed on a black tulle strip an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and is gathered more 
closely there besides.. The joining seam of the 
crown and front is covered with a silk tulle strip 
twe inches and seven-eighths wide, pleated 
lengthwise (see illustration). For the scarf cut 
a piece of plain black tulle twenty-three inches 
and a quarter square, surround it with lace, and 
fold one corner on the outside so that it is eight 
inches long to the fold. Arrange the scarf in 
four pleats along the fold so that it is four inches 


and seven-eighths wide there; the middle two. 


pleats are turned toward each other and come 
close together. Having fastened the scarf on 
the cape in the back, cover the seam with a 
bow of four loops two inches and seven-eighths 
long each, and a pleated knot of gros grain. The 
loops and knot are hem-stitched half an inch 
wide on the: outside (see Fig. 11, which shows 
the manner of making the hem). On the knot 
fasten a cluster of roses with a long spray. A 
similar bow with roses is set on the bonnet in 
front. Sew a row of gathered lace on the inner 
edge of the bonnet. Black marceline lining. 
Figs. 12 and 18.—Buack Lace Boxnet witH 
Lirao Gauze Scarr. This bonnet is made of 
figured black tulle. The trimming consists of 
black lace an inch and a half wide, black vel- 
vet, a scarf of lilac silk gauze, a bunch of lilac 
heron feathers, and a spray of tea-roses with 
brown leaves. Strings of gros grain ribbon two 
inches and seven-eighths wide tie the bonnet. 
The latter is furnished, besides, with two elastic 
bands, which are closed under the chignon by 
means of a button and Joop. For the frame of 
the bonnet cut of double stiff lace one piece each 
from Figs. 33-35, Supplement. Sew up Fig. 
33 from 60 to 61, Fig. 34 from 68 to 61; thea 
furnislf Fig. 33 on both outer edges, Fig. 34 on 
one outer edge from 63'to 64, with covered wire 
(see Fig. 3), and join Figs. 33-35 according to 
the corresponding figures, having previously cov- 
ered each part first with threefold black crape and 
then with double figured black tulle. Cover the 
front also on the under side with crape and tulle, 
and bind it on the outer edge half an inch wide 
with black velvet (see Figs. 4 and 5); in doing 
this at the same time fasten a lilac gauze piping 
on the outside. Sew the strings on the front, 
and cover the joining seam of the rim and front 
with a bias strip of black velvet an inch and a 
quarter wide, pleated lengthwise. The upper 
edge of this strip at the same time covers the 
seam made by sewing on a row of gathered 
black Jace. A similar row is set on the front 
from one string to the other so that the gauze 
piping covers the seam of the lace. Besides 
this, sew a row of gathered lace on the inside of 
the front from the middle of the front to the 
strings. -For the scarf cut a bias strip of lilac 
silk gauze forty-four inches long and fourteen 
inches wide; cut off one corner in such q man- 
ner that the strip ends in a straight line there, and 
the shorter side is only twenty-eight inches long. 
Hem-stitch both sides of the bias strip on the 


right side half an inch wide (see Fig. 11); edge. 


the pointed end on the selvedge with fringe two 
inches wide. For this fringe ravel out a straight 
strip of lilac gros grain two inches wide on one 
side. Pleat the other end of the scarf length- 
wise so that it is only three inches and a quarter 
wide, and on this end form two loops four inches 
and seven-eighths long each, which are sewed on 
the bonnet as shown by the illustration. The 
end of the scarf which is trimmed with fringe is 
suffered to fall loose on the back. Inside of the 











front loop fasten the bunch of feathers described, 
and on the left side of the bonnet the spray of 
roses. Black marceline lining. 





LOST HOURS. 


Ir was a mournful watch she kept, 
In the soundless winter night, 

While all her world around her slept, 
And the pitiless stars shone bright; 

For she eaw the years in long review, 
The years she had trified past, 

The years when life was bright and new, 
And what had they left at last! 

And she cried, as she thought of her drooping flowers, 

Her baffied hopes, and her failing powers, 

“‘Oh, my lost hours!” : 


What a harvest might have been garnered in, 

When the golden grain was wasted ! 

What a nectar of life it was hers to win, 
_ When the draught was barely tasted ! 
What happy memories might have shone, 

Had folly never stained them! 

What noble heights to rest upon, 

If a steadier foot had gained them! . 
And she cried as she sat ’mid her faded flowers, 
‘*Rashness and weakness bring fatal dowers: 
Oh, my lost hours!” 


Too late for battle, too late for fame, 
Comes the vision of better life. 

With eyes that are burning with tears of shame 
She looks on the world’s keen strife: 

The patient love can not pardon now, 
Or the fond believing cheer. 

Where the white cross stands and the violets blow 
Lie the loved that made life so dear. 

Kind Nature renews her perished flowers, 

But death recks nothing of sun or showers: 

Ah, for lost hours! 
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(Continued from No. 17, page 292.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avuryor or “Tur Loves or Anpmn,” “Lapy Aun- 
Ley’s SEoReEr,” Ero. 





CHAPTER VIII.—{ Continued.) 


‘SRECALL HER TEARS, TO THEE AT. PARTING 


GIVEN.” 


GRACE went into the parlor with her basket 
only a quarter fall of withered roses—there were 
lenty of faded flowers left to perish on the trees, 
‘he door of the passage that Jed to the kitchen 
was open, and she could hear a confusion of 
tongues, and her aunt’s voice protesting about 
the awkwardness of something. 

‘Tt couldn’t have fell out awkwarder,” cried 
Mrs. James—‘‘a good two months before we'd 
any right to expect it; and all my arrangements 
made, even down to the weekly washing. I’m 
sure I’d thought of every thing, and planned ev- 
ery thing, and nothing could have been straight- 
er than it all would have been, if the baby had 
come to its time.” 

Grace listened wonderingly, but had no occa- 
sion to wonder long. Mrs. James bounced into 
the parlor. ‘‘ What do you think, Grace? 
Priscilla Sprouter’s baby was born last night.” 

Priscilla was the married daughter, united to 
& prosperous young grocer in the small town of 
Chickfield, Sussex, about forty miles from Brier- 
wood. This unarithmetical infant, which had 
arrived before it was due, was Mrs. James Red- 
mayne’s second grandchild; and Mrs. James 
had solemnly pledged herself to pay a fortnight’s 
visit to Chickfield whenever the event should 
take place, in order to attend to the general 
welfare of her daughter's person and household. 
The usual nurse would be engaged, of course; 
but Mrs. James was a power paramount over 
that hireling. 

The interesting event, however, was to have 
occarred in October, and. all Mrs. James’s ar- 
rangements were made accordingly: a reliable 
Matron engaged to take the helm at Brierwood 
during her absence; a fortnight’s suspension 
of those more solemn duties of brewing and 
preserving, which could not be performed with- 
out being duly provided for; and behold, here 
was a special messenger, mounted on a sturd 
unkempt pony in the butcher interest, come wit 
a letter announcing the untimely advent of a fine 
boy. ao 
‘*Fine, indeed!” cried Aunt Hannah, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘And please will I come at 


once; for father—that’s William Sprouter—is 


so uneasy ?” 

‘*T suppose you must go, aunt,” said Grace, 
dubiously. 

‘“ You suppose I must, do you? And a sieve 
and a half of Orleans plums in the back kitchen. 
Who do you suppose is to look after them?” 

‘*Couldn’t Mrs. Bush make the jam, aunt, if 
you must go?” 

‘* Of course Mrs. Bush could. Every one that 
can put a saucepan on the fire will tell you they 
can make jam ; and nice slop it will be—a cou- 
ple of inches deep in blue mould before it’s been 
made a month. No, Grace, I am not the wom- 


an to treat es father’s property like that. I 


shall make the jam, if 1 drop; and I suppose I 
must start off to Chickfield as soon as it’s made. 
And I should like to know who's to see after Mr. 
Walgry’s dinners when I’m-gone.” | 

** Couldn't I manage that, Aunt Hannah? I 
don’t think Mr. Walgrave is very particular 
about his dinners.” 

“* Not particular—no, of course not: as long 
as every thing is done to a turn, a man seems 
easy enough to please; but just try him with a 
shoulder of lamb half raw, or a slice of salmon 
boiled to a mash, and then see what he'll say. 
However, I must go to Priscilla for a few days, 
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at any rate, and things must take their chance 
here. I’ve sent Jack across to tell Mrs. Bush 
she must come directly ;, and I do hope, Grace, 
you'll show a little steadiness for once in a way, 


and see that your father’s goods ain’t wasted. . 


If Mr. Walgrave wasn’t a very quiet kind of 
gentleman, I shouldn’t care about leaving you; 
but he isn’t like the common run of single men— 
there’s no nonsense about Aim.” 

Grace blushed fiery red, and had to turn sud- 
denly to the window to hide her face. Mrs. 
James was too busy to perceive her confusion, 
skirmishing about the room, peering into a great 
roomy store-cupboard in a corner by the fire- 
place, filling the tea-caddy and the sugar-can- 
ister, calculating how much colonial produce 
ought to be consumed during her absence. 

** You'll give Mrs. Bush a quarter of a pound 
of tea and half a pound of sugar for the week, re- 
member, Grace—not a grain more. And don’t be 
letting them have butcher’s meat in the kitchen 
more than twice a week. If they can’t eat good 
wholesome bacon, they must go without. Sarah 
knows the kind of dinners I get for Mr. Walgry, 
and Mrs. Bush is to cook for him. But be sure 
you see to every thing with your own eyes, and 
give your orders to the butcher with your own 
lips. The broad-beans are to be eaten, mind, 
withomt any fuss about likes or dislikes: your 
uncle didn’t sow them for the crows. And don't 
be giving all the damsons to Jack and Charley 
in puddings. I shall want to make damson cheese 
when I come back; and if they want to make 


themselves ill in their insides, there's plenty of 


windfalls that’s good enough for that. And I 
should like to see thoee linen pillow-cases darned 
neatly when I come home. Miss Toulmin had 
8 deal better have Jearned you to mend house- 
linen than to parley-vous Frangais. I’m sure 
any thing I give vou to darn hangs about till I’m 
sick of the sight of it.” 

“‘Tll do the best I can, aunt,” said Grace, 
meekly. ‘‘Shall you be away long, do you 
think ?” . 

“¢ How can I tell, child? If Priscilla and the 
baby go on well, I sha’n’t stop more than a week 
at the outside. But she’s a delicate young wom- 
an, and there’s no knowing what turn things 
may take. I sha’n’t stop longer than I can help, 
you may take my word for that. And now I’m 
going into the best parlor to tell Mr. Walgry.” 

Grace sat down by the open window, fluttered 
strangely by this small domestic business. Her 
aunt would be away—the scrutiny of those sharp 
eyes removed from her; a week of almost per- 
fect freedom before her—she could not help 
thinking that in her aunt’s absence she would 
see more of the man she loved. She knew that 
he had been obliged to diplomatize a good deal 
in order to spend half an hour with her, now and 
then, without creating suspicion. I¢ would be 
different now. For one happy week they might 
meet without restraint. And then—and then 
the end of all things would come, and they must 

rt. That bitter parting must come sooner or 

ater; he had told her so in sober seriousness. 
She tried very hard to realize the fact, but could 
not. She was too much a child; and a week 
seemed almost an eternity of happiness. 

‘* Will he be glad ?” she said to herself. ‘‘ Oh, 
I wonder if he will be glad!” If she could have 
looked into her lover’s heart after he heard Mrs. 
Redmayne’s announcement, she would have dis- 
covered that he was not glad. 

‘©? wish I had gone away this morning with- 
out any leave-taking,” he said to himself; ‘‘to 
go now, when she has asked me to stay, would 
seem sheer brutality. And to stay, now that the 
dragon is going away, and we can be together 
all day long, is only heaping up misery for the 
future. I did not believe myself capable of be- 
ing made unhappy by any woman; but it will 
be a hard struggle to forget this farmer's daugh- 
ter. J wish I had never seen her. I wish I had 
never taken it into my head tocomehere, Pshaw! 
am I the kind of man to make a trouble out of 
any such sentimental absurdity as this? Why 
shouldn't I enjoy a week's innocent flirtation with 
& pretty girl, a.d then go back to my own world 
and forget her ?” 

And with this laudable intention Mr. Wal- 
grave strolled out into the garden again, in the 
hope of meeting Grace. 

He was disappointed, however, this time. Mrs. 
James was up to her eyes in preserving, and kept 
Grace in the kitchen with her, listening to sol- 
emn counsel upon all the details of domestic man- 
agement. It was.rather a hard thing to have to 
stop in the hot kitchen all through that lovely 
summer day, wiping out jam-pots, cutting and 
writing labels, and making herself useful in such 
small ways; but Grace bore the infliction very 
meekly. To-morrow there would be perfect 
liberty. 

Mr. Walgrave prowled round the garden two 
or three times, then stretched himself at full 
length in the orchard, and slumbered for a little in 
the drowsy August noontide—a slumber in which 
his dreams were not pleasant—awoke unrefresh- 
ed, went back to the house and reconnoitred, 
caught a glimpse of Grace in the kitchen through 
a latticed window half baried in ivy, lost his tem- 
per, and took up his fishing-rod and wandered 
out in search of an elderly and experienced pike 


he had been waging war with for the last six. 
weeks ; a wary brute, who thought no more of | 
swallowing a hook than if it had been a sugar- 


plum, and had acquired, by long usage, a de- 
praved appetite for fishing-tackle. 





CHAPTER IX. 
‘* aE FOND KIS8, AND THEN WE SEVER.” 


It was late in the afternoon when Hubert 
Walgrave came back to the farm, and there was 
a holy calm in the atmosphere of the old house 
which told him somehow that Mrs. Redmayne 
had departed. Your household Martha is the 
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‘Most estimable of women, but is apt to make a 
good deal of superfluous clatter in her trouble 
about many things. There was an air of perfect 
peacefulness in the house to-day which was new 
and welcome to the lodger. His dinner was 
served without the usual bustle—not quite so well 
cooked, perhaps, as when Mrs. James’s own 
hand basted the joint, or made the gravies and 
seasoning; but he was not a man to whom a 
well-cooked dinner is the supreme good of life. 
He liked the repose and tranquillity which Mrs. 
James had left behind her, liked to think that 
when he strolled into the garden presently he 
would find Grace free to give him her society. 

He found her sitting at her work—those in- 
exorable pillow-cases—quite alone under the ce- 
dar. James Redmayne was by no means a man 
of dissipated habits; but liberty is very sweet to 
those who taste it rarely; and he had snatched 
the opportunity of walking over to Kingsbury to 
discuss the ruling topics of the day with the 
small politicians of the place in the comfortable 
parlor of the Moon and Seven Stars. Harvest 
was near, and every man had a good deal to say 
about his crops. The burs were beginning to 
show.on the bine. What with politics and agri- 
culture, Mr. Redmayne was in for a long even- 
ing. As to Jack and Charley, they never staid 
any where except for meals. ‘Their normal state 
was locomotion. 

So Grace sat quite alone under the cedar; and 
all that evening the lovers roamed in the garden 
and loitered in the orchard, and there was no one 
to interfere with their happiness. O halycon 
time! O summer-tide of joy, shadowed by no 
thought of to-morrow! Grace abandoned her- 
self to her happiness as simply as a child at the 
beginning of a holiday. He was with her—he 
had granted her prayer and staid. Never had 
she dreamed that life could hold so much joy. 
And yet it was only the old story: passionate 
protestations of unchanging affection—a love 
which was vast enough for any thing except 
self-sacrifice—a strange mixture of sentiment 
and worldly wisdom—a good deal of melancholy 
philosophizing after the modern school—and the 
perpetual refrain, ‘‘I Jove you, Grace, but it is 
not to be.” 

One sweet summer day followed another, and 
their liberty was undisturbed. Uncle James 
made the best use of his freedom, contrived to 
have bnriness at Tunbridge one day and at 
Kingsbury the next, and had what the Yankees 
call ‘‘a good time.” Grace went out fishing 
with her lover—went wandering along the wind- 
ing bank of n delicious streamlet that twisted 
here and there through that not too well watered 
country, and saw him do battle with the ancient 
pike, or capture an occasional barbel or half a 
dozen roach. A great deal of walking and talk- 
ing went toa very little angling in these ram- 
bles. He cut her name upon the silver bark of 
an old beech, like any rustic Corydon. He could 
not help wondering what Augusta Vallory would 
have thought if she could have seen him engaged 
in that sentimental labor, with Grace watching 
him, enraptured. 

Well, it was a sweet life, if it could have last- 
ed. He thought of his own world with a dreary 
sigh. | 

a And vet by the end of a month I should be 
tired to death, I dare say,” he said to himself. 
‘‘How much better to break with my darling 
while our love retains all its freshness—to have 
each a sweet poetic memory to carry down to our 
graves! How much better not to have worn 
our emotions threadbare! I shall marry Au- 
gusta, and Grace will marry one of her cousins ; 
and in the secret drawer of our desks we shall 
each keep a withered flower, or a lock of hair— 
‘only a woman's hair'—in remembrance of a: 
buried love.” 

This was very comfortable philosophy, and for 
the man of the world who meant to make a name 
and a fortune, and live the life which seemed to 
him altogether best worth living, highly satisfac- 
tory—not quite so consolatory, perhaps, for tho 
girl who had given him all her heart, and was to 
be left behind to vegetate with a farmer. 

The days slipped away. The week was very 
near itsend. Aunt Hannah wrote to inform her 
family that Priscilla Sprouter was going on ad- 

*mirably, and the baby in perfect health; and 
that, with the blessing of Providence, she, Mrs. 
James, would be home early on Monday morn- 
ing—in time for the wash. 

‘This was a signal for Hubert Walgrave's de- 
parture. He did not care to encounter the 
scrutinizing gaze of the matron in his altered 
relations with Grace. The rustic idy] had lasted 
long enough. It was best that it should come to 
a sudden close. And yet—and yet—this man of 
the world counted the hours that were left to him 
before that black Monday, and looked forward 
with a foolish delight to the quiet of the long 
Sabbath—the church-bells ringing hymn tunes 
across the golden corn fields—the drowsy blissful- | 
ness of the old-fashioned garden, where flaunting 
hollyhocks proclaimed that autumn was at hand. 

Grace woke with a strange tremulous feeling 
of mingled joy and sorrow on that Sunday morn- 
ing. Another long day—with him! It was the 
last; but while it still lay before her it seemed 
such a sum of happiness. At twilight it would 
be different; but with the morning sun still 
shining she could not think of the evening. The 
garden was still bright and dewy when Hubert 
Walgrave came in quest of her, and she brighter 
and fresher than the morning itself. They walked 
together until breakfast-time—went to church to- 
gether afterward—were together, more or less, 
all day long. There was no one to interrupt 
their perpetual téte-a-téte, even upon this day of 
rest; Mr. Redmayne improving the shining hours 
by refreshing slumber, sleeping off the effects of 
his unwonted dissipations at Kingsbury, that he 
might meet his wife with a serene front on the 
morrow; the two young men loafing about any 
where and every where—sitting on gates for the 
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greater part of the day, conversing with stray 
plowmen, or descending to the iutellectual level 
of a passing cow-boy. 

Halcyon Sabbath! happy summer-time among 
the flaunting hollyhocks and fading roses! It 
was meet this should be the end. In all Grace 
Redmayne’s young life this one bright week made 
up the sum of perfect happiness. In the fash- 
ionable world there are experienced beauties who 
count their happy seasons—summers that are one 
perpetual festival—who look back regretfully to 
the golden years in their calendar; but Grace's 
season was bounded by the span of seven days. 
She had her brief day of delight and brightness, 
like a flower or a butterfly, and that was all. 

Toward evening Hubert Walgrave saw her 
face change. She grew very pale; her hands 
trembled as they touched the flowers; and when, 
in the course of their purposeless sauntering to 
and fro, one little hand rested on his arm, h 
found that it was icy cold. ; - 

‘* My darling, is there any thing the matter ?” 
he asked, tenderly. 

‘* Nothing, except that you are going away to- 
morrow. You do not expect me to be very 
happy to-night, do you?” | 

‘* But, my sweetest, you have known from the 
first that it must be so. We agreed to make 
your aunt's return the signal for our leave-taking. 
This parting has been before us from the begin- 
ning. 

‘* Yes, it has been before us, but I did not 
know it would be so bitter,” she said, and then 
burst into tears. | 

It was hard for him to bear, but a man who 
means to get on in the world must endure a 
good deal of hardship in the way of outraged 
feeling. He would have given a great deal in 
that moment to be able to clasp her to his heart 
and claim her for his fair young wife—a great 
deal, but not quite all. If he had been an un- 
’ successful man, with nothing to sacrifice, it would 
have been easy to forget any differences of social 
position, slight at the best, and to cast in his fate 
with the woman he loved. But he was very far 
from beirig an unsuccessful man, and his stand- 
point was a critical one. He owed much to one 
strong hand that had helped him to mount sev- 
eral rungs of the ladder, and could help him 
higher. To marry this girl would be to forfeit 
the best friend he had; in plain words, would be 
simply ruin. A judge may marry his cook; but 
8 rising young barrister, dependent on the breath 
of attorneys, has an important card to play in 
his marriage, and may make or mar himself 
thereby. Hubert Walgrave did not mean to 
imperil his chances. He had begun his career 
when a young man fresh from college with the 
determination to make a name for himself. 
‘here were circumstances in his life that made 
this desire keener in him than it is in most men. 
Nor had he ever swerved by a hair-breadth from 
that intention. This luckless passion fora farm- 
er's daughter was his first folly. 

He comforted her as best he might, dried her 
tears, beguiled her into smiling at him, a very 
faint, wan smile. 

‘**Shall I ever see you again after to-morrow 
morning, I wonder ?” she said, piteously. And 
then. ghe quoted ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” which 
they had read together in the garden : 

“*O Heaven! I have an ill-divining soul: 


Methinks I see thee, now I’m from thee, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb.’” 


‘‘ My dearest, we shall meet again. I shall 
come to see you one day, when you are married, 
perhaps.” 

“*Oh no, no, no!” she cried, shaking her head. 

**Oh yes, yes, yes, Gracey! This has been 
only a sweet poetic dream, this love of yours and 
mine. We are each to go our way in the world, 
and live our lives. You remember what your 
beloved Longfellow says, 


‘Life is real, life is earnest.’ 


And my sweet Grace will be an honored wife 
and the happy mother of children. ‘That is what 
a woman's life was meant for, after all, Grace—to 
watch beside acradle. I shall come to see Yon, 
and find you the fair cenftal figure of 2 happy 
home. Your father will have returned by that 
time.” 

The pale face whitened in the moonlight. 

‘*My father!” the girl repeated, with some- 
thing like a shudder. ‘‘ You have almost made 
me forget my father.” 


The morning came; rosy-fingered Aurora in 
her opal car, and Mrs. James Redmayne in a 
chaise-cart. She arrived at Brierwood about 
breakfast-time—a metropolitan breakfast-time, 
that is to say—having risen at a preternaturally 
early hour in order to do forty miles and be at 
home in time for the washing. All the poetry 
of the cool shadowy old homestead seemed to 
vanish at the sight of her. ‘There are people at 
whose coming all mystic creatures disperse; 
people who carry with them every where a de- 
lightful atmosphere of commonplace; whose con- 
versation is as interesting as a rule-of-threo sum ; 
whose countenances are as expressive of tender 
emotion as the back of a ledger. Mrs. James 
was one of these. 

_She gave her niece a mechanical kiss, with her 
eyes exploring the corners of the room all the 
while to see if the solemn rite of cleaning had 
been duly performed in her absence; and finding 
nothing here to complain of, turned her scruti- 
nizing gaze upon the girl’s face, and pronounced 
immediately that she was Jooking ‘‘ bilious.” 

. ** You've been lolling about in-doors all day, I 
dare say,’ she remarked, ‘‘instead of taking a 
healthy walk every morning.” 

‘* Noindeed, Aunt Hannah,” protested Grace, 
blushing; ‘‘ I’ve been out a good deal—for long 
walks.” 

‘Qh, you have, have vou?” said her aunt ; 
‘* and pray are those pillow-cases mended yet ?” 

** T’ve—almost—finished them.” 





“¢ Almost! You've never done more than al- 
most finish any work I ever gave you todo. But 
that comes of sending girls to stuck-up boarding- 
schools. I've no common patience with such 
trumpery.” 

‘« 13 the baby a very nice one, Aunt Hannah 2” 
Grace inquired, meekly, in the hope of giving a 
pleasant turn to the conversation. 

‘* He's gotthe red-gum,” Mrs. James answered, 
sharply; ‘‘I don’t believe | ever saw a child so 
speckled.” 

‘* But hell come right, I suppose, aunt?” 

*¢Qh, he'll come right soon enough, I dare 
say; but as for your monthly nurses, of all the 
lazy lumber I ever had to do with, they’re about 
the worst. If children could only be brought up 
to the month by machinery, so as to get rid of 
them, it would be a blessing to families. How's 
Mr. Walgry ?” 

‘* He’s very well, Aunt Hannah. Uncle James 
told you in his letter that he was going away, 
didn’t he?” 

‘‘ Well, yes, he said something about it; but 
it was as much as I could do to make top or tail 
of it. Your uncle's a poor scribe. When is he 
going ?” 

‘S'To-day,” faltered Grace, dragging one of the 
ill-fated pillow-cases out of her work-basket, and 
studying a darn. 

‘*'To-day! That's uncommonly sudden. How- 
ever, he’s a good paymaster, and free to go when 
helikes. If one must take a lodger, one couldn't 
have one that would give less trouble. And we've 
made a fair profit out of him. I shall put from 
ten to fifteen pound in the savings-bank for your 
father out of what he’s paid me.”’ 

Mrs. James took off her bonnet, washed her 
face at a sink in the back-kitchen with the 
strongest yellow soap, and a most profound in- 
difference to the effect of such ablutions on her 
complexion, put on a clean cap, and then went 
to pay her respects to the departing lodger. His 
portmanteau and carpet-bag had been brought 
down into the old-fashioned low-ceilinged lobby, 
which served as a hall; the Kingsbury fly was 
at the door. Grace stood at the parlor window, 
pale as a ghost, watching. Would he seek her 
out to say good-by ? or would he leave her with- 
outa word? The eyes of the world were on him 
now—would he play his cruel part coldly, and 
without heed of her anguish ? 

She heard his voice in the lobby, talking com- 
monplace to her aunt, and listened as if every 
word had been inspiration. 

‘*So sorry to leave you, Mrs. Redmayne,” he 
said, in his slow, languid way. ‘‘I did not be- 
lieve I could have enjoyed cogntry life so much. 
I have to thank you a thousand times for all 
your attentions ; nothing but an actual necessity 
to perform other engagements would induce me 
to leave you. J hope to be allowed to come 
again some day.” 

‘*We shall be pleased to see yon anywhen, 
Mr. Walgry,” replied Mrs. James, in her bland- 
est tones. ‘I’m sure there never was a gentle- 
man gave less trouble.” 

Mr. Walgrave smiled faintly. One poor little 
innocent heart had been sorely troubled by his 
coming. He was a man of the world, but not 
quite iron; and he had a guilty feeling that his 
presence in that house had wrought evil. 

The fly was at the door, his portmanteau and 
book-box bestowed upon the roof, and he had 
ouly a given time for the drive to Tunbridge 
janction; yet he lingered, looking round him 
doubtfully. 

‘I think I onght to say good-by to your 
niece, Mrs. Redmayne,” he observed at last. 

‘* You're very polite, I’m sure, Sir; and I dare 
say Grace might take it unkind if you went away 
without wishing her good-morning. She’s been 
brought up at boarding-school, and is full of 
fancies. Bless my_soul, where is the girl? 
Grace m 

The parlgr door opened quickly at that shrill 
cry, and Grace appeared on the threshold, pale 
to the lips, scarcely able to stand. Happily for 
her, Mrs. James’s attention was distracted at 
that moment by her son and heir, who had just 
contrived to smash a pane in the half-glass door 
with one end of the traveler's fishing-rod. 

For a long time Grace Redmayne's image, as 
she looked at that moment, haunted Hubert 
Walgrave. The pale plaintive look, the despair- 
ing eyes, with a kind of wildness in them. Her 
image in many shapes was destined to haunt him 
all bis life, but he never forgot that one look, 
that mute unconscious appeal. 

He went to her as she stood by the door, and 
took her hand. 

~“*T could not go away without wishing you 
good-by, Grace,” he said. ‘‘[ have been tellipg 
your aunt how happy I have been here, and that 
I mean to come again—some day.” 

He waited, half expecting her to speak, but she 
said nothing. ‘The pale lips quivered slightly, 
and that was all. 

**Good-by,” he repeated ; and then in a lower 
voice, ** good-by, and God bless you, my dar- 
ling !” 

He turned quickly away, shook hands with 
Mrs. Redmayne, and then with the elder of the 
lads, on whom he bestowed a couple of sovereigns 


for fishing-tackle ; the house-servant had been al-_ 


ready feed, and was smiling the smile of grati- 
tude from the background. In another minute 
the driver smacked his whip, the wheels grated 
on the gravel, and Hubert Walgrave was gone. 

** It makes us a full hour late for beginning the 
wash,” said Aunt Hannah; ‘‘ but every thing is 
in soak, and we ve got a good drying day, that’s 
one blessing.” 

Grace dragged herself up to her room, some- 
how, groping blindly up the familiar old stair- 
case, with a mist of bitter unshed tears before 
her eyes. O weary limbs! O heavy, heavy heart! 
Was there never again to be any joy for her upon 
this earth ? 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T was a brilliant assemblage that gathered in 
the hall of the House of Representatives on 
the evening of April 16 to do honor to the mem- 
ory of Samuel F. B. Morse. Long before the 
hour appointed for the services Ene galleries 
were crowded, although none were admitted 
except by ticket. <A portion of the galleries 
was reserved for the ladies of Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and others who occupied the floor of 
the House; and a picturesque sight they made, 
fresh and gay in their spring garments, the long 
rows of seate in that section unbroken by som- 
bre garb of any gentleman. The floor of the 
House was provided with extra seats, and Rep- 
resentatives, Senators, judges, cabinet officers, 
the President of the United States, and other 
distinguished guests paid by their presence a 
tribute of respect to departed genius. The hall 
was unadorned, save by a portrait of Professor 
Morse, which hung from the parapet of the gal- 
lery opposite the Speaker's desk. It was draped 
in mourning; but on the white bordering which 
alternated with the black was worked in ever- 
aoe the well-remembered m first sent on 
orse’s tel ph, ‘‘ What hath God wrought!’ 
The Marine Band occupied the part of the gal- 
lery just above the portrait, while on the floor 
of the House beneath was the Choral Society, 
both of which furnished appropriate music for 
the occasion. 

We do not propose to give a report of the ex- 
ercises; that has been fully done by the daily 
press. The speakers in eloquent words testified 
their own and the world’s appreciatfon of the 
invaluable result accomplished, with difficulty 
and opposition, by Professor Morse. But to us, as 
we looked down from the et upon the won- 
derful little instrument which had been arranged 
in front of the Speaker’s desk, and was heard 
through all the evening’s exercises, the clear 
sharp click, click of its electric tongue seemed 
by far the most eloquent speech of the occasion. 
It required no effort of fancy to imagine the life- 
like machine mourning the death of ita inventor. 
Nothing in all that memorial meeting was so im- 
pressive as the tireless little volce of that electric 
telegraph. And when m expressing dee 
regret at the loss of the great man were r 
during the evening—messages sent that very day 
from foreign countries; from England, India, 
Egypt, and China; messages sent from other 
similar gatherings then being held in distant 
cities of our own land—the sense of. the won- 
derful power and world-wide infiuence of the 
telegraph grew stronger and stronger as it ut- 
tered its many requiems over departed genius ; 
and no words seemed more appropriate to ex- 

the feelings than the simple exclamation, 
‘* What hath God wrought!’ 





It is said that when the youngest Japanese 
girl who is now at school in Georgetown left 

apan, her mother placed in the bottom of her 
trunk a package carefully sewed up in cloth, and 
labeled, ‘‘For my little danghter—not to be 
opened until she shall have arrived in Amer- 
ica.”” When at length settled in her new home 
the child—she is only eight years old—o ned 
it. Every little girl can guess what was in the 
p 6: Of course it was a doll, in all the splen- 
dor of Japanese costume. The little Oriental 
had a good hearty cry over it at first, for the 
sight of it made her long for home and mother. 
But in the end the doll proved a comforter. 





The Cologne Gazette gives some particulars in 
reference to the new method for heating the rail- 
way carriages inGermany. The new combustible 
is coal, prepared by a peculiar chemical process. 
Four pieces of coal five inches long, four wide, 
and one thick are sufficient to warm a compart- 
ment for twelve hours, The coal burns in cop- 
per boxes placed under the seats, or even under 
the flooring. The air required to produce com- 
bustion is conducted through pipes, also placed 
under the carriages, and a similar contrivance is 
used to get rid of the gas. This arrangement 
prevents the escape of fresh air and the intro- 
duction of foul air. Several railway companies 
are making a trial of this system. 





During the year 1870 nearly 15,000 letters were 
posted in Great Britain withont any address at 
all. This is a very su tive fact. The whole 
number of letters which passed through the post- 
al department of Great Britain was 831,914,000, 
of which nearly 4,000,000 were returned to the 
department. Over 3,000,000 of these were re- 
turned to the writers, and 100,000 were reissued 
to corrected addresses. 





Rheumatism is the bane of many a person’s 
life. A San Francisco paper assures its readers 
that some most obstinate cases of this painful 
affection have been relieved by one app! cation 
of a very simple remedy—namely, to bathe the 
pe affected in water in which potatoes have 

en boiled. It should be applied as hot as it 
can be borne immediately before going to bed. 
So simple a remedy can, at Jeast, be tried with- 
out fear of inju 


The clerks in the banking house of Coutts & 
Co., in London, are all supplied with dinner in- 
side the establishment at the expense of Miss 
Burdett-Coutts. The dinner, or ‘‘lunch,”’’ as it 
is called, is first class, and this is the way it 
happened to be provided: One day Miss Coutts 
entered the bank about one o'clock, and no- 
ticed that the building seemed very empty. 

‘* Where are the gentlemen »”’ she inquired. 

‘* They have gone to lunch. They generally 
do so every day at about this time,’ answered 
one of the partners. 

She expressed herself as not approving of 
“the gentlemen’”’ going out in all weathers 
from one coffee-house to another in search of a 


‘meal, and she then inquired if there were no 


possible ened for it, and why they could not 
dine at the bank.. 

‘‘Extra expense,’’ su ted the rtner. 
Whereupon Miss Burdett-Coutts authorized the 
providing of a meal regularly for the gentlemen, 
and her account to be debited with the necessa- 
ry expense. 





‘An American Girl Abroad’’ gives some very 
seusible advice to ladies in regard to the cloth- 
ing which is most suitable and comfortable on 
board a steamer. So many are now preparing 
to go abroad that we think some of her sugges- 
tions will be seasonable. She recommends ‘‘a 
double gown or woolen wrapper, in which you 


ee 
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may sleep; fiannels (even though you cross the 
ocean in summer); merino stockings; warm 
gloves or mittens; as pretty a hood as you 
please, only be sure that it covers the back of 
your head, since you will ignore all cunnin 
craft of hair-dressing for a few days at leas 
and even after you are well enough to appear a 
the table, pee Bear in mind that the North- 
ern Atlantic is a cold place, and horribly open to 
the wind at all seasons of the year ; that you will 
live on the deck when not in your berth or at 
your meals ; and that the deck of an occan steam- 
er partakes of the nature of awhirlwind. Fur 
is by no means out of place, and skirts should 
be sufficiently heavy to defy the gales, which 
convert every thing intoasail. Take as ney 
wraps a8 you choose—and then you will wis 
you had one more. A large shawl, or, better, a 
carriage-robe, is indispensable, as you will very 
likely be rolled up like a cocoon much of the 
time. By all means avoid elaborate fastenin 
to garments. A multiplicity of unmanageable 
‘hooks and eyes’ is untold torment at sea. And 
let these garments be few but warm. Yon will 
appreciate the wisdom of this suggestion when 
you have accomplished the herculean task of 
making your firat state-room toilette.” 








For many years past the subject of the ex- 
tension of the Capitol grounds at Washington 
has been annually presented to Congress with- 


out any result accomplished. Recently, how- 
ever, a bill has been passed ap ropriatin to 
south of East 


CL use the squares north an 

apt Park. Thecontemplated improvements 
will add much to the beauty of the surroundings 
of the Capitol. 





There are, it Js said, five ladies with the Jap- 
anese embassy, none of whom have appeared at 
any of the receptions, since it would not be in 
accordance with Japanese etiquette for ladies to 
appear on such occasions. Rumor says, how- 
ever, that these gentle Japanese were on one 
occasion persuaded to try the effect of fashion- 
able American costume. A stylish madame 
was employed to transform them. They were 
lactd, ruffled, paniered, flounced, bowed, trained, 
and crowned with the requisite amount of gen- 
uine American hair, and were pronounced “ per- 
fect.” An hour after the operation, however, 
on the return of the artiste with some little or- 
nament she had forgotten, she found her eup- 
posed victims smiling and happy in their own 
accustomed habiliments. They had no fancy 
for the bondage of American fashion. 

A Washington paper makes the following re- 
ply to an ieaairl stranger: ‘‘The big TiaE: 

le shaft ‘down by the river-side’ upon which 
your ayes rested on reaching the city is the 
same Washington Monument you saw on your 
‘previous visit twelve years ago.’ You don't 
suppose these monuments can be run up in 
twenty years, even if ‘the great American na- 
tion’ is the builder?” 








We foresee a marked increase in the consump- 
tion of common salt and of lemons. How can 
it be otherwise when a German physician has 
just discovered that small-pox oniginates from 
an excess of albuminous matter in the blood, 
and that the best remedies are common salt 
and the juice of lemons? We do not under- 
stand that these two articles are to be mixed for 
use, but rather that salt is regarded as a pre- 
ventive and lemon juice as an active remedy 
against too much albumen inthesystem. These 
are very simple medicines, and certainly can not 
do much harm. They may do good, and the 
theory of the German may be worthy of medical 
investigation. : 





Paris maisons de sante are scarcely sufficient to 
accommodate the overwhelming number of It- 
natics who require care or restraint,and the 
Morgue is too small to contain the bodies found 
in the Seine. Medical investigation has led to 
the conclusion that the greater part of the lu- 
natics have become deranged by the strain of 
the political misfortunes which have afflicted 
France. It is stated that two per cent. of the 
Communist prisoners have become lunatics 
since their imprisonment. 





“‘A man who would be a good worker,”’ says 
Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘ must be a good sleeper. 
The quality of mental activity depends upon 
the quality of sleep. Men need on an average 
eight hours of sleep a day. A lymphatic tem- 
perament may require nine; a nervous ae 
ament six or seven. A avoeec man is slug- 
gish, moves and sleeps slowly. But a nervous 
man acts quickly in every thing. He does more 
in an hour than a sluggish man in two hours, 
and so in hie sleep. Every man must slcep ac- 
cording to his temperament—bdut eight hours is 
the average. Whoever by work, pleasure, sor- 
row, or by any other cause, is regularly dimin- 
ishing his sleep, is destroying his life. A man 
may hold out for a time, but the crash will 
come, and he will die. There is a great deal of 
intemperance besides that of tobacco, opium, or 
brandy. Men are dissipated who ove their 
system all day, and undersleep every night.’’ 





The sale of what is commonly known as “ bob 
veal’’ is strictly prohibited by the health author- 
ities of our city. Over three thousand pounds 
of this unwholesome meat were recently found 
in Washington Market. A careful supervision 
of this matter will increase the health of citi- 


zens, and purchasers should be exceedingly 


fal. 


The Italians are so much interested in the 
great exhibition to be held at Vienna next year 
that the ministry have recommended to Parlia- 
ment the rome of half a million of 
francs to enable the country to be represented 
in the best mariner. Italy has many objects of 
fine arts and manufacture for which she desires 
a market, and such an opportunity for display- 
ing wares for the inspection of the world is not 
to be neglected. . 

It has been suggested that contagious diseases 
are spread by means of infected bank-bills and 
currency. Certainly some of the paper money 
which {a in circulation is mutilated and filthy to 
that extent that it is suggestive of all foul mal- 
adies. Let us have clean money, by all means, 
to which end all banks should frequently reissue 
notes to exchange for the dirty and diseased 
ones in circulation. 
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are the English Prize, the Fancy or Belgian, the 
SELECTION OF ANNUALS. King of Blacks, and the pure white. 

ROBABLY many of our readers have had| Petunias. the best varieties are those known 
P sent to them during the past month or two | as Buchanan’s Hybrids. _ — 
the annual catalogues of some one or more of | Portulacca: bright brilliant flowers, opening in 

the leading seedsmen in various parts of the sunshine. Of very dwarf habit. The best varie- 
country. ‘These catalogues have become quite ties are alba, aurantiaca, caryphiylloides or Car- 
elaborate books, comprising much useful infor- nation-flowered, thellusonii, splendens, and the 
mation regarding the cultivation of flowers and | double-flowered : these last are very beautiful. 
vegetables, illustrated by colored plates ‘and | Santivallia procumbens: double - flowered : 
wood-cuts of many of the more prominent va-_ bright golden yellow. Very dwarf habit. 
‘rieties of each, but containing such long lists) Scabiosa elegans, or sweet scabious: the dwarf 
of names (one catalogue now before us enumer- double-flowered varieties are the best; they are 
ates 1700 varieties) that they become quite con- ' of various shades of color, such as white, car- 
fusing to the novice, who is still more bewil- | mine, lilac, maroon, etc. 
dered by the descriptions given of them; these,| Tagetes signata pumila is of the marigold 
again, being in many cases highly colored— ‘family, it is of a dwarf habit, has fern-like 
‘shall we not say in too many cases exagger- 
ated ? e 
Under such circumstances our flower-lov- 
ing friends often have to order at hap-hazard, 
and meet with great disappointments, as they 
find, after all, that they get a great many 
things that are weedy or coarse in their ap- - 
pearance, or are of difficult cultivation, as 
‘they are not well adapted to withstand the 
excessive heat of our summers. To assist 
them in making such a ehoice: as will prove 
to give general satisfaction, we append a se- 
lection of fifty varieties of annuals, dividing 
them into three classes. It will be seen that 
the list includes many of the old stand-bys ; 
but this is impossible to avoid, for it is not 
possible to get novelties of equal merit of 
‘their individual characteristics. Their reten- 
tion in the flower lists year after year only 
proves the truth of the poet’s aphorism, “* A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” We will 
first select six varieties with 


: VARIEGATED OR COLORED FOLIAGE. 


Amaranthus tricolor, a well-known plant, 
‘with green, red, and yellow leaves (there is a 
-stronger-growing variety, known as A. tri- 
color giganteus); A. melancholicus ruber, 
-with blood red foliage; A. sanguineus, with 
-crimson foliage during the summer, but to- 
avard autumn becoming tipped with yellow ; 
A. salicifolius, a novelty of the present seasor: 
(the leayes are long, undulated, and narrow : 
at first green, and as the season progresses 
they become of an orange red color ; the plant 
has a remarkably elegant drooping habit). — 

_ Euphorbia variegata has green and whitc 
leaves. 

Perilla nankinensis has very deep mulberry- 
colored foliage. 

CLIMBERS OR VINES. 

Tropsolum peregrinum,. or canary - bir.’ 

flower, curious and beautiful; T. lobbianum, 
scarlet flowers; T. Géant des Batailles, car- 
mine flowers. These are varieties of the nas 
turtium. 

_ Ipomoea quamoclit, or cypress-vine, and also 
‘the white-flowered variety ; I. coccinea, wi:n 
‘entire, not cut leaves; I. limbata, blue an: 
white flowers: I. hederacea superba, bla, 
flowers with white margins; I. hederace: 
alba, pure white flowers. All the Ipomeas 
—and there are many varieties—are beauti- 
.ful climbing plants, and are similar in appear- | 
ance to the convolyulus, or morning-glory, 
to which they are closely allied. 
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° BORDER FLOWERS. 


Asters: all the varieties of these are inter- 
esting, curious, or beautiful; we think, how- 
_ever, that Truffant’s new Peony-flowered Per- — 
fection. variety is the finest of all. There arc 
about twenty shades of colors among them. 

Bartonia aurea has showy golden-colored 
‘ flowers. 

Balsams, or lady’s-slippers; the camellia- - 
flowered varieties in their various colors are 
the best. =, . 
 Callirhoe pedata, a prostrate-growing plant. 
with flowers of purplish-crimson and a white 
eye. i 

"Clarkia elegans, double rose-colored, and, 
‘CG. integripetala, double white, are two fine 
varieties. = : | 

Clianthus dampierii, » beautiful plant, with 
curious pea-shaped flowers of a rich scarlet 
color, and a large black spot in the centre of 
the flower. It is comparatively new, and is 
-a mest elegant plant. There has been intro- 
‘duced within a year or two a white-flowered 
variety. : 

Convolvulus minor monstrosus, a trailing 
plant with violet purple flowers; C. minor 
‘unicaulis, of upright growth, and close heads 
of flowers of a bluish-purple color. 

Dianthus diadematus, double-flowered, and 
.D. laciniatus, with double-flowers and fringed 
petals, are the best two varieties of the Chi- 
nese pink; they are both very beautiful. 

Didiscus ceruleus has lavender blue flowers. 

Erysimum peroffskianum has showy orange- 
colored flowers. a 

Linum grandiflorum coccineum is a species 
_of flax, with bright crimson flowers. 

_ Mignonette: a new variety of this indis- 
-pensable flower, called ameliorata, or large 
pyramidal flowered, is much superior to the old 
sort, being of stronger growth, and the flowers 
of a reddish tint. 

Nasturtium: the two varieties, Tom-Thumb 
scarlet and yellow, are dwarf, bushy-growing 
sorts, and very showy. __ 

Palava flexuosa, of late introduction, is a 
dwarf, bushy plant, producing a profusion of 
bright rosy pink flowers with a dark spot at 
the base of the petals. 

Phiox drummondii is one of the finest of 
‘annuals. There are many varieties; the most 
distinct are alba, Black Warrior, leopoldii, 
oculata, and heynholdii. 

Pansies are universal favorites; the finest 


Fig. 1.—Gray PONGEE 
Dress. 


For description see ae 
* Supplement. 


~~ 


foliage, and bears a profusion of flowers of a 
bright yellow color, with a reddish-brown stripe 
down the centre of each petal. 

Zinnia elegaus : this old inhabitant of our gar- 
dens has been greatly improved by the introduc- 
tion of double-flowered varieties, which resemble 
those of dwarf dahlias; they are of various col- 
ors—white, chrome, crimson, maroon, and shades 
of brown, lilac, etc. 

The above selection contains plants of all 
shades of color and great variety of foliage, 
producing flowers alike suitable for the flower 


flowers, and avoiding such as are wanting in 
neatness or clegance of habit. 


Fig. 2.—Burr LInen 
CamBric Dress, 


bed in the open air or for filling vases with cut 


ence lies in favor of the man who succeeds, and 
consequently can look the world in the face, and 
against the man who fails, and as the inevitable 


MAKING BOTH ENDS MEET 


HE Irish gentleman who remarked that the 

best way to ‘‘make both ends meet” was to 
‘*burn the candle at both ends,” took a very 
cheerful view of a lugubrious subject. Problems 
there are in science, in morals, and in theology 
which will puzzle philosophers to the end of time, 
but the grand arcanum how to make both ends | 
meet troubles a thousand brains for every one 
which disturbs itself about the origin of species, 
freedom, and necessity, or ‘‘ fixed fate, free-will, 
fore-knowledge absolute.” He who has discov- 
ered it may very well dispense with many other 
items of useful knowledge, certain that he may 
evermore sit under his own vine and fig-tree, 


blessed to give than to receive.” Some years 
thentic memorials of certain self-made men of 
the manufacturing districts, sent round blank 
forms to their guondam fellow-workmen, re- 
questing that they might be filled up with rem- 
iniscences. A space was left on each form for 
the most salient characteristics of the person 
whose biography was to be written; and on this 
space in one case was inscribed the solemn re- 


while no bailiffs shall make him afraid ; while he} mark, ‘‘ Tis greatest peculiarity was the intense | 
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Fig. 3.—LAVENDER DELAINE 
SUIT WITH POLONAISE, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


For description see 
No. X., Figs. 40-43. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Supplement. 


who fails to find it out may grow old, like Solon, 
learning something else every day, and yet be a 
miserable fool at the end of the chapter. True, 
there is theoretically something chivalrous and 
‘*fast” in being a spendthrift. Nothing is more 
unromantic than to pay one’s butcher’s bills 
every week ; and, on the other hand, it is almost 
heroic to talk like Rochester of trees as ‘‘ an ex- 
crescence of the earth provided by nature for the | lem, and to solve them tlfere are obviously two 
payment of debts;” or to say, like the French-| methods, and two only: first, to live within 
man, ‘‘My debts! why on earth should Z| one’s income, which forall of us, except million- 
think of my debts ?—(Ca regarde mes créanciers.” | aires, may be described as the method of saving ; 
But practically, somehow, when it comes to the second, to add to one’s income enough to cover 
actual result of succeeding or failing in making | all current expenses, which may be described. as 
both ends meet, it must be admitted the prefer- the method of earning. 


sense he manifested at ail periods of his life af 
the inestimable value of ready money.” The 
pee has perhaps been shared by a few 
other persons: but we have no doubt it con- 
tributed very essentially to the eventual edifica- 
tion of Mr. A——’s colossal fortune. To 

sess this delightful ‘‘ ready money” and to ‘‘make 
both ends meet” are very hearly the same prob- 


ee 


ago a literary personage, anxious to procure au- | 
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result is driven either to a dozen mean shifts, or recognized that rer 
to accept obligations of that particalar kind which ; somewhere, and the 
it takes no special virtue to feel it is ‘* more ‘‘ What shall we do 


not very serious, an¢ 
will bring both ends 


_factorily together, 
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using, were it not | impracticable. At the end of the longest and! they will hot notice the pinching and paring ' from lands or other investments, things may all ' formance, and the consequent firm persuasion 


tu assist at a fam- | > m 
when it has been | rests where it did at the beginning. Only one 


discussi the matter generally |on the old model; but the mau who dislikes go straight for many years, but even here, un- of the unhappy writer, and all his or her rela- 
post eC uOUs Cue Oeeae: Dale oe | that his acquaintance should know that he is re- leas the lands or other investments produce an ‘tions, that by bringing sufficient force of in- 


must be made|case have we known where a retrenchment was , solved to live within his income deserves to be in income increasing at the same rapid ratio as the ' terest to bear, the way to fame and wealth is 


js to be debated, | agreed on unanimously by all the persons con- | difficulties, and as to the inconvenience and pri- general increase in the cost of living, there must | clear, Or there are, perhaps, 


other hopes, 


. Neither f nor fuel, nor light, nor | vation entailed by such wholesale reductions of . always come a day when the dread problem of | from paintings by Maria, which the great Mr. 
se ea leet ick ee of ee could be | style of living, they are infinitely smaller than how to make both ends meet will stare the pro- | Dauber, R.A., once observed were ‘‘ very ee 
failvy income satis- ' curtailed, though each of these departments was ' the eternal worry of looking after every trifling prietors in the face, and force them to have re-|ty;" or songs. composed by brother Ro tt, 


| 


nt pecessity checks ‘ managed on rather lax principles in the house in detail, a course which never fails in the long- ‘course either to the method of saving or the | “ 


imbers of the house- i question. But one great thing could be done. | run to prove a penny-wise and pound-foolish ‘method of earning, as they best may choose. ' ladies when he sang them in Lac 


which used to be so admired by the young 
mansville !”’ 


is or ‘the 7% hould be taken in future—not to: plan of life. Well within the income, whatever ' But when in a family it is the wish of every body | It is all pretty much the same. Amateur lit- 
el br series Ue | oa a ead? Whether so radical a re-' that income may happen to be, and a liberal; to earn, how pathetic are the debates (worse | erature, amateur art, at first without training, 
cries Paterfamilias, | form enabled that frugal family to make both | margin for freedom in detail or to meet chance | than those about retrenchment) which take place | and at last brought forward-not because thcre 


artes, the one kind | ends meet ever afterward we are unable to say. | emergencies, this is the real philosophy of econ- | to determine how that most desirable process of | is 


any thing true or wise to be said, or any 


hich all our friends |; Seriously the real thing to be done, is not to| omy. — | earning is to be commenced ! beauty to be created, but simply because money 


Don't say a word,” | pare and pinch at little details—a process ex-} But there is a method far more pleasant than | Of course the first idea of every human creat- | is 


wanted, can never be of real and permanent 


out the dear girls’ | tremely aggravating to the temper, and which! that of retrenchment for ‘‘making both ends | ure who can hold a pen is that grand refuge of | avail. Literature and art are noble profes- 
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sions, not flowery paths into which any one 
can turn who chooses. The wise course for 
those who seriously desire to make money, 
and who have not hitherto done any thing of 
the kind, or received the training qualifying 
them to do so, is to forbear from looking al- 
ways along the plane of their own social level, 
or a little above it, but rather to turn their 


‘eyes somewhat below, and see whether there, 


where their gentler breeding will place them 
at an advantage over competitors, they cam 
not do something to better their state. 

One thing is certain: making money is a 
more pleasant process, on the whole, than 
saving it; but there is no making money 
without some sacrifice of leisure, of pride, of 
enjoyments of various kinds, and all habits 
of idleness and self-indulgence. One kind of 
money-getting calls for greater sacrifice of 
one sort, and another of another, but there 
is always something to be sacrificed. Let 
these things be carefully considered at the 
outset, and the choice made where the self- 
denial shall be, either in saving or in earning, 
and then there will be more chance for suc- 


cess in the grand experiment—how to make 
both ends meet. 
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THE TEA-POT. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


ee was once a proud Tea-Pot: it 
was proud of its real china, proud of 
its long spout, and proud of its broad handle. 
It had something at both the front and tho 
back—the spout in front, and the handle at 
the back, and about this it used to talk; 
but it did not talk about its lid, for that was 
cracked and riveted: it had a defect, and one 
does not care to talk about one's defects; 
other people do that quite enough. Cups, 
Cream-Jug, and Sugar-Basin—the whole tea- 
service—would think about and talk over the 
lid’s deficiency much more than about the 
fine handle and the distinguished - looking 
spout: the Tea-Pot was aware of that. 

**T know them !”’ it said to itself. ‘‘ I know 
my own weakness too, and J acknowledge its 
that is my humility, my modesty. Failings 
we all have, but one has gifts too. The Cups 
reccive a handle, the Sugar-Basin a lid: I ve- 
ceive both gifts, and one thing in front which 
they never get. I get a spout,which makes 
me queen of the ten-table. “To the Sugar- 
Basin and Cream-Jug it is granted to be the 
Ministers of sweet flavor; but I am the dis- 
penser, the manager: I distribute the bless- 
ing among the thirsty sons of men. Within 
me is the Chinese leaf brewed up in the boil- 
ing, tasteless water.” 

All this the Tea-Pot used to say in the 
merry time of its youth. It stéod upon the 
well-spread table; it was lifted by the dain- 
tiest of hands. But the dainty hand was 
awkward; the Tea-Pot fell: off snapped the 
spout, off snapped the handle; the lid is not 
worth mentioning—enough has been said 
about that already, ‘The Tea-Pot lay in a 
fainting-fit on the floor, while the boiling wa- 
ter ran out of it. It was a heavy blow, and 


_ the hardest part of it was that they laughed ° 


they laughed at i¢, and not at the awkward 
hand. 

**T never get the remembrance of it out of 
my head,” said the Tea-Pot, the last time 
that it was recounting its career to itself, 
“*I was called ‘invalid,’ put by in a corner, 
and on the next day was given away to a 
woman who used to beg for dripping. I sank 
into poverty, stood without a word, either 
without or within. but there as I stood began 
my better life. 

‘* We are born one thing and become alto- 
gether another. They put mould inside me, 
which for a tea-pot is to be buried; but in 
the mould was laid a flower bulb. Who laid 
it there, who gave it me, I do not know; 
given it was, in exchange for the Chinese leaf 
and the boiling water—in exchange for the 
broken-off handle and spout. And the bulb 
lay in the earth, the bulb lay within me; it 
was my heart, my living heart, and such a 
one as I had never had before. 

‘‘There was life within me, there was 


strength, and vital foree. The pulse beat, 


the bulb shot out sprouts; it was near burst- 


‘ , * ” . itute -— i , i ith thoughts and emotions. They broke 
h go i th i ng prices of all articles of con- ; meet.” It is the method of earning money in-! the destitute literature. Every body knows ing wi 8. : 
are Bosh mem fo | aanpdon mate continual render seemingly | stead of saving it. In the classes of society in | somebody who ‘‘writes for the magazines,” and | out in flower; I saw it, I held it; I forgot my 


ind the ¢wo hacks‘ nugatory. The axe should be laid lower, and | which such earning, or at least the attempt at | is reported to obtain from that abounding source | self in ap ogee = vier thing it is to forget 
nothing. Look ‘at ' where retrenchment is necessary at all it should | earning, is a matter of course for both men and | a perfect Pactolus of wealth, which, of course, | ones in others! 


r Jane!" §* Pianos | be dane in the shape of a reduction in the frame- | women, there is a tenfold more cheerful spirit | can easily be partially diverted so far as to irri- 


‘Tt did not say ‘thank you’ to me, it did 
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TWO WAYS. 
AFTER THE WHIPPING. 


Pourme and sobbing and bitter thought; 
Forceful regret that can come to naught; 
Smarting reproach and doubt of its mother 

(God! that those two should offend one another!) ; 
Fears taking hold that may keep it in check 

Till tossed by some sudden release to ita wreck. 
Alack, who the bitter succession can know 

That follows the wrong, followed fast by a blow? 


AFTER THE KISS. 


Vanishing anger and softened dismay ; 

A half-nanghty little one, yearning to pray; 
Unconsciously yearning, and sobbing the rest, 
Pressed in its grief to a grieved mother’s breast— 
Neither angel nor sinner all good to withstand, 
Only God’s little child with the world close at hand. 
O mothers! weak petting may. oft be amiss, 

But never came harm from a sorrowful Kise, 








MR. SUTHERLAND’S SICKNESS. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


E was a single gentleman of some fifty- 
H five summers—winters you could not say, 
for there was not a trace of snow on his elegant- 
ly curled locks—and being well preserved, and 
with almost all of his youthful tastes, he was 
still the beau in society that he used to be; and 
living in another city from that in which he 
passed his first youth, the precise number of 
years in this second youth of his was not gener- 
ally known, and very seldom guessed at. In 
only one thing did Mr. Sutherland betray his 
advancing age—though I am by no means sure 
that youth is not as fond of its comforts as age; 
but however that may be, Mr. Sutherland was 
very fond of his, and he never dispensed with 
any of them. His bed was of the finest and 
best ; his coffee was the clearest and most golden, 
or else his landlady’s life became a burden to 
her; his breakfasts were dainty bits of the rich- 
est morsels in the market; nobody’s fire burned 
as brightly as his did ; nobody’s chairs were more 
Inxurions ; he had a fresh-blown flower every day 
on his table; he had the first reading of the 
newspaper ; and when Sir Oracle spoke, no dog 
presumed to bark. Sickness and death and dis- 
traint for rent might enter the house, but Mr. 
Sutherland's slippers and dressing-gown must 
be warm and ready for him; it was no excuse 
with him for a tardy dinner that the mistress of 
the house in upsetting her chair and breaking 
her arm had upset the household as well; it was 
no excuse for disobedience to his bell that the 
baby was just dying; a heavy heart was no ex- 
cuse for heavy bread. A single lapse from the 
straight line of his exactions Mr. Sutherland al- 
ways met with battle-array; a second lapse, and 
he packed up his impedimenta for a new board- 
ing-house. 

It may well be imagined, then, that when Mr. 
Sutherland found himself, for the first time in 
his life, a little ailing, and presently much worse, 
with a bad aching in his back and dreadful 

ins in his Jimbs, and his head splitting and 
Fis throat sore—for to his unaccustomed senses, 
as to a child's, any pain seemed the worst there 
was—it may well be imagined, then, that a vague 
and dim consciousness began to possess him, and 
soon to dominate him, that if he was really go- 
ing to be ill he was going to be served with 
stern severity, perhaps, as to potions and lotions, 
but certainly with no loving watchers, no tender 
care of faithful friends, no anxious and affec- 
tionate smoothing of the pillow and bathing of 
the brow—served with that attendance merely 
which money brings and which selfishness ob- 
tains; and if he died, those that sat up with his 
dead body would, for all he knew, be playing 
cards in the next room for the pennies on his 
eyes. Mr. Sutherland felt cold chills creeping 
down his back that he was sure did not belong 
to his complaint, and he sent post-haste for the 
doctor. 

When Dr. Murray came he found his patient 
hovering over a fire and wrapped in a drift of 
blankets in spite of all the summer weather out- 
doors. ‘*I am suffering from a fearful rheuma- 
tism, doctor,” he quavered. ‘‘All my limbs 
and my head—my whole system is racked. 
Give me a prescription, and don't lose a minute! 
I walked ten miles to-day in hopes to walk it 
off. If I don't sleep to-night I shall lose my 
head !” 

‘‘Oh, I guess not so bad as that,” said the 
doctor. ‘* Rheumatism ?” he asked, after feeling 
his pulse and scanning him closely a minute. 
‘¢ Pain in your limbs ?” ; 

‘+ All over me—every where!” 

‘In the back ?” 

‘*Of course! I told you so.” 

‘Tn the groin ?” 

‘‘ Like a knife!” 

‘* Throat sore ?” 

‘¢ Rough as a grater, doctor.” 

‘* And your eyes?” 

‘*Oh, very uncomfortable!” 

** How are the glands ?” 

‘The glands ?” 

‘SYes—in armpit and groin and behind the 
ears. Swollen?” 

“‘Good Lord! doctor,” cried the terrified Mr. 
Sutherland, in a moment, ‘‘ they are the size of 
pigeon eggs! This is a fearful attack! Give me 
some potash, some colchicum, some—” 

‘¢ Are you treating this case, or am I?” langhed 
the doctor. - 

‘¢ Bat I have always heard that colchicam—” 

‘‘ Ridiculous, my dear Sir. Who ever heard 
of giving colchicum, for the small-pox ?” 

‘The what!” cried Mr. Sutherland, spring- 
ing to his feet, and startled into comparative 
health. 

‘* Well, the varioloid, perhaps; and a light 
form of it too. Yes—obscure; but the eruption 
is beginning to appear. Pustule white—dark 


red crown ; slight fever—extremely slight. You 
are doing very well.” 

‘‘Shall I get over it, doctor?” gasped Mr. 
Sutherland. 

‘“Why, you are as good as over it now.” 

‘“*And will it mark me, doctor?” he stam- 
mered, white and shaking with apprehension. 

‘‘Mark you ?—nonsense! no; as soon as 
the efflorescence is complete you will be quite 
comfortable. You will be out again in a fort- 
night. Here is something,” said the doctor, aft- 
er a moment's scratching on his prescription- 
book, ‘‘ that will help you a little. 
any medicine. Keep warm; light diet. A 
lemon will cool your throat. Good-night, Sir. 
I will see you to-morrow.” 

‘“No you won't,” said Mr. Sutherland, as the 
doctor closed the door behind him. ‘I've no 
idea of being ill of the small-pox in a boarding- 
house!” And in an hour from that time—an 
hour whose interval had been spent in an anxious 
study of the hand-glass, and an artistic smearing 
of his countenance with glycerine till it shone 
like a huge animated capsule—he was on his 
way to the cars, into a berth of one of which he 
hnrried himself, wrapped between the red quilts, 
¢a.viess that he had left all the people in the 
hcuse ignornrt of the infection to which they 
were exposed; that he had probably poisoned 
with it the coach in which he was driven to the 
station; that now he was scattering the fatal 
germs which were to carry death and desolation 
into a thousand homes along the wuole of that 
line of travel—eager only to reach his old sister- 
in-law’s hon<o, and be put in a warm and com- 
fortable be.l, and be petted and coddled to his 
heart's content, as she, who knew him little, al- 
ways petted him for his dead brother’s sake ; and 
lookine forward to cure and convalescence in his 
sixte. in-law’s pleasant south room, let his bones 
ache now as they would, he was rolling along 
the road to Penleith. 

Meanwhile the mountain village of Penleith, 
toward which the train traveled on its westward 
way, lay bright in the moonlight, bright and 
gay with flowers and surnmer and music and 
laughter; for its young people were clustered in 
a little impromptu party at Mrs. Sutherland's, 
an absurd little party in reality, a vaccination 
party: half the young people in town, indeed, if 
not all of them ; the village surgeon having come 
in among them as they were making merry, in 
Sophy’s absence, with her mother, bringing word 
that he had just heard from Dr. Martin’s heifers, 
ana could give all those who wanted it a safe 


vaccination now, and he thought they had bet-- 


ter have it, as, whether it were from Piegan 
blankets or Levantine rags, the red fiend of 
small-pox was abroad in the land, and so he in- 
vited them literally to ‘‘ walk up to the scratch.” 

What a gay party it was! what a coquettish 
rolling up of sleeves over round arms! what a 
discriminating choice of the prettier arm to ex- 
hibit! what a courageous advance on the part of 
the first brave maiden !—for I am bound to say 
that the young men gallantly gave the ladies 
precedence—what a pretty shrinking on the part 
of the timid! what a protecting tenderness on 
the part of the youth who held the little arm 
while its owner looked away from the operation ! 
and then what gay groups going about with the 
decoration of the ruby drop till the surgeon 
bade them all good-night ! 

‘* What a pity Sophy is not here!" they cried. 
‘* And why in the world did you let her go off 
to-night, Mrs. Sutherland ?” 

‘*Qh, she can go up in the morning and an- 
dergo the process,” said Mrs. Sutherland. “It 
will do just as well. It promised to be such 
beautiful moonlight, as I told you, and the air 
was so still, that I thought she and Cousin Nan- 
cy could have no better time to make their visit 
round the mountain than this afternoon; and I 
suppose they are jogging along home with éid 
Calico now. Here they are, I declare! And 
—what in mercy’s name—if it isn’t brother 
Henry!” 

For the chaise that came rocking up to the 
door had come home on the road that wound by 
the little station, a mile away, where no chaise 
waited for any passenger, and had been seized 
upon by a stout gentleman wrapped to the eyes 
in great-coats and blanket-shawls, who begged 
for a lift into the village as a sick person, and 
whom presently the blooming Sophy and the 
careful Nancy—one by his side and the other on 
his knee—had discovered to be their uncle com- 
ing home to be nursed and cared for. And if 
ever the leaves of autumn were seen to scatter 
at a blast, so was the gay party in Mrs. Suther- 
land’s parlor and hall and porch seen to scatter 
as Sophy, white and grave, sprang down and 
bade them be off with themselves, for her uncle 
Henry was in the chaise sick with the small-pox. 
And Mrs. Sutherland gave one scream and faint- 
ed dead away, remembering then that Sophy had 
never had any protection at all against the dread- 
ful pest, that her skin was like a rose petal, and 
that her lover was an artist who loved beauty as 
he Joved his soul! 

‘¢] declare,” said Mr. Sutherland, as these 
fled, and those hung above his sister-in-law, and 
nobody minded him, ‘‘if I had known I was go- 
ing to create such a commotion I never would 
have come!” After which he divested himself 
of his wrappings with great dignity and indigna- 
tion. And it was not till little Sophy had tuck- 
ed him away into bed herself, and brought him 
a basin of gruel, and put hot water at his feet, 
and fresh glycerine upon his face and hands, 
that he condescended to be conciliated, and be- 
gan to feel that now he was comfortably and de- 
lightfally ill. 

*‘It is of no use, mamma,” said Sophy, as 
her mother tottered to her feet and protested ; 
‘‘ there's no need of our all getting it, and there 
being nobody then to take care of any body. If 
I can get it I’ve gotten it, for I’ve sat on his knee 
while we drove a whole mile, and he kissed me.” 
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‘* The wicked wretch !” 

‘*So I will take care of him, and you may sit 
quietly and wait and be ready to direct old auntie 
how to take care of me when I go under. Nan- 
cy was vaccinated last year when she was in 
Philadelphia, so maybe she will be safe; and if 
I need any body | will call on her.” 

‘‘He doesn’t seem very sick to me,” said 
Nancy. ‘‘ He’'sonly playing sick, I say, and en- 
joying the play heartily. I haven't any patience 
with him.” : 

‘*T know it,” said Sophy; ‘‘so, you see, you 
would never do to be about him, even if your 
lame back would let you.” 

‘*T don’t care! What right has he to come 
here and taint the whole village, and leave a 
trail of sickness and maybe of death after him 
all the way? Why didn’t he stay where he 
was ?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Sophy; and went up 

stairs again. 
- It was not without many a recurring struggle 
that Mrs. Sutherland acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment ; but little Sophy was the master spirit in 
that house, and the mother, being herself of late 
years an invalid, had not much choice about it, 
as the fatigue of nursing was something that 
would very soon have caused her to change 
places with any patient. 

So one miserable week followed another there, 
with apprehension and foreboding down stairs ; 
all cheerful company being banished, as no one 
came near the house, of course, and even the 
trades-people left their parcels on the gate posts 
for old auntie, the colored servant, and Cousin 
Nancy to take in when they pleased ; and with 
hard work, weary days, and sleepless nights up 
stairs, for Mr. Sutherland had a way of fancy- 
ing himself at the last point of endurance when 
he was simply nervous, demanded and would 
have constant attention, though he was able to 
sit up the greater part of the day ; and when his 
little niece was not laving his head, or bathing 
his feet, or otherwise actively engaged about his 
comfort, he would oblige her to read the vester- 
day's news, the current magazines, and a pile 
of old papers that he thought this the best time 
to haul over and dispose of, putting away in 
them, of course, a whole hospitalful of disease 
for future usefulness, till old auntie, hearing her 
voice drone on above in one ceaseless murmur, 
exclaimed that she was reading the eyes out of 
her head. 

Perhaps it was well for Sophy that so much 
was exacted, for if the poor child had had time 
to think she might have been far more unhappy 
than she was; for, pleased to be doing a serv- 
ice, she was by no means discontented with her 
work. From long habit she held her grand city 
uncle in much reverence, after all, and was 
prond to care for him. It was only in an interval 
of rest, when she feared what had befallen her, 
and thought of Hasbrouck and his- love of the 
red and white of her cheek, that her heart stood 
still a moment and she trembled and longed to 
fling the burden off on any one, no matter whom. 
Bug the intervals of rest were far too few for her 
to bemoan the possibility much ; when one came, 
by any chance, she was so tired that she dropped 
asleep wherever it found her; and if a miracle 
had made her mother or Nancy strong enough to 
come and take her place in the sick-room, in 
spite of her longing to fling the burden off, she 
would certainly have driven them out of it. 

But nothing is endless, not even the conva- 
lescence of a varioloid patient; and at the close 
of a fortnight Mr. Sutherland had stepped across 
a pan of burning brimstone and charcoal that old 
auntie had set outside his door, holding his hand- 
kerchief to his dainty nose with many objurga- 
tions upon the detestable odor the while; had 
gone down stairs, had taken a turn or two in the 
garden, had discovered Penleith to be an insuf- 
ferably stupid place, had kissed the three for all 
acknowledgment, and declaring himself reeov- 
ered and with renewed youth, had been taken 
back by old Calico to the station; had bade 
good-by to the mountain village that his coming 
threw into such a panic, and had left Sophy 
slowly sinking under a heavy stupor in the room 
he had deserted. 

‘*No varioloid here,” said the little snrgeon to 
himself, when he was called to her side; ‘‘ this 
is the unadulterated article.” But he said aloud 
that since the disease had taken on the nature 
of an epidemic, as it had, he had posted himself 
as to the last new notion of its treatment, and he 
would bring her out yet as fresh asa rose. But 
Sophy heard him in a bewilderment, and paid no 
heed. She did not believe him; she knew that 
the beauty that Hasbrouck loved was going; she 
was not certain that he loved her sonl, her self, 
more than that beauty. How could she lose 
him? how could she let him go? And her 
heart cried out and ached more than her body 
did, and heated the fever in her veins, till soon 
she forgot all things in a wild delirium. | 

It was six burning weeks before Sophy opened 
her eyés again and saw the familiar surroundings 
of the best room, where her uncle Henry had 
been housed, and remembered what had hap- 
pened to her, and looked at the hands that were 
bandaged to avoid injury, and saw her mother 
bending over her, and sighed off to sleep again 
in a fullness of satisfaction at being simply alive 
dnd out of pain, too weak to breathe aloud. 

But when, some days afterward, it occurred to 
her to roll her eyes around the room, she saw 
that the looking-glass was gone, and she slowly 
turned her head toward where her mother sat, 
and knew from the expression of the mother’s 
face, as well as if it were a glass, that the worst 
had happened. She said nothjng, though, till 
she was stronger; ideas went and came feebly 
in her mind till then. But she knew where a 
hand-glass used to be in a toilette-drawer, and 
the first time she was left alone after she was 
able to stand and to sit up a few moments she 
crept to the place and laid hands uponit. Cne 
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glance, and it fell in a hundred splinters on the 
floor. This creature that had risen from the 
bed—this thing with a shaven head, with no 
lashes to its red eyes, with swollen festures still 
distorted, with face a fiery blur of blistered flesh 
—was it she, Sophy Sutherland? When Soph 
Sutherland came into this room to nurse her sic 
uncle she had seen herself. reflected in the pier- 
glass, and might have been as dazzled by the 
picture as Hasbrouck had once been—the snowy 
skin, mantled with a damask flush that shifted to 
and fro with every fleeting feeling, like the lus- 
trous tints of a pearl shell; the dark soft hazel 
eyes; the mouth, with its delicate crimson curves ; 
the upturned chin, the chiseled outlines, the 
smiles, the dimples, and the glory of the red-gold 
‘iair, that flashed like an aureole in the sun, and 

yemed like sunshine in the shade! And had it 

+ turned into this? Had corruption overtaken 
..2r alive ? 

‘Oh, why don’t you let me die? why didn’t 
you ?” she cried to the doctor, when he came in. 
‘*Give me something now. I am only fit to 
have the earth cover me; you'see I am.” 

‘Have patience,” said the little surgeon. 
**Rome wasn't built in a day. What do you 
suppose medicine is a science for if it hasn’t 
learned in all these years to blunt the sting of 
this dragon? ‘Tie the handkerchief down over 
your ears, my dear, till the curls come, and trust 
to time for the rest. You are not going to have 
a single scar on your face, I have made sure of 
that; the blotches of discoloration will slowly 
fade out, and in a year from to-day you will be 
prettier than you ever were. Can you believe it?” 

‘* Believe it!” 

‘* Neither can I,” said he, langhingly, ‘‘ be- 
lieve that any thing can be prettier than you ever 
were.” 

For a week Sophy did not lift her head from 
the pillow again. I am not sare but that, full of 
disgust with life, she was trying to die, hoping her 
body would acquire the habit that her mind had 
taken, and would simply. drop away from life 
through sheer physical indifference, if such a 
thing might be. 

‘* Look here!” said the little surgeon, coming 
inoneday. ‘‘Itis very evident that you want to 
kill yourself.” 

‘SOf course I do!” she cried. ‘* What does 
such a thing as this want to live for? I am 
hideous !” 

‘You are wicked !” 

**T!” exclaimed the little martyr. 

‘*'Yes, you. You want to break your mother’s 
heart. You know very well she can not live with- 
out yon, and your loss would finish her. Do you 
want to be a murderer too? See how pale she 
is} see how she trembles! Why are you letting 
her wait on you now when there is no need of it ? 
I am ashamed of you. Nobody had an idea you 
were so vain. You have had a severe illness; 
but going back to bed when you are well from it 
is nothing but hysteria, and the onlv treatment I 
ever use for hysteria is rough treatment.” 

‘*'You are rough enough, then, to cure me!” 
cried Sophy. ‘‘ You are a cruel man, and I 
don't want to see you any more.” 

‘* My poor little girl,” aaid the surgeon, ‘‘ you 
will be very much obliged to me before the year 
is out. I am not going to have all my trouble 
with you for nothing.” 

But the douche did her good: she rose and 
took on her burden, and ‘was soon about the 
house once more; then she was ont-doors in 
the garden, and before long had taken up all 
her home life where she dropped it—her home 
life, no other; for neither friend nor neighbor 
would she suffer to look upon her face. 

‘* Certainly I have been through the dark 
valley of the shadow of death,” she cried to 
Nancy. ‘‘ Nothing but lying in the tomb could 
so have changed a face from beauty: I was a 
beauty once, you know!” ee 

‘*Qh yes, indeed, Sophy dear.” 

And now I never shall look into a glass 
again, Oh, it will break Hasbrouck’s heart, 
and it is breaking mine!” cried the poor little 
thing. 

‘*] have been through a terrible illness,” she 
wrote Hasbrouck. ‘‘I am disfigured by it past 
recognition; the mould of the grave is on my 
face. “You would pass me in the street without 
knowing me; you would only drop your eyes 
with a shudder. I could not bear to see it, Has- 
brouck. I am not the same person you loved. 
That person is gone like a shadow. I am a 
monstrous and repulsive wretch, and I set you 
free from any bond that ever bound you to my 
side.” And she inclosed her engagement-ring 
in the letter. 

She could not have told you what she waited 
for then—what made her heart beat so hotly when 
the mail came galloping in, and Nancy ran down | 
to the post-office to come back empty-handed. 
She meant all she had said in the letter; she 
was as firm as a rock in her determination to re- 
lease Hasbrouck; but perhaps she longed for 
some word, some expression on his part, some 
intimation of regret, at least, that it must be so. 

And nothing came. The days were long, hot 
Indian-summer days—interminable days. Slow- 
ly the light forsook the rosy hills and lay upon 
the purple, and the great harvest-moon, kindling 
all the cliffs, only stretched out the lonesome 
splendor of the hours; she wearied in every one 
of them for the black veil of some starless night 
to drop and cover her; she opened her eyes ev- 
ery morning with a shiver of dread at the com- 
ing bitterness of the day, with a new hatred of 
the light. 

But, for all that, she did her duties about the 
house as she always had done them; she was 
quite well again before the great house-cleaning 
and disinfecting, the burning and scalding Sind 
burying. 

**Oh, you kind old purifying earth!” she ex- 
claimed, when the little surgeon had instructed 
them as to the way in which the soil would ab- 
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sorb and alchemize all that they wished to be rid 
of. ‘ as you have covered and puri- 
fied me! t is the way they make angels of 
us, Nancy—by burying us in the brown earth— 
and we spring up into the spiritual atmosphere 
outside this, like a white flower from a black 
seed !” 

She dressed her mother’s hair—for, save the 
last three months, she had done that almost ev- 
ery morning of her life—shook up her cushions 
and cut out her work, prepared her luncheon, 
poured her tea, read to her, played to her, and 
made her happiness all day long, as she had been 
used to do since her mother's health failed. 
Then when her mother took her afternoon siesta, 
and Nancy—recovered from her prolonged indig- 
nation at the neighbors’ horror and avoidance of 
them—had stolen away to chat with those of 
them that had been received into favor again, 
Sophy crept down to the garden's foot, and there, 
in the shade of the old pear-tree, took out the 
letters that she already knew by heart, and pored 
over them, and cried over them, and laid her 
pitiful face against them, only taking care nevor 
to kiss them with her poor lips, for they had done 
with kissing now. 

And as she sat there, her face hidden on her 
knees against the well-tchumbed sheet, and sob- 
bing her soul out over it, a shadow fell in the 
sunshine beside her; and then she knew a figure 
stood before her, and she heard Hasbrouck’'s 
voice telling her to look up. But she only cow- 
ered down lower and lower upon the ground, and 
in a wild passion of weeping, ‘‘Oh, go away, 
Hasbrouck!” she cried. ‘‘Go away! That is 
what I can not bear. Oh,I told you that was 
what I could not bear!” 

‘*Look up, Sophy,” said the voice, with such 
love and tenderness in it. ‘‘I want you to look 
up and see me when I see you first, that you 
may be sure for yourself that there is no differ- 
ence, that nothing can make any difference. 
Oh, Sophy, how could you think so poorly of 
me as to sup it?—to suppose that I loved 
your face and not your soul, that your bodily 
beauty was more to me than yonr spiritual!” 
And he was kneeling on the grass beside her, 
and kissing the poor face with as heart-warm 
kisses as he had ever showered upon it when 
the lily and the rose were its only rivals. And 
Sophy trembled in his arms, not daring to 
accept his love, and yet not daring to accuse 
_ him of magnanimity, and refuse the sacrifice, 

since he had made it apparent that that was to 
accuse him of the sordid and low-minded ma- 
terialism that his lofty nature spurned. ‘Oh, 
my darling,” he murmured, ‘‘ there is more beau- 
ty than white forehead or red lips—a beauty 
better than the beauty of the fiesh; and I saw 
it in you and I loved it before I knew how fair 
you were, and neither sickness nor the grave can 
ever rob us of it!” 

But, for all that, Sophy could not endure to 
have his eye rest upon her. She sat beside him 
at the table, by-and-by, rather than in her old 
pace opposite, in order that she might hinder 

is gaze, though he turned about and sought for 
her at every sentence. She walked with him 
after tea, glad of an excuse to wear a veil over 
her face, though he paused and deliberately lift- 
ed it and threw it back, and led her down the 
village, where they might be in the full sight of 
all the gossips together, so far as the approach- 
ing twilight permitted; but when they came 
back again he allowed her to leave the Jamps 
unlit, glad, perhape, of the gloom himself; and 
she sat at rest at last, nestled in the shelter of 
he arm, where he could love her without seeing 

er. 

Hasbrouck had been away on a journey, and 
by an accident of the mails had not heard of her 
illness, and had wondered and worried at her 
silence, until he received the letter of release, 
upon which he had made all haste to reach her 
side and manage matters for himself. He was 
to go away again now in the early train, to join 
the great marine expedition to which he had 
been attached. He would be at home in a year, 
and should expect, he said, to find no stitch 
unset, to be opposed like a lion in the way to 
his bridal. The 30th of next October, one year 
from yesterday, was to be his wedding-day and 
hers. She walked to the station with him the 
next morning, the great mountains lifting their 
brown shoulders to jut off the early mists before 
them, the hoar-frosts silvering all the way, the 
rose and azure of the morning sky only one-half 
as bright as the hope and joy in her heart. And 
then she went back to resume her quiet life for a 
year, and to thank Heaven that had chosen to 
soothe and soften her stubborn heart and not to 
break it—only all her happiness a little tinged 
by melancholy to think that though she still kept 
the delight of Hasbrouck’s love, he had lost the 
delight of her beauty. 

Bat as for Hasbrouck, without doubt he lied 
when he said he made no sacrifice. An artist, 
an interpreter, an idolizer of beauty, whether it 
were material or spiritual, how was it possible 
for him to take pleasure in the countenance that 
disease bad marked so shockingly, or to gaze 
upon it hourly without a shiver? If he did not 
acknowledge pain, how great must the effort 
have been that controlled it and kept it from 
showing its ugly head! But he loved his little 
sweetheart with all hia being; he would have 
endured any torture rather than give her an in- 
stant’s such suffering as he saw her struggling 
with on the grass under the pear-tree. He ac- 
cepted the conditions of his happiness at the 
price of sitting, day after day, before and beside 
a horrid mask. That mask was to him only 
a visible barrier between them, as if it were a 
veil dropped over the,old sweet beauty that she 
used to wear. It took half the bloom from life, 
indeed, that now he must always be waiting for 
the time when they should both be dead, and 
death should give her back to.what would corre- 
spond to his old adoring vision. But he loved 
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her, as I said; he was grateful that out of the 
jaws of such an illness she had been spared to 
him at all; he reproached himself for sorrowing 
any after the lost loveliness; he declared that 
her lovely nature was lovelier yet; he never had 
a dream of being able to live without her. But, 
for all. that, he would have had his right hand 
burned off with fire to bring that loveliness back 
to her face once more. 

And so the long, lonely year crept over the 
mountain village—the snows of winter, the bur- 
geoning of spring, the blossoms of summer; and 
every day the sweet-blowing air of heaven kissed 
Sophy’s cheek, and every day the little surgeon 
looked at her as she went by and chuckled to 
himself. 

It was the Indian summer, then, again; the 
cottage on the hill was gay with festal flowers, 
ablaze with scarlet salvias and autumn leaves, 
and bridal with white chrysanthemums. Has- 
bronck was coming, and he had ordered_his bride 
to be in waiting for him with her veil upon her 
head. No Quaker silks and sober array for him, 
he said, but orange blossoms and maiden snow 
and shimmer. Mr. Sutherland had come al- 
ready, and waited in sublime state to give the 
bride away. And when, in the warm noon of 
the heavenly hazy autumn day, Nancy met Has- 
brouck at the door, and whispered that Sophy 
had never once glanced in the glass since he had 
been away, he sprang forward, and took by the 
hand, almost before he kissed her, the slender 
snowy figure that had come floating toward him 
in all the mists of her veiling lace, and led her 
to the long mirror, and the veil from 
her face. And the blushing girl looked on an 
image where the year’s lapse had done away with 
every blot and blur, where the cheek was only 
of the velvet texture of the rose leaf once again, 
the forehead was white as the camellia’s crown, 
the long-lashed shadowy eyes gazed from a cloud 
of red-gold blossom-crowned hair, and a perfect 
beauty looked back on her and her lover, first in 
a slow amazement, and then in a radiance of 
smiles, and rewarded her for her patience and 
him for his faith. 

Mr. Sutherland came bustling up to give the 
bride his arm. ‘‘Oh, Hasbrouck,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘ what a debt we owe Uncle Henry! If, 
he had not come here to be taken care of, I nev- 
er should have known how much, how very much, 
you love me!” 

But Hasbrouck turned his back on the man’s 
compliments. He was going to endure him to- 
day, as he would have endured any thing to-day, 
but if he was sure of one point in all the future, 
it was that their acquaintance was about to cease. 
Faultless though his bride might think him, there 
was one flaw in the diamond: and Hasbrouck 
could not find it in his heart to forgive the year's 
pain that he had suffered by reason of Mr. Suth- 
erland’s sickness. . 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


E left them standing, not like the peri at the 
gate of Kden, but, like him, disconsolate, 
at the door of their apartment, while the concierge 
flew up the back stairs to open for them. They 
cast a hurried glance round the antechamber : the 
sun glared in through the curtainless window; 
there was not a scrap of portiére to be seen any 
where, no chairs, or any sign of habitation further 
on. ‘The salon and the dining-room opened off 
the entrance; their windows were equally divest- 
ed of muslin or damask, the floors of carpets; 
there were only two articles of furniture in the 
salon; one was the lustre that caught the unob- 
structed rays of the sun on its gilded sconces and 
crystal lilies, and glanced down merrily on the 
scared faces of the three ladies, who came to a 
stand-still beneath it and sarveyed the surround- 
ing emptiness in dumb perplexity ; the other was 
the garniture de cheminée—a costly onyx clock 
with its accompanying chandeliers, that caught 
more sunbeams and shone with the same heart- 
less brilliancy. The clock had been set going, 
and its tick-tick struck on the silence with an ag- 
gravating cheerfalness that was very trying to 
the nerves of its listeners. Mr. X——, after a 
cursory survey of the prospect, laughed good- 
humoredly at what seemed to him rather a sorry 
joke, sat down on a packing case in the middle 
of the room, and asked Mrs. X——— what she 
meant to do. 

‘* That is precisely what I should like you to 
tell me,” replied +his wife, with the faintest flavor 
of vinegar in her usually sweet voice. ‘‘ What 
do you mean to do?” 

‘* Well, under the circumstances, it strikes me 
the best thing I can do is to make myself scarce ; 
I am only in your way here, you see,” said the 
considerate husband, who prided himself on never 
meddling in the domestic arrangements of his 
family, like certain mollycoddles of his acquaint- 
ance. ‘So I will just call a cab and carry off my 
portmanteau to the Grand Hotel, and hang out 
there till you find it quite convenient to have me 
back again.” 

Without waiting to hear this answer to her 
question, Mrs. X—— had sallied forth to inspect 
the rest of the premises, and was heard presently 
in animated parley with the concierge. 

‘* Bat what are we to do, papa?” exclaimed 
his two daughters, who felt very much tempted 
to give way and indulge in the solace of a good 
cry. 

‘* My dears, you know I never meddlein Mrs. 
x 8 arrangements + but if she consulted me,” 
replied Mr. X——, ‘‘I should say, Come and do 
likewise. It is very unlike vour mother to make 
a bungle of this sort; and how she came to land 
us all in a wilderness, after the weeks of shop- 
ping and ordering and measuring that have gone 
before, is beyond my comprehension.” 

Mrs. X——— came back at this point. 





‘**I find there are some kitchen chairs and 
tables, and three beds—the mahogany one for 
your room, Mr. X——,, and two iron ones that 
ought to have been taken up stairs for the serv- 
ants, but which have luckily been Jeft down 
here. We three have, therefore, sleeping accom- 
patie cane Sad have come we had better 

old our ground ; but you can go, as you propose, 
to the Grand Hotel, and wait there comforcatly 
till we get things into proper order here.” 

‘Have you any idea when that may be, miy 
dear?” inquired Mr. X———, with imperturbable 
good humor. 

““Not the vaguest. J shall never pretend to 
have an idea of how or when a Frenchman 
means to keep a promise, especially when he 
swears to it. The concierge tells me the creat- 
ure never set his foot in the house since the day 
I met him here to decide about the carpets. He 
sent up his van two or three times with what he 
called ‘the articles of first necessity,’ which, it 
appears, means in this country a lustre and a time- 
piece and one bed for a family of four; however, 
with that and what is in the kitchen, we can man- 
age for a day or two. I will go out and buy 
some basins and jugs and plates; meantime 


_ these boxes are handy to lay things on, and they 


will do to sit down on when we are too tired 
standing about.” 

‘* Well, then, I had better be off,” said Mr. 
X , rising from one of the said boxes, which, 
from being punctured with big brass nails and 
begirt with strong cords, he found somewhat 
too penitential a seat to suit his peculiar taste. 
“If there is any thing I can do in town to help 
you, let me know.” 

He wished them good-by, and hoped they 
would not knock themselves up by too much fa- 
tigue, but just take their time and take things 
easily ; and then, bethinking to himself what an 
invaluable wife his was, and what a sensible man 
he was himself to have chosen such a sensible 
-woman, he lighted a cigar and sauntered away 
cheerfully toward the Grand Hotel. 

Mrs. undoubtedly was a sensible wom- 
an, and this was a grand opportunity for proving 
it. Instead of expending herself in vain lamen- 
tations, she took the bull by the horns, and set 
to work in good earnest to san her misfor- 
tunes as quickly as possible. But how did it all 
come about, and why, at least, were the servants 
not forthcoming? Nothing simpler than the ex- 
planation given by the concierge. They received 
orders to be in the apartment that morning, to 
light the kitchen fire, etc., and make the place 
look as home-like as might be for the family, 
who were to arrive a little later. They present- 
ed themselves accordingly at about ten o'clock, 
but finding the house almost completely bare of 
any signs of approaching habitation, they natu- 
rally concluded that they had made a mistake, or 
that Mrs. X—— had changed her plans, or, at 
any rate, that there was a misunderstanding 
somewhere ; so they quietly todk themselves off, 
intending to go down by-and-by to the hotel, 
and ascertain what they were to do next. The 
concierge could give no information concerning 
their new employers; he assured the maids that 
none of the family had been near the house for 
a week, and that he had received no message; 
so that clearly they could not mean to arrive 
that afternoon. The maids presented them- 
selves at the hotel just as Mr. and Mrs. X-—— 
had started for the Avenue ——-. They turned 
and started after them, and came in in time to 
catch Mrs. X——— and one of her daughters goin 
off to look after the perfidious upholsterer aia 
make the purchases necessary for the moment. 
The tale was soon told. The Frenchwomen, as 
soon as they heard it, burst into irrepressible fits 
of laughter. 

‘Madame took a fournisseur’s word au sé- 
rieux! She trusted him as blindly as if he had 
been the Holy Gospel; never came to look after 
him, to urge, to supplicate, to threaten, but 
waited a whole week, and then walked up ex- 
pecting to find every thing as he had promised! 
Oh, it was too amusing! One sees well that 
madame knows not the Parisian fournisseur.” 

This last remark was true; but as to its being 
amusing, madame could not see it at all. But 
there was no use trying to make out a case for 
herself: the more she insisted on the solemn as- 
surances that had ensnared her into such perfect 
trust, describing the earnest manner of this par- 
ticular fournisseur, his vows of delight at being 
honored with the job, which would enable him 
to prove to madame how chivalrous was the 
French tradesman when dealing with a foreigner 
who reposed confidence in his taste and integ- 
rity, the more the cook and the maid laughed, 
and threw up their hands, exclaiming, ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu! and madame believed him! No, it is 
too amusing.” It was altogether too comical to 
be viewed otherwise than as a capital joke. 

We will hurry over the miseries of the ensuing 
month. Never was misplaced confidence more 
cruelly visited on its victim than Mrs. X 8 
in this French upholsterer. He was, of course, 
profuse in his regret; he was desolated, he was 
in despair, and, needless to say, he was innocent. 
If it had depended on him, all would have gone 
like clock-work. But alas! it did not; it de- 
pended on his ouvriers. Had madame any ex- 
perienge of the Paris ouvriers? If she had, she 
mhst acquit him, her heart must bleed for him, 
and instead of reproaching him, she would rather 
shed tears over the difficulties that beset his path 
and interfered with the fulfillment of his most 
solemn promises. Far, however, from shedding 
tears of pity, Mrs. X felt inclined to shed 
tears of rage on hearing this confession ; for was 
it not an aggravation of his iniquities? Why 
did he pledge himself, since he knew to a cer- 
tainty that his instraments would play him false ? 
He was no better than a base deceiver. But 
‘**twere vain to curse, twere weakness to up- 
braid” him; so Mrs. X——— bade him go and 
make what reparation he could for his misdeeds, 
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and hasten to regain lost time. He was abont to 
swear, but she stopped him; she knew now what 
his oaths were worth. Henceforth she would wor- 
ry him, pursue him day by day, and leave him no 
peace till he completed the work. Accordingly 
every morning saw her rattling in a cab to the 
remote region where the upholsterer had his ate- 
liers, somewhere in the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and there she went from the tables to the chairs, 
from the curtains to the consoles, urging and stim- 
ulating the workmen by promises of pourboire 
if they were ready within a given time. Things 
began to drop imby degrees, in a disorderly way, 
it is true; they stood not upon the order of their 
coming, but came. However, Mrs. X—— was 
not going to quarrel with them for this; she 
took what she got, and was thankful. One day 
a sofa and an odd pair of window-curtains ar- 
rived ; next day a wash-stand and an ormo- 
lu clock, the candelabra belonging to it making 
their appearance at the end of the week; and so 
on. But as patience and perseverance see the 
end of most earthly troubles, so they eventually 
did of Mra. X———’s furnishing. 

All this time, be it remarked, nothing had been 
cooked in the house; breakfast and dinner were 
ordered in from the neighboring restaurant, or 
the family joined Mr. X at the table d’hote 
of the Grand Hotel. The servants were put on 
board wages, and the only use made of the kitch- 
en so far was to boil water. The cook was glad 
of this arrangement, as her apparatus was as yet 
incomplete, and she made herself useful in the 
houre meantime, and in carrying notes and mes- 
sages backward and forward to the fournisseurs, 
etc. But at last it was notified to Mr. X 
that he would be made welcome to the bosom 
of his family. In order to celebrate the happy 
event of his return, and the final triumph of her 
own indomitable energy, Mrs. X—— wished to 
give a nice little family dinner. It was the first 
that had been cooked in the house since their ar- 
rival; so the cook, who had carte blanche to do 
her best, was in high good humor, and resolved 
to achieve a dinner that should make her name 
once and forever. The rooms were made gay 
with flowers; every thing went merry as a mar- 
riage-bell all the morning. At two o'clock in 
the afternoon, however, the cook walked in to 
Mrs. X , who was giving the last touch to 
her husband’s room, and with a face on which 
eon struggled fiercely with despair, she 
said: 

‘‘Is madame aware that it is impossible to 
cook a dinner in her kitchen?” 

No, madame was not aware of that fact. 

‘Then would madame be good enough to 
come and see for herself?” 

Meekly, but oppressed with a sense of new- 
coming troubles, the mistress rose to obey th 
summons. She followed the cook into the 
kitchen, and looking into the black chasm of 
the fourneau, she beheld a hole in the side of 
it big enough for a child’s head to pass through. 
The iron, which had done good service to her 
predecessors, was entirely worn out, and the 
whole concern must be renewed before it was 

ible to cook a dinner on it. 

‘* But how did it escape madame's notice when 
the apartment was taken?” inquired the cook. 
‘* It is the landlord's business to give up the four- 
neau in perfect condition. Did madame not ex- 
amine it ?” 

No, Mrs, X——— said, it had never occurred to 

her to do so. She saw the range black and 
bright on the outside, and the concierge assured 
her it worked to perfection; but what was this 
état des lieux the cook talked of? 
’ “* Etat des lieux! Is it possible that madame 
took possession of the apartment without having 
the état des lieux taken! Then, indeed, she 
was to be pitied.” And the two women threw 
up their hands and filled the kitchen with a 
wail of lamentation. It was no consolation, but 
rather an aggravation, to Mrs. X-—— to feel that 
it was not malice but invincible ignorance that 
had led her into this labyrinth of adversity ; that 
she had never till the present moment heard of 
an état des eux, and had not the faintest idea 
of how it bore upon her case, and consequently 
was not to blame for neglecting the precaution. 
But what is an état des ieux f I hear you repeat 
with your misguided countrywoman. We will 
answer the question in our next. ComrET. 














GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 


E you feed your young setter on raw flesh, 
how can you wonder at its retaining a relish 
for uncooked partridge in after-life ? 





The sound of tools to a clever workman who 
loves his work is like the tentative sounds of the 
orchestra to the violinist who has to bear his part 
in the overture: the strong fibres begin their ac- 
customed thrill, and what was a moment before 
joy, vexation, or ambition, begins its change 
into energy. 





All passion becomes strength when it has an 
outlet from the narrow limits of our personal lot 
in the labor of our right arm, the cunning of our 
right hand, or the still, creative activity of our 
thought. 





A peasant can no more help believing in a 
traditional superstition than a horse can help 
trembling when he sees a camel. 





The vainest woman is never thoroughly con- 


_scious of her own beauty till she is loved by the 


man who sets her own passion vibrating in return. 





We are often startled by the severity of mild 
people om exceptional occasions; the reason 18, 
that: mild peopleeare most liable to be under the 
yoke of traditional impressions. 
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DOLLY VARDEN CARRIAGE 
COSTUME. 


TI\HIS new and tasteful modification of the 

picturesque Dolly Varden costume has an 
over-skirt of buff foulard dotted with red, and 
edged on the bottom with a deep fell of black 
lace, surmounted by a fold of the material and 
an upright frill of black lace. A jaunty short 
jacket with postilion basque, cut away very much 
in front and trimmed like the over-skirt, is worn 
over a blue-black gros grain Louis XIV. vest. 
Skirt of blue-black gros grain,. trimmed on the 
bottom with a wide flounce of foulard like the 
over-skirt, covered with a black lace flounce two- 
thirds its width, and surmounted by a gros grain 
fold and upright frill of black lace. White silk 
and lace bonnet trimmed with red roses. Buff 
gloves. This jacket has coat-sleeves reaching 
to the elbow, and terminating in 
a blue gros grain ruffle covered 
with black lace. 
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THE ORIGIN OF LACE. 


NE fine morning last spring, 
while hunting after old books 
in a curiosity shop, I made the ae- 
quaintance of a very respectable 
old person, who furnished me with 
some curious details about lace- 
making, of which [ was previous- 
ly totally ignorant, and which, per- 
haps, some of my readerswillnot | 
regret learning. ‘This original per- 
sonage is simply a lace cuff, as 
yellow from age as a bit of parch- 
ment of the eleventh century, still 
rampled and partly torn as if it 
had been concerned in some seri- 
ous encounter, 

_ While searching among some 
old curiosities of carved chests, 
china, jewelry, and Bohemian 
glass, which have lately become | 
fashionable again, I opened a 
small ebony box inlaid with ara- 
besques in gold and mother-of- 
pearl. Its interior attracted my 
attention; it was lined with rose- 
wood, and had a scent which 
seemed to date back to the times 
of Louis XV. ‘There was an an- 
achronism of three centuries be- 
tween the rose-wood lining and 
the inlaid box itself. 

‘*This box has a false bottom 
or some secret drawer,” said I to 
the curiosity dealer, as I tapped 
the sides and bottom of the box. 

‘¢T don’t think so, Sir,” said he, 
carelessly, 

Just then I happened to press 
some hidden spring, and the se- 
cret drawer flew open, to the great 
astonishment of the dealer. It 
contained a bundle of letters tied 
together by a faded blue ribbon, a 
lock of auburn hair stiffened by 
the lapse of time, a small enam- 
eled key, und the lace cuff I men- 
tioned before. 

_I leave you to guess how my 
curiosity was suddenly excited ; I 
already traced out a whole drama 
in my mind. I did not buy the 
box, seeing its price was five hun- 
dred francs ; but the dealer, in re- 
turn for the discovery I had made, 
allowed me to buy the cuff, on con- 
dition that I should have the let- 
ters, the key, and the lock of hair 
throw-7 into the bargain. 

While reading these letters, 
written in a firm and manly but 
delicately small hand, and signed 
by a name well known in the reign 
of Louis XY., I suddenly heard a 
long-drawn sigh. I looked up in 
astonishment, and I saw the lace 
cuff stretch itself out like a person 
who had been for some time in the 
same position. . 

I spoke to it, and it answered 
me gracefully and readily; but I 
must say, to the credit of lace in 
general, and of this in particular, 
it obstinately refused to answer any 
of my questions relating to the ad- 
ventare in which it had so evident- 
ly been concerned. I pressed it at 
least to tell me the family names 
of the person to whom it had be- 
longed, and of the lady who had so 
carefully treasured it up. 

‘¢Why, Sir,” said the cuff, in 
a clear and penetrating tone of 
voice, ‘‘do you not know that discretion is our 
first and perhaps our only virtue? In what 
state would the world soon be if lace betrayed 
all the mysteries and love affairs-in which it is 
so often implicated? Society would be shaken 
to its foundations, as men say in their political 
cant. No, these secrets are too terrible to be 
disturbed in their repose, even now; but if you 
like I can tell you something about myself, and 
I assure you my story is not without interest.” 
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‘*T shall be too glad to listen to you,” said I, 


hoping it would soon forget the restraint it had 
imposed on itself. ‘‘ Speak, though I confess I 
do not see what there can be very interesting in 
the origin and the destiny of a poor little lace 
cuff.” 


‘“Yon do but betray your ignorance,” prompt- 


ly replied the cuff. ‘‘I should recommend you 
to speak of lace in a more respectful manner. 
You know Voltaire, who was no fool, has said 
somewhere that the forbidden fruit was so irre- 
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sistible to the mother of mankind because it 
probably contained a piece of lace. He wished 
in this manner to explain our irresistible influ- 
ence on the female sex, but the fact is we do not 
date so far back. 

‘* Lace is something more than the perfection 
of industry, it is the symbol of civilization, in 
which women are invited to play an impoftant 
part. Our fragile and delicate texture would be 
oe among coarse manners and brutal 
habits. ‘The day that women began to wear 
lace—lace, which alike softens and heightens 
their beauty—that day they exacted from men a 
respect they had never before obtained. You 
see now how many generations were necessary 
for industry to carry off such a triamph as that. 

‘‘I¢ was a shepherdess, or, if you like it bet- 
ter, a peasant woman of Alsace, who made the 
first imperfect attempt at lace-making. She had 
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tion of any sort to the cities where it flourishes 
still. In a very short time nothing was talked 
of but the laces of Venice, Valenciennes, and 
Mechlin. What a rage it became! Chateaux, 
and indeed many other properties, were disposed 
of for the sake of a lace head-dress or a lace 
flounce. But it was humiliating to the national 
vanity to be compelled to apply to the foreigner 
for these charming and delicate productions, 
which had become so prodigiously the fashion. 
‘‘ Louis XIV., who hated to be dependent on 
strangers, and also, perhaps, stimulated by the co- 
quettish demands of his mistresses, sent for Col- 
bert one day, and expressed his wish to see the 
manufacture of lace introduced into his kingdom. 
A diplomatic agent was immediately sent to Ven- 
ice, who induced about thirty work-people in the 
trade to settle in France. About the same time 
a young gentleman, the Count de Marsan, solic- 
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noticed certain leaves which, in winter, preserve 
their fibres while losing the softer tissue—as you 
know, nothing is more graceful than their nat- 
ural cut-out work. ‘The peasant, who passed her 
day in twirling her distaff, thought she would 
spin her flax as fine as possible ; she then plaited 
it, and arranged the thread in such an original 
manner that at last she made a piece of lace, of 


_which she made a cap for her child. This little 


bit of maternal coquetry has made a complete 
revolation in the dress, and perhaps the destiny, 
of women. ‘This cap became the admiration of 


‘the whole country for many miles round. A 
Venetian trader passing by offered to buy the 
cap, obtained some instructions from the woman 


as to how she made it, and went his way. Pass- 
ing through the Low Countries, he told several 
persons of. his curious godsend, and while the 
trader benefited Venice by his discovery of a 
French art, Belgium created for herself an in- 
dustry, the only one which has given a reputa- 


ited a patent for nis nurse, Madame iJumont, 
who, aided by her four daughters, had started a 
flourishing lace manufactory at Brusselg Ma- 
dame Dnmont, pressed by the yonng count, deter- 
mined to remove her establishment.to Paris, The 
king, the queen, and all the great ladies of the 
court patronized the new establishment, which 
was situated in the Faubonrg Saint Antoine. It 
received the name of the Royal Lace Manufac- 
tory, and had a guard of soldiers attached to it. 
Lace-making wns esteemed a noble employment, 
and in a short time Madame Dumont had about 
two hundred young ladies, the most of whom be- 
longed to aristocratic families.more or less ruined, 
working under her direction. 

‘* The work they produced was so perfect that 
it very soon eclipsed Venice point, which had 
been hitherto unrivaled. The skillfulness of the 
French work-people did wonders, and the nation- 
al vanity was flattered. But Colbert did not stop 
there; by letters patent, dated August 5, 1675, 
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he authorized Madame Gilbert, of Alencon, with 
the help of an advance of 150,000 livres, to es- 
tablish a luce factory in that town, the success 
of which he further secured by other letters, 
dated 1684, forbidding the importation of Vene- 
tian, Genoese, and Flanders lace.” 

I was confounded at the historical information 
displayed by this morsel of lace, which was to me 
in some degree humiliating. Iowever, I pluck- 
ed up courage. I took it in my hand end ex- 
amined the extreme fineness of its texture and 
the elegance of its design. , ) 

‘‘T would not mind betting,” said the cuff, 
‘“‘that at first sight you could not-tell my origin. 
Am I English or French, am I Venice point, or 
Mechlin, or Valenciennes lace—tell me ?” 

I was obliged to confess my ignorance. 

‘You are much to blame,” replied the cuff, 
with a sigh. 

ed with the history of a produc- 

= tion which has such a large place 

| in industry and in female progres- 

sion I can understand, but that 
you shoyld be unable to distin- 
guish between English point and 

Valenciennes at a time when men 

can arrive at nothing, not even the 

French Academy, without the aid 
; of women, is simply unpardonable. 

‘*Such as you see me now, I 
am French, and, moreover, one of 
the finest pieces of work ever made 
by that Madame Gilbert of whom 

I but just now spoke. In days 

gone by I was all the rage; I was 

® piece of splendid point d‘Alen- 
¢on; I was purchased by one of 
the most beautiful of the court 
duchesses, and adorned the front 
of her dress. When men adopted 
the fashion of wearing lace my 
young mistress parted with me, 
converted me into cuffs, and gave 
me as a love-token to M. De 
Richelieu, whom she had honored 
with her preference. Fashion, 
unfortunately, has since then de- 
throned Alencon lace, and in do- 
ing so has shown neither its intel- 
ligence nor its patriotism. Are 
you aware that the thread of 
which I am made is thread fine 
enough to make Arachne jealous ; 


weight? Do you know what skill 
and what efforts have been re- 
quired to design and perfect this 
piece of work in all its varied de- 
tails? And here is the secret of 
my misfortunes, I was so fright- 
fully expensive that only the 
weulthiest could become my pur- 
chasers; many tolerable imita- 
tionsewere circulated, but only 
calculated to deceive inexperi- 
enced eyes like yours. In my 
time some common laces were in- 
ventcd, to which they gave the 
vulgar name of ‘gueuses’ (beg- 
gars): the name was death to the 
invention; the ‘ gueuses’ soon dis- 
appeared. Lace, the use of which 
was formerly confined to the rich- 
er classes, is now more or less worn 
by nearly all women, and so mach 
the better. Lace is an undeniable 
sign of progress. There are now 
at Caen, Bayeux, and Lille most 
important manufactories, contrib- 
uting to Spanish, Havana, Mexi- 
can, and American luxury. I 
make no mention of the Honfleur, 
Dieppe, Arras, Puy, Armentiéres, 
and Bailleul productions, as well 
as others, because those places 
only make lace of a common de- 


ennes. In the name of truth [ 

protest against all that is spurious; 

I do not like it, and I hope you will 
' join me in protesting against it; 

for if ever the world relapses into 

barbarism, it will be by a road 
carpeted with cotton lace. 

‘*T admire blonde lace a thou- 
sand times more; it was for a mo- 
ment a formidable rival, which 
the tide of fashion has just now 
swept away, but at its flow may 
bring it back again. But talking 
of blonde to you is like discussing 
colors with a blind man. Have 
you any idea what blonde is? Are 
you aware that the departments 
of Calvados and La Manche have 
employed for a long time more 
than 150,000 workmen in its pro- 
duction, and that its value rose to 
the amount of twenty millions of francs a year? 
Yes, I, a thorough-bred piece of lace, the queen 
of all lace, I regret the fall of blonde, FT mourn 
over that original and inimitable lace, which was, 
at least, not spurious, and which lent a charm 
and softness to the prettiest faces; but imitation 
lace is only poverty, only vice! It is a sham 
which every lady should despise just as she would 
paste diamonds and pinchbeck jéwelry. Put 
stop! Iam going too fast. I have heard it ru- 
mored that this is 2 pinchbeck age, and that 
ladies nowadays delight in gilt jewels and conn- 
terfcit laces.” 

I did my best to soothe the susceptibilities of 
my irritated acquaintafce, but I was quite aston- 
ished at the temper this little bit of lace displayed. 
I thanked it, and considerately locked it up in the 
same drawer which contained its old comrades in 
misfortune, the bundle of letters, the blue ribbon, 
the little enameled key, and the lock of auburn 
hair. 


**That you should be unacquaint- - 


has cost 4000 francs the pound - 


scription, or imitation Valenci- - 


> 
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before the Jast on the ring before the last, 1 stitch right, 11 p. separated each 
by 1 ds., 2 ds.; repeat from >* until the middle part is of the requisite length. 
‘Then work, first, on one side of this double row, for the upper straight edge of the 
edging, two rounds each with two threads as follows: Ist round of the edge.— 
On the foundation thread 2 ds., 3 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., turn this 
row of stitches, and with the foundation thread only, omitting the working 
thread, work one ring of 1 ds., 5 p. separated each by 1 ds., 1 ds., fasten to 
the seventh p. of a ring of the double row (counting from the beginning of the 
ring), 1 stitch right, 5 p. separated each by 1 ds., and J ds., turn this ring, 
* on the foundation thread work 2 ds.,7 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., turn 

this row of stitches, with 
the foundation thread 
alone work one ring like 
the preceding, which, how- 
ever, is fastened to the sev- 
enth p. of the second fol- 
lowing ring, and repeat 
from *. 2d round of 
edge.—Tie the foundation 
and working threads 
together, fasten them 
to the first p. of the 
preceding round, and 
on the foundation 
thread work, always 
alternately, 16 ds., and 
fasten to the middle p. 
of the next scallop of 
the preceding round. 
Now work the outer 


Devices for looping Trained Skirts, Figs. 1-4. 


THE illustrations, Figs. 1-4, show how to loop trained skirts for street tse. 

Figs. ] and 2.—To loop a dress in this manner a piece of woolen or silk cord seventy- 
two inches long, of the color of the dress, is required. Double this cord in the middle, 
join the ends so that it is closed in a ring, and sew both layers of cord fiat together. In 
doing this, however, form five button-holes, leaving both cords disconnected at the ends 
and in the middle an inch and a quarter long; the remaining two button-holes should 
be at equal distances from the middle button-hole and the ends. Set the correspond- 
ing five buttons covered with the material on the outside of the trained skirt, fasten- 
ing one button on the seam in the middle of the back, thirty-four inches from the 

bottom of the skirt, and one button 
each on the joining seam of the back 
breadth and back side breadthis 
at a distance of thirty-eight 
inches each from the bottom 
of the skirt; sew the last two 
buttons on the belt at both 
sides, seven inches and a quar- 
ter from the middle of the 
front (see Fig. 1, which 
shows the skirt not loop- 
ed). Now slip the but- 
tons fastened on the belt 
through the but- 
ton-holes on the 
ends of the cord, 
draw the skirt up 
in a puff above the 
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cord, and slip the A 
remaining three round for the under : 
buttons through edge of the edging on s 
the corresponding the free side of the “i 
button-holes. nee rings, and with two B 

Figs. 3 and 4,— : threads also. Work . 
This style of loop- Fig. 1.—Trarxep Skirt witn Buttons For with the foundation ‘ 
ing skirts at the ‘ Loorixc.—[See Fig. 2. ] thread only > 1 small S 
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Fig. 3.—Trarnep SKIRT LOOPED WITH BELT 


Fig. 2.—Tratnep SKIRT LOOPED WITH Corp. 
AND Banp.—[See Fig. 4. ] 


same time forms a pretty trimming. For this a 
belt is required to which a ribbon loop covered 
with pleated material and trimmed with a bow 
is fastened. In this ribbon loop are five button- 
holes at regular intervals, through which the 
buttons on the skirt are slipped in looping the 
latter. Fig. 4 shows the belt with loop made of 
black velvet, and Fig. 3 shows a trained skirt looped by 
means of this belt. Of course the belt and loop may also 


ring of 4 ds., fasten to the seventh p. of tho 
next ring (counting from the end of the ring), 
1 stitch right, and 3 ds. ; turn the work, on the 
foundation thread work 2 ds., 4 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds.; turn the work; with the 
foundation thread only work one ring of 8 ds., 
fasten to the seventh p. of the next ring, 1 stitch 
right, 7 ds.; close to this ring work one ring of 2 ds., 







Fig. 1.—Pos- Fig. 2.—Pos- 
TILION BASQUE TILION BASQUE 
OF PLAIN AND OF PLAIN AND 
Srrirep De- Strirpep Dr- 
LAINE.—FRONT. LAINE.—BACK. 


For pattern and For pattern and 


be made of the material of the dress, but-it is more useful description see description see 5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., one ring of 2 ds., 
when made of vel- 4 pees oe eee fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, 1 stitch right, 
vet, as it may then FIOK Vlg SA Pee Nae 1 ds., 5-p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., one ring like 








































the one before the 
last, but instead 
of forming the first p. of this 
ring, fasten to the last p, of 
the preceding ring; turn the 
work, and again on the foundation thread 
work 2 ds., 4 p. separated each by 
2 ds.,2 ds.; turn the work and re- 
peat from >. 


be used for differ- 
ent skirts. ‘To make the belt, 
which is closed with 
hooks and eyes, cut a 
strip of stiff net, pleated velvet, 

and silk lining an inch and three- 

quarters wide to suit the size of 

the waist. On both sides of the 
belt, seven inches and a quarter 
each from the middle of the 
front, sew the ends of a linen 
tape thirty-six inches long, an 
inch and a quarter wide, and 
covered with silk, to the under 
side of the belt, so that this 
tape forms a loop. Before 
sewing on the tape furnish it 
with five button-holes at regu- 
lar intervals, and cover it with 
a strip of black velvet five 
inches and three-quarters wide, 
which is piped with black silk 
and lined with black silk. This 
velvet strip is sewed on the 
tape only at the ends and in 
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SYMPATHIES AND 
ANTIPATHIES. 

HE subject of sympathies 
and antipathies is extreme- 

ly curious. Boyle fainted when 
he heard the splashing of water ; 
Scaliger turned pale at the sight 
of -water-cresses; Erasmus be- 
came feverish when he saw a 
fish. A curious story is told 
of a clergyman, that he always 
fainted when he heard a certain 





Fig. 4.—Buack ‘VELVET 
BeLt witH BAND FOR LOOP- 
tmnG TRAINED SKIRT. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
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Gray Popitin Dress witu Cape. 


For pattern and description see Supplemenf, 
No. IL, Figs, 5-12. 


Gray Poncer WaLKING Dress witH CAPE 
IN Two SHADES. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 23-30. 

verse in Jeremiah read. Zimmermann tells us 
of a lady who could not endure the feeling of 
silk or satin, and shuddered when touching the 
velvety skin of a peach. Mr. Julian Young 
tells the story of an officer who could not en- 
dure the sound of a drum, and ultimately fell 
dead when compelled to hear it. There are 
whole families who entertain a horror of cheese; 
on the other hand, there was a physician, Dr. 
Starke, of Edinburgh, who lost his life by 
subsisting almost entirely upon it. Some 
people have been unable to take mutton, 
even when administered in the microscopic 
form of pills. ‘There is the case of aman 
falling down at the smell of mutton, as if 
bereaved of life, and in strong convulsions, 
Sir James Eyre mentions three curious in- 
stances of idiosyncrasy: the case of a gen- 
tleman who could not eat a single straw- 
berry with impunity; the case of another, 
whose head became frightfully swollen if 


the middle, having first been pleated there to a 
width of two inches. Cover the pleats in the 
middle of the back with a bow made of black : 

velvet and silk lining, as shown by Fig. 4. The f ht Rea eal | 
buttons are set on the skirt similar to those in i // As 7 rererer ty \\ VS 
Figs. 1 and 2. ann 2 th Ae 


Tatted Edging for Lingerie, etc. 
See illustration on page 317. 

‘Ts edging is worked with tatting cot- 
ton, No, 100. Begin with the double row 
of rings, and work with one thread (shut- 
tle) as follows: one ring of 2 ds. (double 
stitch—that is, one stitch left, one stitch 
right), 12 p. (picot) separated each by 1 
ds., 2 ds.; turn the work so that the ring 
is turned downward, and the wrong side 
lies uppermost ; after a thread interval of 


an eighth of an inch work one ring like Fig. 1.—Srrreep anv Pratn Devarne Dress Fig. 2.—Srrirep axp Pram Dearne Dexss 

the preceding, * turn the work, after n : (with JACKET).—FRONT. . (wiITHOUT JACKET).—BAcK. he ae “a particle a a, ; cee 

thread interval of one-eighth of an inch For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, of a third, who inevitably had an attack 
1 of gout a few hours after eating fish. 


work one ring of 2 ds., fasten to the p. No. IIL, Figs. 13-17. No. IIL, Figs. 18-17. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Leua.—For a girl of fourteen make a piqué with a 
basque and apron-front over-skirt, trimmed with side 
pleatings of embroidery. Make your own piqné by 
Dolly Varden polonaise pattern, and the nansook with 
a pleated blouse and over-skirt. For the grenadine 
use the French Blouse pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. V. 

M. D. §—The Worth basque skirt is a good demi- 

‘train, and can be looped to walking length by tapes. 

Mes. M‘D.—A lilac organdy Dolly Varden will look 
very pretty over a high-necked black silk dress. 

C. F. D.—We do.not send directions for making up 
garments by mail.—For your black gros grain get the 
Plain-basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. V., and trim by directions given in that paper. 

A Sussontwes.—Your sample is Dolly Varden calico. 
Make a Gabrielle for your boy just in short clothes. 
Very young infants wear lace or zephyr caps when 
they are taken out in the air.—White china without 
gilt or figures is best for a young housekeeper who can 
have but one set. 

Cora O.—Box-pleated waists and over-skirts ruffled 
will be pretty for your rose-colored Chamberys. 

Oprssa.—The Bazar does not farnish names and 

addresses, as we have agid before. 
- Fanniz.—Read about white dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. V.—Braid your switch- 
es in three plaits, and twine them in a coil around your 
head. 

Susrense.—Plaids are not much used for Dolly Var- 
dens, but any polonaise of your silk will answer with 
a black ailk skirt. Trim with roffies of the same. 
Use the plain-basque suit pattern for elderly lady’s 
silk dress. 

Curoaco.—Little girls will wear white shirt waists 
of linen or of Victoria lawn made with both wide and 
narrow box-pleats. 

Domtnion.—Make a flounced skirt with plain waist 
of your brown poplin, and get a fonlard polonaise of 
lighter shade. 

Frorgenoz.—Trim your percale with bias ruffles. 
Make a piqué basque and over-skirt by Plain-Basque 
pattern shown in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. The latter pat- 
tern will answer for a black silk. 

Green.—Your black grenadine should be made over 
black with high waist linings. Bind the grenadine 


“.geams with strong silk braid. 


Bb 


Lovuisz.—Head your ruffles with bias velvet, or else 
velvet ribbon an inch wide. 

Counrry Dress-MaAKEE.—Basques are suitable for 
fleshy ladies. Do not make an over-skirt, but trim 
with flounces up the sides to outline a tunic. 

Exrra B. A.—Make a short, loose, jaunty sacque of 


‘summer cloth, or else corduroy, gray, white, or brown, 


for your boy of three years. 
GreEtouen.—Marronis chestnut brown. Get astriped 
summer silk, and make by directions in New York 


Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. V. It will cost no 


more than a pongee foulard. 

Rosa Q.—The Marguerite polonaise is becoming to 
short, stout figures. Wear your front hair Pompa- 
dour fashion, the back hair in a coil. 

Op SusscersEx.—Thin white polonaises are made in 
Marguerite fashion. Read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. V. 

W. B. R—It is ecarcely possible to make a polo- 
naise out of a dress skirt, as few skirts are long 
enough. You had better get a polonaise of darker 
staff to wear with the dress as it now is. 

H. OC. E.—West Farms is in Westchester County, 
about eleven miles from New York. 

Mars. L. E. S.—You will scarcely be justified in buy- 
ing a sash, as they are very little worn. Make plain 
high Gabrielles for your little girl; low Gabrielles and 
jackete for your boy. Your designs are tasteful. 

Pansy.—Diluted alcohol is considered the best liquid 
for cleansing black silk. 

Tae Ren Monoceau.—Linen or fine percale with a 
ruffie, a wide hem, a row of fine tucks inside the hem, 
and an embroidered monogram or single initial in the 
centre—this is a full description of the pillow-shams 
most in use. Swiss muslin very much embroidered, 
and Nottingham lace shams with bed-spread to match, 
all lined with thin silk, either rose-color or blue, are 
also used. Both dotted and plain net scarfs will be 
worn with wider edging than that used in the fall. 
Heavy Spanish laces are now used for scarfs and veils. 

Miss M.—Try fresh benzine to take out coffee stains, 
and if not successful use chloroform. 

BE. J. W.—Make lawn dresses for a child of six 
months with high yoke, long sleeves, and full skirt 
without a belt; for piqué use the Gabrielle pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV. The pictured il- 
lustration of the manner of embroidering in satin 
stitch will be found in Bazar No. 27, Vol. II. 

Lirrie Onz.—Get black cashmere and make like the 
new Marguerite Dolly Varden Polonaise illustrated in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. V. A linen suit like that described 
in New@ ork Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. V., and a 
Dolly Varden suit of cambric, will be inexpensive 
wash dresses for you in the country this summer. 

A ConsTrant Sunsoriner.—Your plan for the black 
silk is good. Make gathered bias ruffles a finger deep 
in front, and a wide straight flounce with narrow ruf- 
fles set on the flounce for the back. Use the plain- 
basque pattern for the basque. Get a light brown 
foulard polonaise for the other dress, The Bazar has 
given many hints and illustrations of white ruffles for 
the neck. Your sample did not reach us. Narrow 
striped silks are fashionable made with polonaises and 
demi-train. Strong twilled satine is a good lining for 
silks. You will find many hints about dresses in late 
numbers of the New York Fashions. Most basques 
have seams down the back. 

Arr .icrion.—There ig no more.reason why a wife 
should drop her husband’s full name on his death, and 
from Mrs. John be called Mrs. Jane Smith, than that 
she ever should have assumed it. This assumption of 


’ a husband’s Christian name is sanctioned neither by 


law nor sense; but custom decrees it, and people 
blindly conform to the usage. For our part we can 
not conceive that there is any more sentiment in be- 
ing addressed by the Christian name of one’s sponse 
than there would be in wearing his coat, both being 
distinctively masculine property; nor do we think 
that the most enthusiastic advocates of woman's 
rights could go much farther than to insist on being 
called John instead of Jane; but chacun d son gout—if 
wives find any small comfort in masculine appella- 
tions, we should be sorry to deprive them of it. 

Miss J. P.—An answer to “ Poverty” was given in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol, V. You speak of having taken the 
Bazar for three weeks to secure an answer. 
not aware that these answers are especially intended 
for our regular readers and subscribers ? 

Ivy Lear.—Certainly you need not wait for an invi- 
tation to call on the guest of a friend whom you visit 


regularly. 


Are you 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Mrs. E. A. Mac Rag, Shoe Heel, N. C., has 
used her Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing 
Machine since 1857 with perfect success in every 
respect, stitching the clothing for 30 colored serv- 
ants and a large family of whites, and army 
clothing and hospital bedding during the war, 
without the slightest repair. It is: now as good 
as when bought. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. ] 


Buy Electro Silicon, a natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing and Grocery 
Stores.—[Com, } 











‘‘ Burnetr’s reputation is a guaranty of the excel- 
lence of his preparations.”—{ Boston Journal.) 





Copyin@ ey the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the aD ee with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rey. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


JEFFERS, 73 


§ BROADWAY, 
LADIE } BOOTS & 
SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 

Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. See 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnol 
Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewa 


& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ROM FORCED SALES,.—Ladiecs’ 
Solid-Gold Hupting-Case Watches, full- 
jeweled, detached-lever movements, $28 
each ; usual price, $45. Ladies’ Frosted 
Watches, Ladies’ Enameled Watches, La- 
dies’ Watches set with Diamonds, Pendant 
and Key Winders. Ladies’ Watcbes with 
Nickel Works and Ruby Jewels. Alarge as- 
sortment from recent Forced Sales, at panic 
prices. Goods sent C.O.D., privilege to ex- 
amine. F. J. NASH, 712 Broapway, New 
York. “ Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
—Curistian Advocate, N.Y. ‘‘ Just what he represents 
them.”—Christian Union. ‘All that Mr. Nash says 
may be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. 








Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 
ORNICES, Lioyd’s Patent Adjustable, to fit all 


windows. G. L. KELTY & COMPANY 
724 Broadway, N.Y 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For pera address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 








them from 
druggists. 








H Al R — HUMAN HAIR. SWITCHES. 
a 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


98 inches long, weight 2}¢ of., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% 0z., only $7 58. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 23 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 


Size ‘ My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 

Medium........... $7 00............ ve. $10 00 

Ocean ewes 8 oi ses cuesesc'css 12 00 

Extra Large...... 5 WO OD asin veign ceiv'n'e we 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CUBLS. 

No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only.............0: $1 50 

“ 2-20 “ ne ae Or ee ree 200 

ef 8.—23 as ef ig @eveeeeevrvnecese 8 00 

“ 4% “ NOME Tere TTT oe 8 50 

“« 5.—26 “* AD > Cdipegaaceiecns 450 
Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only halr importer who 

retails at wholesale pnices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
, New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. 


SELIG, Successor to S. M. ee 813 
e Broadway, Importer of Zephyr Worsteds; Silks 
for Embroidering ; Embroideries on Canvas and Leath- 
er—Slippers, Cushions, Light Sc 
- Strips for Oriental and Camp Chairs. Also, Guipure 
and Potnt Laces, and mate for making the same. 
Novelties in Fringes, Se Ornaments, and 
Laces. Fringes and other mings made to order. 
All kinds of ste done. Mon and Crests 
designed and embroidered in gold, elk, or worsted, in 
artistic style, at the ean 
A. SELIG, 818 Broadway, N. Y. 


Something New for Ladies. 


*Prdf. Richter’s Dry Shampoo, for cleansing the Scalp 
and Hair, removes all Dandruff; applied personally, 
without use of water or loes of time; applied and fin- 
ished in ten minutes, leaving the hair perfectly dry 
and ready for immediate dressing. No danger of tak- 
ing cold. Give it ONE trial and be convinced. $1 50 
per Bottle ; ‘$7 50 per half dozen; $13 per dozen. Sent 
free on receipt of price, or C. O. D. by expresa. 

Prof. FRANK RICHTER, 
13 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


MOTHERS, 


Ss WESTL’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 


reens, Suspenders, 





V by the most eminent ph sicians. U 
: ld by Druggists and Grocers. 

H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
Es i8 South William Street, New York. 


IN FAN TS. 
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H.W.COLLENDER*”’ PHELAN & COLLENDER. 


738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 
MADAME HENRIETTE BUHLMEYER, 

formerly No. 5 Great Jones St., has on exhibition 
the most distingué assortment of 


Bonnets, Round Hats, &c. 
* At No. 15 EAST NINTH STREET, New York. 


LADIES! | 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Soild by 
Drugalsts at $1.00 per bottie. 


TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


The winding passage, thirty feet in length, through which the main portion 
of the waste matter of the ooo is disc a is ined with a membrane as 
delicate as silk and as sensi r of 
cones pete colic, diarrhea, etre 

abusing and oneal ae this tender membrane with a furious purga- 
he best and safest rem e- 
lightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated tntestines, while it relieves 
the morbid humors which provoke abdominal disease. 


ve as a net-wo nerves can make it. Neither 


, or any other bowel complaint can be 


y in such cases is that mild balsamic and 


Sold by all 





1809, 


Office, 211 Washington St., N. Y. 





SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
removes stains and rust, and is the very best 
thing ever used for general house cleaning. 


THE CHAMPION SPRING MATTRESS, 


HE 
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Viger 





With Tempered Cast-Steel Springs and 


Riveted Belt-Leather Fastenings, 


IS DURABLE AND ELASTIC, AND CAN NOT 


GET OUT OF ORDER. 


It requires only HALF the thickness of an ordinary 


Hair Mattress. 


IT CAN BE USED ON EITHER SIDE. 


ITS WEIGHT IS ONLY 25 LBS. 
and only Perfectly Noiseless Spring 
Mattress in the Market. 
ALL BEDS WARRANTED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
‘Send for Circular to Di 


F.C. BEACH & CO., Manufacturers, 
1831 & 183 Duane Street, N. ¥. 


[May 11, 1872. 


Oe: CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


NOVELTIES IN SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


PLAIN AND PRINTED PARIS GRENADINES, 
GAZE DE SOIES, GAZE CHAMBRAIS, 
SILK AND WOOL GRENADINES, 
GRENADINE BAREGES. 

PLAIN AND STRIPED BAPTISTE CLOTHS, 
PRINTED ORGANDIES AND JACONETS, 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, PERCALES, 
CAMBRICS, CRETONNES, PRINTS, 

&ec., &C. 


GARMENTS, 
PARIS-MADE and our own well-known manufac- 
ture, comprising all the LATEST NOVELTIES. 
Also, 
A superb assortment of 
REAL THREAD LACE AND LLAMA POINTS, 
JACKETS, SACQUES, EMBR'D HOUSE 
AND CARRIAGE JACKETS, &c. 
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HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
now in stock, at the LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 





LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


INFANTS’ EMBROIDERED PIQUE LONG CLOAKS 
AND WALKING COATS. 


MISSES’ PIQUE SUITS, CLOTH SACQUES AND 
CAPES. ° 


LADIES’ WHITE LAWN, NAINSOOKE, AND CRE- 
TONNE SUITS. 


CAMBRIC WRAPPERS, CORSETS, PANIERS, &c. 


UNDERGARMENTS of every description, imported 
and our own manufacture. 


N. B.—Outfits complete, ready made and to order. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SHAWL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Would call the a aay attention of their patrons to 
this Department, which is now REPLETE with all the 


LATEST NOVELTIES PRODUCED THIS SEASON; 


And havi laced their orders before the RECENT 
LARGE INCREASE in prices in the FOREIGN MAR- 
, they are now led to offer their stock.at 


MUCH LESS THAN PRESENT MARKET VALUE, 


T JACKSON'S FAMILY MOURNING 
STORE is offered the choicest and most ex- 
tensive stock of Mourning Goods ever imported. 
Silk and Wool Iron Grenadines are a specialty, 
and may be purchased at present much below their act- 
ual value. Funeral outfits are furnished to order at 
short notice. 
COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 

GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 

BONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH'FS, 
LADIES’ FURNIS 





GENTS’ AND HING, CORSETS, 
HOSIERY, GLO LEATHER, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH. 


ING QOOD8, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROM 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES’ 


NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES, 
SOAPS, PERFUMES, BRONZES, BASKETS, BAB 

CARRIAGES. OF TOYS AND DOLLS HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 


WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPGRTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 
STREETS, N. Y. 


COLGATE «& 00/8 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
"has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is tn any respect superior 
for TOILET US 
Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


8 SOMETHING NEW. 


DS) This letter A is a sample of the 








CO . size and style of our. Ornamental In- 
\ itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
Ca ible Ink (the initial of the surname 





only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 
a 2 <Any Letter, including Ink, Pad, 
C “\-* ~\ Glass, and cgay oe} use, oy 
AT 0stpaid for $1 OO. Trade supplied. 
i. Ko 4 Stencil Tools and all Materials. 
492 are STAFFORD M’F'G CO., 
66 Fulton St., N. Y. 


pore WITHOUT PAIN. With an Essa 

on ‘The Care of Sa Mra. Clemence S. 
Losier, M.D. Godey’s ae k says: ‘We would 
like to see it in the hands of every mother in the land.” 


By mail, $1. Woop & Horsroox, 15 Laight St, N. ¥. 


TA FLOWERGARDENEVERYHOUSE!! 
Paras WINDOWOARDEN. $55 


p bes Rich Designs in Watln uleach 6.00 


4 
i 





YOU WANT THE CHOICEST 


Ornamental Foliage 
PLANTS 


Ever offered in this Country. See our Illustrated 
Catalogue of New and Rare Plants. Send Stamp. 


Address OLM BROS., Springfield, Mass. 
“SAFEST. 





Pe AU ee a 
DENSLOW & BUSH'S F Ni 
—4QiL, fire test 150° * Thisoil 
will not explode or ignite if a 
lamp be broken.”’ NW. ¥ 7rrbune. 
F-@oldeverywhere. Address Denstow 





& Busn, 130 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


May 11, 1872.) 
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THE BEAVER BRAND. 





SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance, brilliant 
lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. Being made of 


the very /finest material, at positively excel all other 
t 


Mohairs ever sold in the United States. 


These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 


2” Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece, 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise=- 
ly like the above. _. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
Will be Ready in June, 1872. 


ernie SONG LIFE, 





By PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
(176 pages; Illustrated), 


A new Sunday-School Sing- 
ing-Book, illustrating the 
journey of Christiana and 
her children from Earth to 
mi. the Celestial City, sweetly 
7 } blending in living song the 
— =— (ible, Bunyan, and the most 
precious poetry of Christian life. Specimen copy, 50 
cents. Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
Also, for sale by Mr. PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


ELGIN’S 


“PHANTOM.” 


The rapid growth into gone favor, and the constantly 
increasing popularity of this Beautiful Face Powder is 
due to the simple fact that it gives to the skin a clearness 
and softness, and to the complexion a brilliancy and beauty 
attainable by the use of no other Powder, Lily White, 
or Tablet in the market. Price, 25c. and 50c. per box. 
Sample pecs es of the powder free by all druggists. 

OHN F. HENRY, Wholesale Agent, New York. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
\D eived from all parts of the United 
States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Arxoutp & Bannino, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 





ES 


AN INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK 
for every member of a deliberative body: 


Cushing’s Manual 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
semblies, by Hon. Luther S. Cushing. 

** The most authoritatire e. nder of American Par- 
liamentary Law.”—Charies Sumner, March 27, 1872. 

The standard authority in the Legislatures of nearly 
te ee in the Union. Price 65 cents. For sale by 
all ksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pub’rs, Boston. 


LUNDBORG)S: 
COLOGNE. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Vie 48072 —__ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Ojffer.—* Brocdwen tw 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Metoprons, and 
Organs, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OASIT, PURING TIIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
>monthly or quarterly installments, 
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Th cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns.of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most ‘perfect, 
the moet practical, and the mgt economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be easi] 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, We avoid as far as possible every form 
of erravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dresamakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dresamaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiuma, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the p ums 
offered to cach and every new subscriber for the Baear 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of svery 
household. We are confident that this premiam will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


S48 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run {it with ease; or an invalld, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years-old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine, To see ft orm the different operations, 
tucking, cording “trillingy’ cullting, fringing, ete, i 
uc g, co g; g, ga g g, etc., 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be c in 
a moment to suit any mate coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in Seuly is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operato o the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
posts, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
548 Broadway, New York. 
J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
lllustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 












No. 822, Front and Back View 

Lady's Polonaise Over-Dresa, with Ca Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. t on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 
J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and - 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
oom of 26 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


_ ae You ask WHY we can gel) 

pas ; PAS Gi First Class 7 octave Pianos for 

. prem ataaan - A “4 $290? We answer—lIt costs 
4 eee 
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fess than $300to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
mae We haveno Agenta, but ship 
me direct to families at Factory 
& price, and warrant Five Years. 
send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Planos in 40 Statesand Territories. 
U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


THE . 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


By MRS. CORNELIUS. 
The most reliable Cook-Book and guide for the duties 
of the household published. Price $1 50. Interleaved, 
$225. For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. : . 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Publishers, 
ton. 


I W. HAUSSER, 5 Waverley Place, N.Y., Im- 
_4e porter and Manafacturer of Human Hair Good 
wholesale and retail. The Latest Styles. The Best and 
Cheapest Hair Goods in the United States. Orders 
from the country are promptly executed, C. O. D. 


— 











RPER'S BAZAN. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING!! 


With a NOVELTY PRESS, 


Which still maintains its reputation 
as the moet valuable addition to the 
Business Office; the most effi- 
tient instructor in Schools; the 
most fescnating and instructive 
amusement in the Family, and 
unsurpassed for General Job 
Printing. 

Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to 
BENJ. 0. WOODS ufac- 
turer, 351 Federal St., Boston. J. F. Eywanps, 120 North 
Sixth St., St. Louis; W. Y. Epwazgns, 543 Broadway, 
New York ; Keiisy, Hower, & Luvwia, 917 Market 
St, Philadelphia; A. C. Kx.ioge, 58 South Jefferson 
8t., Chicago, Agents. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravxv ro Fir any Ficure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUR NAMES AND DI- 
RKOTIONS FOR FUTTING TOURTIKR BKING PRINTKD ON 
KAO SEPARATE PIROE OF THR PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
joie by the moet juexperienced. The bust measure 
s taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fnilest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. ‘ 


The following are the latest Patterns published : 











Vol. 1V. 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
MULT « .c::s dice suas ’eset's a eetees eeisea aes Na. 87 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 


GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 


6 to 15 yearB old). ....... cc ccc cer cencccccces “ou 


GENTLEMAN’S 


P 
-PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... se 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt.. gene * 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ** 50 


MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
TING BOE oie piers ie beiaew san etuae eee ** 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 62 


Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt ee from 5 to 15 years old).... ** 3 


LADY’S SA g WRAPPER........ 000000 “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)........ccessesecesees “« 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt...............seeee. Sse 3S 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... 11 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Bloase, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt .......... ¢- ©. 18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY V EN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape............. cece eenes “ 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘* 20 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
Teor oe i ify the Number of 
n ordering, please s e Number of paper con- 
taining Suiteand send Bast Meamure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


For Marking Linen with Indelible Ink. 
O22 26 gf? a The only neat 
<a, a and reliable man- 

BE G godw 272 \ neris with one of 


ev Ye 
“277077008 — Bate: our superior and 
“eee — oes, ‘a Warranted silver 


oo" name-plates. Va- 
rious styles made to order, with bottle of warranted In- 
delible Ink, brush, box, &c., complete for Fifty Cents. 
Sent by mail for 66 cents pewter pe Illustrated cir- 
cular of designs sent. free. ress Theodore Rue, 
Quaker City Stencil Works, 238 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


= $75 to $250 per month, mate ana te: 


«= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
=; COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
= superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours.- It 

@2 makes the *‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
& from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be 
made, Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU.; or St. Louis, Mo. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
fnll particulars FREE. 8. M. Spznoen, Brattleboro, Vt. 


re ears THEA-NECTAR 
ame] aan 9 
; zee : Ps cs A Pure Chinese Tea, 
. The Best Tea Imported. 

Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
zut a wl a : ee ae 
ound and Po Packages only. 
80 end 60 Pound Boxes. 4 
___For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
Th: Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 

Now York City; P.O. Box 5506. 


AGES Wanted,—Agentse make more mone rat 
work for us than at ony aoe else. Particulars free. 
G. Stiusos & Oo., Fine Art Pudiis » Portland, Maine. 


MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, 22x72 4¥2,; 
eee eon of avery traveller, trader, bey, farmer, aad fer 
BVBRYBODY desiring 0 relcable time-heaper, 











, noerder- fakty Sot ee ee Y 
feet ee of mechasiem ~ilibe sent in a mest 
oaly 61; 3 fer Cireulars sont free. ees, Cy 

Crem the Sole American Ageste, KING & CO. ,- Bretticbere, Vt. 


PATENT 








SJWILSON'S 






Send for Circular. 


ee 


89 WHITE ST., N. Y. 





9 A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
G4 Expenses paid. H.B.SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


firatay Country Cottagea: Clty Besldtaten ant Hoten 
u an t en oO 
with fret clans” ? saa, 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All g warranted. 
SPRING, cor. CROSBY 8T., NEW YORK. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 












“EASIEST |) 
TO SELL.” Wiiil|) 

8.M. Agents: 9S 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. : 

‘““ DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c. a package; 5 assorted packages, $i. 
Sent poset by W. C. Wemyss, 780 Broadway, N. Y. 


Franklin Square, 
N. Y., April 20, 1872. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 


Oniver Twist. With 2 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Martm Cuvzzitrwit. With 69 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyreraan, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraite. 8 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vols. I. and II, published ; 
Vol. IIL. shortly. ~ 


LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lorp Brovenam. Written by 
ae Complete in 8 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 v0 per 
vo 





MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ** Denis Donne,” ‘‘On Guard,” * Playing for 
High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AMERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archeology. By Joun 
D. Baunwin, A.M., Author of “‘Pre-Historic Na- 
tiona," &c. With Ilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawets, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ae 7 


COMFORT'S FIRST GERMAN READER. The First 
German Reader: to succeed the ‘‘First Book in 
German.” By Groner F. Comrozt, A.M., Professor 
of Modern Languages and Aésthetics in Syracuse 
University, N.Y., and Author of “A German Series.” 
12mo, Cloth, 80 cents. 


CECIL'S TRYST. A Novel. By the Author of 
‘Bred in the Bone,” ‘‘Won—Not Wooed,” "*Carly- 
on’s Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MUNSON'S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
nography, with its Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Assistance of an Oral Teach- 
er; also intended as a School-Book. By James E. 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogate’s 
Court of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and I)lustra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Gos- 
pels, 2 vola.; Acta, 1vol.; Romans, 1 vol.; Firat Co- 
rinthians, 1 vol.; Second Cortnthians and Galatians, 
1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60 per vol. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—_The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Chystian’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistrese and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—wNearly Ready, 
A Brave Lady. 


ee Real & Brorners ae any oa ari 
wor. y mail, postage prepaid any par 
Untted States, on recetpt of the price, 

8 ~ Harper's CataLoeur matled free on receipt of 
Siz Cents tn postage stampe. 


TERMS for HARPER'S BIAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper’s MaGcazine, One Year......$4 00 
Haxrren's Werktr, One Year...... 400 
Harrre’s BaZar, Qne Year...... 400 


Hagrre's Macazmr, Harpre's Week y, and HaEPEr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of etther the MaGazine, Weexty, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsonivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Baza 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions m 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexk.y or Bazar, to prepay the U.8. pos 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hagprr & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Treaus FoR ADVERTISING IN HaEPER’s PERIOMICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outeide Page, $2 560 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 OOeper Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 26 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





FACETIZ. 


Tre height of stinginess 
might be said to be exem- 
plified in the parsimony of 
® person who would grudge 
a steam-engine its fue 


—— O_o 
House Rure—Cartain lec- 
tures. ‘ 


What oath is commonly 
used by mammas when the 
fire is low?—‘‘ Blow the 
fire !” : 

Fou. Prar—Cock - fight- 
ng. g 

Whosx Brp?—A con- 
tem porary es us with 
the following inte ce: 
“A new dance, Deo- 
cicocichicocanard, is - said 
to have been introduced 
in fashionable circles, and 
bids fair to become popu- 
lar.” We have oa to 
add that fashionable circles 
can not be brought round 
to acknowledging the exist- 
ence of the dance as yet. 

e think there is a good 
deal less of the deocicoci- 
chico than of the canard 
about it. 


ee 
VANE Looxs — Seeing 
which way the wind blows. 


A So-s80 Proogrpind.— 
This looks very doubtful: 
for the daring prize iately 

or the darning p y 
offcred at the Georgia State 
Fair one lady presented a 
stocking so neatly mended 





that the ju could not 
find the mark of a needle.” 
We suppose the ju said 


they were darned they 
believed the stocking was 
and that the lady sal she'd 
be darned herself if she 
hadn‘t herself darned it. If 
so, the language, like the 
etocking, et oughtto 
have been m2nd 
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Lapy Visitor. ‘‘ Have you told Mamma I am here?” 


Nice Bov. ‘ Yes.” 


Lapy. ‘‘ And what did she say?” 


Nice Boy. “She said, ‘What @ Bore!” 


. What is the most desir- 
able age of life?—We put 
this question toa few friends 
lately, and received the fol- 
lowing replies, but do not 
consider any of them satis- 
_ factory: A, anker thought 
coin-age the best ag ; & 
tailor, cabb-age; a 80 dier, 
pill-age; a toper, vint-age ; 
@ vicar, vicar-age; a hun- 
gry man, saus-age; an am- 
itious lady, a carri-age; a 
brave man, cour-age; a 
dram-drinker, drain-age; a 
joker, badin-age; a musi- 
cian, band-age; a alave- 
owner, bond-age ; a laborer, 
cott-age ; aScotchman, porr- 
age; and two silly fools, 
marri-age. , 
eerie 
A Quioxser ’Eveze—The 
edge of a razor. 


ee Sanaa 
Anelderly lady states that 
when she was a girl she ask- 
ed a gentleman to clasp her 
cloak. He did so—and its 
contents at the same time. 
See 
ASwarE-noLpER—A plow- 
man. S 


The last novelty in sew- 
ing- machines is one that 
will follow the thread of an 
argument. 


——————— 
A Prymate—An inquisi- 
tive wife. 


———— 

A Sorsorror - GENREAL— 
A poor beggar. 

———————— 

A Connecticut reporter 
says a boy swallowed three 
marbles and four bullets re- 
cently, and being some- 
what of a bony stracture, is 
now utilized by the neigh- 
bors, who borrow him as 8 
rattle-box to amuse their 
babes and sucklings. 
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JUSTLY GRATEFUL. 


OUR COOKERY COLUMN. 


[In spite of numerous entreaties, we beg to say this 
must be onr last batch of recipes. The princely salary 
we have paid the distinguished Cordon Bleu who sup- 
plies them, coupled with the gigantic allowances we 
make for expenses, are, he assures us, insufficient to 
enable him to try properly every recipe before publica- 
tion. He declares he is on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and requires another three millions to do this week’s 
work. In the interests of the public we assent once 
more. But we can not do so again. In order to re- 
duce the expenditure we have abolished the gentleman 
who used to translate the chef. On this occasion our 
distinguished contributor will serve himegf up in En- 


lish. 

Bread.—One says this derive himself of the 
occasion over which the es espe (name not to 
ears polite) have a fracas with the baker of breads. 
One regards the struggle, and one cries, ‘ Pull, baker! 
Pe ——” (the other gentlemans). To make the pull- 

read you takes the bread. Then you calls in your 
kisein-maid, scullery-girl, what you call it, and she 
a one way and you pull the other. And behold him 

one! 

Jugged Hare.—The hare is a four-footed quadruped. 
For to cash him Ale first find out his school, vere you 
shall see him sitting upon a form—vot you calls bane 
or bank. Then one ge a little hole for a jug, and 
one sprinkle all round it little bowles of meat-force. 
Then you go behind the hare vare softly, and subitly 
you say “Boh!” Then the hare shall get up and run 
away, and then he stumbics at the little balls, and jug 

meelf. Q 

Sandviches 2 la ings.—\You takes to yourself as 
many twenty-dollar bills as you can get. It will be 
hetter to borrow them. You then cut a bread into 
thin slice and butter him. Then you puts one twenty- 
dollar bill between two slice of butter-bread, and 
serve him up; garnish with gold-leaf. 

Anozer Way.—This all same up to where you cut the 
bread and butter him. Then you send out and get some 
nice white papier d’éternument, what you tissue- 

per. One writes on him @ la mode de bank-note, cut 

im up into square of same big as twenty-dollar billet. 
One puts bim between the butter-bread, and one puts 
the bank-note in the pocket to himself. N.B.—I have 
try this way often. It is much best than any other, 
and économique. 

Curds and Whey.—I do not acquaint with him. I 
ask them what he shall be, but one tells me you get 
your curds from Kurdistan, and your whey any wa 
youcan. Kurdistan being jong way off, this is a dish 
only for the millionaire. 
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“Isn't AUNTY KIND, MAMMA? SHB’s LET ME BLOW MY OWN Noss MYSELF |” 
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He. ‘‘ But, my Darling, 
Sue. “Yes, I do know; 





A BROAD HINT. 


Sue. “Ah, if you meant hali you said, yo 
a Sailor, you know—’ 
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[May 11, 1872. 





At a trades’ meeting the 
following toast was given: 
‘¢The printer—he beats the 
farmer with his Hoe, the 
carpenter with his rule, the 
mason in setting up col- 
umuns ; he surpasses the law- 
yer and doctor in attending 
-_ a and beats abe Oe 

e management of the 
devil.” 

A lad in Hartford, whose 
fifth birthday occurred Jast 
week, asked his paren if 
the schools world eep open 
that day, adding, “The 
didnt on Washington's 
birthday.” — 


— 

“‘Let the toast be, dear 
woman,” as the man said to 
his wife when he wanted to 
eat it all himself. 


A college student, being 
examined in Locke where 
he ke of our relation to 
the Deity, was asked,“ What 
relations do we most neg- 
lect?” He answered, w 
the utmost ampere 

“ Pyor relations, Sir!” 


————— 

In India a lac of rupees is 
wealth; bere a lack of dol- 
lars ia poverty. 


ee 
TickeT-CoLLECTOR ‘TO 
Cuitp. ‘‘ What age are you, 
mademoiselle ?” 
“Seven years wher: in 
the train, and ten when at 
home.” 


a : 

A local editor wrote the 
other day an item to the éf- 
fect that ‘“‘ winter was lin- 

ering in the lap of spring,” 

ut the ng editor 
“cut it oft.” He said the 
idea was good enough, and 
original, and all that sort 
of thing, but it would not 
do ta publish, use the 
high moral tone of the pa- 
per had to be maintained in 
a town fullofseminary girls. 


u wouldn't go away.” 


but [ thought a Sailor was always a Afari-ner Y 


“'« NoT A BIT Hurt, PAPA DEAR; AND IF you’LL just TAKE Hotp or THAT Hinp-Leac, I sHALL Get Rounp ur 1” 
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An absent-minded pro- 
fessor in going out the 
gateway of his college ran 
againet a cow. In the con- 
fusion of the moment he 
Santor bee and ae 

‘ your pardon, 
madam!” Soon after he — 
stumbled against a lady in 
the street. In sudden rec- 
ollection of the former 
mishap, he called out, with 


a look of rage in his coun- 


tenance,“ Is that you again, 
you brute ?” 


eee 
What is the difference be- — 
tween the Romans and the - 
Americans?—The Romans 
urned their dead, and the 
Americans earn their living. 
eee 


A blacksmith brought up 
his son, to whom he was 
very severe, to his trade. 
One day the old man was 
trying to harden a cold- 
chisel, which he had made 
of foreign steel, but he could 
not succeed. ‘ Horsewhip 
it, father!” exclaimed the 
boy ; “if that won’t harden 
it, I don’t know what will.” 


eae 


A man gently corrects a 
newspaper by stating that 
the rt of his death by 
drowning, which it publish- 
ed, is ‘extremely inaccu- 


” 


A landlord, on lately pre- 
senting his bili for rent to 
his tenant, an M.D., was 
taken into his priate office 
and shown a ekeleton, with 
the remark that that man 
came in here just two weeks 
ago with a bill! He was 
somewhat startled, but very 
soon quieted down when 
told that he would be ex- 
cused for thistime. Butin 
future— 
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LADIES’ SPRING AND SUMMER DRESSES.—{Szz Paoe 880.] 


Fig. 1.—TatMa witH Pornrep Hoop, Postition-Waist, DoLLy VarpDEN OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT (witu Cur Paper Pattern). Fig. 2.—Mauve S11k House Dress. 


Cut Paper Patterns af Talma with Pointed Hood, Postilion-Waist, Dolly Varden Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Number Inchea, Bust Meqsure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail 
[ per ts, y - ot of Twenty-five Conte} ’ N a, from 80 ta 46 €, sent, Prepa ’ 
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LADIES’ SPRING AND SUMMER 
DRESSES. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig 1.—TaLma with Pointsp Hoop, Pos- 
TILION-WalsT, DOLLY Varven OveR-SKI&T, 
AND WALKING SKIRT (WitH Cur Paver Pat- 
TERN). This pretty suit, which is copied from a 
recently imported Paris model, is well adapted 
to any kind of material. A full description of 
it will be found in the New York Fashions ar- 
ticle. 

‘The pattern is furnished in nine sizes, even 
numbers only, from 30 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure. To take the size, pass a tape measure en- 
tirely around the body, under the arms, across 
the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the bust, drawing 
it moderately tight. No gther measure is re- 
quired. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tuis pattern comprises four articles—talma 
with pointed hood, postilion-waist, Dolly Varden 
over-skirt, and walking skirt. 

TALMA WITH PointeD Hoov.—This fattern 
is in two pieces—half of talma and half of hood. 
The lines of perforations show where to take up 
the darts on the shoulders of the talma and to 
lay the fold forming the hood. Cut the talma 
with the longest and the hood with the shortest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 
avoid making a seam. ‘lun the front edge of 
the talma back to the notches at the top and bot- 
tom for the hem in front. ‘Take up the darts in 
the talma at the lines of perforation, and try on 
wrong side out; if alteration is needed, take up 
more or less in the darts. Sew the seain of the 
under part of the hood on the right side. ‘The 
middle of the hood is lined with silk, and gath- 
ered at the neck. ‘Turn the hood on the right 
side evenly at the lines of small perforations, 
and cord the edge. Baste the hood on the neck 
of the talma, putting the middle of each eveuly 
together, and finish with a silk binding. Close 
the neck of the talma with a hook and eye. The 
bottom of the talma is trimmed with silk knotted 
fringe three inches deep, and both talma and 
hood are embroidered with soutache. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 2 yards. 

Fringe, 234 yards. 

PostTILion-Watst.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, side back, Marie Antoinette 
collar, and sabot sleeve. ‘The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together. ‘The 
lines of small perforations show where to baste 
the seams, and to take up the darts aud cross 
basque seams at the waist line; those at the top 
show the size and shape of the under part of the 
sleeve. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the edge of the cloth. The notches 
at the. top and bottom show where to turn back 
for the hem. Cut the other parts lengthwise of 
the goods, baste the darts and seams across the 
front according to the lines of perfurations, and 
baste the other seams in the notches and perfo- 
rated lines. Lay the extra fullness at the side 
back .and middle back seam in box-pleats turn- 


ing under, forming three pleats, and tack them 


at the waist line. The seams under the arms 
from the waist line down are left open and worn 
under the skirt in front. Baste up, and try on 
wrong side out; if alteration is needed, take up 
more or less in the seams. The front is closed 
at the waist line with buttons and button-holes,° 
and finished with a Marie Antoinette collar. A 
belt of crinoline with four folds of silk, one over- 
lapping the other and turning downward, is tack- 
ed at the seams under the arms, and closed in 
front with two hooks ‘and eyes under a gros grain 
bow. Sew on the collar at the lines of small 
perforations in front, and conceal the stitches by 
a narrow fold of the material. Place the lon- 
gest seam of the sleeve at the notch in the back 
of the armhole, and hold the seam toward you 
when sewing it in. Trim the postilion dn the 
bottom and up the side to the waist line with a 
raffle an inch and a half wide, scalloped on the 
edge, and bound with the material. The upper 
edge Of the ruffle is laid in small box-pleats, and 
finished on the edge with narrow gimp. ‘The 
collar is edged with a similar ruffle an inch wide. 
‘The sleeves are trimmed with two narrow ruf- 
fies from the bottom crosswise to the top of the 
opening in the back geam. Cord the neck and 
the bottom of the sleeves. If the sleeves aré too 
long or short, take from or add an equal quan- 
tity at the top and bottom, keeping the same 
shape. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
seams on the shoulders and under the arms, and a 
quarter of an inch for all other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 11 yards. 

Gimp, 3 yards. 

DoLLy VARDEN OveRr-Skirt.—This pattern 
is in three pieces—front, side breadth for the 
back, and back breadth. Cut with the longest 
straight edge of the front and back breadths 
laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. 
Sew up the seams of the three back breadths, and 
cut a slit in the middle of the back breadth for 
the opening. Lay four side pleats on each side 
of the middle, turning toward the front, and 
place the double holes at the top of the front 
evenly with the corresponding holes at the top 
of the side back breadth. Tack the top of the 
back edge of the front at the top of the opening 
in the back; then gather across the’ top of the 
back in the space between the double holes and 
the opening in the back, and sew on the belt. 
‘Tack the lower corner of the back edge of the 
front to the notch about four inches from the 
top at the opening in the back ; gather the extra 
fullness, and join it to the opening. Conceal 
the ends by a large gros grain bow. Trim the 
bottom of the front:and back breadth and half- 
way up the sides with a ruffle of the material five 
inches wide, scalloped and bound with the ma- 


terial, and finished at the top like that of the 
postilion-waist. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 5 yards. 

Extra for ruffling, 11¢ yards. 

Gimp, 4 yards. 

Wavxine Skirt. — This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and back 
breadth. Only half the pattern is given. Cut 
the front and back breadths with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 
avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of each side gore. Put the pattern togeth- 
er by the notches. ‘The front and front side gores 
are sewed on the belt plain; the side gores for 
the back and back breadth are gathered. The 
skirt is trimmed with three graduated flounces, 
six, seven, and eight inches wide, sealloped and 
finished like those of the over-skirt and waist. 
The widest flounce is set on an inch above the 
bottom, and the other two with a space of an 
inch and a half between. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for flounces, 144 yards. 

Gimp, 11 yards. 

Fig. 2.—Macve Sitx Hovse Dress. The 
front of this skirt is trimmed en tablier with 
three gathered flounces, headed by a narrow 
pleated ruche, which ‘meet on each side under a 
ribbon bow. Maave silk over-skirt, edged with 
n double ruche. Vest basque with loose coat 
sleeves, trimmed in the same manner. 
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= Wit the Number of HarPeEr’s 
WEEKLY for May 11 was published the 
Second Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


wae Cut Pauper Patterns of the handsome 
Talma with Pointed Hood, Postilion - Waist, Dolly 
Varden Over-Skirl,and Walking Skirt, illustrated 
on the first page of the presen? Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepard, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust 
Measure. 

en Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized Patterns, with Ilustra- 
tions and Descriptions, of Ladies’ House and Street 
Dresses ; Lace Over-Skirts and Jackets ; a great 
varicty of Parasols; Coats, Cloaks, Paletots, 
Basques, and Mantelets for Children from 2 to 
14 years old ; Work-Bags, Knitting-needle Cases, 
Vignettes, Embroidery Patterns, Parasol Covers, 
etc., etc. ; together with brilliant literary and ar- 
fastic attractions. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 

E have a great habit of pitying single 

Women, of according them a sympa- 
thizing sort of patronage, of laughing at 
them a little mildly; but it seldom seems 
to occur to us to laugh at single men, to 
patronize and pity them; though, if we real- 
ly considered their condition, they are as de- 
serving of that sort of treatment as their sis- 
ters are. Certainly it is better to laugh at 
them than to be indignant with them, though 
their existence be an insult to the other sex 
—laugh at the peculiarities that no children’s 
caresses ever smoothed over, no wife’s good- 
natured gayety ever softened, that no neces- 
sity of self-repression or self-denial for the 
sake of others ever did away with; laugh at 
the primness that never knew what it was to 
have little fingers pull the well-starched linen 
out of place and ruffle the oiled locks; laugh 


. at the general ignorance of one-half of human 


nature, the nature only to be learned from 
the daily life of virtuous wife and daughter ; 
laugh at the immeasurable conceit which 
leads them to look on the world of women as 
some great garden where every pear hangs 
ripe for their plucking; laugh at the folly 
which chooses a single life and fancies it the 
happiest, and that in the face of the bright 
firesides of those friends of theirs who may 
have donbled their joys and divided their 
sorrows. 

But for those who do not feel like laugh- 
ing during contemplation of such prejudice 
and perversity, patronage must be something 
allowable to exercise toward those who lin- 
ger thus on the borders of civilization. We 
do not perhaps altogether respect them, but 
they are the brothers and cousins of those 
we do respect, and we may feel it incumbent 
on us condescendingly to show them the in- 
side of those charming homes of which they 
will have none, and, thongh they be the 
very Arabs of society, to teach them the 
superiority of our houses builded on a rock 
to their shifting tents of the desert. 

And certainly there is no law or regulation 
to prevent our pitying the poor creatures. 
Lonely—for what is the companionship of 
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the boon companions, men or women, who 
forsake you for the first that offers better !— 
with scarcely a soul in whom they can safe- 
ly repose a confidence; totally unacquaint- 
ed with that delightful freedom, avhich they 
look upon from the outside as slavery, but in 
which the thoughts and words of husband 
and wife are exchanged as free as air, and 
with the consciousness that cither’s inter- 
est is the other’s, and that betrayal is all 
but impossible where the identity of inter- 
est is so complete; in a measure loveless, 
since they stand outsiders at every body’s 
hearth, and the active affections of all are 
given to those who keep the fire alive there, 
and since they themselves love so little and 
so few—it is not a lot to be envied. Their 
single sisters keep their birds to love, their 
cats, their adopted orphans; they nurse the 
sick, and visit the poor; their hearts are 
full of warmth for something and somebody. 
But the brothers are cut off by the habits 
of society from any such solace as nursing 
the sick, they visit very few poor, and they 
rarely keep so much as a dog. They are 
not absolutely necessary to any body’s hap- 
piness. If they are poor, they anticipate an 
old age which shall be a burden to others; 
if they are rich, one in which their heirs 
shall be looking forward to crape with com- 
placency. They see themselves repeated in 
no future generation, know that, so far as the 
progress of the race is concerned, they are to 
drop off the vine like green fruit and come 
to nothing, and understand that when the 
firat grass is green above their graves they 
will be decently forgotten, aud the little 
ripple that they made will have run to 
shore without leaving a mark upon the 
sand. Ah, yes! certainly we must pity them 
—pity them if these misfortunes are inyol- 
untary on their part, all the more if they are 
voluntary: if they have been so blind as to 
believe the career that they lead is compara- 
ble to the career they might.lead; that the 
smile they buy has one trait of the faithful 
smile, undying as the sacred fire upon the 
altar; that the opera, the petit souper, the 
rich cordial, the fast horse, the life about 
town, are more than a feather in the balance 
beside the prattle of children, the comfort of 
home, the hopes and plans and happiness of 
marriage; if they have been so destitute of 
noble self-abandonment as for a moment to 
consider the question of the curtailments and 
deprivations of a different course; if tHey 
have been so selfish as to decide that there 
were no more pleasures in life than they 
wanted to themselves, and so to throw in 
their lot, by malice prepense, with that of 
the single men! 

In sober truth whatever deference is paid 
to the single man, whatever honor is accord- 
ed him, is paid and accorded to the individ- 
ual, and not to the class. For the class is 
something dangerous to the organization of 
society, has no stake in its successes, gives it 
no gage of sympathy or of co-operation. The 
man who is not yet twenty-one is ranked as 
an infant in the purview of the law; but it 
may be questioned whether the man who 
prefers selfish celibacy to the benefits and 
blessings given and received by the head of 
a family ever arrives at years of discretion. 
And when we read the statistics of those 
philosophers in social science who declare 
that, in the broad generalization, our young 
men now no longer marry, we say to our- 
selves that there is much in the universe 
whose design our feeble intellects can not 
fathom; but something that seems inexpli- 
cable provision for a mere purposeless ex- 
crescence on the public trunk is the crea- 
tion and preservation of single men! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of PMeeting Ourselves. 


Y DEAR LEONARD,—Every traveler 
upon the road meets many other travel- 

ers; but has it ever occurred to you that we 
sometimes meet ourselves? There is a picture 
in the library of one of my friends, not a 
large work—in fact, it hangs upon one of the 
shelves against the books. But it is one of 
the most fascinating of pictures. The scene 
is a wood—a kind of sombre boscage in 
which you are not to search for the veins of 


the leaves, but which is to suggest solitude | 


to your imagination. There are two fig- 
ures, @ man and a woman, haggard, joyless, 
exhausted, and with that look of hopeless 
wearjness which I suppose Heine saw in Al- 
fred de Musset’s face when he said that he 
had a great future behind him. These two, 
the woman leaning on the man, are sudden- 
ly confronted by two others, distinct, yet a 
little spectral, and apparently unconscious 
of the encounter. The two unconscious fig- 
ures are those of a youth and maid, each, in- 
deed, in the fullness of youth, with all its 
bloom and hope, and with an inexpressible 
repose of happiness in-their attitnde. They 
are lovers; young lovers; lovers in a world 
enchanted by their love; happy in the per- 
fect purity of their passion. And upon these 
two the others stare with bewildered horror 
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and yearning. Under the picture is the le- 
gend, “ How they met themselves.” 

For the two are one. The one is the 
double of the other. This wan, haggard, 
pitiful woman is that modest maid with 
downcast eye and cheek warm with the 
blush of joy. This dull, reckless, wrecked 
man is that blooming youth whispering his 
love. And the two who meet them know 
it. The wretched woman feels that it is 
she. The miserable man knows that it is 
he. If we could continue the picture, as it 
were, how should we do it? What hap- 
pened next? When the shock was over, 
did they move on? Was it a vision through 
which they passed? Did it glimmer and 
glimmer far behind them as they went, and 
at last, growing fainter and farther, fade 
away? Or did it glide by them, an attend- 
ing presence, a picture on the air which 
could not melt, and which they could not 
choose but see? How wonld it be with us, 
Leonard? If we should once see the brave 
boys that we were, could we ever help see- 
ing them afterward? And you, dear lady, 
crossing the street under my window, with 
that delicate rouge upon your cheek, and 
that costly shaw], for which your husband 
can not afford to pay, over your beautiful 
shoulders—wishing often and often that you 
had thought twice before marrying him—if 
you should see the bright-faced, curly-haired 
darling that I remember bounding along 
the sidewalk, would you ever afterward fail 
to see her? You would meet yourself, but 
would you know her? 

For we do not always recognize ourselves. 
Indeed, do we often? Yesterday afternoon 
I was sauntering in the Park, and seated my- 
self upon one of the benches to look about 
and enjoy the scene, when I saw Lucy— 
that young woman who has something 80 
winning and lovely in her aspect that, even if. 
Thad not known her, I should not have been 
surprised when I saw a youth join her whose 
face had so much manly candor that, like 
the stage father, I was fain to say, ‘ Bless 
you, my children.” Lucy, hearing my voice, 
turned and asked me if I had spoken to her. 
I smiled and made some apology; but her 
sinile that met mine was so sweet and radiant 
that when they had passed on, my eyes still 
following, I arose and walked after them into 
the Ramble. I give you my word of honor 
that I staid respectfully far behind, and only 
wished to keep them in view like a beautiful 
scene or a flower. But when they seated 
themselves I could not turn back without 
seeming to have followed improperly, and 
remembering, what I am so constantly prone 
to forget, that my years save me from the 
jealous suspicions of young men, I made 
bold to‘saunter on until I reached them. 

Lucy, with that warm smile which the 
soft air of the day seemed to diffuse, demand- 
ed an explanation of my remark as she pass- 
ed; and so we fell into bright discourse, un- 
til she turned to her companion and said, 
‘‘ Gerald, see that beautiful pond-lily!”’ She 
rose and half ran, and we followed to the 
shore, and she stood on the edge of the wa- 
ter, a nymph of the garden and the grove, 
not Daphne fairer. And as she stood there 
gently swaying while she praised the per- 
fect flower, the smile overflowing her face, 
as I may say, with warm sweetness, I look- 
ed from her to the rich lily, profuse of fra- 
grance and pure as the dew, and I cried, ex- 
ultingly, “Of course! of course! Do you 
know yourself? For that is you. Once 
you were that lily, but you have bloomed 
on into a woman.” 

“No, I did not know myself,” she an- 
awered, and smiled. 

“But we all know you, lily or woman; 
and you have met yourself,” I said, and 
raised my hat. : 

Gerald looked a little puzzled. 

Presently I seated myself upon another 
bench and watched the children with their 
hoops. Young Golding passed me with his 
hard, cold eyes. He is very successful in 
making money, I hear: a very high-priest 
of the golden calf. But I know him in his 
family, and I see that he has no thought but 
how to makea thousand dollars two thousand. 
He is a rich man, but he is a beggar for all 
his riches. He is young, and wears very fine 
clothes, and his carriages are costly, and his 
dinners are beautiful, and his wife’s dia- 
monds are splendid; and you, my good 
Leonard, are very happy to have the honor 
of accepting Mr. and Mrs. Golding’s polite 
invitation. But as he passed me, and I 
thought of all these. things, I observed an 
old, decrepit, miserable tramp turning over 
with his stick every little pile of rubbish in 
his path in the vague hope of finding some- 
thing valuable. He was bending down, 
stupidly intent upon his search, as Golding 
approached. But he raised his head as the 
young man came nearer, and stood before 
him in the way. Golding recoiled a little, 
but instantly turned aside and passed on. 
‘Young man,” my heart cried after him, 
“stop! stop! See what you are! You've 
met yourself!” But there was no other 
suund than the singing of the early birds. 
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Golding, I suppose, had no other emotion 
than a passing disgust. How many of us 
are not equally disgusted, Leonard, when, 
without knowing it, we meet ourselves f 

I sat quietly, still thinking of that picture 
of the figures in the wood who met them- 
selves. Eugenio on his horse trotted gently 
up. He stopped, and suid that he had been 
reading Sir Thomas Malory’s “Legends of 
Arthur,” and Tennyson’s “Idyls of the 
King.” His eye kindled and his cheek 
flushed as he told me of his great pleasure 
in them. It was a fascination which he said 
that he could not explain. But I, who have 
long known that noble youth, was not sur- 
prised. Candid and generous, full of simple 
faith in men and women, so manly and pure 
that none would dare or wish to breathe foul- 
ness in his presence—sa man in Whose nature 
are all the possibilities of infinite forgive- 
ness and pity for the wrong that stings him 
sharpest, and which the poet describes in 
Arthur—he would have been the well-be- 
loved of the legendary king; and when he 
meets him in imagination riding down to 
Camelot, Eugenio meets himself. So with 
Clara, who, half by stealth, a young girl in 
her father’s library, read the “Heart of Mid- 
Lothian.” From that moment the sweet, 
simple force of Jeanie Deans magnetized her. 
And as modest Christians correct their lives 
by the thought of the devotion and self-sacri- 
fice of the saints, so has the image of Jeanie 
Deans 80 possessed Clara’s imagination that 
it has been a kind of tonch-stone. Not that 
she has consciously held the young Scotch- 
woman before her, but that the portrait of 
Jeanie Deans was like a mirror in which 
Clara, looking, saw Clara. Walking in the 
wooda, those young lovers, grown dull and 
haggard, met themselves. Reading that no- 
ble story, young Clara, unconscious, met her- 
self. 

And there was Lucilla, whom I knew, 
graceful and gay; light as a feather in head 
and—yes—in heart. Fascinated by the 
dizzy whirl of society, which is so much a 
tournament of riches, and where money 
buys what is most desired ; fair and flatter- 
ed and caressed, she glanced from one day 
to another, with offers here and offers there 
of every kind; lovers bending around her 
like saplings before a warm south wind, 
and she half conscious that she stood on 
sparkling sands that were sliding under her 
feet. One summer day upon the sea-shore 
she lay in the hammock upon the piazza 
over the water, and read the same tale of 
the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” which she had 
not seen for many a year. And for her the 
picture of Effie Deans had a strange enchant- 
ment. She read with her whole heart. It 
was as if her nature and character and ex- 
perience were all unrolled before her. She 
shuddered and wept and grew pale as she 
read. The beautiful, gay, lightsome Effie 
looked at Lucilla with her entrancing eyes. 
But the smiling light in them softened to 
pathetic tenderness of sympathy. Floods 
of tears washed all dimness from Lucilla’s 
eyes. In the luxuriant tangles of the flow- 
ery grove of life in which she was dancing 
she had met herself. 

Dear Leonard, as you look at the picture 
in my friend’s library you will again and 
again wonder if the wasted, haggard pair 
who met themselves young and unsullied 
were won by the vision back to the long- 
lost purity of youth. The living Lucilla 
shows that they may have been. She, in- 
deed, had not lost that purity. She was 
astray in a rose cloud. But the rosiest 
cloud is but a fog. In Effie Deans she met 
herself—a lovely warning; and, admonished 
by it, she is the charming woman that we 
know. Fellow-traveler, let us hope to meet 
ourselves upon our ‘journey, and to know 
ourselves when we do meet. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER SUITS. 


HE suit which we illustrate this week (and 
of which a cut paper pattern will be fur- 
nished) has three of the most prominent features 
of the spring styles, viz., Worth’s new over-skirt, 
the postilion-waist, and the talma with pointed 
hood. Suits of this kind among the latest im- 
portations are made of gros grain, grenadine, 
pongee, piqué, linen, and batiste. 

The over-skirt has the same graceful effect as 
the skirt of the Marguerite Dolly Varden polo- 
naise. The apron front is extended to fasten 
back over the tournure, while plain breadths fall 
from the belt beneath, making straight drapery 
behind. Many wrinkles in the apron are consid- 
ered stylish; but fleshy ladies find short, smooth 
aprons most becoming. It will be an easy mat- 
ter to shorten the pattern, and thus leave out 
some of the wrinkles. ‘Those who desire still 
more bouffant drapery must make the back 
breadths of the over-skirt longer, and catch 
them up with tapes underneath. Sometimes a 
- single loop is put in the centre of the back 
breadth, and fastened to a button just below the 
belt. This shortens the over-skirt behind, and 
makes it fall into a triangular fold. 

The postilion-waist has a back like that of an 


ordinary postilion - basque, while the front is 
simply a round waist with a belt. ‘This round 
front is not cut off at the belt, but is four inches 
longer than the natural waist; the extra length 
is passed out of sight under the waistband of 
the skirt, and a belt of the dress material is 
sewed in at the side seams ynder the arm, passed 
over the waistband, and fastened in front. This 
belt is usually made of four narrow overlapping 
folds on a crinoline lining, and is fastened in 
front by a small bow. The neck of the dress is 
high, buttoned to the throat, and ornamented 
with a Marie Antoinette collar that fastens half- 
way down the front, also with a bow. These 
collars are made in various ways; sometimes 
they are of the plain material cut in shape and 
edged with lace, fringe, a ruffle, or pleating; 
again they are formed of two or three folds, ei- 
ther of the dress fabric or of China crape; and 
in many cases they are lengthened out to form 
fichus that cross on the bosom. In all these 
shapes they are graceful and pretty, as they give 
an appearance of breadth to the figure, and are 
fast becoming as popular as vests. The sleeves 
are close ‘coat shape, with simple trimming at 
the wrist. ‘The most fashionable sleeves now 
are those with very slight trimming. 

‘The talma with long pointed hood is a pleas- 
ant summer wrap that we have already described. 
It may be of the suit material or of a heavier 
fabric; it is seldom made of silk, as that is not 
soft enough to hang gracefully. A talma of black 
cashmere or of gray cloth is very useful, as it 
can be worn with a variety of dresses. The 
rough eamel’s-hair or Indian cashmere is also 
used for these extra wraps. ‘The trimming is 
heavy braiding with round bruid. Jet galloon 
and guipure lace are also very mach used on 
black cashmere mantles. The hood is braid- 
ed, and a tassel finishes the point. Hoods are 
becoming to sloping shoulders and straight fig- 
ures, but should not be worn by those who 
have round or high shoulders. For the latter 
the seam down the back of the cape should be 
left open about a fourth of a yard, and the trim- 
ming should extend up each side of this seam to 
the neck. A ruche of lace or silk finishes the 
neck. Talmas of linen, batiste, or other thin 
goods, made merely to veil the figure and not for 
diana are left open up the entire seam of the 
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The scalloped flounces now so much in vogue 
are shown on the skirt of this suit. Elaborate 
gros grain costumes of mignonette or sage green, 
cameo, and Paris gray silk are made by this 
pattern, with rich embroidery of the same shade 
on the flounces, upper skirt, and waist, or else 
the new guipure lace made of the precise tint of 
the silk. Black gros grain suits have flounces 
and elaborate fringe entirely of jet, or else fa- 
cings of a faint shade of blue, pearl, or green. 
Batiste suits are trimmed with tamboured em- 
broidery of a darker shade, guipure lace, and 
side pleatings. Grenadine suits are partly striped, 
partly plain, and the trimmings are striped side 
peered gathered ruffles of plain grenadine. 

iqué suits are trimmed with cambric insertion 
of the old-fashioned English needle-work in open 
patterns; a design in compass figures is espe- 
cially popular. ru and tea-colored linen suits 
ae folds of the material piped with white 

nen. 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


The polonaise is so universally fashionable that 
it has formed part of some of the handsomest 
wedding dresses worn since Easter. Heavy 
white satin or lustrous faille is the fabric select- 
ed. The skirt is not a full train, but a long 
demi-train, made without flounces, and finished 
at the bottom with a thick cord, or else leaf 
points that disclose a pleating of the material. 
The polonaise has a long bouffant back, while 
the front is cut off at the waist, where a belt com- 
pletes it, and the skirt is fastened at the left side 
to form a short apron. This apron is almost coy- 
ered with vines of orange buds. Lace wide 
enough for a flounce edges the polonaise; Va- 
lenciennes has been used for this purpose lately, 
but point lace is, of course, preferred. The neck 
of the dress is high behind and three-quarters low 
in front, either rounded or heart-sha The 
antique sleeves are straight to the elbow, like 
old-fashioned caps of sleeves, with ruffles of tulle 
and lace draping the arm below. A spray of 
orange flowers is placed high on the left side, 
and a bouquet fastens the belt. Tulle veils are 
not changed in shape. The bridal wreath is a 
coronet, with a high aigrette in the centre. It is 
formed of orange buds, with only a few full-blown 
flowers, and some fine sprays of bridal spirsa. 
Many brides this season have preferred the pri- 
vacy of home weddings to the display of cere- 
monious affairs at church. For these low-neck- 
ed dresses with Grecian folds are chosen instead 
of the high corsage worn at church weddings. 
The ceremony is performed in the presence of 
the relatives and a few intimate friends, and a 
general reception follows later. The house is 
literally draped with flowers, and the bridal par- 
ty ‘‘ receive’ under a marriage bell of white flow- 
ers with a great Easter lily for the tongue. 

Bride-maids’ dresses are of tulle, tarlatan, or 
organdy, ruffled to the waist. A short wrinkled 
apron in front extends back over the tournare, 
and is edged with a garland of roses or of au- 
tumn leaves. At a recent wedding the bride 
gave a garniture of wild roses to her brunette 
maid, of blue convolvali with shaded leaves to 
a decided blonde, and of mignonette to a demi- 
blonde with rosy cheeks and brown hair. Some 
beautiful dresses of organdy muslin had cascades 
of Valenciennes lace on the lower skirt, while 
the upper skirt and corsage were formed of al- 
race bands of insertion and muslin edged with 

ce. 

A faille costume of the prevailing sage green 
or cameo tints is selected by brides for a church 
and visiting dress, in preference to the gray or 


lavender suit that would plainly proclaim bride- 
hood. ‘The bonnet is made of silk of the dress 
material, relieved by facings and flowers of be- 
coming hue. A black tulle bonnet, or a white 
straw that may be worn either as a bonnet or 
hat, and will serve with various dresses, forms 
part of most trousseaux. Cashmere over silk is 
still the most desirable traveling suit. For 
handsome morning costumes a Dolly Varden of 
foulard, with delicate écru or mignonette ground, 
satin stripes of the same shade, and trailing vines 
of flowers of bright colors, will be worn over 
skirts of various colors, such as black silk, blue, 
brown, or green silk, and also with white mus- 
lin skirts. 

Among other pretty dresses prepared for sum- 
mer outfits for brides are striped silks, even 
stripes of a color with white, flounced to the 
waist behind, an apron in front, and a postilion- 
waist. These are worn in the house, and require 
a lace sacque or cashmere talma for the street. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames SCHMAUDER; and GEDNEY; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and A. T. Strw- 
akgT & Co. 


—— 


PERSONAL. 


Ow the 24th ult. a notable gathering of di- 
vines and college fulk was held at Princeton 
New Jersey, to celebrate the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the Rev. Dr. HopGe’s connection 
with Princeton Theological Seminary. Dr. H. 
entered the college as a student in 1812, and in 
1822 was elected Professor of Oriental and Bib- 





lical Lan After an oration upon science 
and theo by the Rev. Dr. Duryga, and a 
speech to Dr. Hopce by Dr. BoarpMman, to 


which Dr. H. replied, there was, as a part of 
‘“*the eternal fitness of things,’ a collation and 
much talk. But the pleasantest part of the enter- 
tainment was the presentation to Dr. Hopae of 
a purse containing $15,000, to which every body 
coutributed—a regular HopGE-podge. 

—One of the last acta of the late Erastus 


CORNING was to consummate a purpose under- | 


taken eighteen months ago, in conveying to the 
trustees of the ‘‘Corning Foundation for Chris- 
tian Work in the Diocese of Albany” the deed 
of land for the erection of the building of St. 
Agnes’s School. 

—WACHTRL, the tenor, besides having achieved 
the highest fame in his profession, has the ada- 
ed happiness of a delightful family. He has 
beén twice married, and has eight children. His 
second wife, a beautiful Rhenish blonde, accom- 
pate him in his tour through this country. 

8 permanent residence is in the German wa- 
tering-place Wiesbaden, one of the finest spota 
in Europe; and there is the ‘Villa Wachtel,” 
known as one of the most elegant and comfort- 
able residences. | 

—A veritable prince—the Prince of Sayn- 
Wittgenstein—appeared in public recently as 
a tenor at the Wallner Theatre, Berlin, under 
the name of ARNOLD WALLDEN. 

—At a recent military reunion in Detroit 
General CarTER edified the warriors by bring- 
ing thereto the table on which Generals Grant 
and Lge signed the capitulation of the latter. 

—Dr. SaunpeErs, of Philadelphia, never weary 
of oe good, has pledged himself to go on 
oe nds for the Presbyterian hospital on 
Saunders Avenue till he obtains $1,000,000, in- 
cluding the $400,000 already subscribed. 

—Mr. RuttTxay, of Des Moines, denies that 
Kossurs is in a state of indigence. On the con- 
trary, he has an income that is sufficient to ena- 
ble him to live in comfort. Mr. R. ought to 
know, as he is the nephew of, and in constant 
correspondence with, Mr. Kossura. 

—B. GQ. NorTHnor, of Connecticut, goes out 
to Japan as Superintendent of 8chools, and will 
soon 0 ize a Jap-an-easy way of teaching the 
young idea of those parts how to shoot. 

—Madame Von OPPEN has finished her work 
entitled ‘‘No Fatherland.” It will be published 
this month. It deals largely with the old but 
not inexhaustible topics of political enthusi- 
asm, religious fanaticism, social intolerance 
and the conduct and motives of the royal and 
imperial princes of the nineteenth century. 

—Madame Krsris_i Paswa, widow of the late 
Grand Vizier KrsrisLI MEHEMET PasHa, is on 
the point of bringing out au autobiographical 
work of special interest, entitled ‘‘ Thirty Years 
in the Harem.” 

" —Miss ELLEN F. STARBUCK, confidential clerk 
to the last three Governors of Massachusettse— 
ANDREW, BULLOCK, and CLaFLIN—and who has 
successfally filled the post of chief clerk of 
the State Executive Department during the last 
year, has resigned because of ill health. 

—M. JACQUES FELIX, father of the celebrated 
RaCHEL, has recently deceased in Paris. He 
was seventy-six, and leaves a fortune of $200,000 
to his widow. During his later years he had 
devoted himself to literature. His daughters 
SaRaH, DiNau, and L14, all well-known actress- 
es, were with him in his last moments. 

—The Rev. Dr. Potrger, rector of Grace 
Church, New York, was at Easter-time present- 
ed with a purse of five thousand dollars by the 
members of his parish as a token of their regard. 
Dr. P. is one of the most laborious clergymen in 
the State, and has added largely to the member- 
ship and general efficiency of the parish. 

—In consequence of the illness of Manager 
Grau, the concert tour of RUBENSTEIN, the em- 
inent pianist, in the United States has been in- 


definitely Poe bones 

—Mr. M. D. Conway, one of the most enter- 
taining contributors to the publications of Har- 
PER & BROTHERS, writes enthusiastically from 
Rome concerning Miss Fo.gy and her success 
in sculpture. Her marble bust of THEODORE 
PARKER is believed to have been the best ever 
made since the original was laid in the cemetery 
at Florence. 

—QOne of the wealthiest of the Japanese dal- 
mios has arrived at San Francisco, en roule to 
this city, where he proposes to take up his resi- 
dence. It is stated that several married ladies 
from Japan will arrive by the next steamer. 

' —Dr. Dewszes, of this city, has sent to Cin- 
cinnati, for the oe of the presiding offi- 
cer of that curious Convention, a very notable 
chair. This chair was given by the public au- 
thorities to the late Professor DEweks, of Phil- 
adelphia, father of Dr. DEwers, of this city, at 
the time when some of the old furniture of In- 
dependence Hall was distributed. It was the 


-iarize himee 


chair in which JonN ADams was. sitting at the 
moment he signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

—The Rev. Dr. Jabez Burns, of London, one. 
of the most eminent divines of the Baptist 
Church, will visit the United States this sum- 
mcr. 

—Professor AGassiz has added to his achicve- 
ments in science by taking the photo hs of 
some fishes and other marine animials. ia the 
water. 

—There are at present in London thirty young 
Hindoo gentlemen studying for the le l orofes: 
sion. And the Chinese government has appro- 
priated a sum for sending thirty Chincse youths 
to be educated at Yale College, New Haven, and 
to familiarize themselves with the notions of 
the Inquisitive and acquisitive Yankee. 

—Mr. R. W. Emerson has enjoyed the pleas- 
ure for forty consecutive winters of lecturing 
before the people of Salem, Massachusetts. 

—Bishop M‘Nrerwy, who was on Sunday, the 
21st ult., consecrated Coadjutor-Bishop of Al- 
bany, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in this city, was 
born in the parish in which he was consecrated. 
He {fs a man of superior ability, and has for seven- 
teen years filled the office of Archbishop's Sec- 
retary. He speaks four or five languages fiu- 


ently. 

—Mre. DICKENS, deeming that Mr. Joun Fors- 
TER has not fully and fairly told the story of her 
divorce from her husband, proposes to come be- 
fore the public with an accurate statement of 
that matter. 

—TENNYSON, they say, is really coming over 
to see this erent country of ours, and to famil- 

f with the workings of a republican 
government. 

—The banking house of Courts & Co. has a 
peculiar history. It is the financial depository 
of all the old English aristocracy, from the 
Queen down. Her esty’s ‘‘ -book”’ is a 
superb book, inlaid with gold, bearing the royal 
arms, in which all the entries are made in the 
finest penmanship. It is one man’s work to at- 
tend to the Queen’s eee e uch is superin- 
tended by the ‘‘ Keeper of the Privy Purse.” The 
Baroness BuRDETT-CourTTs has the interests of 
the employés of the bunk much atheart. Itisa 
hard matter to get into the bank. Noblemen’s 
sons now seek positions in the establishment, 
and some of the partners are noblemen. Col- 
lege-educated men are alone taken as clerks, 
and then an examination !s gone through, which 
is conducted with the same strictness as is the 
examination into the arte reputation, and 
gencral recommendations of the applicant. For 
every vacancy there are hundreds of applicants. 
But, when admitted, a clerk has a fine position. 
He will be told, on his being admitted, that he 
must not wear a mustache, but simply side 
whiskers; and {in his dress, although nothin 
will be said to him on the subject, every mod- 
esty of style will be expected of him. This is 
done on account of the great dislike the real 
aristocracy of England have for the gaudy, 
showy fop of the middle classes, who so often, 
in his ignorance and self-conceit, apes the gen- 
tleman. 

—Mrs. Exvuiort, wife of the colored member 
of Congress from South Carolina, is quite a 
handsome, stylish woman, very light-complex- 
foned, scarcely darker than a brunette, and dress- 
es quite royally. 

—Mr. NgEgsima, recently a Japanese student 
at Andover, Massachusetts, has been invited by 
Minister SaNaka to accompany the embassy to 
Europe as interpreter. He has a remarkable 
personal history. He was born poor in the in- 
terior of Niphon. When quite a lad he con- 
ceived the idea of obtaining education, and 
worked his way to an open port. There he 
worked and learned what he could. Having 
managed to acquire a little English, he obtaine 
a fragment of the book of Genesis and read it. 
This still further excited his mind. Convers- 
ing with iy ea by whom he was employed, 
he conceived the idea of visiting Christian coun- 
tries, and for that purpose got employment on 
an age ship, studying all .he.could as he 
worked. After some considerable time he 
reached Boston in a ship belonging to Mr. AL- 
PHEUS Harpy. As the crew were belne bay 
off, the captain spoke to Mr. Harpy about Neg- 
sima. His story aroused great interest, and the 
result was that he was enabled to study. He 
has been very diligent for several years, and hav- 
ing professed Christianity, he was entered at An- 
dover to be fitted for the ministry. When the 
embassy arrived Mr. Morr invited him to Wash- 
ington as an interpreter, having learned through 
friends of his capacity. The Christian profes- 
sion and spirit of this young man are well un- 
derstood by IwakuRa, and no obstacle is placed 
in his way. 

—GaRIBALDI is to be pecullarly honored in 
Rome. The women of that city have collected 
the money for a statue of him, which is to be 
made and put in place in the Eternal City as 
soon as possible. It is the first iustance in 
history where the whole thing has been done 
in this fashion. 

—Mr. Jutius A. Sumner, of Akron, Ohio, says 
he is the man who rode on the first passenger 
car ever drawn upon a railroad in the United 
States, that he sailed on the first steamboat 
that ever navigated Lake Erie, and that he was 
the first man to build a rolling-mill and nail-fac- 
tory in Ohio. 

—Mr. DisRaExi was quite right when he said 
that the President of the United States is only 
‘(paid a salary equal to the income of a second- 
class professional man.”’ 

—Of the especially opulent men of the count 
the late Erastus CORNING had two sons, one 0 
whom is dead. The survivor, Erastus Cor- 
NING, Jun., & SMO at man of business, becomes 
heir to some $8,000,000. For many years he 
was one of the secretaries of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, and took an active 

in its proceedings.—Ex-Governor E. D. 


art 
Maniax has two.—Mr. A. T. STEWART is child- 


less.—Mr. Lenox, who proposes to hand _ his 
name down to posterity as founder of the Len- 
ox Library, the edifice for which is now in proc- 
ess of construction, is a bachelor.— WILLIAM 
B. Astor has three sons and two daughters. 
The sons are ehoroug ay familiar with every 
branch of the business of the vast Astor estate, 
and are in daily attendance at the office in Prince 
Street.—Commodore VANDERBILT has two sons 
and three daughters. The eldest son, W1,LIAM, 
is a very superior business man. He has a son, 
CorNELIUS VANDERBILT, Jun., who fs married, 
and gives promiee of first-class ability. He is 
now treasurer of the Harlem. 
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_as shown by the illus- 


-shown by the illustration to thick paper or 


-button-hole stitches, without passing the 
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first of these rings fasten 
to the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring and the last 
p. of the (first) ring just 
worked, after the second 
ring fasten to the last p. 
of this ring, t.; 2 rings 
like the first, but the 
middle p. of each ring 
should be three-eighths 
of an inch long; after 
the first of these rings 
fasten to the last p. of 
the preceding ring, and 
after the second ring 
fasten to the last p. of 
the last ring; t., 1 ring 
like the first, t., 2 rings 
like the first; after the 
first of these 2 rings fast- 
en to the last p. of the 


ton in the well-known 
Venetian embroidery. 
First transfer the de- 
sign shown by the illus- 
tration, which gives one 
end of the cravat in 
full size, to linen, baste 
on the material, and 
run the outlines of the 
design figures with em- 
broidery cotton. Work 
the button-hole stitch 
bars at the correspond- 
ing points, and button- 
hole stitch all the out- 
lines. Onthe sides of 
the cravat work but- 
ton-hole stitch scallops, 


j ne- a =n the last ring, without 
Ft Patat Fea oe ele a drawing the thread tight. 
Lace Embroidery & 7 4 82 | Ss se Se oP. eee 

Fi ae cee We ere || the last p. of this last 

on Lace, figs. Mise Le core co ring, 1 ring like the first, 

1 and 2. fi ue arg w iP oe a t., 1 ring like the first, 

Fig. 1.—CravaT IN a ee > % YM an oe ey eae = ee See es Oy ES fasten to the last p. of 
VENETIAN E-MBROID- Si! oe es he (eo. a age Ge te AY 5 ti 3 < ee oe ee as te xi hres) , % i the preceding ring, t., 
ery. ‘This cravat is 47 7” t ae Ro nee srs ae RO Aa ox Yes 1 ring like the first, fast- 
worked on fine cambric an tee as or en to the last p. of the 
or nansook with fine Qo. | preceding ring, t.,.2 rings 
white embroidery cot- “Sy: . coal like the first, after the 







tration. Cutaway the 
material underneath 
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Fig. 2.—Jors1nG OF CROCHET Fig. 1.—Cravat END 1N Fig. 2.—Cravat ENp IN Fig. 3.—Cross Seam on Cro- 
Cover or Tasset Heap VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. Point Lace EmBroip- CHET CoveR OF TASSEL 
FOR CuRTAIN BAnpb. FULL SIZE. ERY ON TULLE. HEAD FOR CURTAIN Banp. 


the button-hole stitch bars and on the outer edge of the 
cravat, 

Fig. 2.—Cravat In Point LAceE EMBROIDERY ON LACE 
(imitation of real lace), ‘This cravat is worked on fine Brus- 
sels lace with point lace braid of various widths and designs ; 
the button-hole and lace stitches and the wheels are worked 
with fine thread. For the embroidery first transfer the design 


preceding ring; t., 2 rings like the first, after the first of these 
2 rings fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, and in working - 
the second ring fasten together the preceding 5 small rings, which 
are now turned upward; fasten to the last p., t. > One ring 
like the first, fasten to the last p., t., 2 rings like the first, but 
. after the first of these 2 rings fasten to the last p. of the preceding 
ring, and in working the second ring, instead of forming the 
middle p., fasten to the middle p. of the first 
of the 2 rings, fasten to the last p., t.; 2 rings 
like the first, t., 2 rings like the first; after 
the first of these 2 rings fasten to the last 
p. of the preceding ring; fasten to the last p. 
of the last ring, t. ; 2 rings like the first, t. ; 
2 rings like the first, after the first of these 
rings fasten to the last p. of the preceding 
ring, and in the second ring fasten to the middle 
p. of the first of these 2 rings, fasten to the last p., 
t.; 1 ring like the first, but in working this fasten to- 
gether all preceding 5 rings, which are now turned upward. 
Fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like the first, t., 1 ring like 
the first, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t., 1 ring like 
the first; instead of forming the middle p. of this ring, fasten to- 
gether the preceding ring, which is now turned upward, and the two 
opposite rings, 
which are turned 
downward. Fasten to 
the last p. of this ring 
and the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring turned down- 
ward, t., 1 ring like the 
first, fasten to the last p., 
t., 1 ring like the first, 
but the middle p. of this 
ring should be half an 
inch long, t., 1 ring like rr 
the first, fasten to the z 


linen, and baste the material to be trimmed 
on the foundation. ‘Then sew on the point 
lace braid, observing the illustration, partly 
with close hem stitches and partly with 


needle through the foundation. Rum the 
outlines of the small round dots with fine 
thread, and button-hole stitch them closely ; 
the lace stitches are partly worked on the lace foun- 
dation, and partly inside of the design figures after 
cutting away the foundation. Edge the cravat with 
woven picots. 


Fig. 1.—Tatrep Cravat Enp. 
[See Page 333.] 


































Tatted Cravat, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus cravat, of which Fig. 1 shows one end in full size, is worked 
with one thread (shuttle) of tatting cotton, No. 120. The middle ro- 

? settes of each 
end are worked sep- 
arately, and the lace 
on the outer edge of 
the collar is also 
worked _ separately. 
The separate parts 
are joined by means 
of picots. ‘The lace 
for the whole cravat is 
worked in one piece ; 
the narrow part of 
the cravat, which sur- 
rounds the neck, is 
formed by two 
rows of lace turn- 
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ie a 
last p. of the preceding | 
ring, t., 1 ring like the 


en 
first, but with a p. half a 


an inch long, fasten ig 3.—'Tarestry Fouxpation ror Lamp-Mats, 
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Fig. 1.—Tarestry FounDAation ror Lamr-Mars, 


oh gga ke ed toward each Ae " A to the last p. of this ee, ee SIZE 
Sora-PILLows, ETC.—FuLu SIze. other. Fig. 2, on i ie We f his aa es sf the Sora-PILLows, ETC.—FULL SIZE. 
‘ ate, . page 333, shows (RR * ER preceding ring, t., 1 
a section of this lace considerably enlarged in size for the sake of clear- AN : Ly i R ; ring like the first, t., fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t., 1 ring 
ness. Hirst work the lower middle rosette of the cravat end, beginning Hee ih Tn We like the first, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t., 1 ring like the 
with the outer figure at the left side of the rosette, which consists of ANY s AY One first, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t., 1 ring like the first ; 
six smaller rings turned downward, and six larger rings turned up- f A vy Nw instead of forming the middle p. of this ring, fasten together the preceding 


ward. One ring of 4 ds. (double stitch—that is, 1 stitch left, 1 stitch 
right), 1 p. (picot), 4 ds., 1 p., 1 ds. (when the length is not specially 
indicated, work the middle p. of each ring an eighth of an-inch long, 


5 rings, which are now turned upward; fasten to the last p. of the preced- 
ing ring, t., 1 figure of 6 small rings turned downward and 6 large rings 
turned upward, like those in the beginning of the work. After the sixth 
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and the last p. of each ring somewhat shorter), t. (turn the work), so + small ring continue as follows: Fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like the 
that the last ring is turned downward and the under side lies upper- Fig. 1.—CuRrTAIN Banp.—Braiv-W ork, first, t., 1 ring like the first, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t., 
most, 1 ring of 2 ds., 6 p. Knot-Work, CRocHET, AND TATTING. : 1 ring like the first, fasten 
separated each by 2 ds,, 6 ds., a . aaa ees ee ee wae - ., to the last p. of the preced- 
fasten to the last p. of the —————- s |\ \ | Deel \Reeremeemae DE EER aT SSL ane | || | eet) |) eee || ee eee ||) eae = ing ring, t., 1 ring like the 
first ring, close to this L ring NOR CHRP TN vA NPPITTOY. teen at ) ! _ weettene: §=6first; in working this ring 
of 6 ds., fasten to the last Ba F AGSg | TET aS eeta Ty | LY Ald ey fasten together the preced- 


yp. of the preceding ring, 2 
ds., 5 p. separated each by 
2 ds., 2 ds., t.; 2 rings like 
the first, t., 1 ring of 2 ds., 
8 p. separated each by 2 ds., 


ing ring turned upward and 
the two opposite rings turn- 
ed downward, fasten to the 
last p., t., 1 ring like the 
first, fasten to the last p., 


7 ds., fasten to the last p. t., 1 ring like the first, but 
of the preceding small ring, om TE SS ) : 3 with a middle p. half an 
1 ring of 7ds., fasten to the (Ree At NG ie ay Ms inch long, t., 1 ring like the 
last p. of the preceding large | ee pooreresserree . Fe first, fasten to the last p. of 
ring, 2 ds., 7 p. separated [eX SSR RR a Peeeae ae ae Po : F peewee: | ii 7 ©6the preceding ring, t., 1 ring 
each by 2 ds.,2 ds.,t.; 2 ££ A A ES VA ‘ . cog | 1) Pe eee, §6like the one before the last 


rings like the first, t., 1 ring 
of 2 ds,, 6 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 6 ds., fasten to the 
last p. of the preceding small 
ring; 1 ring of 6 ds., fasten 
to the last p. of the preced- 


with a p. half an inch long, 
fasten to the last p.of this 
ring and to that of the pre- 
ceding ring, t., 1 ring like 
the first, fasten to the last 
p., t., 1 ring like the first, 
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a 
ing large ring, 2 ds., 5 p. FBS ; t., 1 ring like the first, in 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 exRRRABREE Thro ia a hpnpopiopinabe aaah brits 4 hr working which’ fasten to- 
ds., t.; 1 ring like the first, RoR o oo oe oper paerrerr ae ee eee eee Shea pepe boo ney Lp rasbe gre Sephehe heparin WAP §6=— gether the preceding 5 rings, 
but instead of forming the Pobre brbsbrtrinitnrsirnrnr * which are now turned up- 


middle p., fasten together Fig. 2,—Manner OF WORKING ‘TAPESTRY FOUNDATION, Fig. 4.—MANNER OF WORKING TapesTRY FOUNDATION, ward; fasten to the last p. 
all of the 5 small rings with Fig. 1.—MAGNIFIED, Fic. 3,—MAGNIFIED. of the preceding ring, t., 1 
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preceding ring, t., 1 ring like the first, in working which fasten together 
the 4 rings, which are now turned upward, fasten to the last Pp. of this 
ring and to that of the preceding ring, t , L ring like the first, t., 2 rings 
like the first ; after the first of these 2 rings fasten to oa last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring, after the second ring fasten to the last p. ; 2 rings like the 
first, t., 2 rings as before, t., 2 rings like the first, e 3 ‘rings as before, 
t., 1 ring like the first, in working which fasten together the 5 rings, 
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Fig. 1.—QUARTER OF COVER 
FOR TortettrEe CusHIONs, 
éTC.—JACONET APPLICATION /: 

oN LACE. 


Fig. 2.—QuARTER OF COVER 
FOR ‘TorLeTTe CusHIONs, 
ETC.—GUIPURE EM- 
BROIDERY. 





2.—MANNER OF WORKING Epnae or Tatrep CravaTt END. 
MacGniriep.—[See Page 332. | 





ring like the first, fasten to 
the last p.; repeat from *, 
always going forward. Care 
should be taken, however, 
that the p. of the middle 4 
rings of the upper and lower 
figure of the rosette are half 
an inch long each, and the 
p. of the middle 4 rings of 


which are now turned upward ; fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like 
the first, t., 2 rings like the first; after the first of Pe rings fast- 
en to the last p. of the preceding ring, and in working the second 
ring fasten together the preceding ring turned upw ape and the two 
opposite rings turned downward ; fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like 


the first, fasten to the last p., 

, 1 ring like the first, but 
the middle p. of this ring 
should be a quarter of an 
inch long, t., 1 ring like the 
first, fasten to the last p. of 
the preceding ring, t., 1 ring 
like the ring before the last, 








the side figures are only 
three-eighths of an inch long, 
which gives the rosette an 
oval shape. At the end of 
the rosette fasten the two 
free rings below the side fig- 





fasten to the last p, of the 
preceding and to the last p. 
of this ring, t., 1 ring like the 
first, t., 2 rings like the first ; 
after the first of these 2 rings 
fasten to the last p. of the 





preceding ring; t., l ring like 
the first, in working which 
fasten together the 4 rings, 
which are now turned up- 
ward; fasten to the last p. 
of this ring and to that of the 
preceding ring, t.; repeat from *, always going forward, but 
in the next figure work the middle two ‘of the six free rings 
tarned upward not before, but after, the middle ring of the five 
rings turned downward, observing the illustration. At the 
end of the rosette fasten ‘together the last two rings turned up- 
ward with the two corresponding rings. Darn the p. of the 
eight middle rings as shown by the illustration. Join the two 
finished rosettes as shown by the illustration—first at the points 
by means of a small star-shaped figure of 6 rings turned up- 
ward and 6 rings ae downward, each of which consists of 
4ds., 1 p., 4 ds., l p., 
ds., and is fastened to the 
last p. of the preceding 
ring; the 6 rings turned 
toward the inside are fast- 
ened together. Having 
worked two rosette figures 
joined in this manner for 
the other end of the cra- 
vat also, work the outer 
scalloped’ edge (the lace 
of the cravat) as follows: 
l ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 
1 p., 1 ds. t., l ring like Fig. 2.—Tatrrep INskrTION FoR 
the first, fasten to the last LINGERIE, ETC. 


ure and the two opposite 
rings togethar, and tie the 
ends of the thread together. 
All long p. of the middle 
rings are darned in point de 
reprise, as shown by the illustration, in doing which each p. is 
turned several times. -Now work the upper oblong rosette, con- 
sisting of small rings only, and begin also with one (the left) side 
figure, as follows: * 1 ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4ds., 1 p., 1 ds., t.; 
2 rings like the first, after the first of these 2 rings fasten to the 
Rast p. of oe pr eceding ring, and after the second ring fasten to 
the last p. ; t., 1 ring like the first, t., 2 rings as before, t., 2 rings 
like the see t. , 2 rings as before, t. a ring like the first, in work- 
gang which fasten together the 2 rings, which are now turned up- 
ward; fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like the first, t., 2 rings 
Eike the first; after the first ot these 2 rings fasten to the last 
P. of the precedin g ring, after the second ring cur to the last p. ; 
, Ll ring like the first, fasten to the last p., t., 1 ring like the 
first ; abe middle p. of this 
ring, however, should be a 
quarter of an inch long; t., 
1 ring like the first, fasten 
to the last p. of the preced- 
ing ring, t., 1 ring like the 
one before the last, fasten to 
the last p. of the preceding 
ring and to that of the last 
rings t., 1 ring like the first, 
t., 2 rings like the first; 
after the first of these 2 rings 
fasten to the last p. of the 


Fig. 2.—MEDALLION FOR 
Ciear-Cases, Canp-Cases, 
ETC.—Satin Sritcon 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—MEDALLION FOR 
Ciear-Cases, Carp-CAsEs, ETC. 
Satin Stitch EMBROIDERY. 








Fig. 1.—Tanie-Cover witn Satin Stitcn axp GoBELIn 
EMBROIDERY. 


Vig 1.—Tatrep EDGING FOR 
LINGERIk, ETC. 
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p. of the preceding ring (this fastening is done 
after finishing each ring, we shall therefore not 
refer to it any more in the course of the work), 
t., ten times 1 ring like the first, turn the work 
after each ring, 1 ring like the first, in working 
which fasten together the last 4 rings, which are 
now turned upward, t., four times 1 ring like 
the first, t. after each ring, and in working the 
fourth ring fasten together the preceding ring 
turned upward and the two opposite rings turned 
downward, * nine times 1 ring like the first, t. 
after each ring, and in working the ninth ring 
fasten together the last 4 rings, which are turned 
upward; and in working the middle 2 free 
rings of this part fasten to one of the finished 
rosettes as shown by the illustration. Then fol- 
low four times 1 ring like the first, t. after each 
ring, and in working the fourth ring fasten to- 


gether the last ring turned upward and the two 


corresponding rings turned downward; repeat 
from >, observing Fig. 1 for the manner of 
fastening the rings together. For that part of 
the cravat which surrounds the neck the figures 
of the lace are fastened together as shown by 
the illustration; in order to do this work the p. 
on both side rings of each of the inner small 
scallops half an inch long each, and cross them 
in fastening together as shown by Fig. 2, which 
is magnified. — 


Curtain Band.—Braid-Work, Knot-Work, 
Crochet, and Tatting, Figs. 1-3. 
” See illustrations on page 332. 


Tus curtain band, which is shown reduced in size 
by Fig. 1, is worked with three-strand braids of coarse 
white cotton in knot-work; the tassels are worked 
with similar cotton in crochet, with fine white woven 


cord in tatting, and with several balls of twisted’ 


crochet cotton. ‘To make the curtain band form two 
three-strand braids seventy-two inches long of cignt- 
fold white knitting cotton (Estremadura, No. 1). y 
each of these braids double and begin the knot-work, 
tying both ends of the braid, from two inches and a 
half to two inches and seven-eighths from the mid- 
dle, in a flat knot as shown by Fig. 1, the coils of 
which are afterward sewed together on the under side. 
Work three more such knots with each braid at in- 
tervals of seven-eighths of an inch, then lay both 
free ends of each braid flat side by side, and with both 
braids work one knot like the preceding, so, however, 
that of each (double) braid one end of the requisite 
length remains free, on which the separate parts of 
the tassel are afterward fastened; thus both halves of 
the curtain band are joined, and the knot-work is com- 
pleted. For each tassel take one ball of twisted 
crochet cotton No. 60 and two balls of No. 100; on 
each of these balls wind coarse Teng cotton in a 
vertical direction (in doing this always slip the thread 
through the cpanne in the middle of the ball), and 
then fasten each of these windings on the horizontal 
thread of the ball with a cross stitch of knitting cot- 
ion (see Fig. 1). After winding both balls of No. 60 
cotton in a vertical direction they are also wound, be- 
sides, in a horizontal direction. For the largest ball- 
shaped part of each tassel head (see Figs. 2 and 3) take 
a ball oF twisted crochet cotton No. 80, which is cov- 
ered with crochet-work in the poate, manner: 
With twisted crochet cotton No. 50 make a foundation 
of 18 st. (stitch), which is closed in a ring with 1 sli 
stitch, and on this work one round of sc., working al- 
ways 2 st. on one foundation st. Now follow three 
rounds of open-work double crochet; in the first of 
these rounds work 1 dc. (double crochet) on each st. of 
the preceding round, and 1 ch. (chain stitch) after each 
de. ; instead of the first dc. work always3ch. In the 
second and third rounds always work the dc. on the 
ch. of the preceding round. This completes one-half 
of the crochet cover; the second half is worked in a 
ar manner, and is overseamed, together with the 
first half, over the ball, as shown by Fig. % The ball 
thus covered is ornamented, besides, with a double 
cross seam of fine woven cord as shown by Fig. 3; 
this seam is worked on the dc. of the second round o 
each half of the cover. Each stitch surrounds 2 dc. 
lying beside each other; in working the first cross 
feam care should be taken that 2 dc. each remain free 
between the stitches. In working the second cross 
seam surround the 2 dc. which were left unnoticed in 
the first cross seam. With the same cord work both 
tatted rosettes, which form the upper trimming of the 
covered ball. For the smaller rosette work five rin 
close beside each other, each of which consists of 10 
ds. (double stitch—that is, 1 stitch left, 1 stitch right) 
Pag them at the side edges with several stitches, an 
nally work one row of button-hole stitches inside of 
each rosette. The five rings of the larger rosette con- 
sist each of 2 ds., 1 very short p. (picot), 7 ds. =P 
rated each by 1 p., 1 very short p., 2ds. In working 
the last four rings, however, instead of forming the 
first p., fasten to the last p. of the pene ring 
and in working the fifth ring, instead of forming the 
last p., fasten to the first p. of the first ring. Fasten 
the ends of the cord carefully and cut them off. Now 
slip the free ends of the braids each through one of 
the balls, No. 60, through the smaller and larger tatted 
rosette, and through the large ball covered with 
crochet-work, and finish the end of the braid with 
two tassels. Each tassel consists of from twenty to 
twenty-four strands of knitting cotton four inches 
long, which are worked in the following manner: 
Take a piece of thread of the requisite length, lay it 
double, and with this double thread make a chain 
stitch foundation, leaving free a loop of the thread 
half an inch long, however.- When the strand is of 
the length required, draw the thread through the last 
loop and cut it off so that an end of thread half an 
inch long remains free. The loops at one end of the 
fringe strands are fastened together with a double 
thread of cotton, and are sewed to a piece of cord 
from an inch and a quarter to an inch and three-quar- 
ters long; slip one of the smallest balls on this cord. 
Both tassels are then sewed to the end of the braid. 


Tapestry Foundations for Lamp-Mats, Sofa- 
Pillows, etc., Figs. 1-4. 


See illustrations on page 332. 


Tuesr foundations are worked on plain canvas with 

lit zephyr worsted. In working them always stretch 
the thread back and forth so that it forms long stitches 
on the upper surface of the canvas, and very short 
stitches only on the wrong side. In working each 
stitch surround only one thread of the canvas. 

Figs. 1 and 2.— Founpation IN Two SHADES OF 
Green. For this foundation work, firat, the darker 
figures shown by the illustration with the darker 
worsted. Then work the star figures with lighter 
worsted as shown by Fig. 2; the latter shows the 
foundation enlarged in size, and also the manner of 
working it. The point indicated by @ on Fig. 2 
shows where to insert the needle in the canvas in 
working the next stitch, and the point marked xX 
shows where to draw the needle out for the next 
stitch. Finally, work the point Russe stitches with 
the lighter worsted. 

Fige. 3 and 4.—FounpaTIon In TWO SHADES OF 
Brown. Work this foundation in a manner similar 
to that of the preceding foundation, observing Fig. 4, 
and working first the darker and then the lighter 
figures. The cross stitches in the middle of the figures 
and the single long stitches between the squares are 
worked last. 


Medallions for Cigar-Cases, Card-Cases, etc. 
Satin Stitch Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 333. 
For the foundation of these medallions use silk, 


_cashmere, leather, cloth, etc., and work the embroid- 








ery with saddler’s silk of different colors, or mottled 
in half-polka and knotted stitch, and diagonal and 
dqyetailed satin stitch. The silk may also be of the 
ono of the foundation. 


Table-Cover with Satin Stitch and Gobelin 
Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 833. 


Ts table-cover of dark brown plush is surrounded 
with a border of light brown woolen reps, which is 
ornamented in Gobelin embroidery with dark and 
light brown saddler's silk in the des gn shown by Fig. 
2. A strip of plush seven-eighths of an inch wide 
joined to the border on the outer edge; the border is 
edged on both sides in point Russe with corn-colored 
twisted silk. Brown muslin lining and coarse silk 
cord and tassels complete the table-cover. To work 
the embroidery for the border, of which Fig. 2 shows 
a full-sized section, first transfer the design to a strip 
of woolen reps of the requisite size, which has pre- 
viously been basted on net or fine white muslin; b 
means of this foundation the reps is strengthened an 
the work is e more even. The border is worked 
in four separate parts, the ends of which are slo 
off so that every two pieces may be set together in a 
rectangular corner. In doing this the threads of the 


‘reps should run horizontally. The darker parts of the 


design are worked with dark silk in Gobelin stitch ; to 
do this insert the needle, always passing over one rib 
of the material, and between two such rows of stitches 
leave always an interval of one rib (see Fig. 2). The 
lighter parts are worked in straight satin stitch with 
light si These parts worked in satin stitch may 
be underlaid with worsted, or else worked without a 
foundation. In the middle of the table-cover set a 
circular piece of woolen reps of the requisite size, 
which is ornamented to correspond with the border 
in Gobelin embroidery, and surrounded with point 
Russe. The table-cover may be made without the 
embroidered centre. Having joined the embroidered 
strips with the foundation and with the outer strip of 
plush seven-eighths of an inch wide, and ornamented 
them in point Roane embroidery, finish the table-cover 
bebe lining, cord, and tassels as shown by the illus- 
tration. , 





ALAS! IT WAS. 


From daily toil to nightly rest 
Along the streets I went: 

At home, with love and honor blest, 
And gratefully content, 

I cared not though the rolling world 
Held more than me and mine— 
My home was all the sky o’ercurled, 

My own were all divine. 


I had a wife; to her I bowed: 
That angels dwelt in heaven 

I knew, and I was bold and proud 
That one to earth was given. 

She was that one; her folded wings 
Would sometimes wander forth, 

And then I knew such glorious things 
Were never made for earth. 


We had a child—oh, she was dear !— 
A link from heaven given, 

To tie this angel wife so near 
To me, so far from heaven; 

Six years of bliss and hope to me 
That I was worthy her; 

And then—oh, work of misery !— 
I dug her sepulchre. 


A few months more and all was o'er; 
Those angel wings had gone 

To waft her o’er the eternal shore, 
And I was all alone: 

Alone, but oft, in waking dreams, 
I see those angel wings, 

And start to learn what baseless gleams 
My overfondness brings. 


I feel the autumn chill of age: 
"Tis winter in my breast: 
I beg to close my pilgrimage, 
And find the boon of rest. ‘ 
But shall I see those seraph plumes? 
And shall I know that angel child? 
Alas! how foolish hope presumes, 
And doubt and darkness drive us wild! 





JEANNETTE LABOULAYE. 


N one of the great rambling tenement-houses 
that huddle together in the heart of old New 
York Jeannette Laboulaye lived. 

The court wherein the house stood was narrow 
and muddy; the house itself was old and rickety 
beyond belief; the stairs up which she daily climb- 
ed were worn and grimy with the tread of many 
feet, but, when you had once reached their sum- 
mit and opened the door of her room, you found 
there a neat little apartment—a paradise in com- 
parison with those surrounding it. ‘The window 
was curtained with snowy muslin, the floor cov- 
ered with a bright carpet. There was a white 
bed, a polished stove, a trim cupboard, a garden 
even, whose soil was confined in two wooden 
boxes which overflowed with geranium, mignon- 
ette, and pansies. 

And in this place Jeannette lived all alone. 
The tenants around her changed yearly, month- 
ly, even weekly; but she had lived there since 
her earliest recollections, for there it was that 
her French father, a widower and a refugee, had 
found a dwelling in this foreign land. In this 
very room she had seen him die, old and gray 
before his time. Isolated by mutual prejudice 
and inclination from those around her, she still 
clung to the place that had been her father’s ref- 
uge in time of trouble. She had idolized this 
father in his lifetime, and she treasured the lock 
of his dear silver hair and the painted miniature 
of his face as holy relics. 

But this little French girl had a buoyant na- 
ture. After the first bitter burst of grief his 
memory became to her a consolation, a cher- 
ished tenderness, rather than an unavailing sor- 
row. By her window she sat and stitched, and 
warbled over her stitching, day after day. Lhave 
said that she liyed here quite alone; but Jean- 
nette had one companion in her solitude, a most 
important member of the household, a great gray 
cat, and on this animal she bestowed all her sur- 
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plus milk of human kindness, as well as bounti- 
ful supplies of a less ethereal fluid. Let us hope 
that her affections were not utterly wasted. 

‘*Une vieille fille,” Jeannette called herself, 
with a laugh and a shrug; but she was not 
much past twenty, and very fresh and young in 
form and feature. In the years which had 
elapsed since her father’s death she had changed 
from a slender girl to a blooming woman, and a 
dream had come to her that comes to us one and 
all ere we die. She was haunted by a face—a 
fresh young face with love-light in its eyes and 
tender meanings on its lips. 

But the dreaming girl had an enemy she little 
suspected. He lurked in Jarvis’s Court—so the 
place was called. By day he lay beneath piles 
of refuse and down in the loathsome sewers ; by 
night he crawled forth to look upon the faces of 
his sleeping victims. And one and another were 
stricken down, and Jeannette came out of her 
solitude, and was bitter in self-reproaches for 
having hitherto held herself so far aloof. She 
sat by children’s bedsides, and tended and nursed 
them carefully, and bathed their poor neglected 
bodies—which was indeed an unaccustomed lux- 
ury. She even drew her little hoard of savings 
from the bank to provide them with necessities 
their poverty denied. And when the fiend was 
departing he laid his hand upon Jeannette; and 
the fever came and racked her body, and heat 
and thirst consumed her, and all the sweet fan- 
cies were changed to the ravings of delirium. 

She might have died, alone and uncared for, 
but that one of the women she had befriended 
came to her assistance and did all that a penni- 
less creature could do, even stealing moments 
from her own hard toil to watch beside her. 

And Jeannette, coming to life, found her 
room stripped of its treasures, her Sunday dress, 
her English books—the relics of her school- 
days, and those she had purchased with her own 
savings—all gone to pay the expenses of a tedi- 
ous illness. Nay, not quite gone, perhaps, for a 
pawnbroker’s ticket lay in their stead. 

And there were worse discoveries to come—a 
pile of unfinished work on the table, and the 
rent collector at the door. ‘This man was a 
callous wretch who had sold his soul to his em- 
ployer years before, and could or would listen 
to no answer but hard cash, yet, perforce, con- 
sented to wait a week. 

So the poor feeble girl set to work at her un- 
completed task. It was weary work. Her back 
ached, her fingers fell powerless again and again ; 
but at last it was finished, and none too soon, 
for the milk-man scowled darkly into the tiny 
pitcher Of lacteal fluid delivered on trust, and 
the baker shook his head and groaned over the 
morning rolls as they disappeared into Jean- 
nette’s basket. 

Yes, the last stitch was set, the snowy roses 
and buds and leaflets were all planted on the 
snowy cambric, and the little seamstress rose 
with a sigh of relief and donned her hat and 
shawl. The pretty gray dress she would have 
worn was gone, and she sighed as she looked in 
the glass at her thin, worn face. 

Could she have seen herself a few moments 
later, when the fresh air and dawning hope had 
brought the color to her cheek and the sparkle 
to her eye, she might have been reassured. 
How her foolish heart beat as she neared her 
destination ! 

And Edward Dana, her employer's son, stood 
in the doorway and smiled. ‘here was another 
with him, a gentleman who had some connection 
with the establishment, and whom she had often 
seen before: a handsome man he was called; 
but Jeannette had eyes only for‘one. 

Her errand over, and a new stock of work in 
hand, she had turned to leave; but Edward had 
followed her in and drew her aside behind a bale 
of linen goods, and there they stood and chatted. 

It was very sweet to know that he had missed 
her, that he would have called upon her long be- 
fore had he known her dwelling-place; and the 
laughter rippled from her lips, and her eyes 
shone, and her very heart danced. 

Then somebody called Edward away. A lady 
had stopped for him, and Jeannette saw the pink 
color flush his boyish face; and then he cried, 
**Good-by, my darling;” and he stooped and 
pressed a kiss upon her lips, and left her in a 
tremble of happiness. 

‘¢ That is the lady Mr. Dana is to marry.” 

Those were the words that fell upon her ear 
and smote her like a cruel blow, for she raised 
her eyes to see him seated behind two dashing 
horses, with a lady by his side—a beautiful little 
blonde, a dainty, delicate creature, whose violet 
eyes smiled into his, who touched his arm with 
her little gloved hand as she talked. 

He had called fer his darling, he had kissed 
her but a moment before, and now the dashing 
horses and the dainty lady needed all his care; 
he did not even seem to know that she was 
standing there. 

There were farther comments on this bride 
and bridegroom so soon to be. It was all so 
sudden, so terrible, that Jeannette longed to cast 
herself upon the pavement and die then and 
there, but for very shame she hurried on. 

When the white-faced moon peeped into her 
chamber window that night it looked upon a 
prostrate figure, pallid and motionless as any 
corpse—a figure with long dark hair unbound 
and floating loosely all around it. 

But when the morning came Jeannette sat at 
her daily task, her dress as neat as ever, her 
smooth hair braided in the same multitudinous 
braids, and her sweet face only a trifle paler. 
No careless observer could have guessed the 
change that had come upon her; but her heart 
knew its own bitterness. She songht to lay her 
short, bright dream to rest in her bosom, as she 
had her father’s sacred memory, another living 
sweetness for the long, weary years that were to 
come. Surely Edward had meant’ 'np til; 
though there had been words and glances that 
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his promised bride might not have cared to see. 
He had been kind to her only because she was 
poor and friendless. But he had kissed her! 
When she thought of that she felt that she could 
learn to hate him. 

Another week. Again Jeannette folded away 
the dainty embroidery, smiling as she did so at 
the folly of those who valued such things. ‘‘ There 
is nothing worth living for in this world but love,” 
she said. 

If one had told her that life had another sor- 
row in store for her, Jeannette would have laugh- 
ed him to scorn; but it was an added pang when 
the dapper clerk, laying down the wages she had 

eearned, informed her that her services would be 
no longer required, 

Ah! Edward was guilty indeed, if he feared 
to meet her face. 

There were no tears in her eyes. <A hard ar- 
mor seemed to have closed around her heart. 
All the busy outer world seemed as far away as 
though she had walked away into some craggy 
wilderness. But a touch recalled her senses. 

The tall man who had stood and talked with 
Edward only a week before, who had uttered 
the never-to-be-forgotten words which had rung 
in her ears, it seemed for weary centuries, was 
close beside her. He questioned her. He was 
certainly very kind. She blamed herself for the 
vague dislike she had felt for him; but it is hard 
to love one’s executioner, be he ever so blameless 
of any evil intent. 

He was only a moneyed partner, the gentle- 
man said, and did not like to interfere in any 
business arrangement, but would procure her 
employment elsewhere. And then—it seemed 
like a strange dream a moment after it was over 
—he had taken her hand, he was telling her of 
a house and carriage and dainty living and fine 
apparel that should be hers if she would have 
them at his hands; and Jeannette had lifted her 
honest eyes to his, and told him the simple truth, 
that she did not love him as a wife should love, 
and he had left her with a scow] upon his face. 

Why was it that the hot blood mounted to her 
cheek? Why this desperate pang of helpless 
wrath and agony ? 

Surely he had done her the greatest honor a 
man could do to any woman. Had he not 
spoken of a home that they should share togeth- 
er? But he had uttered no word of love, of 
hers or of his. Did he think a woman’s heart 
was bought with wealth and luxury and silk at- 
tire? Ah! Jeannette’s true woman's instinct 
had taught her what her girlish innocence could 
not guess. 

A cool breeze blew across her heated face. 
She raised her eyes to find that her aimless feet 
had led her far astray. She was standing at the 
entrance of a great lumber-yard built on the riv- 
er-bank. There was no one near but a few 
ragged urchins playing among the piles of tim- 
ber, and she wandered farther in and stood be- 
side the water. Across the Hudson the great 
red sun was sinking over the black hills; and as 
she watched the deepening colors of the sky and 
water, and the waves lapping the pile of timbers 
at her feet, strange new thoughts crept into her 
mind. Would any one be the worse, she asked 
herself, if she were to wait there till the gray 
night had settled down upon the scene, and then 
slip into the cold, cold water and be at rest? 
Would God be so very angry with her? She 
was so very lonely and desolate! 

Then she fell to thinking how the little room 
would look without her, how the spiders would 
creep in and hang their curtains under the snowy 
ones at the window, how the dust would sift in 
and lie thick upon all things, and then how 
strange hands would break open the door, and 
handle her dear father’s miniature and the lock 
of his silver hair. ‘* But what will it matter,” 
she said, ‘‘ when I am gone?” 

What a little thing will turn the current of 
one’s thoughts! A gaunt gray cat came down 
the pile of wood behind her, and sidled down 
beside Jeannette and rubbed against her dress 
with a pitiful cry; and as the girl stooped to 
stroke it a thought of her little pet at home 
smote her conscience. 4 

‘*Poor little Minnie!” she said. 
locked her in with my own hands. She would 
die there alone—perhaps go mad! What a self- 
ish, heartless girl I am!’’ And she turned her 
back to the river and her temptation forever. 

‘*'This comes of living such a selfish, lonely 
life. Father mine!” she cried, ‘‘if you had lived, 
it would never have come to this.” 

And she planned her life anew, leaving love 
and home affections out of the scheme. 

Her way lay through a park, and as she crossed 
its stones a figure rose to meet her. 

Edward! Why had he come just now, when 
she was trying so hard to be good? He moved 
toward her hastily. 

‘¢ Jeannette,” he said, ‘‘I meant to have seen 
you to-day, but I was out of town. The train 
was late. It is growing dark, but you will let 
me see you home? I have something to tell you 
first.” 

And he stooped in the twilight to look into 
her face. How glad she was that the tears she 
had shed beside the river were dry! ‘There was 
even a smile upon her lips. She would have re- 
sisted when he led her to asrustic bench near by. 

‘* Yet why not have all over between us once 
and forever ?” she asked herself. ‘I am strong 
now: Something to tell me, Edward? Stop, 
let me tell you. You are going to be married.” 

‘** Not so fast!” cried Edward, growing grave. 
‘* Every thing is ready but the bride’s consent.” 

‘** You will have that too.” 

And Jeannette laughed a ringing laugh. It 
was well done, but it sounded hollow in her own 
ears. 7 

‘**Tét nie tell you what g§he is like,” she went 
on. \**She Kas\biueleges—?” 

* Binck’adsloes,”” brdke in“Edward, - 

** Golden hair—” 


**T have 
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** Darling,” he cried, ‘‘ there is only one wom- 


an in the world for me, and her hair is black as 
midnight, and she has the loveliest eyes and the 
sweetest smile and the prettiest brown skin and 
the cunningest ways of any litde darling that 
ever lived.” . 

And then and there he clasped her to his 
heart; but she held him from her, and a hun- 
dred black suspicions came thronging in upon 
her. It was hard to think any wrong of him, 
but she had known so much wickedness. Poor 
Jeannette! As calinly as she could she told him 
the words that had given her such pain. 

‘*That was a shabby trick!” said Edward, 
starting to his feet. But he only langhed. He 
never knew for many a long day after that the 
trick had been plaved upon Jeannette, and was 
no boyish stratagem to bring a laugh upon him- 
self. ‘‘ Yes, darling,” he ended; ‘‘that lady is 
my brother's wife. Let us follow their ex- 
ample ;”” and in the shadow of the leafy trees 
they sealed the contract with a kiss. 

Jeannette is now the honored mistress of a hap- 
py home. For all her happiness, she could not 
part from her little home without a sigh. ‘‘ But 
living love is better thar? all beside,” she said. 

The pictured face of the sweet-hearted French- 
man looks down upon his daughter's fireside ; 
and Minnie, the little animal which was once 
Jeannette’s only tie to the living world, though 
long past its graceful kittenhood, and even its 
mouse-catching prime, has still a corner there. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
No more “S8tro Governments.” — Mr. Disraeli in 
Mancheaeter.—Is ‘‘ Lothair” a serious Picture of Life 


or a Satire 7?—Frederic Denison Maurice.—The Strike 
of the Farm Laborers. 


“e WE are wiser than we know,” says the 
poet, and certainly when I wrote to you 


that the government, notwithstanding its large 
majority on the matter, would find the provis- 
ions of the Parks bill difficult to carry out, I lit- 
tle thought that they would withdraw it altogeth- 
er. ‘This, however, in effect, they have done. 
‘*'You may hold meetings,” the people are now 
informed, ‘‘in Hyde Park, Battersea Park, Re- 
gent’s Park, and Victoria Park, but not in St. 
James’s Park or Kensington Gardens ;” which 
is as though a mother should tell her unruly 
children, ‘‘ You may rompas you will in the best 
drawing-room and dining-room, but not in the 
pantry,’ where there is obviously no room for 
them, and which they never wished to desecrate. 
Of course the cabinet is accused of ‘‘ weakness” 
for this concession; but the fact is, that this 
question of right to hold public meetings is a 
very dangerous one. A government must either 
give in, or have the soldiers out ; and even when 
they are out—as happened on the occasion of 
what is now called the Hyde Park riots—it has to 
order them home again. Walpole, the conserva- 
tive, and Bruce, the liberal Home Secretary, 
very naturally shrank each in his turn from back- 
ing his ‘‘ You shall not” with a rifle-ball. There 
is no knowing when the echoes of that shot 
would cease. The day of ‘‘strong govern- 
ments,’’ in the sense in which the Duke of Wel- 
lington understood the phrase, is passed and gone 
forever. 

And yet the conservatives imagine, because 
Mr. Disraeli has been received in Manchester 
with enthusiasm, that ‘‘ they are gaining.” You 
might as well imagine, when watching the ebb- 
ing sea, that because a single wave comes nearer 
to your feet that the tide is ‘‘comingin.” Man- 
chester men are growing very rich, and the 
flower wealth is almost always accompanied by 
the tare conservatism, and so far the reception 
of Mr. Disraeli is significant. But when this 
long and brilliant Lancashire speech comes to be 
‘*fried’—I thank you, cousins, for teaching us 
that word—what. has this airy statesman to 
boast himself upon but the passing of that Re- 
form bill which he stole almost word for word 
from Mr. Bright, and which even his own fol- 
lowers allow was a bid for the democratic vote 
beyond what the liberals as a government dared 
to offer? As to futnre policy, he has none to 
offer; and even in defense of what is rotten in 
our constitution he has naught to say. On the 
question of our hereditary House of Peers, the 
existence of which is threatened (nnd, unlike ‘‘a 
threatened man,” it will not ‘‘ live long’’), he has 
only to observe that ‘‘ the idea of ‘life peers’ is 
ridiculous, since na, man is a peer when he is 
dead.” Imagine a once Prime Minister perpe- 
trating this fifth-rate joke in apology for a sys- 
tem which ennobles ‘‘ the tenth transmitter of a 
foolish face” in his cradle, and awards the high- 
est honors of the state to those who have ap- 
plied themselves most diligently to being descend- 
ed from their ancestors! And the worst of it is 
that those who know Mr. Disraeli best know 
that, while fooling it and its admirers to the top 
of their bent, there is no man who in his heart 
despises the British aristocracy so much as he. 
He has dragged it through the dirt, he has made 
it eat its own words, and he has refused to sully 
his own Caucasian brow with a gewgaw coronet. 
Such things were very well for women. ‘‘ Let 
my wife be made Viscountess Beaconsfield, if 
that would be any satisfaction to your Majesty ;” 
but as for himself he is Benjamin Disraeli, Bo- 
hemian, intellectual fire-work maker, gentle- 
man of the preg, who has made his own way in 
the world with tongue and pen, and courts no 
other handle to his name than ‘‘ Right Honora- 
ble” before and ‘‘M.P.” behind it. And it is 
his reputation for this independence of character 
that is the true secret of his success with the 
Lancashire men. In politics he and they have 
nothing in common. He opposed himself, tooth 
and nail, to that free trade which has been the 
breath of Manchester nostrils; but he knew 
when to accept the inevitable, and how to do so 
with a good grace. ‘‘ Protection is not dead 
yet,” cried one of its most enthusiastic support- 
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ers, at a certain conservative banquet: ‘‘ ask 
Mr. Disraeli vonder.” 

‘* My dear friend,” answered that gentleman, 
affably, ‘it is, I assure you, both dead and 
dlamned.” 

His frankness commends him—and not only 
because it lavs him open to their attacks—even 
to his enemies. ‘Then his books are popular 
with both sides. Those who prostrate them- 
selves before the shrine of Swelldom, who be- 
lieve that to be titled is to be great, and to be 
rich is to be happy, take ‘‘ Lothair” for gospel ; 
while others, who are wiser, and more charitable 
in their opinion of its author's wisdom, perceive 
in it, not a serious pictare of life, but a spark- 
ling satire. 

A poor and insuccessful man or woman (sach 
as a female novelist}, beholding afar off the 
glories of the great world, might possibly accept 
its radiance with reverence, as though it came 
from a source serene and pure as the stars them- 
selves ; but it may well seem incredible that Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, at the end of a life spent among 
the fire-flies of fashion, should lie under so gross 
and grievous a mistake. Let us prefer to think 
him a good-natared satirist plumbing the depths 
of human folly, rather than still the fop whom 
Chalon painted nearly half a century ago. 

‘This month we mourn the loss of the kindliest 
divine whom England has ever knowo—that of 
Frederic Denison Maurice: a man who has 


suffered losses for his noble outspoken thoughts, . 


yet never sought to be made a martyr; who has 
gained the respect of all good men, even though 
they were his theological opponents; and whose 
personal spiritual influence has probably been 
greater than that of any Englishman since Cole- 
ridge. You will remember Tennyson’s invitation 
to him just after his ‘‘ broad” views of Chris- 
tianity had cost him his professorship at King’s 
College : 
‘Come, when no graver cares employ, 
Godfather, come and see your : 


Your presence will be sun in winter, 
Making the little one leap for joy. 


“*For, being of that honest few 
Who give the Fiend himself his due, 
Should eighty thousand college councils 
Thunder ‘ Anathema,’ friend, at you; 


‘Should all our Churchmen foam in spite 
At you, so careful of the 
et one hearth would give you welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight.” 

The aims and thoughts of this good man were, 
indeed, what the laureate describes them to have 
been . 

‘* How best to help the alender store, 
How mend the dwell of the poor, 
How gain in life, as fife advan 
Valor and charity more and more; 
and he is gone to reap the golden grain of his 
good deeds. How strange it seems to read that 
such a saint—for saint he was in its good sense— 
was once challenged to fight a duel! Yet so it 
happened. In 1830 he sold a novel, called 
“* Eustace Conway ; or, the Brother and Sister,” 


to Bentley, but the time being unfavorable (by . 


reason of the political excitement attending the 
passing of the first Reform bill) to its publica- 
tion, it did not appear till four years afterward. 
Mr. Maurice had probably forgotten all about 
it, when in his Warwickshire curacy he received 
a mortal defiance from the famous author of 
‘* Peter Simple” for having named the villain of 
his novel Captain Marryat. The cartel ‘must 
in any case have been declined, since no one in 
holy orders is privileged to accept such invita- 
tions ; but we can well imagine the fiery captain’s 
disgust at being unable to draw blood from a 
man whose excuse for his conduct aggravated his 
offense; for the young curate had never so much 
as heard of Marrvat’s name. Maurice lived, as 
Dean Stanley told us on Sunday last in West- 
minister Abbey, *‘in the very thick of the stir- 
ring inflnences of our time,” and *‘ while clinging 
passionately and devotedly to the ages of the past, 
was full of all the thonghts and events of our 
own momentous century...... Not a public event 
of joy or sorrow but called torth a sympathetic 
or indignant cry from that travailing soul.” 

The last circumstance, probably, that did so 
was ‘‘the Warwickshire strike.” This is the 
little cloud of the size of a man’s hand that will 
grow and grow till it overshadows all English 
soil. ‘The laborer—the mere tiller of the land— 
out of the depths of his poverty, and stung by 
pangs of starvation into unwonted action, has 
**struck” at last. ‘The movement has already 
spread to Cambridgeshire, to Lincolnshire, to 
Herefordshire; and this is but the beginning. 
The work-house, nay, the prison, has no fears 
tor a man who has but ten shillings 2 week to 
support his wife and as many children—or even 
half as many. ‘Think, only think, what a pair 
of shoes costs—one pair of shoes!—and then 
endeavor to make ten shillings (even on paper) 
cover the week’s cost of shoes, clothing, food, 
for seven souls! We suppose the cottage to be 
rent free, which is by no means always the case, 
and even when it is, the tenant loses it whenever 
he is dismissed from his employment. It is this 
that these poor men demand—a cottage from the 
landlord, not from the farmer, and sixteen shil- 
lings a week for eleven hours’ work per diem. 
If not, let their masters beware lest at harvest- 
time there be no workers, and Famine stalk 
hand in hand with Ruin through the land! 
I am afraid you will think my ‘‘ gossip” very 
serious this week; but as Sergeant Buzfuz ob- 
served to the little judge, ‘‘One can not joke 
with the heart seared”—as it well may be by 
these scathing revelations from Warwickshire. 
A rich but sour old maid of our acquaintance 
was asked to subscribe to the fund that is being 
raised to assist these poor folk in what is gen- 
erally considered to be their reasonable demands. 

‘“No,” said she; ‘‘ten shillings a week may 
be small wages, but the more they have the 
more they'll want; that is the case with all that 
sort of people.” 
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‘‘ But, my dear madam,” urged the advocate 
of mercy, ‘‘ consider their starving wives and 
children !” 

**'Thevy shonldn’t have wives,” was the tart 
rejoinder, ‘‘if they can’t keep ‘em: and as for 
children, J can't bear them.” : 

‘“*No,” said the indignant philanthropist, 
stung into epigram, ‘‘ and you never will.” 

R. Kemsre, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ONFUSION of words often causes confusion 

of ideas; and there are probably thousands 
of children and not a few adults who have a 
vague impression that cocoa-nuts, cocoa-nibs, 
cocoa-nut milk and cocoa oil are all derived 
from one common source. The mistake is not 
made without some cause, since the substance 
which we use as a beverage shonld really be 


spelied cacao. It is the seed of an evergreen tree, 


called Theobroma cacao, which is found chiefly 
in South and Central America and in the West 
Indies. The fruit of the tree is not unlike a 
meion, and the seed-beans imbedded in it fur- 
nish the material for what is popularly called 
cocoa, and from which chocolate is prepared. 
But the cocoa-nut, which is such a favorite with 
children, is the product of the lofty cocoa-palm, 
which grows in many tropical countries. The 
word cacao belonged to the Mexican language— 
perhaps American lips found it not easily spok- 
en, and hence the ob aon cocoa. The cacao 
beans, when roasted and broken or reduced to 

wder, form the cocoa of commerce; when the 

ns are ground to paste, sugar, starch, and 
fragrant seasonings added, and then cast into 
moulds, they form chocolate, so called from 
chocolalt, the Mexican name for the cacao-tree. 
The oil and gluten contained in cocoa render it 
exceedingly nourishing; and physicians gener- 
ally agree ee when properly prepared, it is 
most serviceable to pace nen invalids, and 
promotes health and digestion. 





One of the wise men of Boston has made a 
discovery—namely, that milk as furnished b 
the cow has 87 per cent. of water; as furnish 
by the milk-men it has an addition of 33 per 
cent. more. Consequently, he says, this makes 
120 per cent. of water, producing a fluid 20 per 
cent. weaker than that which comes from the 
aqueduct! It must be debilitating to live on 
such a fluid as that! 





We cease to wonder at the multitude of tucks 
and ruffies and flounces which ornament or dis- 
figure—as the case may be—the fashionable gar- 
ments of the present day, when we are informed 
that no less than 685,000 sewing-machines were 
made by American companies in the year 1871. 





Mrs. Partington is getting impatient. She 
says she does wish they would hurry up and pass 
the silver service bill in Washington. She 


wants one. 





Foote’s comedy of ‘‘ The Lame Lover,”’ which 
has not been presented since it was first played 
at the old Haymarket Theatre, in 1770, has been 
revived in London. It has not met with preat 
success, however. The part of Sir Luke Limp 
was written by Foote for himself after the am- 
putation of his leg. 


The interior of the great Boston Coliseum 
will be ornamented at an expense of about ten 
thousand dollars. The names registered for 
season tickets to the Jubilee have alrcady reach- 
ed a high number. 





The monthly report of the Agricultural De- 
partment states that the British government has 
established a cinchona plantation at St. Hefena, 
at an elevation of 2600 feet above the sea. There 
are now nearly one thousand trees, in a fin 
healthy condition, the tallest between seven an 
eight feet above the ground. The land forming 
the plantation is very steep and rugged. The 
entire cost of the trees is about a dollar and a 
half each. Plantations of pines and other valu- 
able timber trees have also been established, 
and efforts arc making to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco and Guinea hemp. 





The best paintings are not the work of a hasty 
hand. The following story is told of Rosa Bon- 
heur. She was making her first tour in the High- 
lands with some English friends. As they drove 
across from Loch Lomond to Loch Katrine b 
Inversnaid, on a day gray with Scotch mist, sud- 
denly an advanced picket of rough little High- 
land cattle—red, black, and dun, with shagey 
manes hanging low over their fiery cyes, be- 
tween their wide-spreading horns — emerged 
from the mist, and, blowing the breath from 
their nostrils, took a deliberate survey of the 
travelers from a rocky eminence overhanging 
the road. Rosa Bonheur sprang up delighted, 
took in the group with an intense and incisive 
look, as if she had been photographing them in 
her mind, and saying, as tf half to herself, “I'll 
paint that,”” sat down again. The journey end- 
ed, she bought a little stock of Highland sheep 
and cattle, and commenced to study them, to 
draw and paint them in all attitudes. After 
about cighteen months of constant study she 
commenced the painting of that very picture of 
which she had, as it were, taken a negative on 
her sensitized mental plate nearly two years be- 
fore—the picture of the Highland cattic looking 
out of the mist. She was occupied about two 
months in painting it. 





An exchange is puree by the question of a 
correspondent: ‘‘ Whether the Mr. Jefferson 
who is playing ‘Rip Van Winkle’ at the the- 
atres is the same man who was President of 
the United States, or is it his son?’ The anx- 
ious inquirer of this question should be put in 
the same category with the New Jersey man 
who, having heard that Columbus was in Ohio 
immediately started West to interview the ol 

man about the voyage which resulted in the dis- 
covery of America. 





Not long ago there was an annual meeting at 
Glasgow of the members of the umbrella trade. 
In the report read the following distinct asser- 
tion was made: ‘‘ A good umbrella is a sure test 
of a man’s respectability;’’ which would be 


worthy of special consideration except for the 


fact that umbrellas are seldom considered as 
private property. Umbrellas are of great an- 
tiquity. Mention is made of them in Chinese 
books more than one thousand five hundred 
years old. The Empcror of China has twenty- 
four umbrellas carried before him when he oes 
out hunting. In Burmah princes use very large 
umbrellas as a protection against both sun and 
rain, and they are carried by separate attendants. 
The “Lord of the Twenty-four Umbrellas’’ is 
one of the titics of the king. Umbrellas werc 
known in England one hundred and fifty years 
ago, though Jonas Hunway, who diced in 1786, 
was the first who had the courage to carry one 
in London. He used the uwbrella for thirty 
years before he died. " 





In Nevada a curious sort of stone is found. It 
ix round, and usually about the size of a walnut. 
If several of these are placed a few feet apart on 
any level surface, they immediately begin trav- 
eling toward cach other, until they reach a com- 
mon centre, when they remain together like a lot 
of eggs in a nest. The cause of these stones 
poulng together is doubtless the magnetic fron 
ore of which they are composed. 





We learn that the managers of the National 
Academy of Design in this city have decided to 
open the gallerics hereafter on Sundays from 12 
to 6 o'clock P.M., making the price of admis- 
sion fifteen cents. 





Tu the death of Prince Paul Gogarin Russia has 
lost a firm friend, and the emperor one of his 
most trusted companions. He was cighty-four 
rears old, and had served his country Faithfully 
rom boyhood. Hic had received numerous hon- 
ors for his fidelity to the government. The 
cause Of his death was apoplexy, and the sud- 
den stroke is thus accounted for: A few days 
before his illness he was spending the evening 
with the emperor, with whom he was very in- 
timate. They were engaged in whist when 6up- 
per was announced. ‘‘Come,"’ said the em- 
peror, “let us go and cat; we can finish the 
rubber afterwarl.’”’ After supper the prince 
failed to remember his appointment, but went 
home. On his arrival there he happened to 
think of the breach of etiquette he had been 
lity of. This, to him, was an almost unpar- 
onable offense. ‘*My God!’ he exclaimed, 
cla ping his hand to his forehead, ‘‘ what have 
I done!’ and till his illness he ever seemed 
brooding over this, to his mind, most unfortu- 
nate affair. 





Among the curious incidents of the times is 
the recent receipt by Vice-President Colfax of a 
letter from some demented individual suggest- 
ing a meeting of all the high officials of the 

overnment at the Capitol to discuss the Ala- 
ma claims, and adjust the trouble by arran- 
gin a ma e between him, the said demented 
ndividual, and Queen Victoria. 





An English steamer recently brought into New 
York among its cargo a box about six fect long, 
in shape and size like the outer box of a coffin. 
On account of its supposed contents it wae 
handled tenderly and respectfully. The custom- 
house officers, however, looked Into the affair as 
a matter of duty. On opening the box a black- 
covered, silver-mounted coffin appeared. This 
contained, instead of ‘the body of a noted crim- 
inal sent home for burial,’’ as was asserted, a 
la quantity of lace curtains, fishing - tackle, 
and expensive bronze goods, the duty on which 
was No claimant for the ‘body’ has 
appeared. 





A week or two ago, while some workmen were 
removing the ruins of a malt-house in the Chi- 
burned district, toe, came upon some 
aoe materials, which burst into flames 
on coming in contact with the air. 





The birth and burial place of the “‘ Father of 
his Country’’ is again the subject of controver- 
sy. Years ago, when the “ Mount Vernon La- 
dies’ Association” purchased the estate, onc 
Miss Cunningham was made a life regent of it. 
This lady has been publicly accused of wasting 
the revenues of Mount Vernon, and using the 
establishment as if it were her own private 
property. Miss Cunningham has defended her- 
self openly, ne that the revenues have not 
been large, neither have they been wasted. The 
affair docs not yet seem to he settled. 





The sensation of weariness and weight about 
the eyes which is experienced by those who read 
in railroad cars is accounted for, on high medi- 
cal authority, by the fact that the exact distance 
between the cyes and paper can not be main- 
tained. The concussions and oscillations of the 
train disturb the power of vision, and any varia- 
tion, however slight, Is met by an effort at ac- 
commodation 0n the part ofthe eyes. Theshift- 
ing iight is also un added difficulty. The fa- 
tizgue thus produced in a delicate organ must 
often result in permanent injury. 





Tn 1860 the population of Key West, Florida, 
was about 3000. Now it is estimated at 7000 
aud is rapidly increasing. In consequence o 
the insurrection in Cuba many wealthy inhabit- 
ante of that island have permanently established 
their business at Key West. 





Ten superb horses belonging to Mr. Robert 
Bonner have cost him the little sum of $145,500. 
The prices paid are as follows: 


Dexter............ 000 Opcivatenesds 5,000 
Pocahontas....... 85,000 | Joe Elliott 10,000 
HOT sci s iene vs 6,000 | Flatbush Maid.... 4,000 
Edward Everett... 20,000 | Mambrino Bertie, 
y Palmer..... 5,000; about.......... __ 12,000 
Peerleas.......... 5,500 Total....... . $145,500 





The transit of Venus which occurs in 1874 will 
be a very important event in the astronomical 
world. From data obtained at the transit of 
1769 Encke computed the distance of the sun 
from the earth to be 95,000,000 miles. Other 
methods of computation have given varying dis- 
tances. <A favorable transit occurs only’ once in 
centuries; hence its importance as a means of 
establishing the correct distance of the sun. The 
British government will establish five stations 
of observation, with appropriate instruments; 
Germany will send out four governmental expe- 
ditions; Russia and France will also make au- 
thorized Observations, 
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LADY’S DINNER DRESS. 


HIS effective costume has an under-skirt of 


rose pink satin, trimmed with a wide gath- 


ered flounce of the material. Trained over-skirt 
of pearl-colored satin, edged with wide rose pink 
netted fringe, surmounted by four rows of nar- 
row black, velvet ribbon. Three rows of the 
same velvet ribbon extend up the front of the 
over-skirt, which is shortened in front and draped 
above the top of the flounce of the under-skirt. 
Pompadour waist of pearl-colored satin, with 
Marie Antoinette collar of rose-colored satin, 
trimmed with three rows of black velvet ribbon 
and a black velvet bow, and slashed sleeves 


edged with rose pink netted fringe, and trimmed- 


with rose pink bows and black velvet ribbon. 
Wide white lace in the neck. Bow of rose pink 
and pearl-colored satin loops, with black velvet 
ends inthe hair. Pearl- 
colored slippers with 
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of the guests, their ages, and the construction of 
the ladies’ petticoats. It may be that publicity 
is thus ostentatiously given to the names of those 
who contribute toward the future ménage of the 
happy couple in order that the standard may be 
raised, and that the donor of a water-bottle may 
shrink from appearing in the same list with the 
donor of a diamond bracelet. That aim, how- 
ever, has not yet been realized, and the list of 
objects is as varied and as free from all conneo- 
tion with each other as the words which make 


up a page of Webster's Dictionary. The com- 


pany is n medley one; sugar basins and aneroids, 
an antique pair of bellows, a musical-box, a sketch 
mounted as a fan, fifty traveling articles to make 
locomotion impossible, and a basket of snow- 


drops. 
Were the bride and bridegroom endowed with 


ostrich-like digestions they might find some use 





that a young person who either marries or dies 
Whatev- 
er may be the cause, the dilemma remains the 
Much mental agony is undergone, in- 
creasing as the interval before the marriage be- 
Some prudent persons have a 
stock of objects always at hand, one of which 
forward upon receipt of the intelligence, 
and thus they may have the good fortune to send 
the first of the fifteen inkstands which follow. 
She who hesitates is lost; now helplessly be- 
moaning her condition, now peering uneasily 
into shop-windows, and finding that every thing 
costs thirty dollars when she is prepared to spend 
‘only twenty. Her sense of her unfortunate posi- 
tion daily grows in intensity, and she may next 
be seen sitting in a shop with a choice selection 
in front of her, among which are a blotting-book 
covered with excrescences of brass like a port- 


is sure of being kindly spoken of.” 
same. 
comes shorter. 


the 
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scavengers of refuse ; what is too dirty, too use- 
less, too nly for other purposes, they absorb ; 
but it is too hard to be called upon to look at it 
again when exposed to view in the drawing-room 
of the unfortunate girl whose future life is to be 
spent, or supposed to be spent, in its contempla- 
tion. There are entertainments of divers kinds 
and degrees of dullness, but the entertainment 
which is given for the display of the objects we 
have described is without an equal. Neatly ar- 
ranged upon the tables in symmetrical order lie 
these specimens of fashionable taste, ‘‘ several 
hundreds in number,” slips of paper being attached 
to them recording the names of the givers. Here 
the lady and the windmill meet once more, regret- 
fully perhaps, for some kind friend announces that 
she only gave ten dollars for the candlesticks 
opposite ; another has picked up something for 
seven dollars which produces a sublime effect, 

and the name of the 

shop where similar ob- 


rose pink rosettes. See meat a a == Jects can be procured is 
| whispered in secret. 

a Bl Bk | There is a_ pleasing 
WEDDINGS . equality evinced in the 
AND WEDDING display ; the mistress and 
PRESENTS. the house - maid think 


T is a matter of un- 

questionable notorie- 
ty that all marriages are 
made in heaven, and it 
is equally certain that 
the beautiful descrip- 
tions of them which we 
read must be due to 
celestial correspondents. 
Such choice of words, 
such felicity of arrange- - 
ment, such grace of epi- 
thets, could notemanate | 
from any inferior source, | 
and the future historian 
will best gather from 


of oe ee. 


these chronicles the con- 
dition of the English 
language in our day, 
and the manners and 
customs of those who 
spoke it. We shall not, 
perhaps, be accused of 
unnecessary repetition if 
we call attention to the 
subject. The sun is shin- 
ing, and peculiar interest 


by his friend who is _of- 
_ ficiating as groomsman, 
and who is qualified by 
frequent service for the 
efficient discharge of the 
multifarious duties which 
are attached to the posi- 
tion. At precisely thir- 
teen minutes and a half 
past eleven they alight 
at the church, saluted by 
the acclamations of the 
crowd, the excitement 
of the by-standers, and 
the symphony of bells. 
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the same thing ‘* beauti- 
ful,” and probably spend 
the same amount of 
money upon the object 
of their admiration. 

‘The custom of giving 
wedding presents as it 
now exists is a social tax 
which, though paid by 
every one, is only paid 
grudgingly and on com- 
pulsion. It represents 
neither affection nor in- 
terest, and is nut pro- 
ductive of the smallest 
profit to any save the 
tradesmen whose wares 
are sold for the purpose. 
What is to be done with 
the windmill? Should 
the first opportunity be 
seized for getting rid of 
it, there is the risk that 
its donor will tenderly 
inguire after it. It can 
not be given away after 
the lapse of six months, 
for its color is gone, and 
it looks as if it might 
have been present at Hil- 
pah’s wedding to Sha- 
lum. The poor thing 
eventually finds a shel- 
ter and a home in some 
spare bedroom of a coun- 
s try house, where damp 
NAD ae and dust hasten its de- 
Mtn da ii Agha cay. Sometimes it is 

—— destined to a harder fate. 
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One swallow does not 
make a summer, and the 
gift of a wedding present 
does not insure the cele- 
bration of a marriage; 
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til the climax is reached 
when the bride enters, 
leaning of somebody's 
arm, and supported by 
her bride-maids supplied 
with jewelry by a neigh- 
boring firm, which thus 
has the good fortune to 
secure eight advertise- 
ments of its goods. ‘The 
religious . ceremony is 
performed with peculiar 
solemnity,unbroken save 
by the fidgeting of the 
groomsman; the bene- 
diction is pronounced, 
and on repairing to the 
vestry the formalities of 
registration are gone 
through—a part of the 
ceremony which is often 
described’ in language 
worthy of Burke. After 
this the party. repair 
again to @ mansion or 
residence, where a sump- 
tuous déjeuner is pre- 
pared, and numerous 
covers are laid—a mysterious but interesting 
process. It is here that oratory is displayed to 
its best advantage, and graceful tributes are paid 
on all sides, characterized by good taste, by brev- 
ity, and fluency. At precisely four minutes past 
two the bride and bridegroom take leave of their 
friends, and set out on their wedding journey. 
Meantime the ‘‘ friends” separate, and the 
correspondent is enabled to furnish those adver- 
tisements which all read with interest, if not with 
excitement. ‘The enumeration of the presents 
and of the names both of their eminent manufac- 
turers and of their donors fills columns, and af- 
fords invaluable opportunities for fine writing. 
The ‘* members of the domestic household,” call- 
ed sometimes by profane and illiterate people 
servants, contribute something difficult to carry 
and impossible to pack. It is interesting to know 
that the flowers were not the production of na- 
ture, but were expressly swpplied for the occa- 
sion by the floral manufacturer : nor is the name 
of the pastry-cook wanting who made the indi- 
gestible compound termed a “ bride-cake.” A 
few years more, and we shall be told the incomes 
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LADY’S DINNER DRESS, 


for these articles. As it is, they often prove the 
most unmitigated nuisance, a misery alike to him 
who gives and to him or her who receives. It 
occasionally happens that the announcement of 
an engagement, instead of recalling the fact that 
two people are perfectly certain of being happy 
for life, that the cares of this world are over for 
them, and that a beautiful account of their mar- 
riage will appear in the newspapers and enrich 
the literature of the country, only suggests the 
painful thought that a present must be given, 
and, in order to be given, must be bought. To 
explain the grounds for this impression would 
be impossible. A slight relationship exists be- 
tween the victim and one or other of the engaged 
pair, and the persons about to marry are going 
to live in the city, possibly in a large house. It 
may be that the intending giver received at some 
former period a perfectly useless and now blacken- 
ed object, too dirty to make its appearance again 
in the world of rabbish, and that she feels bound 
to reciprocate the attention. ‘‘ Human nature,” 
says & great authoress, ‘‘is so well disposed 
toward those who are in interesting situations 


manteau, a miniature helmet, two shepherdesses 
of modern porcelain, a silver-gilt machine for 


brushing away crumbs after breakfasting in bed, 
a gentleman in ormolu looking into a windmill 
about the same size as himself and of the same 
material, both containing cavities in their insides 
for matches, the discovery of which would occu- 
py a lifetime. What a choice is here! The 
biggest fool of her acquaintance has just ordered 
the silver-gilt machine, which costs a hundred 
dollars ; so she takes the windmill, with a sigh of 
relief, and sends it as a little object to remind her 
friend of the happy hours they have spent together. 
Her friend sends in return a little note assuring 
her that she will always value it, reflecting that it 
is a just requital for the ormolu porcupine stuffed 
with pins which she had presented on a previous 
occasion. But the donor and the windmill are 
not destined to lose sight of one another just yet. 
It is bad enough to see the rubbish in a shop, 
but there is some excuse for the production of 
these costly and worthless trifles. What the 
dogs are in the East to the streets, the givers of 


modern wedding presents are to the trade the 


Vi wi WU it} : 
| i" possessor, whose feelings 
WN on its reappearance we 
| forbear from comment- 
ing on. If the state 
would include wedding 
presents among the as- 
sessed taxes, and fix a 
definite sum’ to be paid 
at the beginning of each 
year, great relief would 
be experienced ; the gov- 
ernment would of course 
realize a profit, and a 
large sum would still re- 
main to be distributed 
as marriage portions. 
The present inequality 
would be remedied ; for, 
as it is, those who never 
marry at all (and their 
number is daily increas- 
ing) receive no return 
for their original outlay ; 
but on the institution of 
the tax this need no 
longer be the case. Sin- 
gle women, on attaining 
the age of forty -five, 
might, on condition of subscribing a declaration 
setting forth the extreme improbability of their 
marrying, and their aversion to that condition, 
receive the sum to which they would have been 
entitled on marriage. Widows, on the other 
hand, would get nothing under any circum- 
stances, being exhorted to remain contented with 
the ormolu of the first marriage. During the in- 
terval before the adoption of this plaw we have 
but one remedy to propose. Surely the old shoes 
which are now so lavishly thrown away at the 
departure of the bride and bridegroom are ca- 
pable of conversion into some valuable substance, 
which can not be predicated of wedding presents. 
Let, therefore, the next ‘‘groomsman” set a 
bright example; as the carriage starts let a show- 
er of aneroids, barometers, bellows, candlesticks, 
vases, mosaics, and antiques gracefully fall and 
flutter around it. Thus we feel sure that a ‘* pe- 
culiar interest would be excited,” while the strug- 
gles of the crowd to possess objects which to their 
inexperienced eyes might seem capable of being 
exchanged fora dollar youll give additional 
Animatign teythe séne) (DY i | 
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Spring and Summer Hats and Bonnets, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Corn-cotorep Crare Bonner. 


a fourfold layer of corn-colored crape, 
half an inch wide, and trimmed, as sh 
of field flowers, black ostrich feathers, 
lace. 
of corn- colored 
gros grain ribbon 
tied under the 
chin. 
Fig.2.—VIoLetT 
CRaPE BONNET. 
‘This bonnet is 
trimmed with vio- 
let gros grain rib- 
bon and ostrich 
feathers. Scarf 
of black tulle and 
lace. The strings 
are trimmed on 
the under pointed 
edge with black 
lace. On the in- 
side of the bonnet 
in front is a ruche 
of white lace. 
Fig. 3.— Biack 
Tutte Rovunp 
Har. This hat 
is covered with 
‘threefold plain 
‘black tulle, bound 
on the outer edge 
‘with the same, 
cand trimmed be- 
sides with two 
ttulle folds and 
black lace, as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. The 
remainder of the 
trimming consists 
of black lace, 
black gros grain ribbon, black ostrich 
feathers, and a green changeable bird. 
Scarf of figured black tulle and lace. 
Fig. 4.—Pink Sirk ano TULLE 
Bonner. This bonnet is made of pink 
silk, and is covered with several layers 
of tulle gathered in puffs. On the 
outer edge of the bonnet is a binding 
and a roll of pink silk. Pink silk bows 
with long ends, hem-stitched half an 
inch wide on the right side. Pink 
tulle scarfs, ostrich feather, and roses. 
Fig. 5.—Biue Crare Bonnet. 
‘This bonnet is covered smoothly with 
several layers of blue crape; on the 
revers in front set bands of blue gros 
grain ribbon crosswise at regular inter- 
vals, and bind the revers with blue gros 
grain. Cover the cape of the bonnet 
with pleated crape. Bows of blue gros 
grain ribbon, blue feathers, and blue 
strings. Scarf of white figured tulle 
and white lace. 


Borders in White and Guipure 
Embroidery, Figs. 1-4. 


TueEseE insertions and borders are 
suitable for trimming lingerie, etc., 
and are worked on Swiss muslin or 
jaconet with fine white embroidery 
cotton. ‘The borders, Figs. 1 and 2, 
and the insertion, Fig. 4, are worked 
in white embroidery, and the insertion, 
Fig. 3, in guipure embroidery. Cut 
away the material between the design 


figures of the latter, and also inside and on the outer edge of the design figures of both borders, 





Fig. 1.—Borver FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Fig. 3.—INsertion ror LINGERIB, ETC. 


GuipurE EMBROIDERY. 


Begin with the round of leaflets turned downward on the 


upper edge, tie both threads together, 


lows: With the working thread only work one ring 
of 9 ds. (double stitch—that is, one stitch right, 
one stitch left), 1 p. (picot); 9 ds. ; close to this 
work a similar ring, * then on the founda- 
tion thread 12 ds. With the working thread 
only work one ring of 9 ds., fasten to the 
p. of the preceding ring, 9 ds., one ring 


of 9 ds., 1 p., 9 ds.; repeat from *, 
2d round.—With the working thread 
only work one ring of 9 ds., fasten 
to the foundation thread before the 
first 12 ds. in the preceding round, 
thus below the first two rings, 9 
ds., * turn the work, 12 ds. on 
the foundation thread, turn the 
work, one ring as before with 
the working thread, fastening 
to the foundation thread at the 
same place as before, then a 
similar ring, which, however, 

is fastened to the foundation 
thread before the next 12 ds. ; 
repeat from *. 3d round. 

' —Hold the work so that the 
‘rings of the first round are 


On the inside of the bonnet is a row of gathered white lace. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 













This bonnet is covered with 
bound on the outer edge with crape 
own by the illustration, with a bunch 
and a scarf of figured black tulle and 
Strings 
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Fig. 5.—Biue Crare Bonner. * 


lig. 4.—Pixk Sirk anp Tutte Bonnet. 


and ladder stitch. ‘The illustration plainly shows 
which stitch to use for each figure. Cut away the 
netted foundation underneath the appliqué figures, 
and the jaconet between the design figures. Cut 
away both the jaconet and the netting at the places 
to be filled with ladder stitches and wheels. 

Fig. 2.—Work this design on jaconet or fine linen 
in guipure embroidery. Fill the free spaces with 
different lace stitches, having first cut out the mate- 
rial at the relative points. Finally, cut away the 
projecting edge of the material on the outer edge. 


in the manner shown by the illustrations. 


Design for Round Sewing-Weights, Lamp- 
Mats, etc.—Point Russe Embroidery. 


THE design, one-half of which is shown by the illus- 
tration, is worked in point Russe with saddler’s silk of 
different colors on a foundation of cloth, cashmere, vel- 
vet, etc. Inside of the small leaflets sew gold 
or steel beads, as shown by the illustration. 


Tatted Edging and Insertion for 
trimming Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 333. 

Born edging and insertion are worked with 
tatting cotton, No. 80. ‘The edging shown by 
Fig. 1 is worked with two 
threads—one working 
thread and one 
foundation 
thread.— 
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FRENCH TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


NE of the great causes of the ease with 
which, as a whole, the French act toward 
each other lies in their early 

training. A boy of ten 
knows perfectly that 

if his father meets 
a lady in the 
street, and 
stops to 
























and work as fol- 
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turned upward, fasten both threads to the first p. of the first ring, and * 
work on the foundation thread one scallop of 3 ds., 1 very small p., 3 ds., 
3 p. separated each by 2 ds., 3 ds., 1 small p., 3 ds.; then fasten to the 
joining picot of the next two rings and repeat from *. 
the foundation thread work 3 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., * fasten to the first (small) p. 


4th round. —On 


of the next scal- 
lop in the preced- 
ing round, turn 
the work so that 
the scallops of the 
preceding round 
are turned down- 
ward, 3 ds,, 3 p. 
separated each 
by 2 ds., 3 ds., 
fasten to the last 
p. of the same 
scallop as before, 
turn the work, 3 
ds., 1 p., 3 ds. ; 
repeat from »*. 
5th round.—Fas- 
ten to the first 
p. of the preced- 
ing round, * on 
the foundation 
thread work one 
scallop of 3 ds., 
5 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 3 
ds., fasten to the 
p. of the second 
following (small) 
scallop; repeat 
from *. 

For the inser- 
tion shown by 
Fig. 2 work each 
two outer rounds 
of scallops with 
3 threads (shut- 
tles)—one foun- 
dation _ thread 
and two working 
threads—and work the part in the middle 
with one thread only. First work with 
the foundation thread only one Josephine 
knot of nine stitches right, * then on 
the foundation thread with the first work- 
ing thread work one scallop of three 
times alternately 3 ds., 1 p.; then 3 ds. ; 
turn the work, and with the foundation 
thread work one Josephine knot. On 
the foundation thread work with the sec- 
ond working thread one scallop like the 
preceding one, turn the work, with the 
foundation thread only work one Jose- 
phine knot, and repeat from *. For 
the middle part of the insertion work 
with one thread only one ring of 8 ds., 
three times alternately 1 p., 3 ds. ; fast- 
en to the first p. of the next scallop 
turned downward in the preceding round, 
3 ds., and three times alternately 1,p., 
3 ds.; * turn the work, one ring of 
3 ds. and seven times alternately 1 p., 
3 ds. ; turn the work, one ring lke the 
first, which is fastened, however, to the 
next p. of the same scallop; repeat from 
*. Now again work a row of trans- 
posed scallops like that previously de- 
scribed, in doing which fasten to the 
middle p. of each ring, as shown by the 
illustration. 
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Covers for Toilette Cushions, 
? etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 333. 
Fig. 1.—This design is worked on a 


foundation of straight netting with jaconet application in chain stitch, satin stitch, half-polka stitch, 





Fig. 2.—Borver ror LINGERIE, ETC. 


Fig. 


WHITE EMBROIDERY. 





4.—INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 
Wuite EMBROIDERY. 


speak to her, his own duty is to take his hat off and to 
stand bare-headed. 
to shake hands with any body, man or woman, 
without uncovering; his mother tells him, his 
_ father sets him the example, so it seems quite 


He knows that it would berude 


natural to him; he does it simply, without 
mauvaise honte. In the same way he learns 


to be cool and self-collected even if any 
thing occurs which draws attention to 
him in acrowd. If he drops his book 
at church and has to leave his place 
to pick it up, he does not blush—he 
sees no reason why he should. The 
girls do not giggle and look foolish 
if their hair comes down or their 
hat falls off; they rearrange them- 
selves with perfect calm and selft- 
possession, utterly unconscious 
that any one is looking at them, 
and indifferent if they know it. 
From these early habits they 
grow up to regard all ordinary 
movements as being permissi- 
ble in public. This is why a 
Frenchwoman takes off her bon. 
AS 
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net and smooths her hair before the glass in a 
railway waiting-room or a restaurant, or regu- 
lates her skirts, or puts in order her baby’s in- 
most clothes before fifty people. In her eyes all 
such things are so natural, so matter of course, 
that she has no kind of motive for making any 
fuss about them; she does them just as if she 
were at home, and she is right. ‘The advantage 
of being educated with views of this sort is im- 
mense ; the views themselves are wise and prac- 
tical, and their realization has o marked effect 
on the development of simplicity and natural- 
ness in manners. 





A CHILDISH FANCY. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


On mother! see how pale and wet 

The flowers on father’s grave are lying! 
It must be watching you has set 

The little daisy-buds to crying! 


Poor child! and do you think the earth 
Sorrows because our hearts are aching? 

Look, then, with what a careless mirth 
That sunlight on his bed is breaking! 


Yes, but you called the great blue air 
God's home, to all His angels given; 
And 80 perhaps the sunbeam there 
Is father smiling up in heaven! 





(Continued from No. 18, page 804.) 


LONDON’S HEART. 
By B, L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR oF “ BLADE-0’-GRass,”’ ‘‘GRIF,’”? AND 
“JosHuA MARVEL.”’ 





CHAPTER XI. 


FELIX, DISSATISFIED WITH THE REALITY, 
SETS UP AN IDOL AND WORSHIPS IT. 


In the passage Felix was confronted by the 
colorless housekeeper. He had a kindly feeling 
for her. She had been his father’s housekeeper 
ever since he could remember. She was a young 
woman and well-looking when he was a little 
child. When he came home, a man, she had 
addressed him in the old familiar way, and he 
was shocked at the change in her; but he soon 
recognized that living all her life within the in- 
fluence of his father’s house had made her what 
she was. Now as she confronted him he gave 
her a kind nod, and would have passed her; but 
she laid her hand upon his arm to detain him. 

‘¢ Where are you going ?” she asked. 

“Into the church-yard,” he answered. 

‘Where, after that ?” 

**¢ A subtle question, Martha. Who knows 
where he goes to after he gets into the church- 
yard ?” 

‘* Where, after that ?” she repeated. 

‘¢ Ask the worms,” he replied; and added, 
somewhat bitterly, ‘‘ or the preachers.” 

‘< Answer me, Felix,” she said. 

‘*T can’t;” and again he attempted to pass 
her. 

‘‘ Nay,” she said, almost entreatingly ; ‘‘let 
me speak to you for a minute or two.” 

‘‘Come outside, then,” he said, with a hasty 
glance at the room he had just left. ‘‘I can 
not speak to you here.”’ 

She followed him into the porch. The chair 
which he had brought for Lily was there, but 
Lily was gone. ‘The fragrance of the scented 
water he had sprinkled upon her handkerchief 
lingered in the air. He placed his hand upon 
the chair, and in his fancy the sweet air became 
associated with the tender girl who had rested 
there a while ago. He smiled, half gladly, half 
sadly, as the fancy came upon him. The house- 
keeper watched him earnestly, as if striving to 
read his thoughts. 

‘‘ Now, Felix, where are you going afterward ?” 

‘*T can’t tell you, Martha,” he replied, softly, 
for he was thinking of Lily. ‘My plans are 
unformed.” 

‘< When do you return ?” 

‘Never; unless something dearer than life 
brings me back.” ' 

‘“You have had a quarrel with your father ?” 

_ You are a witch,” he said, lightly, ‘‘ and 
ought to be burned.” 

**You have had a quarrel with your father,” 
she repeated, showing no temper at his light 
manner, but even seeming to take pleasure in it. 

““Something like that. We don't agree. 
There are not two rights, are there, Martha?” 

‘*T am not sure; there may be.” 

‘CI am sure. My father’s right and mine are 
as the north and the south pole. If I am right, 
I must not stay here and vex him; it would be 
unfilial. If he is right, I must sit in sackcloth 
and ashes, and pray for fresh blood and bone 
and brain before we can meet again. Any way 
I must go; that is settled.” 

‘“Who settled it ?” 

‘*He, or I, or both of us. Are you not witch 
enough to guess for yourself? It came, some- 
how. That is enough. If you entertain the 
idea that the difficulty is to be smoothed over—” 

‘*T do not,” she interrupted. ‘‘I know your 
father.” | 

‘‘ And me—do you think you know me?” 

‘© think I do.’ 

‘*'Therefore you must see how impossible it is 
that he and I, having disagreed upon a vital 
point—it is vital, to my thinking—can live to- 
gether. I have a fancy in my head, Martha; 
I'll tell it to you. To have a father and not 
have a father—as is the case with me—is dread- 
ful. For father and son to disagree is dreadful 
also. So I shall imagine a father, and as he is 
sure to agree with me, we shall be the best of 


_his hand,.and vow to pay him all respect. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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friends. I shall picture him tender and good 
and kind; tolerant, vet conscientious; mercifal, 
yet just. I can see him, and I love him already !” 

Light as his words were, there was a vein of 
seriousness in his tones that showed how deeply 
his feelings had been stirred. 

‘‘When I left the Continent,” he continued, 
‘¢] had a friend with me who also had been ab- 
sent from home for years. At intervals during 
our journey he spoke with enthusiasm of home 
delights, and of the happiness in store for him 
when he and his family came together. He 
showed me letters from them which made me 
think. We crossed from Paris to Dover, and 
there he met his father, who had traveled a hun- 
dred miles to welcome his son the moment he set 
foot on English soil. They threw their arms 
round each other like boys, and laughed to keep 
away the tears, When I came to the railway 
station here—just half a mile from where we 
stand—I looked about me with a dim hope that 
my father had come that distance to welcome his 
son home. But there are fathers and fathers, 
Martha. Now if I had been wise, and had set 
up my imaginary father before the train stopped, 
I shonld have seen him waiting for me on the 
platform ; I should have been able to throw my 
arms round his neck, to press him to my heart, 
and to see in his eyes a kindly welcome; I 
should have been able to grip his hand and to 
say, ‘ Bravo, dear old fellow! I love you!’ But 
I was not wise, and to be forewarned by my 
fears was not with me to be fore-armned. It is 
Dot too late, though—it is never too late. Away, 
you shadows!” 

He flicked his handkerchief in the air, as if 
the reality opp him with a phantom pres- 
ence, and said, in a mock-serious tone, in which 
earnestness struggled not vainly for a place: 

‘“Here I raise a father whom I love. I ere 

e 
shall go with me, and we will live together.” 

‘There was nothing in the housekeepers ap- 

ce to denote that freaks of the imagina- 
tion would find favor in her eyes, and yet gleams 
af pleasure—all the more strange because she 
strove to suppress them—brought light to her 
dull white face as Felix, with fantastic grace, 
stooped to kiss the hand of the shadow he had 
raised. But these signs faded away as soon as 
Felix had finished speaking, and her face re- 
sumed its usual dullness of expression. Felix, 
seeing this, said : 

‘You are one of my earliest impressions, 
Martha. Were yvou-here before I was born ?” 

‘* Yes, Felix; two years before you were born 
I first set foot in this house.” 

‘* And you have been here ever since?” 

‘* Ever since.” 

‘* No wonder, then,” he murmured, answering 
his thought: ‘*‘ enough to turn heart and face to 
stone.” 

She heard the words, but made no comment 
on them. 

‘* Those persons who have just gone, Felix— 
had they any thing to do with your quarrel with 
your father ?” 

‘*T never saw them before,”’ he replied. 

‘* Fad they any thing to do with your quarrel 
with your father ?” she persisted. 

‘*There’s something of the bull-dog in your 
nature, Martha,” he said, laughing. ‘* You nev- 
er leave a subject until it is settled.” 

‘‘T would not hurt you, Felix,” 
softly. 

' “JT don’t believe you would. Well, ves, they 
had something to do with the immediate cause 
of my leaving, though it would have come to the 
same thing without them. We were on the 
verge of a precipice before they entered. I must 
go and see how they are getting along, and if I 
can be of any use to them; but I shouldn’t won- 
der if they shrunk from me and looked upon me 
as an unclean thing. Are you surprised at all 
this, Martha ?” 

‘*No,” she replied, tranquilly. ‘‘ This is no 
house for sunshine. I knew when you came 
that you would not be here long.” 

‘* You can dome a service. I shall soon look 
my last on this place; will you pack up such 


she said, 


things as are mine, and give them to a messen- 


ger I shall send ?” 

‘*Yes; they shall be ready this evening."’ 

‘Then that is all, and the world is before me 
for me to open. Where's my oyster-knife?” 
He felt in his pockets with a comical air. ‘‘ Ah, 
it is here,” and he touched his forehead confi- 
dently. ‘‘So now good-by, Martha.” 

She did not relinquish the hand he held out 
to her, but clasped it firmly in hers. 

‘*You must let me know where you live, 
Felix.” 

“Oh ves; I will let you know.” 

‘* And if you move from place to place, you 
will always write to tell me?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘*T have but little money of my own, unfor- 
tunately—” 

‘*Stop, stop, stop!” he cried, with his fingers 
on her lips. ‘‘Enough has been said, and I 
must go. Good-by.” 

‘** Good-by,” she said, and, with a quick move- 
ment, kissed him. 

He seemed surprised, but said, a moment aft- 
erward, 

‘* Ah, well; you are old enough to be my 
mother, Martha.” 

‘“Quite,’’ she answered, as she turned away. 
** Quite cld enough.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
POLLYPOD WANTS TO KNOW. 


WHen Felix reached the church-yard the 
grave was still empty. The coffin lay upon the 
earth by its side, and the women of the party 
were sitting on convenient tombstones. Of the 
men only Alfred remained; Gribble junior and 
the old man were absent. 


' Gribble junior’s baby was sleeping peacefully 
beneath the umbrella tent, the gay outside of 
which had caused the two old men to go for two 
other old men, and the girls in dirty pinafores 
to go for other girls in dirty pinafores. These 
new-comers were as interested in the unusual 
sight as their friends, and expressed their ad- 
miration by staring persistently in the dullest 
possible manner. 

Pollypod, wandering about, was in a state of 
delight and wonderment. Truly the old church- 
yard was a world of wonders to the child. To 
her young mind there was nothing suggestive 
of corruption in it. The ‘‘ Here lies” and ‘‘ Here 
lieths” brought no melancholy thoughts to her, 
although she was curious about them. But 
when she asked, wanting to know, her mother 
bade her ‘‘ Hush !°’ as she had done in the coach, 
and Pollypod was fain to hold her peace. It 
was not difficult for her to let the matter rest for 
& time, as there were plenty of other things to 
occupy her mind. Now and then a butterfly 
flew by, and she watched it with delighted eyes 
till it was out of sight. She found lady-birds 
on leaves, and wished that she had a little bottle 
to take them home for father. But she could 
take him some buttercups and daisies, and she 
was plucking the prettiest and the most golden 
when her eyes lighted on Felix. 

Pollypod was not by any means a bashful 
child. She had her likes and dislikes, as all 
children have, but she had more of the former 
than of the latter. And she was fond of society. 
She had tried to make friends with the dirty 
girls who stood staring at the umbrella and the 
coffin, and the strange folk, but had not been 
successful. All her advances had been received 
with stupid stares, and not a word could the 
little maid extract from the juvenile bumpkins. 
Then she had tried the old men; but when she 
aaa their trowsers, they moved away from 

er without a word. She had therefore given 

up the attempt as hopeless. Now, all at once, 
here was a handsome young man, handsomely 
dressed, and he immediately became an object 
of interest to Pollypod. Felix, seeing the child 
gaze at him, smiled at her, and Pollypod smiled 
in return; and to show that she was prepared 
to give good interest for amiability, came .and 
stood by his side, and looked into his face with 
frank interest and curiosity. ‘The healthy ex- 
ercise had brought bright sparkles into Polly- 
pod’s eyes and a bright color to her cheeks. 
Felix was fond of children, and invariably found 
favor in their eyes. At parties where grown-up 
people and children were, the youngsters always 
claimed him as one of themselves, and played 
and romped with him without restraint. Chil- 
dren have an instinct for the discovery of ami- 
able natures in their elders, which is very seldom 
wrong. 
** Well, little girl,” said Felix, by way of com- 
mencement. The sight of the child’s artless 
face did him good, and tended to dispel) the va- 
pors which clouded his mind. 

Pollypod nodded a reply, and arranged the 
buttercups and daisies in her hand without look- 
ing at them. Her attention was fixed upon his 
smart clothes and bright face, and the flowers in 
his coat. ‘These latter had an especial attraction 
for her. She thought how pleased father would 
be if she could take them home to him in the mid- 
dle of a bunch of buttercups and daisies. But 
suddenly, as she looked, her face became cloud- 
ed, and she retreated a step or two. 

‘“What’s the matter, little one?” he asked, 
seating himself upon a tombstone. ‘* You are 
not frightened of me, are you?” 

‘*T don’t know,” replied Pollypod; and then, 
with her finger to her lips, and her head in- 
clined forward, she said, solemnly, ‘‘ Are you the 
naughty man ?” 

‘* What naughty man ?” he inquired, amused 


‘at the child's attitude and manner. 


‘“The naughty man who won't bury Lily's 
mother.” 

The cloud on the child’s face was reflected on 
his as he replied, ‘‘ No, I am not.” 

Pollypod came close to him immediately. 

‘‘T am glad of that,” she said; ‘‘I’m very, 
very glad of that !” 

‘“ Why, little one?” 

‘** Because I like you.” 

The artlessness of the child pleased and soothed 
him. It was nature speaking. . 

‘‘Tf the naughty man was here,” continued 
Pollypod, clinching her little fist and stamping 
her little foot, ‘‘I’d beat him for making Lily 
cry !” 

‘* Ts that Lily ?” pointing to the girl. 

‘“Yes, that’s Lily, and that’s Lily’s brother 
Alfred, and that’s Mrs. Gribble, and that’s my 
mother, and that's the baby. And that’s Lily's 
mother in the coffin. Who are you ?” 

‘¢My name is Felix.” 

Pollypod pondered upon the name, and pres- 
ently nodded her head two or three times, to ex- 
press approval. In proof that she was disposed 
to treat him fairly in the matter of information, 
she said, . 

‘* My name’s Pollypod.” 

‘© Polly—” 

‘*Pod. Father's name is Jim Podmore, and 
I'm his little Pollypod.”’ 

Thereupon—contidential and affectionate re- 
lations being completely established—she sat 
down on the tombstone beside him. ‘She put 
him at once upon an equality with her by ask- 
ing, in the most serious manner, 

**})o vou like butter ?” 

And gravely held a buttercup beneath his 
chin, he Jaughingly submitting to the test. The 
golden reflection of the flower being seen on his 
chin, she declared that he did like butter, and 
the triumphant tone in which she announced the 
discovery evidently enhanced his value in her 
eyes. Then she asked, Did she? and held up 
her face for the test, which Felix applied with 
becoming seriousness. The answer being satis- 
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factory, they became more confidentially fa- 
miliar. 

‘This is a church-yard,” said the little maid. 

“Yes.” 

‘Where people are buried.” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘ Lily’s mother is going to be buried here.” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘“‘T want to know! If Lily's mother is shut 
up in a box, how can she be up there ?” 

Felix, seeing that he was in danger of being 
entangled in a theological disputation with an 
opponent who thirsted for facts, answered simply, 

‘**God lives there, and when we die we go to 
Him.” 

‘* Mother has told me so often and often, but 
I want to understand.” " 

‘* Inquisitive little maid!” exclaimed Felix. 
‘Is not that a beautiful place?” pointing up- 
ward, 

‘“*It ts pretty—and bright; that cloud looks 
like blue and white feathers. Mother says we 
go to heaven if we're good. And that’s heav- 
en. I'm going to be very good. But I want 
to know! How can we be here and there at 
the same time ?” 

Felix felt that it was a hard question to an- 
swer, and he despaired of making it clear to so 
young an understanding. 

“‘See now,” he said, with an attempt at sim- 
plicity ; ‘‘ you are a little girl. By-and-by you 
will become a woman; then you will grow older 
and older, and your hair will turn white, and 
you will be an old woman. When we are old 
we die.” 

‘* Must we die—all of us ?” : 

‘* All of us, little one. But God gives us a 
soul which is always young; it never grows old, 
and when our bodies are worn out, our souls go 
back to God and heaven.” 

‘¢T give my soul to God to keep,” murmured 
Pollypod, repeating a line which she said in her 
prayers every night. She did not understand, 
but she had faith in Felix. She murmured the 
words so softly that Felix did not hear them. 

‘‘So that our body is here, and our soul is 
there, little maid. Earth takes care of one, and 
heaven takes care of the other.” 

‘¢T suppose it is right,” said Pollypod, with 
her hands clasped in her lap, where the flowers 
had fallen loose. She looked into his face as 
she spoke. 

* Yes, little one, it is right.” 

‘* And Lily’s mother és there, although I can't 
see her.” 

She gazed earnestly at the clouds for a few 
moments before she spoke again. ‘‘I want to 
know!” she then said. ‘‘ Every body who dies 
is not old.” 

‘¢ Some die young. God wants them.” 

‘I hope God won't want me till I’m old, for 
I want to grow up to be a woman—” 

‘¢ And then, little maid ?” 

‘¢ And then you shall marry me,” said Polly- 
pod, coming down to earth, and placing her hand 
in that of her companion. ‘‘I'll be your little 
wife.” : 

‘““That's a bargain,” said Felix, merrily; 
‘C we're sweethearts from now.” 

‘¢ You ought to kiss me,” said the forward lit- 
tle maid; and after being kissed, she fell to 
bunching her buttercups and daisies together. 

“And now tell me, Pollypod,” said Felix, 
anxious to-learn something of Lily and the old 
man. ‘‘ Where do vou all come from ?” 

‘¢Oh, a long, long, long way! It was such a 
nice ride!” 

‘Then you live a long way from here ?” 

‘Oh yes, we live in London, in Soho.” 

‘‘That is a long way indeed, Pollvpod. Are 
you Lily's cousin ?” 

‘‘Oh no; we're none of us relations, not even 
the baby! But we all live together. Lily lives 
on the first floor ; baby and Mr. and Mrs. Gribble 
live on the second floor—they’re umbrella-mak- 
ers—father and mother and me live on the third 
floor.” ‘ 

‘¢ That's very high up, Pollypod!” 

‘ST like it because of that; there's such a lot 
of light! It’s nearer the sky, father says. Fa- 
ther’s a railway man, and comes home s0 late! 
But we play in bed every morning. And we've 
got a dog; Snap’s his name. He goes out to 
work every morning with father, and comes back 
at night. We have such fun together! We've 
got such a nice room.” | 

“Only one, Pollypod ?” 

‘¢Yes; wedon’t want more, do we?” inquired 
the little maid. ‘‘ There’s such pretty paper on | 
the walls. Roses—such red ones! Father's 
fond of flowers, that's why. I like to look at 
them before I 70 to sleep; sometimes I see pret- 
ty faces in them, like Lily’s. I dream of every 
thing. I shall dream of vou to-night, and shall 
look for your face among the roses. I’m mak- 
ing a bunch of buttercups and daisies for father, 
but they’re all one color’—with a wistful look at 
the flowers in her companion’s coat. 

Felix saw the wish in the look, and taking the 
flowers from his coat, guve them to Pollypod. 

‘STf you put these in the bunch,” he said, 
‘(there will be more than one color.” 

Pollypod held up her face to be kissed again, 
and nestled closer to him. 

‘©T knew you were good,” she said. 

When she had arranged the flowers, Felix found 
a piece of string in his pocket, and tied them to- 
gether for her. ‘The party near the coffin were 
in the same position as they had been when he 
came into the church-yard; the old man and 
Gribble junior had not returned. Having noth- 
ing better to do, and burning with a desire to 
know more of the fair girl whose acquaintance 
he had made in so strange a manner, Felix re- 
sumed his conversation with little Pollypod. He 
had no difficulty in doing so; Pollypod was 
brimful of talk. 

‘*So you dream of every thing,’ he said. 

Pollypod nodded, repeated ‘‘ Ev-er-y thing” 


. sometimes because it’s so long away. 
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under her breath, and held up her bunch of flow- 
ers admiringly, turning them this wav and that, 
and thinking how pleased father would be with 
them. 

‘‘ What did you dream of last night ?” 

‘*T don’t remember,” replied Pollypod, after a 
little consideration. ‘‘I know what I dreamed 
of the night before.” 

‘* Of what ?” 

‘‘Of my Doll,” said the little maid, showing 
by her manner that the subject was of very seri- 
ous importance. ‘‘ And oh, it looked so beauti- 
ful! It had large blue eyes—and moved them! 
—and a pink face and red lips, and it was dress- 
ed in blue silk, with such a lovely bonnet !” 

‘* Was it as pretty as your own doll ?” imquired 
Felix. 

Pollypod shook her head a dozen times, and 
pursed her lips. 

‘TI haven’t got one,”’ she said. 
it; I only dream of it.” 

Felix did not say any thing in the pause that 
followed, knowing that he was about to be en- 
lightened. 

‘*Tt’sin father’s ship. Father told me, oh, such 
a long time ago! that when his ship came home 
he would give me the Doll; and the naughty 
ship won’t come home. Father is so angry 
There's a 
toy-shop not far from where we live, with such 
funny things in the window—and there’s a Doll 
in the middle of them, just like mine that’s in 
father's ship. Father says mine is handsomer, 
and that mine has a smaller nose and pinker lips. 
I go to look at it whenever I can, and wish, and 
wish, and wish that father's ship would come 
home! I often dream that it has, and when I 
wake up I say, ‘Father, has your ship come 
home?’ and he says, ‘No, Pollypod;’ and I 
know by his voice that he’s sorry.” 

‘* Now, Pollypod,” said Felix, holding up his 
finger to denote that she was to give him all her 
attention, ‘‘I’m going to tell you something. 


‘*T never saw 


_ [ma wizard.” 


~ ear. 


‘* A wiz-ard,” repeated Pollypod, thoughtful- 
ly ; and then said, with a sharp look at Felix, 
‘<T want to know!” 

‘* What a wizard is? So you shall, little one. 
A wizard can seg things and tell things before 
they occur.” 

**Can he?” exclaimed Pollypod, her blue eyes 
dilating. ‘Can you see and tell any thing now?” 

** Yes.” 

‘What ?” 

‘*T can see a little girl lying in bed looking at 
the roses on the wall.” 

‘*That’s me,” said Poll , 10 a tone of in- 
finite content. ‘‘ Who's in the room with the 
little girl? Not father!” 

**No; not father, because father comes home 
so late.”’ 

‘* And the little girl is asleep before he comes 
home.” 

‘* Fast asleep, Pollypod. But there’s some 
one else in the room—mother is there, working.” 

‘‘ That's right! that’s right !” cried Pollypod, 
twining her fingers together in her excitement. 
*“ You are a wizard !” 

** The little girl is lying with her eyes open 
looking at thé roses. She fixes her eyes upon 
one, and it changes. Lips come—like Lily's; 
eyes come, bright—like Lily’s. Presently Lily's 


face is in the rose, smiling at the little girl. But 


the face fades—” 

‘* Does it ?” whispered Pollypod, anxiously. 

‘* And in its place a Doll appears—” 

‘“Yes! yes!” 

‘And the little girl falls asleep and dreams 
of it, and holds it in her arms. And while she 
dreams, I see.a Ship coming over the seas—” 

‘* Father's ship!” cried Pollypod, in ecstasy. 

‘*No; another ship.” 

**Qh!” sighed Pollypod, drooping. 

‘* Here it comes sailing—sailing—sailing ; and 
the waves are curling—curling—curling; and 
the captain is bowing—bowing—bowing; and 
the stars are shining—shining—shining into the 


waters, lighting them up with smiles! But 
what is this I see on the ship? A Doll!” 
‘A Doil!” cried Pollypod, reviving. ‘‘ For 


the little girl ?” 

‘‘Yes, for the little girl. The little girl’s 
Doll! Pollypod'’s Doll! And as sure as we sit 
here talking, the captain, if he’s alive, will bring 
it home before the week's out.” 

In a very flutter of delight Pollypod jum 
to her feet, and clasped her hands. ees 

‘*'You mustn't be frightened of me, Pollypod,” 
said Felix, sharing Pollypod’s delight; ‘‘I’m a 

wizard.” 3 


‘*T know that! I know that!” said the little 
maid, almost in a whisper. ‘‘ But I want to 
know! Is She Beautiful ?” 

‘* Beautiful,” replied Felix, dwelling long on 
each syllable. 

‘* And has She got blue eyes?” 

‘¢The bluest in the world.” 

‘* And a pink face ?” 

‘As pak as this rose, Pollypod.” 

‘*¢ And red lips ?” 

“* Red as cherries.” 

‘* And what is She dressed in ?” 

‘‘Blue silk, with a large sash behind, and 
mauve boots, and the loveliest bonnet that ever 
was made.” 


So filled with joy that she could not speak, 


Pollypod sat down on the tombstone, shut her 
eyes, and saw Her in all Her silken glory. The 
little maid was in a state of beatific bliss; and 
she saw the ship sailing, and the waves curling, 
and the captain bowing, and the stars shining, 
and the beautiful Doll eclipsing them all. 
Presently she opened her eyes, and said, re- 
flectively, 
_ **T hope Snap will like her. You're sure he'll 
come ?” 
‘“'The captain? As sure as sure can be. 
Mother’s calling you.” 
_ Away raced Pollypod, the happiest little girl 


in all England, toward her mother; and Felix 
strolled out of the church-vard with the idea of 
ascertaining why the old man and Gribble junior 
were so long absent. 

He was arrested in his purpose by an incident 
that claimed his attention. 

Near to the entrance of the church-yard was 
the mourning-coach which had eonveyed the 
party from Soho, and near to the mourning- 
coach was the driver, in a condition bordering 
closely on intoxication. Whether it is that sor- 
row requires inward moistening, or that there is 
some other equally strong cause to account for 
it, every church-yard has in its immediate neigh- 
borhood a handy public-house, or two, or three— 
according to whether the church-yard does a 
flourishing business or otherwise. There is 
nothing strange in the circumstance; for public- 
houses are every where, and church-yards should 
no more be deprived of the consolation their 

resence affords than other places. No sooner 

ad our driver got rid of his load of flesh and 
clay than he sought the handy ale-house to bait 
his cattle and moisten his sorrow. The former 
task was quickly accomplished, but the latter 
occupied a much longer time—a proof that his 
sorrow was very keen, and needed a great deal 
of moistening. When Felix approached him he 
had paid at least half a dozen visits to the ale- 
house, and his sorrow had turned to anger at 
the time he had been kept waiting. His face, 
which had grown puffy in the exercise of his 
profession, was inflamed, and he was muttering 
to himself that he would see the whole party in 
a very warm place before he would wait for 
them a minute longer. The assertion was not 
only irreverent, with a church-yard in view, but 
(as he would have to be there to see) it was in- 
judicious as regarded his own fate after he had 
shuffled off his mortal coil. 

Felix saw the state of affairs at once, and saw 
also that the driver was not in a fit condition to 
drive the party home. A very 
the man convinced him of this. He was quick 
at expedients, and eagerly took advantage of 
the opportunity that presented itself. 

‘“My guv’ner,” said the driver, in a thick 
voice, and with occasional hiccoughs, ‘‘ didn’t 
bargain that I was to stop here till I got blue in 
the face.” 

Which (supposing that the contract had been 
entered into between him and his ‘‘ guv’ner’”) 
was so manifestly impossible of accomplishment, 
in sight of his inflamed countenance, that Felix 
could not help smiling. 

** And én consequence,” continued the driver, 
with sarcastic emphasis, ‘‘as it wasn't in the 
bargain, and as the job's paid for beforehand, 
and as I've got my family to look arter, you can 
tell the party inside, as you're a friend of their’n, 
that I’m off.” 

With that he gathered up the reins, and pre- 
pared to mount. His foot was in the air when 
Felix invited him to ‘‘ Come and have a pint.” 

The invitation was not to be resisted, and 
they adjourned to the ale-house, where, over the 
pint, Felix learned the name of the street and 
the number of the house in which Lily lived. 
His purpose being served, he allowed the man 
to depart, and, with some satisfaction, saw the 
mourning-coach on its way to London. 

‘‘There would have been an accident for cer- 
tain,” said Felix to himself, as if in apology for 
allowing the man to depart; ‘‘and it will be 
better for them to have a sober driver than a 
drunken one. Besides, I myself must sleep in 
London to-night.” 

Then he went to a hotel of a better kind, 
where he was known, and made arrangements 
for the hire of a wagonette and a pair of good 
horses, and ascertained where he could stable 
them for the night in London. 

‘* Harness the horses,” he said, ‘‘ at once, and 
let them stand at the entrance of the church- 

ard. I shall return in the morning. I wonder,” 

1e mused, as he walked toward the church-yard 

again, ‘‘whether they will refuse to accept a 
courtesy from my father’s son ?” 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


fie prevailing fashion of the moment is 
woolen guipure, which is made of all col- 
ors and shades for the trimming of suits. The 
votaries of classic fashion use it the same color, 
or, at most, a shade darker than that of the dress, 
while the romanticists, wishing to introduce a 
little fancy into the costume, prefer a mixture 
of tints. While the first trim their écru woolen, 
batiste, Tussore, or foulard suits with écru, or, 
at most, brown guipure, the second harmonize 
shades with the art of a colorist, and put gray 
guipure on vert-de-gris dresses, rose-ancien (very 
much effaced) on gray, and so on. ‘These gui- 
pures seem destined to play an important part in 
the feminine toilette. 

Wrappings are already in preparation for the 
sea-side. ‘These are rather warm, as is required 
by the sea-side temperature, and are made for 
the most part of white molleton de laine, lined 
with silk of the same color as the woolen gui- 
pure with which they are trimmed. These 
wrappings are for the most part either sleeved 
sacques with hoods or short talmas. One of 
them, styled the Mandarin, is of white molle- 
ton, lined with white lustring, trimmed with 
brown guipure, and furnished with a brown gui- 
pure hood. Another, called the Chinese, is of 
white cashmere, lined with very pale lilac silk, 
and trimmed with guipure and rolls of the same 
color as the lining. 

ru suits are trimmed with écru guipure and 
bands of brown faye, or else with brown guipure 
and bands of'Yaye of the same color, but a lighter 
shade. Many trimmings are also composed of 
flat bands, cut on both sides in sharp points, and 
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slashed perpendicularly at regular intervals. 
Through these slashes is run a ribbon of silk or 
velvet, of a color contrasting or harmonizing 
with the suit; and the dress is completed by a 
demi-corsage of the same color and material as 
the ribbon, which is worn over the high-necked 
waist of the dress, and a necklace of several rows 
of beads of the same color as the demi-corsage. 

The fashion of figured stuffs is becoming more 
popular every day. ‘The skirt, and sometimes 
the vest, is made of plain material, while the po- 
lonaise is made of figured goods, and is some- 
times open in front over the vest. Stuffs with a 
white, écru, or black ground, sprinkled with 
large or small bouquets, are most in vogue for 
these polonaises, which are nothing but a tunic 
and waist cut together. Polonaises of challie or 
delaine are worn over a vert d'eau, black, or brown 
silk skirt; those of Pompadour chintz or percale 
are worn over a skirt of plain percale, or, at most, 
of fine stripes of a color to match the polonaise, 
or else of some neutral tint—gray or écru. 

The new shades of silks and ribbons are in- 
calculable in numbers. They are quaint and 
strange, though all have incontestably a common 
origin—the prism. By what process these sin- 
gular and unnatural colors have been produced I 
know not, but certain it is that they have been 
compounded by no unskillful hand. Their de- 
scription seems to demand the revision of the 
language, the invention of new terms whereby to 
designate these complex shades. We can no 
longer say that Madame Such-a-one wears a 
gray dress, for, strictly speaking, the dress she 
wears is gray and yellowish-blue; or a blue 
dress, for the dress is green and grayish - blue, 
and so‘on with violet, brown, and, in a word, all 
colors, even the most quiet, most classic, and 
most primordial ; all are alike swept away into 
the vortex which transforms every thing, and re- 
jects the known in the feverish pursuit of the 
unknown. It is the distinguishing trait of our 
epoch to know no rest: men and things are con- 
demned to renew themselves perpetually without 
relaxation, and without pity from those who de- 
cree this continual change. : 

At this moment the work-rooms of the Paris 
dress-makers present the most singular aspect. 
All the seasons are jumbled together; they are 
working for the present, the near-approaching 
season, and the distant future; they are making 
or making over the last silk dresses of spring, 
and, at the same time, the linen, foulard, muslin, 
and crépeline garments destined for summer, as 
well as the woolen ones prepared in anticipation 
of a stay at the sea-side. ‘These woolen dresses 
are very light, and chiefly white; a host of new 
stvles have been devised in flannel; some have 
ae stripes, others diagonal; these 

ve a little figure between the bias stripes; 
those large dots, damask figures, piqué patterns, 
and raised bars on a damask ground, etc., and 
there are innumerable etceteras. The trimming 
generally used for these flannels, which are en- 
tirely white, whatever may be their pattern, is 
velvet, faye, or guipure, gros-vert, violet-prune, 
grenat-foncé, and vert-de-gris. I should say 
that the alliance of black and white, which has 
been so long in vogue, has lost favor of late— 
ever since the cry was raised that these were the 
Prussian colors. The black violently expelled 
the white, which was usually replaced by dark 
brown, and exceptionally by the colors I have 
just mentioned. Woolen guipure of the same 
tint is employed to soften the harshness of the 
contrast between white and dark colors in velvet, 
it is used as an edging for velvet ribbon, and fol- 
lows the uses to which it is put by the caprices 
of dress-makers. But to repeat, brown velvet, 
allied with white, is the prevailing mode, and 
takes the place of white, which is used rather 
with gray, and less often with écru. 

As to bonnets, they are as innumerable as in- 
describable. We have the Alsacian, almost flat, 
with huge bows of ribbon; the tarban,. which 
carries us back to the Restoration, and calls to 
mind the favorite coiffure of Madame De Staél ; 
the Charlotte Corday, whose large crown resem- 
bles that worn by the heroine on her journey to 
Paris to assassinate Marat; the Grande Made- 
moiselle, copied from that of Mademoiselle De 
Montpensier when she turned the guns of the 
Bastile on the army of her cousin, the young King 
Louis XIV.; the Hungarian, a sort of round 
toque with a stiff erect aigrette; and a host of 
others. By simply examining the bonnets now 
in fashion one can take an instructive course of 
study, comprising ancient and contemporary 
history and geographical diversity, and have the 
advantage, besides, of making a political denfon- 
stration merely by choosing a cap, and affirming 
his opinions by adopting a hat. Republicans 
who do not favor the ancient and modern Jaco- 
bins wear the Charlotte Corday; Legitimists 
turn their backs on the Orleans head-dresses, 
and choose Marie Antoinette corsages and Lam- 
balle fichus. 

The truth is, that whatever may be the shape 
and style of the bonnets prepared for summer, 
they are all extraordinarily small ; all, save round 
hats, strictly speaking, have wide strings, trimmed 
with ruches of ribbon or lace, which are tied under 
the chin, either over or behind the ears according 
to the age. It is a well-known fact that all but 
extremely youthful faces look much older in hats 
without strings, or with strings put behind the 
ears. The little caps designed for the house are 
as varied in form as the bonnets. They are made 
of muslin, lace, and ribbon in eccentric styles 
that are very becoming to the young, but which 
make those who are neither young nor pretty 
look hideous. I must not forget to say that everv 
artifice is used in bonnets to fill the place of the 
fast disappearing chignon. The back of the bon- 
net is trimmed with a great quantity of ribbon 
loops of unequal lengths, with several feathers 
lying flat and touching the nape of the neck, or 
with a single large shaded feather, closely curled 
and very long, and falling’ behind like \a’ water- 
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fall. This last ornament bears a strong analogy 
to the horse-hair plume which adorns the full- 
dress caps of our Cuirassiers, 

The best place to see the elegant world of Paris 
at this moment is at the exhibition of the paint- 
ings of Henri Regnault. This artist had talent— 
perhaps genius—youth, and fortune, and was be- 
trothed to a young girl who loved him devotedly. 
He seemed to have nothing left to wish for here 
on earth; yet he chose to die, to prove that honor 
still lived. From eight in the morning till five 
in the afternoon the gallery of the Palais des 
Beaux Arts is thronged with an eager crowd, 
and praises of the brave young artist are in every 
mouth, as well as of those of the other painters 
who threw aside the brush for the sword in the 
hoor of their country’s need. 

EMMELINE RarMonp. 





THE GREAT BRONZE BUDDHA 
OF JAPAN. 

A SHORT canter through the keen morning 

air brought me to the little village of Fuka- 
zawa, where the great bronze Buddha sits—sedet 
erternumque sedebit. The first time I saw it, in 
the autumn of 1866, the approach to it lay along 
an avenue of grand old evergreen trees, and the 
effect of the colossus, when seen from the he- 
ginning of the avenue, was most striking. Now, 
unhappily, the trees have been cut down by the 
avarice of the priests, who grudged the little bit 
of soil which might bear a few more vegetables, 
and who took advantage of the revolution to pre- 
tend that the trees had been destroyed by the 
soldiery. The beautiful coup dail is lost, but 
the figure must always rank among the most 
wonderful monuments of the world. Asa work 
of art, its chief merit appears to me to be the 
expression of calm dignity and repose in the face, 
which is enhanced by the huge proportions and 
boldness of execution. Travelers in Siam talk 
about gigantic Buddhas 160 feet high, plated 
over with gold, and having feet of mother-of- 
pearl, but I defy any country to produce a nobler 
figure than this. The proportions of the statue 
are given as follows in a rough print sold by the 


priest on the spot: 


Ft. In 
Height of the statue .......ccccccces econ scnees 50 0 
From the hair to the knees... ..............eee0s 42 0 
Height Ot patiesial (apices ee Veale Gdawsaeé Maeva 96 0 
oh rE rer er rT ee ere 4 5 
Length Of £800 ...-.ccccccccccccccccccrncecsecs 8 56 
Breadth from ear tO GaP .........0..-cccacecees 18 0 
Silver boas on forehead. the gift of the widow. 
of a rich merchant at Yedo...............0... ar) 
Bye, 1ODG scence cane seweswecee ce sieeee caus ve 40 
Hy ODIOWS isis sche sss se e's sie estes cee oa'ee.en 43 
IONE sca Cisceswiecesevins tas Shs eeevenesaé 6 6 
NOSE 1ONG os onc coi se needice cece peicnetedevans 8 8 
NOSG, BCPOGGS: iis cisia 65 6c 0 sein enie'es 648s snow siasainee 3 8 
UU os is Scissors eG ob wee we nea’s oowiebans cae ee 2 


Locks of hair 880 in number, 8 inches high, and 

1 foot in diameter. 
KNGC8, ACTOGR : 6/205 205 Ses ase ce seas ake Mcenecees 86 0 
The thumb, round ........ccccccccccccccssvcces 8 0 


The story.of the erection of the great Buddha 
is one more tale of woman’s love. During the 
civil wars of the twelfth century the great statue 
of Buddha which stood at Nara, one of the an- 
cient capitals of the empire, had been destroyed, 
and a certain priest, seeing this, undertook a 
pilgrimage through the empire, begging alms 
wherever he went, until at last he had collected 
sufficient money to erect a new image. Upon 
the occasion of the festivals held in honor of its 
completion, the emperor ordered the Shogun 
Yoritomo to superintend the ceremonies, during 
which he was struck by the ambition to set up 
a like statue in his own eastern provinces, for 
the protection and welfare of his. family and 
clansmen. Yoritomo died without having ful- 
filled his intention, which, however, had been 
made known to his wife and to one of the la- 
dies of the palace named Ita, Upon the death 
of Yoritomo, Ita, protected by the Shogun and 
by Yoritomo’s widow, who had now become a 
nun, and enjoyed so great political power that 
she is known in history as the Nun-Shogan, set 
forth on a pilgrimage, during which she collect- 
ed a sum of money which enabled her to erect a 
great wooden Buddha, and a temple to hold it, 
which were consecrated in the year 1228 a.p. 
But there came a great typhoon, in which the 
temple was blown down, and the wooden image, 
exposed to the rain and the weather, soon began 
to rot away. Nothing daunted, Ita only deter- 
mined to try again, and this time she resolved 
that her work should be more lasting. Having 
obtained the Shogun’s leave, she started on a 
new pilgrimage, and so successful was she, that 
at the beginning of the last, half of the thirteenth 
century she erected the present bronze figure, 
together with a grand hall and a gate with two 
guardian gods. In the year 1495 all the build- 
ings were destroyed and washed away by a tidal 
wave which swept over the country, and the great 
Buddha, with his pedestal, alone remained stand- 
ing. But the place became deserted and over- 
grown with grass and rank vegetation, so that its 
existence was almost forgotten until, some two 
hundred years later, it was cleared of the rub- 
bish and brush-wood by a famous priest called 
Yuten, aided by a friend from Yedo. These two 
built a small temple by the side of the great 
image, in which they collected as relics all that 
remained of the former temple, and of a still 
older shrine called Shdéjésenji, which had stood 
upon the same spot since the beginning of the 
eighth century, and which had been famous in 
its day as the repository of certain precious cop- 
ies of the Buddhist sacred books, and of other 
relics which had been bronght from China. 

The inside of the great Buddha is fitted up as 
a chapel, in which is laid up a small shrine con- 
taining an image of the god Shaka Niyorai. 
The walls are much defiled with the names and 
inscriptions of foreign visitors, who have not even 
spared. the stone on which is graven the prayer, 
“ Namu Amida Butsu”—‘* Save us, Eternal Bud- 
dha.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING. 


Pus graphic picture shows us half a dozen 
English charity scholars on their way to 


charch, in their quaint uniform of high caps and 
short sleeves. Picturesque as the dress may be, : 


the faces of the wearers show that they wince at 
being thns set apart from the rest of the world, 
and long for the day when they can indemnify 


lhemsel ves oy eee largest of chignons and the 
highest of high-heeled Shoes. In this land of 
rag 2 r dene 
th pace a he y Mould not heed to wait long before 
th Sq, seins 10ntl ‘ransformation and investing 
a = 1 - re * ? 2 5 
go ee oe a) DEE in England, where 
these ae haeulses are repressed with 
sterner Fnand, Mey will probably have to con 
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tinue the neat kerchiefs and tidy aprons which 
our handmaidens spurn as degrading badges of 
service. The trouble is that in our impetuous 
country we too often forget that he who would 
command must first learn to obey, and that dis- 
cipline underlies all effective action. This is a 
lesson which we need to learn in all ranks of 


life, and the sooner it'is taught both rulers and’ 


ruled, the better it will be for America. 
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FRENCH SOCIETY. 
NE of the highest merits of the French sys- 
tem of manners is that it tacitly lays down 
the principle that all persons meeting in the same 
house know each other without the formality of 
introduction. Any man mav ask anv girl to 
dance, or speak to any body at a private party. 


NAL 


This in no way extends to public gatherings, 
where the guarantee of sapposed equality which 
results from the fact of knowing the same host 
does not exist. But in drawing-rooms the rule 
is absolute: every body may talk to every body. 
This is an intelligent and most practical custom. 
It facilitates conversation; it dispels all’ awk- 


wardness towhrd your neighbor; it melts cold 
natures; it makes it possible to pass a pleasant. 
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hour, in a house where you do not know a 
soul; it gives a look of warmth and unity to a 
room. No one is obliged to sit gloomily and in 
silence between two repelling strangers. If you 
want to speak you are sure of a listener. Of 
course people are regularly introduged to, each 
other by the master or tlie mistress, éspéeinllé st 
dinner-parties: but in those cases the object is 


[May 18, 1879. 


to put a name upon them, not to authorize them 
to converse; for that act no permission is re-' 
quired. The French have such a need of talk, 
and, generally, they talk so well, that it is easy 
to understand how this rule grew up. But the 
explanation should not be limited to that one 
cause. Sociableness is quite as real a necessity 
for them as chatter is, and the first condition of 
its practice is that all needless barriers should be 
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suppressed between persons of the same society, 
So, for this reason too, liberty of acquaintance 
has been adopted in-doors, Its effect on man- 


| ners, strictly so called, is to polish them still 


further; for though you fave the indisputable 
rightito begin & don}ets*iOn(avith the lady next 
toyyot™whom-fothay& never seen before, you 
can only do so on condition of employing all the 





May 18, 1872.] 


most respectful shades of attitude and language. 
You can not jump into intimacy with her, and 
can only profit by her presence provided you 
show yourself to be well worthy of it. Between 
men these obligations are naturally less strict, 
though they continue to exist in a great degree, 
and involve the use of courteous forms and of 
much more ceremony than is necessary between 
previous friends. ‘The principle which tempo- 
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every lady they may encounter upon a staircase ; 
and if she does not return the courtesy you may 
be sure from that single fact she is not a French- 
woman. These acts, and others like them, are 
very civilizing; they add much of grace to life; 
they induce external consideration and respect 
for others. ‘The style in which they are execyted 
gives you an instantancous and generally correct 
idea of the entire manners of the performer. 
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in London, with a view to afford religious and 
other instruction, combined with certain social 
and industrial advantages. The method of pro- 
cedure is somewhat as follows: A convenient 
meeting-place, usually a school or mission room, 
having been obtained, a lady of mature years 
and matronly habits is chosen as superintendent. 
The women meet once a week from two till four 
in the afternoon. After a short prayer the per- 
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their husbands and children, are a)l the better 
for mixing in this quiet fashion with their neigh- 
bors, while the industrial advantages are on this 
wise. Each mother pays a weekly subscription 
toward the piece of material which she desires 
to make up, getting for 10d. what she would pay 
a shilling for at the shop, while the lady superin- 
tendent often assists the makers by having their 
patterns ready cut out upon their arrival. The 
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A MOTHERS’ MEETING. 
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rarily equalizes all the people who are united un- 
der the same roof has other applications besides 
this one. It is a consequence of the self-same 
theory which obliges men to raise their hats when 
they enter a railway carriage, or an omnibus, or 
a waiting-room, or a shop, or any covered place 
where they find other people. It is the same 


feeling which leads them to bow respectfully to 
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A MOTHERS’ MEETING. 


WING to.domestic exigencies, such as the 
cooking of meals and the care of young 
children, many mothers among the poorer-class- 
es are rarely able to attend a place of worship. 
To provide for this want, sach meetings as that 
depicted in our engraving have been organized 


sons assembled begin to ply their needles indus- 
triously, while the presiding lady reads from the 
Bible, with comments such as a friend who 
knows the peculiar wants of her hearers can 
make. ‘This reading is, perhaps, followed by a 
chapter from some interesting story. The social 
advantages are great, for women who pass day 
after day in their own rooms, seeing nobody but 


meeting is closed with prayer, and with a few 
words from the clergyman of the district. We 
are informed that the mothers value the religious 
instruction most highly, and that these gather- 


-ings are often very successful without the intro- 


duction of needle-work ; but it seems to us that 
its addition must act as a charm against the te- 
dium which some might otherwise feel. 
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ANSWERS 1710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


¥. L. P,—Your sample is navy blue serge. 

Appre.—A white suit should be entirely of one ma- 
terial—not partly thick, partly thin white. 

M. W. M.—Lace sacques, short, loose, and jaunty, 
will be worn this summer. $25 to $40 is the price of a 
good llama sacque. 

Roru H., Mzs. E. C. 8., arp Ornens.—We do not re- 
ply by mail.—Side pleatings are now made straight 
across the goods. 

C. W. E.—Get canvas grenadine for summer, and 
make by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. 

Nexiire H.—Only very small hoops are worn. “Make 
your white Swiss muslin a polonaise and demi-train, 
with heart-shaped neck and Dolly Varden sleeves, and 
trim with side-pleated ruffles. 

Miss E. C. M.—We give a pattern of a talma with 
hood in this number. Make dress like gray sample by 
suit pattern with blouse and double skirt, omitting the 
wrap. 

Mecurm M.—The pattern of Gabrielle dress illustrated 
in Bazar No. 27, Vol. IV., price 25 centa, is what you 
want for a child of three years. Swiss musiin made 
in a simple Marguerite polonaise will be worn over 
summer silks. 

Greriz W.—The Watteau bow is appropriate.—We 
can not commend one recipe book above another. 

Euiza H.—Use the Plain Basque pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., for elderly lady’s black silk. 

J. A. C.—The Marguerite polonaise is a good pat- 
tern for chintz over dresses. We have no shirt pat- 
terns except in the Supplement. 

Foy.—Read answer above to “ Miss E. C. M.” 

Maxcuegite.—The pattern of Dolly Varden polo- 
naise ia much used for plain fabrics. Use a darker 
shade of poplin for flounces. If the poplin is hand- 
some, a grenadine Dolly Varden will look as well over 
it as over silk. 

Aunty.—Black alpaca, piqué, satin jean, and Vic- 
toria lawn dresses are suitable for your little girls in 
mourning. Use the Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 2%, Vol. IV. A Swiss sacque and upper 
skirt over black silk will not be too old for them. 

W. N. J.—Embroidery Supplements are contained 
in Bazar, Nos, 2, 20, and 48, Vol. I.; Nos. 18, 84, 43, 
Vol. II. ; Nog. 18 and 35, Vol. IM. ; and No. 12, Vol. V. 

Daxkota.—The Marguerite vest-polonaise will suit 
you. Make the bows in lengthwise loops of the silk 
doubled; fringe out the ends. Two inches is the 
width of the silk after being doubled. 

Dot. K.—Use the Dolly Varden polonaise pattern 
for your lawn and percale. Make the Japanese cloth 
by Marguerite polonaise pattern. For the pearl silk 
use the plain-basque suit pattern. A gray linen suit 
with a talma will answer for a traveling dress in the 
South. Get white Victoria lawn Watteau wrappers. 
Black lace bonnets will be much worn this season. 

Menra.—Make your striped silk by the Marguerite 
Dolly Varden pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. 
V. Trim with bias ruffles of the same and lace. 

Aunt Spee.—A nun’s collar is shaped like a hood. 
Pattern of a pointed hood is given with this number. 
Farmer’s satin is the lustrous twilled stuff used for 
lining gentlemen’s coats. Lutestring is thin lining 
allk. Stiff net is the ordinary foundation net, not 
wigging. 

Mrs. Lovpsay.—Rnchee and roffles of thin black 
goods are now piped with pale blue, baff, green, or 
rose silk. Have your crape shawl colored brown or 
black, and make a mantle or polonaise of it. 

V. A. M.—Make a Marguerite Dolly Varden of your 
blue and white striped satine. We have a Watteau 
polonaise pattern with vest front. 

Nemesrs.—Make your rose-colored dress with simu- 
lated court train, trimmed with pleated flounces of 
Swiss muslin. : 

Aones Wickrre.p.—Use the Marguerite Dolly Var- 
den pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. V., for 
your striped silk. Trim with bias ruffles of the same. 
Wear your back hair high in a coil of plaits, a crown 
braid, and short drooping hair on the forehead. 

A Supsceipsr.—Your gray fringe is stylish, and your 
ideas about the summer silk are good. 

An Orn Sussozizer.—Read answer above to “ Agnes 
Wickfield” for hints about your Japanese silk. 

Latta M.—Your grenadine will answer for a Dolly 
Varden. Do not line the lower skirt with cambric, 
but wear it over a black silk akirt. 

M. A. 8.—Read answer above to “‘ Agnes Wickfield.” 
Twenty-five or thirty yards of narrow silk are bought 
for a suit. 

Joeiz.—The suit with sleeveless sacque in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. V., is suitable for seersucker. 

Euma R. H.—For description of summer ailk suits 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. V. 
Lace sacques will be fashionable. 

Tuankrot.—Read answer above to ‘Emma R. H.” 
Use black velvet and lace or fringe for trimming. 
Your idea about the poplin and silk is good. 

Mas, Howarp.—Little boys’ kilt skirts have three 
straight breadths of piqué. The pleats turn toward 
the back. 

Souoo.-Grets.—The “‘ Bazar Book of Decorum” is 
sent by mail on receipt of $1. 
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FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Louisa Kevtey, Ackworth, Ga., has, with the 
general use of a Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machine, for three years supported a 
family of four adults and two children, built and 
paid for a house, and has $100 cash on hand. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





Bugner1’s Kauuiston will impart a clear, soft, and 
beautiful hue to the skin.—[Com.) 





Coryixe eet ey the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggiste. 


‘Sent post 
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Ihe Protean Lancette. 
Experience teaches that to secure for an article 
the favor and patronage of the Lapres, it must 
combine beauty and elegance of design with prac- 
tical utility. The favor with which our modifica- 
tion of the Button-Hole Cutter has been 


received predicts that no Lady’s Work-Basket will 
de regarded as complete without it. It is also 
an admirable Envelope, Leaf, and Paper Knife. 
DIRECTIONS,.—To extend the Lancet, 
hold the instrument as illustrated by the engrav- 
ing; then, holding it as you would a pen, with the 
cutting edge from you, insert the point (where you 
= ol wish to commence the button-hole) until you are 
stopped by the gauge. Be careful not to extend the point too far at first, but cut and try until the hole is a sufficient 


size to allow the button to pags through; then observe at what point the slide is on the scale, that you may be able 


to retain the size. 
of 50 cents. 


The Lancet can be sharpened like an ordinary knife. 


DOOLITTLE MANUFACTURING CO., 599 Broadway, New York. 


Samples mailed postpaid on receipt 
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vigor. Sold by all 


SIGNALS OF DANGER. 


Disease, like the rattlesnake, usually gives fair warning before it strikes. A 
failing appetite, a furred tongue, nausea, headache, want of proper action in 
the bowels, feverishness, lassitude, nervousness, an uneasy feeling 
ach, etc., are all symptomatic of a coming attack of indigestion, billousnesa, 
cones eye OF some other positive form of disease. When thus menaced, re- 

mm 


in the stom- 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
and thus avert the attack. Acting simultaneously upon the digestive organs, 
the liver, the bowels, and the areas verteahitig - 

will soon restore the system to its normal condition of health, regularity, and 


this and agreeable alterative 





MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 


household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. oO. Plage, D.D.; J. BE. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co.: C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons, 


Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JERFERS, 78, 
LADIES’ *Siors 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
Jadies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. secre permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Bro way Mr. James McCall, 548 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address ‘Mrs. C. G. PARKE 

718 Broadway, New York City. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1108 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


SELIG, Successor to S. M. peyeers 813 

.e Broadway, Iinporter of Zephyr Worsteds; Silks 
for eebeoder ue , Pree os canvas and th- 
er—Shlippers, -Cushions, Lig reens, Suspenders, 
Strips for Oriental and Camp Chairs. Also, Guipure 
and Joint Laces, and mate for making the same. 
Novelties in Fringes, me Buttons, Ornaments, and 
Laces. Fringes and other Trimmings made to order. 
All kinds of stamping done. Pic ce and Crests 
designed and embroidered in gold, , or worsted, in 
artistic atyle, at the lowest aa 

A. SELIG, 818 Broadway, N. Y. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 











by the most eminent physicians. 
V Sold by Druggists arin Grocern: U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE. 15 Sonth William Street, New York. bv 


INHRFAN TS. 
Will be Ready in June, 1872. 


By PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


=n. (176 pages; Illustrated), 


her be ef . 
Ys omatig A new Sunday-Schoo! Sing- 
WE Aso ii ing-Book, illustrating the 
ee @) journey of Christiana and 
{ her children from Earth to 
Die, the Celestial City, sweetly 
B5GGsy) blending in living song the 


ysit 


eT 


Jee 





== ible, Bunyan, and the most 
precious poetry of Christian life. Specimen copy, 50 
cents, Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
Also, for sale by Mr. PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


—— 


Vises reat atalino ; ei catcu cer 
amusing. a pac ; Saasorted packages, $1. 
paid by W. C. Wenives. 730 Broadway, N. Y. 








Established 1843. { et Broadway, near a, St. 
‘ New Yo 
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aC OAH 
ARTICLE. PREPARED. 


FOR MAKING ELEGANT 


Biscuit, Cakes, 


Rolls, Dumplings, 
Bread, Pastry &c. 
In’, %,l and dlb. Cans, 

Actual Net Weight, — 


©. (CROCERS SELLIIT) 


DOOLEY & BROTHER. 


Manufacturers New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1858... * 


a 


Li AIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
' 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


98 inches long, weight 23g oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2X oz., only $7 50. 
$2 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $13 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 0z., 22 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 








Size. My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 
Medium........... ST WO iid skier dasees $10 00 
Large... .seesssace B00: hicciietesvass 12 00 
Extra Large....... 10 00 i céceeencacescc 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only..............- $1 50 
“ 2.20 “* s OY giteweestapeaes 2 00 
‘6 8,—22 ‘ * Oe wae caate cueanat 8 00 
“4-4 * SE See Lee eete ae saa’ 8 50 
CG 96 48. OM OO Bion geaneey ae 4 50 
Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 


urchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
Fotails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


rk City. 


Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered fetter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. 


ARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. With an Essa 

on “The Care of Children,” by Mrs. Clemence 8. 
Lozier, M.D. Godey’s Ladys Book says: ‘“‘We would 
like to see it in the hands of every mother in the land.” 
By mail, $1. Woop & Hounroox, 15 Laight St., N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 








stains from marble, and rust from all metals. 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN THE WORLD FOR HOU S E 
\ A p 0} i | j- Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes 


AVES time, labor, material, and expense. 


CLEANING. 





THE CHAMPION SPRING MATTRESS, 
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With Tempered Cast-Steel Springs and 


Riveted Belt-Leather Fastenings, 


I8 DURABLE AND ELASTIC, AND CAN NOT 


GET OUT OF ORDER. 


It requires only HALF the thickness of an ordinary 


Hatr Mattress. 


D ON EITHER SIDE. 
ITS WEIGHT IS ONLY 25 LBS. 


The Lightest and only Perfectly Noiseless Spring 


Mattress in the Market, 
ALL BEDS WARRANTED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
Send for Circular to 


F.C. BEACH & CO., Manufacturers, 
131 & 133 Duane Street, N. ¥. 








[May 18, 1872. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 





A Large Assortment of New 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Just received, Stri India Long Shawls, from ¢20 
to $250 each. n-Centre Squares, in all Colors, from 
$75 to $450 each. Black ed Squares, in New De- 
signs and Colorings, from $150 to $2500. A Full As- 
sortment of ‘‘ Ranpoore Chuddas,” in all Colors, from 
$40 to $60 each. 


BLACK THREAD LACE PARASOL 





COVERS. 
Black Thread and Guipure Trimming Laces, much 
below Regular Prices. hite Llama, White and Ecru 


Clany (extra widths), and White Silk Guipure Lases, 
suitable for Dress Trimmings. : 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERGAR- 
MENTS. 


Men’s and Youths’ Furnishing Goods; French, En- 
glish, and German Hoslery. e above stock now 
complete in every respect. 





LARGE ADDITIONS 


Have been made to our stocks of Summer Silks, Gren- 
adines, Gaze de Soies, Bareges, Organdies, Jaconcts, 
Cambrics, Printed Linen Lawns, Percalesa, Prints, Plain 
and Fancy Traveling Dress Materials, &c. 





THE LATEST PARIS NOVELTIES 
‘in 


GARMENTS 
Now Open. 





RICH CARPETS. 


FRESH ARRIVALS OF CARPETINGS.—We have 
now oO & number of new patterne of Fine Carpets, 
which, with those previously received, make our as- 
sortment Extremely Attractive. Also, new designs in 
Velvet Tapestry, English Body Brussels, and a very 
fine line of Crossley’s’ Tapestry Brusscls, Three-Ply 
and Ingrain Carpets, English and American Oilclo 
White, Check, and Fancy Mattings, at the Lowes 
Market Prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A fine assortment of the above goods now open, at 
very oe prices. Also, Great Bargains in Lace afd 
Nottingham Curtains, &e., &c. 


T JACKSON'S FAMILY MOURNING 
STORE is offered the choicest and most ex- 
tensive stock of Mourning Goods ever imported. 
Silk and Wool Iron Grenadines are ‘a specialty, 
and may be purchased at present much below their act- 
ual] value. Funeral outfits are furnished to order at 
short notice. 
COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH’FS, 
GENTS’ AND LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 
NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES 
SOAPS, PERFUMES, BRONZES, BASKETS, BABY 
CARRIAGES. OF TOYS AND DOLLS WE HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 
WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPORTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 18TH 
STREETS, N. Y. 


TO THE TRADE.—We offer full lines 
of Novelties in Rich Ribbons, Ladies’ 
Neck-Ties, including Plain and Fancy 
Windsor. Miade-up Lace Goods in Ruf- 
fles and Articles for Neck Wear. Dress 
Trimmings in Gimps and Fringes, also 
York Lace and Colored English Crepes, 
both elegant trimmings for this season. 
Our Specialty is Novelties for Ladies 























Wear. 

EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
827 Broadway, near 13th St., N. ¥. 

MONITEUR 





MAY 


REDUCED 

To SrvEnTY-FIVR CENTS. 
For sale by GEO. B. ROYS, 823 Broadway, N. Y., or 
sent to order, post ea receipt of 75 cents; One 














Year, $9; Six Months, $50. The May Number will 
be ready May 10th. 
ERIN CObt’’s 
SELF-SUPPORTING 
TABLE EXTENSION DROP-LEAF, 
SEWING a 
MACHINE a a ar | 





ia ke 

Can be attached by the [fy Ps 
operator herself, elevated 
for table extension, or 


dro when not re- With Oil Can 
quired. Holds the material and Needle 
up to the needle. Is cheap, Drawer 


strong, convenient and la- 
bor-saving. Sewing Ma- 
chine Co’s are supplied by 
the Manufacturer. Sample 
sent free on receipt of 85 

or C. 0. D. State the kind ; 
of Machine you wish it for. 
Agents supplied at liberal 
rates. Ss 


J. CARMICHAEL, 334 Seventh Ave., N. ¥. 


Attached. 





—— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—@y) Broaiway, N.Y’ 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELOpEONS, and 
Orcans, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRI FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balauce in 
monthly or quarterly iustallments. 





May 18, 1872. ] 


Providence Wringer, 












NEW 1872. 
or Moulton Rolls, 
ee ne Most Darable; 






Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 

ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren 8t., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 


: S onan eenicax DinsuapsT 


NEW DESIGN ABLEs 
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H.W.COLLENDER™ PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
788 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL, 


AN INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK 
; for every member of a deliberative body : 


Cushing’s Manual 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. - 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative as- 
sembliies, by Hon. Luther S, Cushing. 

‘* The most a ‘sve nder af American Par- 
liamentary Law.”—Charles Sumner, March 27, 1872, 

The standard authority in the Legislatures of nearly 
every State in the Union. Price 65 cents. For sale by 
all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Pub’rs, Boston. 
HELGIN’S 


“PHANTOM.” 


The rapid growth ue pores favor, and the constant] 
increasing popularity of this Beautiful Face Powder 
due to the simple fact that it gives to the akin a clearness 
and softness, and to the complexion a brilliancy and beauty 
attainable by the use of no other Powder, Lily White, 
‘or Tablet in the market. Price, 26c. and 50c. per box. 
Sample Pe es of the powder frec by all druggists. 
OHN F. HENRY, Wholesale. Agent, New York. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 
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aire: 
And other Perfu mes, 
ARE UWNEQLALED. 









"= $75 to $250 per month. 37%": 


male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 


= 
= COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
o CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
~ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
=== superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
= and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beantifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@2 makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
w= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
== pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
<> from $15 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
epcommission from which twice that amonnt can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mags. ; 
— Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Lauia, Mo. 





YORNICES, Lioyd's Patent Adjustable, to fit all 
windows. G. L. KELTY & COMPANY, 
724 Broadway, N. Y. 


| For 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be easi] 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of ex ravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all ander the supervision 
of Mr. Moachcowitz, a genticman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ableat dreasmaker in the United Statea. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
talning over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every eeeeete and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measare; for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to cach and every new subecriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and cconomy of vey 
houschold. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, For 
terms to Agents, or for catalozuea, address 

JAMBS MCCALL & CO., 


548 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa the fol- 


lowing extraordinary offer: The Whecler & Wileon Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilaon. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important pointa. It ix so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or todo the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To sec it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, ea broenne, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., It 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can he changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family ia almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 


; poet in less time than the hands can fold them—in 


act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any nD in the United States de- 
siriug one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
648 Broadway, New York. 


a ae 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issned with this paper. 
lustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 648 Broadway, New York. 

















No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dreas, with Ca Nine even 
sizes, 80 to 46 inches bust measure. t on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and - 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


spring Styiee, will be ready March lst. Sent on 
receipt of 26 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
By MRS. CORNELIUS. 


The most reliable Cook-Book and guide for the duties 
of the household published. Price $150. Jnterleaved, 
$225. For sale by all Bookeellers. Sent by mail on re- 








ceipt of price. 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW, & BROWN, Publishers, 
Boston. 
You ask WHY we can sel] 


First Class 7 octuve Pianos for 


$290? We answer—It costs 
fess than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, al] 

of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agenta, but ship 

m direct to families at Factory 
Zz price, and warrant Five Years. 
Send for illustrated circular, in 


¥ which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchanta, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 

U. &. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


W. HAUSSER, 5 Waverley Place, N.Y., Im- 

4 porter and Manufacturer of Human Hair Goods, 

wholesale and retail. The Latest Styles. The Best and 

Cheapest Hair Goods in the United States. Orders 
from the country are promptly executed, C. O, D. 





COLGATE & COS 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Jume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 


Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Mannfacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotcis 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All g warranted. 


SPRING, cor. CROSBY 8T., NEW YORK. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


DOMES 


sé 
ae * 









“EASIEST | 
TO SELL.” } 

8. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get g 
the agency and 
sell it. 

‘‘ DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 





IA FLOWERGARDEN*EVERYHOUSE!! 
Bid ise) Porson: WINDOWGARDEN. 35-50 
fee h Rich Designs in Walnuteach 6.50 

se 5)? (an be put up by any Lady, o~ 

AJN.B.GRANT. 599 B-oway NewYork 



















Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grav» ro Fir any Freure, and 
are filled with the qreateat accuract, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
RKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGKTILEL BEING PRINTRD ON 
KAO BRPARATR PLKOK OF THK PATTERN, £0 as to be nd- 
te by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonlder 
blader, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arme. 

The folowing Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER............ wee NO SB 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ a 


SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... - 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years OIG) 5. woe te So Gil ta Soa cestiwek haces “ 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 yenrs O1d)........ cece eee cece We Giaecawtes ears _ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
COTE OIG) 55 oasis ose ies Kiweetese Saeuaimmeine eae a 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to9 years old). 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old)............ cece eeaee 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slips Night eae and Shirt).. * 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 





87 
42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 yenrs old)... 1.2.0... cece cee cece eens ae 
GENTLE 
SMOKING -CAP 2... 0... ccc ccc cnc ec cnccee as 


‘PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 


front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
jastable Court Train and Round Skirt...... - 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt... ** 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING. SUPP 6 iesacsssocssceees swans vive cseee “ 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ - 


Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
UE WRA 


49 


52 
52 


LADY’S SAC PPE ie cwaeseesices “4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin ae Coreet 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemlze, and Drawers)...........0e..sseeee. * @ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skitt............cseceeeeseeees “ 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “11 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Bloase, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... 18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape.................-...- * 15 
TALMA, with Poiuted Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘* 20 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepalc, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for €200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THEA-NECTAR, 


A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Beat Tea Imported, 

Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
Pound and Pound Packages only. 
80 and 60 Pound Boxes. 

For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic &- Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P. O. Box 5506. 





GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


TALMAGES SERMONS. Sermons b 
Dr Wirt Tatmage, delivered in the 
ernacle. 13mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


HARPER’S HOUSEH OLD DICKENS. 


Ourvar Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Martin Cuuzztewit. With 60 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. ’ 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyxewan, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Sainuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
non, Author of “Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o'- 
Grass," &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


LORD BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lorp Brovenam. Written by 
peimeell: Complete fn 8 vola., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per 
vo 








the Rev. T. 
rooklyn Tab- 


MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Anniz Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ‘“‘ Denis Donne,” ‘‘On Guard,” ‘ Playing for 
High Stakes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AMERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archeolo By Joun 
D. Batpwin, A.M., Author of ‘ Pre-Historic Na- 
tiona,"” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawzts, 
M.A. With Tinstrations and Diagrams. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. - 


COMFORT’S FIRST GERMAN READER. The First 
German Reader: to succeed the ‘*Firat Book in 
German.” By Geoxrcur F. Comrort, A.M., Professor 
of Modern Languages and sthetics in Syracuse 
University, N.Y., and Autbor of ''A German Series.” 
12mo, Cloth, SO cents. 


CKCIL'S TRYST. A Novel. By the Author of 
‘*Bred in the Bone,” ‘‘Won—Not Wooed,” ‘‘Carly- 
on's Year,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
nography, with its Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Assistance of an Oral Teach- 
er; also intended as a School-Book. By Jamrs EK. 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Surrogate’s 
Conrt of New York. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and IIluetra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Gos- 
pels, 2 vols.; Acta, 1vol.; Romana, 1 vol.; Firat Co- 
rinthians, 1 vol.; Second Corinthians and Galatians, 
lvol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marrlages.—Christian's Mis. 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—Nearly Ready, 
A Brave Lady. 


tay~ Harpers & Broriuxrs will send any of their 


works bi mail, postage prepatd, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt af the ; 


say Harrze's Cararoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





Beautities the complexion by removing Pimples and all 
other disagreeable disorders of the skin. wenty-five 
cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 


No. 8 College Place, New York. 
MONEY 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 

full particulars FREE. 8. M. 

A MONTH! 


$95 estat 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


, Alfred, Me. 
TERMS for 1872, 





Horse and Ca 


Harrer’s Magaziny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harpru's Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harpxr's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer’s Magazine, Hagrrr's WEEKLY, and HARPER’S 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Supsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Wrrx.y or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex.y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time ie specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrkry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
nnderatond that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrn & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Trenwa FoR Apvertistne tn Harren’s PERioprcars. 

Harper's Magazine.—W hole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150 each insertion. 

Harper's Weekl.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line ; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIE. — \\\ I 
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A party of men ani- WY 
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el 


matedly en in discuss- N 
tics before a coun- NM 
reattractedtheatten- | N 
tion ofanagedagriculturist. WA 
‘¢ There's sum the mat- 
ter here,” he observed to 
his wife; and, halting his 
team, he lightly shouted to 
a Cosme individual 
on the outskirts, ‘‘ What's 
afoot ?” 

‘‘ Twelve inches,” was the 
sardonic reply. 

The aged agriculturist 
swore some and drove on. 
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“« Come, sheer off,” as the 

ram said to the man who 
was cutting off his wool 


ere in TEE 

The inspiration of some 
poets is only—ginspiration, 
after all. 

epee 

Cutrrine if Fink. —A 

young lady at an evenin 
y some time ago foun 

t apropos to use the ex- 
presaion, ‘‘ Jordan is a hard 
road to travel;” but, think- 
ing that too vulgar, substi- 
tnted the following: ‘* Per- 
ambuilating progression in 
pedestrian excureion along | 
the far-famed thoroughfare 
of fortune cast np by the 
banks of the sparkling river 
of Palestine {s, indeed, at- 
tended with a heterogeneous 
conglomeration of unfore- 
seen difficulties.” 


— ee 
Why is a bird a greedy 
creature ?—Becauseit never 


- 
——— ee : 
A Philadelphia editor, i ¥ 
who exclaims against : 
ple calling on him who have 
nothing to do and nothing 
to aay, and think that he has 
nothing to write, and are 
fond of nothingness in gen- 
eral, puts the following in 
the front : “We have 
rented an office in the top of the shot-tower, and have planted 
torpedoes and spring-guns all the way up the stairs.” 
ee 


FRIGHTS AND FASHIONS. 


Men laughed, when wearing pig-tails was the rule, 
At one who wore no pig-tall as a fool. : 

She that hair-powder, patches, pene eschewed 

Was funny to the female maltitude. 

When womankind their waists made long or short, 
Whose waist was Nature's waist, she moved their sport. 
In days of crinoline’s extent immense, 

Attired in skirts of just circumference’ 

Amid the modish throng if one app 

The others at ber for a “dowdy” en 

Now chignons are in vogue, they deem her odd 

Who falila to pile the fashionable wad 

Aloft, like towers of Cybele, and sroan 

Beneath a load of hair that’s not her own. 

The crowd their ears with pendants who adorn 

A lady without ear-rings hold in scorn; 

Who fish-bones through their nostrils thrust, so those 
The fair who wears no fish-bone in her nose. 


—_—_—_— 
Cuarer or Tus Licgut Bricane—The gas bill. 
—_—_—_— 


INGENIOUS CROSS-QUESTIONING. 


The other day, in a railroad car, I sat next to a little long- 
nosed man with red whiskers. Opposite to us sat a middl 
lady in black. The little man stared at her very hard, fidgeted a 
good déal, and opened a conversation : 

‘¢Tn mourning, ma’am, I see.” 

‘¢Eh? Yes.” (Spoken rather sharply.) 

‘Sad thing that. One of the old people, perhaps ?” 

No.’ 

‘¢One of the young ones? Baby, ch ?” ; 

‘‘T have no babies.” : 

4¢Qf course not. The guv'nor—husband, you know ?” 

“Yea” (very sharply). 

a Sorry for that. Sudden, perhaps ?” 


‘é 0.” 

hb lingering business: that's worse sometimes, In trade, 
was he?” - 

‘“‘He woe ipa ae 

‘* Caught a fever, perhaps 

‘*He was drownes.* 

After a pause: ‘‘ Save his chest ?” 

‘¢ My husband's effects were not lost.” 


*¢ Religious sort of man, was he ?” 

66 Y e was.” / 

‘‘Qlad of that. Suppose you are glad the chest waan't lost ?” 
. “T sup 80.” 


After =o palee es 
suppose yon’ g 
roatriod ain soon Y 

The lady made no ly 
to this, but got out at the 
next station. 

The little long-nosed man 
looked round as though in . 
search of another victim. 
At last he fixed on me. 

“Got a hat-band on, I 


‘6 Yes, I put it on because 
my hat was shabby.” 

After a brief interval: 
*“6Would you feel inclined 


Cf 
. 


ar 


— 
CA 


to swap your umbrellar for 
my w g-stick and a dol- 
lar ?” 


I felt that the time had 
come for decisive action. I 
ot cee are en Boa out 
at my feot, and step ou 
a the platform. I be- 
lieve he is buried now. I 
have heard no more of him 
since. 


It is impossible to say 
how many dog-days there 
are ina year because every 
dog has day. 








A funny friend of ours 
says he only backed one 
horse in his life, and that 
was into a shop window. 





uently be- 


Carpenters f 
ores, but 


come not only 
also sometimes annoy peo- 
ple with their old saws. 


—_——.. 
A Massachusetts girl an- 
nounces, through the ad- 
vertising columns of the lo- 
cal paper, that she “ takes 
this method of informing a 
certain young man that the 
next time he desires to gaze 
upon her forty-five mortal 
minutes without winking 
his eyes, that she will con- 
sider herself highly favored 
if he will close his mouth, 
and not sit there like a 
young robin awaiting the 
parent bird.” 
@ 
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Mistress (to new Aouse-maid). ‘* Jane, I’m quite surprised to hear you can’t Read or Write! I'm sure one of m 
Marv. “Oh Lor’, Mum, if the Young Ladies would be so kind as ts learn me any thing, I should s0 like to Play 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Daughters would 


e Pianner ! 





PRESENT SEASON. 
Autce. “Do pray take my Umbrella, Fanny dear! I’m just at Home!” 


THE INTERESTING EVENT. 


Curty Pout. **So that’s the new Baby the Doctor has sent here to Mamma, Freddy?” 
Freppy. “‘Yes.. And don't it Squeal? And I do say it's a great Shame of the Doctor to send Babies when People are III, like poor Mamma. I Hate him!” 





piadly undertake to Teach you—” 


[May 18, 1872. 









A ludicrous incident late- 

ly occurred on a Miseissippi 
steamer, which we relate as 
a warning to those who at- 
empt to change the person- 
al adornments which nature 
has given them. A man who 
was journeying to Texas 
with his wife thought he 
would enjoy the luxury of 
shaving and shampooing. 
While this was going on he 
concluded to surprise his 
wife, and at his request his 
eyeulone and whiskers were 
changed from a fiery red to 
raven blackness, and his 
head shaved. He hastened 
to his state- room, but was 
met at the door by his 
spouse, out by the in- 
trusion “ a arranger as she 
Bupposed, an ttance 
refuned. He called himself 
her husband; she said he 
‘was an impostor. He at- 
tempted to explain; it was 
useless. A crowd gathered 
round, and the laugh be- 
came general. At last, in 
his perplexity, the Hoosier 
exclaimed, * e, look at. 
my feet!” One glance at 
the : al appen as 
su 


er. 

“Yes, John,” she said, 
“TI know them feet. They 
can come in; but keep that. 
head out of sight.” 
; SaaS 

A young country friend 
of ours says that she never 
walks across her father's. 
fields, because they’re too. 
stile-ish for her. 
Ea ae 


ss ‘my little boy, did 
that ha king big fellow hit 
you on p " 

“No, Sir; he bit me on 
the head.” 

‘ = eee 
A Smart Suzraerp.—A 
Wisconsin paper says: “A 
wolf strayed into our Un- 
ion Church Jast Sunday dur- 
ing service, and was s0 af- 
fected by an ounce of lead 
that was presented to him that he was unable to leave.” We 
trust that the divine who preached chat sermon will be employ- 
ed to exterminate the wolves of the district. 


FUN AT THE MENAGERIE. 
I like the armadillo, I t the kangaroo 
I’m “nuts” upon the monkeys, and adore the cockatoo; 
I believe there’s latent talent in the wombat and the stoat, 
And I think the hippopotamus entitled to a vote. 


I know not why or wherefore, but, however it may be, 

The beaver (Castor fiber) has a nameless charm for me; 

I’ve met with true politeness from the lynx; end, ‘pon my soul, 
I can not speak too highly of the common Yankee mole. 


I love to watch the cfeatu: and to learn their little games; 
I call them from my fancy the prettiest pet names; . 
There’s the camel, ‘‘ Humpty- Dumpty ;” ‘‘ Neck - or- Nothing,” 


the giraffe ; 
“ Jolly Enaste the old hyena, with his idiotic laugh. 


I mark the restleas motions of the more ferocious lotse— 
How the tigers shift their places, and the leopards change their 


ts; 
I visit, too, the burly bear, and give my wonted dole. 
(N.B.—The polar bear is not the t climbs the pole.) 


Then let us be to every beast a patron and a friend; 

Each tells his tale, each has bis aim, as sure as he's his end; 
A leason's to be learned from them, and man himself may steal 
Some new light from the tapir, some impression from the seal. 
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A writer severely describes the exodus at Eden, saying, ‘‘ The 
devil drove woman out of paradise.” Yes, yes, but he could not 
drive paradise out of woman. s 


— 

A sporting gentleman, who boasts of having a very correct 

watch, said to a friend with whom he was riding a long way 

across country to a meet, pulling ont his watch, “If the sun isn't 
over that hill in a minute and a , he will be too late.” 


cron pene 
Why is the letter R very unfortunate 7—Because it is always in 
trouble, wretcbedneas, and misery, is the beginning of riot and 
ruin, and is never found in peace, innocence, or love. 


—— 
A gamester once made a wooden house out of his winnings. 
He used to say it was all made out of deals. 
= 
Stony - HEAETED.—Young Scattercash, seeing in the paper a 
statement that Dr. Quain been lecturing on diseases of the 
walls of the heart, says he can understand now why his apps 
have failed to clicit any pecuniary response from his guv’nor. 
The walls of the old boy’s 
’ heart must, he says, be of 
Portland stone, and have 
broken glass on the top, for 
he can’t get over them 
oe 


A young married couple, 
who have recently been fur- 
nishing, say they don’t find 
dumb-waiters answer. 


ce 
The last invention is a 
scarecrow. Not only does 
it frighten away crows, but 
crows are 8o alarmed that 
they usually bring back any 
corn they may have stolen 
prior to the establishment 
of the said scarecrow. 
ee 
little alghing a ttlectying, 
esigbing, & 8 ng, 
a little dying, and a very 
great deal of lying. 
ee 
A well-known cl - 
man, walking along the 
streeta a few days since, 
met a lady for whom he 
had recently med the 


ce. 
to renew the a cairtapee 
(for the lady had interésted 
him greatly at the time), he 
accosted her with the re- 
mark, ‘‘Madam, did I not 
have the pleasure of marry- 
ing yon a few days since?” 


was marricd, Sir.” 
“Yes, I thou ht I was 
not mistaken ; married 
ou. 


-“Jndeed! Well, Ithought 
my husband was a much 
ounger man than you are, 
ut I have not seen enough 
of him to make his ac- 
uaintance thoroughly. By- 
oars my dear, my chi- 
gnon getting shabby: 
pee give me some money 


Bo a water-fall.” 
Aerts was more 
than the bar- 
pune’ for, and. with a 
ty bow, accompanied by 
the remark, “‘No, you are 


not the lady—I am mistak- 
en,” he took his leave. 
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Of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


MAY 25, 1879. 


Brothers, in the Office 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 
sn the Year 1872, by Harper & 


Entered according to Act of Congress, 
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-—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S DRESSES.—([Szx Pace 346. 
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1-5 


Figs. 


. 1.—Vest-Basqus, with Over-Skiat anp KILT-PLEATED SKIRT, 


Wark! 


old, from 93 to 82 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Matl. on Receipt of Twenty-five Conta,} 


. 5.—Lreut Brown PoONGER 
no DREss. 
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Fig 
Li 


g. 8.—DreEss FoR CHILD > 
UNDER One YEAR OLD. 


i 


Fig. 2.—S11k anp 
CaSHMERE DReEss. 


Cct Parer PattTrry). 


FOR GIRL FrRoM 5 To 15 YEARS OLD (WITH 


Fig 


Jrom 5 to 15 Years 


Girl 


Kilt-pleated Skirt, graded to fit 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Vest-Basque, with Over-Skirt and 
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THE CONCERT. 


SvoH a concert, dear, a8 I’ve had to-night! 

Full of sweet sound and deep delight; 
And yet “the none belay eg 

Poor, if you count by crowded seats; 

But judging only by glad heart-beats, 
"Twas a splendid house, I'm sure. 


First, Baby aang as well as she could 

Some sweet little notea that I understood ; 

And wee Kate’s chirp uf a laugh broke out 

As Willy ran in with a merry shout; 

The pussy purred on the rug in state, - 
And the good clock ticked, “It's late!" it's late!’ 
While over the fire the kettle sang 

Its cheery song with the least little twang. 


That was Part Firet, you must know, my dear, 
When only we five were there to hear. 
The fire crackled applause ; 
The baby’s soft little pat-a-cake 
Made reckless encores for the music’s sake, 
And pussy flourished her paws. 


Well, the Second Part? Ah, that was fine— 
Fine to the heart’s core, lover mine! 

For over the kettle’s winsome plaint, 

And the baby’s breathing, sweet and faint, 
And over the prattle of Will and Kate, 

And the clock’s impatient ‘“‘ Late! it’s late!” 
I heard the blessedest sound of all— 

A click of the latch, a step in the hall! 

And “ Home, sweet Home,” pulsed all the air 
As you came calling up the stair. 





-- 


Ladies’ and Children’s Suita, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on first page. 

Fig. |. —VeEst-Basque, with OveR-SKIRT 
AND KiLT-PLeEaTED SKIRT, FOR GIRL FROM 5 
to 15 YEARS OLD (WITH CuT PAPER PATTERN). 
This pretty suit is made of buff pongee, and 
trimmed with folds of the material and fringe. 
A detailed description of it will be found in the 
New York Fashions article. ‘The pattern is 
graded to fit girls from 5 to 15 years old, in 
eleven sizes, from 22 to 32 inches bust measure. 
The size is taken by passing @ tape measure en- 
tirely around the body, under the arms. No 
other size is required. 








DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

THis pattern comprises three articles—vest- 
basque, over-skirt, and kilt-pleated walking skirt. 

Vest-Basque.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, back, side back, and sleeve. It is fitted 
to the figure by one dart on each side and cross 
basque seams in front, and by a middle and side 
back. The bottom of the front is shaped to 
form a vest, with one long point on each side; 
it is short at the. seams under the arms, which 
are left open to the waist line. The back is 
deep, and has an extra width cat on at the waist 
line of each side back and middle back seam, 
which is laid in two box-pleats on the upper 
side—one on each side of the middle of the 
back. The front closes to the neck with buttons 
and button-holes. The coat sleeve is sewed 
plain in the armhole. Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back of the 
armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. The small holes show where to 
baste the seams on the shoulders and under the 
arms, where to take up the darts and cross basque 
seams, and where to sew on the trimming in 
front. An outlet of an inch is allowed for the 
seams on the shoulders and under the arms, arid 
& quarter.of an inch for the other seams. Put 
the pattern together by the notches. 

Over-Sximr.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, back, side gore for the back, and strap 
for draping. Cut the front and back with the 
longest straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth 
to avoid a seam. Cut the gores lengthwise of 
the goods, and join them with the front and 
back breadths according to the notches. Lay 
the top of the back breadth and gores in side 
pleats, and sew it to the belt. ‘The front is 
sewed to the belt plain. Lay four pleats on the 
front side seams, turning upward. Place the 
three holes evenly together, thus forming a pleat. 
The single holes at the middle of the back and 
at each side back seam show where to tack the 
tape for draping the skirt. ‘The notches show 
how to put the pattern together. The twelve 
holes on the front side seam show where to lay 
the four pleats. 

KILT-PLEATED WALKING SxK1RT.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces—front, back, side gore, 
and section of kilt pleating. Cut the front and 
back breadths with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the gide gore, 
and put the pattern together by the notches. 
Gather the top of the side gores and back 
breadth and sew to the belt. ‘The section of 
trimming shows the depth of the kilt pleating, 
and the notches at the top show where to lay 
the pleats, which are formed by placing two 
notches evenly together. A quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for the 
suit, for girl five years old, 64¢ yards. 

Add three-quarters of a yard for every year. 

Quantity of fringe, 4 yards. 

Fig. 2.—SILE anp CASHMERE Dress. High 
waist and skirt of gray silk; the latter is trimmed 
with a kilt pleating and gathered flounce of the 
material. Sleeveless basque and over-skirt of 
grey cashmere, trimmed with kilt pleating and 
a of the material and gray woolen guipure 
ace. 

Fig. 3.—DreEss For CHILD UNDER ONE YEAR 
OLp. White cambric dress, trimmed with nee- 
dle-work frills and insertion. Cherry silk sash. 

Fig. 4.—Burr Linen Dress. Double skirt 
and basque, trimmed with ruffles and folds of the 
material. Black straw hat, with black feathers 
and lace. 

Fig. 5.—Licut Brown Poncre WALKING 
Surr. Double skirt and vest-basque, trimmed 
with folds and bows of the material and black 


lace. Black lace bonnet. 
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6 WITH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY the Publishers will send 
out gratuitously a RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, Containing a 
great variety of fresh and interesting 
reading matter. 





arn Cut Paper Patterns of the Vest-Basque, 
with Over-Skirt and Kilt-pleated Skirt, tllustrated 
on the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Masl, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 

Fo Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized Patterns, with Illustra- 
trons and Descriptions, of Ladies’ House and Street 
Dresses ; Lace Over-Skirts and Fackets ; a great 
variety of Parasols; Coats, Cloaks, Paletots, 
Basques, and Mantelets for Children from 2 to 
14 years old; Work-Bags, Knitting-needle Cases, 
Vignettes, Embroidery Patterns, Parasol Covers, 
etc., etc. ; together with brilliant literary and ar. 
bistic attractions. 





READING. 


NE often looks with commiseration upon 
those who do not know how to read. In 
the busiest and poorest life there are mo- 
ments when man or woman could snatch a 
few lines for cheer and thought from a book 
or newspaper; could forget the carking cares, 
the gaping wants, the stings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, in reading ; could live for 
a litfle the ideal life, and be transported into 
and taste the flavor of other and more favor- 
ed spheres of being. And how do these peo- 
ple employ their idle time? Does the give 
and take of gossip satisfy the craving for 
something new and different? Does time 
ever hang heavy on their hands when the 
day’s work is done or interrupted? When 
the weather is too bitter for Pat to work on 
the railroad, and there are no paths to dig 
and no wood to saw, does a wild hunger 
ever beset him to read and fill the gap with 
precious material? Or isit that, never hav- 
ing known that blessing, he is spared the 
longing? We are apt to think, perhaps, 
that the number of illiterate is small in this 
enlightened age and country; and we say 
with pride that no child need grow up un- 
lettered, that our common schools have 
clipped the wings of ignorance. Yet those 
to whom reading is a dead letter swarm in 
our streets, toil in our mills and kitchens. 
It is not a pleasant reflection to a lover of 
books, to one who loves to loiter in this 
world of fancy and fiction, to follow the 
“ fairy tales of science,” the “long results of 
time” which the panorama of geology re- 
veals, the sublimities of science, the proces- 
sion of kings and martyrs adown the histor- 
ic page, which seems to flash with bayonet 
points—to such a reader it is not a pleasant 
reflection that all this is a feast from which 
multitudes of their fellow-men are shut out 
as effectually as if an angel with flaming 
sword stood in the way. These have never 
hung breathless over NAPOLEON’S triumphs 
and defeats, nor watched the Crusaders .van- 
ish into the twilight fairy-land of the East, 
nor felt their hearts beat with “stout Cor- 
T&z,” when he stood 
“Silent upon a peak in Darien.” - 
They have ngver lost their way in the en- 
chanted gardens of ARIO8TO, nor sounded the 


depths with DANTE, nor soared with the 


sweet singers of Israel. For them SHAKs- 
PEARE neither lived nor wrote. They have 
never shed a tear over the “ Heir of Redcliffe” 
or little Nell, nor reached a hand to Christian 
across the Slough of Despond; it is possi- 
ble that they may never have heard of the 
purse of Fortunatus, of Cinderella’s slipper, 
of the Arabian Nights, exhaling an odor of 
frankincense and myrrh. All the pleasant 
paths of literature are untrodden by their 
feet; its wide prospects allure them not; its 
mountain-tops are hidden in perpetual fogs 
and clouds. We do not dispute but that 
there are other sources than books from 
which one may learn: the fiction of daily 
life teaches something to the saddest clod; 
the passers in the street, the clashing of tem- 
peraments in a honsehold, the haggling in 
the market- place, speak to the humblest 
and most uninstructed intellect; but this 


‘special branch of education and amusement 


is beyond their reach. Year after year the 
sap circulates, the foliage thickens, the fruit 
ripens, while only some chance windfall ac- 
crues to their share: only when the words 
of the wise have become commonplaces of 
every-day talk, belong to the atmosphere of 
the time, do the great wnlettered inherit 
them. 

Perhaps from being long accustomed to 
the high privilege of reading ourselves— 
since abuses are sometimes the offshoots of 


long-established privileges—it has escaped 
us that there is a tax upon luxuries; that 
we owe a duty to the less favored among us; 
that knowledge is not something exclusively 
our own, something to be hoarded like gold, 
something to be spent for our own glory, to 
circulate among a select few, to bequeath to 
our heirs; but must be passed on eee 
to mind, increasing as it goes. Noththg of 
it is to be kept in reserve, or squandered for 
private enjoyment or profit. 

When we have clothed, the naked, fed the 
hungry, and sheltered the houseless, do we 
not flatter ourselves that we have satisfied 
the demands of charity? But the vacant, 
uninformed mind suffers more than flesh and 
blood, works more mischief than the hungry 
stomach, votes the wrong ticket, destroys 
the statue of Minerva, plunders its friends. 
How much that is mischievous in any com- 
munity may be attributed to ignorance 
achieving its blind revenges! . 

We know that there is much being done to 
remedy the evil. There are evening schools 


where old women are not ashamed to learn. 


side by side with feeble children, showing 
the life-long hunger of the brain ;° but in al- 
most every kitchen, in every neighborhood, 
there are dormant intellects waiting for the 
divine spark to kindle them, for the “ open, 
sesame,” to the highway of learning; and 
who can estimate the advantage of teaching 
one person to read, of helping one mind to 
grope its way out of darkness into light? 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Binding Boges. : 


Y DEAR DANIEL,—What is that sub- 
tile resemblance by which upon our 
journey one thing reminds us of another 
which seems to be wholly different? I was 
driving yesterday with a friend in the out- 
skirts of the city, and as I looked at the 
wretched houses, the waste places, the pigs, 
the squalor, and negligence, I found myself 
thinking of my little cousin Betty in years 
so far away that it seems as if they never 
were. My little cousin Betty was indus- 
trious, but impatient; and I remember that 
as she sat “doing her sewing lesson,” as she 
called it, while I was struggling with my 
Latin grammar, she constantly broke out 
into whimpering petulance: “This work is 
very nice except the edge, and that’s horrid!” 
And how often did little Betty come with un- 
controllable feeling to her mother and say, 
“There it is again! Oh, mamma, it’s all rav- 
eling out!” I used to forget masculine nouns 
in «us and feminine nouns in a for a few mo- 
ments while I saw the sad spectacle, and 
wondered whether the whole piece was like- 
ly to “ravel out.” I-could not understand 
‘why it should not, and I shall never forget 
the quiet tone in which my aunt said to her 
daughter, “‘ Bind the edges, little Betty: turn 
the edges and bind them prettily, and they 
will not ravel out.” 

My gracious aunt and little Betty sew no 
more, but that domestic wisdom has always 
lingered in my mind. Since those days I 
have seen hundreds of Bettys, old and young, 
whimpering over the edges that were ravel- 
ing out, and I have echoed my aunt’s quiet 
counsel, “‘ Bind the edges, little Betty!” It 
is a simple wisdom, but the remedy is very 
efficacious. Nor have I ever known a times 
when that counsel might not usefully be re- 
called and practiced. It has saved to me 
many & piece of work that must otherwise 
have disappeared, and I have seen it save 
the faith and the hope of many wiser people 
than I. A thousand times, under circum- 
stances in which the exhortation exposed 
‘me to the reasonable suspicion of insanity, 
I have said, “ Bind the edges, little Betty !"% 
The Speaker of the House has rapped indig- 
nantly to order, as in the midst of one of 
the eloquent harangues to which it is his 
privilege to listen for many hours of every 
day, he has heard a thin quaver from the 
gallery apparently addréssed to the impas- 
sioned orator, “ Bind the edges, little Betty!” 
And the severe Vice-President, when I have 
been observing with awe the august body 
over which he presides, has suspended the 
proceedings and commanded the sergeant-at- 
arms to clear the galleries when a speech 
which, if it were not that of a Senator, might 
be described as wandering and maundering, 
has been interrupted by the same thin treble 


to which I plead guilty, “ Bind the edges, ° 


little Betty !” 

I thought of it yesterday as I was driving 
in the outskirts, because as I saw the broken 
fences, and the heaps of refuse, and the filth 
and negligence which destroy all the pleas- 
ure of driving out of the city and back again, 
I perceived that it was what my aunt used, 
I think, to call the selvedge: it was the rav- 
eling out of the city at its edge, and I won- 
dered if little Betty would have felt troubled 
by it had she been with me, and how her 
mother would have advised that edge to be 
bound. She need not have despaired, for 
we do try to bind longer and more unman- 
ageable edges than those of the city. The 
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country has a selvedge too. What is the 
long frontier but an edge where civiliza- 
tion ravelsoutf The barbarous Indian, the 
more barbarous white man, the deepening 
savagery which their contact breeds—that 
is a dangerous selvedge. And what is the 
good sense and statesmanship of those elo- 
quent orators of whom I spoke saying all the 
time upon the subject? ‘Bind the edges, 
little Betty!” If sometimes the name is 
strangely changed, and little Betty seems to 
be transformed into little Phil, it is still the 
same exhortation: “Don’t let it ravel! Bind 
the edges, little Phil!” 

Every thing has an edge, and the edge is 
inclined toravel. There are our friends who 
are zealously interested in the great move- 
ment. I don’t say what, because to them 
there is but one great movement. As an 
observer I know at least twenty great move- 
ments, and the earnest friends of each of 
them mourn that the earnest friends of the 
nineteen others should waste their zeal upon 
secondary interests. Each friend says of his 
movement what I heard a clergyman say 
last Sunday of his Church. ‘Every person 
of sense”—I quote his words—“ knows that 
there is but one true Christian Church”— 
and modesty did not forbid him to mention 
that it was his own. Now I have always 
remarked that in a large wood there are 
many tracks and paths, some rutted and 
well-worn, some merely sketched or indi- 
cated, as it were, upon the grass or the 
ground. But I know that they all lead 
through the wood, and that there are bright 
flowers and pleasant shade upon all. So I 
like to see the great movements. My heart 
sympathizes with them. They are all paths, 
broader or narrower, leading through the 
wilderness to a finer civilization. 

But all these movements have their edges, 
their frontiers. What folly and droll ex-: 
travagance do we not see in all! Here a 
brother thinks it due to virtue and humani- 
ty to brush his hair very smooth, and catch 
his breath and roll his eyes, and to talk 
through his nose what would not be very 
wise or beautiful if it were uttered through 
his mouth. And another finds it necessary 
to let his hair grow to his shouldera, and to 
wear the most fantastic clothes. And oth- 
ers must speak without restraint, vitupera- 
ting and cursing and sneering and ridi- 
culing, making the most startling assertions 
in the most offensive way, entirely obscuring 
the object of the movement in clouds of per- 
sonal conceit, shocking good taste and out- 
raging refinement of feeling: all this is the 
repulsive edge, the savage frontier of the © 
movements. Those who wish to know what 
it is, and find this, turn away disgusted, and 
confound the cause with the follies of those 
who support it. They are like travelers 
who, hearing of American civilization, of 
the splendor and comfort and elegance of 
New York, or Boston, or Philadelphia, or 
Cincinnati, or Chicago, should approach 
from the Pacific coast and encounter the 
life of the frontier and the civilization of 
Poker Flat. If they stopped th@e, they 
would hurry back again disheartened and 
disgusted. So the selvedge, the raveling 
edges of reforms, often repel the thoughtful 
and the wise. Who wants to hear a fool 
twaddle because he announces that he has a 
mission ? Who wishes to hear Lais expound 
a higher theory of modesty ? or-Shylock en- 
large upon the golden rulef When I go 
into the meeting: and think of the: pure 
cause which is commended by such orators, 
I rise softly and steal out, whispering to the 


good genius of the movement, “Bind your 


edges, little Betty! bind your edges!” 
There are other orators and writers, per- 
haps, whose selvedge is not of the same kind, 
who ravel out, so to say, differently, but to 
whom I should humbly offer the same ad- 
vice. A political orator addresses his fellow- 
citizens in a time of high excitement. He 
urges his cause with eloquence and vigor. 
He sets forth the essential reason of his view 
and the probabilities of the issue arising 
from the situation. Then he commends with 
picturesque fervor the career and the char- 
acter of his candidate. And then, unluck- 
ily, his fine work, like my little cousin Bet- 
ty’s sewing, begins to ravel out. He vehe- 
mently denounces motives and asperses and 
insinuates, and the whole good effect of his 
speech is likely to be lost from the rancor 
and malevolence of this edge of it. It all 
frays out, as my cousin used despairingly to 


‘say. My dear, eloquent friend, beware of 


this. It may raise a laugh for you upon the — 
face of your audience, but it leaves-contempt 
for you in their hearts. “ Bind your edges, 
little Betty! bind your edges 

Do° you never see the same thing else- 
where? It is a delicate subject, my dear 
Daniel; but may I suggest that I have some- 


times wished you. had known my aunt and 


heard her wisdom upon this point? For I 
have remarked that your manners, which are 
usually so refined and excellent, do sometimes 
ravel out at the edge. There is an extrava- 
gance of tone, a hysterical liveliness, and 
with men a little profanity and coarseness. 
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My dear boy, always avoid the company in 
which you are Willing to tell a coarse jest, 
because for you it is a demoralizing company. 
I have seen you and have marked you well, 
and I believe that you were a thousandfold 
more chastised by the calm wonder of Plato’s 
look when your speech had raveled out into 
coarseness than you were gratified by the 
laugh of the rest. Grossness is never hu- 
morous, profanity ia never admirable; and 
if your manner and speech once begin to ray- 
el out upon that edge, all its manliness and 
charm are in danger. “Bind your edges, 
little Betty !” am 
The tailor has just sent me home a sum- 
- mer coat, which he says is very suitable for 
& man of my years—an expression which al- 
ways makes me think of Methuselah as a 
younger brother. I observe that the gar- 
‘ment is very neatly finished, and that the 
edge is bound, modestly bound, with silk. It 
finishes the work very prettily, and I hope 
that you will not think me a buck in his 
dotage. But if I am not so, why should 
the coat remind me of Oriana, that wom- 
an who makes all poetry tedious? Such 
thoughtful care in the very least details; 
such regard for every person and for every 
feeling; such sincexity without extrava- 
gance; such warmth without fever; such 
eweetness and symmetry and firm intelli- 
gence! She has bound all her edges with 
silken modesty. When she was born the 
good fairies flocked to her cradle, and the 
best of them (I think it must have been my 
quiet aunt) wrote upon it as she slept what 
when she awoke she never forgot, ‘“ Bind 
your edges, little Betty !” 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


GIRL’8 VEST-BASQUE SUIT. 


HE girl’s suit of which we give a cut 
pattern this week is a stylish model for 
spring and summer fabrics. At present it is 
made up in alpaca, poplin, cashmere, and silk, 
and the furnishing houses are preparing similar 
suits of grenadine, piqué, and colored linens. 
The skirt has a deep kilt pleating put on plainly 
without heading, as the upper skirt conceals the 
seam which attaches it to the skirt. ‘The mate- 
rial for this pleating is cut across the fabric from 
selvedge to selvedge, and the selvedges are sewed 
together. Kilting of soft materials that do not 
wash should be lined with coarse Swiss muslin, 
as this prevents the long pleats from breaking. 
They are stitched on securely at the top, but are 
not fastened below. They should be folded flat- 
ly, and held in place by a tape stitched under- 
neath them three or four inches above the lowest 
edge. Pleats an inch and a half or two inch 
wide are preferred to narrower ones. . 
The graceful over-skirt is of simple shape, with 
apron front and draped sides. ‘The basque has 
postilion pleats behind. It is pointed in front, 
and trimmed to‘represent a vest. ‘The point of 
the vest must be finished by a double welting 
cord without trimming. ‘This simulated vest is 
more easily fitted than a separate vest, and the 
latter is soon put out of shape by active, restless 
girls. The vest is often represented by silk of a 
darker shade than the dress laid smoothly over 
the basque front. 


GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING.’ 


The bright warm days of spring have brought 
into requisition new suits for gentlemen. Fash- 
ionably made suits have either a Newmarket coat 
or a reefing sacque. The vest is usually of the 
material of the coat. Pantaloons are no longer 
close-fitting, but are fuller on the limbs, with a 
tendenty to spring at the ankles. They have 
‘‘welt” seams. Pantuloons bought to wear with 
various coats are of dark striped cloths and mix- 
tures.. Checked trowsers, of small black and 
white or blue and white checks, are also in 
favor this season. 


BUSINESS SUITS. 


For business purposes the entire suit is of 
striped or plain materials: coat, vest, and pan- 
taloons are cut from one piece of cloth. Very 
dark colors are preferred, such as nut brown, 
XZ.ondon smoke, and black with hair lines of 
white. Scotch mixtures, with invisible plaids 
or stripes, make handsome suits for business and 
summer traveling. The double-breasted short 
sacque coat, called a reefing sacque, is preferred 
fox these suits; but the Newmarket shape is also 
used. The cost of such a suit is from $55 to 
B65. 

SEMI-DRESS SUITS. 


The suit that answers for most occasions is 
the semi-dress suit. It is worn at church, when 
making calls, at the theatre, at informal parties, 
and on all those occasions that require something 
more than business attire, yet for which full 
dress would be overdressing. This suit consists 
of a frock-coat of black or blue cloth, double- 
breasted, longer in skirt and waist than formerly, 
with three buttons to button; the vest is of the 
cloth of the coat, pantaloons of pale lavender. 
‘With simpler suits more especially designed 
for morning use, the coat is of blue or black line 
goods, or in diagonal or else basket figures. It 
is of Newmarket shape, either double or single 
breasted, with flaps and pockets. 


FULL-DRESS SUITS. 


"The.dress-coat with very low roll is unchanged 
im shape. ‘The entire suit of black is preferred 
for ceremonious occasions, although some gen- 


tlemen discard black vests at this season, and 
wear the white vests they formerly thought 
showy and ‘‘ countrified.” 


SPRING OVERCOATS. 


Light drab and gray English Meltons and Ve- 
netians are chosen for spring overcoats. They 
are fiv-front sacqnes made with cord seams, and 
lined throughout with silk. They roll very low 
in front, and have velvet collars and turned-up 
cuffs. More dressy overcoats for the opera, 
weddings, and for carriage wear, over full-dress 
suits, are of pale cream-colored cloth that is al- 
most white. They are lined throughout with 
silk. : 

SUMMER 8UITS. 


For midsummer wear at the sea-side and wa- 
tering-places there are suits of white or of navy 
blue Cheviot—a light twilled Scotch fabric pre- 
ferred to flannel, and as cool as linen. The 
suit is all alike, either all white or all blue. 
The coat is sacque-shaped, either the ordi 
single-breasted sacque or the double-breasted reek 
ing sacgue. The price is $55. 


HATS. 


The dress hat most worn at present is of black 
silk, with bell crown six and a half inches deep, 
and lightly curved brim two inches wide, rolled 


up at the sides. The band is a narrow ribbon 


about three-quarters of an inch wide. Price $9. 
The summer hat for city wear will be of very 
light pearl gray cassimere, of similar shape to 
that first described, but slightly lower in the 
crown, and with wider curled brim. The band 
and binding are repped ribbon of the color of 
the hat. 

Undress hats of black. felt are in the Derby 
shape, with high, full, round Derby crown, and 
heavy brim with round D'Orsay curve. Square- 
qgrowned felt hats, called Morton hats, are also 
fashionable. Handsome imported hats of dark 
green, brown, or dark felt are called Tavistock 
hats. Soft-crowned felt hats with wire brims 
are very popular. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, ETC. : 


Very plain shirt fronts are chosen for general 
wear. ‘hey are simply three thicknesses of lin- 
en, finished on the edge beyond the eyelet-holes 
by two, three, or four cords stitched in near the 
edge. «As these cords are apt to wear through 
the linen, many omit them, using only a row of 
stitching, while others muke the garment more 
dressy by putting a cluster of four tiny tucks 
down each side of the studs. ‘These plain bo- 
soms wear fur better than the pleated bosoms 
that soon split between the pleats, furthermore, 
they are a boon to the laundress, as they take 
starch well, and do not get limp soon. At the 
furnishing stores such shirts are made to order 
of New York Mills muslin and fine linen, with 
square cuffs, for $4 each , without cuffs they are 
$3 75. When pleated fronts are insisted upon, 
as they are by elderly gentlemen who object to 
any change of fashions, but one wide pleat, or 
at the most two, should be placed each side of 
the box-pleat. 

‘The novelty in collars just adopted by young 
men of fashion is a straight narrow standigg 
band that does not meet in front, but is wide 
apart, exposing the throat. It is called [éle- 
gant, The standing English collar, cut all in one 
piece, with the front slightly bent over, but not 
pressed flatly, is in most general use. Turned- 
down collars are still worn by those to whom 
they are becoming. Young men wear very wide 
turned-down collars sloped away from the front. 
With a fanciful sailor-knotted scarf these have 
the effect of a sailor collar. A new reversible 
cuff has on one ehd a standing band to match the 
new collar, while the other end is sloped away 
to correspond with the turned-over collar just 
described. 

The new négligé shirts for summer mornings 
and for traveling are made of unglazed cretonnes 
and percales of dust-color, drab, and gray 
grounds, with clusters of white lines at intervals. 
These dark, dingy-looking grounds, it is said, 
will be considered more stylish than white 
grounds with colored stipes. A worsted sbirt 
for boating, racing, and athletic exercises gen- 
erally fits the body closely, is knitted without 
seams, allows freedom in using the arms, and 
weighs less than a flannel shirt. It is in navy 
blue, scarlet, or white worsted, and costs $5. 

Very fine needle-work still ornaments’ the 
fronts of shirts worn with full-dress suits. The 


linen is doubled smoothly, and a delicate vine of | 


embroidery is wrought down the front, or else a 
medallion surrounds each stud. The collar may 
be worn standing or turned down, according to 
the wearer's fancy, but at this season a white 
neck-tie, narrow, plain, and smoothly folded, is 
de riyueur for full dress. 


NECK-TIES, 

A tasteful neck-tie, called the classic scarf, is 
merely an extra long bias scarf smoothly folded, 
pa around the neck, and tied while still fold- 
ed in a sailor knot. It is shown in soft repped 
silk, foulard, and grenadine. Very light tints 
are chosen for cravats by gentlemen who wear 


‘ colered scarfs; pale blue, lavender, and gray are 


the shades most used. ‘These scarfs cost from 
$2 to $2 50. Polka dots of white or a color on 
black or dark blue grenadine scarfs are also dis- 
played , bias stripes and checks are the fancy 
in, light-colored scarfs. A convenient made-up 
cravat, called the President, represents the sailor 
knot of folds described above, and is fastened to 
a shield with a loop behind ready to attach to the 
collar’ button: price $1 and $1 25, for repped 
silk, either colored or black. . 


GLOVES AND SHOES. 


Two-buttoned gloves that cover the wrist and 
show but little ornamental stitching on the back 
are in favor with gentlemen. Grave wood 
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browns, soft grays, and lavender are the colors 
most. worn. 

The comfortable shoes in fashion for gentle- 
men are buttaned gaiters with wide toes, pro- 
jecting soles, and low, broad heels. ‘Ihey are 
made with cloth tops, or else entirely of light 
calf-skin. Dress boots are gaiters with elastic 
sides, kid tops, and very light soles. 


VARIETIES FOR LADIES. 


White toilettes are most in favor for spring 
balls and evening parties. A costume in French 
taste is of white organdy muslin, with the skirt 
covered to the waist with ruches of the same. 
The polonaise is of organdy, lined throughout 
with white silk, and bordered: with a ruffle of 
Valenciennes lace. The throat is heart-shaped, 
with a Valenciennes frill and jabot. The sleeves 
gre antique, with a deep lace ruffle at the elbow. 
A sash, knotted on the left side, is of wide 
richly watered violet ribbon. Bows of violet 
ribbou fasten the front of the polonaise. Other 
white muslin dresses have low-necked basques 
of muslin and lace, trimmed with a sort of. fringe 
of white acacias or lilies of the valley. A set 
of bride-maids’ dresses prepared at a fashionable 
modiste's are ruffled to the belt behind, and only 
to the knee in front. The upper skirt is merely 
an apron covering the front breadths, and 
rounded up on the tournure, where it is fastened 
by a large bow of ribbon. The waist has a pos- 
tilion back, and is belted in front. A lovely 
dress worn by a young blonde of sixteen, and 
not yet in society, has a short skirt of pale blue 
silk trimmed with five narrow bias. ruffles. There 
is also a low-necked short-sleeved waist of silk. 
The over dress is Swiss muslin, with an apron- 
front over-skirt, low infant waist, and shoft 
puffed sleeves. Bias puffs, separated by tucked 
bands and edged by a wide ruffle, also tucked, 
trim the over-skirt. A little fichu of muslin is 
folded over the shoulders, and the arms are left 
bare. Wide blue sash; blue bows loop the skirt 
and trim the hair. Black velvet necklace and 
armlets. ; . 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConaTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; W. R. Bowne; Union 
aoa &Co.; D. D. Youmans; and Graze & 
SON. 
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PERSONAL. 


Dr. PENNIMAN recently bequeathed $30,000 
for the establishment of a homeopathic hospital 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, on condition that 
$70,000 more shall be raised by others. The 
proposition is to remain open fourteen years; 
meanwhile the $80,000 is to be put at interest, 
and the interest and $10,000 to be applied to the 
endowment of a homeopathic chair in the State 
University. - 

—EpDMUND C. Stgepman is said to have aban- 
doned stocks, and henceforth will take a ‘“‘long”’ 
interest in song. The country has few more 
spirited writers than he. 

—‘‘ Mintwood,”’ a pleasant, julep-y Washing- 
ton letter-writer, says: ‘‘I never look at Sror- 
FORD, the Congressional librarian, without be- 
wailing his mortality. He has more facts in hia 
moderately sized, straight-haired head than 
souls be stowed away in an Egyptian pyra- 

—BayarRD TaYLor has rented his fine place 
at Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, and is sellin 
off some of his lands and tenements. Pennsyl- 
vania is all very well, but men like TaYyLor final- 
ly bring a this goodly city of New York—all 
of them who amount to much. 

—OLE BuLt thinks that Miss Etua Few, of 
Leavenworth, is destined to be the great Amer- 
ican violiniste, provided she studies assiduously, 
and keeps her elbow going to and fro. 

—DIsRaELI’s estate of Hughenden Manor, in 
Buckinghamshire, consists of about a thousand 
acres, e has represented that county since 
1847. He was only twenty when he took the 
novel-reading public by surprise with ‘“‘ Vivian 
Grey,’’ and that was forty-seven years ago. 

—A rich Australian named MANatTE has re- 
cently deceased. He once sent to London for 


‘a ton of books to fit up a library at his colonial 


home. 

—Colonel THomas. A. Scort contemplates 
making certain railroad connections by which 
the time between New York and Washington 
will be reduced two hours. 

—Dr. Tuomas W. Evans, alike well known in 
Paris for dentistry and benevolence, hurls back 
the insinuation that the property at the corner 
of Dey Street and Broadway, New York, sold by 
him to the Western Union Telegraph Company 
ever belonged to the dethroned potentate of 
France, Louis NaPOLEON. 

—Anticipating his speedy retirement from the 
cares of state; Count Von Brust is preparing 
his memcirs for publication,%4o which are to be 
added several essays, some of which have al- 
ready been published. One of these, “‘On the 
Emancipation of the Jews,” is a prize essay 
written before the author was sixteen. 

—Mrs. JOAQUIN MILLER will “ bolt’’ from the 
far West at an early day to give floury lectures 


in the Oe 

—Good Mrs. BIoKFORD, away offin Wakefield, 
is now in her one hundred and third year, and is 
positively a marvel in the way of getting about 
and coe things. 

—Mr. Ernest W. LONGFELLOW is just finish- 
ing a portrait of his father, which is said to be a 


| particularly striking portrait of the prea poet. 


—During an interview which the Pope recent- 
ly granted to some Amcricans he is said to have 
stated that if he should ever leave Rome he 
would be glad to take up his residence in New 
York, because no city in the world contains 
ate earnest believers in the Roman Catholic 

—Don CaR_os, the leader of the present in- 
surrection in Spain, is now in his twenty-fifth 
year, and enjoys in his own right the title of 

uke of Madrid. He belongs to the Austrian 
dynasty; was born during the exile of his par- 
ents; is not a Spaniard either by birth or fami- 
ly; but the accident of his ancestry places him 
at the head of that faction of sincere Carlists 
who are still willing to sacrifice every other in- 
terest to the consummation of their one great 
desire—the restoration to the throne of Spain 









‘ister; Madame Garota, wife of the Arge 
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of the old legitimate Bourson line, as affected 
by the Salic law. In 1867 he married a daughter 


of the late Duke of Parma, and Is the father of 
one son and two daughters. By his wife he re- 
ceived an enormous fortune, which has alone 
enabled him to engage in the periodical at- 
tempts up@ the throne in which he has in- 
dulged ene the past few years. 

—A capital ‘‘personal’’ is told of Bishop 
WHITEHOUSE, Of Illinois. He recently under- 
took to illustrate a point in his sermon by tell- 
ing his congregation how he had once been lost 
on the prairies of Illinois, and had wandered for 
& long time, weary and almost hopeless. At 
last he saw a light, and made his way slowly 
toward it, shoutingforhelp. “ Justas I thought 
I could go no further,”’ said the bishop, “ and 
was about sinking down in despair, the door of 
a cabin opened before me, and the Jong-looked- 
for Sucker came.’’ The unintentional pun 
brought the house down. 

—It isa pity that the yomantic story of the 
shy little governess who blushed and blossomed 
into ‘‘ Gail Hamilton” under the encouragement 
of the ‘‘ fortunate Barveys” should be spoiled 
by the entire absence of truth to sustainit. But 
such, we learn, is unhappily the case. Still it is 
consoling to reflect that the story is not so orig- 
inal that its loss will be severely felt in litera- 
ture; and since it can as easily be adjusted to 
any other writer, we hope to be often cheered 
by ita familiar but ever-welcome features. 

—Concerniog the mother of the young lady 
who has just become the Marchioness of Bate 
this romantic story is told: She is the daughter 
of the first wife of Lord Epwarv Howakrp, 
brother to the late Duke of Norfolk, and previ- 
ous to her marriage was the subject of almost 
national interest. Her father, brother of the 
(then Roman Catholic) Earl of Shrewsbury, hav- 
ing died, she became a ward in Chancery, and 
resided with her mother (who married, second- 
ly, Mr. BERKLEY) until that lady’s death. She 
was then put under the guardianship of the late 
Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury. They placed 
her in a convent, not as a visitor or a pupil, but 
as a postulant, with the avowed object of allow- 
ing her to take the veil and become a nun. She 
was to take the white veil in the following Sep- 
tember, and the black veil a year after, and 
would be entitled soon after to $400,006, the 
whole of which would become the property of 
the Church of Rome, which, it is well known, is 
not at all averse to swallowing such good things. 
Now it so happened that about that time the 
British public was in one of its periodical fits 
of anti-Catholic mania. John Bull had been ex- 
oe by the Pope’s parceling out England 
into Roman Catholic dioceses, and was hot for 
Lord Russei.'s Ecclesiastical Titles bill. 80 
when the case of this high-born young lady was 
brought forward by her step-father there were 
howls of indignation. The end of it was, bap- 
pily, instead of becoming a nun she became the 
wife of an amiable and excellent Roman Catho- 
lic nobleman, and the mother of a daughter who 
has a the richest matrimonial prize in old 
England. 

—The ladies now belonging to the diplomatic 
corps at Washington are, Madame Biacaor, at 
present styled ‘‘la dogenne,’’ as wife of the dean 
of the corps, BLacqueE Bey, the Turkish minis- 
ter; Lady THornrTon, wife of the British on 
ntine 
minister; Madame FREYRE, wife of the Peru- 
vian minister; Madame Boress, wife of the 
Brazilian minister; and Madame Suaza Lobo, 
wife of the Portuguese minister. The new 
Spanish minister, Admiral Poxo, is married, but 
his wife has not yet arrived. The wives of the 
ministers are very attractive women.—Madame 
BLacquE is very handsome. She is a brune, with 
flashing dark eyes and brilliant complexion; has 
very quiet manners and a soft, low voice. She 
has two little children, born in America during 
her first residence here, before her departure for 
Europe, nearly two years ago. dogenne, 
the wife of the Turkish minister receives the 
greatest deference from the other ladies of the 
corps, who regard her as their leader, and her 
action in regard to social questions which may 
arise is considered as establishing a precedent to 
be followed by themselves.—Lady THoRNTON is 
a.very tall, slender, English blonde, whose . 

earance indicates delicate Mealth. Her face is 

most interesting one. She converses with 
much readiness, and possesses the rare charm 
of appearing interested in those she meets. 
More especially is this the case when she has it 
in her power to show kindness to others; her 
quick sympathies seem always ready to respond 
when she js able to relieve suffering. Sir En- 
WARD and Lady THORNTON have three or four 
children, the eldest of whom, a son, they placed 
at school in England daring their recent visit 
there. —Madame Garcia is one of the women 
born to reign in society. : She has the power of 
captivating those brought within the sphere of 
her influence to an extent rarely observed. It 
is not only her appearance that so takes posses- 
sion, though that is remarkable, but her brill- 
iant conversation, her cultivated manner, and 
her seductive way of saying thé pleasantest 
things possible to you, make you, in the course 
of en minutes’ conversation, one ef her 
most ardent admirers. She is strikingly hand- 
some: has a commanding figure, though she is 
not taller than the average, large black eyes with 
great power of expression, a clear brune com- 
plexion, and fine teeth. She is a very intellect- 
ual woman, with a decidedly literary turn, and 
has published a noyel, and, I believe, other 
books.—Madame FREYk:E is a daughter of an 
ex-President of Colombia, South America, a 
highly accomplished woman, with attractive 
manners and face, and a fine musician.—Madame 
Borges is a woman of great refinement, prepos- 
sessing appearance, and dresses with taste in 
rich but well-selected toilettes.—Madame Suaza 
Logo is the daughter of a nen New York 
gentleman, Mr. ALLIEN. She met her husband 
and married him in Paris not a year ago. She 
had resided there some time prior to her mar- 
riage. Sefor Loso belonged to the Portuguese 
legation in Paris before his appointment here. 
She is a blonde of stylish appearance, musical, 
and a fine conversationalist.—And such are the 
wives of the ministers from foreign perts. As 
for the dean of the corps, BLaAcQUE Bry, he is a 
man of great me EE and utterly devoid 
of pretension. e is tall, handsome, and ro- 
buat, a fine vocalist and capital talker, and has 
been many years in the diplomatic service. In- 
stead of being a ‘‘regular old Turk,” he and his . 
wife are of Christian cescent, and both are Ro- 


man Catholics. 
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: a forcing upon the minds of boys and girls that they are doomed to work as long as 
Summer Hats for Girls mes 8 from 3 to 12 Years old, Pees they live? ‘To a right-minded man there must occur much in favor of the slug- 


gard which he was too consistent a character to urge in his own defense. He 
Fig. 1.—Hat ror Grrv From 8 To 10 YEArs orp. This brown English was a sensible fellow, who was making the best of a wicked world. He was of the 
straw hat is trimmed with brown velvet and brown feathers. Gray cretonne belief of those Oriental religionists who hold that man approaches nearest to per- 
dress with paletot. Brown crépe de Chine cravat. fection in exact proportion to the profundity of his self-absorption and repose. He 
Fig. 2.—Har ror Girt FroM 7:TO 9 YEARS OLD. . White Florentine straw minded his own business, which is the surest way to make a fortune, and to avoid 
hat, trimmed with bows and ends of black gros grain ribbon and a tuft of making mischief. All the great evil in the world is the cons:quence of the med- 
daisies. Blue foulard dress, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. Swiss muslin, tg dling propensities of active creatures, ‘rom Alexander the Gi eat fool to the lowest 
needle-work, and lace blouse with long sleeves. 


. | village gossip. It is only busy men—men of whom Byron was thinking when he 
Fig. 3.—Hat ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. White Neapolitan hat, said that “‘ quiet to quick bosoms is a hell’—who make all that disturbance which 
trimmed with bows and ends 


costs so much, and for which quiet peo- 
of black gros grain ribbon and ple have to pay, whether they will or 
a tuft of wild flowers with long net. Nosuch charge can be advanced 
grasses. Set a row of black 


against men who model themselves on ~~ -—- 
lace on the inside of the hat the sluggard, and who are sublimely in- 
along the outer edge. Gray different to all the ordinary and ex- 
pongee skirt and over dress, traordinary objects of ambition. Lazy 
trimmed with pinked . 


men, it must be ad- 
and gathered ruffles of mitted, do not accom- 
black silk. Belt and plish much—they ac- 
sash of the same ma- 


complish nothing—in 
terial. White Swiss behalf of what is called 
muslin, _needle-work, 


**the progress of the 

and lace blouse. species ;’’ but, on the 

Fig. 4.—Har For other hand, they do not 
Boy From 6 To 8 


keep the world in hot 
YEARS OLD. This hat 


water. There is no 
is of yellow English counting the graves 
straw, and is trimmed 


that active men have 
with black gros grain dug. They are the sex- 
ribbon in the 


ton’s best supporters, 
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SX / ESL 
LS ming of this black Neapolitan gard seen fit for a VE Yy 
a \ hat consists of twisted and box- moment to depart WY 
S\N pleated bias strips and bows of from his character, (GY Gi; 
SS OE HN NWN \ black gros grain, On the left he might have giv- ity 
LS A eS TRENT PS side is a cluster of wild roses. en Solomon some [Ww 4 lity : 


Buff pongee skirt and Swiss mus- 
lin blouse. Bretelles, bows, and 
sash of brown silk. 

Fig. 6.—Har ror Grrv From 3 To 5 Years op. This hat is of yellow Brussels 
straw; the trimming consists of loops and ends of black silk _, 
ribbon and a spray of flowers of different colors. Pink alpaca ™ 
dress, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. _ White Swiss mus- 
lin blouse with embroidery. 

' Fig. 7.—Har ror Boy rrom 3 to 5 Years oup. This 
brown straw hat is bound with brown 
velvet, and trimmed with brown vel- 
vet ribbon as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Plaid tartan suit and cambric 
blouse. 

Fig. 8.—Hart ror Grru From 10 
To 12 Years oxp. The trimming 
of this white Brussels straw hat con- 
sists of a wreath of flowers of differ- 
ent colors and black lace. Gray cash- 
mere dress with paletot, trimmed 
with silk in a darker shade. 

Fig. 9, — Har 
FoR GIRL FROM 
9 to 1l Years 
oLp. This white. 
Neapolitan — hat 
is trimmed. with 
black velvet rib- 
bon and roses. 
Figured foulard 
dress with peas- 
ant waist, trim- 
med with silk 
ruches. Belt 
and sash of sim- 
ilar silk. ‘Tuck- 
ed Swiss muslin “\“ QQ \ 
blouse, — nomen HAY 
in the neck with SQ ong 
®& narrow edge. . Oy 
Narrow black vel- ; aN 


tolerably cogent i 
reasons for his de- Fig. 8.—Hat ror Girt rrom 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
yotion to his bed . 

and his love of slumber. But he was a wise man, and therefore he would not 
contend against the wisest of men, who was a king to boot. He 
might have argued that to get up and go to work would be to 
afford evidence that he was a wicked man, and was, in punish- 
ment for his sins, undergoing the common sentence. When our 
race fell through Adam’s fall, the 
offended Creator passed upon it 
the sentence of hard labor for life. _ 
All work, therefore, is evidence 
of demerit, and the less work a 
‘man does the more meritorious 
he must be, This is the philos- 
\. ophy of the eight-hour move- 
ment. The lazier a man is, the 
better he is. His sentence is a 
; light one. Hence the sluggard 
was a man of exemplary good- 
ness. He did nothing, and was 
as useless as if he had been born 
the master of a thousand slaves. 
As to the ant, to which Solo- 
mon referred the 
sluggard, it might 
have been replied 
to his majesty that 
that active insect 
often has its labor 
for its pains, and 
nothing more; and 
that in a moment 
it often loses the 
fruits of long 
months, if not 
years, of energet- 
ic industry. ‘The 
hoofs of beasts and 
the feet of men 
crush thousands of 


Big. 2.—Hat ror Grrt From 7 7% 9 YEARS OLD. 








vet ribbon, tied \OC4 ant-hills daily—a 
at the back of \Q (ae | plain proof that in- 
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ways prosper, and 


long ends. Fig. 5.—Hat ror Girt From 4 To 6 Years oun. Fig. 6.—Hat ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD, 
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leading irresistibly to ae i P) = 
the conclusion that, od A 
though, it is allowed, AG i" 
it is not enjoined, 
In countries where 
ants transact a large 
business they often 
encounter most dis- 
astrous failures, like | 
other speculators. 
In Southern Africa 
they build what are 
called edifices, and 
which are more.de- 
Re RY ba serving of the name 
C8 SUR SSS AS SSA ess) than are many of Oe 
terms, and aft- ‘ | abodes of men, for 
ar 'vadanienend Fig. 7.—Hat ror Boy rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. they are so large and 
ing to him the so strong that they 
example of that fussy little creature, the ant, | will bear the weight of many men on their summit. And 
which wasteth the summer-time, and even | what follows from all this outlay of labor? Why, that 
that of autumn, in laboriously providing for a | the aard-vark, or earth-hog, tears a hole in the side of one 
future that never may come, exclaims: ‘‘ How | of these hills, ‘‘breaking up the stony walls 
long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? when wilt | with perfect ease,” says Mr. Wood, ‘‘ and scat- 
thou arise out of thy sleep? Yet a little sleep, | tering dismay among the inmates. As the ants 
a little slumber, a little folding of the hands | run hither and thither in consternation, their 
tosleep.” And has not the garden of the slug- | dwelling falling like a city shaken by an earth- 
gard, though for a very different reason, be- | quake, the author of all this misery flings its 
come as famous as the garden of Eden, or | slimy tongue among them, and sweeps them 
that in which Diocletian cultivated cabbages | into his mouth by hundreds.” Such is the re- 
for the market of Salona? Its broken walls, | ward of the ant’s industry when most skillfully 
its crop of weeds, the cattle of the neighbors | and wonderfully exerted ; and as Solomon knew 
devouring the nothing which it raises—are | every thing, it is strange that he should have 
they not familiar tous all from our youth up- | had the face to fling the ant’s action into the . 
ward through the teachings of those who throw | face of the sluggard, who, had he not been re- “= ne ae ee 2 
Fig. 8.—Har ror Girt From 10 To 12 Years ovp. clouds over the hopes of childhood by en- | strained by indolence and good-breeding, could Fig. 9.—Hat ror Girt From 9 TO 1] YEARS OLD, 
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a AN CHARACTERS. 
- . | O* of the oldest of these 
characters, who has 
been doing service for almost 
thirty centuries—though no- 
thing could be more out of 
character than that he should 
do any thing—is the slug- 
e of Solomon. In the : 
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easily have put down the royal argument. The. 


ant is the type of most hard-working men, who 
accumulate largely, and go on swimmingly, mak- 
ing mach of Mammon’s muck, when along comes 
some aard-vark in the shape of a cunning spec- 
ulator, who sweeps it all away. The sluggard 
has nothing of the kind to fear, for he has noth- 
ing to lose, With him time is money, but in a 
very different sense from that of the proverb. 
He spends his time as he goes, or, we should 
say, as he is carried along, for he is too wise to 
indulge in locomotion. So it was with the slug- 
gard of Solomon, who did not live to declare that 
all is vanity. He enjoyed the passing hour, and 
set a noble example to the sons of men, not one 
of whom would work if he could exist without 
having resort to the curse—a curse as old as the 
expulsion from Eden. The sluggard knew the 
bliss of repose, and might have cited Psalms 
against Proverbs —‘‘He giveth his beloved 
sleep”—had he deemed the matter one worthy 
of words and of the exertion implied in quota- 
tion. But he said nothing, calmly maintaining 
his principles by a speaking silence, and con- 
centrating all his energies on nothing. Like 
all genuinely lazy men, he was as incapable of 
thought as of envy; but could he have thought 
about any thing, the story of the Seven Sleep- 
ers would have filled his mind; and could he 
have envied any body, it would have been that 
one of those sleepers who had the highest capaci- 
ty for sleeping without dreams, and who, there- 
fore, in the sluggard’s estimation, had a better 
claim to be considered a wise man than could 
have been advanced even by Solomon himself. 

Speaking ef the Seven Sleepers, I am afraid 
that we do not always ‘‘realize” the full force 
of the old legend in which these gentlemen figure, 
_ oF repose, and which has always been a favorite 
with me because of the long, unbroken, deli- 
cious, dreamless slumber that is associated with 
it. Almost seventy thousand nights and as many 
days of sleep, with no getting up in the morning, 
no beds to e, no servants to tell you to turn 
out, no bills to pay for lodging! It is too mach 
for the human mind calmly to contemplate in all 
its details and all its force, and hence the vague- 
ness with which the story and similar stories are 
generally mentioned. Past time is no time to 
us; sad we lump together the ages that are 
gone as if they were necessarily closely associa- 
ted. Now the Seven Sleepers’ snooze lasted 
through 187 years; but their long night was so 
long ago that we do not understand how very 
long it lasted, or how very meritorious were 
those seven Ephesian youths who made them- 
selves friends of darkness when the pagan tyraut 
Decius had them walled up. 





THE DARK YOUNG MAN. 


I LIVED with my old cousin, Chester Field, 
Esq.: I lived there because I had nowhere 
else to live, and he was my guardian. Now I 
live with my cousin Tom Field; but you don’t 
care about that. About the time of which I’m 
going to speak it pleased Providence to inflict 
an illness upon Mrs. Chester Field, and so the 
two went off to winter in Florida, after having 
held a council as to the propriety of leaving Ri 
and me in charge, and having decided in the af- 
firmative. . 

The path being clear, there was no one to ob- 
ject if we did exactly as we pleased, and accord- 
ingly we did. We had the nicest little dinners, 
the coziest little tea-parties, the most intoxi- 
cating little dances, that heart could wish. Of 
course this enjoyment of ours could have been 
considerably improved by the addition of the 
village youth; but it happened not to be their 
vacation, and there were few promising lads home 
from college; then the clergyman was an elder- 
ly person, and the medical student was engaged, 
and not to our taste; so that our teas and dances 
leaned on the slender support of Frank Rugby, 
Tom Field (who only now and then came home 
to the house of his cousin, where he had grown 
up), Rob Randolph, and one or two others, - 
which occasioned a great pulling of caps, and a 
jamble of girls dancing together to their utter 
confusion. Now you may readily imagine that 
in such a strait an eligible individual did not en- 
ter the little village and continue long unknown. 

‘‘Did you see that dark young man go by 
ey ?” asked Ri, as we all sat in Delia Rug- 

y's sitting-room, and her mother nodded in her 
easy-chair. : 

i What dark young man ?” asked Delia, ab- 
sently. 

‘*Spanish-looking ?” said I. 

‘*'No, not exactly.” 

‘* Brazilian?” asked Delia, getting a point 
more to the southerly. 

‘*No, indeed,” replied Ri: ‘‘ Brazilians al- 
ways put me in mind of yellow diamonds. I 
don’t know why; I never saw one. No, just 
dark and—and—perfectly splendid!” . 

‘Oh, I know who it is,” said Delia. ‘‘Pa 
saw him get off the stage yesterday, and his 
name is—let me see—a real nice name. Oh 
dear! Any way, he's stopping at the tavern.” 

“There! there!” cried Ri, starting up and 
gazing opt the window. ‘‘Isn’t that— No; 

es—vyes, I declare that’s he! Now look at 
8 ! td 

We a.. obeyed her. 

‘© Well, what of him?” said Frank Rugby. 
‘*T know a score of fellows as good-lookitg.” 

‘Why, isn’t he remarkably distinguished ?”’ 

‘‘Uncommouly.” 

‘¢ Looks like « prince in disguise.” 

‘‘ Looks rather like a confidence man,” said 
Frauk, returning to his paper. 

‘s Raoul Rossiter! That's the name,” cried 
Delia, suddenly. 

‘¢ Just out of a romance,” said Ri and I in the 
same breath. ‘‘Do bring him over and introduce 
Yim, Frank.” 
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‘‘ Do,” said Delia; ‘‘and we'll ask him to our 
frolic to-night.” 

And poor Frank, who would have beggared 
himself for Ri’s smiles, dropped in at the tavern 
and made acquaintance with Raoul Rossiter ; 
and before the week was out he was on as fa- 
miliar footing with us as the other young men, 
whom we had known for years. He happened 
in at all unexpected hours, and made, himself 
so enchanting that we never wished him away. 
There was.that in his address that made con- 
straint or ennus an impossibility. Besides, I 
fancy that we were a great deal flattered by bis 
very decided preference for our society, and flat- 
tery is always sweet in the mouth. At all the 
sociables he danced with Ri and me more than 
with the others. He contrived to sit between us 
at teas’ he sent us wonderful West India sweet- 
meats, and confectionery that was like eating 
the crystallized perfume of rose and beliotrope. 
We had, of course, no shadow of doubt concern- 
ing him, for had he not shown Mr. Randolph 
letters from some of the most distinguished men 
of X ? And hadn’t Mr. Rugby known a 
Raoul Rossiter in college, who must have been 
the father of this particular Rossiter? He said 
that he had received a wound in hunting, from 
the effects of which he had never fully recover- 
ed; and as in the city he unavoidably led a gay 
life of late hours and late dinners, his physician 
had ordered him to the country for quiet and 
wholesome air and living. 

‘* As if the air wasn’t good enough ‘for him 
any where!” said Frank, who was languishing 
with jealousy on Ri’s account—very needlessly, 
as I believed. 

In the thick of it down came Tom Field to 
pass Sunday. He arrived Saturday night, and, 
as representative of the mistress of the house, I 
went out into the hall with some show of cor- 
diality to meet him and prepare his mind. He 
shook my hand in his absent way, as if he were 
thinking of something else, and glanced past me 
into the drawing-room, where Rossiter was bend- 
ing over Ri at the piano, and adding a rich tenor 
to her tremulous soprano. 

‘* Whom have we here?” he asked, surveying 
the scene and stroking his mustache. ‘‘ The 
deuce—a stranger! I hoped to have a cozy 
evening with you.” 

‘*And I hope you will. Mr. Rossiter won't 
interfere. I'm glad you have come: he is so 
agreeable I want you to know him.” 

‘* Indeed !” said Tom, favoring me with a pro- 
longed stare. ‘‘ He's as black as a thunder-. 
cload!” Tom, you know, is a blonde. - 

‘“Yes; isn’t he splendid ? We call him the 
‘dark young man.’’ 

And then he went in, and behaved very well, 
considering. He was not over-cordial, to be 





sure, but when Rossiter had gone he owned that 


our ‘‘dark young man’’ was as handsome as the 
devil, whatever that may be, and had a way that 
was taking with girls, to say the least. 

‘*T suppose you're both head and ears in love 
with the fellow,” he continued, crossly. 

‘*Qh no; can’t one admire without loving?” 
we disclaimed. 

“‘It isn’t safe ; but it’s natural at your ages. 
Girls ought to be kept at school till there 
twenty-five, and their wits develop.” 

‘* Very complimentary, Sir!” said I, indig- 
nantly, not being nineteen. 

‘* Widdlesticks! I mean that the man you 
would marry to-day you would not listen to at 
twenty-five. 

‘* You give me credit for great sagacity. Take 
care you don’t marry an infant.” But ‘Tom 
only stroked his mustache and whistled an air 
from ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” and said -night. 

I was up the next morniug Carly to see that 
Tom had a warm breakfast before starting. 

‘** Don’t let your ‘dark young man’ run away 
with your wits—such as they are, or with Cous- 
in Chester's spoons,” he said, putting on his over- 
coat. ‘‘I may not be down for some time again,” 
and then he slammed the front-door, and ran for 
the stage. I was quite indignant, I assure you. 

‘“*T didn’t know that the lords of creation were 
capable of such small jealousies,” I said to Ri. 

Ri had gone sleigh-riding the next morning 
when Mr. Rossiter called, and we had the draw- 
ing-room all to ourselves, and I can’t tell you all 
the splendid things he said—Tom would have 
called them spooney—things that brought blush- 
es, and made one's heart thrill for happiness: 
thoughts so well put, words so fitly chosen, that 
they conveyed no suspicion of flattery, enhanced 
as they were with the lingering sweetness of the 
voice, with glances that expressed more than the 
lips dared utter, with brief hesitations, and that 
lovely melancholy of his, making his smiles like 
sunshine after storms, and giving one the im- 
pression of a heart struggling gracefully to forget 
its sorrow, so appealing to the sensibilities of a 
young and romantic girl. 

How many walks and drives we had together 
later, over the country roads, into the green 
heart of winter woods, returning home, rosy and 
blissfully weary, to tea and toast in the little back- 
parlor before the open grate! He never ran up 
to X——— without remembering us, without bring- 
ing back some knickknack : a ball of purple violets 
to swing in the arch, a nest of holly-wood boxes 
painted in wild flowers to remind us of spring- 
time, photographs of foreign splendors, and art 
journals that we loved. On his return he would 
remark, carelessly enough, ‘‘I met Mr. Van- 
rogue at the bank to-day,” or ‘‘I dined with 
Mr. Vogue,” or ‘‘I declined an invitation to 
Mrs. Grundy’s ball for your sweet sakes.” 

As a matter of course, two inexperienced vil- 
lage girls were ready to fall down and adore 
such a hero in society, and I am not sure but 
we looked forward to the day when the Vogue 
doors would open to us, and the Grundy fiddles 
do us service. When I look back upon it I can 

not believe I was in love with Mr. Raoul Ros- 
siter; but there was the charm of novelty in his 


atmosphere, a flavor of romance in his bearing, 
added to the knowledge that-half the girls in 
town were courting his favor and receiving none. 
Moreover, a very young person is dangerously 
flattered by her first lover, and Tom had never 
said a soft thing to me in his life—whatever he 
may have thought! a8 

Well, affairs went on after this style for some 
weeks, when I discovered that I was growing 
jealous of Ri—jealous if he danced too often with 
her, if he leaned over the tall back of her chair 
and chatted confidentially. I know there are 
some who believe that jealousy is a test of love, 
but Ido not. I never was jealous of ‘Tom in my 
life. It’s a test of vanity and self-love, I ad- 
mit, and I had a supply of these attributes in 
those days, prime quality. I think Mr. Rossiter 
must have observed that his attentions to Ri an- 
noyed me; for, later, he treated her with perfect 
civility when in my presence, but also with en- 
tire indifference. Now I was fond of Ri. She 
might wear my trinkets, my gowns, my laces, or 
any thing that was mine; but when it came to 
my lovers I rebelled. 

One day the conversation fell upon jewels, and 
I wish you could have heard the fine fancies he 
had about them: he was like the girl in the 
fairy tale who talked pearls and rubies ; so noth- 
ing would do but I must show him my emerald 
necklace that descended to me from I don’t 
know how many great-grandmothers, bless their 
hearts! As famous as that necklace which 

“‘ Undine, with trem hand 
Snatched from the wave for b oe 

It came originally from Venice, had been pre- 
sented at court, been shipwrecked, and had seen a 
great deal of life, nodoubt. ‘‘ It’s my only heir- 
loom,” I said. ‘‘ Cousin Chester thinks it would 
be better converted into railway stock and pay- 
ing dividends. He hasn't any regard for dusty 
heir-looms, as he calls them: they remind him 
too strongly of mortality. But I Jike to think 
of all this necklace bas survived. Just consider 
how many times it has capered through ‘ Lady 
Washington's Reel,’ how much love-making it 
has witnessed, how it has trembled with every 
beat of hearts that beat no more!” 

‘*Dear me!” said Ri, “‘ you are getting pa- 
thetic : handkerchiefs out!” 

And then we all laughed; and Rossiter took 
it in his slender hands just as you've seen a mu- 
sician handle his favorite violin, and, leaning 
slightly forward, placed it upon my neck. Ina 
moment the whole coil was slipping and shim- 
mering downward across the folds of my gown, 
like a green and gold serpent, when he caught it 
before reaching the floor. . 

** Ah!” he said ; ‘‘ when you drop a jewel, they 
say, you lose a friend. How is this? the clasp 
broken ?” 

‘* ‘That happened years ago,” I answered. ‘‘ It 
has never been worn since grandmother Heath- 
erleigh’s day, you see; she wore it to Lady Some- 
body’s bal], when she was abroad, and just step- 
ping from the door to the carriage a stealthy 
hand reached out of the darkness and®snatched 
ae The thief only succeeded in breaking the 
c p.” 

‘* And you—you never wear it ?” 

‘* Never. e have no suitable occasions here. 
Tom says I must wear it to the county ball, and 
he will take me.” 

** And that takes place ?” 

‘“Next month. Dear me! I must send it to 
Tom immediately and have the fastening re- 
or Won't it be lovely with white tulle, 

I can see Mr. Rossiter now, where he stood 
in the bay-window, his dark, handsome face with 
its rich coloring, its intense browns and vivid 
reds; his silken mustache, that the light touched 
and enriched, curled just enough to look fine with- 
out appearing finical, and a broad sunbeam strik- 
ing sparks from his eyes and slanting across the 
jewels in his hands, that seemed to hold the lus- 
tre of the sea-wave, the green magnificence of 
centuries of summers, and to speak of cool wood- 
land places, of clear brooks sliding over rushy 
beds beneath June skies, of the first warm breath 
of spring that coaxes the crocus from its grave 
and burnishes the hedges with leaf and blossom. 
Then Mr. Rossiter made a movement, and the 
sun forsook him and fell like a loving hand ac- 
cross Ri’s shoulder, and entangled itself in her 
web of shining hair, till each separate filament 
was a weft of red gold. I remember wondering 
at the time if it was the sun in her eyes that made 
the lids drop and the color deepen in Ri’s cheek. 
Could it have been any glauce of Rossiter’s that 
stirred the blood at its source? I never once 
dreamed of such a thing. 

**T shall ran down to X——— to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Rossiter, after a pause; ‘‘ permit me the 
pleasure of being of service to you. Allow me 
to carry your necklace, not to the jeweler—that 


‘is too much to ask—but to Mr. Field, your 


cousin.” 

**Oh, Mr. Rossiter! Will you?” I cried. 
*“Will you be bothered with it? You are so 
kind! You see, I forgot to give it to Tom 
when he was here last, and there are no ex- 
presses between here and X , and one hes- 
itates to trust such a valuable to uncertain con- 
veyance, and Tom may not come again till it’s 
too late. Oh, you'll oblige me so much !” 

‘*T will give you a receipt for it,” said he, 
shutting the case with a snap, and taking out his 
pencil. 

‘* What nonsense!” said Ri. 

**Oh, not at all. How do you know that I am 
trustworthy ?” he laughed. 

‘By intuition.” And then we all had our 
little jokes, while he wrote his receipt and gave 
it to me. 

Iecame across it not long ago, among other 
worthless things, vellow as guineas, and showed 
it to Tom; and Tom laughed and wondered 
how®I could have been so green as to fancy 
it of service, supposing Raoul Rossiter had 
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chosen to abscond with my jewels. ‘It's a 
pretty beginning toward your collection of famous 
autographs,” said he. - 


Mr. Rossiter was absent a few days, and in| 


the interval I received a letter from Tom, saying 


that the necklace had arrived safely, and he — 


would bring’it when he came to attend the county 


ball; adding, ‘‘ Mr. Rogsiter improves on ac- — 


quaintance, and—well, I should be willing to 
sacrifice a great deal for your happiness.” I 
don’t know why I was so angry with Tom for 
that clause, unless it seemed as if he were re- 
signing me too willingly, though Heaven knows 
he had never made any claim. Perhaps it was 
the saving clause, however, that made me hesi- 
tate when Mr. Rossiter proposed, as he did some- 
what later. M and go away from Tom and 
all his interests ? 
of such a thing? Suddenly I understood that all 
my happiness in life depended upon Tom—that 
his home-comings were the grand crises of my 
existence! Marry any one else? No, I thank 
you, Mr. Rossiter ! 

Mr. Rossiter did not tear himself away in- 
stantly ; he staid a while, and made a pretense of 
urging his suit, and finally said heshould return 
in the summer. 

The time drew near for the county ball, and 
all the world was in a flutter of expectation. One 
day when a crowd of our friends were together 
talking over toilettes, some one said: 

“* What a pity Mr. Rossiter didn’t stay for it! 
Dear me, how we were all carried away with him, 
but none of us were lucky enough to attract 
him !” 

‘* And yet we aren’t bad-looking,’’ said Delia, 
tying her bonnet before the glass; and glancing 
at Ri, I surprised a smile coruscating acroes her 
face like lightning. Was it a smile of triumph ? 

The day of the ball Ri pleaded headache, and 
declared her inability to go; and just as I was 
sitting down to a cup of tea alone the door 
opened, and in walked Tom. 

‘*Oh, Tom,” I cried, “J was afraid you’d for- 
gotten! Have you brought my necklace?” 

‘*T’ve brought the necklace,” he answered, 
moving to the fire. ‘‘ All alone? You ought to 
be glad to see me.” 

‘Oh, Ton® I am!” 


‘* Not so glad as if I were Raoul Rossiter?” 


with a grim smile. 

‘*T wouldn't give a farthing to see Raoul Ros- 
siter, in comparison!" And then I was so con- 
fused with my confession that I poured the tea 
into the sugar-bowl. Tom came and bent over 
my chair just at that moment. ‘‘ Thank you,” 
he said; ‘‘but you needn't blush so abont it. 
What a nice housekeeper you make! Will you 
come and keep house with me, darling ?” 

‘‘Oh, Tom! Do you really want me?” 

‘*T want you so much that I never dared ask 
before, for fear you would say no!” 

‘‘You might have known that I shouldn’t!” 

And then—why, then we finished our tea! 

‘* Here is your necklace,” said Tom, later, as 
I was going to dress for the ball; ‘‘but you 
don’t mean to wear such gewgaws ?” 

‘*Not wear my emeralds, Tom? What do 
you mean?” : 

‘Did you send your emeralds to me by Mr. 
Rossiter, dear ?” . 

‘“* Certainly; I haven't any others. You ac- 
knowledged them, too. ome, don’t tease, 
Tom! There must be some mistake.” 

‘¢1’'m afraid so. Mr. Rossiter left a case con- 
taining a necklace at my office, with your note. 
I carried it into Gemm & Agate's to have the 
clasp repaired, and they surprised me with the 
assurance that your ancestral emeralds were— 
green glass! Eh, Ri, is that you? Head bet- 
ter ?’ 

‘¢ Do—do you think—did Raoul—do you mean 
to say that Mr. Rossiter has stolen them?” I 


gasped. 

‘*T haven't said any thing about it, love; I 
leave you to draw your own conclusions. Cer- 
tainly a remarkable transformation has taken 
place in them, you will allow. Don’t you think 
so, Ri? Morse Agate remembered the neck- 
lace perfectly, because Cousin Chester Field car- 
ried it into the store on one occasion to discover 
its value, and stormed considerably about so 
much money lying idle. Morse Agate said he 
would take his oath they were emeralds then ; 
now they are genuine glass. Ri, what’s the 
matter? Were you very much attached to the 
jewels?” But Ri had fainted quite away. 

- We did not go to the county ball that evening. 
Ri was delirious with fever before morning; and 
it all came out in her ravings how she had planned 
to elope with Rossiter that very night while we 
were at the ball, how she was to take carriage to 
the nearest station, and meet and marry him at 
x . It was pitiful to hear; buat all the same 
I believe he meant to play her false. Of course 
we sent for Cousin Chester and his wife at once; 
but Ri was able to sit up before they arrived, and 
us to say nothing about Mr. Rossiter. 
And as for the jewels, they were my own, and 
Cousin Chester would only storm about them, 
while Tom could just as well take measures for 
their recovery. But do what he pleased, Tom 
could find no trace of the ‘dark young man :’ the 
distinguished men whose letters he had exhibited 
had never heard of him; and finally the matter 
was left in the hands of the police, and there it 
rested. Gradually Ri recovered from the shock, 
and began to look with favor upon Frank Rug- 
by’s devotion, and both our weddings were ar- 
ranged for the same day. 

I remember that when my toilette was com- 
plete Ri whispered, ‘‘ What a pity you haven’t 
your emeralds! I feel as if I were to blame!” 
and that Cousin Chester turned very red in the 
face, and fumbled in his pockets for something, 
and cleared his throat, and stammered a good 
deal, while he said: ‘‘ My dear girl, I resign my 
guardianship of you into Tom’s hands; and I 
don’t know as either of you will approve of all 





ow could I ever have thought | 
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my measures. If I had allowed things to keep- 


in the old ruts, your income wouldn’t have been 
above a thousand a year to-day; but you see—I 
might as well confess, I suppose—there was a 
capital chance for investment, sure to double and 
treble your money before you could say Jack 
Robinson, and—well—there were the emeralds 
lying idle, and I'll be blessed if I didn’t pawn 
your heir-loom six years ago, get a jeweler to fill 
the settings with colored crystals, and invest the 
money in the Fortunatus Mining Company, and 
now you're as rich as Croesus, though it was ter- 
ribly risky, and cost me many a good night’s 
sleep. And here are the emeralds safe and sound, 
thank goodness!” and he held a parire of jewels 
before my eyes. | 

What could I say? When does money come 
amiss? Besides, Tom was young and strug- 
gling for a foot-hold in the law. And Cousin 
Chester had meant it for the best—only there 
was Mr. Rossiter! 

‘*T feel as if we ought to beg his pardon.” 

** Very well,” said Tom, ‘‘only find him first. 
Without doubt he was a fortune-hunting ad- 
ventarer, if nothing worse.” _ 

Sonie years have passed since then, and I 
don’t believe that Mrs. Rugby has ever regretted 
Mr. Rossiter. 

“* By-the-way,” said Tom, the other day at 
dinner, ‘‘they sentenced a handsome fellow at 
court last week to twenty years: he'll be a gray- 
head when he sees Broadway again.” 

** Poor man!” saidI; ‘‘ how could they? And 
his poor wife!” 

**She would be poor indeed, if he had one. 
We may thank Cousin Chester for Ri’s escape. 
The convict was your ‘dark young man!’” 


' 





APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


Ou, the glory of the blossoms! 
Apple blossoms pink and white ; 
* Snowy in the. gloaming shadows, 
Rosy in the morning light! 


Now the trees, all gnarled and hoary, 
Garbed in mosses sombre-hued, 
Crown their age with festal garlands, 
Hailing May with life renewed. 


Every where—in vale or upland— 
Laughing at our fickle skies, 
‘ Barsting forth for lord and cotter, 
Apple blossoms greet our eyes. 


Alice, pensive in her pleasure ; 
Annie, with her archer smile, 
Weaving fancies with her flowers, 
Pare as they from smirch or guile; 


Or toward my window glancing, 
Snowy flakes in handfuls fling, 

And with beck’ning finger bid me 
Come and taste the breath of spring. 


Haply as they, loitering, listen 
While some lark soars high and light, 
Dream they how from out the home-nest 
They, too, shall ere long take flight. 


Drawn thence by that love whose castles 
Each of us has helped to build; 

Painting all our airy fabrics 
Rainbow-tinted, pleasure-filled. 


Shall I dim their dreams with bodings 
Of the hours for all in store, 

When the spring of life has vanished, 
And the clouds creep darkling o'er? 


Nay; for rather would I borrow 
From the teachings of the May 

Deeper faith in Him who gives us 
Strength for every coming day ; 


Rather hope: my treasured blossoms, 
Like the blooms that grace the tree, 
Into golden fruit may ripen 
Sound at heart, and canker-free. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


(From our Own CoRRESPONDEDT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


N état des eux is a most important prelim- 

inary to the signing of a lease in Paris, and 

one which it behooves nobody to neglect, if they 
wish to avoid endless surprises of a disagreeable 
nature, such as stoves that won't draw, water 
pipes that won't flow, gas pipes that won't work, 
or that are not air-tight, cracked hearth-stones, 
stained boards, etc., all of which painful dis- 
coveries, if not made before you take possession 
of the apartment, will entail a great deal of ex- 
mse and annoyance, and inconvenience of vari- 
ous kinds. Many of these pleasant little sur- 
rises were in store for our poor friend Mrs. 
Kr , in whose troubles I um anxious to inter- 
est you, not merely for the sake of obtaining for 
her the solace of sympathy, which is always a 
boon in trouble, but also for your own future 
- guidance. In this sense one may without cruel- 
ty adopt La Rochefoucauld’s cynical maxim, 
**There is always a certain consolation in the 
misfortunes of a triend.” It is, no doubt, a great 
mercy to get our experience done by proxy, 
though few among us are wise enough to profit 
by this sort of vicarious apprenticeship. “ Mr. 
*—— might have saved herself a vast deal of 
worry and money if she had taken an étut des 
Beux ; but to do this she should have consulted 
some French person; and, indeed, it is not at 
all improbable that if some sensible Parisian 
had given her the advice, she would 

have langhed at it as one of those ‘‘ crotchety 
French ways people have in this conntry.” How- 
ever, she could not reproach herself with having 
- yejected the good advice, seoing that she never 
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gotit. Be wiser when your turn comes to fur- 
nish a house in Paris. Before any furniture is 
sent in go round the house and have an exact 
‘* state of the premises,” or état des lieuz, as they 
call it, taken up by a person who kndws what 
is means. An agent or his clerk, or any intelli- 
gent man who may come under the head of that 
vague und comprehensive term, Aommes d'u/- 
Jasres, in Paris will answer the purpose. Go 
about this ceremony as diligently and as minute- 
ly as if you were follgwing Diogenes in his 
search after the honest’man; peep into every 
hole and corner; be especially observant of the 
fire-places and their surroundings ; see that there 
is not the slightest crack or flaw in the shape of 
chips or stains on the marble of the hearth, or 
in the china or metal under the mantel-piece 
round the fire, or in the mantel-piece itself. When 
you are leaving the apartment any thing of 
this sort will be brought against you, and make a 
very heavy item in the list of déydts, unless pre- 
viously certified to as having been done when 
you took possession. Have a fire lighted in 
the various rooms to see whether the chimneys 
smoke. Paris chimneys are addicted to smok- 
ing, and unless you have the drawback reme- 
died before you enter the house you run a great 
risk of having to wait a long time, if eventually 
you do get it done. At any rate, if you have it 
certified beforehand that the drawback exists, it 
gives you a handle over the landlord, and if he 
drivés you to extremities, you can either break 
your lease or force him to have the nuisance re- 
moved. _ A case in point occurred three winters 
ago to # family who took an apartment in the 
Avenue Joséphine (oh, what a deal I shall have 
to say to you about that Avenue Joséphine, you 
dreadful Americans!). They neglected this sim- 
ple precantion of trying their chimneys before 
entering the house; and when the first winter 
fires* were lighted they were actually driven out 
of it under pain of being blinded and suffocated, 
or frozen into rheumatic paralysis by living day 
and night with every window and door wide 
open. ‘They could neither break their lease nor 
force the landlord to do any thing, although it 
is probable that if they went to law they would 
have gained their suit against him, but this 
would have cost as much money as the terms of 
their three years’ lease. Meantime when the wind 
was in certain points they were driven out of the 
house by the dense volumes of smoke that rolled 
from every chimney, and obliged to take refuge 
in a hotel till the wind changed. As soon as 
their lease expired—it was, lackily, a three-six- 
nine one, which left them free at the expiration 
of the first term of three years—the landlord 
came to his senses, and offered to arrange the 
chimneys, which, owing to some fundamental 
mistake of the architect's, was a very long arid 
expensive affair, involving the entire rebuilding 


of them. Five francs’ worth of wood burned in - 


time would have proved this to the tenants, and 
saved them three years’ misery and inconven- 
ience, and, what is more important, wear and 
tear on their nerves and temper. 

I spoke of boards. Look well to see that 
there are no stains of oil. French servants have 
a trick of letting lamps fall, filling them to over- 
flowing, or careleesly letting the oil run down 
when they are pouring it in; and when it falls 
upon the bare boards, or soaks to them through 
the carpet, it is simply impossible to get it out. 
There is nothing for it but to take up the boards 
and put down new ones—a very troublesome and 
rather expensive process. See that none of 
your predecessors’ sins in this line are left un- 
heeded, to be visited on your head when your 
day of reckoning comes. 

Look to the water pipes; have them visited 
by some one who can tell you whether or not 
they are in proper order. You will find it dis- 
tressing to see the water squirting out unex- 
pectedly in the middle of the antechamber wall 
some day and administering compulsory bap- 
tism to one of your guests, who happens to be 
passing just as the freak takes it, or to have the 
cook rush in and tell you that the kitchen is 
deluged, and that the people down stairs are 
being flodded by your pipes, and that if you 
don’t stop them forthwith they will send for the 
commissaire de police to come and make a pro- 
cés verbal, and have you summoned and fined 
for all the damages. 8 

Look to the gas-fittings. Try them; and if 
there be the least flaw any where, have it set 
down, and insist on its being remedied before you 
enter the house. ‘Take no promises. ‘The say- 
ing that promises are made to be broken, like 
pie-crusts, applies especially to French landlords, 

Examine the walls te see that there are no 
nail holes left in them by the outgoing tenant 
that will be set down against you by-and-by. I 
may mention, en passant, that on leaving an 
apartment you must either leave in the nails or 
stop up the holes. In most cases people leave 
their nails behind them ; but if you should hap- 
pen to have any curiously fashioned ones, fancy 
crooks for pictures, etc., that you do not like to 
part with, have them carefully drawn out, so as 
not to tear away the plaster, and then get in a 
painter to stop up the holes and paint or paper 
them over. In nine cases out of ten this opera- 
tion disfigures the wall considerably more than 
the hole would, making little patches of fresh 
color on walls that are faded and discolored ; 
but that is no concern of yours. That concerns 
the law and the landlord; your business is to 
obey the one and keep out of the fangs of the 
other. 

Now you know what an état des liewx means ; 
and I hope for your own sake you will protit by 
the information. You will have two copies of 
it made, one for the landlord and the other for 
yourself. The landlord, if he isa plain man—as 
many of them are in Paris since the Haussmann 
reign tempted working-men and servants grown 
rich to invest in a hoase—will probably make the 
inspection with you himself; if not, he will send 


“thousands were 





some confidential man of his-own to represent 
him. If the house be a new one, and has nev- 
er before been inhabited, and you have a pre- 
dilection for rheumatism, which prospers mostly 
in damp and moisture, and feel disposed to dry 
his walls for him, you will dispense with some 
of the foregoing minutie when taking up the 
état des lieux: there will be no stains to testify 


to, nor holes in the walls, nor battered stoves ;. 


but I still would impress upon vou most emphat- 
ically the advisability of trying the chimneys, 
and looking closely into the water and gas ar- 
rapgements. Compt. ‘ 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N these days, when science has annihilated 

distance, we are brought, as it were, to the 
oy foot of the excited and fiery Vesuvius. 
Although before this parayraph meets the read- 
er’s eye some new phuse of the eruption may 
have been reported with lightning speed, for 
days past each See paper has made known 
to us the exact condition of the blazing crater 
which has been sending forth its deadly vol- 
umes of ashes, smoke, and liquid fire. This 
Woe eruption of the great fire cone of the 

editerranean—the most violent which has oc- 
curred for many years—brings to mind vivid 
oe a of that terrible convulsion in the 
year 79. The pictures of the burning, belching 
mountain drawn by Bulwer in his “Last Days 
of Pompeii’’—and those of veritable history are 
equally graphic—give some idea of the grandeur 
aud horror of the scene which has lately been 
witnessed from Naples and neighboring towns. 
An awful tragedy was that which buried the ill- 
fated cities, though commencing only with a 


‘pale, meteoric, vivid light” that shot from’ 


the summit of Vesuvius—" trembled an instant, 
and was gone.’’ But soon, according to his- 
tory, a vast vapor came shooting from the cra- 
ter in the form of a “ eeante pine-tree, the 
trunk blackness, the branches fire—a fire that 
shifted and wavered in ita hues with every mo- 
ment, now fiercely laminous, now a dull and 
dying red, that again blazed terrifically forth 
with intolerable glare.”” Then the earth shook, 
walls trembled, the crash of falling roofs was 
heard; an instant more, and the mountain- 
cloud seemed to roll toward the once gay Pom- 
pelt, dark and rapid like a river, casting forth 
rom ite bosom showers of ashes mixed with 
vast fragments of burning stone. ‘Over the 
crushing vines, over the desolate streets, over 
the amphitheatre itself, where thousands upon 
gathered, far and wide, with 
many & mighty splash in the agitated sea, fell 
that awful shower!’ Such a terrible eruption 
as that which destroyed Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum may never again occur; but while towns 
and villages continue to be built at the base and 
upon the very sides of this fiery monster, so 
long will periodical desolation and terror visit 
the inbabitante. 





Victor Hugo is less generally known as an 
artist than asa writer of prose and poetry. Nev- 
ertheless, his drawings are worthy ofnote. They 
are, like his writings, startling in conception, 
picturing strange, weird scenes. A collection 
of fifty of his best sketches is shortly to be is- 
sued in the form of an album. 





According to report there is in the University 
of Michigan a lady collegian who has excelled 
all the male students in the mathematics of the 
course, and has finally solved a *‘ problem”’ that 
had been “‘ given oe by the uating classes 
for many years! hat the “problem’’ is re- 
port sayeth not—whether it be a mathematical 
or a social one. 


The claimant of the Tichborne estate having 
been liberated on bail, coolly asks his friends 
for four thousand additional pounds to enable 
him to continue the contest for the possession 
of the property. 








Butter ought to be cheaper in our markets, 
now that California sends supplies to us. The 
first consignment of butter ever received in 
New York from the Pacific States recently ar- 
rived—20,328 pounds—presenting a most attract- 
aye appearance, neat and yellow and of delicate 

avor, ° 





Strange that parents can not learn—what it 
would seem that natural affection and sympa- 
thy would teach them—that it Is not only cruel 
but dangerous to expose a child to the influ- 
ence of extreme fear. It matters little whether 
the fear springs from a real or an imaginary 
causé. Not long ago a father and mother in De- 
troit left their four-year-old son alone one even- 
ing. The child begged to be taken with them, 
saying he was afraid of bears and wolves. He 
screamed violently when they left the house, 
and on their return they found him insane. It 
is feared that he will be an idiot for life. 





Oysters are said to be in their perfection—for 
eating—when from five to seven years old. The 
age is ascertained by counting the successive 
layers or plates overlapping each other, of which 
an oyster shell is compos 
ally termed ‘‘shoots,”’ and each of them marks 
a year’s growth. Up to the time of the matu- 
rity of the oyster, these shoots are rcgular and 
successive, but after that time they become ir- 

lar and are piled one over the other, so that 
he ene becomes more and more thickened and 
ulky. 





A new line of steamers will ply between New 
York and Providence this summer, touching at 
Newport both ways. This will be a good thing 
for Newport, as well as for lovers of that famous 
summer resort. A new feature connected with 
Newport’s summer season this year is the es- 
tablishment in New York of agencies for the va- 
rious hotels there. Offices have been opened 
here, where al] desired information relative to 
hotels, rooms, cottages, etc., may be obtained 


upon inquiry. 


During the illness of the Prince of Wales a ro- 
bust young man was noticed as being always at 
Sandringham. He was even admitted to the pa- 
tient’s bedside, and the Prince appeared to be 
deeply attached tohim. Every body was puzzied 
at the presence of this stranger, whose name and 





These are technic- 
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position were not generally known. However, 
all has since been discovered, and here is the 
enigma explained. In 1855, during the stay of 
the royal family iu the Isle of Wight, the Prince 
of Wales eee ouer ae of aici which a 

oy was gathering. e boy, red with rage 
dared hie Royal Fiighness to “do it again’ 
and he would see what he would get. The 
Prince did do it again, and the boy thereupon 
landed his fist upon his Royal Highness’s nose, 
giving him a pair of black eyes. 6 Queen, on 
sceing the Prince, insisted upon knowing the 
truth. ‘ You have only got what you deserve,” 
said her Majesty; ‘‘and were you not already 
sufficiently punished, I would punish you my- 
self. I hope you will always be served in the 
same ike when you are guilty of such con- 
duct.”” The Queen then sent -for the boy's 
parents and offered to bring him up. The par- 
ents consented; the boy has grown up with the 
Prince of Wales, and is now treated as his foster- 
brother. Such is the current story. 





The sensation experienced in a California 
earthquake is described by a recent writer as the 
same as that felt when one is on a street-car, 
and it runs off the track and is dragged along 
over the cobble-stones. 





One of-the most remarkable sales ever wit- 
nessed in Great Britain recently took place in 
the Waverley Market, Edinburgh. Wombwell'’s 
Royal Menagerie was disposed of at auction, and 
the collection of wild beasts, birds, and reptiles 
which for four generations has deligh the 

outh of the United Kingdom is scattered. 

he original proprietor, George Wombwell, was 
born in 1777, and commenced a showman’s life 
by the successful exhibition of a pair of boa- 
constrictors, and finally possessed one of ths 
largest menageries in the world. 





Every new nostrum must have its day. The 
day of cundurango seems to be about over. It 
is now stated that the London Chemical Society, 
having determined to give it a thorough trial, 
for months treated the patients in the cancer 
wards of the Middlesex Hospital with the differ- 
ent preparations from the root. The board now 
declares that the drug has no possible effect 
whatever on cancer, not one single instance of 
eoreene having been observed in the cases 

reated. 





Pins have been thought to be a comparatively 
modern invention; but the Court Journal says 
that a collection of twenty-five well-made pins 
has beer found in the subterranean vaults of 
Thebes—showing that the modern pin is only a 
reinvention. | 





Tooth - picks —small though they be when 
considered singly—use up a peony i arnt 4 of 
wood in the aggregate. . Over one hundred 
cords of poplar wood have been hauled for the 
use of the tooth-pick factory this season in Can- 
ton, Maine. How many machines the facto 
contains we know not, but we have seen tt 
stated that each machine makes five thousand 
tooth-picks a minute. 





There is a rush to Europe this spring ; 
in fact, it is difficult to secure passages in any 
of the out-bound steamers. Although there are 
several excellent lines, there seems an opening 
for more. A new line of iron steamships from 
Philadelphia to Liverpool will soon commence 
regular trips, and then will beseen the novel spec- 
taclein American waters of the launch ofan Amer- 
ican iron steamship, built of American materials, 
owned by American capital, and to be manned 
by American seamen. The four steamers of this 
line are to be named the Fennsylvania, the Ohio 
the Indiana, and the JUlinois. The steamers 0 
the Inman line are named after cities, the White 
Star line after oceans and seas, the National line 
after nations, the Williams & Guion after Ameri- 
can States, the Cunard after islands and colo- 
nies, and the French line after eminent men. 


Victor Hngo’s “‘ Année Terrible,’’ which has 
just been published, is divided into twelve 
cantos, commencing with Sedan and termina- 
ting with the events of July, 1871. 








Old shoes have their uses—a fact which few 
persons realize as they throw cast-off foot-cov- 
e into the ash-barrel. What does become 
of all the old boots and shoes? Many of them 
are cut into small pieces and put into chloride 
of sulphur for a few days. ‘This makes the 
leather hard and brittle; and after it has been 
washed and thoroughly dried it is ground to 

owder and mixed with a sort of gum or glue. 

t is then pressed into moulds, and buttons, 
combs, knife-handles, and similar articles are 
the result. So much for old shoes. 





There recently died in St. Louis a Mrs. 
eBrooks, who, with a bodily frame of medium 
size, had accumulated flesh until she weighed 
between 900 and 1000 pounds. No coffin could 

be found ready made large enough for her body, 
and it was impossible for seven men to lift her. 
She died at the age of fifty-one years. 





A little Malne boy who has been brought up 
to speak with politeness is also fond of ** cook- 
ies.’’ One day, having eaten the one given him, 
he asked for another, and was answered ‘‘ No.’’ 
Surprised at the curtness of the response, he 
said, sternly, ‘‘ Mamma, you must not say ‘‘ No,”’ 
but ** Yes, Sir.” We hope he got the cake. 





Before the war in France many artista might 
have been seen uny day in the galleries of the 
Luxembourg or the Louvre, whose prosaic busi- 
ness was to reproduce the masterpieces for fixed 
sums of money. It was not an enthusiasm with 
them; * was simply their bread-and-butter. The 
demand for the productions of skillful hands was 
great, and they earned a comfortable living. The . 
war scattered workers and buyers. But the gov- 
ernment had hidden away the t musterpicces, 
and now they have been hung in their old places, 
and once more the copyists are busy. The ‘‘ Mar- 
riage at Cana ef Galilee” and the ‘‘ Feast at the 
House of Simon the Pharisee,” by Veronese; 
the ‘‘ Young Woman at her Toilette," by Titian ; 
the Virgin, St. Elizabeth, the infant Christ, and 
the young 8t. John, by Raphael; the ‘‘ Assump- 
tion,’ by Murillo, and numerous other pieces, 
which are the glory of the Louvre, were placcd 
beyond the perils, of warfare: 
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MAY-DEW MORNING. 
Dawnixe purple and red, 
Morning pearly and gray ; 
Oh, but the lark sang overhead, 
And it lacked an hour of day! 


Wave and wave on wave, 
So ebbod away the night; 
The sudden sun its glory gave, 
And all the world was light. 


The meadows, flashing dew, _ 
Each spread a jeweled plain ; 

And all the forest branches through 
There glittered rainbow-rain. 


Upon a land impearled 
The shining morning broke; 

And beauty to an Orient world 
Of glow and gleam awoke. 


Forth, while the freshening breeze 
Tangled the loosened carls; 

Forth through the diamond-dripping trees 
Sallied the laughing girls. 


Eager the joyous bands — 
~ Their pastime to begin, 
To scoop the dew with rosy hands 
And dip the face therein. 


Sacred this May-dew rite 
The damsels love to share: 
That makes the brightest eye more bright, 
The fairest cheek more fair. 


And oh, their ringing mirth, 
Their voices fluting sweet— 
Youth’s joy in all the joy of earth, 
And heart for all things meet! 
Sweet May-day, May-dew morn, 
Its charms it ne’er can lose; 
While in its hours of beauty born 
Beauty itself renews. 








THE PEERESSES’ GALLERY IN 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


See illustration on double page. 


i may seem far fetched to unite in thought 
the lovely groups the artist has portrayed 
with barbarous times and savage warfare, un- 
softened either by Christianity or chivalry; yet 
we must remind our readers that the fair ladies 
who appear in our sketch (taken at the opening 
of Parliament) station themselves in the Upper 
House under rights acquired before the Norman 
conquest, before even the English conquest of 
the country, for they — themselves aa on 
as the daughters of marquises and earls, 
nee the traditional representatives of * Eal- 
dormen,” who lorded it, centuries ago, in the 
plains of Germany, or of ‘¢ Markgrafen,” who 
fought along the marshes of Frisia and defended 
frontier lines upon the banks of the Elbe.. 

And besideg a qualitication based on such 
prehistoric influences, the keen interest English 
women invariably have taken in public affairs 
entitles these ladies to their presence in this 
great deliberative assembly. ‘The Peers wisely 
respect this undoubted right. Being well read 
in historg, they know how a brilliant galaxy of 
grace and beauty, that still lives to us on the 
canvas of Reynolds and Gainsborough, glittered 
round Westminster Hall at the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings; and how, on a more tragic 
occasion, when the great Earl of Strafford stood 
at that bar, ‘‘it seemed a very pleasant object 
to see so many Sempronias (all the court ladies 
filling the galleries at the tryal) discoursing upon 
the grounds of law and state.” 

Heedless of this national and natural instinct, 
the unwise Commons now for about a century 
haye exiled from their place in Parliament °‘ that 
very pleasant object.” Yet not without fall 
warning of their folly, for the ladies knew what 
was good for the state as well as for themselves ; 
and on that sad occasion, February 2, 1778, 
when they were finally driven from the front 
galleries of the House of Commons, they battled 
for their privileges and interrupted the business 
of the empire during two whole hours. 

Nor has that indignant protest then made by 
the Duchess of Devonshire, and by the company 
. of sixty gallant ladies whom she headed in that 
attack, rested unfulfilled. For what. is the re- 
sult of that uncourteous oxclasion? The crusade 
of *‘ woman’s rights,” the cry which women are 
raising for a vote in Purliament, the effort that 
they will shortly maks to obtain a seat in Par- 
liament! Had the present worthy occupant of 
the chair of the Mouse of Commons been able 
to remark, as did his predecessor, ‘‘ I am sure I 
see petticoats,” the Lower House would have 
been spared all fear of such invasion. 

Ladies crave to hear parliamentary debates, 
because of their quick perception of the reality 
of life; because of the keen interest they take in 
the business of the nation—a true, keen interest 
that may well shame many a lazy statesman. 
The Peers wisely disdain the churlish policy of 
the Commons; they place in full view their 
wives and daughters; they gladly admit that 
their House, like all English institutions, is 
founded on the associations and principles of 
the home fireside. Nor is the presence of these 
graceful representatives of domestic sanctity by 
any means without its persuasive power. On a 
memorable occasion, if any thing could add to 
the os of that moment, when the Upper 
House put the last touch to the abolition of a 
sister Charch to the Church of England, it was 
the sight of those groups of sorrowing ladies, 
who, resisting the entreaties of weariness and 
fatigue, watched far through the night to wit- 
ness an end put to th® Church of Ireland. Cer- 
tainly those ladies did not exercise their Voices ; 
most likely they did not influence a vote ; still 
those faces, pale with anxiety and regret, must 
have touched the hearts of mapy with the true 
meaning of that solomn event. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


Mr. Edwin James as a Dove.—Buffets in Ladies’ Shops. 
—Catafalques.—Mr. Cruikshank's Fecundity as an 
Author. 


fl isrene appeared last night in London from 
your shores a dove with an olive-branch, in 
the somewhat questionable shape of Mr. Edwin 
James, on the United States and Alabama 
claims—‘‘ which is poetry, though not intend- 
ed,” as Dickens makes somebody say. Being, 
so to speak, rather a ‘‘ soiled dove,” iis audience 
was all the greater, and some pleasant scandal 
was naturally expected. Of his speech, however, 
one may remark what was observed of the book 
of a greater man, that it was ‘‘both good and 
new; bat what was good was not new, and what 
was new was not good.” Idon’t know so much 
about your great country as I wish to know, but 
I knew every thing that Mr. Edwin James told 
us, except that “there are more intelligent Amer- 
icans who would vote for a monarchy in the Unit- 
ed States than there are intelligent men who 
would vote for a republic in England.” It 
seems to me, whatever may be the faults of 
your system of government, that uo intelligent 
person can wish to retrograde; nor do I see why 
your political corruption, even if it be sufficient 
‘to pay the expense of ten monarchies,” should 
be laid to the charge of republicanism. Our po- 
litical corruption has certainly lessened with the 
power of the crown and of the aristocracy, and 
though it might not cease should we do away 
with both, the inference is in that direction. Do 
not imagine by the above extracts that the dove 
showed a disposition to desecrate the nest (let us 
hope a well-lined one, for after ‘‘ eleven years of 
exile” every thing should be forgiven) he has so 
long occupied among you; on the contrary, he 
cracked you up so immensely that I feel tolerably 
certain he means to return to New York. Inone 
thing he showed wisdom (I don’t say Ais wisdom) 
—in stating that the real cause of the misunder- 
standing with respect to the indirect claims arose 
from the incompetency of the British Commis- 
sioners, who were outmanceuvred by longer 
heads; but this opinion he may have borrowed 
from R. Kemble, London, the likelihood of which 
is increased from the fact that he was good 
enough to speak of the Messrs. Harpers’ pub- 
lications with high approval. It is certainly 

ious that since Lord Ripon (of Washing- 
a received his marquisate for bringing the 
treaty to so successful’ an issue he has never 
opened his mouth upon the matter. 

You are so go-ahead in your mercantile ar- 
rangements that it is likely enough what is a 
striking novelty with us may be old and com- 
monplace with you; but Aere our lady folks are 
quite excited by the institution of buffets—nay, 
large refreshment-rooms, where they can get hot 
luncheons—in the linen-drapers’ shops. It is said 
to answer very well, though fear was at first en- 
tertained that it would attract too many of the 
other sex, and those not of an eligible fort. As 
& married man, and your special correspondent, 
I thought I might venture to use one of these in- 
stitutions the other day; and oh, to see the ladies 
each, or nearly each, with a pug-dog or an Ital- 
ian greyhound, and to hear the ceaseless music 
of their tongues! The majority of them were of 


that age of which it is most abominably said that 


‘‘Men may come and men may go, 
But they go on forever”’— 
that is, ynwed. But this was doubtless only the 
advance-guard of the sex; the younger ones as 
yet are timorous, though I hope and believe that 
they need fear no annoyance. And, indeed, why 
should they? Something of the du/fet sind was 
very much needed in London, for our wives and 
daughters had scarcely any where to go to for 
their lunch ‘except the pastry-cooks, and buns 
and lemonade are not sufficient to fortify a del- 
icate system for the endurance of a day's shop- 
ping. Our restaurants, as you are doubtless 
aware, are little frequented by unprotected fe- 
males, and very dear; and though there is a 


clnb in every street for the accommodation of | 


us ‘“‘horrid male creatures,” there is nothing of 
the kind for the gentler sex. There was a La- 
dies’ Club once, but it is wickedly whispered that 
it came to grief because its habitués found it in- 
sipid—like veal without bacon, or kissing one’s 
sister. 

Let me mention another novelty, again sub- 
ject to correction, for it is more than possible 
you and yours have been used to be carried to 
the grave for years on catafalques. Catafalques 
‘are new with us, and bid fair to be fashiopable. 
When what is mortal of your present corre- 
spondent dies, I do hope, for the sake of old 
times, that you will defray the slight extra ex- 
pense to his funeral obsequies involved in the 
employment of one of these open cars. They 
do look so very nice—like one of those boats on 
wheels which used to periodically appear here in 
protest against the navigation laws, only the 
party inside does not wave his hat and cheer, 
for obvious reasons. Moreover, instead of black 
being our ‘‘only wear” on such occasions, the 
mutes and followers use gray and silver. I don't 
mean to say this is common, buat I have seen the 
thing, and these liveried servants of the narrow 
house parading our streets. I hope one of my 
rich friends will die soon, in order that I may 
form part of so charming a procession. One 
used to think that when a little piece of red dust 
(like Cayenne pepper) was put into one’s hands 
by the undertaker, with ‘‘ Be so good, Sir, when 
the clergyman says,.‘ Ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust,’ as to drop this upon the coffin lid,” that the 
extremity of human pride and folly, in respect 
to burial rites, had been reached. But even yet, 
perhaps, we have not found their limit. Now 
the liveries are gray and silver, I suppose gray 
silk scarfs are given away, which is good news 


Though the catafalque must be generally a 
great consolation to ‘‘ persons about to die,” a 
new terror has, on the other hand, been here 
added to death in the particular case of authors 
who have had their works illustrated by Mr. 
George Cruikshank. No sooner do they de- 
cease than that gentleman immediately claims 
to have ‘‘invented” the plot and sketched the 
characters of their best novels. According to 
his own account, Charles Dickens was indebt- 
ed to him for *‘ Oliver Twist,” not only for the 
idea of the thing, but for the general conception 
of the characters. Absurd as this allegation is, 
he makes one assertion that is rather remark- 
able. The book was originally intended, he 
says, to describe a bad boy—the adventures of 
a real young thief, as the name ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” 
indeed, implies—but that the interest and sym- 
pathy with the young hero, partly owing, we 
may be sure, to Mr. G. C.’s charming pictures 
of him, were so great that the author changed 
his mind and made him a good boy. 

And now Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Miser’s 


Daughter” has been dramatized, Mr. Cruik-. 


shank has come forward and claimed that, to 
which, so far as I am concerned, I am sure he 
is very welcome. 
great artist’s originality as an author to stop? 
He illustrated, if we remember right, ‘‘ Hum- 
phrey Clinker.” Is it possible— But I have 
said enough. My only object was to put you on 
your guard, when I am gong, about my own im- 
mortal works, of which I swear G. C. never 
conceived one line. Please to make a note of 
that, and of the catafalque. 
R. Kemsys, of London. 





SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. | 


‘Eee question of the admission of women to 
the medical profession is just now exciting 
considerable discussion in England. About two 
years ago a few ladies presented themselves to 
the University of Edinburgh for medical edaca- 
tion, and were instructed in separate classes by 
the professors, and pursued with credit and suc- 
cess the earlier portion of their studies. At this 
int the governing body of the university (which, 
ike the other Scotch universities, is only par- 
tially under the control of the professors) stepped 
in, and barred all further progress by withdraw- 
ing the permission to the professors to give 
arate instruction to ladies. The majority of the 
professors are strongly in favor of the claim of 
the ladies; but the very strong feeling in the 
other direction in the governing body has caused 
the passing of a resolution that, although women 
may be taught in medical subjects, they are not 


to receive medical diplomas from the university. . 


The position taken by. the university is looked 
on with regret by the majority of the medical 
profession in England, as well as by the educated 
public, and an association has been formed, and 
has received very influential support, for pro- 
moting the medical education of women. The 
University College in London has recently thrown 
open several of its classes to ladies, as well as 
the Hume and Ricardo scholarships in political 
economy. 





(Continued from No. 17, page 292.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


Bry Miss BRADDON, 


Avutuor or “Tax Lovers or Arpven,” *“Lapy Avp- 
LEY's SEORET,” Ero. 





CHAPTER X. 
ME. WALGRAVE I8 SATISFIED WITH HIMSELF. 


TuE ten a.M. express whisked Mr. Walgrave 
up to town in something less than an hour. The 
fuir Kentish landscape shot past the carriage win- 
dow, little by little losing its charm of rural se- 
clusion, growing suburban, dotted thickly and 
more thickly with villas, here newly whitened 
stucco of the rustic Italian style, there fresh red 
brick of severely Gothic design; for oaks came 
laurels, for mighty beeches of half a dozen cen- 
turies’ growth monkey trees planted the day be- 
fore yesterday; every house had its glittering 
conservatory, trim lawn, and geometrical flower 
beds, all ablaze with Tom Thumb geraniums and 
calceolaria ; every where the same aspect of com- 
monplace British prosperity. Then the bright, 
well-ordered suburb melted into the crowded 
southern fringe of the great town. ‘The air be- 
came flavored with soap-boiling, tallow, new 
boots—on the right hand a far-off odor of cord- 
age and tar from Deptford; on the left the 
dismal swamps of Bermondsey. Then a clang 
and a clatter, a shrieking and puffing, and jerk- 
ing and snorting ; a stoppage or two—apparent- 
ly purposeless—and lo! Mr. Walgrave was at the 
London Bridge station’; and it seemed to him 
as if Grace Redmayne, and the life that he had 
been living for the last few weeks, could scarce- 
ly belong to such a world as this. It was a 

reary awakening from a delicious dream. 

He called a cab—a four-wheeler—since he had 
the responsibility of his luggage, and no one but 
himself to take charge of it, and drove through 
the grimy, miry streets. Even at this deadest 
period of the year the City was noisy with traffic, 
and full of life and motion ;- but oh, what a dis- 
mal kind of life after the yellowing corn fields 
studded with gaudy field flowers, and the rapt- 
urous music of the lark, invisible in the empy- 
rean ! 

‘*Q, to be a country squire with twenty thou- 
sand a year,” he thought, ‘‘ and to live my own 
life! to marry Grace Redmayne, and dawdle 


for the female relatives of mourners, for scarfs | away my harmless days riding round my es- 


‘‘ make up” beaatifully, and the black ones were 
almost too suggestive. 


tate: to superintend the felling of a tree or the 
leveling of a hedge; to lie stretched on the grass 


The question is, where is this 
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at sunset with my head on my wife's lap, my ci- 
gar-case and a bottle of claret on the rustic table 
beside me; to have the renown that goes with a 
good old name and a handsome income; and to 
have nothing to wrestle for, no prize to pluck 
from the slow-growing tree that bears the sour 
fruit of worldly success—sour to the man who 
fails to reach it, ashes to the lips of him who 
wins it too late! And yet we strive—and yet 
we persevere—and yet we sacrifice all for the 
hope of that.” 

The cab took him. to one of the gates of the 
Temple, and deposited him finally in King's 
Bench Walk. Here he had his chambers, a hand- 
some suite upon the first floor, where he chose 
to live in defiance of fashion. He fully knew 
the value of externals, and that well-made chairs 
and tables are in a manner the outward expres- 
sion of @ man’s mental worth. There was no 
bric-a-brac; nor were the ddors shadowed by 
those ruby velvet portiéres which seem to pre- 
vail more in light literature than in the houses 
of every-day life. The rooms were large and 
lofty, and had all the charm of fine old mautel- 
pieces, deep window-seats, and well-preserved 
paneling. The furniture was solid and in good 
order —a little old-fashioned, and therefore in 
harmony with the rooms. There were books on 
every side, but no luxury of binding—such books 
as a gentleman and a lawyer should possess—in 
sober, decent garb, and arranged with an ex- 
treme nicety in fine old mahogany book-cases of 
that Georgian period whereof the furniture seems 


always to bear on its front a palpable protest 


against any pretensions to beauty. There were 
two or three comfortable easy-chairs, upholstered 
in russet morocco; a writing-table with innu- 
merable drawers- and pigeon-holes; a pair of 
handsome bronze moderator lamps; and over 


the high mantel-piece in the principal room one 


pictére, the only picture in Hubert Walgrave's 
chambers. 

- It was a portrait, the portrait of a woman, 
with a face of almost perfect loveliness—arch, 


piquant, bewitching, with hazel eyes that had- 


the light of happy laughter in their brightness. 
The costume, which the painter had made a lit- 
tle fanciful in its character, was obviously old- 
fashioned—between thirty and forty years old at 
the least. Asa work of art the picture was a 
gem, a portrait which Reynolds or Romney— 
‘*the man in Cavendish Square’—might have 
been proud of. 

A quiet-looking, middle-aged man-servant re- 
ceived Mr. Walgrave, and busied himself with the 
carrying in of the luggage. He was half butler, 
half valet; slept in a closet off the small kitch- 
en which lurked at the back of those handsome 
rooms; and with the aid of a laundress, who 
might often be heard scrabbing and sweeping in 
the early morning, but was rarely beheld by hu- 
man eye except his own, conducted Mr. Wal- 
grave's household. He was altogether a model 
servant, the result of a good many experiments 
in the domestic line, was efficient in the duties 
of a valet, and could broil a chop and boil a po- 
tato to perfection, and conduced in no small 
measure to Hubert Walgrave’s comfort. His 
name was Cuppage—Christian name Abraham 


.—not by reason of any Jewish element in his 


race, but on account of the biblical tendencies 
of his mother, to whom he still proudly alluded, 
on familiar occasions, as an unequaled clear- 
starcher aud a stanch Bible Christian. 

‘* Any letters, €uppage?” Mr. Walgrave in- 
quired, flinging himself into his favorite arm- 
chair, and looking round the room listlessly. 

It was a very pleasant room, looking west- 
ward, and commanding a fine view of that one 
featnre which London has most reason to boast 
of, the river. It was a comfortable room, stamp- 
ed with the individuality of the man to-whom it 
belonged, and Mr. Walgrave was fond of it. His 
books, his papers, his pipes, all the things that 
made life agreeable to him, were here. In this 


room he had worked for the last seven years, — 


ever since he had begun to earn money by his 
profession ; and the book-shelves had been filling 
eee that time, every volume added by 
his own hands, picked up by himself, and in ac- 
cordance with his own especial tastes. 

He began to be reconciled to the change from 
that shady old house in Kent, with the perfume 
of a thousand flowers blowing in at every win- 
dow. London was dull and empty and dingy, 
but he had the things he cared for—books and 

ect ease. 

‘*T think I was made to be an old bachelor,” he 
thought. ‘‘I should hardly care to leave these 
rooms to inhabit a palace, unless—unless it was 
with Grace Redmayne. Strange that a farmer's 
daughter, educated at a provincial boarding- 
school, should exercise more influence over me 
than any woman I ever met—should seem to ma 
cleverer and brighter than the brightest I ever 
‘encountered im society. I don’t think I am so 
weak a fool as to be won by beauty alone, though 
I would be the last to underrate that charm. I 
don’t think I should have been so fond of that 
girl if she were not something more than beau- 
tiful.” a 

‘¢ TT should have been so fond.” Mr. Walgrave 
put his passion in a past tense, tried to consider 


it altogether a thing of the past ; and then be- . 


gan to walk slowly up and down his room, now 
and then pausing by one of the three windows 
to look absently out at the sun-lit river, with its 
fleet of black panting steamers and slow coal 
barges, with here and there a dingy sail flapping 
in the faint summer wind, thinking of Grace 


yne. 
What was she doing just at this moment? he. . - 


wondered. Wandering listlessly in the garden, 
quite alone and very sorrowful. 

‘‘T shall never forget that white despairing 
face of hers,” he said to himself. ‘‘ The thonght 
of it gives me an actual pain at my heart. If— 
if I were a weak man, I should take my carpet- 
bag and go-back by the afternoon train; I can 
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in a new direction. 
ed. 
self and the world—rather proud of his own con- 
duct daring the great crisis in his life—inclined 
to applaud and 
honorable - mind 
mot considér that honor and generosity and 
worldliness were in any way incompatible. 


have 
score. 
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fancy how the sweet face would light up at sight 
of me. ‘Bat I should be something worse than 
a fool if I did that. The wrench is over. Thank 
Heaven, I acted hqnorably; told her the truth 
from the first. And now I have only to make 
it my business to forget her.” 

There were letters for him. Cuppage had ar- 
ranged them symmetrically in a neat group upon 
the writing-table at the right hand.of the moroc- 
co-covered slope on which Mr. Walgrave was 
wont to write. He ceased from his promenade 
presently, and directed his attention to these, as 
some sort of distraction from meditations which 
he felt were perilous. They were not likely to 
be particularly interesting—his letters had been 
forwarded to him daily at Brierwood—but they 
would serve to occupy his mind for an hour or so. 

There was one, bearing the Kensington post- 
mark, in a hand which surprised him. A lates 
thick envolope, sealed with a monogram in gold 
and color, and directed in a bold firm hand, 
square and uniform in style, which might be 
masculine or feminine. 

It was very familiar to Hubert Walgrave. He 
gave a little start of surprise—not altogether 
pleased surprise—on seeing this letter, and tore 
open the envelope hurriedly, to the utter destruc- 
tion of the emblazoned monogram, in which the 
initials A. H. V. went in and out of each other 
in the highest style of florid Gothic. 

The letter was not a long one. 


“ Aonopo.is SquarE, August 19. 

** My pear Housert,—You will, no doubt, be 
surprised to receive my letter from the above ad- 
drees. Papa grew suddenly tired of Ems, and 
elected to spend the rest of the autumn in En- 
gland. So here we are for a day or two, delib- 
erating whether we shall go to some quiet water- 
ing-place or pay off some of our arrears with 
friends. Papa lent the Ryde villa to Mrs. Fil- 
mer before we went away, and of course we can’t 
tarn her out. The Stapletons want us at Hay- 
ley, and the Beresfords have asked us for ever so 
many years to Abblecopp Abbey, a fine old place 
in the depths of Wales. But I dare say the ques- 
tion will resolve itself into our going to East- 
bourne or Bognor. ooh ae 

‘¢T hope you are getting te strong and well. 
If there were any chance of your being in town 
for a few hours—I suppose you do come some- 
times on business—between this and next Thurs- 
day, we should be very glad to see you; but I 
do not wish to interfere with Raa doctor’s injunc- 
tions about rest and quiet. Ems was dull a faire 
C Half a dozen eccentric toilettes, as many 

ies who were talked about, a Russian prince, 


"and all the rest the dreariest of the invahd spe- 


cies—so even Kensington Gardens jn August are 
agreeable by way of a change. 
** Always sincerely yours, 
‘‘AucusTa Harcross VALLorY.” 


Mr. Walgrave twisted the letter round in his 
fingers thoughtfully, with rather a grim smile 
upon his 

‘¢ Cool,” he said to himself. ‘‘ A gentleman- 
like epistle. None of the Eloisa or Sappho to 

-Phaon business, at any rate. I wonder what 
kind of a letter Grace Redmayne would write me 
if we were plighted lovers, and had not seen each 
other for seven or eight weeks? What a gushing 
stream of tenderness would well from that fond 

oung heart! ‘Augusta Harcross Vallory,’” 
ooking at the dashing semi-masculine auto- 
graph with a half-scornful admiration. ‘‘ What 
a fine straight up-and-down hand she writes— 
with a broad-nibbed pen and a liberal supply of 
ink! One could fancy her signing death-war- 
rants just as firmly. I wonder she doesn’t sign 
herself ‘ Harcross and Vallory.’ It would seem 
more natural. Not a bad name for a barony, 
by-the-way—like Stamford and Warrington. 
Her husband may be raised to the peerage some 
day by such a title.” And at the suggestion, 
made in bitter jest, a dim faint vision of an er- 
mine cap with six pearls arose before Hubert 
Walgrave’s mental gaze. 

‘* Men have sat in the Upper House who be- 
gan with smaller advantages than mine,” he 
thought.. ‘‘A fortune like Augusta Vallory's 
will buy any thing in commercial England. 


One by one the old names are dropping out ,-¢, 


the list, and of ten new ones eight are sn 
for the extent of a landed estate or the balance 
ata bank. And when money is conjoined with 
professional renown the thing is so easy. But 
it would be rather singular if I were to sit in the 
Upper House and Sir Francis Clevedon in the 
Lower.” 

‘He looked at his watch. Three o'clock. The 
day was so Old already, and he had done noth- 
ing—not even answered the three or four letters 
that required to be answered. He took a quire 
of paper, dashed off a few rapid replies, left Miss 
Vallory’s note unanswered, and lighted a med- 
itative cigar. Cuppage came in while he was 
emoking it to inquire if his master would dine at 
home. . 

‘“No. You can put my things ready for me 
in an hour. I shall dine out this evening, and I 
many want to dress early.” 

The cigar suited him. That little common- 
place note of Augusta Vallory’s had diverted his 
mind in some measure—had sent his thoughts 
He was no longer de 
On the contrary, he was pleased with him- 


Super himself as a generous, 
man of the world. He did 


** Nothing could have been more straightfor- 


ward than my conduct to that dear girl,” he 
said to himself. 
thoroughly candid. 


‘¢ From first to last I was 


Come what may, I can 
nothing to reproach myself with on that 





CHAPTER XI. 
ON DUTY. 


Every body knows Acropolis Square and the 
region to which it belongs—the region amidst 
which has of late arisen the Albert Hall, but 
where at this remoter period the Albert Hall 
was not; only the glittering fabric of the Horti- 
an. oe Society’s great conservatory, and an 
arid waste, whereon the Exhibition of 1862 had 
lately stood. Acropolis Square is a splendid 

uadrangle of palatial residences, whose win- 
dows look out upon a geometrically arranged 
garden, where smull detachments of the juvenile 
aristocracy, not yet ‘‘out,” play croquet in the 
warm June noontide, or in the dewy twilight, 
when mamma and the elder girls have driven off 
to halls of dazzling light, and the governesses 
are off duty. 

Acropolis Square, in the height of the Lon- 
don season—when there are carriages waiting at 
half the doors, and awnings hung out over half 
the balconies, and a wealth of flowers every 
where, and pretty girls mounting for their can- 
ter in the Row, and a general flutter of gayety 
and animation pervading the very atmosphere— 
is bright and pleasant enough ; but at its best it 
has all the faults of New London. Every house 
is the fac-simile of its neighbor; there is none of 
that individuality of architecture which gives a 
charm to the more sombre mansions of the old- 
fashioned squares—Grosvenor and Portman and 
Cavendish; not a break in the line of porches ; 
not the difference of a mullion in the long range 
of windows; and instead of the deep mellow hue 
of that red brick which so admirably harmo- 
nizes with the gray background of an English 
sky, the perpetual gloom of a dark drab stucco. 

The city of Babylon, when her evil days had 
fallen upon her, was not drearier than Acropolis 

vuare at the end of August; or so -Hubert 

algrave thought, as a hansom, with irreverent 
rattle, whisked him round a corner and into 
that solemn oe of stucco palaces, from 
whose drab fronts the gay striped awnings had 
vanished and the flowers departed, and where no 
“*cliok” of croquet ball sounded on the burned-up 
grass in the inclosure. 

Mr. Vallory’s house was one of the most per- 
fectly appointed in the square. It was not pos- 
sible to give an individual character to any one 
of those stucco mansions; but so far as the per- 
fection of hearth-stoning and window-cleaning 


could go, the character of Mr. Vallory’s mansion | 


was respectability, solidity, a gravity of aspect 
that suggested wealth. The dining-room cur- 
tains, of which the respectful passer-by caught 
a glimpse, were of the deepest and darkest shade 
of claret—no gaudy obtrusive crimson or ruby— 
and of a material so thick that the massive folds 
seemed hewn out of stone. The shutters to the 
dining-room windows were dark oak, relieved by 
the narrowest ible beading of gold. Even 
the draperies that shronded the French case- 
ments of the drawing-room were a dark green 
silk damask; and the only ornaments visible 
from the outside were bronze statuettes, and 
monster vases of purple-and-gold Oriental china, 
The muslins and laces and chintzes and rose- 
colored linings which gladdened the eye in 
neighboring houses had no place here. 

A footman in a dark chocolate livery, and 
with his hair powdered, admitted Mr. Walgrave 
to the hall, which was adorned with a black mar- 
ble stove like a tomb, an ecclesiastical brass 
lamp, and had altogether a sepulchral look, as 
of a mortuary chapel. The man gave a faintly 
supercilious glance at the departing hansom— 
Mr. Vallory had so few cabs in his visiting list 
—before he ushered in Mr. Walgrave to the 
drawing-room. 

‘6 Ts Miss Vallory at home ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir; Miss Vallory returned from her 
drive half an hour ago.” 

The drawing-room was quite empty, however ; 
and the footman departed in quest of Miss Val- 
lory'’s maid, to whom to communicate the ar- 
rival of a visitor for her mistress—whereby Miss 
Vallory had to wait about ten minutes for the 
infonzsion. The drawing-room was empty—a 
how) wilderness of gorgeous furniture, open- 
ing~by means of a vast archway into a smaller 
desert, where a grand piano stood in the centre 
of a barren waste of Axminster carpet. Every 
thing in the two rooms was of the solid school— 
no nonsense about it—and every thing was cost- 
ly to the last degree. Ebony cabinets, decorated 
with clusters of fruit, in carnelian and agate; 
Hercules and the Bull, in bronze, on a stand of 
verd-antique. Nocups and saucers, no Dresden 
déjeuners, no Chelsea shepherdesses, no photo- 
graph albums; but a pair of carved oak stands 
for engravings, supporting elephantine portfo- 
lios of Albert Durer’s and Rembrandt’s etch- 
ings, and early impressions from plates of Ho- 
garth’s own engraving. There were a few choice 
pictures, small and medern, things that had been 
among the gems of their year in the Acadeny ; 
just enough to show that neither taste nor wealth 
was wanting for the collection of a gallery. 
There was an exquisite group in white marble, 
forming the centre of a vast green satin otto- 


man ; but of bric-a-brac there was none. The. 


idler found no dainty rubbish, no costly trifles, 
scattered on every side to amuse an empty quar- 
ter of anhour. . After he had examined the half 
dozen or so of pictures, he could only pace the 
Axminster, contemplative of the geometrical de- 
sign in various shades of green, or gaze dreamily 
from one of the windows at the drab palaces on 
the other side of the square. 

Hubert Walgrave paced the carpet, and looked 
about the room thoughtfully as he walked. It 
seemed larger to him than it had ever appeared 
before, after that shady parlor at Brierwood, 
with its low ceiling and heavy oaken beams, dark 
brown paneling and humble furniture. In-such 
rooms as this he might hope to live all his life, 
and to enjoy all the distinction waich such sur- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


roundihgs give—without Grace Redmayne. The 
picture of his future life, with all the advantages 
of wealth and influence which his marriage was 
to bring him, had always been very agreeable 
to him. He was scarcely the kind of man to be 
fascinated by that other picture of love in a cot- 
tage. And yet to-day, face to face with Hercu- 
les and the Bull, his vagabond fancy, taking its 
own road in spite of him, shaped the vision of a 
life with Grace ih some trim suburban villa—a 
hard-working life, with desperate odds against 
success, only the woman he loved for his wife, 
and domestic happiness. 

‘* It isn’t as if I hadn't even some kind of po- 
sition already,” he said to himself, ‘‘ to say noth- 
ing of having a decent income of my own. And 
yet, what would my chances be with old Vallory 
dead against me? That man could crumple me 
up like a bit of waste paper. To do him a deadly 
wrong would be certain ruin. And what would 
be left me then? To drag on miserably upon the 
outskirts of my profession and live upon three 
hundred a year; no house in Mayfair; no villa 
between Strawberry Hill and Chertsey ; no crack 
club—TI couldn’t afford even that tranquil haven 
for man’s misfortune; no Eton for my boys; no 
Hanoverian governess for my girls; no yacht, 
no stable, no social status, y Grace's sweet 
face growing pinched and worn with petty cares 
and daily worries; a herd of children in a ten- 
roomed house; a maid-of-all-work to cook my 
dinner ; summonses for unpaid poor-rates on ev- 
ery mantel-piece; the water supply cut off with 
a dismal regularity once a quarter. Who doesn’t 
know every detail of the sordid picture? Pshaw! 
Why, were I even inclined to sacrifice myself— 
and I am not—it would be no kindness to Grace 
to consummate my own extinction by such a 
step.” - ; 

There was a strange wavering of the balance; 
but the scale always turned ultimately on the 
same side—the side of worldly wisdom. True as 
the needle to the pole was the mind of Hubert 
Walgrave to the one great fact that he must needs 
succeed in life—suacceed in the popular accepta- 
tion of the word—win money and honor; make 
a name for himself, in short. 

‘*Other men can afford to take life lightly,” 
he said to himself; ‘‘to ruin themselves even, 
in a gentlemanly way. They start from an cle- 
vation, and it takes a long time going down 
hill. I begin at the bottom, and am bound to 
climb. Essex could trifle with opportunities 
which were of vital importance to Raleigh. Yet 
they both ended the same way, by-the-bye, the 

ifler and the deep thinker.” 

A door opened with the resonance of a door 
in a cathedral, and a rustle of silken fabric an- 
nounced the approach of Miss Vallory.. 

Augusta Vallory, sole daughter of the house 
and heart of Mr. William Vallory, solicitor, of 
Harcross, Vallory, and Vallory, Austin Friars, 
was not a woman to be criticised lightly with a 
brief sentence or two. She was eminently hand- 
some—tall beyond the common height of wom- 
en, with sloping shoulders and a willowy waist ; 
a long slim throat, crowned with a head that was 
almost classic in form,-a face about which there 
could be scarcely two opinions. 

She was a brunette: ber eyes the darkest ha- 
zel, cold and clear; her hair as nearly black as 


English hair ever is; her complexion faultless; . 


a skin which never lacked exactly the right tints 
of crimson and creamy white—a complexion so 
perfect that if Miss Vallory had an enemy of her 
own sex, that enemy might have suggested vinai- 
gre de rouge and blanc Rosati ; a delicate aquiline 
nose, thin lips—just a shade too thin, perhaps—a 
finely modeled chin, and flashing white teeth, that 
gave life and light to her face. The forehead 
was somewhat low and narrow; and, perfect as 
the eyelashes and eyebrows might be, the eyes 
themselves had a certain metallic brilliancy, 
which was too much like the brightness of a 
deep-hued topaz or a cat’s-eye. 

She was dressed superbly ; indeed, dress with 
Miss Vallory was the most important business 
of life. She had never had occasion to give her- 
self much trouble on any other subject; and to 
dress magnificently was at once an occupation 
and an amusement. To be striking, original, 
out of the common, was her chief aim. She did 
not affect the every-day pinks and blues and 
mauves of her acquaintance, but, with the aid 
of a French milliner, devised more artistic com- 
binations—rich browns and fawns and dead-leaf 
tints, rare shades of gray, relieved by splashes of 
vivid color—laces which a dowager duchess might 
have sighed for. Miss Vallory did not see-any 
reason why the married of her sex should alone 
be privileged to wear gorgeous apparel. Rich 
silks and heavy laces became her splendid beauty 
better than the muslins and gauzes of the demos- 
selle @ marier. 

To-day she wore a fawn-colored silk dress, 
with a train that swept the carpet for upward 
of a yard behind her—a corded fawn-colored 
silk high to the throat, without a vestige of trim- 
ming on body or sleeves, but a wide crimson sash 
tied in a loose knot on one side of the slender 
waist. The tight sleeves, the narrow linen col- 
lar, becdme her to admiration. A doubtful com- 
plexion would have been made execrable by the 
color; every defect in an imperfect figure would 
have been rendered doubly obvious by the fash- 
ion of the dress. Miss Vallory wore it in the 
insolence of her beauty, as if she would have 
said, ‘‘ Imitate me if you dare!” 

The lovers shook hands, kissed each other 
even, in a business-like way. 

‘* Why, Hubert, how well you are looking!” 
said Miss Vallory. ‘‘I expected to see you still 
an invalid.” 

‘S Well, no, my dear Augusta; there must 
come an end to every thing. I went into the 
country to complete my cure; and I think I may 
venture to say that I am cured.” 

Mr. Walgrave’s tone grew graver with those 


_last words. He was thinking of another disease 
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than that for which the London physician had 
treated him, wondering whether he were really 
on the high-road to recovery from that more fatal 
ever. ° 

** I need not tell you how well you are looking,” 
he went on, gayly; ‘‘that is your normal state,” 

‘* Ems was horrid,” exclaimed Miss Vallory. 
‘*T was immensely glad to come away. How 
did you like your farm-house? It must have been 
rather dreary work, I should think.” 

“* Yes; it did become rather dreary work—at 
the last.” 

**You liked it very well at first, then?” in- 
quired the young lady, with a slight elevation of 
the faultless eyebrows. She was not particular- 
ly sentimental; but she would have preferred to 
igs told that he found existence odious without 

er. 

‘*No; it was not at all bad—for a week or so. 
The place is old-fashioned and picturesque, the 
country round about magnificent. There were 
plenty of chub, ‘too; and there was a pike I very 
much wanted to catch. I shall go in for him 
again next year, I dare say.” 

**T have never been able to comprehend what 
any man can find to interest him in fishing.” 

‘**Tt has long been my hopeless endeavor to 
discover what any woman can have to say to her 
milliner for an hour and a half at a stretch,” an- 
swered Mr. Walgrave, coolly. 

Augusta Vallory smiled—a cold, hard smile. 

‘* I suppose you have found it rather tiresome 
when I have kept you waiting at Madame Bouf- 
fante’s,” she said, carelessly; ‘‘ but there ‘are 
some things one can not decide in a hurry; and 
Bouffante is teo busy, or too grand, to tome to 





*“What an unfathomable science dress is! 
That gown you have on now, for instance"—sur- 
veying her critically—‘‘ doesn’t seem very elabo- 
rate. I should think you might make it yourself.” 

‘*No doubt, if I had been apprenticed to a 
dress-maker. Unfortunately papa omitted that 
branch of instruction from his programme for 
my education. Madame Bonffante cut this dress 
re The train is a new style that was only 
introduced three weeks ago by the Empress of 
the French.” 

**Good Heavens! and I did not recognize the 
novelty when you came into the room. Whata 
barbarian I am! Bat, do you know, I have 
seen women who made their own dresses—when 
I was a boy.”. 

“‘T can not help it, my dear Hubert, if you 
have lived among curious people.” 

He was thinking of Grace Redmayne as he had 
seen her one Saturday afternoon seated under 
the cedar, running the seams of a blue-and-white 
muslin drees which she was to wear at church 
next morning, and in which, to his eyes, she had 
seemed fairer than a wo@d-nymph. Yet Miss 
Vallory was much handsomer than Grace, even 
without the adventitious aid of dress—much 
handsomer, but not so lovely. 

“*T have come to ask if I may stay to dinner,” 
said Mr. Walgrave, seated comfortably on the 
great green satin ottoman, with Miss Vallory by 
his side—not ridi¢ulously near him in any lack- 
adaisical plighted-lover-like fashion, but four or 
five feet away, with a flowing river of fawn-col- 
ored silk between them. ‘‘You see I am in 
regulation costume.” 

‘** Papa will be very glad. We have not told 
any One we are in town; and indeed I don't sap- 
pose there is a creature we know in London... 
You will enliven him a little.” 

‘© And papa’s daughter?” 

‘*Oh, of course; you know I am always 
pleased to see you. Half past six. If you are 
very good I won't change my drese for dinner, 
and we can have a comfortable gossip instead." 

‘*T mean to be unexampled in goodness. But 
under ordinary circumstances—with no one you 
know in town—would you really put on some- 
thing more splendid than that orange-tawny 


gown, for the sole edification of the butler ?” 


‘*T dress for papa, and because I am in the 
habit of doing so, I suppdse.” ; 

‘‘If women had only a regulation costume 
like ours—black silk, and a white muslin tie— 
what an amount of envy and heart-burning might 
be avoided! And it would give the handsome 
ones a fairer start—weight for age, as it were— . 
instead of the present system of handicapping.” 

‘*T don’t ‘in the least understand what you 
mean, Hubert. Imagine girls in society dressed 
in black, like the young women in a haberdash- 
er's shop!” 

‘* Yes, that’s an objection. Yet we submit to 
apparel ourselves like butlers. However, being 
so perfect as you are, it is foolishness to wish 
you otherwise. And now tell me all your news. 
I languish to hear what you have been doing.” 

This was an agreeable, easy-going manner of 
concealing the fact that Mr. Walgrave had noth- 
ing particular to say. The woman who was to 
be his wife was handsome, accomplished, well 
versed in all worldly knowledge ; yet they met aft- 
er eight weeks’ severance and he had nothing to 
say to her. He could only lean lazily back upon 
the ottoman, and admire her -with cold, critical 


eyes. Time had been when he fancied himself in 


love with her. He could never have won so rich 
a prize without some earnestness of intention on 
his own part, without some reality of feeling ; but 
whatever force the passion had d was all 
expended, it was gone utterly. He looked at her 
to-day, and told himself that she was one of the 
handsomest women in London, and that he cared 
for her no more than if she had been a statue. 
She was very handsome; but 60 is a face in a 
picture. He had seen many faces on canvas 
that had more life and light and soul in them 
than had ever glorified hers. His heart had been 
so nearly her own, but she had wrought no spell 
to hold it. What had she ever given him, ex- 
cept her cold business-like consent to be his wife 
at some vaguely defined future period, when his 
prospects and position should be completely sat- 
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isfactory to her father? What had she ever 


given bim—what tears, or fond looks from soft 
beseeching eyes, or little clinging touches of a 
tremulous white hand—what evidence that he 
was nearer or dearer to her than any other eligi- 
ble person in her visiting list? Did he not know 
only too well that in her mind this lower world 

an and ended with Augusta Vallory—that 
nothing in the universe had any meaning for her 
except so far as it affected herself? One night 
‘when she had been singing Tennysons song, 
4¢Home they brought her warrior dead,” Mr. 


Walgrave said to her-as he leaned across the pi- . 


ano, 


Nuisance you would have considered the fune- 
ral!” | | 

‘¢Bunerals are very dreadful,” she answered, 
with a shudder. : 

‘¢ And they might as well have buried her war- 
rior where he fell. If I ever come to grief in 
the hwating field, I will make an arrangement be- 
forehand that they carry me straight to the near- 
est village dead-house, and leave me there till-the 
end.” 





[To BE CONTINUED.) a : 
NS 
THE MARQUIS OF BUTE AND 
AIS BRIDE. : , 


INCE the Princess Louise wedded the Mar- 
quis of Lorne last spring, no marriage has 
created such a sensation in English fashionable 
life as that of the Marquis of Bute and Lady 
Gwendoline Fitzalan-Howard. The bridegroom, 
besides being the wealthiest subject in England, 
is fairly overburdened with honors and titles, 


and under the character of Lothair, has become. | 


known to the world at large through Disraeli’s 
celebrated novel. The novelist, however, took 
some liberties with facts, for the real Lothair 
has ended by marrying Lady Gwendoline, the 
original of the Lady Clare Arundel discarded 
in the story, herself an Arundel, and the scion 
of the oldest and most powerful Catholic family 
of England. 

‘J sepa Crichton Stuart, the third Mar- 
quis of Bute, is also Earl of Windsor and Vis- 
count Mountjoy, Baron Mountstuart, Earl of 
Dumfries, Earl of Bute, Viscount of Ayr, Vis- 
count Kingarth, Lord Mountstuart, Cumsa, and 
Tuchmarnock, Baron Crichton of Sanquhar, Lord 
Crichton and Cumnock, Hereditary Keeper of 
Rothesay Castle, Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Pius. All 
his titles are hereditary save the last two, which 
were bestowed on him by the Pope. In him, 
therefore, are concentrated the dignities of a 
marquis, three earls, three viscounts, three bar- 
ons, and five lords. gfe was born a hes 
12, 1847, and is consequently twenty-five Years 


old. He is tall and stalwart, with a dark fom- 
lexion and black hair, growing low on his tpre- 

d. His wealth is immense, his yearly income 
being not less than two million dollars. His 
bride, the Lady Gwendoline Mary ‘Anne Fitz- 


‘*Tf you had been the lady, Augusta, what a— 
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TO THE BITTER END.—“‘I HAVE COME TO ASK IF I MAY STAY TO DINNER,’ 
SAID MR. WALGRAVE.”—(Sex Paar 355.) 
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alan-Howard, is the eldest danghter of the Right 
Hon. Edward George Fitzalan-Howard of Glos- 
sop. She is eighteen years old, having been 
born February 21, 1854, and is very beautiful, 
with brilliant complexion, violet eyes, and rich 
golden-brown hair. She is cousin of the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Premier Peer of Great Britain, and 
has in her own right an income of nearly half a 
million a year. Her mother, who died in 1862, 
was the only daughter and, heiress of the Hon. 
George Henry Talbot, and niece of the seven- 
teenth Earl of Shrewsbury. Lord Howard has 
since married a daughter of Ambrose De Lisle, 
Esq., of Garendon Park, Leicestershire. 

The marriage was solemnized on April 16 in 
the chapel of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, at 
Brompton, by Archbishop Manning, assisted by 
Monseigneur Capel. The building is capable 
of holding from 2000 to 3000 persons. The 
bride was richly dressed in white satin and point 
lace, with magnificent diamonds, the gift of the 
bridegroom. She was attended by the Hon. An- 
gela, Hon. Alice, Hon. Winifred, and Hon. Cou- 
stance Howard (her sisters), Lady Philippa Fitz- 
alan-Howard (her cousin), Lady Flora eine 
(daughter of the Countess of Loudoun), Miss 
Manners (daughter of Lord George and Lady 
Adeliza Manners), and Miss De Lisle (Lady 
Howard of Glossop’s sister), ‘The bride-maids 
were dressed in white, with pink trimmings. 

The bridegroom was attended by Lord Mauch- 
line. At the conclusion of the marriage ceremony 
itself, which in the Roman Catholic Church is 
very short, a Low Mass was said by Monsei- 
gneur Capel, and the Holy Communion admin- 
istered to the newly married pair; after which 
Monseigneur Capel delivered a brief address, 
Then the Archbishop gaye his benediction, and 
the ceremony was at an end. . The bride and 
bridegroom were loudly cheered on their depart- 
ure by a great crowd which had assembled out- 
side. After the breakfast the newly married 
pair left by a special train from Paddington for 
Cardiff Castle. It may be mentioned that. at 
the signing of the register the Dukes of Cam- 
bridge, Argyll, and Northumberland, and Mr, 
Disraeli were among the signataries.. At Car- 
diff Lord ‘and’Lady Bute were most enthusiast- 
ically received. The broad thoroughfare from 
the railway to the castle was beautifully deco- 
rated with transparencies, trophies, and banners. 
The weather was very fine, and crowds of vis- 
itors came. into the town by excursion trains, 
There was a public breakfast in the Town-hall, 
a dinner for 6000 or 7000 school-children, and 
athletic sports in the public park. On the ar- 
rival of the bride and bridegroom a salute of 
guns was fired, and the distinguished pair were 
received by the mayor and corporation. After 
the Marchiorfess had been presented with a bou- 
quet of flowers by a bevy of young ladies dressed 
in white, a congratulatory address was read, to 
which the Marquis made a very feeling and 
sensible reply. Then he and his wife drove in 
an open carriage to the castle; In the evening 
there was a general illumination. Rejoicings 
also took place on Lord Bute's Scottish estates. 











THE MARQUIS OF BUTE AND HIS BRIDE. 
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“GATHERING COWSLIPS.” 
Wert sight is more pleasant at this season 


in the country than a field or wood strewn . 


with cowslips! How sweet their scent! how 
much richer their fall golden yellow than the 
weak tint of the primrose, the larger-petaled 
member of the same ‘family! how finely their 
color tells if contrasted with the purple of vio- 
lets or the deep blue of wild hyacinths! Yet no 
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‘*GATHERING COWSLIPS.” 


' one ever thinks of celebrating the praises of this 


very ornamental little wild flower. Poets rave 
about the violet on its mossy bank, the pale prim- 
rose, even the daisy, ‘‘wee modest crimson- 
tipped flower ;” but they very rarely deign to no- 
tice the cowslip, although it may brighten their 
path with a galaxy of golden brilliance. Doubt- 
less the unfortunate designation of the poor 
flower has something to do with this neglect, 
and with a more euphonious title it would be as 


popular as its rivals. Shakspeare may be quoted 


when he says, | 
““What's in a name? That which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet ;” . 
but it must not be forgotten that the great dram- 
atist makes this silly inquiry and observation 
to proceed from a love-sick young girl, who aft- 
erward finds out: her mistake. Every body with 
a little experience knows that there often is a 
very great dealin a name. What says the prov- 





erb? ‘Give a dog a bad name, and hang him.” 
Would the insignificant ‘‘ forget-me-not” ever be 
so universally known but for its romantic title? 
The Germans call the cowslip the ‘‘ Schliissel- 
blume,” or.key-flower—why, we know not; but 
that is a better epithet than our own. Despite 
its ugly cognomen, however, the cowslip (like 
the buttercup, another ill-used flower) will always 
be treasured in the remembrance of many as one 
of the favorite flowers of childhood. The paint- 
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er has done well in recalling such memories in 
the admirable picture before us. Pretty chil- 
dren gathering sweet cowslips in the fringe of 
the forest outside the village, among the tall, 
stately beeches and slender, silvery birches, on 
a bright spring morning, form a delightfully re- 
freshing representation, especially for those 1m- 
mured at this season among bricks and mortar. 
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‘ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


lenozance.—Mauve is a pink-tinged lilac. 

Mas. 8., or P.—A Marguerite polonaise of black al- 
paca trimmed with three bias lapping folds and a kilt- 
pleated skirt would be very handsome for a stout lady 
of fifty. : 

A Coniear SupsontpEr.—The lady should lead the 
way when showing a gentleman into her parlor.— 
Thin black silk is the ning for black cashmere 
talmaa. 

Mrs. M. A. P.—Make a black cashmere for a middle- 
aged lady by pattern of Marguerite Dolly Varden Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. V. 

Mrs. St. J.—We can not tell you how to forward 
your letter. 

C. H.—The letter z in Quixote is pronounced like & ; 
thus, ke-ho’-ta.: You are quite justified, however, in 
giving foreign names an English pronunciation, since 
it 1s Rnposelble to speak all words as if to the manner 
born—Indian appellations, for instance. 

Inexprnienoe.—We give it up. If you don’t know 
how to word the commonest note withont applying to 
us, we advise you to declare that you don't know how 
to write, and thus escape the difficulty. 

Pooanontas.—Put the key of yoar room in your 





’ pocket when you go out to shop from a hotel. The 


chamber-maid usually has a duplicate, to be used in 
case of neceaslty. 

Euma.—Blushing is a charming fault, which we 
would not advige you to cure, but only to curb, by 
cultivating self-possession. We know of no other 
remedy. 

LALu® axNp Guesr.—By all means invite your escort 
to enter the house on your return, if the hour permits 
and you desire his company. It is the gentleman's 
place to thank a lady for her company, as he is con- 
ventionally supposed to be the one honored. Aasur- 
ances of love do not justify a liberty like that you men- 
tion. A young lady should be very cautious in accept- 
ing gifts from gentlemen friends, and should never do 
so without the consent of her parents or guardiane. 
We think you could hardly consider yourself engaged 
withont a direct proposal of marriage, no matter how 
many protestations of love might have been offered 
you. Our.opinion of leap-year parties has already 
been given. If a gentleman invites you to an enter- 
tainment to which you have tickets, it would be quite 
proper to offer them to him. 

D. D.—We have known all sorts of paper to be used 
by authors, even to birch bark; but think the most 
convenient size is large letter or commercial note. 
They may use what they like, so far as we are con- 
cerned, provided they do not roll it. Manuscripts are 
written on one side of the paper only, for the conven- 
fence of distributing the sheets among the printers. 
Of course an author should punctuate his manuscript. 
—Use the Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise. 

INTRRROGATIVE Pornt.—You surely would not ex- 
pect the hostess to leave the guests in order to escort 
you from the dressing-room. If you go toa party un- 


provided with an escort, you must, of course, find your | 


way to the drawing-room alone. 

Torsy.—A lady doev not take a gentleman's arm in 
the street during the daytime unless she is engaged 
or married to him. In the evening she accepts it as a 
matter of course. You tax our good nature too far in 
asking us to give you the precise formula in. which to 
accept or decline. Something must be left in this 
world to the average understanding. 

A. 8. C.—The manufacturers of the different brands 
of alpacas concerning which you inquire inform us 


that the buffalo brand is a heavy make and of a gros | 


grain lustre; the otter brand is of a lighter make than 
the buffalo, but more lustrous; the beaver mohairs are 
finer than either of the preceding, and are silky in ap- 
pearance and higher in price; and thé sable brilliant- 
ines, which are made of the expensive Turkey goat's 
hair, and very glossy, are heavier than the latter, and 
more costly. The goods range in price from 40 cents 
to $150 a yard. 

Yaoatine.—We know of no book of the kind you 
want. 

VaLerizr.—Your sacque need not be altered. 

Lovisa.—Your sample is apple green.alpaca. 

Youna Drede-maken.—Use the plain basque suit 
pattern for heavy black silk. Your guipure lace will 
trim it well, with a passementerie heading. A dark 
gray pongee would make a good traveling suit for a 
lady in mourning. Round hats, shaped like bonnets, 
but without strings, are worn to church. Veils are 
universally worn. 

Luwna.—Remove the linings of your silk dreas before 
it is dyed, as they shrink more than the silk will. Get 
black iron grenadine, and make by suit pattern illus- 
trated In Bazar No. 18, Vol. V. It is not inappropriate. 

A. E. K. anp Mas. T. D. S.—We have not the pat- 
tern of the English sailor suit, nor any patterns other 
than those mentioned in our advertisement. 
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Josh BILLInaes says when a man puts down 
a good umbrella and takes up a poor one, he 
makes a blunder; when he puts down a poor 
umbrella and takes up a good one, he makes a 
mistake. He might have added that when a 
man buys an ordinary clothes wringer instead 
of buying the ‘‘ Universal,” he makes a blunder 
and mistake both.—[ (olden Age. ] 
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FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Miss S. A. Davis, Berlin, N. Y., has used 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine 
17 years in collar making; supported herself and 
an invalid mother, whom she also tended, and 
has saved over $2000; she has been a constant 
worker by foot power, and not sick a day. See 
the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper.—[ Com. ] 
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Buy Electro Silicon, a natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing and Grocery 
Stores.—[Com. } 

———— 


Toe Pustio have for years indorsed Burnett's Co- 
coaine as an unrivaled ha r-dressing.—[Com. ) 
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DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


SakaToGa Sprines, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Femare, and Cnronio Diseases. 
Turkish, Russian Riectro- ermal, and Sulphur-Air 
Baths, Hydropathy, Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Care, Calisthenics, &c. Send for Circulars, indorsed 
by Brnop Janes, . T. L, Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D,—[Com.] : 
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Coryixe eee y the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may bé transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggiete. 


-‘*: TRS. OC. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 26cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, &48 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address Mrs, é. G. PARKER, 

718 Broadway, New York City. 
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} BOOTS & 


LADIES’ *suozs 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap~ 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O Mage, D.D.; J. E. Cowsart, with Arnol 
Constable, & Co.; C.C. Merchant, with A. T. Stew 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mra. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ROM FORCED SALES.—Ladies’ 
Solid-Gold Hunting-Case Watches, full- 
jeweled, detached-lever movements, $28 
each ; usual a Ladies’ Frosted 
Watchea, Ladies’ Enameled Watches, La- 
dies’ Watches set with Diamonds, Pendant 
and Be Ladies’ Watches with 
Nickel Works and Ruby Jewels. A large as- 
sortment from recent Forced Sales, at panic 
prices. Goods sent C.O. D., privilege to ex- 
son amine. F. J. NASH, 713 Broapway, New 

pea abinas York. “ Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
—Curistian Advocate, N.Y. ‘* Just what he representa 
them.”—Christian Union. ‘All that Mr. Nash says 
may be relied upon.”—Christian at Work. 


(LORNICES, Lioyd’s Patent Adjustable, to fit all 
windows. @. L. KEL & COMP 

124 Broadway, N.Y. 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 


Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
fn) particulara FREE. S. M. Spenoses, Brattle 
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H AIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
a 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS' PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
83 inches long, weigh 4 oz., only $13 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 92 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full seta. Natu- 


Size. My Price. Retails in N.Y. for 
Medium........... OT :00 555 Soe eecceesk $10 00 
Oi vebiesece 6 OG. cece skesesee Ns 12 00 
Extra Large....... 10 00..........2.45: 15 00 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only evsesuenteseovesee $1 80 
“ go * ae ee er eT ee 2 00 
“ 3 as as OF cite Wied sack steals 8 00 
“ 4.—O84 ‘* RE! 0 NP. a eeuainiswae as B50 
“ 6—9 ‘* Be NG he Sei nse s 450 


Every ee should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. j 
CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
; New York bity. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mall or 
exp: repaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered dter ore: O. niOnes order. ais? 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 


A. SHLIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 

Zephyr W orsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 

ies on cae and See te ca an fight 

Screens, Suspenders, or D am 

Chairs. Aleo, Guipure and Point Laces, and ma 

for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gim 

tons, Ornaments, and Laces. 

mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 

and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 

or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


The LOTTA Bustle 
is the 
Favorite of the Trade, 
Being the most sala- 
ble bustle out, as well 
fas One of the latest 
; patents, and more: it 
1 Offers the most ad- 
vantages to dealers. 
* G2 Call for terms, 
1 or send for price-list. 
im ot ms. Wholesale Depot, 91 

Wuurr Sr.,N. Y.; 801 
Raox Sr., ParLADELPHIA, A. W. THOMAS. 


COLGATH & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUEP SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, . 
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DOTY'S IMPROVED 


CLOTHES WASHER, 


WITH THE 


Metropolitan Balance Weight. 


There is no mistake about it; this machine 
will wash clothes well and thoroughly, much 
faster and easier than can be done by hand, and 
with far less wear to the garments. 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT IT. 


“*'You can not do a better thing for your wife 
on a washing-day than te provide her a Doty 
Washer and a Universal Wringer. It will keep 
aches from her back and arms, wrinkles from 
her forehead, and roughness from her hands. 
It will do'the work of a hired woman, and save 
your linen from being scrubbed out and her 
temper from being chafed out. "N.Y. eekly 
Tribune. 


THE BEST IS CHEAPEST. 





WHY THE 


UNIVERSAL 


Is Superior to all other Wringers. 
IT HAS | 


ROWELL'S PATENT DOUBLE COGS. 


IT HAS 


PATENT STOP, 
Which keeps the Cogs from disconnecting. 


IT HAS THE 
MALLEABLE-IRON FOLDING CLAMP. 
IT HAS THE 
FOLDING APRON or GUIDE. 
IT HAS 


TWO PRESSURE SCREWS, 


Which give double the capacity for pressure. 


Suld by the House- Furnishing aud Hardware 
Trade generally. 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE CO, 


R. £. Browning, Pres., 32 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


[May 25, 1872. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


—eee 


BLACK THREAD LACE PARASOL 
COVERS. 


Black Thread and Guipure Trimming Laces, much 
below Regular Prices. White and Colored Lama, 
White and Ecrn Cluny (extra widths), and White Silk 
Guipure Laces, suitable for Dress Trimmings. 


SPRING AND SUMMER UNDERGAR- 
MENTS. 

Men's and Youths’ Furnishing Goods; French, En- 
glish, and German Hosiery. The above stock now 
complete in every respect. 

PARASOLS, SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS. 
A Complete Stock. 
N. B.—Lace Covers mounted in every style. 


= 


MANTLES AND SUITS. 

Have now open 8 Cases Parisian Novelties, contain- 
ing some of the Richest and Most Stylish Designs of- 
fered this season in 

SILK, GRENADINE, AND BAPTISTE SUITS. 
Camel’s-Hair, Cashmere, and other Choice Fabrics in 

MANTLES. 
Also, an Elegant Assortment of Choice Patterns in 
THREAD AND LAMA LACE POINTS AND 
= JACKETS. 
AU at Remarkably Low Prices. 


The Finest Stock of Paris Grenadines, Gaze de Soies, 
Gaze Chambrais, 
SUMMER SILKS, 
Silk Sergee, Chintz Foulards, Pongees, Crepe de Chines, 
Japanese Silks, Rich Paris Printed Organdies, Jaco- 
nets, Linen Lawns, &c., &c., to be found m the city, 
and at the Lowest Prices. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SHAWL 
DEPARTMENT, 


Replete with all the Novelties introduced this Season, 
at Very Low Prices. 


T JACKSON’S FAMILY MOURNING 
STORE is offered the choicest and most ex- 
tensive stock of Mourning Goods ever imported. 
Silk and Wool Iron Grenadines are a specialty, _ 
and may be purchased at present much below their act- 
ua) value. Funeral outfits are furnished to order at 
short notice. 
COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH’FS, 
GENTS’ AND LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLO LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE QOoDs, NOUSEKE ING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 


SOAPS. P anes BRON ae wT KES BABY 
CARRIAGES. OF TOYS aS Bs WE HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 


WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPGRTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


eee ee AVENUE, 14TH AND 18TH 


. COZZENS’ | 
West Point Hotel 


Will open on the first day of June, in order to accom- 
modate all who desire to witness the June Examina- 
tion at the MILITARY ACADEMY. Early applica- 
tion for rooms should be made to . 

EDWARD COZZENS, Weat Point, N. Y. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, YX 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent Digeiciene. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. em 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
EK 16 Sopth William Street, New York. R 


INFAN TS. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 




















ESTABLISHED 1850, 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to. 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 
at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All g warranted. 
SPRRXG, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW@ORK. | 
Can't do without the Kureka 
Button-Hole Cutter. Sent 
to any address for 85 cents. Agents 
wanted. C. W. DENNIS, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
Wes bc EN ese 
ptt. RITION WITHOUT PAIN. With an 
‘on “The Care of dren,” by Mrs. Glemence 
Losier, M.D. Godey's ’s Book says: ‘“*We would - 
like to see it In the hands of every mother In the land.” 
By mail, $1. Woop & Hornroox, 15 Laight St, N. Y. 
——m _ You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos fot 
p $200? We answer—It costa 
_ OE avrg fess than to make any $600 
| ores Piano sold through Agents, all 
OE Pe F' ed oo r tha ip 
- , 8 
3 ) am direct to families at Factory 
NS LS price, and warrant Five Years. 
pi end for fllustrated circular, lu 
= e which we refer to 800 Bankers, 
Merchanta, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories. 
U. 8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


L. ‘w. HAUSSER, 5 Waverley Place, N.Y., Im- 
e porte 








rand Manufacturer of Human Hair Good 
wholesale and retail. The Latest Styles. The Best ap 
Cheapest Hair Goods in the United States. Orders 
from the country are promptly executed, C. O. D. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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‘TRADE RK PATD. 


BLACK ALPACA. 


In order to meet the requirements of ladies in all sec- 
tions of the United States, we are importing a very 
fine light make of Black Alpaca, known as the 
“Otter Brand.” 

ee a superior fabric, and pecans the highest 
possible lustre, we recommend them to consumers as an 
Alpaca highly adapted for Spring and Summer wear, 

Ladies can obtain these goods 
through their Dry-Goods Stores, and 
know the brand, as a ticket is attached 
to each plece bearing a likeness of the 
Otter, precisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C@Q., 

427 & 129 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 
“DOMES 


"25-8 SS ee 
"Seen me 






"“ EASIEST 


TO SELL.” 


8. M. Agents: 

It don’t pay you 

to fight the best 

. Imachine. Prove 

our olaims. Get ¢ 

the agency and . 
sell it. = 

‘‘ DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Yas ‘5;».__ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off eM. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopg£ons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
Qt EXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OASH, DURING THIB 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


N\A FLOWERGARDEN-ETE 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 





These Patterns are Grapen To Fit any Fravre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TI NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BRING PRINTED ON 
EKAOU SEPARATE VPIEOK OF TIIK PATTERN, £0 as to be ad- 

usted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonlder 


blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5b 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 9% 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... + 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .......... my TT 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
CTS PORTE OID: ois 6 on 04.0 605456505 4008 Sree ss 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


28 
B VGGTR ClO wucie diese kes ches eens aeaceaecans4 oe 
_ CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
BAPE GIG) access ener sa¥e.ccces Wig sieie aut 4 * ST 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years oat ihe 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to9 years old). 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND.PANTALOONS, (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years Old)....-.... sce eeeeeaee 88 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, . 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 


31 


R 


SULT. csavccces arena caseghosowaseserenaugais - 3 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “* 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 


5 to 15 years old)....... EPR CUP CRT Tere ‘© 44 


GBNTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 


‘SMORING - CAP... 0 ccrsacsvccvenvcwessnes © 46 


PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 


- front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt Roamans “6 4S 


LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 


nets Court Train and Round Skirt...... © 49 
Ww 


TTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 


Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 


MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING S 


MIR Dy dcbieiiis pu baad sen wuisran Rind kee de “* 52 


WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 


padour Waist and Trained Skirt.....%...... ‘* 62 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
fon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt (for gir] from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
UE WRAPPER: «0 sesceaceecoes oe 


LADY’S SA 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Nig Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


Chemise, and Drawers).........+-+0.-eeeeees “6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walkin SRE 3.4 ao cNaieeicce vans sige Oe. 9G 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... et 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, wit 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walkin 

MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK-: 


ING SUIT, with Cape...........sceceseeees “15 
‘ 20 
21 


"he Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 


TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and .Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)... eee: 


or exchanged. 

In ordering, please speci 
taining Suit, and send Bust 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SRA iviscccase 735 


the Number of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supplied 








The Protean Lancette. 


Experience teaches that to secure for an article 
uc davor and patronage of the Lapres, it must 
combine beauty and elegance of design with prac- 
tical utility. The favor with which our modifica- 
tion of the Button-Hole Cutter has been 


received predicts that no Lady's Work-Basket will 
be regarded as complete without it. It is also, 
an admirable Envelope, Leaf, and Paper Knife. 


DIRECTIONS.—To extend the Lancet, 
hold the instrument as illustrated by the engrav- 
ing; then, holding it as you would a pen, with the 
cutting edge from you, insert the point (where you 
wish to commence the button-hole) until you are 


stopped by the gauge. Be careful not to extend the point too far at first, but cut and try until the hole isa sufficient 
size to allow the button to pass through; then observe at what point the slide is on the scale, that you may be able 


to retain the size. The Lancet can 
of 50centzj DOOLITTLE MANU 


@ oe like an ordinary knife. 


Samples mailed postpaid on receipt 


ACTURING CO., 599 Broadway, New York, 


2 
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sort immediately to 
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We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 


tion whether it is any exagger- 


ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less anneyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICL of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
@ States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
ES New Haven, Conn. 
wy <ArRrsoLtp & Bannine, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. , 


~ every where, 
te $7) to $250 per month, male and fe- 
w= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
= COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
= CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@ makes the “* Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
#2 stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
fs pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
rom $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
epcrommission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
<M Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU.; or St. Louis, Mo. 








W 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For pees address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & 


rothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


Will be Ready in June, 1872. 


| By PHILIP PHILLIPS, 
(176 pages; Illustrated), 


A new Sear enon Sing- 
ing- Book, illustrating the 
journey of Christiana and 
zs er children from Earth to 
~~ ob the Celestial City, sweetly 
Minato! blending in living song the 
: 7 oes : ae enyen, and the most 
precious poetry o tian life. Specimen copy, 50 

4 ished by e 






cents. Publ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
Also, for sale by Mr. PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


N AGIG PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c. a package; 5 assorted packages, $1, 


N. Y. 


Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, 


SIGNALS OF DANG 


Disease, like the rattlesnake, usually gives fair warning before it strikes, A 
failing appetite, a furred tongue, nausea, headache, want of 
the bowels, feverishness, lassitude, nervousness, an uneasy feeling in the stom- 
ach, etc., are all symptomatic of a coming attack of indigestion, biliousneass, 
cores oe or some other positive form of disease. When thus menaced, re- 


roper action in 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
and thus avert the attack. 
the liver, the bowels, and the nerves, this refres 
will soon restore the system to its normal condition of health, regularity, and 
vigor. Sold by all druggists. 


g oso rman naan. 


Acting simultaneously upon the digestive organs 
bing and agreeable alterative 


NEW DESIGN 
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H.W.COLLENDER* PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 

"& PUREST OILIN 
SLOW & BUSH'S PREN a 


OW &E ; M 
ee ee aan 
will not explode or ignite if a = 
© 
oe) 


in 


rows lamp be broken.” WN. ¥ Tribune. 


Soldeverywhere. Address Denaxovy 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 
Boston, Baltimore or Chicago. 


TISEDIN 100000 FAM 


GENTS Wanted,—<Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 


| om 


Oo 








G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
49 A MONTH! Horse and ec ee 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, M 
Franklin Square, 


N. Y., May 4, 1872. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons b 
Dr Wirr TatmaaGeE, delivered in the 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Sprenorr F. Barrp, with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 





the Rev. T. 
rooklyn Tab- 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 


Ouiver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. S8yro, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Martin Cuvzztewit. With 59 Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
oe the Rev. Luxe Tyrerman, Author of ‘‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
sxon, Author of ‘‘ Joshua Marvel," ‘ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


LORD BROUGHAM'S At UTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lozp Brovenam.. Written by 
nae Complete in 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per 
vo . > . 


MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Anntr Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Denis Donne,” ‘‘On Guard,” “ Playing for 
High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 


BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AMERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archxolo By Joun 
D. Bauwwry, A.M., Author of “ Pre-Historic Na- 
tions,” &c. With Ilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. By F.W. Rop- 
1nson, Author of “ T'rue to Herself,” “‘ For Her Sake," 
“*Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


— es & Broruxzrs -o send any of their 
wor 17 mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. ¥ 


ew~ Harrer's CatraLocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR, 
Harpen’s MaGazinr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year...... 4 00 
Haegrre's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's MaGazinkg, HaRrer’s WEEKLY, and HARPER’S 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztnr, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

SupsonipeErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, yer extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 

MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the WrEkty or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Magazrng, or 20 cents for 

the Wrekty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN HARPER's PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—eaeh insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su sion 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
Care. In this catalogue will be fonnd a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the p ums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of oo 
household. We are confident that this premium 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


843 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson, The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits vane to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it P orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, Seems 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator ean do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a mirute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
Fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes, We make the 

ollowing offer: Any arian in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old er young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes, We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 










No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Ca Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Sent on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 
J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 


&c., required, with instruction for cutting and <= 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 





THEA-NECTAR, 
A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Best Tea Imported. 

Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
§ Pound and Pound Packages only. 
80 and 60 Pound Boxes. 

For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P.O. Box 5506. 


THEA-NECTAR 
> SSX ek 








a PASS AMD te 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Sicxrn. “pes 
GEM for pee of every traveller, trader, peo aes 
EVERYBODY desiring « reliable Ume-hesper, 

com Useal watcb-clne, ous! works, glass 
: weno <a Sagat Nothing like it! This par- 
feos iriamp of mashaniam : willbe cant 5 prepaid to any 





Peautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 
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FACETIA. 


A JOURNALIST, Who is Said 
to be hald, offers a reward 
of $1000 for a tale that will 
make his haigstand on end. 





A WaittIne TO WOULD-BE 
Bronpms.—It is not every 
tight-rope dancer who can 
kee sp balance —at his 
banker’s. 


————- 

A sea-faring gentleman, 
visiting Barnuin’s on Good- 
Friday, observed that the 
aqnariam had o very fishy 
appearance, and thatitlook-. 

highly fin-ished, though 
its dimensions are certainly 
somewhat cur-tailed, ow- 
ing, no doubt, to the dog- 


——G 
Tux ezav Snoorme Sra- 
son—Spring-time. 


ne 
Srenauons tx Stone !—Just 
60 ; but Bill Swipes says he 

prefers ‘em in quartz. 





An Irish paper says that 


trying po Bee up business 
thout advertising is like 
wink at a pretty girl 
through a pair of green gog- 
gles—you may know what 
you are doing, but nobody 
else does. 


—_——-——— 
Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot?—Not if they 
have money. 
—_——Q — 

A late Kansas coroner, 
hearing of a fellow who 
had —_ - STE eee. 
attenspt at hanging - 
self, called a jury together, 
and they, after a long de- 
liberation, returned a ver- 
dict of ‘‘suicide in the seo- 
ond degree.” 
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“* How is Mrs. Tomkins?” 

“‘ And the litde Boy?” 

“* Well, the little Girl, then?” 

“ Yee—one or the other, I Suppose !’” 
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“WHEN MUSIC, HEAVENLY MAID, WAS YOUNG,” 


Tifk Music of THE Furure is rum MISERY OF THE Praesent. WOULD If Ware 


SABBATH-BREAKING. 


Frest Soot. ‘“ Wha has 
been hitting Sandy John- 


- gon? He has gotten a wafn’ 


black eye.” 
Szoonp Scor. ‘Ay, ay; 
oung Aleck an' me saw 
im coming along the road 
last Sabbath : 
as happy like as if it had 
been the middleof the week, 
eo we just thrashet him 
weel, but we didna ken till 


. after we had dun it that he 


was only whistlin’ for his 
dog ” : 


eee 
Gore on: Crrovrit—Tak- 
ing a turn on a tread-mill. 
er ere E 


A Tiawer-or- Lesva— 
pawnbreker’s duplicate. . 
eres Reston 


A Soarmxririo Rrasox.— 
A friend of ours who came 
upon a scientific treatise on 


the velocity of light, says — 


he can now understand how 
it is that his gas bill rans 
up 80 rapidly. 


oe 
When a young wife be- 


gan her housekeeping-bonk . 


with ‘“‘ Gave a beggar a pen- 
ny,” she rightly said that 
charity began atome. — 

SNE ee 


Myrno.ogioas, Menor. 
—Apollo is described in 
the classics as the god of 
medicine; but we are not 
altogether convinced that 
he owes to that fact his 
pame of Fee-bus. 


ee ee . * 
RurLewen—Pickpockets. 
ee 
PsYonuoLoGicaL PHENOME- 
non.—A lady wrote of her 
lover who had become in- 
sane that he had gone out 
of. his mind, but had never 
.gone-out of here 


-day, whistlin’ | 


IN FACT, VERY YOUNG INDEED. — 


A Mumory oF THE Past! | 
(Suck, at least, ave little Mabel’s sentiments. 
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“IT IS A PRINCE, YOUR GRACE.” 
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THE CHARGE OF THE 
“BUSTLE.” 


Forward the Big Bustle! 

Down the long s rustle, 

Sweeping the street Arab 
Into the gutter; 

Swells to the right of it, 

Bvrelle a of oe 
ane, 68 an cg 

_ All in a flutter { 


| WBg Bustle there choy? 
‘Big Bustle there 
And the respectable 
Citizens stare; 
Reckless of every one, 


Sweeping past houses, 
. Terrace, and square. 


But look! the low’ring sky 
Portends-a storm is nigh, 
_ While men on all sides 
Gallantly throng ; 
Swells to the right of it. 
Swells to the left of it, 
Blue Bustle charges, 
Sweeping along. 


Ah, ‘tis a rainy day! 
Streams fiood the muddy 


way. 

And the fair ornament 
Cheeky cads hustle; 

Homeward it now retrea 

Flies from the crowd 

strecta, 

Safe at last! ah, but not— 

Not the same Bustle! 


er Aen 
Fish is very dear just 
now. In the wintertime 
u have only to go on the 
ce, and you can have a 
skate for nothing. 
eee 
Tax Lanp or Cant—The 
piece where sugar comes 
m. 





[Vurse Lilly, correcting the Iron Duke. 


“Mrs. Montgomery Tomkins is as Well as can be Expected, Ma’am.” : Fasntowante INTELLI- 
* The little Boy, Ma’am !”” - exnor.—Golden hair h 
“The little Giri, Ma’am gone out; it is now worm 
“The Doctor said pee | 


as a Heir ’ad arrived, Ma'am !’’ 
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HONOR AMONG ERRAND BOYS. 
(Little Tunks ts carrying the parcels of Mrs. T., who has been shopping.) 
First Boy. “ Carry Parcels, Sir?" Ser we 
Szconp Ditto. “ Get out, Bill! Cam’t ye see he’s on’y just got the Job ‘is self?” 


Bai X al ee 4 A contemporary tells this 
SSS Sy SSS SSS funny anecdote: ‘‘ Wake 
WN ESS SSS on ‘up, here, and Pay for your 
SRS ik SAV : l g,’ said the ceacne 

: Tih SS 2 ~ ea SS as 6 nU a 6B 
HRS SSS = stranger with the conti be 


tion-box.” We were there, 
and we heard the sleepy 
stranger murmur, with a 
glance at the minister 
whose on rey ome 
tized m, — 
and bored too!” , 
Coenen iceman . 
Pagapox.—It may sound 
like a paradox, yct_ the 
breaking : both ives of 
an army is a y sure 
way to make it by. 


nd 

An Italian critic of. Wag- 

ner’s “‘ Lohengrin” unkind- 

y says, ‘‘Science is a fine 

thing, but for sleep I prefer 
a bed.” 


eines : 
Acontemporary wants to 
know if a fight amon 
horse-jockeys can be call 
a “‘ war of races.” — 
—_—___o——_—. 
A eonne lady has taken 
up entistry for a living. 
] the gentlemen patron- 
ize her.. When she opus 
her arm about the neck of 
the patient, and caresses 
his jaw for the offendin 
member, the sensation is 
about as nice as they make 
’em. One young man has 
become hopelessly infata- 
ated with her. Co neut- 
ly he hasn’t a touth In his 
head. She has pulled ont 
every blessed one of them; 
and made him two new 
- gets, and pulled them. She 
igs now at work on his fa- 
ther’s jaw by his persua- 


. sion. He holds the jew for 
INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. suaeate —_ the pleasure of looking at 
Littte Giri From THE Country. “Oh, Fayther, lookee here—that Great Big Wild Beastee’s teen a-Pickin’ his Tooth wi’ his Tail!” her. 








On goes the “‘ haughty one,” 
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- ished surfaces by means of them,crack and fall off..., This. 
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THE PREPARATION AND USE OF CEMENTS. 


MONG the various cements in common use a prominent 
place must be accorded to the different soluble gums. . Of 
these, gum-arabic is that which is best known and cleanest. It 
is tolerably tenacious, but somewhat expensive. _ Of late years, 
however, chemists have found a method of making a gum which 
is very nearly equal to gum-arabic in many respects, and superior 
to it in strength and cheapness. It is prepared by roasting starch, 
and is calleti British gum, or dextrine. It is used very largely 
for rendering stamps adhesive, and may be procured at a cheap 
rate from most druggists. Photographers use it quite exten- 
sively, as they consider it the best and strongest cement in use, 
It may be procured in the form of a fine powder, having a deli- 
cate cucut™ber-like odor. Mix it with water to the consistence 
of mucilage or thin paste, and it will be ready for use. 

Gum-tragacanth probably forms the strongest and most ad- 
hesive cement of any that are prepared from gums, It does not 
dissolve in water, but swells and forms a thick paste. By care- 
fully selecting clean pieces of the tragacanth, soaking them in 
water, and grinding the resulting mass in a mortar until it forms 
2 smooth paste, we may produce one of the strongest and most 

adhesive cements known. | : 
All gums, however, when used for cement, become so dry and 
hard after a time that labels and other objects cemented to pol 

1 


culty may be ‘prevented in several ways.. A little-brown sugar 
dissolved in the mucilave will do it, and so will a drop or two 
of glycerine, Beware, however, of adding too much of the lat- 
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Fig. 1.—Ficurep Brack Lace Over-SkirT AND JACKET.—BACK. 
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ter, for if you do your mucilage can not be made to dry sufficient- 
ly to adhere. A cement composed of three parts of gum-arabic, 
two parts of starch, and one part of brown sugar makes a paste 
which is excellent for mounting specimens of natural history, 
and for similar purposes. White sugar is generally recommend- 
ed instead of brown, but this is a mistake. The sagar does not 
serve any very important purpose as a cement; it is added merely 
for the purpose of keeping the other ingredients in a proper con- 
dition, and brown sugar does this better than white. 

Time and space would alike fail us if we attempted to give a 
full account of the different cements which have been invented at 
various times. We must confine ourselves to a few of the best 
in each of the classes that we have mentioned, and therefore pass 
on to cements used for nniting glass, earthenware, china,etc. ‘The 
most easily used cement in this class is pure shellac. “This sub- 
stance may be obtained from any druggist, though it is not al- 
ways to be had pure, there being an artificial article, manufac- 
tured from resin and some other substances, which resembles the 
genuine shellac so closely that the fraud is difficult of detection. 
A mixture of shellac, resin, and very finely powdered brick-dust, 
melted and moulded into slender sticks; forms the cement so ex- 
tensively sold by itinerant vendors, who, by means of it, unite 
pieces of earthenware so strongly that they. frequently, break in 
a new place rather than at the joint. But good shellac will an- 
swer quite as wéll.. The pieces to be joined must be made as hot 
as, the cement will-bear withont being burned. After the edges 


have been sméared vith the cement they must be‘ brought: into 


close contact, so that all superfluous cement may be expelled, and 
they must then be held together ynder great 
whole has cooled. 

Pieces joined in this 

way will hold very 

firmly, but will not 

endure a high tem- 

perature; even that 

of boiling water will 

cause them to sepa- 

rate. 

It is very difficult 
to get a good cement 
that will resist both 
heat and moisture. 
‘The famous diamond 
cement, when made 
of good materials, is 
probably. as efficient 
as any. The recipe 
‘has been frequently 
published, buat will 
bear repeating: Dis- 
solve five or six bits 
of gum-mastic, each 
the size of a large 
pea, in as much 
strong alcohol as will 
suffice to render the 
mixture liquid; in 
another vessel dis- 
solve itt alcohol as 
much isinglass, pre- 
viously softened in 
water (though none 
of the water must bé 
ised), as will .make 
a two-ounce vial of 
very strong glue, 
adding tavo small bits 
of gum galbanum or 
ammoniacuin, which 
inust be ground or 
rubbed until they are 
dissolved. Then mix 
the whole by the aid 
of sufficient heat; 
keep the glue in a 
very thin’ glass vial, 
closely -stopped, and 
when it is to be used 
melt it by placing 
the vial in boiling 
water. Another very 
excellent cement is 
made as_ follows: 
Curdle skim- milk 
with rennet or vin- . 
egar, press out the 
whey, and dry the 
curd by a yery gentle 
heat, but as rapidly 
as possible. It is es- 
sential that the milk 
be well skimmed, 
since the presence of 
cream will render the 
curd oily, and will 
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injure the cement. Grind the dry curd in a coffee-mill, and aft- 
erward rub it down in a mortar until it is reduced to the finest 
possible powder. Next reduce to powder a quantity of quicklime 
equal to one-tenth of the weight of the curd. The lime must 
be powdered by grinding in a mortar, and not by slaking in any 
form, and the quality of the cement will depend very largely upon 
the fineness of the powder to which the ingredients are reduced 
and the thoroughness with which they are mixed. ‘To every ounce 
of the mixture add five or six grains of camphor, and keep in 
small vials well stopped. When wanted, a little of it is made 
into a paste with water and applied immediately. It unites glass, 
china, etc., but, being a white cement, it is better adapted to the 
uniting of china and earthenware than of glass. A cement of 
similar character may be made with less trouble by mixing finely 
powdered quicklime with the white of an egg. In this form, 
however, the cement does not resist moisture as well as when the 
first formula is followed. 

One of the very best methods of uniting pieces of broken china, 
however, is by the use of boiling milk, The broken surfaces 
must be very clean, and brought into the closest contact by means 
of twine, which, gfter being loosely tied, should be twisted up so 
as to create considerable pressure. ‘The article to be mended 
having been thus prepared, is placed ip a pot and covered with 
milk that has been carefully skimmed. ‘The pot is placed on the 
fire, and the milk allowed to boil gently for.an hour or so. After 
being taken out and allowed to cool, the pieces will be found very 
firmly united; .but it is. advisable to-leave them tied together for 
at least'a week or ten days, after whicli they may be freely han- 


pressure until the*} dled, and exposed to moderate degrees of heat and moisture. 
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Fig. 2.—Ficurep BiLack Lace Over-SKIRT AND J ACKET.—Fu:ynt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fics. 34-41. 
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ROSES. 


By soft showers and sunlight fed, 
Nature’s art discloses, 

Pink and white, and royal red, © 
A world of blushing roses. 


Wandering at their own sweet will, 
They paint the dullest places, 

Or lean across the window-sill 
With love-compelling faces. 


Sach a grace about them clings, 
Sach an odor hovers, 

That these wild and wayward things 
Count us all their lovers. 


Bloom, O roses! rank and sweet; 
May no worm o’ertake you!. 
June is only half complete 
Till the sunbeams wake you. 
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@ THE opening chapters of a new 
Serial Story, entitled 


“A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE,” 


by the Author of “Won—Not Wooed,” 
“ Bred in the Bone,” “Cecil’s Tryst,” 
and other popular novels, were given in 
HarPEr’s WEEKLY for May 25. They 


' give promise of a story of unusual power 


and interest. 





par Cut Paper Patterns of a Lady's Pos- 
tilion-Basque Wrapper, and a Pointed Cape, with 


 Frve-pleat Blouse, Over-Skhirt, and Walking Skirt, 


will be published with our next Number. 

yarn” Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns, tlustrations, and descriptions of a 
vich variety of Lads Walking, House, and 
Evening Dresses, Water-proof Cloaks, etc. ; Chil- 
dren’s Dresses, Wrappings, and Lingerie; Gen- 
tlemen’s Smoking Jackets, Vests, and Traveling 
Caps; Traveling Beds, Shawls, and Shavwil- 
Straps ; Sachels, Parasols, and Umbrellas; Né- 
cessaires, Collar Boxes, Traveling Purses, ete. ; 
together with a rich variety of artistic and literary 
attractions. 





THE BABY IN BREECHES. 
Br GAIL HAMILTON. 


T was all owing to the other baby. There 
was no call for that baby, that I know of. 
There were babies enough before. When, 
as breakfast drew near its close, Harry wds 
heard thumping slowly down the stairs, pit- 
pat, pit-pattering through the parlors and 
the library, and presenting himself at the 
dining-room door in fresh white frock and 
radiant face, emitting angelic war-whoops 
of delight, the old house seemed full of 
babies. And when he rushed around the 
room with fixed eyes, bent head, and shoul- 
ders thrust forward in frenzied eagerness for 
a chair, and when he made good his divine 
right to a seat at the table by pushing his 


‘chair headlong into a place regardless of 


what broadcloth or rufifes might interpose ; 
when he had painfully climbed up into the 
adult chair and brought his precious nose 
very nearly to a level with the table—with 
what serene delight, with what entire self- 
approbation and world-satisfaction, did he 
gaze around upon us, his aspiring, ambi- 
tious, unsatisfied elders! With what sweet 
frankness he poked his sudden fingers into 
the peach preserve! With what sublime 
abstraction did he upset all the cups and 
saucers in his endeavor to reach the oranges! 
What a small thing it seemed to him, in 
flashes of adventurousness, to rise up in his 
chair, climb up on the table, and creep along 
to the otherwise unattainable sugar bow]; 
and when a blind and unreasonable prejudice 
interfered with this, his simple and honor- 
able ambition, what hearty howls attested 
his keen sense of right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of sugar, till some true friend, 
more open to conviction than his bigoted 
progenitors, set the sugar bowl on the floor 
and restored the equilibrium of the universe ! 

Certainly Harry was baby enough to satis- 
fy a reasonable mind. His ignorance was of 
the most approved pattern, and penetrated 
every fastuess in the whole province of 
knowledge. He not only, like Sir Tuomas 


. More, did not know Greek at three years 
of age, but he was very imperfectly acquaint- 


ed with English. He had never so much as 
heard whether there be any alphabet. He 


. knew how to tumble all the collars, ribbons, 


and trinkets out of the upper drawer into a 
kaleidoscopic confusion. He could toss Billy 
the fireman toward the ceiling in stich eccen- 
tric orbits that he would be sure to strike 
against the vase and upset the flowers on his 
way down, But of any useful knowledge, or 
of any knewledge that promised to be useful, 


he was destitute to a degree that would have 
charmed the heart of the most devoted be- 
liever in vital statistics. 

But another king arose who knew not 
JOSEPH. Another baby must needs come 
peering and prying into the world, and 
Baby Harry must abdicate. The badges 
of his royalty must go. Al? his little cam- 
bric flounces, all his lovely silken-stitched 
flannel petticoats, the folds and tucks and 
ruffies and ribbons of his imfantile grace— 
the insignia of his innocence, the vestiges of 
his heavenly creation—were to be ruthlessly 
rent away, and he was to make his début in 
the straight lines and plane surfaces and 
monotonous hues and unmitigated bifurca- 
tions of the unbeautiful sex, the sex which 
is not lovely in itself, and which borrows no 
loveliness from its dress; for even the most 
thorough advocate of the equality of the 
sexes must admit that the handsome man 
is but a rough and primitive creation com- 
pared with the handsome woman, and that 
while the plain woman, by correct combina- 
tions of color and outline, can at least reduce 
her plainness to its lowest terms, and some- 
times combine it altogether out of sight, the 
plain man has nothing for it but to put on 
his hat and coat and fight it.out on that line. 

Of course we all know that Harry must 


come to it in time; but why array him pre-. 


maturely in the sombre garments of man- 
hood? Why put his awful baby ignorance 
and innocence in such grotesque contrast 
with his manly garb? It is only for his 
brief blosgoming that he can have the beau- 
ty of drapery. Once out of.it, he returns, he 
returns, he returns no more. Once robbed 
of his cambrics and muslins, and there re- 
mains for him through life nothing but a 
dreary waste of trowsers—a pitiless stretch 
of dun broadcloth scarcely brightened, 
certainly not relieved, by the stiffness of 
starched and uncompromising linen. The 
time may come in the flood-tide of youth 
and love when he will put a bouquet in his 
button-hole. In his famished craving for 
color he may possibly indulge in a blue neck- 
tie or a pink-bordered handkerchief; but not 
for him the broad expanses of lustrous hues ; 
never for him the rainbow tints, the sunset 
blendings, wherein his sister may luxuriate. 
It is only the short, sweet morning bloom 
of his babyhood that can be tricked out in 
curve and color, in feathers and flowers and 
all fantastic finery. 

But the decree goes forth. Off come the 
bobbing little petticoats that I love, the 
chunky little sleeves so full of the chunky 
little arms, the baby waist that has nothing 
in common with the tyrant man, and never 
so much as suggests the arrogance and dom- 
ination of the oppressing sex—and Buby 
Harry goes into breeches and ecstasies. 

But I have my revenge. With the robes 
he has not put on the soul of manhood. His 
awful innocence is too fresh from heaven 
to be smothered by jacket and trowsers. 
He has by no means yet unlearhed the con- 
tortions and climbings, the crawlings and 
rollings, of his lost estate, and his clothes 


have hard work to stay on. Itis only by the. 


skin of their teeth that the trowsers keep 
connection with the jacket. He emerges 
from his dressing-room dainty and decorous, 
‘close buttoned to the chin,” collar straight, 
shoes tied, stockings fast—a little man. An 
hour passes, and the little man has one shoe 
off, the string of the other gone. One red 
stocking has been displaced by a black and 
white striped one with the heel cocked de- 
fiantly over his instep, and the other stock- 
ing is reefed around his ankle. Both bare, 
brown, battered knees are surmounted with 
a white cotton crown, and the minute 
breeches are rucked up as high as they: will 
go around the minute legs. Buttons have 
treacherously parted company with button- 
holes, and alow and aloft bears Harry his 
flags of truce. Dear little dilapidated man 
—comical little mockery and travesty of a 
man—manikin, midget, baby in breeches— 
such and so great confusion comes upon all 
impatient and evil-minded parents who are 
not content to wait the flower’s slow unfold- 
ing, but will have the tiny and tender bud 
spring suddenly into the broad-bannered 
rose. 

Harry Midget, come hither and be re- 


constructed. What did you see at the cir- 


cus yesterday ? 

‘A leffalent and a baby leffalent!” 

“And where is Katrina gone ?” 

“Gone to Frank-an-cisco!”—pulling out 
for freedom. . 

“Stop. Tell me what is the Japanese em- 
bassador’s name.” 

““I—whack-U-Ra!”— tugging mightily 
away. 

“‘How much do you love me? Then you 
shall go.” 

“ Tin-dollar.” 

“That all ?” 

“And a gold locket!” 

Bless the baby, with or without his 
“troublesome disguises,” which, after all, 
or emphasize than disguise his baby- 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Bristles and Purses. 


EAR NORMAN,—There are some prov- 
erbs about our fellow-travelers which 
are very unhandsome, and which I am not 
in the least disposed to believe, although I 
know that proverbs are called the concen- 
trated wisdom of mankind. The truth is 
that proverbs in regard to people grow out 
of two feelings—one of trust and the other 
of distrust of human nature. On such a 
beautiful spring morning as this I sit in the 
Park and hear the birds and the brooks, 
and feel the sunshine, and see the bright 
blue sky, and if I am well I feel myself to 
be penetrated by the lovely influence. I 
become a part of the perfect day, and noth- 
ing seems to me so humorous as the cynicism 
in which so many of us indulge, and which 
we suppose to be a superior wisdom. 

I said, you observe, that if I felt well I 
became a part of the perfect day. That isa 
very essential consideration ; for I suppose 
that a great deal of our immoral philosophy 
of life is mere dyspepsia. St.Simeon Stylites 
was an invalid. Most of the saints were vale- 
tudinarians. A convent was really a hos- 
pital. If Dr. Calvin’s theology was grim 
and morose, it was because of his seclusion 
in sunless rooms and the sluggishness of his 
currents of life. The Institutes are me- 
grims. Students who by austere vigils grow 
dry and sapless can not have a juicy faith. 
What religious vigor there was in the Wes- 
leys, in Whitefield, and their companions! 
But they were shoots of new life that put 
forth from the old ecclesiastical stock. They 
did not grow in libraries and among books 
and in dim churches, but in the air and sun- 
shine, in the open barn and shop and field. 
Il proverbs probably spring at last from ill 
health. You can not trace any such to 
hearty, healthy, generous souls and bodies. 


‘No cynic said, ‘“ Beyond the mountains there 


are men also.” But who else first grum- 
bled, ‘You can’t make a silk purse of a 
sow’s ear.” 

I have disbelieved that ever since—I 
should say about two hundred years ago—I 
read, curled up in a corner of my grandfa- 
ther’s library, that curious paper by the Earl 
of Cork in the Connoisseur describing the 
cooking of a beauty’s slipper. The cook 
served it in parts as an omelet, a soufiié, 
an exquisite morsel. The golden youth 
consumed the delicate delight with ardor. 
’Twas an old shoe! Villain, thou liest! 
’twas the breast of a phenix! They were 
youths of an unbounded stomach. But sup- 
pose that some wenzen-face had snarled from 
the end of the table, when the cook was 
summoned to receive the slipper and pre- 


pare the feast, “You can’t make a silk: 


purse of a sow’s ear!” If you smiled, he 
would have said, in that familiar tone, “Well, 
oan you?” And while you still smiled, be- 
hold! the re-entering cook bearing the 
unique and appetizing dish, itself the con- 
futation of the sneer, itself toothsomely pro- 
claiming that you could. It was a warm 
summer morning when I read it. The flies 
buzzed; I heard the swish of the scythe in 
the June morning. At breakfast I had 
heard my grandfather say, impatiently, 
“You can’t make a silk purse of a sow’s 
ear.” As I sat in the silent library, amused 
by the wonderful story, the scythes sang in 
unison outside the window, “You can! you 
can!” Ihave learned that the scythes were 
wiser than my grandfather. ; 

This proverb, which I have lately often 
heard repeated, is one of the dyspeptic, ill- 
natured, discouraging maxims. It is not a 
drop of concentrated wisdom; it is a snarl 
of disease. The question, “ Well, can you ?” 
need not trouble you. Snarler points out to 
you old Elephantiasis, who blunders in ev- 
ery thing, and with his heavy coarseness 
tramples refinement and social elegance un- 
der his feet. He comes to dinner and makes 
every guest uncomfortable. In the pleashnt 
circle he is a May-bug in a boudoir. He 
talks and laughs boisteronsly. He fires off 
jokes, as he calls them, full into the face of 
Violet, sitting by his side, and the whole com- 
pany turn pale. He nudges his neighbors 
with his elbows. He helps himself to salt 
with his knife. He dips his fork into the 
dish of pease. He spills his soup upon his 
shirt bosom, and tries to remove the spot 
with a wet napkin, and then informs Violet 
with a ha! ha! that now it would be hard 
to tell his shirt bosom from a towel. The 
host and the guests are abashed and con- 
founded, and they all say to each other, 
indignantly, when they are comfortably at 
home, “You can’t make a silk purse of a 


-B0W’S ear.” 


Now this is a sow’s ear, undoubtedly ; but 
did any body ever try the transformation ? 
And even if the process had failed in this 
instance, it has triumphed in so many that 
the proverb perishes. We are all sows’ ears 
to begin with. Forgive me, Miss Violet, 
whom I see passing into the Ramble, as if 
Iria herself had alighted upon the earth and 
were promenading in the Park. Some of us, 
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gracious lady, are of a finer texture—more 
soft, more silken, more susceptible, as it 
were, of weaving into purses. But the finest 
purses did not grow. They are not plucked 
like fruit from trees, They are made, all of 
them. Nature gives the more or less ex- 
quisite texture; but still trgining makes 
the purse. You, gentle lady, shall be my 
witness, for I have known you always. 
Your manners are a purse of gossamer grace, 
holding glistening gold. Nature furnished 
the sweet temper, the low voice, the un- 
speakable smile. But these were all fine, 
flying silken threads until fond maternal 
care and wise experience wove them into 
this fair result. The gardener did not make 
that luscious pear, but he trained the tree. 
The purse is not a question of nature, but 
of art, of domestic art, of moral art. You 
can’t make a silk purse.of silken strands 
without knowledge and skill. You can 
make a silk purse of a sow’s ear—if you 
know how. | 

And if you can make a single one, the 
proverb is lost. Here we aregfor instance, 
in Athens, and a young fellow is about to 
address us. We in Athens know very well 
what oratory and orators are. Let the youth 
look to himself, for we will not permit the 
great art to be degraded. Orators, like po- 
ets, say we of the fierce Athenian democracy, 
are born, not mide. So our young friend 
begins. His voice is feeble; he stammers; 
he catches his breath and chokes; he has no 
order in his speech, no logic in his argument; 
he is awkward and uncouth. It is ludicrous 
and shameful. We all explode with laugh- 
ter*and drive him from us with ridicule. 
“That fellow an orator! No, no; you can’t 
make a silk purse of a sow’s ear.” Luckily 
the fellow thinks that you can, and that he 
will try. It is not an easy task, nor short. 
But he works devotedly and patiently, and 
behold! at last, Demosthenes thundering 
against Philip. The purse that was made 
of that sow’s ear is a chief pride of Greece 
and one of the glories of the world. 

As I sat in the Park, after Violet had 
passed out of my sight, I could think of a 
great many ears of the same general kind 
that had been wrought into very pretty 
purses. And as I watched the children run- 
ning by and the beautiful young women in 
their new straw hats, I observed that, al- 
though there was every kind of quality in 
the straw, yet that it was all braided into 
hats; and if somebody had said to me, “‘Or- 
ators and poets are born, not made,” Ishould ~ 
certainly have brought the sayer to confu- 
sion by saying, “So are hats and purses.” 
And if that indignant person had answered, 
“¥ou don’t really mean to say that any pos- 
sible training could make a man without 
genius a poet ?” I should certainly have re- 
torted that the important thing for the world 
was not genius, but making genius avail- . 
able. It is not the gold lying inaccessible 
which is useful : it is the coined and wrought 
metal. And precisely as you can extract 
sugar from beets, you can make a silk purse 
of a sow’s ear. From the stuttering of De- 
mosthenes you may develop fluency; from 
his awkwardness, grace; from his confusion, 
order; from his ridiculous dallness, elo- 
quence. Believe that the silk is there, and 
you will make it appear and weave it into a 
purse. 

When Claudio was first seen he was 60 
destitute of every thing that makes men 
attractive that it seemed a sad pity he 
had been born. His father was in despair, 
and tauntingly vowed to call his first-born 
Caliban.. But his mother, silent and patient 
as nature, which covers the gnarliest apple- 
trees with perfect, blossoms, pondered and 
strove. When her husband, impatient, ex- 
claimed that it was useless to try to make a 
silk purse of a sow’s ear, she siniled gently, . 
and reproved him with her sweet silence. 
She trained his limbs and movements. She 
cultivated a sense of tune, which she devel- 
oped. She took him to dancing -school, 
knowing that all his companions would 
laugh and ajl their parents wonder. But 
ghe persevered. Her faith did not. falter, 
and every moment of his youth Claudio was 
under an influence as sure and subtile as 
that of the warm air about a plant. Happy 
mother! Happy child! If she had heeded 
the sneer about the silk purse, if she had 
felt that nature had been cruel to afflict her 
with such a child, if she had yielded to 
what is called fate, instead of asserting a 
will that conquers fate, Claudio would have 
been to-day the most grotesque and unhappy 
of human beings. But the mother’s heart 


-and hand have worked together, and from 


that sow’s ear they have woven a@ purse— 
not so silken as a hundred that we know, 
but no less a purse than they. 

The proverb js a.sermon of idleness and 
fatality. It preaches that we can do noth- 
ing. ‘Butif you would move in good society, 
select for your companions those who believe 
that silk purses can be made of bristles, 
and who have made and are making them. 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BacHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


STYLISH COSTUMES. 


Pig warm, balmy days of May have brought 
light clothing into use, the throngs on the 
avenues are arrayed in new costumes, and the 
fashion ‘chronicler discovers which of all the 
styles noted has met the general favor. For 
rich silks a fashion intreduced last fall is now 
being widely adopted for both street and house 
dresses. This is a succession of flounces on the 
back and side breadths of the skirt from the 
waist to the edge, only two or three flounces on 
the front breadth, a postilion-waist, and by way 
of upper skirt merely an apron covering the 
space left bare on the front breadth, rounding 
high up on the sides, and fastened on the tour- 
nure beneath the postilion. From four to seven 
flounces are placed on the back breadths. If 
only four flounces ure used, they are wide, straight, 
scantily’gathered, and are edged with one or two 
narrow bias frills. When five or seven narrower 
flounces are preferred, they are bias, overlapping, 
and plainly hemmed. ‘The apron has a similar 
flounce around it, and this ruffle is often finished 
by deep fringe. ‘lhe corsage is the postilion- 
waist with Gq back and belted front, of 
which we have given a pattern. The Marie 
Antoinette drapery on the bosom is a part of 
this costume; the sleeves have the upper side 
rounded in duchesse fashion, while the lower 
side hangs in a point, disclosing the trimmed silk 
lining and handsome lace under-sleeves. A nov- 
® elty latelyesent ont by Worth is a polonaise that 
combines the waist and apron just described. 
This dress, made of sage green, nut brown, olive, 
or cameo tints, is worn on the street without a 
wrap if the wearer chooses, though many add a 
~ small mantle of cashmere ora lace sacque. The 
style is sufficiently elaborate for dinner and eecep- 
tion dresses. Cheaper fabrics, such as mohair 
and wool poplins, are also made in this fashion. 

Apron fronts grow shorter and dress skirts 
are trimmed higher than ever. Narrow bias 
overlapping ruffles, straight around the skirt, 
are in great favor; where three, or at most 
five, ruffles were once thought sufficient, ten or 
twelve are now used. ‘These are sometimes not 
more than two inches wide. Instead of be- 
ing regularly hemmed, the edges of such ruffles 
are merely turned under once, and the raw edge 
is caught on the wrong side by a kind of herring- 
bone done in ‘“‘ blind stitches” that do nat show 
through on the right side. ‘This makes a rich- 
looking ruffle that appears to be of doubled silk. 

Polonaises are most important features of 

- spring suits. They are of every design possible. 
The ample drapery of the Marguerite Dolly 
Varden is chosen by those who like very bouf- 
fant garments; while the more scant drapery of 
the plain Marguerite and the simple Dolly Var- 
den polonaise is used by those who like more 
quiet dressing. Two large buttons now mark 
the taper of the waist in the back of polonaises, 
instead of sash bows. Cont sleeves are very 
simply trimmed for stout ladies; those with long 
thin arms require more elaborate ruffles below 
the elbow. In costumes composed of two shades 
of a color the height of the wearer determines 
the arrangement of the shades; for instance, tall 
Indies should have the lightest shade in the upper 
skirt, as the dark color below makes them look 
shorter; ladies who are under size should have 
the lightest color in the lower skirt. The sleeve- 
less basques called vests enter into these cos- 
tumes. The corsage is a simple basque of the 
darkest shade, with sleeves, and perhaps a vest, 
of the lightest tint. 

The fancy for embroidery done on the costume 
increases. It is an expensive trimming, yet 
dealers say the prices they get for it scarcely pay 
their needle-women. Bias bands of silk for head- 
ing flounces are cut an inch wide, and sent to 
the fancy stores to be embroidered. A set of 
black bands had a vine wrought in lavender 
floss, and the charge for needle-work was $3 50 
a yard. A sage green faille costume had an 
elaborate pattern four inches wide bordering the 
polonaise. ‘lhe work was as beautifully done as 
that seen on imported costumes, and the price 
was $9 a yard. 

Old-fashioned mousseline de laine, in the fine 
quality known as tamise cloth, is revived again 
for morning and traveling costumes, and it is 
predicted that it will supersede cashmere. Stone 
gray and sage green suits of this fabric are im- 
ported by the French modistes. ‘hey are made 
with simple, stylish polonaises, merely scalloped 
at the edges and bound with material ; the skirt 
is trimmed very high with alternate gathered and 
kilt- pleated flounces. Sometimes a sleeveless 
vest of another shade, or else a Marie Antoinette 
fichu, is provided for warmth. ‘There is also a 
return to the satin-striped challies worn by our 
grandmothers; these are seen principally in the 
figured goods used for Dolly Varden polonnises, 
The grounds are white, écru, or pearl gray, with 
satin stripes of the same shade, and the figure is 
@ trailing vine of flowers. 


SUMMER DRESSES. 


Modistes are busy with toilettes to be worn 
during midsummer. 

Ladies who are tired of flounces will welcome 
a new style shown among the Iatest importa- 
tions. Dress skirts are formed entirely of length- 
wise bands of insertion alternating with a kilt 
pleat of the dress material. ‘The pleats and 
bands of lace extend from the belt down, and a 
row of lace edges the bottom of the skirt. This 
is especially handsome in black grenadine. The 
insertion is the new worsted guipure, and the 
kilt pleat is tv.o inches wide. ‘The polonaise is 
plain grenadine bordered with insertion and 
lace; the sleeves are entirely of insertion and 
kilt pleats to match the skirt. White piqué 
suits are made in the same way. ‘The insertion 
bands are open compass-work embroidery on 
cambric, separated by a kilt pleat of worded 


o fk 


made to order. 


’ HARPER'S BAZAR, 


piqué. The polonaise is cut in Dolly Varden 
shupe, simply of the pigué edged with a band of 
insertion and a cambric rufte embroidered. A 
batiste suit is made similarly with insertion of 
écru guipure. 

At the furnishing houses gray and buff linen 
suits are shown, with a round hat and parasol 
of linen also. Batiste suits, unmade, cut with 
pleatings and puffs for trimming ready for use, 
are arranged in boxes and sold for $80. These 
are also accompanied by a parasol with a walk- 
ing-stick of imitation bamboo. 

‘The greenish-gray tiuts that the French call 
vert-de-gris, or green of gray, promise to super- 
sede the pale écru buffs of last summer. ‘The 
new dull shades are found even among the cam- 
brics ased for those shirt waists, or box-pleated 
blouses, that are so comfortable for home and 
morning wear, with skirts of thicker materials, 
Lust summer these blouses were made of white 
linen or cambric with stripes of a color or black ; 
the caprice this season is for unglazed cretonnes 
and linens of dull gray, brown, or slate blue 
ground, with clusters of three or four line stripes 
of white. ‘hey are made with five box-pleats in 
front and back, shirt sleeves with deep, square 
cuff, and a turned-over collar. Some dashing 
young girls are having cambric costumes and 
sea-side suits of flannel made with the English 
sailor shirt, a jaunty blouse, closed in front, but 
with a sailor collar so widely open around the 
neck that the garment is put on over the head. 
It droops low on the hips, showing no belt, and is 
held in place around the waist by a rubber band 
run in the belt. 

Yoke dresses are again in fashion for young 
girls and misses. Cashmeres, silks, and grena- 
dines have deep yokes, with the full waists that 
are so becoming to immature figures. 


SUMMER SHOES. 


The fashionable shoe for summer promenaders 
is the buttoned boot of French kid, cut three- 
quarters high, with toes almost square, and com- 
fortable heels only an inch high. ‘They are made 


simply and plain, without ornamental stitching, . 


depending for beauty on their symmetrical shape 
and fine material. ‘Che high curved French heel 
has disappeared, and broader shoes begin to su- 
persede the narrow shank that threw all the 
weight forward on the tve joints, and produced 
painful corns and bunions. Sometimes, by way 
of ornament, a bow of ribbon is placed at the 
top of the shoe in front. Pump fox boots, with 
uppers of very soft light kid, are also in vogue. 
From 89 to $14 is the range of prices for cus- 
tom-made boots; $6 to $8 for shoes in stock not 
For country wear is the garden 
shoe, a low buskin tied over the instep like the 
brogans worn by gentlemen. ‘This is similar to 
the Newport tie of last summer. It is made of 
kid or morocco, and costs $5 or $5. The Marie 
Antoinette slipper is still retained for the house. 
The rosette worn with it is long and slender, 
made of smull shells of satin, with a jet buckle 
in the centre, 
VARIETIES, 


Black Jace mittens will be worn this summer. 
They are considered especially appropriate with 
Dolly Varden costumes. 

‘rhe round hat that has taken the popular fan- 
cy for city wear has a turned-up coronet front, 
quite like a bonnet, while the sides and back of 
the brim are turned down. A rose is perched di- 
rectly on top of the crown, and a long vine trails 
behind. Strings convert this hat into a bonnet. 

School-girls and young ladies wear rough-and- 
ready straw hats, shaped like an inverted bowl. 
The untrimmed hat is sold for 75 cents. ‘The 
trimming is a band of black velvet, or else a row 
of ribbon loops drooping down from the centre... 

The attractive name of Farjeon’s heroine 
Blade-o’-Grass has been given to a quaint little 
straw hat all overgrown with grasses. ‘There is 
something in a name; and this appropriate title 
will pive prestige to the new hat, as that of Dol- 
ly Varden did to the polonaise. 

Little cap bonnets for children just in short 
clothes are made of puffs of Swiss muslin sepa- 
rated by bands of needle-worked insertion. ‘here 
are three puffs crossing the hend from ear to ear, 
and these are gathered into amedullion of needle- 
work to form a crown. ‘They are lined with 
blue or rose-colored silk lightly wadded; there 
are ribbon strings of the same color passed un- 
der the chin, and tied in a bow on top of the 
cap. ‘They cost $6 or $7 apiece at the furnish- 
ing houses, but mothers can buy the materials 
for a cap for $2, and it requires but little time 
and ingenuity to make. 

A new repped silk as soft as China crape is 
brought-ont in all colors for making and trim- 
ming bonnets, and is called turquoise silk. The 
name has no reference to the color, but applies 
to thts peculiar lack-lustre fabric. It is much 
used for pipings and pleatings on net crape, and 
straw bonnets, and also for hats made to match 
suits. Such hats have the color of the suit for 
the main part showing inner facings in contrast, 
as pale gray hats with rose facings, plum with 


. blue, and black with Nile green. 


For midsummer there are many hats of the 
new colored English crape, with velvet and tur- 
quoise bands of a darker shade of the same color. 

Sleeveless jackets of écru guipure lace are worn 
in the house over black dresses of silk or grena- 
dine. 

Sun umbrellas of plum-color, dark blue, and 
the changeable Venetian silks are much used. 
These almost invariably have the walking-stick 
handle, and most ladies provide themselves with 


- the convenient umbrella hook now in fashion for 


strapping the parasol to the side a la militaire. 
Pongee parasols are still used. Fringe is the 
favorite trimming. Swiss muslin parasols, lined 
with colored silk, will be seen later in the season. 
For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. ‘I. 
Stewart & Co.; A. SEvie; and Jurrens. 


PERSONAL. 


A GENTLEMAN who professes to have ciphered 
itup from the statistics states that the “ Peter’s- 
pet of Pope Pius IX. have, since the year 

860, yielded an average revenue of twelve mill- 
ions of dollars. Up to the time of the ‘‘ Guaran- 
tee Law’’ ten millions bad to be annually de- 
ducted from this sum to pay the interest of the 
papal debt. As this expenditure has been as- 
sumed by the government of Victor EMANUEL, 
the income of the head of the Church of Rome 
is about as respectable as that of any existing 
terrestrial potentate. 

—Miss ABBOTT, who leaves the position of 
soprano of the Rev. Dr. CHapin’s church to go 
to Italy for further musical instruction, was 
made happy a few days since by a present of 
six thousand dollars from the members of the 
congregution. Miss ABBOTT is succeeded by 
Madame De RytuHer, 8 lady who possesses a fine 
presence and a remarkable voice, and who is 
rapidly und deservedly taking position as one of 
the best vocalists of New York. 

—The first newspaper article of any conse- 
quence ever written about Miss KELLOGG was 
trom the pen of N. P. WiLuis, and appeared in 
the Home Journal. Mr. HENRY G. STEBBINS, 
president of the Central Park Commission, 
whose protégée Miss KELLOGG was, escorted her 
to Idlewild, and the result was, she was made 
famous in one of those Idlewild letters—the 
pleasantest ever written foran American journal. 

—Mr. N. H. M‘NEILBE, a son of the Dean of 
Ripon, was oe) ordained a deacon in the 
Church of England. Although blind from in- 
fancy, he has made such use of embossed books 
—classical, mathematical, and theological—that 
he graduated with honors, and took a prize for 
Hebrew in the University of Dublin. 

—Madaume Patti-Cavux has just received at 
Vienna the present intended for her by the Em- 
peror of Russia, which was not ready when she 
left St. Petersburg. It is a splendid ruby, sur- 
rounded by twenty-four brilliants, valued at 
about $12,500. - 

—Mr. Samvet F. Pratt, one of the oldest 
merchants of Buffalo, and one of the best and 
most exemplary men of Western New York, 
made several munificent bequests to various 
charitable institutions of that city two or three 
duys previous to his death, which occurred a 
few wecks ago. Among them, $10,000 to the 
Buffalo General Hospital, $10,000 to the Buffalo 
Orphan Asylum, $10,000 to the building fund of 


‘the Young Men’s Christian Association, 


to the Home for the Friendless, and ,000 for 
the foundation of a professorship at Hamilton 
College. Mr. Pratt at his decease was sup- 
posed to be the wealthiest man in Buffalo, and 
a large portion of his fortune remains in the 
business to the building up of which he had 
devoted upward of forty years. : 

—It is reported, but must be taken eum grano, 
that Prince BisMAkCK has sent to King AMADEUS 
ten millions of frances, to be used in the extin- 
guishment of the impertinent Don Car Los. 


—Sir RicHarp WaLLaAce, whe had that great 


English and Irish estate left to him, is having 
i dir of one hundred drinking fountains crect- 
ed in the public thoroughfares of Paris. 

—The recent marriage and death of Mr. CoLr- 
MAN Rosinson, in Putnam County, partook 
largely of romance as well as sadness. e was 
a young gentleman of about thirty-five, whose 
father, ALANSON RoBiNson, died some three 
years ago, leaving him a fortune of a million. 
1o this Mr. CoLemaN RoBinson added some 
four hundred thousand dollars on retiring from 
the brokerage business soon afterward. He then 
purchased a large farm in the county where his 
parents had in early life resided, and was lead- 
ing the life of a country gentleman. A few days 
since he was thrown from his wagon and broke 
hia leg. To be a solace while confined to the 
house, he sent for the young lady, Miss LITTLE 
to whom he was enguged. She properly declined 


unless they were united in marriage. This was 
assented to, and on the 2d of May they were mar- 


ried. Next day unfavorable symptoms set in, 


and his physicians told him his recovery Was 


doubtful. Thereupon he made a will, duly at- 


tested, bequeathing all his fortune to his new 


wife, and in a few hours died. 
—Prince 


of improvin 


place for that purpose. 


—TAGLIONI, who retired from the dancing 
drama twenty-five years ayo with a handsome 


competence, and went with ber husband to live 
in Italy, is again in London, giving lessons to a 
few private pupils. She doesn’t like it to be 


known, but she has to do it, because during th> 


war of 1870-71 her investrzents came te 

Madame must be rather tough as a dancc 

according to a truthful biographical dictio 

she was born in Stockholm in March, 1804, 

made her debut in Paris in 1827—forty-tive ye. 
o. She was married to Count GILBERT L 
OISINS, and in 1847 pirouetted from the public 


—JOHuN Conant, of Jaffrey, New Hampshire, 
is placed on the roll of public benefactors of 


that State by having given $48,000 to her Agri-. 


cultural College for the foundation of scholar- 
ships—one scholarship for each town In Cheshire 
County, and two for Jaffrey. 

—NILsson has substantial reasons for liking 
the Yankees, for she carries back to the effete 
continent of Europe $255,000 as the results of 
eighteen montbs’ died go § When she heard 
that PAREPA« was to sail on the same vessel with 
her, she secured the captain’s room by paying 
$100 extra, and there, in solitary grandeur, her 
meals were to be served, except when she should 
deign to invite some fellow-voyager to share 
with her the cheerful steak and the consolatory 
Champagne. 

—The late Henry F. CHORLEY, the eminent 
musical critic, is perhaps the first man in his 
line who left so respectablea Pee $225,000. 

—Viscount MILTon, M.P. for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, is about to resign his seat in Par- 
liament for the purpose of revisiting and travel- 
ing in this country. He is now thirty-three 
years of age, and was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. In 1867 he married a daughter of 
the late Lord CHarLES BEAUCLERCK, and cousin 
of the Duke of St. Alban’s. This story is told 
of her wedding-ring: When Lord M. was here 
last he ‘“‘ mined’’ some gold in a Western mine. 
He prepared it himself for the ring, and actually 
worke the metal into a circlet which would 
have done credit to a jeweler. He owns one of 


metrical translation o 


Kammehammekammekamme, or 
something of that sort, is on his way from the 
Sandwich Islands to this city, for the purpose 
his mind. This is the proper 
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the largest properties in Ireland, the best and 
most equitably managed in the whole ieland, 
where he is beloved by a most prosperous ten- 


pa 

—The Duke de Penthievre, son of Prince de 
Joinville, is about to marry his cousin, Princess 
CHRISTINE, daughter of the Duke de Montpen- 
sier. The sons of Lovis PuiLirre are all 
wealthy; but the Duke de Montpensier is among 
the most opulent princes living. 

—The editor of a New Haven paper (kindness 
to his family and relatives makes us forbear giv- 
ing his name) thinks “the melancholy days have 
come,’’ because they are the ‘‘shad-est of the 


year.”? 


—GILMORE—P. 8.—has captured Mlle. Tret- 


JENS for that enormous chanting arrangement of 


we the Boston Jubilee. The figures are absurdly 
arge. 

—A Spaniard—a ve ood one—bas made a 
e Psalms, and has re- 
ceived for it an autograph letter from the Pope, 
blessing him and his book. 

—Miss Fox, well known to visitors at Holland 
House, London, is about to be married to Prince 
Louis .LIECHTENSTEIN, lately attached to the 
Austrian embassy in England, and member of a 
meen holding the highest rank in the Austrian 
nobility. Miss Fox is the daughter of a French 
nobleman of very ancient name, whose wife, her 
mother, died at her birth. It was a condition 
of her adoption that her own name should be 
propped: and she has accordingly always borne 
that of the Holland family. The circumstances 
of her birth were communicated to Queen Vic- 
TORIA before her presentation at court, and have 
since been made known to Prince HOHENLOHE, 
the Grand Muitre of the court of Vienna. The 
marriage will be celebrated in England, and Miss 
Fox will be married in the name she has always 
borne since her birth, that of her parents by 
adoption. 

.—Mr. Ruskry, true to his aristocratic tastes, 
has ordered the new cdition of his work to be 
bound in rich purple calf with gilt edges, and 


| not a single copy will be allowed to go out in 


any ether Btyle. 

—Scekers after rare coins will go for the Rev. 
T. G. MosgEs, of Lubec, Maine, who owns a sil- 
ver dollar of the coinage of 1783, for which he 
has been offered $300. It has been in the par- 
son’s possession nearly twenty years. 

—S8ir EpwaRD THORNTON has been in the dip- 
lomatic service of England thirty years, serving 
principally in Mexico and in South American 
states. He was ministerto Brazil before coming 
here. During his four years’ residence in Wash- 
ington his fine manner and excellent sense have 
won universal respect, and those who share his 
intimacy entertain for him the warmest friend- 
ship and esteem. Nice people in Washington 
are véety fond of Sir Epwarp and Lady THORN- 


TON. 

—Dr. MITCHELL, in a legture recently deliv- 
ered before the Edinburgh College of Physi- 
cians on the “natural history’’ and ‘‘antiqui- 
ties” of lunacy, showed that from sixty to sev- 
enty per cent. of the idiocy of Great Britain is 
attributable to the numerous accidents to which 
children are Sareea: : 

—President Finney, of Oberlin College, who 
throws so much vim into every thing he does, 
has started out on a lecturing tour against Free- 
masonry, and says he will not desist until eve 
Masonic lodge in the country has disbanded. 
Considering that thousands of the clergy of 
Protestant churches are Masons, and rather act- 
ive Masons, the prospects of Reverend FINNEY’S 
success would seem-to be surrounded with a 
certain degree of dubiety. The clerical breth- 
ren will wink to each other when the doctor 
tal 


— WILLIAM H. SEwarD, Noan WEBSTER, and 
AARON Borr all attended the same school in 
Goshen, Orange County, New York. There is 
something about Goshen, mentioned in Genesis 
(xlvii. 6), which was a little prophetic of great 
men: ‘In the best of the land make thy father 
and brethren to dwell; in the land of Goshen 
let them dwell: and if thou knowest any men 
of activity among them, then make them rulers 
over my cattle,” 

—Mr. Barros is said to be the richest sugar 
planter in Cuba or in the world. He has six 
manufactories of that universal sweet, and an in- 
come of $4,000,000 per annum. 

—Another of New York’s most estimable citi- 
zens, Mr. RussELL Stura@is, died May 7%. He 
was formerly a shipmaster to the East Indics 
and England, and had crossed the Atlantic times 
almost beyond number. He was for many years 
the active man in the Board of Pilot Commis- 
, and sometime its president. He was a 
ctive, energetic man, stern but upright, 
ves a spoticss name. 

; Rev. Dr. Topp, of Pittsfield, is not to be 

drift upon the world after over half a 

vf usefulness in the Church. The com- 

pointed by his congregation to consid- 
rus the just thing to be-done in his case 
ded to recommend that he be permit- 
‘upy the parsonage during the remain- 

. ai8 life, and that his salary be continued. 

—General SHERMAN, though not positively 
blood-thiraty, is sometimes eccentric. During 
his campaign through Georgia he was desirous 
of getting rid of CARL ScHvrz, and so sent him 
to BLoctu, then commanding the left wing of 
the army. A few days after, Gencral SLocum 
was at General SHERMAN’s head-quarters, and 
during a conversation asked Gencral SHERMAN 
if he intended to give ScHURZ a command. 
‘“No, no!’? was the reply. ‘‘What shall I do 
with him?’ asked'General SLocum. ‘‘Con- 
found him! drown him! drown him!”’ returned 
old TECUMSER. 

—Hon. STEPHEN SALIsBuRY has given to the 
Worcester (Massachusetts) County Free Insti- 
tute of Industrial Science $40,000 for a fund for 
the department of English and other modern 
languages. 

ne The statue in bronze of General REYNOLDS, © 
from the model of JoHun Q. A. WARD, of this 
city, is now being cast by Messrs. ROBERT 
Woop & Co., of Philadelphia, and will be 
pues in the Ne re at Gettys- 

on the Fourth of July. 

ik is the martial felicity of Mr. JacosB 
Brown, of Bennington, to own a gun which 
an ancestral Brown brought over in the Aay- 
flower. Mr. Brown has vumbered fourscore 
years, and did certain fighting in the war of 1812. 

—Mrs. BEECHER STOWE’S orange orchards in 
Florida are said to bring to the domestic ex- 
chequer the consolatory sum of 315,000 per an- 
num. 
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4 ; oe od een dase Nr es a BE the length and width of the main piece. 
Section of Parasol Cover.—Appli- BOTT ABN Nf i ORR SOO ERD REN, lead We” NE: Pin this foundation os canta ae and 
cation Embroidery on Lace. cna \ \e FS + : Be SIS CR ctl) slip a double thread eighty inches long 
Covers of this kind are not only suita- through every second following stitch in 
ble for new parasols, but are especially de- such a manner that the four ends hang 
signed to give worn and faded parasols a down evenly; in this manner fasten always 
fresh appearance. Eight separate tabs is alternately two double threads of gray cotton 
the favorite stvle for these covers. ‘I'he and one double green silk cord in the foun- 
illustration shows the lower part of a tab, dation. Both sides are finished with a wider 
which is completed in the design given on i aon of ap for each of these strips slip 
Fig. 31, Supplement; in doing this the four double gray threads, instead of two, 

















































straight line of Fig. 31 should come on the OX es through . the stitches of the foundation. 
upper edge of the illustration. ‘To J INE very four of these thread ends are 
make each tab transfer the design to x ) BOYS cor then tied together in alternate double 
linen, on this baste, first, double < So Sr </ ,eeeeeee es RD OOS knots, as shown by Fig. 2. This is 


done by laying four thread ends flat 
side by side, and laying the outer left 
end over the two middle ends (the 
latter serve for a foundation) to the 
right, so that it forms a loop at:the 
left side; the outer right"end is first 
passed in a vertical direction over: the 
left thread end projecting at the right 
of the foundation, then underneath 
the foundation and through the loop 
one-half of each leaf and the ara- ene) oo ene as © ° 
besque figures between the leaves ae } i i oe BY OLS et SS xx ES ah Bs Knot is cleat So: ae Seen rend 
with long ranhieg oes thread, oO f 1 teed So: Oy OS Sao A oh | ee en NE eee ~oe ide 
No. 120, as shown the illustra- ; me E. : : eee 
tion ; separate the atiroidary from laying the outer glee eee | 
the foundation, and eut away the up- oop abd Over eee we 
per or both upper layers at the cor- left, and finishing the knot with the 
responding points, observing the il- | 
lustration, Underneath the thread 


layer of fine Brussels lace, and then 
white cambric or nansook, and run 
the outlines of the design figures with 
white embroidery cotton. In doing 
this pass the needle through the three 
layers of material. ‘Then overcast 
the veins of the leaves and all the 
outlines closely, in doing which at 
the same time stretch the thread bars 
at the corresponding points. Fill 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED WoRK-BaG. 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 29 and 30. 


Fig. 1.—KnNotrep-work BASKET. 
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bars and on the outer edge cut atvay all the layers of material. Trim the 

‘embroidery thus far completed along the outer edge with. woven picots. 
Similar covers may also be made of fine black silk tulle, black crape, and 
black silk. ! 


Knotted-work Basket, Figs. 1-6. 


Tuts basket is made in knot-work 


71. 


left thread end. ‘These two knots form one double knot. After working 
the first double knot work a second close to it. Having in this manner 
tied all the thread strands in double knots, divide every four thread ends 
into two equal parts, 
and work always with 
two ends of one and 
two ends of the next 
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other ends now serve 
for a foundation. Con- 
tinue in this manner so 
that the double knots 
come transposed, . as 
shown by Fig. 2. Aft- 
er using up the thread 
ends lay on new threads, 
fastening them in asa 
. foundation in working 
the knots; it is well, 
however, not to lay on 
all the new threads in 
the same row of knots. 
In order to slope off 
the overlapping end 
narrow according to the 
pieces cut previously, 
‘always leaving off sev- 


t 
ae | 


with twisted gra 5 ; 
: gray — - ; bah). th) knot strand two double 
cotton and green 20 =5 Lin i : : . 

: a: (=? Mya knots; in doing this the 
silk round cord, and 7 = eee ‘ Ny | thread ends previous! 
is furnished with a % es oa 14 Ay ; sp yee edation 
eard-board interlin- : eS De ak tie working 
ing and a double " SS Fig. 2.—Kxnot-Work ror Basket.—FUvti Size. the oi erate fae 
green silk lining. —h =>) . 







To make the basket 
cut, first, of card- 
board and double 
silk one “piece each 
thirteen inches and 
three-quarters long 
and four inches 
wide, and slope off 
one end (the over- 
lapping part) on both 
sides to a width of 
four inches; then cut 
of the same material 
for the side walls of 
the basket one piece 
each three inches 
wide and three inch- 
es high. Work the 
knotting to suit the 
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Fig. 8.—GImMr FoR | Fig. 4.—Guir For 
BasKET.—Fo.t Size. Beap Mosaic aNp Knorrep KNITTING-NEEDLE CASE. Basket.—Fo i Size. 
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shape of these pieces eral thread ends on the 
oe : 8 

Begin on thestraight outer edge. When the 

end of the main 7 knot-work for the main 

piece, _ crocheting, Fig. 5. HANDLE FOR decors nae walls is 

’ first, with gray cot- HANDLE Fox BASKET. . on et Bt a a 

ton a chain stitch Basket. the pieces of double 


: ee * Foxit S1zE. 
foundation to suit. Fun Size. . 
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Fig. 1.—VicNetre ror HAND- Fig. 2.—Desicn For Work-Bag.—Point Rosse, APPLICATION, Satin STITCH, AND HALF-POLKA Fig. 2.—VicNette For Ifanp- 
KERCHIEFS, ETC. StTitcH EMBROIDERY. : KERCHIEFS, ETC. 
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silk interlined with ne ps 
card-board, bind the | 

main piece and side 
walls with green silk 
ribbon all along the 
outer edge, and sew 
them together as 
shown by Fig. 1. The 
main piece must pre- 
viously have been laid 
in a fold three inches 
and six inches from 
the straight end, and 
an inch and three- 
quarters and four 
inches and thr 
quarters from the 
Tse ye Bee 2S «sloped end. Trim 
ss a ees the outer edge of the 


Hi 


ton. The manner of 
working the latter is 
shown by Fig. 8. 
Work on two founda- 
tion threads one row 
of double knots; in 
doing which let the 
two outer threads 
pret each as one. 
vop after ‘working 
every second follow- 
ing double knot. To 
do this leave a thread 
interval of half an 
inch after every two 
double knots, and 
push the double knots 
close together. In- 
stead of this gimp, 
that shown by Fig. 4 
may be used. This 
is also worked with 
four threads, using 
two for a foundation, 
and always alternate- 
ly working first with 
the right, then with 
the left outer thread, 
-three double knots in 
opposite directions. 
Between every tio 
and two double knots 
the threads should 
project in a loop as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. For the handle 
of the basket and the 
trimming on the side 
walls cover a piece 
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Fig. 1.—BurFr Ponqer Dress.—Frost. _ of coarse twine with Fig. 2.—Borr Poxcee Dress.—Back. 
gray cotton as shown For description sce Supplement. 
For description see Supplement. . by Fig. 5, twist the < 
; layers of knots so 


that they form a reg- 
ular spiral - shaped 
winding, and wind 
narrow green silk rib- 
bon about the twine 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. Fig. 6 shows 
the manner of work- 
ing another kind of 
gimp, which may be 

instead of the 
gimp before de- 
scribed. It consists 
of coarse twine cov- 
ered with green silk 
in which gray cotton 
has also been knot- 
ted ; after every seven 
knots leave a thread 
interval of half an 
inch. For the han- 
die two cords nine- 
teen inches and a 
quarter long each are 
required ; hefore sew- 
ing these on they are 
tied in a knot in the 
middle, as shown by 
Fig. 1. The handle 
is finished by bows 
of green silk ribbon. 
A button and cord 
loop close the basket. 


Embroidered th ‘ See | aM 
ace a ib | it <S“ “\ : 3 q . 1 ny a il sNI(HNILH i 
an AAR Hi AS ee ee BC 

See illustrations an ey BN NN eS SK : ¥ itl. aah NH 
page 848. ) 
Tu1s work-bag is 
made of écru foulard, 
and is ornamented in 
application, satin 
stitch, half - polka 
stitch, and point 
Russe embroidery. 
The application fig- 
ures are cut of black 
gtos grain from the 
favorite | Konewka 
sketches. ‘The re- 
maining embroidery 
is worked with sad- 
dler’s silk in several 
shades of brown. 
Light brown satin 
lining, ruches of sat- 
in ribbon in the same 
color, and a handle 
of brown silk cords 
and tassels complete 
Fig. 1.—Brown Sirk Dress.—Back. the bag. To make Fig. 2.—Brown Srtx Dress.—FRont. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8. the latter cut, first, For pattern and description see ee Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8. 
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of foulard one piece thirteen inches and a quar- 
ter long and eight inches wide for the front, 
back, and flap in one piece; this piece is cut 
out on the end designed for the flap as shown 
by Fig. 1.. Transfer the designs given by Figs. 
29 and 30, Supplement, to the flap and front of 
this piece, and to the back transfer the design 
given by illustration Fig. 2. (For the sketches 
draw only the outlines on the material.) ‘The 
sketches are pasted on after working the em- 
broidery, as shown by Fig. 2, in point Russe, 
half- polka, and satin stitch, To make the 
sketches paste a piece of black gros grain of the 
requisite size on white tissue-paper by means of. 
gum-arabic. The gum should be very thick, in 
order to prevent the edges of the material from 
raveling out. Then transfer the outlines of the 
sketches and all the lines inside of the figures to 
the silk, drawing them with white Indian ink, 
and cut out the separate figures along their out- 
lines with sharp-pointed scissors. Paste the 
separate sketches on the embroidered part at the 
relative-points. For the lining cut a piece of 
satin and net to suit the shape of the embroid- 
ered part, and on the straight end of this piece 
set a pocket of brown satin two inches and seven- 
eighths wide; the latter is ornamented on the 
upper edge with a cross seam of écru colored 
silk. An inch and a quarter to an inch and 
three-quarters from this sew on a similar pocket. 
Baste the embroidery on the lining, bind the 
sachel along the outer edge with narrow brown 
satin ribbon, and furnish it with ruches and a 
handle of cord and tassels as shown by the illus- 
tration. 





(Continucd from No. 20, page 339.) 


LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR oF ‘“ BLapeE-o’-Grass,”’ ‘‘GRIF,’’ AND 
‘“JosHua MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER AIT. 
THE WINNER OF THE NORTHUMBERLAND PLATE. 


‘*THoucH the prayers of « priest are denied 
to you, not less sanctified is the ground in which 
you lie. 
brance accompany you, and these are the best 
of prayers. It is better as it is, perhaps; better 
that your dust should be buried thus in silence 
than that the cold words of a harsh, sorrowless 
minister should fall upon your grave. Peace be 
with you!” 

‘These words were spoken inly by Lily's grand- 
father, as he stood, with head uncovered, by the 
side of the grave into which the coffin was being 
lowered. He and Gribble junior had been in 
search of a Methodist minister, in the vague 
hope that something might be suggested to atford 
consolation to the dead woman’s children; but 
their search had been unsuccessful, and as the 
day was waning and they had far to go, they 
had no alternative but to comply with the Rev- 
erend Mr. Creamwell's decree. As they stood 
about the grave the men were silent and sad; 
tears were streaming down the faces of the wom- 
en; and Pollypod for a few moments forgot her 
Doll and the ship that was bringing it home over 
the seas. The heir of the house of Gribble jun- 
ior was awake and in his father’s arms, and the 
enthusiastic umbrella doctor tilted the baby over 
the grave, so that the child might have a good 
view of the coffin, in the belief probably that it 
would ‘‘open up his ideas, as a body might 
say.” Notwithstanding the minister's decree, 
Lily’s mother was not buried in complete silence, 
for the twittering of birds and the soft hum of 
insect life were heard, and the breeze was as 
peaceful and the clouds as bright as if a thou- 
sand human voices had been raised in her glori- 
fication. ‘The old man picked up a handful of 
dust and scattered it lightly upon the coffin, and 
then the earth was shoveled in, and the grave 
was filled. Slowly they walked ont of the 
church-yard, Pollypod in a state of restlessness 
about Felix, and wondering what had become 
of him. When she caught sight of him standing 
by the side of the wagonette he had hired, she 
ran eagerly to him and plucked his coat. He 
inclined his head to hers. . 

‘“*The Captain’s sure to bring my Doll this 
week ?” she whispered. 

** Quite sure, little maid,” he answered. 

** Do you see the ship now ?” 

** Yes,” he said; ‘‘ and the wind is fair.” 

But when he raised his eyes, and saw a shad- 
ow on the old man’s face, he was not so certain 
that the wind was fuir. He had a task to per- 
form, however, and he addressed himself to 
Gribble junior, and telling him that the mourn- 
ing-coach was gone, delivered the driver's mes- 
sage in milder terms than he had received it. 
‘The old man, listening, glanced sharply at Felix. 

‘*% think it is as well,” pursued Felix, ad- 
dressing the company generally, though he look- 
ed only at Gribble junior, ‘“‘that the man has 
gone, for he was drunk, and in no fit condition 
to drive you home.” 

‘‘'Then how are we to get back?” inquired 
Gribble junior, in perplexity, more of himself 
than of Felix. 

‘*T feel that I am in some measure responsible 
for the difficulty,” rejoined Felix, ‘‘ for I might 
have detained the man, though, as I have said, 
the wisest course was to let him go. Will you 
allow me to place this wagonette at your dis- 
posal? IT have engaged it for the purpose. It 
will be pleasanter driving than in the close coach, 
aud you will reach home more quickly.” All 
but the old man looked up graiefully at the pro- 
posal. ‘* The evening will be fine, and I will 
insure you a saic and speedy journey. Nay,” 
he continued, hurriedly, in answer to a motion 
of the old man’s hand indicating refusal, ‘‘ be- 


Tender thoughts and tender remem- 
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fore you decide, grant me the favor of one min- 
ute’s private conversation.” 

There was much in the voice and manner of 
Felix to recommend him, and the old man saw 
that he found fuvor in the eyes of the rest of the 
company. He himself also, against his own 
judgment as it seemed, felt -inclined to the 
young man. This feeling, no less than his per- 
plexity, induced him to comply with the request, 
and they stepped aside, out of hearing of the 
others. 

‘* Sir,” then said Felix, ‘‘ the offer is made out 
of pure disinterestedness, believe me. ” 

He blushed slightly as he said this, for he 
thought of Lily, and of the share she uncon- 
sciously bore in the transaction. ” 

‘¢ It is somewhat incomprehensible,” said the 
old man, gazing attentively at the earnest face 
of Felix: ‘‘I can not be mistaken. You are 
the young gentleman who was present during 
my interview with the minister.” 

‘¢T am he, Sir,” replied Felix, ‘* but—” 

‘‘ And you are his son,” interrupted the-old 
man. 

‘‘ There is no doubt of that. Iam my father’s 
son—in the flesh. For the share I took in that 
interview by my presence, I humbly ask your 
pardon. Do me the justice to believe that I am 


in earnest.” 
‘* Tt would be hard to believe otherwise.” 
‘¢'Thank you, Sir.” 
‘* Yet it is difficult to reconcile.” As he spoke 
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old'man’s mind as he heard the words. He 
walked to where the others were standing, and 
found Pollypod in a state of feverish delight at 
the prospect of being driven home in such a beau- 
tiful carriage. Mrs. Podmore, of course, was 
equally pleased, because of the treat in store for 
her child, and because she fell in love immedi- 
ately with any one who was kind to Polly. 
Gribble junior spoke in enthusiastic terms of the 
handsome offer; and Alfred, quivering with 
eager anxiety to know whether Christopher Sly 
had won the Northumberland Plate, fretted at 
every moment's delay that kept him from the 
London streets, where the evening's newspapers 
would tell him the news. Lily was silent, but 
the old man saw in her eyes that she wished 
him to accept the offer. ‘his at once decided 
him, and he waived all personal feeling in the 
mutter. He returned to Felix, and said, ; 

‘* ‘They all decide for you. I am the only one 
against you.” : 

The young man’s face flushed with delight. 

‘© You will not be always against me, Sir,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Shall I resign my whip ?” 

‘*] doubt if any one is competent to take it. 
And, after all, it would be but a charlish way of 
accepting. your courtesy. No: the obligation 
shall be complete, if it is not trespassing too 
much upon your time.” 

‘*T am alone in the world, Sir. 
my own.” 

He turned his face toward his father's house, 


My time is 


‘fe ov 


“AND WHILE SHE DREAMS, I SEE A SHIP COMING OVER THE SEAS.” 
(Sze Cuarrer XI, Paces 339.) 


he thought of the young man’s kindness to Lily, 
and it seemed to be not so difficult. But if the 
kind offer sprang from sincere and unselfish im- 
pulse, father and son must be at variance. 
‘* Your father —” he said. 

But Felix broke in abruptly with, ‘‘ Nay, Sir, 
pardon me. Do not let us speak of fathers and 
sons. The subject is a painful one. My father 
and I differ upon certain points. I am under 
suspicion, I know; I should be surprised were 
it otherwise. But come, Sir, your own sense of 
justice will grant me this. Let me be judged, 
not by you alone, but by those who accompany 
you.: If they decide against me, I will drive to 
London alone, with only my thoughts for com- 
pany. If they decide for me, I will resign my 
whip, or drive you home, as yout determine.” 

By this speech Felix proved himself to be a 
master of generous cunning. 
had a true friend in little Pollypod, who neces- 
sarily carried her mother's vote, and he hoped 
also that Lily and her brother were on his side. 
But he did not know that when he said, ‘‘ Do 
not let us speak of fathers and sons; the suhject 
is a painful one,” he had unconsciously uttered 
words which served him in good turn with the 
old man also. Thought of Alfred’s father, who 
had broaght shame on all of them, came to the 


He knew that he. 


and gazed at it for a few moments, not with re- 
gret, but with a grave consciousness that this 
was a serious epoch in his life. Martha, the 
housekeeper, was sitting at one of the upper win- 
dows, evidently watching him. He waved his 
hand to her, and walked slowly to the wagonette, 
where Gribble junior was busy arranging the party. 

‘*Will you let me sit next to you?” asked 


~Pollypod of Felix. 


‘‘T am going to drive, little one,” replied 
Felix, ‘‘and you might fall off.” 

‘* T’'ll take her in my lap,” said Gribble junior, 
and by this offer secured the place of distinction 
on the box. 

So it was arranged, and in a few moments 
they were all seated, and on their way to Lon- 
don. As Gribble junior declared afterward, it 
was the pleasantest ride that he had ever had in 
his life, notwithstanding the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. He and Pollypod and Felix chatted to- 
gether in the pleasantest manner, but in a sub- 
dued tone, so as not to intrude upon the grief of 
the mourners in the wagonette. Pollypod told 
all about the ship that was bringing home her 
Doll; and Gribble junior, understanding in a 
literal manner the kindness of Felix, entered 
readily into Pollypod’s enthusiasm, and looked 
upon that young gentleman as a model of gener- 
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osity. Gribble junior himvelf was not disposed 
to be silent. He was fond of expatiating upon 
his establishment and business, and he seized 
the opportunity of airing himself and his views 
after his own harmless fashion. 

‘Why hospital?” he yepeated, in reply to a 
query from Felix. ‘‘ Well, in the first place, 
it’s curious, and curiosity is a good advertise- 
ment. It brings business. You see, what you've 
got to do nowadays if you want to get along is to 
strike out. That’s what I'm always telling father. 
Strike out, I say; but he hasn't got it in him. 
All be does is to shake his head and put his 
hands in his pockets. As if a man can get 
along that way! When that youngster’s knick- 
erbockered,” with a backward motion of his 
head toward his baby, lying in his wife’s lap, 
‘* I’ve mude up my mind that his clothes sha’n't 
have any handy pockets in’ them where he can 
hide his hands. It breeds idleness. I've seen 
lots of fellows who think when they've got their 
hands in their pockets that they’re following an 
occupation. I believe it is a real business with 
a good many. ‘That's a good advertisement, 
isn’t it?” he asked, opening his blue silk um- 
brella, with its yellow announcement painted on 
it, and gazing on it in pride. 

Felix nodded. amused, and remarked that it 
must puzzle a good many persons. 

‘*] dare say; but then they've got no brain,” 
said Gribble junior. ‘‘If they'd only consider a 
little, they'd soon find ont the sense of it; but 
more than half the people in the world are fools. 
An umbrella has ribs and bones and a frame and 
skin like a human being; and they break their 
bones and get bent and out of order like human 
beings. I call myself the surgeon; I set the 
limbs and ribs, and put the frame in order. My 
wife is great in skin complaints. She patches 
up and mends the alpaca and silk.” 

In this manner he chatted on in a style of in- 
finite content, and Felix for the most part listened 
in amused silence. Before they were a great 
way on their road home they overtook the 
mourning-coach which had conveyed them from 
Soho. ‘lhe driver was in a state of perfect hap- 
piness, and his countenance was more inflamed 
than ever; but he evidently resented the circum- 
stance of their driving home in such a smart 
carringe, for as Felix drove briskly past him, he 
whipped his horses and tried to overtake the 
party. But his cattle knew their business, and 
had been too well brought up to do more than 
amble; all the whipping in the world would not 
have made them gallop. 

Felix had placed refreshments in the wagon- 
ette, of which they all partook, even Lily and 
the old man. The sincerity and honesty of their 
driver was so apparent that they could not re- 
gard him with any but grateful feelings. It was 
past sunset when they entered the London streets. 

‘*'This is my world,” Felix thought exultantly. 

The brilliant lights and the thousands of peo- 
ple hurrying hither and thither quickened his 
pulses. It seemed to him as if he were born 
into a new life. Unfettered, free to do as he 
pleased, and blessed with that great blessing, a 
grateful nature, he gathered from every thing 
about him hope for the future. He saw no 
shadows; did not dream of them. He turned 
to look ut Lily. Her head was resting upon the 
old man’s breast; she was asleep, and there was 
peace in her face. ‘The old man smiled grate- 
fully and thoughtfully upon Felix, and the smile 
made him glad. How could shadows come? 
Every thing was fair for him. He felt a soft 
touch upon the hand which was not occupied 
with the reins; it was Pollypod’s hand stealing 
into his. Another good omen. The little maid 
was very sleepy, but she was filled with jey; 
this had been the most eventful day in her young 
life. In a very little while they were winding 
through the labyrinth of the narrow streets of 
Soho. 

‘‘T am so sorry,’ said Pollypod. 

““Why, little one?” 

‘- We are just home. This is our street. And 
I should like to keep riding all night.” 

‘*Stupid little Pollypod! Why, you are so 
sleepy and tired now that you can’t keep your 
eyes open.” 

‘*That would make it nice. I should like to 
sleep and wake up, and keep on riding and 
riding!” 

Felix smiled; he, like the child, regretted 
that they had come to the end of their journey. 
The rattle of the smart wagonette brought all 
the neighbors to the doors and windows again, 
and Felix was scrutinized and discussed in a 
manner that ought to have made his ears tingle, 


if he had any respect for old-fashioned proverbs. 


“‘T can but repeat my thanks,” said the old 
man to Felix, as they stood by the street-door. 
** You have laid us under a deep obligation.” 

‘*T hope not,” replied Felix; ‘‘ indeed, I be- 
lieve not. I have a theory of my own that ev- 
ery human act is dictated by a feeling of selfish- 
ness. What I have done, I have done to please 
myself.” 

The old man shook his head. 

‘“You believe better of human nature than 
your theory would lead one to suppose. Of that 
Iam certain. Will you step up stairs ?” 

‘*No, I thank you,” said Felix, after a mo-. 
ment’s hesitation, during which he decided that 
the presence of a stranger was not desirable after 
their day’s fatigue; ‘‘ but if you will allow me, 
I will call in a day or two to pay my respects.” 

The old man expressed acquiescence, and . 
looked round for Alfred; but the ‘young man 
was gone. He had slipped away to obtain an 
evening paper, in which he would learn whether 
Christopher Sly had won or lost the race for the 
Northumberland Plate. Instead of Alfred, the 
old man saw Mr. David Sheldrake, who, happen- 
ing to pass through the street, paused when he 
saw the group at Mr. Gribble’s door. Mr. Shel- 
drake raised his hat. 

‘*T heard of your loss,” he said to Lily, in a 
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tone of confidential respect, ‘‘and I beg you to 
accept my sincere sympathy. ‘The White Rose 
is quite disconsolate at your absence. I hope it 
will not be long before we hear your charming 
voice again. ‘This is your grandfather. Allow 
me to present myself: Mr. David Sheldrake. I 
know your grandson, Sir, Master Alfred; a fine 
young fellow, Sir. We all grieve, for your grand- 
daughter's sake, at the loss you have sustained.” 

The old man bowed, but did not reply, and 
Mr. Sheldrake, raising his hat again, passed on. 
Although he had not seemed to notice Felix, he 
had really, in his quiet manner, observed Felix 
very closely, and had taken note of the hand- 
some wagonette. 

-** Who is this interloper?” he thought, as he 
walked away; ‘‘ but Master Alfred will tell me. 
Where is he, I wonder?” He pondered for a 
few seconds, and his countenance brightened as 
he thought: ‘‘ Ah, they have just come from the 
funeral; the woman was to be buried in the 
country, I heard. And Master Alfred has dis- 
appeared to look after Christopher Sly. You're 
a sharp one, David: -never at a loss.” 

With which self-paid compliment he turned 
the corner, smiling. 

‘Then we will wish you good-night,” said the 
old man to Felix. 

‘‘Good-night,” said Felix, shaking hands with 
the old man. 

Lily held out her hand, and gave him a grate- 
ful look, which, supposing any payment were 
required, paid him a hundred times over for the 
little service he had rendered them. When 
Lily and her grandfather had passed in-doors 
Felix would have departed, but his left hand 
was in Pollypod’s, and she held it tight. 

**(j00d-night, Pollypod. I must go now.” 

‘*No, you musty’t go yet,” said the forward 
little maid ; ‘‘ I want you to carry me op stairs.” 

‘* Don't tease the gentleman, Polly !” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Podmore; ‘‘ you mustn’t be tiresome.” 

‘‘She isn’t tiresome,” said Felix, goud-na- 
turedly, taking Pollypod in his arms. ‘* I'll car- 
ry her up stairs if you'll allow me.” 

Certainly if ever man had the knack of win- 
ning a mother’s heart, Felix had it; and if he 
could have read Mrs. Podmore's thoughts as he 
stepped into the passage with her child in his 
arms, he would have found himself there en- 
shrined as the very pink and perfection and put- 
tern of goodness. 

‘*Go up slow,” whispered Pollypod to him, as 
she lay with her head on his shoulder: the cun- 
ning little maid was in a delicious trance, and 
was wishful not to wake up too soon: “isn’t it 
nice and dark? Can you see the Ship ?” 

66 Yes,” 

‘* And the Captain ? 

66 Yes. ” 

** And the Doll ts there 2” 

‘* T can see it, Pollypod.” 

‘* And the stars are shining ?” 

‘* Beaatifully, Pollypod.” . 

** Yes,” she murmured, ‘“‘it is night, and the 
stars are shining.” 

The roses on the wall of Mrs. Podmore’s room 
were red enough to assert themselves even in the 
dim light, and Felix thought that Pollypod’s 
idealization of them was one of the prettiest of 
pretty fancies. 

‘* I’m sure we're all very much obliged to yon, 
Sir,” said Mrs. Podmore to him as he placed the 
child on the bed. 

‘*You could not be more welcome to any 
thing,” replied Felix. ‘‘ Good-night, little maid.” 

He stooped to kiss her, and she encircled his 
neck with her arms. 

‘* There’s a kiss for the Ship,” she whispered, 
‘‘and a kiss for the Captain, and two for You! 
I shall tell Snap about you when father comes 
home.” 

Gribble junior was waiting on the landing of 
the second floor to wish him good-night. 

‘Did you see that gent that stopped and 
spoke to Miss Lily ?” asked Gribble junior. 

‘* Yes,” 

‘* What do you think of him ?” 

Felix smilingly replied that it was impossible 
for him to form an opinion. 

‘*T don’t think much of him myself,” said 
Gribble junior, dryly; ‘‘ he ain’t one of my sort.” 

An assertion with which Mr. David Sheldrake 
himself, had he heard it, would have been most 
likely to agree. 

‘* Tell me,” said Felix, ‘‘ if it is not rudetoask, 
what did he mean by saying that the White Rose 
was quite disconsolate at Miss Lily’s absence? 


. What is the White Rose?” 


‘* Don’t you know the Royal White Rose Mu- 
sic-hall ?” interrogated Gribble junior, wondering 
at the young man’s ignorance. ‘‘'That’s where 
Miss Lily sings. You should see her and hear 
her! She looks like an angel, and sings like 
one. She’s not like any of the others. . You 
see, a girl must do something, and between you 
and me, I don’t think the old gentleman would 
be able to get along if it wasn’t for the money 
that Miss Lily earns. Master Alfred, he doesn’t 
do much.” 

About an hour afterward Felix found himself 
in the Royal White Rose Music-hall, and some- 
what wondered that so pure and simple a girl as 
Lily should be associated with some of the things 
he heard and witnessed there. ‘* But,’ he 
thought, ‘‘to the pure all things are pare. And 
there are stranger contrasts in life than this.” 

He had engaged a bed at a hotel where a night 
porter was kept, so that he could get to his room 
at any time. He stopped out until late, thinking 


over the events of the day, and musing upon the - 


frture. He strolled over Westminster Bridge, 
and lingered in admiration, thinking, and think- 
ing truly, that he had never seen a more won- 


derful and beautiful sight than the dark solemn 


water and the waving lines of lights presented. 

And as he lingered and admired and mused, his 

thoughts wandered to the little crowded house in 
ho— 
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Where Lilv was sleeping peacefully ; 

Where Pollvpod, pressed to her father’s breast, 
and with her face turned toward the roses, was 
dreaming of her Doll and of the ship that was 
sailing over the shining seas; 

Where, in the solitude of his room, a young 
man, with wild, haggard, despairing face, was 
reading for the twentieth time the account of 
the race for the Northumberland Plate, which 
had been won by an old horse called Taraban; 
and muttering, with white and trembling lips, 
imprecations on the false prophets by whose ad- 
vice he had backed Christopher Sly with money 
that did not belong to him. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

Lothair Corisanded.—The Fool-Harvest and its Reap- 
er.—Charles Reade and his Critica.—The Ballot —A 
Volunteer Motto. 

HE great ‘‘ Lothair” is married, and, strange- 
ly enough, the author of his literary being, 

Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, was at the wedding. ‘Io 

borrow the words of fis satirist, in ‘‘ Codling- 

bury,” though the newly married couple have 
but three hundred thousand a year, let us hope 
that they will contrive to live comfortably and 
do good. Verily, snobbism has reached its acme 
in its adulation of this young lord, who has pos- 
itively nothing about him to excite one spark of 
public interest except his immense wealth, and 
his having ‘‘ gone over,” as the phrase runs, ‘‘ to 

Rome.” It was doubtless with reference to this 

‘¢ gilt youth” that a wit in the Honse of Com- 

mons observed, in reply to an alarmist speech 

of Mr. Newdegate, who believes the Pope ¢o be 
more dangerous than ever, that ‘‘ conversion to 
the Church of Rome is confined in England to 
three classes, and those three tlie least political- 
ly intelligent, namely, clergymen, women, and 
peers.” ‘he present marriage, so far as [ know, 
has given rise to but one bonmot. Monsignore 
Capel, the man whom Disraeli had so much in 
his mind, as you may remember, that in the 
first edition of the book he appears in a certain 
page under his own name, performed the cere- 
mony, and was likened by a wicked bachelor wit 
to Mrs. Borrodale, the lady whom Madame Ra- 
chel got into trouble about with her cosmetics, 

because he’s made ‘‘ beautiful forever” (Bute a 

fool forever. ) 

Talking of fools naturally reminds one of the 
subscribers to the ‘Tichborne Defense Fund, the 
long list of which convinces us that the mass of 
our fellow-creatures are as credulous and witless 
as in the days of Joanna Southcott. Indeed, it 
would be easier to persuade a man of sense that 
an ordinary human being was divine than that 
Mr. Orton, alias Notro, aus Castro, alias Ste- 
phens, afias Doolan, alias Morgan, was a per- 
son ‘worthy of credence. Many of the subscrib- 
ers (of whom there are thousands) either give 
evidence in the very names they choose to pass 
under of their natural want of sense, or, what is 
quite as likely, endeavor by that ‘means to veil 
their folly, so that if the fellow is found guilty 
they may say they only sent a few shillings by 
way of joke. I extract from the fourth list of 
the Defense Fund published in the Zimes and 
Telegraph: ‘‘One who thinks no more of a 
Peer’s than a Peasant’s Word.” ‘‘ One who feels 
the late Trial to be a Disgrace,” etc. ‘‘ Five Shil- 
lings’ worth of Jalap.” ‘A few bottled ‘lears.” 
‘*No Lunatics.” ‘* A few Lovers of Justice and 
three Servant- girls.” ‘‘One who desires the 
Claimant's Food to be analyzed.” ‘This fat vil- 
lain, to judge by the frequent occurrence of ‘A 
few Cabmen” in these lists, seems to be a great 
favorite with our Jehus, which is strange, since 
he kept a brougham; while the absence of a 
single subscription from the butchers is still more 
remarkable. 

You will be sorry to learn that in addition to 
the charges of perjury and forgery to be pre- 
ferred against this popular idol, ‘Tichborne versus 
Tichborne is in the list of cases that are to figure 
in the Divorce Court. Mrs. Arthur Orton has 
only too good reason, they say, to proclaim him 
faithless. His defense might be that, wishing 
to be believed to belong to our hereditary aris- 
tocracy, he contracted every habit in vogue 
among them—a hint which I give him free of 
charge in lieu of a subscription to his fund. 

The excitement of the week has been Charles 
Reade’s letter to the Telegraph in defense of the 
play which, in conjunction with Anthony Trol- 
lope, he has recently brought out, “Shilly-Shally.” 
I extract a portion as a specimen of his power- 
ful ‘* Saxon,” of which he is justly proud : 

‘*Now, Sir, all this stuff, on the very face of 
it, is written, not by you, nor by any of the disin- 
terested gentlemen who write on the Telegraph” 
(surely a very pretty touch), ‘‘ but by a fe 
wright. It is wholesale vilification” (and here is 


what makes people scream) ‘‘of a justly respected’ 


author, and entitles that author, in justice and 
common humanity, to a reply. I declare, then, 
on the reputation of a critic, the honor of a gen- 
tleman, and the word of a Christian; that every 
one of these nine statements is an utter false- 
hood. ‘The first five are little more than the 
blunders of a fool, but the last four are the false- 
hoods of a slanderer, who dares not say these 
things of me except under the disguise of the 
anonymous; but under that shelter has misled 
his employer and the public, and done his best 
to cover my declining days with dishonor.” 

The compliment of a perpetual appeal to your 
political system has been paid to you by our 
House of Commons throughont the present week 
in the debate upon the Ballot bill, and it is aston- 
ishing—to judge, at least, from the way in which 
some members contradict one another—how lit- 
tle is known for certain about it. The point on 
which the ministry has been defeated is a vital 
one here, whatever it may be with you. It has 
been decided to permit the voter to exhibit his 
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voting card ; and the cheers with which the ‘Tory 
party greeted their victory announced but too 
clearly that they foresaw that under such a sys- 
tem intimidation can be pursued as easily as 
ever. ‘The idea of secrét voting is hateful to 
them for a reason the very contrary of that 
which they would fain have us believe them to 
be actuated by. ‘‘It will prevent men being in- 
dependent,” say they; whereas it has always 
been their endeavor to prevent men being so. 
‘* You will make them promise one thing and 
vote another,” they say (a naive confession, by- 
the-bye, that they do use ‘‘the screw”), and yet 
they have no compunctions in making a man act 
a lie in voting against his conscience. 

There is an attempt just now in the Times and 
other reactionary journals to persuade the world 
that the ballot is but a ‘‘toy,” and that the in- 
troduction of it will cause no change. Perhaps, 
with such a proviso as I have described cut out 
of the bill, it may be so; but upon secret voting 
the people of this country, whether for well or 
ill, have set their bearts; and be assured, what- 
ever you may hear to the contrary, that they 
will have it. 

The universities are given to harbor ancient 
jests. Mr. Thackeray once told me that he 
heard the very same story in the combination- 
room at ‘Trinity College on his last visit that 
had been served up there five-and-twenty years 
before; and I may have been imposed upon as 
to the freshness of the following, but I have it as 
new from Cambridge. ‘The under-graduates’ rifle 
corps wear a Zouave uniform, and it has been 
suggested that they should take as their motto, 

‘* Zouaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” 


R. Kemsce, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


fhe beautiful lustrous goods known as Jap- 
anese silk have been made extensively by 
the use of the fibre of the ramie plant—a textile 
erase which has long been known in China and 

apan, and has been recently introduced into 
the Southern States. The fibro has great 
strength, admits of a minute subdivision, and 
takes a gloss resembling silk. By chemical 
means this fibre is brought into a state resem- 
bling the best mohair, and, combined with cot- 
ton, thakes a material which is very beautiful. 
It is now generally believed that the ramie 
Re will be a more profitable crop in the 

outhern States than suyar, cotton, rice, or to- 
bacco. It is sald that it can be cultivated as far 
north as the Potomac, and it will probably 
grow any where in California. 





The directors of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation, Brooklyn, have resolved to add a chess- 
room to their establishment. rey consider 
that chess is not open to the objections which 
are urged by many against various amusements 
which are sought by the young. The game is 
necessarily a quiet one, and its atmosphere {fs 
intellectual. - 





Niblo’s Garden, which hus lately been destroy- 
ed by fire, was opened by Mr. William Niblo in 
1830. It was not then intended to be a theatre, 
but what its name implies, a garden, similar 
to some of the famous gardens of Europe. It 
was a real garden, with fountains and flowers 
und shrubbery, with sunshine and fresh air— 
quite unlike the city ‘‘ gardens’ of the present 
day. That was a long time ago, and the wise 
ones said that Niblo’s was too far from the 
‘city’? to prosper. It was a long distance froin 
the Battery, Park Row, and Chambers Street, 
where people abided in those days. The pro- 
prietor thought he must do sometbing to facili- 
tate public travel, and he sent over to London 
for some English omnibuses of the same pat- 
tern as those now in vogue. These brought 
crowds of people to the dvors. * Two years afler 
the opening of the garden a summer theatre was 
erected, which was so arranged that the per- 
formunces could be viewed frdém the refresh- 
ment-tables in the open air. In those days 
there was no furnished above Grand Street. 
Candles were used in the theatre, until the man- 
ager sent to England for a machine by which he 
could manufacture his own gas. It is curious 
to look back forty-two years, and notice the 
wonderful changes and improvements that have 
taken place in this city, if one is of an age to 
have personal remembrance; if not, he must 
talk with one of the *‘ oldest inhabitants.’’ - 





A painting was recently discovered at Pom- 
peli portraying a neat, substantial dinner of 
three courses. An immense dish containing four 
peacocks stands in the centre of the table, sur- 
rounded by lobsters, one holding a blue egg in 
his claws, another a stuffed rat, another an oys- 
ter, and the fourth a basketful of Bone 
At the bottom of the table are four dishes of fish, 
and above them partridges, hares, and squirrels, 
each holding its head between its paws. The 
whole is encircled by a sort of German sausage 
apparently; and then come a row of yolks of 
eggs, a row of peaches, melons, and cherries; 
and lastly, a row of vegetables of different sorts. 





The greatest leap of leap-ycar is one which 
a Connecticut lady recently made from Norwich 
to the Sandwich Islands. The case was this: 
About twenty years ago she made the acquuint- 


-ance of a young man living in a neighboring 


town. Fifteen years since he went to the Sund- 
wich Islands in search of a fortune, and during 
these years a correspondence has, with a sinyle 
interruption, been kept up between them, until 
the friendship culminated in a matrimonial en- 

gement. few days ago, full of courage and. 
oye, laden with the best wishes of a host of 
friends who witnessed her departure, she start- 
ed alone to make the journcy overland to Cali- 
fornia, and thence by water to the islands, where 
she is to meet the object of her affections, to be 
joined in the holy alliance with him whom she 
has not seen for fifteen years, but to whom she 
has ever been true. 





Small-pox reveals human nature. A story is 
told of two Chicago lovers. The young man 
was stricken with the dreaded disease, and was 
nursed by his faithful sweetheart until he recov- 
ered. She, however, contracted the disease ; 
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and as he was in no danger, he watched over 
the sufferer until the disease had exhausted it- 
self. But though health came, beauty, he dis- 
covered, had fled. The young man’s love also 
departed at that tebe and he refused to 
keep his en ment. he maiden did not 
pine away and die thereat; she acquiesced 
quietly, and soon after married a man worth 
half a million. 





An exchange ne ‘*The clouds of dust that 
darken our principal thoroughfares ought to 
satisfy the most timid and apprehensive minds 
that New York will do nothing rashly in the 
way of diminishing the Croton water supply.” 





The library of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington contains a curious and interest- 
ing work in twelve large volumes. It is entitled 
‘* Nature-Painting,”’ and was printed in Vienna, 
and presented by the Emperor of Austria to the 
department. The only other copy in this coun- 
by is in the Congressional Library. The author 
of the work, Constantine von Pitingshaasen, 
was the inventor of the peculiar method by 
which the delicate and beautiful prints are pro- 
duced. Specimens of ferns, flowers, leaves, ete., 
are placed on lead plates under pressure; an 
exac oor is thus made, from which prints are 
taken. ost of the flora of Central Europe is 
represented in these volumes. The specimens 
are exceedingly beautiful, and their slightly 
raised appearance gives the aspect of thelr be- 
ing genuine ferns and flowers pressed and pre- 
served with the nicest care. Ettingshausch {s 
constantly employed by the Emperor of Austria. 





Lycll, the eminent geologist, is of opinion 
that the Falls of Niagara have been running at 
least thirty-five thousand years ! 





Future published collections of anecdotes of 
noted dogs must not fail to contain a notice of 
eo ere canine celebrity who has lately died 
at San Francisco. He was connected with a cir- 
cus, and is said to have been an intelligent and 
enthusiastic admirer of the performances. In the 
course of his career he saved three persons from 
drowning. His travele with the company car- 
ried him through all parts of the State. Among 
other evidences of intelligence manifested was 
his resort to cold-water cure for fits to which 
he was subject, resulting from precipitation of 
blood to his overwrought brain. e became 
his own physician, and instead of resorting, as 
men similarly afflicted sometimes do, to stima- 
lating drinks, which aggravate their malady, he 
tried cold water. Whenever he felt an attack 
coming on Napoleon would start for a bucket 
of watereor a trough, plunge his head into the 
water, and hold it there as long as he could 
hold his breath. This generally had the effect 
which he desired. But in the last attack the 
remedy failed him, and he succumbed, and died 
at the ripe age of twenty-three; and was quite 

mpously buried, with the honors of a funeral 

iography, read in the presence of a little crowd 
of his old friends, and a wreath of flowers on 
his grave. 





The remains of Alexandre Dumas were re- 
cently removed from a cemetery in Paris to 
be placed in the family crypt of his native vil- 
lage, Villers-Cotterets. All the literary people 
of Paria assembled to witness the burial, and 
testified their admiration of the genius of the 
departed writer by forming an imposing pro- 
cession. It is stated that in addition to having 
composed twenty drdmas, he wrote nearly one 
thousand volumes of novels, tales, and stories, 
besides miscellaneous articles and pamphlets. 
A correspondent of the Evening Mail says of 
Dumas: ‘He founded newspapers, erected the- 
atres, fomented revolutions in France and Italy, 
excelled as a chemist, waa the best cook in Eu- 
rope, built a palace, freighted ships, hunted in 
Siberia, roamed in the Orient, wrote, studied, 
traveled, and, in short, amused, delighted, and 
charmed whole generations of readers by his 
gigantic genius, his ever-ready wit, his deep 
erudition, and the undefinable magnetic talis- 
man he seemed to possess.” 





It is rumored among the Mussulmans of Tunis 
that the Bey of that country is about to abjure: 
he a of his country, and embrace Chris- 

anity. 





An Ohio journalist having read a statement to 
the effect that ‘‘ Miss Kellogg has a larger reper- 
toire than any other living prima donna,”’ con- 
sidered it his duty as a champion of truth to 
write the following: ‘‘We do not, of course, 
know how Miss Kellogg was dreseed in other 
cities, but upon the occasion of her last per- 
formance here we are positively certaln that her 
repertoire did not seem to extend as far out as 
either Nilsson’s or Patti’s. It may have been 
that her over-skirt was cut too narrow to per- 
mit of its being gathered into such a large lump 
behind, or it may have been that it had been 
crushed down accidentally, but the fact remains 
that both of Miss Kellogg’s rivals wore reper- 
toires of a much more extravagant size—very 
much to their discredit, we think.” 





A pretty wife in the Bombay Presidency now 
costs from ten to fifteen pounds, which is re- 

arded as rather high. Sometimes there is a 

ght for possession in addition. The Indian 
journals tell a story of a man whose fair daugh- 
ter’s charms attracted many suitors, and he nat- 
urallv endeavored to dispose of her to the high- 
est bidder. A gentleman at last offered two hun- 
dred rupees, or about twenty pounds sterling, 
and the affectionate sire thereupon agreed to 
ratify the match, pocketed the money, and gave 
orders for the wedding. As the day speeoues 
however, another suitor appeared, either richer 
or more ardent than his predecessor, and made 
an offer of three hundred rupees for the dameel. 
The father, who could pot resist so handsome an 
offer, took the money, and again ordered a wed- 
ding on the same auspicious day, and silently 
decamped with the double pce of his daughter. 
When the time appointed arrived, two bridal 
proceésions, each with a would-be bridegroom 
at its head, approached the house from different 
sides, and ascertaining each other’s intentions, 
naturally commenced a “free fight,”” in which 
both the bridegrooms were so severely wound- 
ed that it must have been some time befere 
either of them aspired again to the hand of this 
fair Helen. 
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THE MASK OF THE MONTHS. 


JANUARY’S a tall old man, 
With a nose quite blue from cold, 
Sharp listle eyes, and long Jean hands 
"I'would make you shadder to hold. 


February's the old man’s wife, 
Trundling along at his side; 

Right like her husband, for all the world, 
Bony and wolfish-eyed. 


March is a grumbling, growling boy, 
With nothing special to do; 

Now in a passion, now in the sulks, 
But somehow honest and true. 


April’s a petulant, willful girl, 
Who borrows trouble and cries, 

Then suddenly laughs, with the tear she shed 
Yet sparkling in her eyes. 


May is her elder sister, fresh 
And plump and merry and fair, 

Though a trifle too conscious of dimpled cheeks 
And crocus-colored hair. 


June is a bashful, beautiful bride, 
Having given her troth to one 

She loves as the rose loves the roving wind, 
As the sunflower loves the sun. 


July is her bridegroom, the young gallant 
That holds her heart in thrall; 

Fierce now and then, and fiery too, 
But noble and kind withal. 


‘August is just the most lazy of dames, 
So languid she scarcely can sway 
The fan in her jeweled indolent hand, 
While lolling on cushions all day. 


September’s a meek little gray-robed nun, 
Soft-mannered, demure, and pala, 

With casual glimpses of violet eyes 
Beneath her deep-folded veil. 


October's a bold, rich-raimented queen, 
Who feasts, and cares not at all 

If the warrior-enemy stand at her gates, 
And vows that his pride shall fall. 


November’s a dreary mourning soul, 
Dark-veetured, with worn white brow, 

Whose hope, whose joy, whose youth are gro 
Merely sad memories now. 


December's a plaintive, wofal Voice, 
That cries, with desolate cry, 

‘“‘The year is dying, dying, dying, 
As all things earthly die!” 





SUPPER-TIME. 


HERE are some deluded persons of middle 
age who never refuse an invitation to an 
evening party, fearing to be thought unsocial in 
their little circle of friends, though indisposed to 
dancing and flirting, and apt to be fatigued be- 
yond endurance by a third rubber of whist. Let 
them fairly answer this plain question: Have 
they not often hailed the announcement of supper- 
time, though not suffering the pains of hunger, 
yet as a relief from intolerable dullness? A few 
such persons, we imagine, may be recognized 
among the company in that familiar drawing- 
room scene which the artist has delineated in his 
design for the large engraving on pages 368 and 
869. It is evident, indeed, that some of the 


- ladies and gentlemen here assembled have found 


means to enjoy themselves, in one way or an- 
other, during the two or three hours since their 
arrival at the house. Our remarks are confined 
to those weaker brethren and sisters who might 
have done wisely in sending a polite refusal when 
the invitation reached them a fortnight ago, or 
who should have had the courage to retire before 
midnight, after exchanging a few pleasant greet- 
ings, and just looking round at the bright rooms, 
the pretty faces and dresses, the cheerful bustle, 
of this festive throng. For one whose nervous 
temperament can not bear this sort of thing from 
ten o clock in the evening till long after the usual 
bed-time, and who has no talent or ambition to 
play an active part in the social entertainment, 
the experience of # prolonged stay in the crowded 
rooms is severely trying. There is no cordial 
talk; there is no singing; the brain is dizzy 
with the ceaseless buzz and glare, while it faints 
from mental inanition. Under these distressing 
circumstances, a man has been known to rush 
out in’ desperation, about half past eleven, and 
to recruit exhausted nature with tobacco and 
beer. <A not-dancing lady, for her part, will sit 
demurely on the sofa, with nobody to speak to 
her, and will strive to look serene, but she will 
have frequent recourse to her scent-bottle, which 
has the same effect as a cigar. What a blessed 
relief it is for these good people, the mere passive 
‘‘ assistants” at an evening party, when they are 
bidden to come down stairs to supper, 


And when the long hours with the public are iy 
And we'come to pagne and a chicken at last 


The chicken, it is true, may be skinny, bony, 
and sinewy; the Champagne, an effervescent 
dilution of grape-skin sirup, or a product of the 
native gooseberry; the blanc-mange, a tough, 
glutinous pulp, sticky as mortar, and quite devoid 
of flavor; the sandwiches, mere chippings of dry 
bread, with here and there a morsel of Jean ham, 
or a smear of anchovy paste; the confectionery, 
a deceptive array of stale cakes, overlaid with a 
sugary plaster of the most perilous colors. Not- 
withstanding all their misgivings on this head, 
the jaded victims of nocturnal dissipation will 
devour those unwholesome viands. They will 
even assiduously press each other to take a large 
share of whatever is supposed, by a conventional 
fiction, to be nice and good. Their short night's 
sleep will have a disagreeable waking on the 
morrow. Their best excnse is that they have 
nothing else to do but to eat the supper that is 
put before them. Some of the gentlemen, too, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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have au opportunity uf pretending to make them- , 


selves serviceable, perhaps even agreeable, to the 
ladies in the office of amateur waiters. ‘lhe peo- 
ple who have not been introduced to each other 
may now exchange little civilities, in the handing 
of a plate or a glass, without compromising their 
dignity by seeking a nearer acquaintance. ‘The 
ceremony of supper, therefore, is a beneficial 
dispensation, whatever may be said of- the pra- 
dence of feeding upon such questionable dainties 
in the middle of the night. 


aT 


ABBY’S PRETTY YOUNG MAN. - 
“‘The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


F course I have a sewing-machine, for who 
has not? And of course I hate to use it, 
for who does not? So Abby comes to do the 
sewing, by machine or hand as seems best to her, 
and I sometimes induce a generous glow of selif- 
approval by basting a little for her, or perhaps 
fashioning some novel trimming for my own or 
baby Maude’s dresses, both of which I confess 
to liking to, see prettily and even elaborately 
made. Sometimes, too, I do nothing at all but 
lie upon the couch in the sewing-room, and idly 
watch Abby's nimble fingers, for to my mind it 
is the height of luxury to offset one’s own indo- 
lence by somebody else's industry; to feel that 
your work is being done, and at the saine time 
to roll beneath your tongue the sweet morsel of 
Jar niente. A little while before I was married 
my brother Ned one day remarked in my pres- 
ence, 

‘‘ Mamma, do you perceive what a lazy little 
animal Lou is becoming? yes, and a selfish little 
animal too!” 

I hope Ned was mistaken, and I know that 
he said it because I wouldn't go to Mrs. Fear- 
ing’s. matinée, and invite Charlotte Mills to go 
with me, and so give them a chance to flirt un- 
der my protection. But there! Ned is a darling, 
and [ love Lotty like a sister, now they are mar- 


ried. 

Bat if I am lazy, I don't believe I am quite 
entirely selfish, for I know that I often lie in the 
sewing-room, instead of in my own pretty cham- 
ber, so that Abby may not feel quite so lonely 
and forlorn as she usually looks; and I am sure 
that she always brightens up when she sees me 
coming in, and when I set her to talking about 
the children, or the price of calicoes, or mutton, 
or any thing she has to say, I notice that the 
ruffies and puffs go on ever so much easier, ani 
the wrinkles smooth out of her poor old forehead 
like magic. The other day I lay watching her 
trim a little dress for Maudie, and I must say 
that a hundred dollars would have been no in- 
ducement to me to undertake that piece of work, 
although it was an idea of my own, and alto- 
gether lovely when it was finished. Poor Abby 
sighed once or twice, and finally pushed the hair 
off her forehead, tucking it behind her ears with 
a nervous motion that in her means a very un- 
usual degree of worry and fatigue. 

So I tried to think of something to say, and 
being a woman and somewhat vain, us well as 
lazy and selfish, it seemed to me that the most 
comfortable remark’1 could make was, 

‘*What splendid hair you have, Abby! all 
your own too, isn’t it?” 

She laughed outright at that, poor thing, and 
jast glancing toward me without forgetting the 
pleat she was laying, replied, 

**T should say so, Mrs. Stuyvesant! I should 
have to go bald if I was to lose my hair, for I 
never could afford to buy so much as a jute 
switch.” 

‘* And I'm sure you don’t need it, Abby,” said 
I, admiringly. ‘‘ Just put down your work and 
loosen your hair for me to see. ‘Then go into 
the bathing-room and wet your forehead before 
you putitup. It will refresh you ever so much.” 

Without a word the poor thing pulled the 
pins out of her hair, stood up, and Jet it come 
rolling down—great splendid masses of dark 
brown, waving from root to tip, and just thread- 
ed with silver. 

‘*T can sit on it easy,” said a meek voice 
from behind the rippling veil covering the poor 
tired, withered, wrinkled face; and I exclaimed, 
heartily, — | 

‘**It is magnificent, Abby—really magnificent ! 
I wish mine was half as handsome.” 

‘*3t’s about all the beauty I ever had, and I 
kind of hate to cut it off, hough it does make 
my head ache some,” continued the meek voice ; 
and then, while Abby was gone to the bathing- 
room, with orders to put camphor, or Cologne, or 
what she pleased to the aching head, I began to 
wonder whether this unlovely middle-aged seam- 
stress could ever really have been a young girl, 
with at least the freshness and bloom of youth 
upon the face now so dark and seamed and mis- 
shapen. So when she returned refreshed, and 
had resumed her work with such a different look 
and air, I said, 

‘*] suppose your beaux used to admire that 
pretty hair very much, didn't they, Abby ?’”’’ 

She laughed a little and looked pleased, but re- 
plied, *‘ Well, I don’t know as I ever had any 
beaux, ma'am. I always had to work too hard 
to have time for such things.” 

‘*But every girl has beaux, Abby; and, at 
any rate, you were married.” 

‘* Yes, ‘m, I was married; but Herman never 
had much to say about my looks. I don’t know 
as he ever spoke of my hair once. We lived ona 
farm, and there was an awful sight of work to do.” 

‘* And was Herman the only admirer you ever 
had ?” persisted I, with that benevolent imperti- 
nence we are so apt to indulge in toward our so- 
cial inferiors. ‘The dark face reddened a little, 
and drooped toward the little dress until I could 
hardly see it, and I hastened to add, 

‘**But never mind, Abby. ‘lell me instead 
how little Susy is to-day.” 

‘*She’s pretty well, thank you, ma’am. But 


if you'd care any thing about listening, I'd like 
ever so much to tell you about something—more 
like beaux than any thing else that ever hap- 
pened to me.” 

‘* If you like to tell it, Abby, I should like to 
listen, [ assure you.” _ 

‘* Well, 'm, I was born poor and brought up 
poor, and nowadays I don’t expect any thing 
else but to die poor. But when I was young it 
was different, and I was dreadful ambitious to 
get learning and money and be a lady. When 
I was fourteen years old mother died, and I 
went to Lowell to live with my sister Nancy, who 
had married a machinist there, and was real 
comfortably off, but close. Well, Nancy is dead 
now, and I won’t say no more than that she was 
what you may call close. ° 

‘* Her agreement with father was that I should 
go to the public school, and have my clothes and 
board fur the chores I could do before and after 
school and at noon-times ; but when I got there 
it didn’t turn out so, for some days there'd be 
washing, and some cleaning, and some cooking; 
and Nancy she'd be sick, or her child fretful, or 
something or another ; so that I was always late 
if I did go, and half the time I didn’t go at all. 
And as for clothes, my! When sister Nanc 
had got through with a gown there wasn’t muc 
wear left in it, you may be sure; and those were 
all I got, and make them over myself at that. 

**' Well, we got along that way for a year, and 
then I made up my mind to have things differ- 
ent. A couple of my school-mates had left to 
go to a seminary in Groton, and one of them 
wrote and told me all about it—what a splendid 
school it was, and what lots of things they learn- 
ed, and how genteel all the pupils were, and, 
more than all, how reasonable she boarded—only 
two dollars and a half a week, and her washing 
done too, and then ten dollars a quarter at the 
seminary, muking in all forty dollars for each 
term of twelve weeks. From the minute I read 
that letter I made up my mind I'd go to Groton 
Seminary too, and I began to scheme how I 
should get that forty dollars, or, rather, eighty 
dollars, for I made up my mind I'd go two quar- 
ters if I went at all, and study hard enough in 
those two quarters to get a year's learning at 
least. When Lowell girls want money, their 
first thought is the factory, for they are always 
in want of hands there, and don't stand much 
on experience, or character, or any thing else if 
a girl can only work; and they pay pretty well 
too. So when summer vacation came I told sis- 
ter Nancy just how I felt, and that I wanted to 
quit school and go into the factory till I’d earned 
the money to go to Groton; and I told her I'd 
do just as much as ever I could for her before 
and after hours to pay for my board; and as for 
clothes, I'd find ’em somehow for myself—for, 
to tell the truth, I was ashamed to go through 
the street with those she gave me. Nancy 
scolded a little at first, but finally she had to 
give in, for she felt she hadn't done just right by 
me, nor as father would have liked if he'd known 
it. And so into the factory I went the very next 
Monday. For the first few weeks I was green 
enough, and had hard work to earn a new calico 
dress and a pair of good shoes; but after that I 
learned fast, and finally found I could lay by six 
dollars a week pretty steadily. That soon count- 


-ed up, and in six months from the day I went 


into the factory I quit, with a hundred dollars in 
the savings-bank, for I wouldn’t trust it to any 
thing but a bank to keep. The odd twenty 
bought me a new suit of clothes, paid my stage- 
fare to Groton, and left me five dollars in my 
pocket, for I wasn't going to be caught without 
a cent, in case I should be sick or any thing. 
Mirandy Small. the girl that wrote to me about 
the school, had enguged board for me along 
with herself, and when the stage stopped at the 
tavern she was on the stoop already to receive 
me, for she and I always hung bacether like two 
burs. Next morning I went to school, and I'm 
afraid when I get to the New Jerusalem, and 
walk up the golden streets with my crown and 
palm, I sha’n’t feel any more glorified than I did 
when I walked up the aisle of that school-room 
in my new pink French calico with a ruffle in 
the neck and at the wrists, and a little black 
silk apron that Jotham, Nancy’s husband, had 
given me for a parting present. My hair, that 
you was eo kind as to praise just now, was light- 
er-colored then, and used to shine in the sun 
"most as if it was red, and it hung in thick curls 
down below my waist. I remember just how I 
looked when Mirandy pushed me in front of the 
little looking-glass in the dressing-room, and told 
me to see what a pretty picture they had there. 
I saw him first that very day, for he walked 
home at noon with me and Mirandy, and she in- 
troduced him ; his name was Arthur Rounseville, 
and I fell in love with the name, as you may say, 
before I’d hardly looked at the young man, 


| thongh he was worth looking at too.” 


‘* Handsome, was he?” asked J, as the seam- 
stress paused, with a smile of tender reminiscence 
beautifying her tired mouth. It deepened as she 
answered : 

‘* J never see no one handsomer, Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant. His hair wasn’t curly, but wavy and shin- 
ing, and just as black as a crow’s wing, and his 
skin was clear and a sort of brown all over, ex- 
cept his lips, that were red and smiling; and such 
a cunning little mustache just shading the upper 
lip; and his eyes were very large and clear, and 
the color of a brook as it runs out from under the 
roots of trees; and his teeth, oh, they were splen- 
did, splendid! and his hands and feet were small, 
and his figure just as straight as a dart, and kind 
of soople all over—real graceful it was; and he 
dressed nice. And oh, Mrs. Stuyvesant, he was 
just the prettiest young man that ever you see. 
I thought so then, and I[ think so now.” 

Again Abby paused, this time to wipe her eyes; 
and J, restraining a smile at the anticlimax, as 
it seemed to me, of the descriptive adjective, in- 
quired, 
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‘* How old was he, Abby ?” 

‘A little past twenty, ma’am, and I ‘most 
seventeen.” ° 

‘* But was he still at school ?” 

“Yes, ’m. His father, Square Rounseville, 
was bound to give him the best education money 
could buy, but he couldn't bear him out of his 
own sight long enough to send him to college ; 
so he was still in the seminary, but studied all - 
by himself, ahead of even the first class. He 
was dreadful smart at his learning, every body 
said, and I guess sometimes he ‘most stumped 
the master himself on Latin and Greek. 

‘* Well, ’m, I never knew how that fall term 
went by, it went so swift. I studied and studied 
hard, for I didn’t want he should feel ashamed 
of me, nor I didn’t want he should know so many 
things that I couldn’t even talk about: soI stud- 
ied like a good qne; but there were times before 
and after school, and holidays, that learned me 
more of what heaven means than any book we 
studied. Arthur used to take his father's horse 
whenever hed a mind to, and I don’t believe I'll 
ever travel again as many miles as I rid over in 
that dear old shay those twelve weeks. It was 
in the last week that his aunt Marthy come to 
make a visit at the square’s, and the very first 
night she come she and the square met Arthur 
and me walking in Love Lane, and he'd got hold 
of my hand, and we didn't see ’em coming till 
she spoke up as sharp a8 vinegur, and, says she, 

** * Well, nephew, can’t you say how d’ye do?’ 

** Arthur said something polite, and we passed 
along, but my heart seemed to sink right down 
into my shoes, and I couldn't hardly find a word 
of reply to all the loving things he said over 
and over. ‘She'll separate us, Arthur; she’s 
bound to do it, and she will,’ was all I could an- 
swer ;'and if I said that once, I guess I said it a 
dozen times. The next day vacation begun. I 
had arranged to stay, and help the lady I boarded 
with enough to pay my board for those two 
weeks, and Arthur and [ had planned to have 
just the nicest time that ever was, riding and 
walking and reading poetry together; for though 
we didn’t call ourselves out-and-out engaged, it 
was all the same, and we both felt it so. 

‘“* It was the twenty-sixth day of November, 
and of a Tuesday night—for Thanksgiving fell on 
the twenty-eighth that year, and that is always 
on Thursday—that poor Arthar and I took our 
last walk together. We'd been over to the 
swamp for honeysuckles, and he'd got his hands 
as full as they would hold, for he wouldn’t let 
me carry one for myself,and— (Mrs. Stuyvesant, 
isn’t it curious that to this day the smell of swamp 
honeysuckles turns me as sick as death?) But 
we came in laughing and talking, and Mrs. Bil- 
lings, the lady I boarded with, met us in the en- — 

, and says she, 

‘* * Abby, vour folks has come to see you, and 
they’re in the parlor. I guess you'd better go 
right in, if Mr. Rounseville will excuse you, for ° 
it’s pretty late.’ 

‘* I turned just as pale as death, and looked at 
Arthur, and he dropped down the flowers and 
caught my hands, 

‘¢ * Shall I come in-and speak to them now, 
Abby ?’ says he; and a little red streak came 
across his cheek, as it always did when he was 
worked up. But before I could reply Miss Bil- 
lings spoke up, sort of frightened, and says she, 

‘* «For the Lord's sake, don’t you do it, Arthur 
Rounseville, not in my house, for the square and 
Miss Marthy are fit to kill me now. I always 
thought your father was knowing to your at- 
tentions to Abby, I’m sure. And if the square 
didn't nmake no objections, I'm sure I don’t know 
why I should. There! goin Abby, go in quick !’ 

‘*She sort of pushed me along toward the 
door, and I went; but before I got there Ar- 
thur had me in his arms, and kissed me once— 
just once—square on my lips, a thing he’d never 
done before. 

‘© * Good - night, Abby! my Abby!” says he, 
real solemn; and I burst out crying, and choked 
out, ‘Good-night, dear, dear Arthur ;’ and then 
I was in the parlor; and there sat Jotham and 
Nancy, looking as cold and stern as two marble 
figgers. I didn’t speak to neither of ’em, nor 
they to me, for as much as five minutes, and I 
just had my cry out without caring a bit what 
they thought about it. At last, when I began 
to wipe up my eyes, Nancy spoke in her grim, 
hateful way, and says she, - 

‘** We've come to take you home, and high 
time too. Miss Billings has put up some of 
your things, and the rest can be sent by the 
stage; so get on your shawl and bonnet, and 
be ready when Jotham brings round the horse. 
It ’ll be as much as half a dollar for putting him 
up, I expect.’ 

‘“My tears dried up like fire at that, and [ 
riz right off my chair and looked at her. 

‘“To-night!’ says I. ‘Going to carry me 
off to-night !’ ; 

‘** Yes, miss, we be; and I wouldn't advise 
you to make any fuss about it—that is, if you've 
any decency left,’ says Nancy; and then I got 
mad. Well, it wouldn’t pay to tell all we said, 
back and forward; but at last, when I said up 
and down I wouldn't go till I’d seen Arthur 
again, Nancy pulled a letter out of her pocket 
and gave it to me without another word. I read 
it, and oh, Mrs. Stuyvesant, I thought then I'd 
got my death! It was from Miss Marthy Roun- 
seville to my sister, and of all the cruel, wicked, 
biting things that ever was said or wrote, that 
was the. beat-all. She said I was neglecting 
my studies, and losing my character, and leading 
away Arthur, and how he didn’t care for me, and 
I was always after him, and how the whole town 
was talking about me, and wound up by ordering 
my folks to come and get me right away before 
I was lost altogether ; and then she said here was 
twenty dollars to pay for a carriage to come over 
to Groton in, for it wasn't best to take me away 
in the stage for fear I'd make a fuss and create 
more scandal than I had already. There was a 
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litle more, but I couldn't see to read it for the 
tears that blinded me and the sobs that shook 
me all over; but through them all I heard Nan- 
cy’s vuice saying : 

‘*¢ And now I hope you're ready to hide vour 
head and get away from this place before any 
more know of your disgrace than do already. 
Get on your things!’ 

‘What could I do, a poor little frightened 
girl, with no one to help me stand out against 
those that I had been brought up to mind? I 
let them do as they liked, and in a few minutes 
more we was on the road home, I in the back of 
the covered wagon crying so that I couldn't set 
up straight, but just crouched down on the floor 
with my head on the seat. It had come on to 
rain, with thunder and lightning that scared the 
horse, and set Nancy to screaming so that Jotham 
swore right out at her, and I remember wishing 
the lightning would strike the wagon and be the 
death of me. Pious folks would say it was a 
wicked wish, but it was dreadful natural, and I 
don't know but it would have been the best thing 
that could have happened to me. 

‘‘When we got home I was sick. and it was 
a month before I set mv fvot out-of-doors again. 
It was a fever, and the doctor said I had studied 
too hard and then took cold; but, bless the man! 
he didn't know nothing about it. Nancy she 
took good care of me, but it wasn’t loving care; 
and how | did use to grieve after my dead moth- 
er, and pray to be took to live with her! but my 
time hadn't come, and I got well. My money 
was all gone—what with medicine and doctors’ 
bills, and paying a woman to help Nancy do the 
work my sickness mide. So as soon as I could 
I went back into the factory.” 

‘* But, Abby,” interposed I, ‘‘ didn’t you hear 
any thing from Arthur all this time?” = « 

‘* Not a word, ma’am; and somehow I couldn’t 
bring my mind to ask Nancy for any news, and 
she never spoke his name any more than if there 
wasn't such a thing. I did manage to ask if any 
letters had come for me while I was sick, but she 
tarned like a lion on me, and says she, 

“** Letters! who do you expect letters from, 
I'd like to know? I should think there'd been 
one letter too many from them folks already.’ 

‘*That- set me to crying, for I was so weak 
and broken down I conldn’t bear the leastest 
thing, and I never asked aguin. 

“*T had been in the mill about a week, when, 
one noon, as I was hurrying back from dinner, 
and the bell a-ringing in, I met him. I guess 
he was waiting for me by the way he came for- 
ward with his hand out, and the same dear smile 
on his face that I knew so well. 

‘**]T must see you, Abby,’ says he, quick and 
breathless. ‘May I come to your house this 
afternoon? What time will you be at home? 
Or will you go and walk with me now ?’ 

***T can’t see you, Arthur; I'll be home &t 
four o'clock,’ says I, not knowing what 1 did 
say, or what I meant; but he caught up my 
words, and repeated, ‘ Four o'clock, did you say? 
I must leave Lowell at five, but I will be at your 
brother’s house at four; and half an hour will 
convince you—’ 

‘** All in!’ shonted the porter, slamming to 
one half the gate, and 1 just rushed through be- 
fore the other came.’ 

‘“ All that afternoon my loom kept singing, 
‘Half an hour will convince you! half an hour 
will convince you!’ and I hardly knew whether 
I was glad or sorry when ten minutes to four 
o'clock came, and I got leave to go; for what was 
it that I was to be convinced of? and who could 
tell if I wasn’t better off without being convinced 
that Arthur loved me, if we never were to meet 
again? The church clock was striking four as 
I stood on my brother's door-step, and I looked 
up and down the street before I went in, but no- 
body was in sight, and nobody was in the little 
parlor; so I ran up stairs, and was so glad to 
have time to change my dress, and let down my 
hair and curl it as he-liked to see it, and put on 
a pink bow he’d given me, because he said it 
was just a match for my cheeks. Time enough! 
Yes, there was time enough, and too much time; 
for when all was done, and I sat on the foot of 
my bed, waiting and trembling, the charch clock 


* ° struck five, and Nancy came into my room with 
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some clean clothes from the wash. 

‘*° Qh,’ says she, as if she'd just thought of 
it, ‘‘that Groton feller was here a while ago, and 
left his regards for you, Abby.’ 

‘¢¢ Left his regards! Has he been, and I not 
know it!’ exclaimed I, starting ap. 

‘¢ “Yes, he was here at half past three, and 
staid about twenty minutes. He said he was 
going in the five-o clock train, and there it goes |’ 
and Nancy pointed to the railroad, where we 
could see the train just rushing out of sight. 

‘* Well, I can’t talk about it even now, and it 
was weeks before I knew what it was that hurt 
me, for my fever came back that night, and for 
davs and days they looked every minute to see 
me draw my last breath. Before I was well 
enough to ask a question sister Nancy was took 
down. They say she nursed me day and night, 
and killed herself a-doing it. I don’t know how 
that was, but conscience carries a dreadful sting- 
ing whip, and it may have drove her even to her 
death, for die she did, and never spoke word to 
me again. 

‘“ When I got 60 as to craw] about, they gave 
me a letter from Arthur. He said my sister had 
told him of my engagement to the overseer of 
our mill, and he forgave me, and hoped I would 
be happy, and bade me good-by forever, for he 
was just going to sail for Europe, and should not 
return for three or four years at least, by which 
time I should be a happy wife and mother. And 
then he said that after all it was best. for though 
le had been ready to defy his family and the 
world and every thing for my sake, it was 
far wiser and more prudent that each of us 
should remain in our own circle, and 
among our own associates. He was angry and 
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hurt when he said that; but still he said it, and 
I never tried to gainsay it, or reply to it. I just 
worked on in the mills for five or six years more, 
and then, while I was visiting brother Nathan 
one summer, Herman asked me to marry him, 
and so I did. We gut along very well together, 
but Herman wasn't never very forehanded, and 
I always had to work pretty hard, even while he 
lived, and harder still now that I'm left with the 
children.” 

‘‘ But Arthur! did you never hear from him 

in?” 

‘‘Not frem him direct, but I heard about bim 
once or twice. He studied doctoring off there, 
and when he come back he set up for himself in 
Feladelfy, and married a rich young lady there. 
Tirey say he’s a first-rate doctor, and a real smart 
man, and I wonder sometimes how he could ever 
have been any thing to a poor seamstress like 
me. I don’t suppose he'd recollect my name if 
he was to hear it now, but I sha'n't never forget 
his, nor his looks neither. Oh, Mrs. Stuyvesant, 
I wish you could have seen him! He was sucha 
pretty young man!” : 

Poor Abby’s tears were falling fast, and my 
own eyes were dim, as, after a few foolish words 
of attempted sympathy, I went away, murmur- 
ing to myself, 

“God pity them both, and pity us all 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall; 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these: It might have been!” 





FRENCH WEDDINGS AND 
FUNERALS. 


N the announcements of deaths and marriages 

there is no distinction of the sexes. ‘The cir- 
culars which are sent round tq all acquaintances 
(newspaper advertisements are not employed in 
France for such ends as these) contain, in one 
case, the names of the father and mother, if they 
be alive, and in the other, those of all relations, 
to the third degree. A billet de faire part, as 
these documents are called, is couched in inva- 
riable language, whatever be the position of the 
senders. For a marriage it always says, in in- 
verted duplicate, ‘‘ Monsieur and Madame A 
have the honor to inform you of the marriage 
of their son, M. Charles A, with Mademoi- 
selle Julie B;” and, in another sheet, ‘* Mon- 
sieur and Madame 13. have the honor to inform 
you of the marriage of their daughter, Mademoi- 
selle Julie B, with M. Charles A.” If you are 
invited to the wedding, the two printed notes 
contain the additional sentence, ‘‘and beg you 
to be present at the nuptial benediction, which 
will be given to them in such a church on such 
a day.” For a funeral the shape is different; 
the billet is in this form: ‘‘ You are begged to 
be present at the funeral service and burial of 
M. N, who died on the 9th instant, at the age 
of fifty years, after receiving the sacraments of 
the Church, which will take place on the 11th 
instant, in the church of ——, his parish, at 
eleven o'clock precisely. From M. A, Madame 
B,” and so on through twenty, thirty, or forty 
names, as the case may be, ‘his father, mother, 
wife, children, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
nephews, nieces, cousins, second cousins,” and 
various other forms of connection. If it be a 
notification of the death, without an invitation 
to the ceremony, then the wording is, ‘‘ M. A, 
Madame B,” and all the others, ‘*have the 
honor to inform you of the painful loss which 
they have sustained in the person of M. N, who 
died on the 9th instant,” etc., ‘‘ their son, hus- 
band, father, brother,” and so on. Births used 
to be notified in an analogous way, but the prac- 
tice has died out during the last thirty years, 
and no notice is now given of the arrival of new 
children. Most people attend the weddings to 
which they are convoked; every body goes to 
funerals: nothing is allowed to stand in the way 
of the latter duty, which is considered absolutely 
sacred, as being the last sign of sympathy you 
can offer. This is why French funerals present 
such long processions—why several hundred 
ple may often be seen marching bare-headed be- 
hind a hearse to church or to the cemetery. It 
is a touching custom, and every body joins in 
momentarily with its object by uncovering as 
the coffin passes. All these things, however un- 
important in themselves, are signs not only, of 
habit, but of feeling. They show how much the 
French associate themselves, externally at least, 
with each other's joys and sorrows; how every 
opportunity of demonstration is seized upon and 
utilized ;. how the manners of the nation reflect 
the sentiments which guide it, or which, at least, 
are supposed to guide it. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


Die E spring indemnifies Paris for her peniten- 
tial winter. The season is at its height, 
and, according to all appearances, is destined to 
last much later than usual. All those who have 
abstained from giving sumptuons dinners, all 
those who have been unwilling to attend large 
assemblies or to open their doors to the gay 
world, all the ladies who have forborne to wear 
their laces and diamonds, or, at least, such of 
their laces and diamonds as have not taken the 
road to Germany, are eager to make amends for 
their past abstinence. The receptions of M. 
Thiers at the Elysée during the Easter vacation 
of the Assembly unbuarred the doors for the re- 
newal of festivities, and through these half- 
opened doors the Parisian world eagerly poured 
into the salons so long closed and abandoned 
to solitude. These four receptions. which were 
very simple as to etiquette; were extremely brill- 
iant as to numbers and quality. Except to the 
dinners which preceded the receptions, no in- 


Vitations were issued: all were at liberty to at-- 


tend who wished, or at least who knew that their 
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presence would not scandalize the head of the 
government, or that they would not be too con- 

icuous through insignificance and obscurity. 
This nice distinction was perfectly understood by 
the Parisians, and to their praise be it said that 
among those who crossed the threshold of the 
palace of the Elysée during the four receptions 
there was not a single one whom M. and Madame 
would have hesitated to invite. All the salons, 
including the beautiful Gallery of Mirrors, were 
thrown open. M. Thiers was found in the first 
salon, standing and conversing with his usual 
vivacity. A few paces from him were Madame 
Thiers and her sister, Mademoiselle Dosne, both 
invariably and simply dressed in black. A few 
words from M. Thiers, and a shake of the hand 
if the guest had the honor of knowing him, and 
the ceremonial was ended. There was no dan- 
cing, no card-playing, ‘and no music: the only 
amusement was the eminently French enjoyment 
of conversing on affairs of the day in the artistic- 
ally decorated and brilliantly illuminated halls. 
The last reception took place on M. ‘Thiers’s 
seventy-fifth birthday. On the day following a 
great gala dinner and soirée were given by Prince 
Orloff, the Rassian embassador, recently installed 
at Paris. In all these receptions the ladies’ 
dresses were doubtless very rich and certainly 
very elegant, but comparatively simple. ‘I'he 
official world persists in setting this example, 
which as vet has a small following, as was seen 
at the late races, but which, if persevered in, 
must surely have its effect. Since good taste 
was perverted in France by the bad example of 
the government, there is every reason to hope 
that the contrary course.will bear good fruits in 
the end. 

No; certainly the dresses were not simple at 
the late races. Such masses of rich stuffs, such 
clouds of black and white, blue and pink laces! 
All the colors of the rainbow were to be seen 
there. Such lofty bonnets, with story upon 
Story covered with plumes and flowers! such 
wide silk scarfs, worn as sashes, and falling in 
cascades of loops, tied not in the middle, but on 
the left side! such unheard-of blendings of the 
most indescribable tints, producing a prismatic 
confusion ! 

Plain colors no longer hold the undisputed 
sway which they have enjoyed till of late. ‘They 
have given place to figures, bouquets, garlands, 
on silk, foulard, crépeline, and percale fabrics. 
But it would be a gieat mistake wholly to aban- 
don plain colors—so modest, so quiet, and so 
convenient to wear on a multitude of occasions. 
After so long protesting against the monotony of 
plain colors, I find myself forced to protest 
in turn against the monotony of figured stuffs, 
which now prevail universally. Even plain stuffs 
are made with designs, color on color. One of 
the prettiest fabrics of this kind is grenadine 
with satin stripes of the same shade, embroidered 
with a small figure or flower, also of the same 
color. Thin grenadine is made of all colors, 
but chiefly of the écru tints. Crépeline, a sort 
of crépe de Chine, but cheaper than the latter, 
has Pompadour figures on a white, salmon, 
écru, or gray ground, or else figures of the same 
color as the ground. Challie, which is nearly 
allied to crépeline, is made chiefly with satin 
stripes on a dead-lustre ground of the same 
color, or else entirely plain. The prettiest trim- 
ming for challie dresses, which I have never yet 
seen described, consists simply of a band of the 
material cut crosswise of the goods, from an inch 
and a half to two inches wids, and raveled out 
half its width to form a fringe; this band is 
sewed with very little fullness on the edges of 
the garment. and is surmounted by tbree bias 
folds of the sume material. This is all, but it is 
light, in good taste, and inexpensive. 

While giving figured fubrics all the praise they 
deserve, I can not be too severe on the delaines, 
coarsely printed in gaudy colors, and looking 
like cheap, flaunting wall-paper, that have found 
their way into the market. Plain delaine, that 
modest and inexpensive fabric, is always in good 
taste, but these printed delaine’ are frightful, and 
bespeak vulgar and pretentious wearers. 

A great many pvulonaises are in preparation, 
made of white, gray, or écru linen or batiste, 
embroidered with thread of the same color, and 
trimmed with insertion of the same shade as the 
batiste. The white and gray polonaises are worn 
over black silk and foulard skirts, both by those 
in second mourning and others. The écru 
polonaises are worn chiefly over maroon foulard 
skirts. Black grenadine, embroidered with col-. 
ored silk, is also much used for polonaises. I 
have seen one of this kind in preparation which 
was very original and in good taste. ‘The em- 
bruidery was executed with greenish turquoise 
blue ilk, for it needs at least three words to 
designate the shades now in vogue. The new 
blue partakes both of green and gray; it seems 


‘ copied from the ancient tapestries, and is known, 


indeed, in trade under the name of dleu pourri. 
Rotten as it may be, it produces a soft and har- 
monious effect over the transparency of the black 
grenadine, without the crudity of the contrast of 
pure bright blue. As to woolen fabrics, I re- 
peat that all printed designs should be discarded ; 
they should be simply embroidered with soutache 
or round cord; the latter, in black and white, 
with a rich design, has the effect of beautiful 
embroidery on black, gray, or neutral tints. Ex- 
cept this mixed cord, I advise that embroidery 
should be color on color, or at most a shade 
darker than the fabric. 

Few wrappings are worn; the polonaise takes 
their place. There are ages and circumstances, 
however, in which they are indispensable. For 
these many are made of light écru cashmere, 
with rolls of brown faye and brown woolen gui- 
pare. ‘hey are also made of black cashmere, 
embroidered with black soutache, and trimmed 
with black woolen guipure. The Dolman, a 
sacque very short behind, and furnished with 
immense slashed sleeves. will be much worn 
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later in the season for traveling and at the sea- 
side. This will be generally of white opera flan- 
nel, with white, blue, brown, or black figures or 
raised stripes. The double collar, rather small, 
is still very much in vogue. ‘The same garment 
is being made for watering-places in very light 
écru or light gray ladies’ cloth; the edges ara 
cut in points or scallops, and finished with a 
bias fold of silk of the same color. The prettiest 
one,that I have seen was made of vert-de-gris 
cashmere, embroidered with soutache of the 
same shade, and lined with foulard, also of the 
same color. 

There is little change to be noted concerning 
bonnets. They are still very small, very high, 
and excessively overloaded with trimming. 
Many are of black, maroon, or dark gray straw ; 
in this case the ribbons and other trimmings are 
light—pink, blue, English green, or orange. On 
the other hand, white and yellow straw bonnets 
are trimmed with dark colors—maroon, black, 
garnet, dark green, etc. The trimmings are 
often of two shades of the same color. We also 
see many black lace bonnets, trimmed with a 
small scarf or large barbe of black lace, the ends 
of which fall behind in unequal lengths so as to 
cover the diminishing chignon. 

Little girlsa—I mean those whose rich mothers 
trick them out like dolls—dress more conspicu- 
ously than their seniors. I saw a miss of ten 
yesterday promenading in a dress of gray silk, 
composed of a short skirt trimmed with five bias 
folds bound with red velvet; very short tunic, 
amounting to little more than a small round 
apron, with a pouf behind of the same silk, bor- 
dered with a broad band of red velvet; waist 
open square over a high nansook chemisette. 
‘The waist had long basques and very large, wide, 
slashed sleeves, with nansook under-sleeves to 
match the chemisette. The waist and sleeves 
were trimmed, like the skirt, with three bias folds 
of silk boand with red velvet. Gray straw hat, 
trimmed with a ruche of red velvet ribbon and a 
tuft of gray feathers, tipped with shaded red. 
The same dress is made of simpler fabrics—écru 
or gray linen or batiste, with garnet, blue, or 
green soutache embroidery. Little boys from 
two and a half to four and a half years old, who 
fre too young to wear a more masculine garb, 
are dressed in a skirt plain io front and kilt- 
pleated at the sides and in the back. With this 
skirt is worn a small jacket, with or without 
revers. This kind of suit is made of all fabrics, 

‘plain or plaid, from white Holland linen to 
light woolen stuffs, for summer wear. 
EMMELINE RarMonp. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Reoree ror Curme Hams (mode in Virginis).—Rub 
the outside skin well with salt, then turn the ham 
over; have saltpetre and black pepper ground and 
mixed in equal proportions; put a dessert -spoonfal 
of this compuound in at the hock, and rub another 
well in at the bone underneath. Then first rnb well 
with brown sugar, or plaster over this side with mo- 
lasses; then rub well with salt, and lay on a great deal. 
Pack the hams always with the skin downward. Let 
the hams remain packed thus in salt for four weeks. 
Then shake off the salt, rnb again the under side 
and hock with black pepper (ground), and with hick- 
ory ashes all over. Hang up and emoke for four 
or five weeks. Then they may be taken down and 
kept in any dry place. Hams from hogs weighing 
one hundred and sixty or one hundred and seventy 
pounds make the nicest sized joints for the table of a 
private family. Many persons who would like to put 
up their own bacon, especially in town, are deterred 
from so doing by the fact that they do not possess the 
convenience of a regular smoke-house, or are not 80 
situated as to be able to give the requisite attention to 
the smoking. Fires often ensue from carelessness in 
this respect. An objection of this sort may be obvi- 
ated by the use of pyroligneous acid. As juicy, deli- 
cious hams as we have ever seen were cured in this 
manner: Proceed precisely as above directed; hick- 
ory ashes may be dispensed with until you come to 
the smoking part; then lay your hams on a table, or 
upon boards in some ont-house or any airy situation 
where they need not be disturbed for a few days. 
Having procured some pyroligneous acid from a drug 
store, paint well with a brush on all sides. Expose to 
the air, and when well dried give a second coating. 
Turn repeatedly until all appearance of moisture has 
disappeared, and your hams will have all the flavor 
and keeping qualities of those which have been sub- 
jected to the much more tedious process of smoking 
over a smouldering fire. Having now well cured the 
bam, the next thing fs to guard against the depreda- 
tions of the fly in a timely, judicious manner. This is 
easily and surely done if you are ready to put away 
before the first warm days of spring bring this most 
industrious of the housekeeper's foes into sudden and 
alarming activity. Get together a quantity of old 
newspapers or wrapping paper, fold securely around 
each ham, and then inclose in a bag made of canvas 
or unbleached shirting muslin, and your task is dcne. 
As these bags keep from year to year, and afford such 
certain protection agafnst the attacks of the fly, we 
are sure no housekeeper will ever regret the little out- 
lay of means and time required in their preparation. 

To Cure SuovuLpEeRs anp Jow1is.—Shoulders when 
treated as hams may be so nearly as nice that they are 
frequently mistaken for the same. They contain so 
much more bone, however, that they are never 80 eco- 
nomical a dish. Being thinner through, they require 
only about half as much salt, saltpetre, and pepper to 
cure them, but otherwise the same treatment. Jowls 
still leas, for, if too heavily salted, the fat quickly be- 
comes rusty and strong. 

Cames.—Chines are best cured by immersion in a 
simple brine, having been previously rubbed with a 
little saltpetre. They should not be kept more than 
about six weeks, as they are also liable to rust, and are 
ready for use in a week or ten days after being put in 
brine. When boiled with nice tender heads of cab- 
bage, they furnish a much more digestible meal than 
when the same vegetable is served up with old bacon. 
The Virginia accompaniment of corn-dodgers or corn- 
cakes, hastily baked upon the griddle, is generally 
esteemed necessary to complete the dish. Coru-bread 
seems in some mysterious way to neutralize the grease, 
and render edible what would be otherwise found too 


groes for many palates. 
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Fringe for Parasols, 
Cravats, etc. 


To make this fringe knot 
fine silk strands, consisting 
of twelve threads each, in 
the outer edge of the article 
to be trimmed at intervals 
of an eighth of an inch, in 
such a manner that both 
ends of each strand hang 
down of an even length. 
Knot always two strands 
side by side, observing the 
illustration, divide each of 
the fringe strands thus 
formed into halves, again 
divide each thread strand, 
and tie half of one strand 
and half of the next togeth- 
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ular intervals in the latter, 
each a quarter of an inch 
from the upper edge. Then 
work with a thread of col- 
ored saddler’s silk four but- . 
ton-hole stitch loops, pass- 
ing the needle through the 
holes, and before working 
each loop take up three 
beads; this first row on the 
upper edge of each quill thus 
counts twelve beads. Work 
the mosaic, bringing the 
thread through the next 
bead of the preceding row, 
take up one bead, slip the 
thread through the second 
following bead of the row, 
and continue in this manner. 
Narrow on the under round- 















er in one knot; after every 
six of these knots, how- 
ever, leave two halves un- 
touched (see illustration). 
In a similar manner work 
five more rows of knots, 
in doing this, in order to 
form the points as shown 
by the illustration, again 
leave one-half of each un- 
touched in every row of 
knots at both sides of the 
two half strands previously 
left untouched. In the last 
(the seventh) row- of knots 
tie the two remaining 
strands of each point to- 
gether-in one knot; the 
remaining ten half strands, | Mp £ Dias: ee ¥y 
which have previously been Tie Lipa © i © eRe 


ed end of the quill, passing 
over two instead of one bead 
several times there. Push 
the beads of the last round 
close together and fasten the 
thread. ‘To join both sec- 
tions cover a piece of coarse 
silk elastic cord with two 
threads of colored saddler’s 
silk as shown by Fig. 3 on 
page 364; but instead of 
forming small loops on both 
sides, before working the 
double knots take up always 
one bead. Finish the cord 
covered in this manner with 
two larger beads on the ends, - 
and then fasten it on the 
section of the case. Finally, - 










Fig. 1.—Satmon Gros GRAIN 
PARASOL. 


For pattern and description see 
Bupplement, No. TX., 


Fig. 2.—Macve Sirk anp Lace 
PARASOL. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. V., 
Figs. 22 and 23, 
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Fig. 3.—Wuite Crtrp For pattern and descrip- 
pe CuIneE AND Kyitrep | tion see Supplement, 
PARASOL. ' No. VL, ig. 24, 
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Fig. 5.—Ecru Campric ANnp 
WHITE GUIPURE PARASOL, 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 





Fig. 4.—Ecru Poncre 
PARASOL. 


For pattern and description sec 
upplement, No. VIII., 
ga. 26 and 27. 


fasten the two tassels of colored 
saddler’s silk and beads on each 
section as shown by the illus- 
tration, 


Vignettes in White Em- 
broidery for Handker- 
chiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 364, 
THESE Vignettes are suitable 
for trimming handkerchiefs, toi- 
lette cushions, memorandum-' 
books, album covers, visiting-- 
card cases, etc. On handker- 
chiefs they are worked with fine 
white embroidery cotton in sat- 
in, half-polka, button-hole, and 


left untouched, are braided 
together as shown by the il- 
lustration, and . every five 
strands are tied together in 
one knot. 


Lace Borders with 
Foundation for Para- 
sols, Veils, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue figures for the foun- 
dation of these borders are 
alternated in regular succes- 
sion. Both designs are work- 
ed on fine black silk lace. 
Transfer the design to paper 









ba eae a eae li ; back stitch; for the lace stitches inside 

f th a en 2 inks th bh oo ‘the Ree re of the letters use fine thread. If designed 
il ts ah. Fo r thé bo ag, of 1. PM r¥ 4 Pa a F for card-cases, etc., they are worked on 
Aer black chenille ike fox: Fig 2 wees x silk or leather with colored saddler’s silk, 
black filling silk. Fill the space in- Fig. 6.—Lrtac Sirk anv VALENCIENNES Fig. 7.—Faw-cororen Gros or wen gold thread and fine twisted gold 
side of the design figures with lace Lace PAaRrasot. GRAIN PARASOL. cord, 





stitches of black sewing silk, button- For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern see description in Supplement. 
hole stitch the scallops on the outer No, VIL; Pig 3. 
edge, and cut away the projecting 

material. ‘The small dots on Fig. 1 and the buds on Fig. 2 are 


worked in button-hole stitch. 


Bead and Knotted Knitting-needle Case. | ae 


See illustration on page 364. 


4 ; ’ i i= - 4 ; 4 +‘ 
To maké this knitting-needle case take the two lower ends, each 4 , é | g $4 $ ) ° way as great monarchs. From some Egyptian paintings it appears 
two inches and a half long, of two quills, and cover them with steel Gy . 
bends in the well-known bead mosaic. In-order to fasten the first 4 ] | 3 é & ¢ > © tw o $ § | ] 
row of beads on the upper edge of each quill bore four holes at reg- rae 6 yi a Pa § & F s 
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CATS. 
WE. must go back to the history of that wonderful people, the 
Egyptians, to find the first mention of cats. They were then 

| so prized that they took a high place among the sacred animals. 
ag OTS 1 When a cat died a natural death, people mourned in a regularly ap- 
- “ pointed manner. The remains were embalmed with costly drugs 
\ | 7 and spices, so that cat mummies have been preserved in the same 
& that sportsmen took them out in boats to take water-fowl, as we 
7 should use retriever dogs. Cambyses took Pelusis by depending 
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Fig. 1.—Lace BorpER WITH FOUNDATION FOR mares Fig. 2,—Lace BorpER witH FounpDATION FOR 
PARASOLS, VEILS, ETC. FRINGE FOR PARASOLS, CRAVATS, ETC. PARASOLS, VEILS, ETC. 
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upon the Egyptian veneration for the cat. He gave each soldier a live cat in- 
stead of a shield, and the garrison surrendered rather than injure the animals. 
It has been supposed that the cat owed its consecration and divine honors among 
the Egyptians to a peculiar physical attribute, the contractibility and dilatability 
of the pupil of the eye—exhibiting a mysterious illustration of the moons 
changes. This seems to be borne ouf by the statement of Fosbroke in his 
‘* Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” that the cat was the symbol of the moon, or Isis. 

The various names for the cat— 
French, chat; Italian, gatto; Latin, 
catus; Arabicy kite kitta; Welsh, 
cath; Persian, chat—are derived 
probably from the sound made by the 
animal when spitting. Gibbe, or Gib, 
applied to the male cat, is a contrac 
tion for Gilbert, as that name was 
formerly applied to a cat, as Tom is: 
now. Chaucer (‘‘ Romance of the 
Rose”) translates Thibert le Cas by 
Gibbe our cat. The game of cat’s- 
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PALETOT FOR GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 
YEARS OLD.—BACK. 


For pattern and ee ky see Supplement, 
No. XVI., Figs. 54-62. ’ 


CLoaKk witH Caper For GIRL 
FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD.—FRrRonrt,. 


For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 48-53. 


cradle has nothing to do 
with the cat, but- is so 
called, according to Nares, 
from cratche, an ancient 
word for a manger, and 
was cratch-crudle, the 
manger which held the 
holy child. In Wycliffe’s 
version of the Bible, ec. 
1380 (St. Luke, ii. 7), 
we have, ** And sche bare 
hir first borun sone, and 
wlappid hym in clothis, 
and leide hym in a 
cracche.” ‘The Genoa ver- 
sion of 1557 has cretche. 
The Rey. S. Lysons, in a work 
called ‘* The Model. Merchant of the 
Middle Ages,” published in 1860, 
gives a considerable number of facts 
to show that the story of Whitting- 
ton and his cat is nota myth. Sev- 
eral facts in his account of the mat- 
ter seem indisputable. At the age 
of twenty-five Richard (son of Will- 
iam de Whityngdon, lord of the 
“manor of Paunt by Gloucestershire, 
and born 1361) was so rich as to be 
able to lend Philip Mansell, his ma- 
ternal uncle by half-blood, five hun- 
dred pounds (five thousand pounds 
in those days). It is quite certain 
that he married his master’s -daugh- 
ter, Alice Fitzwarren, and became 
thrice lord mayor of London, name- 
ly, in 1397, 1406, and 1419. On one 
occasion he lent one thousand pounds 
(or ten thousand pounds of our cur- 
rency) toHenry.1V. His profits as 
a London mercer must have been 
very lucrative. With Richard Har- 
weden he rebuilt the nave of West- 
minster Abbey in 1415, and at his 
sole cost built and endowed St. 
Michael Paternoster, the Guildhall 
chapel, and gave as much as four 
thousand pouuds of our money to- 
ward supplying the library of the 
Grayfriars’ Monastery in Newgate 
Street with books. ‘The cat story 
does not, however, rest on so sure a 
foundation. Mr. Keightley thinks 
that in 1375, when the celebrated 
voyage is supposed to have been 
made, the west coast of Africa was 
nearly as unknown to Europe as 
America. . Mr. Lysons replies that, 
in 1344 (thirty-one years before the . 
cat theory), according to Hackluyt, 
Macham, an Englishman, discov- 
ered the island of Madeira, off the 
west coast of Africa, and sailed along 
the coast of Morocco; and upon his 
information many adventurers went 
out. Travelers have mentioned the 
enormous amount of rats and the 
-seareity of cats in West Africa. The 
Machams, or Machins, appear to be 
an old Gloucestershire family, still 
resident in the county, some now 
living on the property which in the 
medieval period belonged to the 
Fitzwarrens. As Mr. Lysons re- 
marks, it would be interesting to 
trace whether Hugh Fitzwarren sent 
his venture out on hearing of his 
neighbor’s discovery. On August 
16, 1862, Mr. Lysons was able to 
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plement, No. XIV. 


MAnrever For Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 13-15, 


Fig. 1.—Sitk Dress with Sasu Enps.—SIpDeE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IT., Figs. 9-12. 
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PALETOT FOR GIRL FROM 8 To 10 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs. 16-21. 
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YEARS OLD, 
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add a remarkable confirmation of his theory. On that date he communicated to 
Notes and Queries the discovery of a sculptured stone in basso-relievo in West- 
gate Street, Gloucester, representing young Whittington with his cat in his arms. 
An ancient rent-roll in the possession of the corporation of Gloucester (c. 1460) 
supplies the information that the house (in the foundation of which the relic was 
discovered ) belonged to the great-nephew of the Lord Mayor Whittington. Two 
able archeologists, Messrs. Franks and Albert Way, saw the stone at the Worcester 
congress of the Archeological Institute, and pronounced it of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. ‘* This diseovery,” suys Mr. Ly- 
sons, ‘‘must, I think, set at rest for- 
ever all question on the subject of the 
cat; but if skeptics will still contend 
that ‘there was no part of the known 
world to which a cat could be sent to 
. realize a sum sufficient to lay the foun- 


refer them to the state of things in Mo- 


OLD. 


PALETOT FOR GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 
YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVI., Figs. 54-62. 


2 tro 4 Years oL_p.~—Back. 


For pattern, design, and description 
see Suppl, No. XV., Figs. 48-53. 


rocco, even down. to 
1780, as described in 
Lempriere’s ‘Taur to 
Morocco,’ in Pinkerton’s 
‘Voyages’ (xv. 7386), 
where it is related as ‘a 
singular circumstance 
that in the immediate 
vicinity of Morocco, for 
some distance round the 
city, the ground is total- 
ly occupied by a great 
number of rats of ‘a 
larger species than any 
I had before seen, which 
burrow under- ground 
: like rabbits, and allow 
_8trangers to approach very near be- 
fore they retire to their holes.’” It 
is curious that Pennant, speaking 
of the rebuilding of Newgate by 
Whittington’s executors, says, ‘‘ his 
Statue, with the cat, remained in a 
niche to its final demolition on the 
rebuilding of the present prison.” 

We turn to Brand’s ‘‘ Popular 
Antiquities” for the folk-lore of 
cats. Melton, in his ‘* Astrologas- 
ter,’’ says, ‘‘when the cat washes 
her face over her eares, we shall 
have great store of raine.” The 
sneezing of a cat was considered a 
lucky omen to a bride who was to 
be married the nextday. In Wills- 
ford’s ‘‘ Nature Secrets,” ‘‘cats cov- 
eting the fire more than ordinary, 
or licking their feet and trimming 
the hair of their heads and mus- 
tachios, presages rainy weather.” 
In the ‘‘ Statistical Account of Scot- 
land” it is stated that if a-cat was 
permitted to leap over a corpse it 
portended misfortune. 

The Angora cat is a very beauti- 
ful object, with fine silyery hair. 
‘The Persian cat*is often more silky 
in appearance than the Angora, 
though the color is different, being 
gray. Pure white Persians, with 
blue. eyes, are most beautiful ani- 
mals; but, strange to say, they are 
always deaf. ‘Those exhibited at 
the recent cat show at the London 
Crystal’ Palace had this peculiarity. 
Some years ago there was a white 
Persian cat at Allesbury Rectory, 
near Coventry, England, quite deaf. 
Of her many kittens those quite 
white were always deaf, but those 
with the least color could hear well. 
‘The Isle of Man produces the tail- 
Jess cat, a very curious variety. 
When these are crossed with an or- 
dinary tailed cat, the progeny ex- 
hibits the intermediate stages be- 
tween tail and no tail. 

A tortoise-shell tomcat is ex- 
tremely rare. Mr. Broderip, writing 
in 1847, says: ‘‘A friend, not less 
noted for his scientific labors than 
his fund of anecdotes, tells us that 

-some twenty-five or (by’r Lady) 
thirty years ago, a tortoise - shell 
tomeat was exhibited in Piccadilly, 
where the Liverpool Museum was 
afterward shown, and where dow- 
agers and spinsters thronged to the 
levee, as was recorded in the cari- 
catures of the day. One hundred 
guineas, says our philosophical friend 
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MANTELET FoR GiIkL FROM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 32 and 33. 


_ Fig. 2.—Sitk Dress witn Sasw Ewvs.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 9-12. 
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of many tales, was the price asked; and I saw 
many a longing, lingering, coroneted coach at 
the door of the exhibition-room.” Cats and 
spinsters are not always associated, for at the 
Crystal Palace show of the prizes offered thirty- 
two were gained by geritlemen, fifteen by mar- 
ried ladies, and only four by spinsters. Mo- 
hammed had a favorite cat; that of Petrarch 
was at its death placed in a niche in his room ; 
and Dr. Johnson took great delight in bringing 
home oysters for his cat when it was ill, Mrs. 
Griggs, of Southampton Row, who died January 
16, 1792, left in her house eighty-six living and 
twenty-eight dead cats. She left one hundred 
and fifty pounds a yeur to maintain her black 
servant and the cats. No one could paint a cat 
like Gottfried Mind, who died at Bern in 1814. 
Iie actually had eight hundred live ones, but 
these were ordered to be killed, as some were 
believed to be mad. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. A. M.—We have said many times that we will not 
answer questions about dress by mail.—Our apron- 
polonaise has no basques. There are three Marguerite 
polonaises, all of them handsome. ‘ 

Evo.s.—Make a simple Swiss muslin suit by Mar- 
guerite Dolly Varden pattern. Your buff muslin need 
not be altered. Make your black silk by Plain Basque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No.8, Vol. V. Get a 
gray cashmere for traveling, and make by Marguerite 
polonaise pattern. A black striped grenadine is the 
next moat desirable suit. , 

Harrixy.—Black alpaca made by the suit pattern 
Ullustrated in Bazar No. 8, ¥ol. V., will be appropriate 
for all weathers. Your other questions have been an- 
swered in former numbers. . 

Lrxax Lax.—Send the invitations in your father's 
name. 

Inquisitive.—The sleeveless sacque and suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., will be a good model 
for your eilk dress and mantle. 

Mo1.tiue—Your gray sample will dye blue, but will 
take black better. 

Brp.—Your sample is Dolly Varden foulard. 

Sorum—The kilt pleating is left loose at the bét- 
tom of the skirt, but held in place by stitches on the 
wrong aide. 

Wiunniz.—Read answer above to “‘ Inquisitive.” 

N. N. R. anp An Ovp Sunpsoriser.—We sell for twen- 
ty-five cents patterns for infants’ entire wardrobe. 
Bazar, No. 35, Vol. IV., has illustrations of those gar- 
ments, and discusses suitable materiala. We'do not 
reply by mail 

M. C. W.—Use the Marguerite polonaise pattern for 
your white grenadine, and place a ruche or other trim- 
ming where the lining ends. : 

Havry Qureiwst.—You failed to inclose sample. 

Crara aNp Hauiiz.—If you had read the Bazar care- 
fally you would bave seen that we sell patterns of the 
Marguerite and Dolly Varden polonaises, and also that 
we have given directions for making kilt pleating and 
cross book-marks. e 

Neti T.—Trim your black silk skirt with narrow 
lengthwise ruffies (gathered and bias) on the front 
breadth, and put two wide straight flounces, edged 
with narrow ruffies, on the other breadtha. Lace and 
jet trim the rest of the suit. A cashmere cape is pref- 
erable to a silk one, and not warmer. Your last sum- 
mer’s suit need not be altered. Read Lace Sacques in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. V.; also 
hinta about black suita. Use the Marguerite polonaise 
for organdy. Filuting will atili be worn on thin wash 

" dresses. 

Dotty Varpren.—Your goods is tan-colored épin- 
geline. ° 

M. E. B.—Your pale green cambric will look well 
made by Marguerite polonaise, trimmed with ruffles of 
the material with white braid on thent. 

A. C. L.—A black grenadine for a fleshy middle-aged 
lady should have a skirt with deep kilt pleating, and 
a Marguerite polonaise.—Fresh benzine will clean 
your ribbons. 

Rotn H. H.—The Bazar has said many times that 
side pleatings are cut straight across the goods from 
selvedge to selvedge. 

Mus. G. H. V.—Use suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 

No. 8, Vel. V. 

' Cranissa A.—Your gray cashmere, trimmed with 
braiding, embroidery, or passementerie and fringe, 
will be very handsome. over black or gray silk skirts. 
Polonaise is pronounced as if spelled po-lo-naze—not 
polonay, as some callit. Faille ia soft gros grain. 

H. L. L—A gray cashmere polonaise made by the 
Marguerite Dolly Varden pattern would be handsome 
with your gray poplin skirt. 

A Constant Sussorinek.—Your samples came after 
we had destroyed the letter in which they failed to 
arrive; hence we can not recall your questions. 

Sraft Tnorne.—Get wool serge of light quality for 
summer traveling drese in Europe. . 

Mas. J. M.—The princesse dress is pretty for your 
little girl's piqué. Trim with insertion and ruffles of 
embroidered cambric. Can not tel! you the quantity. 

Constant Reaper.—The English Walking-Coat Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 38, Vol. 1V., is what you want 
for boys of eight years. . 

Mure. V. H. B.—Eight yards of French calico will 
make a Dolly Varden polonaise. 

Epits:—Make a Victoria lawn by Marguerite Polo- 
naise pattern, and trim with side pleatings. 





Mrs. Coyne, Richmond, N. Y., has used hef 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine 
since Sept., 1857, for the work of a large family ; 
learned to use it without any instruction, and in 
three days has made 3 shirts, hemmed 3 tuble- 
cloths and 6 towels, It is the only machine that 
does work nicely enough for her. Her little 
daughter learned to use it in one afternoon, and 
can run it as fast and do as good work as any one. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. —{ Com. | 





DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


SarmatToca Srrinos, New Yors, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Luna, Fematr, and Cxronio Diseases. 
Turkish, Russian Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air 
Bathe, H dropathy Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Cure, Calisthenics &c. Send for Circulars, indorsed 
by plehop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D.—{Com. } 








—— 


Barsrns.—Honest and intelligent ones recommend 
Burnett's Cocoaine.—(Conz.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggiate. 











MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
hams; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cousart, with Arnol 
Constable, & Co.; C.C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mra, C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEFFERS, ,t!73, 
LADIES? "2252, ° 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on recefpt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Mesars. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 718 Broa ay Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address ‘Mra C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


Ao: CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 








GARMENTS. 


Silk, Grenadine, and Baptiste Suite. Camel's-Hair 
Cashmere, and other Choice Fabrics in Mantles. Also, 
an Elegant Assortment of Choice Patterns in Thread 


and Lama Lace Points and Jackets. All at very Low 


Prices. 
THREAD LACE PARASOL 
COVERS. 


Black Thread and Guipure Trimming Laces, much 
below Regular Prices. White and Colored Lama, 
White and Ecrn Cluny (extra widths), and White Silk 
QGuipure Laces, suitable for Dress Trimmings. 


PARASOLS, 
SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS, 
a complete stock. 
N. B.—Lace Covera mounted in every style. 


BLACK 








MEN’S HOSIERY 


AND UNDERWEAR. 


Silk, Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, Gauze and Gossa- 
mer Merino; Men's Half Hose in same fabrics. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOSIERY 
and Stock of Undergarments now complete. 





INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


We are now offering two lines of the regular make 
of BLACK- FILLED SQUARES, at $150 and $175, 
much below regular value. 


Also, a full assortment of Fine India Open Centres, 
from $100 and upward. 


Ranpoore Chudda Squares, from $25 and upward. 


At JACKSON’S FAMILY MOURNING 
STORE is offered the choicest and most ex- 
tensive stock of Mourning Goods ever imported. 
Silk and Wool Iron Grenadines are a specialty, 
and may be purchased at present much below their act- 
ual value. Funeral outfits are furnished to order at 
short notice.° 
COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Woreteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Orfental and’ Cam 
Chairs. Algo, Guipure and Point Laces, and materi 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tonsa, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone, Mon- 
rams and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 


silk, or worsted, én artistic style, at the lowest prices. 
MOTHERS, . 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y¥ 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 





Extensively used and recommended - 
V by the most eminent ph icians. U 
la by Drnggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


IN FAN TS. 


Can't do without the Eureka 

; Button-Hole Cutter. Sent 
to any address for 85 centa. Agents 
wanted. C. W. DENNIS, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


Clee Lloyd’s Patent Adjustable, to fit all 
windows. G. L. KELTY & COMPANY 
7% Broadway, N. Y. 


Meee oe _ wopdertals cone 
amusing. 25¢c.a package; Srsso ac , $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. t Wemyss, 730 Brosdway N Y. 
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DOLLY VARDEN Polonajee is the charming nov- 


elty of the season, and becomnes the decided favorite 
of all who see it, when Dolly Varden goods—much in 
vogue—or any kind of wash material is used. By 
nnbuttonin e lapels at the side and back, and by 
loosening the belt, it becomes a plain pelisse, without 
lait or gather; by readjusting again it is transformed 
to an clegant, eon lonaise. As this change 
eu ee e va ier) : ee at ae as 
t requires on ards of yard- OPraee easy 
to see why it 30 ‘high! honored. 
of pattern, including a CLOTH MODEL, which shows 
exactly how to make and put it together, and how it 
will look when finished, ¢1. . 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To any person who will 
cut this advertisement out, and inclose it with $1 to 
us before the first day of June next, we will mail to 
them this pattern, with the cloth model, and will send 
them SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR FOR ONE YEAR FREE! NOW is the time 
to subscribe for the BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD, AND THE ONLY FASHION 
PUBLICATION that Imports styles and furnishes 
patterns of them. We give a C H MODEL with 
eve attern. ee subscription price is 
ON LLAR A We give every subacriber 
fone of their own selection to the value of 

LF A DOLLAR. 

Single copy mailed for 25 cents. If you wish for 
some ng ARE in Summer style, send stamp for 
“SMI ILLUSTRATED SPECIAL.” Address 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 


H AIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
i 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
28 Inches long, weight 23 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% Oz, only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only 39 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 32 inches, only $1 50. 
BACK CURLS, | 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full seta. Natu- 
ral curly. 


Size. My Price. Retails in N.Y. for 
Medium........... C00 seceded: $10 00 
Large............. B00) sax ttenseess 12 00 
Extra Large....... 10°00 5 esaseverincs 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only............... ¢1 50 
“« 2 es ae At ghee eaiea esha ere kcs 2 00 
“ 322 ‘ as Oo eh Baca tying 8 00 
“ 4-24 “s Oe) pana ye baie he ous 3 50 
‘6 §.—26 * a OE ete cos ey att paacid 4 50 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase bair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Eatablished 1843. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St 
. New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. ‘ 

poneenonnen answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. : 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


COZZENS’ 
West Point Hotel 


Will open on the first day of June, in order to accom- 
modate all who desire to witness the June Examina- 
tion at the MILITARY ACADEMY. Early applica- 
tion for rooms should be made to 

EDWARD COZZENS, West Point, N. Y. 


“HILSSON ELASTIC.” 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 
ever worn —combining healthfulness and economy 
with durability and elegance of design. Patented Ang. 
16,1870. Large profits for Agents. Sample pairs (sil- 
ver plated) sent, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cts. Address 
all orders tothe HELIX WIRE CoO., Bridgeport, Conn. 











ga 


Beantifies the complexion by removing eee and all 

other di able disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


¢ MADE FROM ® 
y AO rar 50 Genta, teat Oo 


retail quick tor $40. M, Youxo, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 
M ON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
l Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
fol particulars FREE. 8. M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


$425 A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFAOTULERS OF 


. FINE 
ELECTRO -PLATED 
WARE. 














This illustration represents a 
new design of Electro- Plated 
Fork, manufactured by Reed 
& Bartou In design and finish 
it so much resembles the solid 
silver that even an expert would 
find it difficult to detoct the dif- 
ference. 


All their forks and spoons are 
made of the finest quality of 
Nickel Silver, and are heavily 
plated with pure silver. 


They also manufacture al- 
most every other article of T'a- 
ble-Ware, such as Tea and 
Dinner Sets, Cake Bas- 
kets, Fruit Stands, Wa- 

‘ter Sets, &c., in many new 
and beautiful designs. 


They pay especial attention 
to their Patent Seamless- 
Lined Ice- Pitchers, 
which have been so thoroughly 
tested and given such satisfac- 
tory results. 

REED & BARTON 
now have one of the largest 
works in the country, but they 
find it necessary te make ex- 
tensive additions this season. 
They will, besides greatly en- 
larging their principal factory, 
build a new one, 240 x 40, three 
stories high, with French roof, 
thus adding more than 40,000 
square feet of floor to the space 
now occupied in the production 
of their goods. 


They have sales- 
rooms at the factory, 
at Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts, and at No. 2 
Maiden Lane, New 


York. “GEM” PATTERN. 


‘TO THE TRADE.—We offer full lines 
of Novelties in Rich Ribbons, Ladies? 
Neck-Ties, including Plain and Fancy 
Windsor. Made-up Lace Goods in Rufe- 
files and Articles for Neck Wear. Dress 
Trimmings in Gimps and Fringes, also 
York Lace and Colored English Crepes, 
both elegant trimmings for this season. 

Our Specialty is Novelties for Ladies’ 
Wear. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 Broadway, near 13th St., N. ¥. 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH'FS, 
GENTS’ AND LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 


NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES 
SOAPS, PERFUMES, BRONZES, BASKETS, BABY 
CARRIAGES. OF TOYS AND DOLLS WE HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 


WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPGRTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 
STREETS, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newana 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts In every Man’s House 
without the aid ofa medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 

t demand for this development of 
Optical Science shows it to be ONE OF THR 
WonpDerRs OF THE AGE! Sent post-paid for 50 cts.. with 
direct ons L,WALKER & CO. Box 4099, Boston. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotcls 
with first-claes 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same qnality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All pocda warranted. 
SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 


COLGATE & CO’5 











‘CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 


fume, and ts in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


W. HAUSSER, 5 Waverley Place, N.Y., Im- 

e porter and Manufacturer of Human Hair Goods 

wholesale and retail. The Latest oe The Best and 

Cheapest Ho'r Goods in the United States. Orders 
from the country sre promptly executed, C. O. D. 
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The PEAKE BRAND 
of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs now com- 
mand universal approbation. 
The distinctive qualities 
which have gained for these 
“})= || goods such great favor and 
a. |} unprecedented demand are, 
I. They are all pure 
Linen, even to the low- 
est grade. 

II. They are made of 
the best material. 
IIT, Their fine texture & uniform quality. 
IV. Their great strength and durability, 

which make them superior to all others. 

hese are sold by moet of the Dry-Gooda 
Merchants in all the cities and towns throughout the 
United States, 


gw Purchasers will know them, as a Mountain 


Peak, precisely like the above, fa stamped on cach 
dozen and piece. 
PEAKR, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


We request. the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


» 


will execute a greater variety 
of séwing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 





of construction and finish rec-. 


ommend it as THE BEST. 
“WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 


iB 
—e MU a. 
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NEW DESIGN 
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NDER™ PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL 


™ every where, 
> $75 to $250 per month, mate ana te: 
@= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
g= COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
ca CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
supertor manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pny $1000 
| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
t2 makes the ‘* Elastic Lock Stitch." Every second 
we stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
g= puiled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
E@> from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
Bpcom mission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

“t] Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU.; or St. Louia, Mo. 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 





Moulton Rolls, 








3 a Most Durable; 
7 — PROVIDENCE Double 
i oS Spiral Cogs, 
a Easiest Work- 
ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren S8t., N. ¥., and PROV., BR. I. 





Immense Success -to Lady Canvaseers. 
Every Lady will buy at sight. Largest 
ay ever given Agents. Send for Circu- 


LAD | ES ar. Mre. A. M. Chambers, Cleveland, O. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” JF= 


oS ah 





a4 
EASIEST | 
TO SELL.” 
8.M. Agents: 2S 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agency and 
Mellit, a 
““ DOMESTIC” 8S. M. Co., 96 Chambers &t., N. Y. 
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The Protean Lanecette. 


Experience teaches that to secure for an article 
the tavor and patronage of the Lapras, it must 
combine beauty and elegance of design with prac- 
tical utility. The favor with which our.modifica- 
tion of the Button-Hole Cutter has been 
tS pesardea ant that no ors Work-Basket will 
be ed as complete without it. It is also 
an admirable Envelope, Leaf, and Paper Knife. 


DIB ECTIONS.—To extend the Lancet, 
hold the instrument as illustrated by the engrav- 
ing; then, holding it as you would a pen, with the 
cutting edge from you, insert the point (where you 
wish to commence the button-hole) until you are 





stopped by the gange. Be careful not to extend the point too far at first, but cut and try until the hole isa sufficient 


size to allow the button to pase through; then observe at what 
ned like an ord 
ACTURING CO., 599 Broadway, New York. 


THE GREAT. NATIONAL PARK 


In the Yosemite Valley, when finished and fenced in (!), will be the 
pleasure-ground in the world. If it had a fine medic 
man Seltzer, it would be 
any where in summer without being provided 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which is identical in its components and its effects with the famous Pruasian 
Spa. It takes but an instant to evolve from this preparation the most delight- 
ful and admirable of all medicinal draughts. 
matism, indigestion, constipation, nervousness, &c., and as a renovator of the 
system, it stands alone. Sold by all druggists. 


to retain the uize. The Lancet can be sha 
of 8gcentsa. DOOLITTLE MANU 


( 





int the slide is on the scale, that you may be able 
knife. Samples mailed postpaid on receipt 








est 
ring, like the Ger- 
rfect. Yet this is of no impo for who goes 


with 


As a cure for biliousness, rheu- 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING!! 
OVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 


AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS, 


Send for cormnre & illustrated Pamphlet 
toBENJ. O. OODS, MANUFACTURER, 
» 349—351 Federa] & 152 Kneeland Sts, Bostor 
Wm. Y. Evwakrps, 443 Broadway, N. Y: 
¥ KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market St. 

Philadelphia; J. F. EDWARDS, 120 N. Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef- 
ferson St, Chicago »—Manufacturer’s Agents. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS . 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Fit any Frourg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TU NAMES AND DI- 
KKOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUKTIKER MEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIROX OF THK PATTERN, 80 a8 to be nd- 





hy 











(ister by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 


8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 


bladee, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uoder the arms. — 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1’. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 6 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 1 
POSTILION -B UE WALKING SUIT..... * 16 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... Me 


MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for 
CO 15 years O1d) 6.2... 0. pec eseccenccececececs 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
S VOAre O10) sciccis dss sancetew) cares kus cies 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ar DG) ses penne Sos base aas Oedevew eee. “ 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKRT (for boy from 4 to 9 years ey ae 


BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to9 yearsold). “ 381 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youtb 
from 8 to 15 con OID) ey ges ivcsenk peek wee os ‘* 38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ** 85 
a ares TE POLONAISE WALKING si. og 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 6 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old)... ...... ccc e ween eee eneeees ss 44 
GENTLEMAN'S .DRESSING -GOWN AND 
SMOKING-CAP ... 1... ccc ccccccccrccncces ‘“ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 43 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
ustable Conrt Train and Round Skirt...... © 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pteat Bionse, 
. Apron-front Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt.. ** 60 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING SUT socsess cereus <as5 0s cos beeanwrde oes ‘59 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 52 
Vol. ¥. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Poatil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-ekirt, and Un- — - 
der Skirt (for pir! from 5 to 15 yenrs old).... “© 2 
LADY’S areeL WRAPPER...............- ‘4 
LADY'S LINGERIE ey, ecdee Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemlse, and Drawers).........cceeececceees “ 6 
PLAIN Bree aha pron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt...............cccecsccnes “ 68 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING STIT.......... 11 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... - 

MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape.............0..eeeeee ” 

TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt. * 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl fram 5 to 15 years ald)..... ‘“ 91 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘* 23 

POINTED CAPR, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt...............00008 “ 28 

mail, 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. . 

In ordering, please specify the Namber of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THEA-NECTAR, 
A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Beat Tea Imported. 


Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
Pound and Pound Packages only. 
80 and 60 Pound Boxes. 

For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic «& Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P.O. Box 5506. 


GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars . 
Q. Sriusox & Oo., Fine 4rt Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


13 
15 
20 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Srxexorz F. Barzp, with the 
coe of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. By F. W. Ros- 
ineon, Author of “ True to Herself,” ““For Her Sake," 


**Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wa. J. Rotrg, A.M., formerly Hea 


Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. — The “Tempest. — Henry VIIL —Jalius 


Cesar.) Jlustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each. Lis 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.— A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mietress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 


TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Dx Witt Taaag, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12%mo, Cloth, $2 00. i; 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 


O.iver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Martin Crouzz.xwit. - With 50 Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
by the Rev. Luxe Tyeruan, Author of ‘‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vole., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
gzon, Author of ‘‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘‘ Blade -o’- 
Grass,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


LORD BROUGHAM'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
and Times of Henry, Lorp Brocenam. 


Life 
Written by 
Emeril Complete in 8 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per 
vol. 


MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Anniz Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ‘Denis Donne,"’ ‘‘On Guard,” “ Playing for 
High Stakes," &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AMERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American oe. By Joun 
D. Bat.owrn, A.M., Author of ‘“ Pre-Historic Na- 
tions," &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawes, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


ew Hazrer & Brorurns will send any of their 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Ontted States, on receipt of the price. 


gw Harper's Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents tn postage stamps. 


TERMS for nena MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





Hanrprn'’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harvex’s Wrerkiy, One Year...... 400 
arrxkr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer's Magazine, Harrrr’s Wrex.y, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of etther the MaGazinkg, WEEKLY, Or 
Bazar till be supplied gratis for every: Club of Five 
Sunsorniners at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, rithout extra copy. 
he Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazrmne % cents a vear, for the Wrrkry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subacriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
9% cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazaz, to prepay the U.S. postage. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotuzns is prefer- 
Ppl to Bank Notes, aince, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without logs to 
the sender. 


Trams FoR ADVERTISING IN HaRrer’s PRRionica.s. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Ha "s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — 





ss You ask WHY we can sel) 
Firat Clase 7 Octave Pianos for 

Ardy 290? We answer—It costs 
ess than to make any ¢600 


A all 
ofwhom make 1 Sy reat: 
we have no A 





but ship 

. {rect to families at Factory 

A , ce, and warrant Five Years. 
D, - nd for UWustrated circular, in 
, e which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you may know), nsing our Pianos In 40 States and Territories. 
U. 8. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


eo Supporters, Elastic Stockings. Belts, 
Braces, &c., especially for Ladies’ use, at ‘‘ Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Truss” Estab’ts, 787 Broadway, N. Y., & 
1847 Cheetnut St., Phila. Carefn! and correct adjast- 
ment. Experienced Lady in attendance. 


own 


875 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every do- 
scription, and for every -— & moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the moet Practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
Qwn garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of on at agence in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of pro: Every pattern we iseue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dreesmakers in the country, all under the su fon 
of Mr. Moechcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
bead of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dreasmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of stamp, the 
above catalogue be sent to any ad free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
ecribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these fums, and we confidently as- 
eert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiuths 
offered to each and every new subecriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confideft that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land, For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘'CALL & CO., 
"3 643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the tol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson, The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important pointa. It is so light that a child 
can run {it with ease; or an invalid, whose stren 
sufficient to walk about the house or fo do the work of a 
failguee. eee can on rn day eae pans over- 

t possible convey anguage a 
tithe of the merits belo to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
tucking, cording. frillings crilting, fringing, ete. iG 

a » COrding, 8, quilting, g, ctc., 
by the will of the opetstor. it has adjustable guages 
y o oO r. justable gu 
for every description of work, and can be chanced in 
& moment to suit any mate coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
leats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in. 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
quedtion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
Ollowing offer: Any m in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one: 
and pay for it in work mice sewing) farnished at their 
ome. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Addresa 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
643 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren's Garments, of all ages and sizcs. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 


eee: 


J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


= 
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No. 822, Front and Back View 


Lady's Polonaise Over-Dresa, with Ca Nine even 
sizes, 80 to 46 inches bust measure. t on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 
J. B. Small's Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth; trimming, 
, required, with instruction for cutting and - 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when fiuished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Biles, will be ready March lst. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


ae en EE rnin Nanna tte etna 


DIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
Its health and beauty. Sold -by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


s\\ HA FLOWERSARDEN@EVERYHOUSE!! 
Hoe \ | PorcnexcW/ NDOWGARDEN. ¢9-50 

ae# Rich Designs in Walnuteach 6.50 
eg pe <2 (Can be put up by any Lady, o~ 
N.B.GRANT. 599 B-DWaAY NewYork 














Gr —— HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Offer.— ai Broadway, N. ¥. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Metoprons, and 
Oroans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTERMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR OAS, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 


monthly or quarterly installments. 
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FACETLZ. 


Evexy thing is Hable to 
the unpleasant viciusitudes 
of life. Even an_ oyster, 
which is one of the moet 
placid of creatures, is lieble 
to get Into a stew. 


ee Pa 
ExrraOnprnaRy PrEnomw- 
ENON—A feat of arme. 
ed 
Biaox aNp Wuitt.—A ne- 
$ro. after gazing at some 
shineae, shook his head 
and solemnly said, “If de 
white folkabe so dark as dat 
out dar, I wonder what’s de 
color of‘de black folks ?” 


a 
Why is a goose like an el- 
ephant’s.trunk ?—Because it 
grows down. ‘ 


THE GLASSES. 

**A woman's greatest en- 
emy js the looking-glass,” 
said a hueband to his wif 
who was admiring hersel 
in a mirror while he was 
sipping his wine. 

** That ”" she re- 


ma: 
torted, “but it does not 
canse her and her children 
half so much woe as her 
husband's wine-glass does.” 
eas 

WatTrErinoe Stookx. — A 
drover, who sells hia cattle 
by live weight, always gives 
' them as much water as they 
will drink before driving 
them ‘on to the scales. 





“That,” he ‘‘is what 
I understand by ‘ watering 
stock.'” : 

ee 


** Mother," said a little 
boy, “I’ve got a bad head- 
ac cet 4@ sore throat too.” 

“‘ Well, sonny, you shall 
have some medicine." 

*‘ Tt'’s no matter, ma. I've 

t em, sure enough, dut 

ey dont hurt me.” 

eS 


Exrzs axp Heapese.—The 
minister who divides his 
discourses into too many 
heads will find it difficult to 
. procure attentive ears fur 
all of them. 


—$_ <= 

Why is it dangerous -t> 
take a nap when traveling? . 
—Becanse the train runs 
over sleepera. 4 


Caoxtn.—A r epeaks 
of certain indies who are 80 
dette fowls gut otf 

er their fowls gullty of foal play when they present 
them with on Sunday. We can onl pocount for 
the prejudice y the supposition that they object to 
any “lay” services on the Sabbath. 


_—— ——_—_. 
A “ Counrez Casze”—Shop-lifting. 
— ee 


THE CUCKOO. 
(Dr. Wattle, adapted toan uncertain spring-tiyne.) 
"Tis the voice of the cuckoo, 
I heard him come plain; 


But he came here too soon— 
Shall I bear him again? © 


—_—$—$$<j>———— 
Any two apples are alike if they are pared. 
— 


A servant at a party, to whom his master was calling 
impatiently to fetch this, fetch that, answered, “ Sir, 
every thing ye have in the wurrald is on the table.” 


=< 
Tus Spanpruzirt’s Pxiyver—“ Leave me a-loap, will 
you ?” eens ree 
From ovr Domestio Pet Iviot.—What is the differ- 
ence between a sofa and its fair occupants ?—About 


the difference between an ottoman and a knot-o'- 
women! — 





IsLet-exaLLy True.—A contemporary states that a 
provincial bard, Button by name, has just published a 
oem nning, “I’m sitting alone on an islet.” 
his is elegant and appropriate. The allusion pre- 


serves the traditiona] connection between Button and - 


Eyelet whole. Button should be studded. 


—>~> > 
Ass-A8ssinaTion—Donkey slaughter. 





SMALL Mite (suddenly, 


She’s Thinking of Case! She’s 


Orv Dame. “ Now, Jennie, if you wash up 3 
Treat, I'll let you go and see old Butcher Briskett Buried this afternoon.” 


and without provocation, alluding lo her elder sister). 
always Thinking of Cake!” 





LAY OF A DINER-OUT. 
(Arm.—“ Oft in the stilly night.”) 


Oh, I was ill last night, 


And still it preys my mind on, 


As Memory brings to light 
The horrid thin 


The fish so soft and flabby, 
The poul 
The whole affair so shabby! 
Oh, I was ill, ete. 


The Champagne cap was spiced—how wrong !— 


To taste it scarce I dare did; 


The Punch Romaine did not seem strong, 


But then, alaa!. the hare did; 


The wines were hot, the soups were not, 


The sauces quite distreseing ; 


The pease were old, the gravies cold, 


And, oh, that salad dreszing ! 


Thus I was ill, etc. 
An oyster stule thongh in a stew, 
to bolt is; 


It very hard to 

. Those 
The 
The cheese was not the c 


. The mayonnaise seemed to my 


Like greens with soft-soap spilt on’ 


Oh, I was ill, etc. 
When I remember all 
The flavors mixed together, 


In the entrées great and small, 
And cutlets hard as leather, 


SUCCESSFUL CALUMNY. 


(Cake 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


I dined on? . 
The roast, the boiled, that both were spoiled, 


tough, the claret rough, 


artridges were not done through, 
read sauce like a poe : 

eese, and what 
Could make them call it Stilton ? 


“7 know what Zézzze’s Thinking about, Grandma! 
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NO ACCOUNTING FOR TASTE. 
our Dishes, make the Room tidy, get through your Work early, and are a very good Girl, perhaps, as a 


Had I forborne—'tis thus I mourn— 
Or sooner had deserted 
That fatal feast, I'd then at least 
’ Dyspepsia'’s pangs averted ! 
But J waa ill last night, 
And still it preys my mind on, 
As Memory brings to nent 
The horrid things I dined on. 


ee 
Av ungrammatical judge is apt to pass an incorrect 


sentence. ‘ 


An editor says, ‘‘ There will be five eclipses this 
year—two of the sun, two of the moon, and one of our 
political opponents.” 


—— 
Why is a water-lily likc a whale ?—Because both 
‘| come to the surface to blow. 


————— 
Takxn Suout.—Professor Max Miiller has announced 

a lectdre on ‘‘ Darwin’s View of Language.” We will 

condense it for him—“ A mere monkey-trick !” 


Not-Craokers—Shillalahs, 


‘ ———_— 
What is the funniest burglary on record ?—When 
the man “burst into a laugh.” 
wr 
Jumring TO a Cono.usion.—A paper says, “The 
Utah grasshoppers are again on the jump.” Of course 
they are. Isn't this leap-year ? 


erent reece 
- Half-pay officers are generally of a retiring disposi- 
tion. * 


There is a shoe-maker's journal lately started: be 
sure you ask for the last edition. : 
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ts produced, and Small Mite has her share. 
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FASHIONABLE HiGcH-Cuurcu Lapy. “ Heigho! 
if we trusted in Miracies—er—we should have more of them!” 


[June 1, 1872. 


SCIENTIFIC FARE. 


On polar bear ham, 
On rattlesnake jam, 
On fricaseed lizard, 
On elephant’s gizzard, 
On fillet of whale, 
On caracal’s tail, 
On compote of spider, 
On oak-apple cider, 
on barbecued evens 
n porcupine es, 
On pdté- of otters, 
On peccary trotters, 
On civet de skunk, 
On ant-eater’s trunk, 
On saddle of pony 
On chalk macaroni, 
On vulture in chains, 
On guinea-pig's ae 
On cdgehogs baked whole, 
On filleted mole, | 
On slugs in clear jelly, 
On earth-wormicelli, 
On garlic, lamp-oiled, 
On cuttle-fish boiled 
_ On cockroaches fried, 
On rhinoceros hide, 
On wolf (rather high), 
On adjutant-pie, 
On curried baboon, 
On cutlet of ‘coon, 
On tartlet of grubs, 
On roast tiger cubs, 
On plainly boiled cat-fish 
ou can not eat that fish !), 
n ribs of hyena— 
On this catalogue vasty 
Of dishes so nasty 
_I'm told there have been a 
Few peers who ventured to 
e in their 
But I don't think 
want to, 
wae eee a gone to ‘ 
e fam eontograph- 
ical feed. 


you'd 


a 
Siens or “Tux Times"— 
The newsboy in the mornia 
ringing the area bell, an 
whistling a popular melody. 
————_—— 
Some ballet-girls are puz- 
zles—some are posers. 
——~—~~-— 
‘PECULIAR PEOPLE.” 


People who like the bag- 
pipes. | 
. e eople who dislike oys- 


ra. 

People who at thia perfod 
of our commercial prosper- 
ity, when writiag- paper 
costs next to nothing, cross 
their letters. 

People who say ikcésure, 
intereat'Ing, inhoepit’able, 
and appie able. 

People who have no poor 

relations. 

People who have more money than they know what 
to do with. ; 

People who dye their hair. ! 

People who always know where the wind is. 

People who like getting up early in the morning. 

People who possess a stock of old port. 

People who have never been abroad. 

People who give donations to street-beggars and or- 


gan-grinders. 
People who send conscience-money to the Secretary 


of the Treasury. 

People who take long walks before breakfast. 

Pople who spend an income on flowers for the but- 
ton-hole. 

People who heat and leave off fires on fixed days. 

People who like paying income tax. 

mone wre go to oy Sooo theatres. 

eople who buy early and costly asparague—nine 

cies, of white stalk to one of n head. 

People who have no senee of humor. . 

People who give large parties in small rooms. 

People who lavish their money on the heathen 
abroad, and leave the heathens at home to take care of 
themselves. 

People who have the ice broken to enable them to 
take a cold bath in winter. - . 

People who look forward to a time when there will 
be no income tax. ° 

People who keep all their old letters. 

People without prejudices, weaknesses, antipathies, 
hobbies, crotchets, or favorite theories. 

Critics who are satisfied with the hanging of the 
Academy of Design. 

People who have motnlag the matter with their di- 
gestion, and can eat any thing. 

People who take sn 

People who hold their tongues. 


\ FRAGMENT. 
I really believe —er—that 


Vout. V.—No. 23.] 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1872. 





SINGLE COPIES TEN OENTS, 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANOE, 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1872, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 





LADY’S VISITING TOILETTE. 


HIS elegant visiting costume has a trained 
skirt of violet silk, trimmed with four scal- 
loped flounces, each surmounted by a band of 
The over-skirt and waist 
are of a lighter shade of violet faille, trimmed 
with white lace and black velvet ribbon and bows. 


black velvet ribbon. 


The waist, which is 
cut in one piece with a 
deep skirt, resembling 
a polonaise, is finished 
in the back with a 
hanging scarf of silk 
pleated lengthwise, and 
trimmed with white 
lace and velvet bows. 
Coat sleeves, worn un- 
der hanging sleeves 
trimmed to correspond 
with the trimming of 
the back. Parasol of 
the same shade of vi- 
olet as the over-skirt, 
edged with white lace. 
White chip bonnet, 
trimmed with light 
violet ribbon and yel- 
low and purple pansies. 





THE FEET. 


PART from the 
dangerous and 
pear: fashion of high 
eels, which is merely 
a fashion, and so des- 
tined to change for the 
better, in no one way 
do the feet suffer so 
much injury, and child- 
hood such continued 
discomfort and unhap- 
piness, as through the 
wearing of too short 
shoes. T. W. Hig- 
ginson has written of 
‘*The Murder of the 
Innocents” in schools. 
I would write of the 
cruel treatment of the 
feet every where that 
custom clothes the feet. 
The child with shoes 
‘Sout at the toes” is 
taken to the shoe store, 
where all is deference 
and hurry. His old 
boot is speedily unlaced 
and removed, and a 
new one as speedily fit- 
ted on. He is told, it 
may be, to ‘‘stand up.” 
Hedoesso. The great 
toe reaches the end of 
the shoe, but as, stand- 
ing, he feels no incon- 
venience from this, it 
is pronounced a “‘ per- 
fect fit,” the money is 
paid, and the child and 
Lager walk together 
out of the store. And 
now the misery begins, 
for as soon as the 
length of the foot is in- 
creased by the raising 
of the heel in walking, 
the toes are pressed 
forcibly against the end 
of the boot, causing 
with each step greater 
pain. The child com- 
plains; the mother, im- 
peter refuses to list- 
.** The shoe fitted ; 
it ; dond fit; it shall fit— 
come along. ” Once at 
home, he is silenced by 
angry reproof, perhaps 
even a slap or two are 
necessary to convince 
the helpless little vic- 
tim that there is no 


philosophy where shoes are concerned, and he 
resigns himself unwillingly to the situation. | put her inevitable forces into width instead of 
Meanwhile kind Nature does her best to mitigate | length, since the ‘‘ uppers” consent to give way a 
his pains. She can not lengthen the sole of the | little. ‘The next pair of boots are got a trifle lon- 
shoe, which should have been half a size longer | ger, but not enough to balance the added growth 
than the foot, to allow for the bend- in walking, | of the foot and the marginal half size; and this 
nor can she prevent the pressure and grinding | state of things lasts pretty much through child- 
at the large joint of the great toe, but she crowds | hood,with rare and happy accidental interruptions. 


up the other toes at the first joint, and tries to 
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LADY'S VISITING TOILETTE. 


The youth, now fully in his ‘‘ teens,” 
ileged to judge of the length of his own foot; 
but, alas! very serious damage is already done, 
and with those unoffending members deformity 
has taken the place of shapeliness. 
of the great toe bulge out in an ugly way, even 
if bunions are not plainly determined. The sec- 
ond toe, it is not unlikely, in seeking to escape 


is priy- 


The joints 


the torture imposed on 
it, has lodged above 
its nearest neighbors, 
The foot is wide, with 
a hideous outline, The 
stouter the shoes previ- 
ously worn—i. e., the 
longer they lasted the 
growing foot — the 
greater the violence 
done. And now, say 
at fourteen or fifteen, 
when the lower ex- 
tremities have attained 
their full size, and con- 
sequently look preter- 
naturally large consid- 
ered in relation to the 
rest of the body, the 
youth begins to be the 
subject of the super- 
stition which demands 
small feet; and even 
if these members have 
been judiciously cared 
for hitherto, there is 
danger that he will 
now be tempted to try 
the cramping experi- 
ment. A little sound 
adyice and just infor- 
mation at this critical 
juncture would serve 
to allay his anxiety and 
forestall the wrong. 
He should be instruct- 
ed that beauty does not 
depend on size, but on 


proportion; and that, - 


for good reasons, 
doubtless, the feet at- 
tain maturity and cease 
to grow at thirteen and 
fourteen, while the rest 
of the body continues 
for several years to 
gainin height, breadth, 
and fullness. Let him 
be patient and trust to 
Nature, whois far wiser 
as yet than man. 

The fanatical rever- 
ence so common in 
this day for small feet, 
small hands, and small 
waists, will no doubt 
decline as our knowl- 
edge of true art in- 
creases. Many a girl 
to-day prides herself 
on her small, unsym- 
metrical skeleton of a 
foot, the bare sight of 
which would make an 
artist shudder; and 
many another leaves 
all the drudgery of the 
house to her weary, 
worn-out mother, lest 
she herself should spoil 
her thin, characterless 
hands, which for beauty 
of proportion and real 
comeliness would be 
put to shame if com- 
pared .with those of 
the “maid-of-all-work” 
next door. Would that 
we might escape from 
the miserable thrall- 
dom of these false 
standards of the beau- 
tiful, and that the 
young girl might re- 
alize that small feet, 
hands, waist, never yet 
had power to win or 


378 
hold affection for the owner of them—indeed, 
that in all ages men have been profoundly and 
persistently in love with women who in these 
respects came nowhere near the present require- 
ment. The next generation, more intelligent 
and courageous than this, will, we doubt not, 
inaugurate more rational and healthy standards 
in these matters, and we shall then see that 
women will be able to walk in comfort un- 
dreamed-of distances, while corns will be un- 
known. Also we shall see women breathing 
with the same freedom men do; and living thus 
truly within the laws of the physical being, as 
well as the spiritual, she will discover once for 
all what constitutes ‘‘ attraction” in woman. 
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6S Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be published the 
Third Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 
This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





warn Cut Paper Patterns of the Lady's Pos- 
tilion-Basque Wrapper ; and also of the Pointed 
Cape, with Five-pleat Blouse, Apron Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt, illustrated on page 385 of the 
present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents cach. For Complete List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 391. 

arn Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
vick variety of Ladies’ Walking, House, and 
Evening Dresses, Water-proof Cloaks, etc. ; Chil- 
dren’s Dresses, Wrappings, and Lingerie; Gen- 
tlemen's Smoking Fackets, Vests, and Traveling 
Caps; Traveling Beds, Shawls, and Shawl- 
Straps ; Sachels, Parasols, and Umbrellas ; NE- 
cessaires, Collar Boxes, Traveling Purses, etc. ; 
together with a rich variety of artistic and literary 
attractions. 





THE OTHER BABY. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


7 ELL, when you come to that, the case 
is pitiful. To think of Baby Harry 
abdicating in favor of this minute mass of 
scarcely animated nature! Harry, all bright- 
ness and quickness and sturdy strength, all 
determination and purpose and eager liking 
and definite will—and this little lump of 
flesh and flannel nothing but creases and 
folds and bulgings and fumblings, and a girl 
at that! 

But Harry the Magnanimous knows no 
cnvyings nor jealousies. He cares not for 
crown and throne, admires his little sister 
with whole-souled enthusiasm, and shows 
her off to visitors as if she were a panorama 
and he the exhibitor. ‘Dat’s her hair,” 
rubbing up the golden haze that clouds her 
head. ‘See her eyes!” and he pokes his 
dimpled fingers into the staring, blinking 
orbs, under a firm conviction that it is an 
entire novelty for babies to have eyes. 

They are strange creatures, these babies. 
You do not expect them to walk and talk 
and turn out their toes aud be generally 
decorous; but it does seem as if they might 
know enough to keep their heads from drop- 
ping off their shoulders. They donot. True, 
I never knew a baby to jerk its head off, but 
no thanks to baby. From honorable, even 
Christian motives, from a benevolent desire 
to evince your sympathy with the fond par- 
ent, you hold out your arms to receive the 
proffered infant. For an instant all goes 
well, but the next, without warning or prov- 
ocation, flop! goes the head back over your 
arm with a jerk, as if the vertebrie were re- 
solving themselves into their original lime 
and phosphorus. And then a baby is so vo- 
luminously dressed that you can never be 
sure you have clutched the real article un- 
less you take it by the neck, which hardly 
agrees With baby, though it is the favorite 
mode of handling kittens. The trouble is, 
there is nothing human about a baby. It has 
no sympathy, no love, no hope nor fear. It 
sometimes contorts its face into a grimace 
which partial friends fondly call a smile, 
but it is just as likely to be followed by a 
scream as to subside into sobriety, and it 
certainly looks as much like pain as pleas- 
ure. No, there is no good in talking about 
it. The baby being here, and being subject 
to cold and heat and hunger and thirst, must 
be warmed and fed and sheltered; but as to 
being interesting, as to comparing it with 
Harry! 


But the wonder, the marvel, the miracle! | 


Eastern jugglers show you a palm-tree burst- 
ing the soil, branching to the heavens, put- 
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ting forth leaf and bud and fruit before your 
eyes; but a baby is more wonderful than the 
palm-tree. For the change has come, so fine, 
so subtile, that your eye can not see it. Even 
while you were looking, even while you were 
reviling the little atom, it ceased to be an 
atom. Imperceptibly, undetected, the micro- 
cosm put off its impersonality and stepped 
into the ranks of humanity. The midget has 
found her soul. In her eye is recognition, 
in her smile expression. How it came about 
none can tell: but yesterday she was iso- 
lated, and to-day she is linked with all the 
world. Oh, but now she strikes out glori- 
ously into life, and puts her foes to shame! 
No more aimless lopping heads for her, but 
a stretching and setting in all directions 
whithersoever she would push her research- 
es. Now for parents and nurses who shall 
be humble and meek in spirit, and willing to 
follow nature, and not set up theories found- 
ed on their own conceit! We shall never 
cease to have the church broken up with 
dissensions between old school and new, the 
state fuming over tariff and tax, families 
torn with internal dissensions, until we bring 
up children logically. How can a man be 
logical when his parents were continually 
interposing to make him illogical from his 
infancy’ A child should be permitted to 
follow out his own concldsions. The adult 
world agrees that it is not polite to inter- 
rupt. The learned world understands that 
the sequence of thought is not to be lightly 
disturbed. Let us take our politeness and 
our philosophy into the baby world. The 
little sister is gazing steadfastly at the chair. 
Her blue eyes are fixed and bulging. You 
will immediately begin to toss her and coo 
to her, distract her attention, and prevent 
her solution of the problem of the chair. So 
her mind loses the power of fixation, and by- 
and-by you will have an unreasonable and 
unreasoning woman on your hands. 

I, on the contrary, reverence her maiden 
meditations, hold my peace, and simply and 
silently watch her. Presently she stretches 
out her tiny hand. Nature is fumbling for 
the evidence of touch as well as sight. But 
she can not quite reach the chair. She 
leans forward. I obey nature and let her 
slip toward the chair. She feels it all over 
with the experimental hands. She applies 
to it her little toothless experimental mouth. 
Of course she drools somewhat on the silk 
cover, but it is far more important that a 
child should be brought up logically than 
that a chair should be kept unspotted. She 
evinces a desire to investigate the lower 
part of the chair and the under part of the 
seat. Thoroughness, a disposition to go to 
the root of the matter, continuity of atten- 
tion, are traits which can not be too highly 
valued or too fully cultivated. She leans 
out and strikes forward with a force that 
shifts her centre of gravity. Nature, as if 
for the very purpose of aiding her in the 
pursuit of knowledge, has made her utterly 
without fear. We adults should not dare 
to look over a corresponding precipice; but 
she, with blind faith in the unseen holding- 
back power of the universe, flings herself 
forward. I do not falsify her faith, but 
gather her long petticoats, for such case 
made and provided, into my hand, and hold- 
ing her like a bag, let her descend head-first 
to look at the legs and rungs of the chair. 
Prejudiced and self-conceited adults make a 
great outcry, as if you were letting the baby 
down to perdition: but it is pure logic, I 
want her to continue her investigations so 
long as they have interest for her. You 
talk about her brains. Why, her brains are 
in her head, and turning her upside down is 
not going to take them out. Does not Na- 
ture know as much about her brains as you 
and I, and would she impel her downward 
and keep her fumbling and stretching and 
staring if it was not a good thing to dof 
Only be humble and not self-conceited, and 
baby will presently give a sign that she is 
through with that branch of the subject 
and ready to come rig’it side up with care. 

And up she comes, wright and satisfied, to 
give the lie to all your narrow-brain theo- 
ries, and prepared to study the next subject 
with the attention which befits a reasonable 
being. 

And she has suddenly blossomed into beau- 
ty. There be who think she was always 
beautiful. “The baby is splendid!” says 
doting partiality, while as yet no unpreju- 
diced person can see aught but shapeless- 
ness and discoloration —a head sunk in 
shoulders, a pudgy, puffy wab. But the 
wab has unfolded like a flower. The state- 
ly head rises from the shapely shoulders, the 
yellow furze curls into silken hair. The nose 
asserts itself, the mouth unfolds and curls 
into Cupid’s bow, the plump and perfect arm, 
the dimpled, dainty hand rise and reach 
with matchless grace, or lie fulded in tender 
repose. She looks and listens: what spirit 
in the erect head, in the straight and supple 
neck! what bold out-look iu the eagle eyes! 
what brilliancy of tint, what purity of text- 
ure! It is a statue of breathing marble, but 


never was marble yet so fine and fair, nor is: 





the inmost petal of the rose so soft. And all 
her whiteness is suffused with the bloom 
of life. She recognizes the voice that speaks, 
the face that gazes, and her pose breaks into 
movement. Leaps a sudden light into the 
eyes’ unfathomable blue. The tiny rose-bud 
face is shining all over with smiles. Legs 
and arms, and the whole lithe little body, 
are astir and aspring. It is the far-off hid- 
den heart that as yet has uttered no word 
of love, but feels in its fastnesses the great 
throb of human sympathy, and darts out its 
swift and glad response. Nay, more than 
that, the shy little, sweet little, coy little 
woman, the Sleeping Beauty that a score of 
years will scarcely waken, breathes even now 
on the unconscious air, and Baby turns quick- 
ly away from the too fervid sunshine of your 
look, and buries her happy face in uurse’s 
sheltering shoulders. 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@ft Sanved Sugar. 


Y¥ DEAR HORATIO,—I was lately read- 
ing my newspaper after breakfast, and 
came in the regular order—for I should be 
sorry to perform so important a ceremony in 
a disorderly manner—upon a report con- 
cerning the sunding of sugar. The details 
were very unpleasant; but I am not so sure, 
since we are told that we must all eat our 
peck of dirt, that it is uot as agreeable to 
have it sweetened, and to consume it, as it 
were, surreptitiously. I went back to the 
table and looked in my cup, but I could see 
no sand; and I inspected the sugar bowl, 
but all looked fair. The hue was not as sat- 
isfactory, indeed, as that of the table-cloth, 
but I saw no sand. Indeed it is not to be 
found in that kind of sugar. The adultera- 
tion is in the brown, in the sugar that my 
poorer neighbors buy for their coffee; and the 
reporter tells me that there is an enormous 
quantity of that sanded sugar always in the 
market. 

I have my reasons for believing him, al- 
though, as I have told you, I do not find 
them in my own sugar bowl. But I observe 
that sugar of every kind is so profusely sand- 
ed that I can readily believe it of this par- 
ticular form. I remember that among the 
boys at school there was a saying that you 
had better bite Deacon Truss’s candy care- 
fully, or you would break your teeth against 
a boulder. He was too shrewd a merchant 
to reduce the bulk of the sugar which he 
transformed into candy, so that we con- 
sumed it in the original state, and consumed 
it at our peril. The deacon did not see 
why he should lose because sinful people 
chose to sand the sugar that they sold him, 
and even if they put pebbles into it he 
would show them that it should not be to 
his injury. That assertion was fully vindi- 
cated whenever a boy’s tooth was broken. 

What I meant to say was that there is a 


great deal of fine manner which must be 


taken carefully, as the boys bit at the dea- 
con’s candy. It may be sugar, but it may 
also be sanded, and even with grains of the 
pebble size. If you know Palinurus, you 
know probably what I mean. His manner 
is wonderful. He probably early heard and 
entirely misunderstood the remark that 
manners make the man. He is all smiles 
and softness and smoothness: a kind of silk 
or satin man. He is described by all the 
adjectives that begin with a sibilant, and a 
broadside of the words that characterize his 
manners seems to be a volley of hisses. Pal- 
inurus presses your hand in both of his, as 
if nothing quite so blissful had ever befall- 
en him as secing you then and there. His 
voice has the tone and his general address 
the character which I have sometimes re- 
marked in pastors toward the loveliest and 
most youthful lambs of the flock. His voice 
is very low, and his emphasis is incessant 
and intense. He strokes your hand as he 
converses, and it is easy to imagine him dis- 
solving in his own emotion like a lump of 
sugar in warm water. 

Indeed, how often have I been in a room 
when Palinurus entered, and felt as he ap- 
peared that we were a cup of very indif- 
ferent mixture to which the saccharine ele- 
ment was now added—the lump of sugar 
was dropped in! ° But who likes Palinurus ? 
He beams and smiles and rubs his hands and 
bends his head, and the words exude from 
his mouth as if they were actually viscous. 
But who, I say, likes him? To women he is 
all soft flattery—to men he is all gentle def- 
erence; he acquiesces with an obsequious bow 
before you have said what you mean; and 
Mrs. General, who devoted her life to culti- 
vating in others a ‘‘ stewed prune” expres- 
sion of countenance, could have been taught 
by Palinurus. The difficulty is that the sug- 
ar is sanded. You have to receive the man- 
ners of Palinurus as the boys bit Deacon 
Truss’s candy—with the conscious possibili- 
ty of encountering a boulder. All this sug- 
ar is sanded with insincerity. The boulder 
against which you might break your teeth 
is falsity. And why, I say, as I reed in the 
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newspaper the report about the grocers—why 
should not sugar be sanded, if manners are f 

Does it go beyond mannersf I asked my- 
self the question because I chanced to see Fe- 
lina tripping by in the morning sunshine. A 
bright, pretty, pleasant young woman I be- 
lieve that you think her; apparently equa- 
ble as the mild breeze and gentle as the ideal 
May. I know her well from old family as- 
sociation, and I shall not deny that she has 
great attractions. It is a cheerful, buoyant 
temperament. She is gay, and makes others 
so. Felina is a sweet woman, is the general 
remark; and dowager ladies tap Whisker, 
her husband, with their fans as he brings 
them stewed terrapin at supper, and say to 
him, “Do you know your blessings? Do 
you know what it is to have such a woman 
as Felina as the sugar in yourcup?” Whisk- 
er thinks that he does. He imagines that 
he knows all about it. She is pleasant and 
gay, but she is not an angel. She is, indeed, 
‘“‘a sweet little thing,” but the house is un- 
tidy, the children are slatternly. Felina is 
very lovely, but very lazy and shiftless. 
‘‘ Certainly, dear madame,” he replies to Mrs. 
Terrapin; “certainly Felina is the sugar in 
my cup.” Audibly he says no more, and 
stands grinning before the dowager. But if 
he does not say it to himself, he feels al- 
ways, “Sugar! oh, certainly, sugar; but it 
is sanded.” | 

When Felina had passed I did not take up 
my paper. I was thinking of a certain friend 
of ours who, as he says, is also the friend of 
all unfortunate causes. ‘It is my glory,” 
he adda, “to be addicted to philanthropy. 
What is more elevating than philanthropy ? 
Hail philanthropy, and all the oppressed 
peoples and unfortunate causes!” What a 
charm that call has! Our friend has not 
spared his tongue or his pen in advocating 
the project of a balloon express to the moon, 
which he declares will be a boon to suffering 
humanity. ‘Give us,” he cries, “O perverse 
and fickle generation, give us but a balloon 
express to the moon, and humanity will cease 
to suffer. In the name of humanity I de- 
mand this and every other kind of express.” 
Here are honest sympathy and sincere hope. 
There is no reason for doubting that our 
friend means what he says. He overflows 
with sweetness toward his kind. He is elo- 
quent, devoted; and when we call the roll 
of those whom progress and reform delight 
to honor, we do not forget his name. 

In fact, to very many of us his name stands 
for an exceptional character of fidelity and 
simplicity and self-sacrifice, and those of us 
who are so lucky as to have children medi- 
tate the propriety of giving them his name. 
But what is this insinuation of Hostis, that 
in our friend’s case honesty is the best poli- 
cy? There is something unpleasantly sug- 
gestive in-his tone. And when it appears 
that our friend has invested large sums of 
money in the chance of a lunar express, 
when we discover that our friend of hu- 
manity is intensely selfish and vindictive, 
that the devotee of the rights of oppressed 
peoples has made a huge fortune by block- 
ade-running into their ports, and that the 
champion of all unfortunate causes has had 
an eye upon the support of the rest of their 
friends, we do not say that he is false and a 
scoundrel, for he is not; but we do say that 
the reporter is evidently correct, and that 
there is an enormous quantity of sanded 
sugar in the market. 

What else is much of the preaching that 
we hear? The good book is full of the love 
of God, which is perfect sweetness, and the 
universal conscience and consciousness con- 
firm the truth. No man walks abroad with- 
out feeling it. Beauty every where, and 
sorrow and mystery; but wherever there is 
a terrible and inscrutable blow, there is also 
the simultaneous consciousness, deeper than 
the numbing sense of sorrow, of infinite 
and pervasive love. And here comes my 
reverend brother into his pulpit, and for an 
hour elaborates from the text “ God is love” 
a system of the universe that is merely 
devilish, as if from the heart of the pure 
and odorous magnolia a loathsome, deadly 
serpent should uncoil and encompass the 
garden. His theology is set thick with an- 
gry and poisonous thorns that sting us all 
over. But his life is self-denying; it is 
ascetic. No old saint of tradition more mor- 
tifies the flesh than he. Satan takes him up 
into the high mountains of ambition and 
temptation, but in vain—in vain. An an- 
chorite whom the demons could not stir, 
thin, wasted, dry, with strange study and 
endless vigil, he comes from the passionless 
cell of his library into the pulpit, and no 
demon whom he has triumphantly despised 
is more appalling than the demon that he 
depicts God to be. Alas, Horatio, even that 
sugar of faith and self-denial is sanded! 

Or, again, the brother who is not dry, nor 
ascetic, nor wasted, who refuses to seclude 
himself from other men, and who says truly 
that no man can teach men who does not 
know men—it is not easy to describe what 
we feel about him; but we do feel it, and 
when he ascends the pulpit stairs we know 
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that it is not his place. He is a good fel- 
low, we all agree; he is even a jolly good 
fellow ; he is kind-hearted, indolent, genial ; 
he loves good wine and fat meat—and so 
may every healthy man, and no shame to 
him. Do we ask that a minister shall be a 
monk? Do we require the mortification of 
every honest and necessary human appetite? 
Far from it. No men more fatally carica- 
tured the Christian character and life than 
the old saints. But a preacher must be 
spiritually minded, or he can not touch us 
deeply. This good brother is not a repro- 
bate more than the other. He does not de- 
vote us to endless tire with the other, and 
he proclaims that goodness is ite own re- 
ward. He is sincere. But somehow good- 
ness seems to have a kind of plum-pudding 


‘meaning in his mouth. As I hear him—ex- 


cellent, sincere, worthy man—lI can not rid 
my mind of Goldsmith’s music, 


“ Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 


Dovs he do that? I am not condemning 
him, Horatio—for who am I? But even this 
sugar issanded. Religion is something more 
than apple-dumplings. 

Now, my boy, if we have any sugar of any 
kind to offer in the market, let us sift out the 
sand as carefully as we can. For these ter- 
rible reporters give the world no peace. I 
read yesterday a review of the new poem 
which we liked so much. The critic said in 
effect that he had almost broken his teeth. 
There is a great deal of sand in this sugar, 
he said. § ft, for your life, Horatio! 

Your fi ‘end, AN OLD BACHELOR. 


EE 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PUSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER. 


HE graceful wrapper of which s cut paper 
pattern is given this week is especially pop- 

ular on account of its basque back. This basque 
fulls prettily over the tournure, and relieves that 
plainness of which ladies complain in most wrap- 
pers. ‘The basque is cut as part of the corsage, 
and the skirt is fully gathered beneath. A tape 
belt, beginning at the side seams and fastened 
underneath the front, makes the basque fit close- 
Jv to the figure. For dressy wrappers the fab- 
rics most used are foulards in chintz flowered de- 
signs and light summer silks in checks or stripes. 
The pretty white mohairs, challies, and delaines 
with stripes of blue, green, or violet are also 
made in this manner, and trimmed with bias silk 
bands of the color of the stripe. For midsum- 
mer garments repped piqué wrappers are being 
made, with bands and ruffles of open-work En- 
glish embroidery for trimming; white Victoria 
lawn and mull wrappers have bands of side pleat- 
ing and Valenciennes lace. Plain, neat wrap- 
pers destined for service are of the soft finished 
percales, cretonnes, and seersucker, with quiet 
gray or wood-colored grounds stripod with white. 
These do not show soil readily, wash well, and 
are now considered more stylish than other cot- 
ton fabrics with white grounds. Cambrics in 
broken plaids of black and white make pretty 
wrappers; and ladies who dislike dressy polo- 
naises for morning, yet who wish to wear the gay 
Dolly Varden fabrics, have chintz goods made 
in this tasteful design. Pressed flannel wrap- 
pers provided with a hood large enough for serv- 
ice are most comfortable garments on board ship. 


POINTED CAPE WALKING SUIT. 


This model is commended for suits of linen, 
batiste, percale, and the light woolen fabrics 
worn in summer. The cape is a small talma 
open in the back. The waist is a blouse with 
five box-pleats in front and back, small turned- 
over collar, and shirt sleeves with square cuffs. 
This is also the pattern used for sailor shirts of 
linen or of striped percale worn with skirts of 
heavier goods. Great quantities of striped lin- 
ens have been put in the market this season be- 
cause the demand last year exceeded the supply. 
There is now, however, a fancy for goods with 
darker grounds for these shirts: brown, slate 
blue, and gray grounds striped with white are 
much used. Three pearl buttons, placed far 
xpart, as on gentlemen’s shirt bosoms, fasten the 
box-pleat in the middle of the front of these 
waists; sets just completed have eyelet-boles, 
and are to be fastened by regular ‘‘studs” of 
Etruscan gold, rose coral, or else pearl shells. 
The collar is then fitted perfectly, and buttoned 
by the gold collar button with long shank worn 
by gentlemen. This is neat, and is sufficiently 
ornamental, but many add a silk neck-tie laid in 
folds, and tied in a sailor knot in the pretty fash- 
ion of the ‘‘ classic” scarf described in a former 
number. Very dressy blouses of light blue, buff, 
and gray foulards of solid color, and also with 
chintz figures, have been made for watering- 
place toilettes. ‘They are to be worn with dou- 
ble skirts of white muslin or of silk of solid col- 
or. Among the French importations are pleated 
blouses of thin batiste, both flax gray and écru: 
worn with double skirts of black silk, of nut 
brown, or of plum-color, these make most taste- 
ful and distinguished toilettes for the house, 
Some batiste blouses are ornamented with tam- 
boured embroidery and narrow guipure lace of 
their own shade, others with white embroidery 
and Valenciennes lace. A standing frill of batiste 
is worn around the neck, with an inner ruffle of 
white pleated muslin. An English fancy is sail- 
or shirts of pale blue, buff, or white cambric, 
with bias bands, collar, and cuffs of Dolly Var- 
den chintz. 

When this entire suit is made of one material, 
bias folds of the fabric or of silk of another shado 
are laid under the pleats and ullowed to show at 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


the edges. The over-skirt is of simple shape, 
with apron front. ‘The under-skirt may have a 
single wide flounce, or else many narrow over- 
lapping ruties. 


NEW COLORS. 


Rose-color is fashionable in Paris. Since 
Easter there has sprung up an infatuation for all 
the old soft shades of pink. A fashion-writer 
says one can not walk ten steps without meeting 
ladies clothed from head to foot in pink—bon- 
net, dress, and even gloves of rose-color! This, 
with the gay flowered Watteau costumes, is part 
of the reaction against the black dresses so much 
worn in France since the war. Black dresses 
are also relieved by bright tints and pale shades 
of silks arranged in facings in the way described 
in a late number of the Bazar. Many of these 
have been imported by ladies here who order 
their dresses from Paris, and are now seen on 
the avenues. If the dress is all black, it is no 
longer dull silk with only its sombre self for 
trimming, but it is rich, lustrous silk, made brill- 
iant with glistening jet in galloon and fringes. 


DOLLY VARDEN NOVELTIES. 


The latest novelties in Dolly Varden goods 
are in better taste than some we have had to 
chronicle. ‘These are French foulards of solid 
color, sage green, rose, écru, salmon. or flax 
gray, imported in polonaise patterns. lhe shape 
of the garment is marked off, and it is trimmed 
by a border of bright-colored flowers stamped on 
the goods. The polonaise material, unmade, is 
$25. A French plate showing the design ac- 
companies each. Colored guipure lace edges 
the garment. It is to be worn with a silk skirt 
of the same or a contrasting color. | 

Watteau satins are also new. They have a 
ground of rose-color, Nile green, pearl, or salm- 
on, strewn all over with flowers, birds, bees, 
and quaint, old-fashioned devices, that look as if 
painted on the glossy fabric. This goods will 
be made in polonaises of the Dolly Varden pat- 
tern that opens down the front, or else in Wat- 
teau over dresses with Pompadour neck and an- 
tique sleeves. Worn with ruffied under-skirts 
of snowy muslin, this will be a pretty costume 
for summer festivals, Thesatin costs only $1 50 
a yard, and is of that linen-back quality former- 
ly imported in stripes for under-skirts. 

Dolly Varden ruffling of pale-tinted organdy, 
with tiny chintz figures, is preferred for the neck 
and wrists of dresses of solid color. It is edged 
with Valenciennes and fluted. Plain white cam- 
bric for suits and for wrappers is imported, with 
a wide Dolly Varden border along the selvedges. 
This border is usually black, with gay flowers, 
and is. made into scant ruffles for trimming the 
polonaise and skirt. The cambric is 50 cents 
a yard. . Dolly Varden neck-ties are of bias 
oe foulard, strewn with roee-buds and vio- 
ets. 

RIDING HABITS. 


Riding habits seen in the Park are of black, 
blue-black, or purplish-black cloth. Ordinary 
ladies’ cloth is used for these; also English wa- 
ter-proof of fine light quality. The habit skirt 
is short and scant, and the basque has a short, 
sharp postilion, with the pleats pressed flatly 
and held down by rows of buttons, Sleeves are 
close coat shape. The basque is entirely un- 
trimmed, depending on its fine fit for its beanty. 
White tarlatan bullion, a sort of fluted puff, is 
basted around the neck of the basque, or else 
the standing English collar, of linen, all in one 
piece and broken at the points, is worn. A gold 
collar button is the fastening. If a neck-tie is 
worn, it is usually white, of twilled silk or of 
folded lawn, tied ina bow. The hat is of glossy 
black beaver, deeper in front than behind: price 
$7. The veil is little more than a mask of 
black Jace or of gray grenadine. The hair is 
put up snugly and high in a coil of braids, or 
else in a single rich chatelaine braid, and is worn 
without a net. Hanging plaits, curls, ribbons, 
long veils, or any thing that streams on the wind, 
detract from the trim and tasteful dress of the 
equestrienne. 

VARIETIES, 


Polonaises of dark grav and brown linen, 
strewn all over with smail white flowers em- 
broidered by machinery, as the Hamburg work 
is, are sold ready-made in stylish shapes for 
$18. The furnishing houses sell skirts of white 
repped piqué, dotted with embroidery, and 
trimmed with an embroidered flounce, to wear 
beneath cretonne polonaises. They cost from 
$12 to BI6. 

A novelty for polonaises is white net in large 
square or diamond-shaped meshes. It is to be 
made up over rose-color, blue, or other pale-tint- 
ed silk, and profusely decorated with bows of 
faille ribbon. 

Sailor suits for the sea-side are shown ready- 
made for misses and little girls. ‘They are of 
navy blue flannel. The single skirt is gored, 
and trimmed with bias bands piped with white. 
The waist is the English sailor shirt put on over 
the head like that worn by little boys. It is 
made with a deep sailor collar, is closed front 
and back, droops over the hips, and is held in at 
the waist by India rubber in the hem, or else a 
bund. These jaunty négligé suits are admira- 
ble for cool mornings at the sea-shore and for 
excursions in the mountains or woods. ‘They 
cost $10 at the furnishing houses. A white 
blouse is worn under the flannel waist. 

Pretty sailor hats of Milan braid are worn 
alike by boys and girls. The brim is curled up 
all around, but can be turned down, and thus 
serve as asun-down. Price $4. Tyrolean hats 
of straw are also $4. These are brown or white, 
with wide brown or blue ribbon band. Pearl- 
colored felt Tyroleans are also worn by boys. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewakt & Co.; and D. D. Youmans. 
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PERSONAL. 


Miss NeLire Grant is having a very lively 
as well as very agreeable time in England. On 
the Wednesday after her arrival she was present- 
ed to the Queen ; on the succeeding Monday she 
was dined by General ScHENCK, and in the even- 
ing the members of the cabinet and the diplo- 
matic corps were invited to meet her; next day 
she attended Lady Braumont’s reception; the 
day afterward dinner at Countess GRANVILLE’S; 
and next night to the Duke of Edinburgh's re- 
ception at Albert Hall. 

—Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE is to give a 
series of raaines next autumn and winter ia 
Maine. She will probably read selections from 
her own works. Mr. GrorGe A. Jones is the 
gentleman who is to manaye the matter. 

— How like Dr. IREN2vus Prime is this, from 
a recent number of the New York : 
‘* Now that Dr. LrvinGsTons ie said to be found, 
could not some arrangement be made to keep 
the doctor from getting lost again? He has a 
powerful talent for losing himeelf.’”’ 

—Dr. Doran, in a chapter on gloves, panta- 
loons, and buttons, derives the word pantaloon, 
in its present application, from PLANTELEONE, 
the Planter of the Lion, the great standard-bear- 
er of the Venetian Republic, who wore this 
tight-fitting garment as a part of his official 
costume. 

—The Rev. Mr. TwicHe.t, of Hartford, is 
credited with having made what Mr. BONNER 
would call ‘‘ the best time’’ of any of the minis- 
ters who preached in the chapel of Yale College 
last term. Accurate time-keepers have kept a 
careful account, by which it appears that the 
average length of morning sermons was thirty- 
four minutes fifty seconds; afternoon sermons 
thirty-one minutes twenty-five seconds. The 
longest sermon was forty-five minutes; the 
shortest by the inestimable divine whose name 
gives lustre to the first Jine of this paragraph. 

—Mr, GeorcE L. Oscoop (American citizen, 
pow resident in Dresden) is having much suc- 
cess on the Continent as composer and singer. 
He has had a large pecuniary temptation to 
travel through Europe for six months, singing 
as he goes; but before he commences will make 
a brief trip to his beloved Boston, and perhaps 
assist the stupendous GILMORE in his stupen- 
dous jubilee. 

—Miss HARRIET STARK, who has Just been cut 
off at eighty-five, in Dunbarton, was a grand- 
daughter of that famous old Stark, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, who, at the battle of Bennington, 
pointing to the Hessians, said, 


“**We must beat them, boys, ere set of sun, 
Or Mo.zy Stark's a widow.’ It was done.” 


—Among those who extended courtesies to the 
post BRYANT and his party, while in Havana, was 

adame OviEepo, the heroine of the diamond 
wedding in 1858. She lives in a spacious palace 
in all the luxury of a princess. She is quite in- 
telligent, and understands all about the politics 
of the island. She manages her own business, 
and is said to derive from her sugar plantations 
some $800,000 per annum. She is understood 
to favor annexation to the United States, bat is 
too prudent to talk much about it. 

—It is pretty certain that LaBouLare and 
Louis Bianc will come hither this summer to 
lecture. The latter, although a small, nervous 
man, bas a powerful, See voice, and his 
command of English is superb. His oratory 
only differs from that of WENDELL PHILLIPs in 
that it is more glowing. The usual American 
audience would welcome him with enthusiasin. 
His treatment of English literature, or of the 
progress of monarchy in France, would be very 
asc peg 
—Miss Mary E. Pergrns has been bid for by 
the authoritics of Japan, who are desirous of 
pave her introduce a Jap-an’-easy way of 
teaching the young idea of that nation how to 
read, write, and cipher. Twenty-five hundred 
dollars is the figure offered. 

—MakIo resumes the operatic stage. Sundr 
bankers in Florence who had money of his fail- 
ed. It having thus ‘‘gone where the wood- 
bine twineth,’” he proposes to replenish by Man- 
rico, Alfredo, and such. 

—Profeasor RuskIN is conspicuous as an opu- 
lent, fidgety man of art, who thinks that the eyes 
of the world are focused upon him. Ina recent 
manifesto he says that letters for him must be 
very short and plainly written, or they will not 
be read; furthermore, that the writers of these 
letters ‘‘need never ask me to do any thing, be- 
cause I won’t do it. I get a great many letters 
from people who know that I must be good-na- 
tured from my books. I was good-natured once; 
but I beg to state, in the most positive terms, 
that 1 am now old, tired, and very ill-na- 
tured.”’ 

—Mr. HILLarpD, one of Boston’s eminents, 
presided very happily at a dinner given a few 
See since to Mr. ARTHUR CHENEY, manager 
of the Globe Theatre. He made the observation 
that ‘‘the man who makes me laugh is my bene- 
factor and my friend,”’ and he likewise remarked 
that he ‘‘shouldn’t much care if he never saw a 
tragedy again.’? Mr. HILLaRgp was sensible both 

mes. 

—FRranz ABT, the musical composer who has 
been received with so much gush by the Germans 
of this city, has made many thousands of people 
happy by his single air of ‘‘ When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly.” His father was a minister, 
and Franz was himself intended for the pul- 
pit; but the old gentleman died and left the 

oy penniless, and to music he went for a liv- 
ing. Since then he has made a good a of it, 
fame and fortune having come along with rea- 
sonable speed. He belongs to no end of musical 
oO izations, has any number of diplomas and 
orders, and is in all respects one of the eminent 
musicators of the period. 

—President CHADBOURNE, the new of 
Williams College, is a man one should know— 
small, nervous man with flashing black eye, 
sharp speech, who can write book, teach class, 
frame political platform, build and run cotton- 
mill, are i silver mine, or preach sermon. 
Clever at all. 

—The Duke d’Aumale has given 5650 francs 
for a copy of Cesar’s Commentaries which be- 
nee to MonTAIGNE, and in which that superb 
old Frenchman had fnscribed his autograph. 

—SacasTa, the present Prime Minister of 
Spain, has had a checkered career. Some years 
since he was a lottery-ticket agent, and failed in 
the business. Afterward he was kept in prison 
one year for debt. 

—The Czar of Russia proposes to confer upon 
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several pe eoue in this country the order of the 
White Eagle as an acknowledgment of the 
courtesies shown to the Grand Duke ALexis. 
General SHERIDAN especially is to have a very 
large White Eagle. 

—Governor JEWELL, among other good points, 
excels in anthems. He sings in the choir of the 
Asylum Hill Church, Harttord. 

—Auother Boston man, WiLLiam S. Rocers 
who died a few days since, has enrolled himself 
among the public benefactors by giving $50,000 
to found a Professorship of Chemistry in Brown 
University, to be known as the ‘‘ Newport Rog- 
ers Professorship,”’ and $100,000 to the city of 
Newport, Rhode Island, for its High School. 

—Miss Kate Fievp is having a great success 
as a lecturer in London, and before critical au- 
diences, Among those present at ber reading 
on Dickens were Mr. G. H. Lewes and Mrs. 
CHARLES Kean. The latter gave Miss Frevp all 
her husband’s selections, and was so well pleased 
with her voice aud dramatic power that she 
begged her to take the 5 : 

—Prince Louis Murat, having obtained leave 
from the French government to take service in 
a foreign country, has, at the Emperor Napo- 
LEON’S personal request, been appointed an or- 
neuy 2 cer of the King of Sweden. 

—Professor NEwMAN is a wag. The English 
Anti-Tobacco Society, wanting evidences of the 
evil effects of the weed, took him into their 
service. He had never used th. stuff in any 
form, and the arrangement was that he should 
take a good smoke, get sick, and then describe 
his horrible sensations in a course o1 lectures. 
The professor smoked his pipe about half an 
hour, but, singularly enough, he did not get 
sick at all, and, so far from being disgusted, 
just keeps on smoking, and the society folks 
are a little discouraged. 

—The Rev. Ropert Coityer, after a nice yet 
zealous time among the Eastern brethren, bas 
returned to his esteemed Chicago with more 
money than any other clergyman has ever raised 
at the East for any single church at the West. 

—It is gravely stated in a Boston paper that 
‘‘F, B. Story, of Claremont, New Hampshire, 
sixty-four years old, has traveled twenty-seven 
Cont selling books and stationery at wholesale. 

e@ never rode a rod on a railroad, and never 
tasted tobacco or spirituous liquors.’”? Whata 
Story! 

—Where in the United States, excepting in 
the State of Maine, would one expect to tind 
such a notice as the following: ‘“W. E. GouLp, 
cashier of the First National Bank in Portland 
is to preach next Sunday in the Congregational 
Church at South Paris.’ 

—The pertormance of Patrr at ber farewell 
benefit in Vienna on the 25th of April created 
one of the most remarkable of all her remarka- 
ble sensations. The performance consisted of 
portions of ‘‘Somnambula” and “ Traviata.” 
At the end of each act the drums were allowed, 
by special permission of the emperor, to play 
the salute that is usually accorded only to roy- 
alty. At the conclusion of the performance 
Madame Patt! was invited to take her place on 
a throne erected on the stage, and the members 
of the orchestra and chorus then paid their 
adieux to the diva. Subsequently the members 
of the Musical Club serenaded the gifted prima 
donna at her hotel, in the presence of a vast con- 
course of people. Patti's rendering of the so- 
prano in the opera of ‘‘ Linda’”’ was a great tri- 
umph. The musical critics declare she sur- 
passes all the other great artists who had played 
the part before her. 

—The pictures of the late JoserpH GILLoTt, 
the pen-maker, realized a very large amount, the 
aggregate reaching about $ It was the 
largest sale that has been made in England in 
rat years A picture of TURNERk’s, the ‘‘ Wal- 
ton Bridges,”’ brought $25,000, and a marine view, 
“Junction of the Thames and Medway,” brought 
$21,750. Several pictures by the old masters and 
a large number of water-colors are yet to be sold. 

—Mrs. Fanny Foster, a lady of fortune and 

ood social position in this city, having a taste 

or the stage, and having had some practice in 
private theatricals, has finally adopted it as a 
rofession, and joined the WaLLack company. 
er personation of Grace Harkaway in ‘ Lon- 
don Assurance’”’ was quite clever. 

—It seems to be settled that Count Von 
Bevst, the ablest of Austrian statesmen, is coin- 
ing to the United States on a visit of at least a 
year, and that it is not improbable but that he 
may come during the present year. He has 
many personal friends here. 

= Rome of the notables in attendance at the 
Conference of the Methodist Church, now in 
session at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, are 
thus sketched by a lady: ‘‘One very prominent 
actor in this Church drama is so by virtue of his 

osition as secretary, the Rev. Dr. Harris. He 
fs a wholesome, genial-looking, middle-aged 
man, of large body, dark eyes, hair short and 
inclined to curl, a double chin, a rather large 
mouth, a very good voice, and gentlemanly 
hands. His good nature keeps him patient, 
which, under the circumstances, is much to his 
credit. One other man on the stage, of very fine 
presence, is assistant-editor Dupuy, of the Chris- 
tian Advocate. He is a Western fellow, with full 
beard, a magnificent physique, and an air of large- 
j.varted Westernism all over him. Almost in 
front of him in the balcony is the seat of his 
chief, Dr. Curry, who is a verb of the active. 
kind. He is tall and wiry, slightly bent, has full 
white hair, a rather florid, square-shaped face, a 
ringing voice, and incisive manners. His neigh- 
borhood is quite an intellectual centre. There 
are WILLIAM F. WARREN and GILBERT Haven, 
of Boston, and that eminent layman, Judge Rer- 
NOLDS. ARREN is a young map, has a small, 
slight body, dark brown hair and beard, and fine 
dark eyes under eyeglasses, His complexion is 
very fair and his face very intellectual. He is 
regarded as one of the most learned men in the 
Church, is a professor in the Boston Theological 
Seminary, and will be the president of the great 
Boston university that is now forming. GILBERT 
Haven, the editor of Zion’s Herald, is almost in- 
variably written of as a ‘red-head.’ A sweet- 
heart might call his hair the color of an filberte. 
But to be practical and pre -Raphaelistic, it is 
quite the color of new mahogany, and a very 
ayreeable color too. It has a studentish stick- 
up in front, which becomes his round face, 
flanked on either side with a patch of red 
whiskers. He has regular, clear-cut features, a 
short neck joined to a stocky, well-built body, 
and he looks healthy, morally, intellectually, and 
physically. He basa likable look, and is a wid- 
ower.” 
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Tidy in Genoese Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus tidy is of cambric, ornamented in Genoese embroidery. The illus- 
tration, Fig. 1, shows the tidy reduced in size; Fig. 2 shows the centre in 
full size. Having transferred the design to linen, baste the cambric on the 
latter, run the cambric with embroidery cotton along the 
lines indicated, and sew on fine guipure cord in button- 
hole stitch with fine cotton, laying the cord in loops at 
regular intervals. Instead of guipure cord, coarse tatting 
cotton may be used, After finishing the embroidery sep- 
arate the tidy from the foundation, and cut away the ma- 
terial between the design figures from the under side, 
observing the illustrations. 


Tatted Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Bots _ collars 
are worked with 
tatting cotton, No. 
120, and with one 
thread (shuttle). 
If. designed for 
mourning toilettes 
they may be work- 
ed with fine black 
silk. 
For the collar, 
Fig. 1, work, first, 
the four-leaved 
figures on the out- 
er edge; each of 
these consists of 
four rings or leaf- 
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7 p. (picot) sepa- 
rated each by 2 ds., and 
5 ds. Then work the out- 
er one of the two double 
rows of rings which sur- 
round the four-leaved fig- 
ures. To do this work BS 
as follows: Lring of 2ds.,5 p. <gaxeSerats 
separated each by 2 ds., 2ds., Saanveer 

turn the work; that is, turn the es 
ring downward so that its wrong 
side lies uppermost; after a 
thread interval of an eighth of 
an inch work one ring like the first, 
turn the work; after a thread interval 
of an eighth of an inch work one ring’ 
like the first, but instead of forming 
the first p., fasten to the last p. of the 
first ring, and instead of the middle p., fasten to 
the third p. of a leaflet of one of the figures 
(counting from the beginning). Turn the work, 
after a thread interval of an eighth of an inch 
work one ring like the first ; instead of forming 
the first p., fasten to the last p. of the ring be- 
fore the last, turn the work; after a thread in- 
terval of an eighth of an inch work one ring 
like the first; instead of the first p., fasten to 
the'last p. of the ring before the last, turn the 
work ; after a thread interval of an eighth of an 
inch work one ring like the first, fasten to the ring before the last, turn the work; 
after a thread interval of an eighth of aninch work one ring like the first ; instead. 
of the first p., fasten to the last p. of 
the ring before the last, and instead of 
the middle p., fasten to the fifth p. of 


Fig. 2.—CENTRE OF 
Tipy 1n GENOESE 
EMBROIDERY. 
Fou. Size. 








Fig. 2.—Section or TaTrep 


. Fig. 1,—Secrion or Tatrep Contar.—Fuut Size. 


CoLLAR.—FUuLL SIZE. and 


quarter of an inch wide, which is sewed on 
with steel beads; on both sides of this are 
cross seams of white silk and cross stitches 
the next leaflet of the four-leaved of blue silk. Join the ends, fringe out the 
figure. Continue in this manner. The fastening in | free edges a quarter of an inch wide, tie up the cover thus 
future, and the increase of rings at the extremities and | formed over the cushion, and furnish it with blue ribbons 
hollows of the points; are plainly shown by the illustra- | and bows as shown by the illustration. 


tion; to do this work three rings in one direction at Lady’s Crochet Sleeping Net. 


the relative point with- ; . 3 . 
out turning the work. Tuts net is worked with twist- 
: ed crochet cotton, No. 60; red 


frost eded chite collar te worsted braid half an inch wide 


worked as shown by the il- 
lustration. After finish- . 
ing this double 
row work a similar 
row of rings on the 
other side of the 
four-leaved figures, ob- 
serving the illustration 
for the manner of fastening 
the rings together. For 
the foundation of each 
corner of the collar and 
for the lower 
dull point work 
a number of 
large and small 
four-leaved _ fig- 
ures and several 
two-leaved fig- 
ures, which are partly fastened to each 
other, and partly to the finished double 
rows of rings, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Finally, work for the edge on 
the neck of the collar a double row of 
rings ; each ring of the outer row counts 
2 ds., 4 p. separated each by 2 ds., 
2 ds.; the rings of the inner row are 
2 ds. and 1 p. larger each, and in work- 
ing them they are fastened to the dou- 
ble rows and the leaf figures of the col- 
lar, as shown by the illustration. 

The collar, Fig. 2, consists of a num- 
ber of medallions of small and large 
rings. The medallions are worked sep- 
arately, and are joined by means of 
small four-leaved figures. The scallops 
on the opter edge of the collar are also worked sep- 
arately. All separate figures are tied together by 
means of thread. Work each medallion as follows: 
* 1 ring of 1 ds., 15 p: separated each by 1 ds., 
1 ds., t. (turn the work), after a thread interval of 
an eighth of an inch (the following rings are always 
separated by such an interval) work 1 ring of 4 ds., 
1 p. three-eighths of an inch long, 4 ds., 1 short p., 
1 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t.; 1 ring of 1 ds., 13 
p. separated each by 1 ds., 1 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding 
ring, t.; 1 ring like the second, fasten to the last p. of the preceding 
Ting, t.; 1 ring of 1 ds., 11 p. separated each by 1 ds., 1 ds., fasten to 
the last p. of the preceding ring, t.; 1 ring like the second, fasten to the 
last p. of the preceding ring, t.; 1 ring of 1 ds., 9 p. separated cach by 
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‘Lapy’s Crocuet 
SLEEPING NET. 


Fig. 1.—Tivy 1x Genoese EMBROIDERY. 


REDUCED SIZE. fore; repeat from >. 























ble row as shown by the illustration. 
finished edge is knotted together with the 
relative figures of the collar. 


Embroidered Silk Emery Bag. 


To make this emery bag cut a strip of 
shirting three inches and a quarter long and 
an inch and a quarter wide, sew it up at the 
ends, and tie a piece of cotton thread around 
the double material seven-eighths of an inch 
from oneend, Fill this bag with iron filings, 


is run through one of the 
outer rounds, and serves 
to close the net. 
Begin the latter from 
the middle with a foun- 
* dation of 12 ch.(chain 
stitch), close these in 
a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch), and on the 
ring crochet the 
Ist round.—36 
de. (double cro- 


after each sc. 11 ch. 
nately 1 de. 
pass over I st. 7th round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the 
next ch. of the preceding round, 9 ch., with the lat- 
ter pass over 5 st. 
4th-7th rounds; at the end of the 11th round work 
5 sl. on the first 5 st. 
that is, four times alternately 9 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle st. of the next ch. scallop in the preceding round, * 1 dot— 
that is, 5 dc. on the next sc. and 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next 
) ch. scallop (in the following rounds work the 1 sc. after each dot, ac- 
. cording to the position of ihe latier, either on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop, or on the middle st. of the next dot); 5 ch. scallops as be- 
13th round.—3 ch. scallops, * 1 dot on the 
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1 ds., 1 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t.; 1 ring like the 
second, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t.; 1 ring of 1 ds., 11 p. 
separated each by | ds., 1 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t. ; 
1 ring like the s:cond, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, t. ; 1 ring 
of 1 ds., 13 p. separated each by | ds., 1 ds., fasten to the 
last p. of the preceding ring, t.; | ring like the second, © 
fasten to the last p. 
more from *; finally, fasten to the joining thread between 
the first and second rings, tie the ends of the thread to- 
gether and cut them off. The picots which meet in the 
middle of the medallion are worked in point de reprise as 
shown by the illustration. 
leaved figures counts 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds. (the length of the 
p. is regulated according to the position of the figures). 
The four leaflets are worked in close succession; after fin- 


of the preceding ring, and repeat once 


Each leaflet of the small four- 


ishing the figure 
draw it togeth- 
er more closely, 
winding the work- 
ing thread once 
about each join- 
ing thread _be- 
tween two leaflets, 
and tying the ends 
of the thread 
tightly together. 
For the scallops 
on the outer edge 
of the collar work 
in a similar man-. 
ner as in the 
medallions four 
small and five 
large rings; the latter are 
graduated in size, and the 
number of ds. and p., and 
the length of the latter, are 
plainly shown by the illus- 
tration. The upper edge 
(the neck) of the collar 
consists of two double rows 
of rings. For the first 
double row work | ring of 4 ds., 1 


YS p., 4 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., t.; * | ring 


like the first, fasten to the last p. 
of the preceding ring, t.; repeat 
from *. ‘The second double row 
is worked in a similar manner, but 
in working every second following 
ring, instead of forming the middle 
p-, fasten to the middle ring of each 
corresponding ring of the first dou- 
The 


also tie it up seven-eighths of an inch 


from the other end, so that the middle stuffed 
part forms a ball. For the cover ornament a strip of black silk (three inches and 
a half long and two inches and a half wide in the original) with blue silk ribbon a 
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Crocuet SLEEPING NET 
FOR GIRL FROM 6 TO 


chet); in- 8 YEARS OLD. 


stead of 

the first de., work 3 ch.; at the end of 
the round fasten to the third of these 
3 ch. with 1 sl. Each of the remaining 
rounds is begun and closed in a similar 
manner. 2d round.—'Twelve times al- 
ternately 2 dc. on the next 2 st. (stitch), 
5 ch., and pass over 1 st. with the lat- 
ter. 8d round.—QOn the next de and 
on the following 2 ch. work 1 sl. each, 
then always 1 sc. (single crochet) on:the 
middle of the next 5 ch., 9 ch. after 
every sc. 4th round.—>* ] sec. on the 
next sc., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 9 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the last 
sc., 9 ch., ] sc. on the same sc. on which 
the preceding sc. has been worked, 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the same sc. on which the 
preceding sc. have been worked, 4 ch., 
repeat from +; at the end of the round 


‘work sl. to the middle st. of the first 9. 


ch. of this round. 5th round,—1 se. on 
the middle st. of each scallop of 9 ch. ; 
6th round.—Always alter- 
on the next st., 1 ch., with the latter 


8th-lIlth rounds.—Like the 


12th round.—4 ch. scallops— 
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rated each by 1 ch. on the 3 ch. be- | formed braid the eight ends of cord loosely to- | halves, and on both sides of the middle bead lay 
tween the following 2 dc. worked on | gether, as shown by Fig. 2. Now follow four | on a new piece of cord folded double, and braid 
1 st., after every fourth ste. work 5 | bead squares worked in a similar manner and | the six cord ends together four inches and seven- 
ch. ; repeat from *. 4th round.— | separated by cord braiding. After working the | eighths long, as shown by Fig.1. On these two 
* 1 sc. on the ch. before the first of | last of these squares divide the cord ends in | braids:slide the scissors as shown by the illustra- 
the next 4 dc., three times alter- ; 

nately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. be- _ = 
tween every 2 de., then 5 more ch., fal =o oe a ae = aa 
1 sc. on the ch. after the fourth de., | st RS pe ee eRe mi 
1 ch., and repeat from *. 


Knotted and Bead Scissors 
Case, Figs. 1-3. 
Tus case is knotted with fine Z , it Dd, 7 
black round cord, and is ornement- SK . Se: fF Sw f£ j i Shee 
ed with black round beads. Fig. 1 ero #3 > ae sor eS 


next sc., 1 sc. on the middle st. 
of the next dot in the preceding 
round, then again 1 dot on the 
next sc., 1 sc. on the middle st. of 
the next ch. scallop, 4 ch. scallops ; 
repeat from *. 14th round,—2 
ch. scallops, * 1 dot on each of 
the next 3 sc., 3 ch. scallops; re- 
peat from *. 15th round.—2 ch. 
scallops, * 2 dots as in the 13th 
round, 4 ch. scallops; repeat from 
*. 16th round.—Always alter- 
nately 2 ch. scallops, 1 dot. 17th 
round.—Always alternately 4 ch. 
scallops, 2 dots. 18th round@— 
Always alternately 3 ch. scallops, 
3 dots. (In this round, as well as 
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Fig. 2,—MANNER OF MAKING 
Scissors Case.—Fectri Size. 


Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Scissors Case.—Fu tu Size. 


@somer 


shows the lower and upper sections 3 —— 
of the case reduced in size, and , 
Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section of R RY \ > At 
the band, and the manner of work- hos i, mee itt 7 ar Qed ees 
ing it. ‘lo make the band first fold Sf . RT : Se i) F GROR: 
rounds.—Ch, scallops only, 23d four cords, each forty-four inches 4 
round.—¥2 de. on the middle st. of AE long, double, sew them together in EP NA 
each ch. scallop; after every second , Y the middle, and there fasten them to ne , sesh 

de. work 9 ch. In the 24th-26th Fig.1.—Urrrr — g sewing-weight, so that the ends 
rounds work always 8 de. on the ANP Lower Sec- hang down flat beside each other in 
3 middle st. of each ch, scallop; in THON OF KNoTTeD ny even length. Pay no attention 
the 24th and 25th rounds work 9 AND BEAD Scissors to the outer two cords for the pres- 
ch. after every 3 de.; and in the CASE. ent, and between the remaining six 
26th round 10 ch. In the 27th ends set five rows of beads as shown 
round work alternately 4 dc., 10 ch.; in the | by the illustration. ‘To do this fasten a silk 
28th round 4 de., 11 ch.; in the 29th round | thread on the outer cord at the left, take up 
5 de., 11 ch. ; in the 30th round 5 de., 12 ch. ; | five beads, and lay the thread under the next a 
and in the 3lst round 6 de., 12 ch. This round | five cords. ‘Then draw up the thread from y oe \. ale > ie A Sy pcre 
completes the crown of the cap. In the follow- | the under side, and bring it back over the eae aN A ee . 5 
ing round, through which the red braid is run, | cords through the five beads so that one bead 
crochet always 4 tc. (treble crochet) on the 4 | comes between every two cords, then wind 
middle st. of each ch. scallop; after this always | the thread around the first cord, take up five 
14 ch. For the lace on the outer edge, consist- |- beads, and carry the thread first under and 
ing of four rounds, work in connection with the | then over the cords and through the beads. 
last round always alternately 1 dc., 3:ch.; with | Work three more rows of beads in a similar 
these pass over 3 st. 2d round.—Alternately 2 | manner, and then fasten the thread, With Ay ? BB 
de, separated by 3 ch. on the next st., 3 ch.; | the two outer cords, which have hitherto been AT Zn <M St 
with these. pass over 6 st. 3d round.—»* 1 sc. | left unnoticed, work one button-hole stitch eee (FN / ae i ae 
on the ch. between the next 2 dc. worked on | loop each between the bead rows, as shown by 
1 st., 5 ch., 4 ste. (short treble crochet) sepa- | Fig. 2, and close under the bead square thus 


in the following four rounds, the 
ch scallops count 11 ch. instead of 
9). In the 19th and 20th rounds 
the dot figures are completed by 
lessening the dots. 2Ist and 22d 
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tlon, and then work the small pocket for holding 
the point of the scissors. ‘To do this join the 
twelve ends of cord, leave the two outer ends 
unnoticed for the present, between the remain- 
ing ten cords work eleven bead rows similar to 
those in the bead squares, as shown by the illus- 
tration (the two lower rows are shortened one 
bead each on both sides), and then, with both 
outer cords, work a row of button-hole stitch 
loops on the bead part. Cut off the ends of the 
cord, and fasten them carefully. On the under 
side of the bead part sew 4 piece of card-board, 
covered with black silk, which corresponds in 
shape and size with the bead part; on the upper 
edge of the card-board, where the latter is not 
sewed on, it is edged with a row of beads. The 
pocket is ornamented on the under edge with 
three tassels of large and small beads. The 
upper end of the band is finished by a rosette 
of silk, cord, and beads, which is furnished on 
the under side with a hook for fastening the 
scissors case to the belt. 

Fig. 3 shows another kind of knot-work for a 
scissors band of fine round cord and of large 
and small beads. Fold four cords double, fasten 
them to a sewing-weight, as in the preceding 
knot-work, and between the cords work four 
bead rows, forming @ triangle, as follows: Fast- 
en the working thread on the fourth end of cord 
(counting from the left), take up a large bead, 
draw up the thread from the under side, around 
the fifth end of cord, and back throngh the large 
bead, take up eleven small beads, lay these in a 
slanting direction over the fourth and third cord 
ends, pass the thread from the upper to the un- 
der side, take up three large beads, pass on the 
thread underneath the next three cord ends to 
the right, then draw it up and carry it back over 
the cords through the three beads, so that one 
bead comes between every two cords. Take up 
eleven small beads, lay them in a slanting direc- 
tion over the third and second cords, pass the 
thread from the upper to the under side, and 
work the third and fourth rows, which are 
lengthened two beads each, like the first two 
rows, observing the illustration. The bead loops 
on the right side and the loops on the under 
edge of each triangle are worked after finishing 
the knot-work. Below the last bead row of the 
triangle join the eight cords, and with these work 
eight alternate double knots as shown by Fig. 3. 
'’hese knots are worked like those in the work- 
basket illustrated in Harper's Bazar, Vol. V., 
No. 22 (the upper two knots are covered by the 
bead loops). Having finished the knot-work, 
work the bead loops on the upper bead and on 
the free side of each triangle; in doing this car- 
ry the working thread back and forth through 
the bead rows. For the bead loops on the un- 
der edge of the triangle fasten the thread on the 
left outer cord, take up fifteen small beads, one 
large bead, fifteen small beads, pass the thread 
from right to left through the second bead of the 
under row, take up fifteen small beads, one large 
bead, and fifteen small beads, pass the thread 
' through the second following bead in the same 
way, and continue in this manner. 


Crochet Night-Cap for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 
See illustration on page 380. 


Tus cap is worked with twisted crochet cotton, No. 
80: a ribbon ran through one of the outer rounds 
serves to close the cap. the latter from the 
middle with a foundation of 8 st. (stitch), which are 
closed ina ring with 1 al. (slip stitch). On this work 
the 1st round.—10 de. (double crochet) separated each 
by 5 ch. ere stitch); instead of the firet dc. work 
8 ch., and at the end of the round fasten to the third 
of the 8 ch., which count as first dc., with 1 sl., then 
work sl. to the middle of the first ch. scallop. Ali the 
following rounds are begun and closed in a similar 
manner. 2d round.—Alternately 5 ch.,1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop. 8d 
round.—On each ch. scallop work one bar ccallop of 
1 sc., 1 adc. (short double crochet), 1 dc., 4 stc. (short 
treble crochet), 1 dc., 1 sdc., 1 sc. 4th round.—? sl. on 
the two middie st. of each bar scallop, then 6ch. 5th 

round.—8 stc. on the third, 2 atc. on the fourth ch. of 
each scallop of the preceding round; after each of the 
first 4st. work 2ch. 6th round.—On the middle three 
bars of each bar scallop, and on the vein of the st. 
between every two bar scallope of the preceding round, 
work 1 dc.; after each dc. ch. 7th round.—Always 
alternately 3 sc. on the next 3 st. of the preceding 
round, 1 p. (picot—that is, 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the firs 
of these). 8th round.—Always alternately 7 cb., 1 8c. 
on the middle of every 8 sc. of the preceding round. 
9th round.—32 dc. separated by 8 ch. on the middle st. 
of each ch. acallop. 10th round.—5 stc. separated 
each by 2 ch. on the middle st. of every second follow- 
ing ch. scallop. 11th round.—1 sc. on the middle of 
every 5 de., then 8 ch. 12th round.—2 dc. separated 
by 3 ch. on every third following st. 18th round.— x 
1 sc. on the next ch. scallop of the preceding round 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch. op, 3 ch., 1 p., $ 
ch. ‘Repeat from «. 14th round.—4 stc. separated 
, each by 2 ch. on the middle st. of each scallop of 5 ch. 
Now follow five rounds like the last; in working 
these, however, always work the 4 stc. on the ch. be- 
tween the middle two bars of the next bar scallop in 
the Dre ae round. In the next ten rounds work 
always 5 etc. Instead of 4 stc. ; In the first of these ten 
rounds work the atc. always on the middle ch. scallop 
of each bar figure, and in the remaining rounds always 
on the middle of the 5 stc. 80th round.—6 ch., 1 stc. 
on the first stc. of the next bar » * 3ch., 1 ste 
on the ch. before the middle st. of the same bar figure, 
1 atc. on the next at., 8 ch., 1 stc. on the last st. of this 
bar figure, 1 stc. on the first st. of the next bar figure. 
Repeat from *. The lace on the outer edge is worked 
in connection with the cap. 1st round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 dc., 1 ch.; with the latter pass over 1 et. 2d 
round.—1 sc. on every second following ch., then 7 ch. 
8d round.—2 sc. separated by 6 ch. on the middle at. of 
each ch. ets en 7 ch. 4th round.— x 8 dc. on 
the ch. scallo tween the next 2 sc. worked on 1 st. 
in the procadia round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. 
scallop, 5 ch. peat from *. 5th round.—Always 
1 ac. on the ch. before and after each 3 dc. of the pre- 
ceding round; after each sc. work one scallop of 2 ch., 
1 p.,%ch. Run colored ribbon through the st. of the 
thirtieth round. 


Design for Cover of Bed-Quilt.— Venetian 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 380. 


Tus design is intended to trim the overiePr ne 
piece, which lies on the upper side of the quilt. It is 
well to work this piece in four separate parts, which 
are joined with the main piece of the cover after fin- 
ishing the embroidery. To work the embroidery first 
transfer the design to the linen (the continuation of 
the design is plainly shown by the illustration), baste 
me ron S OC apeauen ot apa bath and run 

: a e des ures with medium- 
sized white knitting-cotton ; the broader parts are also 


em 
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underedged with chain stitches. Work, first, the but- 
ton-hole stitch bars and the picot seallops on the outer 
edges and inside of the d (The manner 
of working these is shown by 2-5 on page 172 
of Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. V.) Then stretch the 
bars for the ladder stitches with cotton, not too fine, 
and work the wheels; button-hole stitch all the out- 
lines. After finishing the embroidery separate the 
material from the foundation, cut away the material 
underneath the button-hole stitch bars and Jace stitch- 
es, and on the scalloped outer edge, and work the edge 
trimming as shown by the illustration. Join the 
arate parts of the overlapping piece with the main 
Pisce, and furnish the four corners of the cover with 

uttons and cord loops for closing as shown by the 
illustration. 





JUNE OMENS. 


Tne purple iris holds a tear of dew 
All tremulous within her blue-veined eye; 
The larkspur hangs her head; the damask rose 
Looks smiling upward to the clear June sky. 


And down the garden path sweet Nell and I 
Are slowly sauntering with idle pace: 

Is it the sun that makes my hot cheek burn? 
And why that blush on Nellie's dimpled facc? 


No need of words. Too well is understood 
That universal language; tis as old 

As is creation, when to mother Eve 
The tale of love our father Adam told. 


Queen June, the month of roses and of love, 
Echoes on every side the tender tale, 

In rustling leaf, in flower, in throat of bird, 
And borne in perfume on the summer gale. 


Weep, Irie, weep; pale Jarkspur, hang thine head; 
Shame on ye twain, your omens we defy! 

But thou, sweet rose, love’s own immortal flower, 
We'll wear within our bosoms—Nell and L 





ALL OR NOTHING. 


‘““TESSIE MACINTYRE, give me my yeast 

this minnit ’cross the fence, an’ don't be 
kapin’ me wan secund more. Mr. Julius is ring- 
in’ the thurd time. I know his ring, and Miss 
Lydia haven't come down. She ginerally lets 
him in, but there’s something atween them now. 
He hasn’t been here for a fortnight. There! 
Come in when ye've got ver dishes washed, an’ 
I'll go ’cross lots wid ye.” And Sarah Eagan 
took her flight across the back garden into the 
deacon’s entry just as Julius Sewall was making 
up his mind to go away. This was not his usual 
greeting. There would be a glad little rustle 
at the door inside, the bolt would be sharply 
turned, and the sunniest, brightest face flash 
up at him with both hands held out.. To-night 
Sarah Eagan's honest and not over-homely face 
was a poor substitute. ‘* Miss Lydia was in, 
but she had a headache.” ‘This being the rural 
form for ‘‘ not at home,” Julius felt privileged 
to remonstrate. 

‘‘Very sorry; but tell her I won't interfere 
with her headache, if she wants to have one;” 
for Sarah was one of the family, and knew its 
affairs as well as any body. 

‘¢ My head aches,” said a small, owlish young 
one who sat on the lowest step of the stairs, 
‘“because they brush and comb it so much. I 
wish they’d comb their own heads. Aunt Lydia 
isn’t sick. She's looking lovely. I thought I 
should have to bite her.” 

‘¢Run up, Doxy, and ask her if it wouldn't 
do her good to ride over with me to East Pond,” 
said Julius, coaxingly. 

‘*Q-oh!” groaned the mite, in dire distress. 
‘“Tf you knew what I’ve been through to-day, 
you wouldn't ask me. I'm just sitting down to 
rest my old bones. That’s what I’m here for. 
You can go up if you want to. "Tain’t far. The 
stairs are drefful easy. Can't you go up ‘em 
hippity-hop? Try ;” with the tone one might 
use to a child. 

The seducing permission had almost its effect, 
for Julius stood with one foot on the stairs, in- 
clined to besiege a white door above, and draw 
forth headache and patient to a surrender; in 
which case Lydia would have driven round by 
East Pond, gone after water-lilies—it’s always 
water-lily season in stories—and this chapter 
would never have been written. 

“Go along!” ordered Doxy, viciously. “You're 
taking up my room on the stairs, and I want to 
meditate by myself. I need it! I feel it my 
duty to! If you don’t stir, I'll step on your 
boots !” 

‘* If you don’t go to vour aunt Lydia and tell 
her what I said, I'll hang you on the first holly- 
hock I come to,” said Julius, waxing wroth. 
‘Start! or I'll call you a name I know of.” 

‘* What is it ?” asked the pinafore philosopher, 
getting up, and going up stairs backward. 

‘*You're nothing but a—protoplasm,” de- 
livered Julius, in his most ferocious manner, 
which sent the blue frock flying to his aunt's 
door. 

‘** Aunt Lydia! Miss Cleveland! please, Miss 
Cleveland! here’s a man wants you to come 
right down to East Pond. He's in an awful 
hurry. And he called me a wicked name! It 
made me madder ‘'n a roach.”"—A_ shocked 
‘* Hush, Doxy.”—‘‘ I’m glad it’s after sundown, 
so’s I can stay mad all night. Mother makes 
me forgive people ‘fore dark, so’s the sun won’t 
go down ‘pon my raff. How I do hate to! 
Why won't you go riding with him and take 
me? I’m very little, and I’m discreet. Mamma 
Bays 80.” 

‘* What did Mr. Sewall call you ?” asked Aunt 
Lydia, looking out, calm and pale, in a cambric 
wrapper with crimson hair stripes. 

‘* It was some kind of caterpillar, or photo- 
graph, I don’t know witch,” winding up with an 
intolerable screech. ‘‘ Why don’t you say you 
won't go? just to please me. Why don’t you 
want to go? Say, why not ?” 

‘** Yes, why not?” asks Julius, appearing dec- 
orously half-way up the stairs, and vanishing 
again at an expression on Lydia's face. The 
cambric wrapper, trimly belted, with a little faded 
blue crape knot at the throat, made a bewitching 
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toilette, though Lydia was not thinking at all of it 
as she went down to this importunate suer. ‘The 
wide old room, with its white and gold paper, ita 
rich hues lit and softened by crystal holders full 
of summer flowers, shut kindly as ever on the 
secrets of their regard. 

‘* What is the matter?” was Julius's question, 
his very sensitiveness striking directly to the 

int. ‘* You are changed.” 

‘‘ ‘Time to be, I should think,” with a weary 
smile. . 

‘¢ The end of all things is not just at hand ; and 
if it were, there is no reason why jot or tittle be- 
tween you and me should be altered. You speak 
in riddles.” 

‘*'You are not slow enough to need help in 
guessing them. No mattcr. Your ‘ Lewes’ 
was sent home yesterday. I hope you found it 
all right.” 

‘* You haven't finished it? Why, I brought 
it only the last time I was here.” 

‘* T had nothing else to do in the ten days; so 
the essays were of service for diversion.” 

‘TI see! There could not be a gentler re- 
minder that you have missed me. So you would 
not come down because I had been away too 
long? Lydia mine, that would be unmerciful.” 

She turned with a quick look of pain. ‘‘ Where 
was your mercy? ‘The days have been like the 
days of the dead. Forgive me if I can not suf- 
fer any more. You expect me to pass from the 
happiness of seeing you almost daily, of having 
you to myself sometimes, to this long indiffer- 
ence, without showing any feeling about it. I 
was made too weak for this.” 

‘* Women are the queerest—” he begins. ‘‘I 
came to-night because I’d rather see your face 
than any other in the world, and thinking as I 
walked how sweet I always found you—for no 
other woman could please with your variety 
without some odious tyranny to offset it—and 
you act as if you never wanted to see me again.” 

**] have been foolish enough to care for you,” 
she said, blushing very much as she said it. 
‘* But are you sure that you like me, and that 
you don’t deceive yourself in thinking me more 
than a pleasant friend? I could live without you 
as easily as I have borne these ten days of ab- 
sence when you were so near me!” 

‘* All this because I’ve been answering Hattie 
Spencer’s foolish signals for flirtation! How 
have you mistaken me so? Don't you know 
that a man may have a hundred fancies, yet 
his heart be held by only one love? The wom- 
an’s coquetry is plain as daylight. If I thought 
it need cause you any disquiet, l'd never look at 
her again. Say you are the sensible, trusting 
girl I always took you to be, and we are friends 
again.” Doxy was not there, and he lifted her 
hand to his lips with that reverence which is so 
much more than passion to some women. A 
smile that was like sunrise on a blossom came on 
her face, and with the slightest turn she seemed 
ready to nestle at hisside. But she held herself 
proud, and questioned him again. 

‘*Are you sure it isn’t mere liking you have 
for me? It would be nothing strange or wrong 
if you were generous enough to deceive yourself 
I could be your friend, and leave you 
free to find some one who would attract yon 
wholly, bat I can not love you and have you 
only imagine you love me. Why, I do think I 
could kill you for that!” she said, too simply to 
be vehement. 

_ It pleased him. Such speeches made in ear- 
nest do please men, when they come from a wom- 
an they prefer. 

**I believe you’re the only woman who would 
do as much for me,” he laughed, but in a way 
that was very reassuring to the listener. ‘‘I 
don’t think I could afford to lose you. I can’t 
think of giving myself the pain for any fears or 
possibilities whatever.” 

If words of fondness and endearments are left 
out of these lovers’ speech, it is because such 
things are not made to be public in print any 
more than in reality. Not the expressions of 
feeling, but the heart itself, is most beautiful in 
full view and strongest light. 

**Can I believe in you?” she said, looking in 
his eyes as women look when they put this hope- 
less question to a man. As if a woman could 
ever read a man’s heart, except like a Hebrew 
Bible, backward. 

“* If you say so, I'll give up Hattie Spencer al- 
together,” he said, magnanimously, knowing the 
girl with whom he had to deal. 

‘*T can’t bear to be unreasonable,” she flashed. 
‘*T only don’t want to be given up myself. As 
if I were afraid of trusting you with her !” 

He gave her payment for her generous words. 
She did not see, and yet she believed, and opened 
her frank heart and put out her frank hand to her 
splendid lover. More: she mentally sat in sack- 
cloth for her injustice in making much ado about 
a trifle. 

‘“Ts any body going to die?” asked Doxy, ap- 
pearing from a closet with loaded pinafore, and 
meeting rather sober faces. ‘‘ I’ve got some- 
thing, and I'm going to take it to my mother. 
She needs something to do her good.” 

Whether an apronful of brandy-peaches would 
do her good or not, Aunt Lydia must lay hands 
on benevolence, and order him to the bath-room. 

‘’Tain't my fault,” objected the offender, 
loudly. ‘* You onght to have been looking after 
me better. <A child like me don’t know differ- 
ent—can’t be spected to! Anyhow, I’ve drunk 
all the brandy. It was juicy! And I guess the 
jar’s broke. Ow! my head’s running away from 
me inside! Aunt Lydia—I—feel—like being a 
good boy!” And so he probably did till he got 
over his debauch on brandy-peaches the next 
morning. Meanwhile, as grandmother was gone 
to sit with her mother in the village, and the 
child’s rightful parent had gone to prayer-meet- 
ing, and Sarah Eagan was gossiping off with the 
cats, there was nothing to do but say good-even, 
and Jet Lydia take care of the boy. Julius 
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stepped into the cool, dark air some hours soon- 
er than he intended. Having made a sacrifice 
to his lady-love, or offered to, early in the even- 
ing, he naturally felt disposed to reward himself 
for it. Spite of himself he smiled to find his feet 
straying into the quiet street up which Hattie 
Spencer lived. French-roofs and gardens set 
with evergreens appeared along this road, and a 
pale dress and tulle scarf about an invisible head 
was lurking among the cedars near the gate of 
the farthest one. 

‘Ts it a ghost that walks so late?” asked Ju- 
lius, pausing. 

‘* You reall¥ keep promises, then?” said one 
of the softest, fullest voices, while a white hand 
was held out to him across the gate. 

‘* If they are pleasant ones, I never fail to do 
so, You don’t have much cause to complain of 
people failing in their promises to you, I think ;” 
coming close enough to see her bright eyes and 
beautiful curled lashes. 

‘*T never exact,” sighed the lady. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I deserve to be eer ee oftener than I am. 
I wanted something dolefully this evening.” 

‘*T wish I had the honor of being the object 
of your thonghts, -o I might be sure of a wel- 
come.” 

‘*Oh, I wasn't thinking of being personal at 
all It was Jack and the evening's letters I was 
looking for. But I was wishing you or some- 
body woula come to keep me amiable while I 
wait.” 

‘I or somebody wanted to come! I don't 
believe I came of my own accord. You must 
have drawn me here, ange/ de mt alma" —veiling 
a daring phrase in a tongue unknown to her, and 
letting the tone express enough to translate it. 

‘“*How do I know you're not calling me a 
curled rabbit, as my music-teacher did once, and 
I couldn’t understand him? What a pity you 
came when you didn’t want to! Couldn't you 
go away if you pleased?” holding the gate open 
in gay mockery. 

‘*¥s there any reason why you and I shouldn't 
talk, and be—just as we are?” 

‘* Don’t you wish it was always evening ?’’ she 
asked, capriciously, turning to the still gleaming 
west, with the dark woods under it. 

‘* Like this—yes ;” his eyes on her, tracing the 
passion-flower in her hair, the sweep of tulle 
about her swan throat, the golden bracelet under 
her thin flowing sleeve. 

‘*You have been annoyed,” she said, kindly. 
** Now I can't see that without wanting to med- 
dle with it. It is easier to forgive injuries than 
annovances.” 

‘¢T agree too much with you there ;” his con- 
science lightening at this convenient touch. 

‘* With your nature,” she went on, with a little 
serious air, ‘‘one would often blame one’s self 
only because others blamed, while the generosity 
lay on your side. You puzzled me long enough, 
because I didn’t have to recall any of my pleas~ 
ant first impressions, as one must with most 
people; but I hope I haven't lost all my insight 
in reading hearts.” 

‘* You draw people to you to do them good,” 
he said, enthusiastically, as the soft flattery 
wound about his aching self-love, which felt 
Lydia's light handling more than it seemed to. 

‘“*T put faith in your sincerity, that’s all, 
whether I see it at once or not.” Absolute faith, | 
insight, and freedom—the stale devices of mod- 
ern coqueites of whatever breed, religious, senti- 
mental, audacious, or sisterly. No man ever 
learns the trick till he has lost the game. 

‘*Put faith in me, Hattie,” he begged, in a 
voice of feeling. ‘‘I want to be trusted. It 
does me good after the coldness of the world, 
the distrust of those from whom I expect it least.” 

**¥ couldn’t help it, you know,” she said, with 
milk-white candor. 

But just then letters came, and tearing them 
open, a photograph dropped out. There was 
light left to see, as it lay with face upturned on 
the grass—I hope you do not think Julius capa- 
ble of looking at it otherwise. It was a man’s 
face, whose luxurious sunny sweetness could only 
assort with curled golden hair and open blue 
eyes ; a gallant, irresistible face, that woke gen- 
eral jealousies in Julius. 

‘That man couldn’t come between us any 
other way, but he sent his picture to disturb me 
at least,” he said. 

‘‘That’s only fair. You have probably had 
some face in your mind while you talked to me.” 

‘* Leave such fears to other women,” was the 
scornful reply. ‘‘ Hattie, I wish I dared ask 
you if that man ever walked with you as I do 
now ?” 

‘*“Why not?” came the provocative answer, 
and the uplifting of serene eyes. It was August, 
lily season, and full moonlight rising on them, 
not clear nor dark ; odors of tuberose and carna- 
tion afloat; a dark-haired sweeping siren beside 
him, with caressing vibrant voice, a slim white 
hand in reach ; and he had been annoyed. What 
followed was too natural. 

‘¢T feel a ghost walking over my grave. Per- 
haps I'd better leave you to your pasteboard 
companion,” he said, a little bitterly. 

‘¢ Pray give me my picture!” she said, quick- 
ly. ‘¢I can’t do without that!” 

The sudden change of tone made the blood 
rebel in Julius’s veins. 

‘*Must you care so much for that picture 
when I am with you?” 

‘¢ What if it were more than any or all friends 
could be?” she asked, with genuine thrilling 
depth in her voice. 

‘*Ts that ring on your finger a bond, Hattie?” 
he demanded, huskily. 

‘*T own no bonds but such as the heart weaves 
for itself,” she answered, sweetly and absently. 

Santa Maria! They were doing the scene—a 
mere play of emotion to each—beautifully. 

‘* This is not the world, Hattie! The moon- 
light makes a new earth of mystery and beauty 
for you and me. You are_more to me than a 
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common friend, and I know you trust me. Look 
at me and read what I must not say.” 

She bent till a fold of tulle blew against his 
neck, and wrapped them together for a moment. 
The sweetness, the brilliance, of his eyes would 
have drawn some women to him heart and soul. 
His breath alone was hurried in the perfumy 
folds of that veil. . ‘‘ Because we are in another 
world,” he said, in soft, hushed tones, and kissed 
her, holding her by the shoulders like some prize 
he grasped but feared to crush. ‘Then he left 
her hastily without another word. : 

She looked after him with a satisfied glance. 
‘* How the dew ruins these organdies! Limp 
as a handkerchief! He kisses very well—quick 
and firm; better than—” But a coquette’s rev- 
eries may not be profitable pursued farther. 

‘The air is like a sea of crystal,” thought 
Lydia, leaning from her window that hour. 
And her own mind was as light and calm. Ah, 
that last week of her dream-life! Julius was 
never so gentle and kind, praising her work, 
seeming to worship her hands and her hair, and 
loading her with attentions in a silent, absorbed 
way. He begged to be allowed not to talk 
much: ‘‘It was a relief to be with some one 
who understood him without words;” and she 
took this for sheerest praise. But the moon- 
light was fair at the Cedars too, and Hattie 
Spencer's art past feigning. ‘‘‘There was no 
harm in singing the song to its close,” he said. 
But the little birds flew east and the little birds 
flew west to tell Lydia Cleveland how her lover 
was at the Cedars every evening he spent away 
from her; and Hattie Spencer walked with him, 
the meeting being by accident, of course, and 
the carved onyx ring Julius wore sparkled back 
en suite with her raven eyes and hair for a week, 
a gage of jest. But when he found that Lydia 
knew this, he stood shaken and striving for non- 
chalance before her. 

** You needn’t tell me any thing.” said Lydia, 
svarkling as ever. ‘‘ You couldn't help it. I 
blame myself for not seeing things earlier, but 
my faith in facts bowed to my faith in you. For- 
give me for presuming to read your heart better 
than you meant to have me. I haven't quite all 
your heart, and I'd rather have none of it. I 
can’t say how [ knew this. It ‘came by a ghost:’ 
only if you give that woman your love, be sure 
you get all hers in return.” 

This was all the warning she dared give him. 
No one else hinted about the gay, wild, hand- 
eome lover from whom Hattie Spencer had been 
parted by her fumily vears before, nor did any 
one know how eager she was for some change— 
even if it were marriage—that might take her 
into his world again. Since he too was married, 
nothing could part them more than they were, 
and ske might make him feel her power still. 

So when the harvest-moon shone over the still 
green and fragrant fields about the Cedars, it 
fell through broad casements on Hattie Spencer 
in her wedding dress. She made a splendid 
bride, the red-lipped, black-crowned woman in 
white silk, filmed with tulle and crusted with 
orange buds. She had locked herself in alone, 
and stood with her lips on a photograph, almost 
crushing it with their pressure. ‘‘ Always yours, 
Cecil,” she whispered, ‘‘and never more than 
now.” The next moment came the bridegroom's 
knock. 

Below, in the crowd that overflowed the par- 
lors into the hall, sat Lydia at the foot of the 
staircase, looking like a Northern streamer, with 
her white dress and trailing garlands of scarlet 
leaves, whose color was reflected in her cheeks. 
She seemed the goddess of gayety, whom all 
men love, and it was while bending over her, 
absorbed in the flash and laughter of their talk, 
that Lieutenant King, a kinsman of the bride’s, 
forgot to look up till the pageant was upon them. 
His face shone as if bidden from three sum- 
mers ago, when he and Cecil were inseparable, 
since when he had been absent; and seeing him, 
the bride's foot wavered and her white boot heel 
caught on the edge of the stair, almost throw- 
ing her headlong. It was only a moment, and 
nobody saw the picture which dropped from her 
dress and was swept down to the lowest stair. 
Doxy, who was there on his best behavior, a lit- 
tle brown Fate in white velvet and gold buttons, 
secured the prize, keeping it hid till he went to 
pay his felicitations and kiss the damask cheek 
of the bride, holding Aunt Lydia's hand. It was 
a pretty sight; the two women, both tall and 
slender ; one like a Jacques Minot rose, the oth- 
er more like a Maréchal Niel, with her soft fuir 
cheek and blonde hair. 

‘*Mayn’t I have this?” Doxy asked, holding 
the photograph straight out before him so that 
the three could see it. ‘‘I found it on the stairs 
after you came down. I think you might give 
it to me, for I kept still clear through the ser- 
mon, and I wanted to squeal two or three times.” 

Light curling hair and blne eyes shone at 
them from the card: not the bridegroom's deep 
gray eyes and scarcely waving locks. The bride 
stood palsied long enough for Julius to know the 
face. The woman who had insnared all his 
self-indulgent nature in a feverish passion wore 
another man’s picture in her bosom on her wed- 
ding-day. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[Frou ovr Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


NE of the first questions a stranger is sure 

to ask on arriving in a strange place where 

he thinks of settling, either permanently or for 
# time, is, What is the best neighborhood? Be- 
fore answering the inquiry one should ascertain 
what the person who makes it may understand 
by the best neighborhood, for what is in every 
way so to one may not be so in any respect to 
another. The man or woman of fashion who 
comes to enjoy life in Paris for a short season 


will, of course, look out for quarters that will 
make it convenient to see and henr every thing 
that is going on without the loss of time involved 
by living at a distance from their centre of at- 
traction—the theatres, cafés, fashionable shops, 
etc., and what makes up the sight-seeing busi- 
ness to be gone through. The quiet paterfa- 
milias, on the other hand, who has young sons 
and daughters to think of, will not care to be in 
the noise of one of the great thoroughfares; he 
will look out for some “‘ pleasant situation, with 
@ nice open view and good air, and at a con- 
venient distance from the market.” Between 
these two classes of visitors there are others of 
various grades and shades of taste and require- 
ment; but these two compose certainly the ma- 


jority of Americans in Paris, and therefore I- 


shall confine myself to giving them a few hints 
concerning neighborhoods, which they may find 
useful. ‘I'o begin with the sight-seers and thea- 
tre-loving portion of the community, the great 
object with them is to be central, to be within 
easy walking distance of their favorite pursuits, 
to be as nearly as possible in the happy position 
of Punch’s office in Fleet Street-—within ten min- 
utes’ walk of every body. Now these people, as 
a rule, congregate in the Avenue Joséphine; why 
and wlierefore is a problem which it is quite be- 
yond my possibility to solve, for it does not ful- 
filla single condition of their requirements. ‘To 
begin with, it is at the extreme end of Paris. 
The Arch of Triumph may be said to bound the 
city to the west; it stands on the threshold of 
the civilized portion of it. A few years ago the 
Arch formed the barrier between Paris and the 
western suburb. When you passed under the 
monument of a thousand battles you found your- 
self outside of Paris. M. Haussmann removed 
the barrier, and enlarged the radius of the city 
by embracing a considerable extent beyond the 
old one. The Avenue de !'Impé€ratrice, the Ave- 
nue de Neuilly (up to a certain point), and the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée are now comprised 
within the limits of Paris proper; but to all in- 
tents and purposes they are still saburbs to those 
who reside there, and have any necessity to keep 
up daily communication with the town, either 
for business or pleasure. Now the Avenue Jo- 
séphine is on the confines of these remote re- 
gions; it runs nearly parallel with the Champs 
Elysées, or diagonally from the Arch of Tric >»h 
to the river. It is only built on one side—tna. 
facing the north—=so that the best rooms, salons, 
and principal bedrooms have the full benefit of 
the bleak north winds, and never a ray of 
sun. This is sufficient to prove that the houses 
are bitterly cold in winter; in summer, on the 
other hand, they are proportionably cool and 
agreeable; but this latter compensation is tou 
short-lived to make up for the inconvenience of 
the long winter months, even to those who re- 


side permanently in Paris, while to most Amer- | 


icans it is no compensation at all, seeing that 
they do not remain during the hot weather—not 
those, at least, of whom I am now speaking. 
‘They pass the winter and early spring here, and 
then take flight to some watering-place or the 
mountains. The habitations, therefore, have the 
drawback of being extremely cold, added to the 
great inconvenience of the locality. ‘The avenue 
itself is fine and spacious, and planted with young 
trees that make a delicious green curtain for 
wearied eyes to rest upon in spring, and there is 
not a shop from end to end of it. This may be 
one reason why it is considered by foreigners as 
‘aristocratic ;” but beyond this and the wide 
space, and the undoubtedly fine air that sweeps 
up fresh and strong from the river, it is difficult 
to conceive what the magnet is that draws all 
the Americans to the Avenue Joséphine. If they 
want a yard of ribbon they must take twenty 
minutes’ walk for it, and more than that if they 
want an ice-cream, or any extra dish for dinner, 
or cakes for tea, in case of a friend coming in 
unexpectedly ; they are a long way off from a 
market, and the few shops at Chaillot which 
supply the entire neighborhood of small ménages 
offer very scanty resources, and charge very high 
rices. 
. Families who regularly settle down in Paris 
make their arrangements so as to correct these 
local inconveniences, but birds of passage don’t 
know how to go about it; their cooks do, which 
is, of course, @ great advantage, and they pay for 
it as it deserves. Then if they want to go to the 
theatre or to any other place of amusement at 
night, it is out of the question their doing so on 
foot; people who live in the Avenue Joséphine 
must make up their minds either to keep a car- 
riage or to go constantly in cabs, which comes 
very nearly as expensive at the end of the month, 
withont being near so comfortable, or to lose a 
great deal of the pleasantest part of Paris life to 
a stranger. Moreover, their friends must keep 
carriages, or else they will see very little of them ; 
for this rendezvous of Americans is not in the 
line, as they call it; it crosses none of the lead- 
ing thoroughfares; it leaves them oll behind; so 
that your friends never turn in to see you, ‘‘jast 
as they are in the neighborhood.” They must plan 
their visit to you betimes, set it down in the morn- 
ing as a thing to be done specially ; and grievous 
as it may be to the soul of friendship to own the 
fact, we must most of us admit that it makes all 
the difference whether our bosom friend lives 
somewhere that requires some such distinct 
programme involving a certain inconvenience, 
or somewhere that enables us to look in with- 
out any trouble, and because we happen to be 
passing her door. If you live a long way out of 
the beaten track, people will not run the risk of 
an expedition to your remote latitudes without 
some guarantee of finding you; and when they 
have gone a few times and not found you, they 
will give it up in despair, and then vou will either 
be wise enough to understand their just cause of 
absence, or you will not. and on the alternative 
depends the fate of your friendship. Last winter 
a very pleasant young couple arrived from Boston 





and took up their residence in this inconvenient 
Avenue Joséphine ; and though the lady was an 
old friend of the writer, and they were sincerely 
anxious to see each other as much as possible, 
the winter passed without their being able to meet 
more than once, except in the evening, when they 
came together in a crowd or at a dinner-table. 
The morning was spent by both at home, and in 
the afternoon the various visits and the shopping 
led miles away from the distant avenue, and 
making appointments is a difficult matter when 
people have a variety of conflicting calls upon 
their time and attention. I would therefore im- 
press upon Americans coming to Paris not to be 
led away by this foolish rage for a neighborhood 
which they will find extremely undesirable in the 
main, if they are here only fora short time. The 
agents know that the Avenue Joséphine is fash- 
ionable among them, and they are sure to bring 
them straight there when they come in helplessly 
and ask for a list of apartments. I suppose it is 
not an exaggerated statement to say that two- 
thirds of the avenue are furnished lodgings, hired 
on speculation with a direct view to American 
tenants; there are scarcely any French families 
living in it, and those who do reside there most- 
ly have carriages, or else lead very quiet lives, 
scarcely going out, in the sense of soirées, thea- 
tres, etc., at all. The Italian philosopher said 
that when a man was about to choose a wife, a 
horse, or a melon, there was nothing for him to 
do but to shut his eyes and put out his hand, 
and trust blindly to Providence. What Provi- 
dence was to the Italian the agents are to Amer- 
icans; when they want a house, a bonnet, or a 
cook, they shut their eyes and put out their hand, 
and blindly take what the agent offers them. Per- 
haps they will reply, Who else have we to follow ? 
who else can we apply to? In nine cases out of 
ten they will find some one capable of giving them 
safer and more disinterested advice if they take 
the trouble to look for it, and have sufficient com- 
mon-sense to follow it. Ofcourse there are cases 
when a stranger will be completely at the mercy 
of those delusive guides, and then they must only 
make the best of the sad position, recommend 
themselves to Providence, and use their intelli- 
gence to guard against the snares and pitfalls of the 
enemy ; but, above al/, let them take to heart and 
profit by the words of wisdom that flash to them 
from the golden pages of their faithful counselor, 
the Bazar. I have not space to add more to-day, 
but I shall conclude this chapter on the Avenue 
Joséphine next time by a few words to the other 
class of visitors whom I mentioned at starting. 
Comer. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


[4 is a curious fact that almost every year we 
have a ‘‘ remarkable season,”’ either unusu- 
ally hot, unprecedentedly cold, extraordinarily 
dry, or there is some other state of the weather 
which is regarded as exceptional. Last winter 
as we all remember, was ‘‘peculiar’’ in several 
respects. It is now said by scientific men that 
during the last six or eight months, and espe- 
cially during February and March, the atmos- 
phere was charged with electricity to a remark- 
able degree. ysicians refer the unusual prev- 
alence of nervous diseases to this cause, or rath- 
er to the sudden change which the warm aug 
days brought. The human system being highly 
stimulated by the great amount of electricity in 
the air during the winter and early spring, ex- 

rienced a reaction during the damp, warm 

ys which followed. This caused unusual nerv- 
ous exhaustion and depression of spirits. Such 
is the theory, and it has certainly a degree of 
probability, to say the least. The sudden heat- 
ed term which came upon us early in May was 
most enervating, but it is wholly useless to spec- 
ulate whether or not that portended an extraor- 
dinary hot summer. It is interesting, however, 
to oe one weck in Moy. 1872, with the cor- 
responding days of 1871. The following state- 
ment, showing the range of the thermometer in 
New York city for seven days in these two years, 
may be considered reliable: 


1871. 187%. 

8pm S8Prm 
MAY 4s icaties fee seas ease eves 69 62 
MBY Oi cnc icevsiexceccsesadeeeys 63 68 
MBY  @iss ese siciscataececseeneie 58 64 
MGY Uda reed 2a bin onvie cans oe eect 60 88 
MAY Siceecuerebie vedas scat inies 61 89 
V2 cvrowwaiewns Vo be ee awe 58 90 
May 10. ocias sc cseseeenv vaca cawwe 66 4 





Documents of all kinds pertaining to music 
and the opera are collected in the archives of 
the Paris Opera. Some of these are very curi- 
ous: manuscript copies and first editions of cele- 
brated opera scores, letters from celebrated com- 
posers, nese signed by distinguished 
singers and artists during the past two hundred 
years, and various papers of a similar kind. 





Another great excitement has been started in 
the Lake Superior region. The silver fever has 
scarcely abated when reports of gold arise. The 
reported gold fields lie from 70 to 100 miles back 
from the head of Thunder Bay, in a desolate rocky 
region, any thing but a favorable location to live 
in. The gold is associated with sulphurets ofiron. 
Reporte say that one party of twelve men took 
out ten and a half tons of ore this winter that 
‘assays’? from $5000 to $7000 per ton. In this 
wonderful region also it is said there is an abun- 
dance of tin ore; and Silver Isiect mine is as rich 
as ever, another new vein having been found. 
Reports from far-off places, however, should be 
taken with caution. 





When a real emergency comes, and a woman, 
stepping out of the positions usually occupied 
or desired by the sex, meets it successfully and 


nobly, she is worthy of all praise. Even the. 


most conservative on the question of ** woman’s 
near would not hesitate to accord it to her. 
The brig Abbie Clifford left Pernambuco on 
March 27, bound for New York. The crew were 
scized with yellow fever, and many died. Among 
the victims also was Captain Clifford, a native 
of Stockton, Maine. Mrs. Clifford had likewise 
been ill with the fever; but on the death of her 
husband, and of the first officer, she went on 
deck and undertook to navigate the ship. She 
was found equal to the tack. She gave the nec- 





essary instruction in navigation to the second 
mate, and with his aid the vessel was safely con- 
ducted through a severe storm, and brought to 
this port with only some trifling damages. 





A great aquarium is now in process of erection 
in Naples. The building is one hundred feet 
long by seventy feet wide, with a height of forty 
feet, and is one hundred feet from the sea. The 
lower part is to be occupied by the tanks of the 
great aquarium, to be opened to the public; and 

he upper will contain twenty-four rooms for 
laboratories, a library, and collections, with 
lodging - rooms for three or four zoologists. 
There will be fifty-three tanks in the lower 
story, one of them thirty-two feet long, ten 
broad, and three and a halt deep; another twen- 
ra feet long; and twenty-six three feet by 
three and a half feet. The tanks throughout 
are furnished with a continuous current of sea- 
water. Up stairs, the library-room is large 
enough to hold 25,000 volumes. The principal 
laboratory-room will contain twenty thirty 
tanks of different sizes; and besides, there are 
private laboratories for the chief zoologist and 
the firet assistant, and other smal] laboratory- 
rooms, and rooms for collections. 





It is enough to make one’s hair stand on end 
to read of the discoveries made in the water Lon- 
doners drink. A distressed resident declares 
that John B. pouge or Father Mathew, if they 
had lived in London, would yield to the supe- 
A paventee of comparatively clean beer and 
sp : . 





It is said that the base-hall season of 1872 will 
be more excitiug than that of any previous year. 


An “‘ Annual Record of Science and Industry"” 
might not generally prove attractive to ladies 
who have no special scientific tastes; but the 
recent volume ring that title, edited by Pro- 
fessor Spencer F. Baird, will, we think, prove an 
exception. The great variety of topics intro- 
duced is divested, as far as possible, of tech- 
nical terms, so that what is said of them ie 
readily understood by the general reader. 
Throughout the whole book But particularl 
in the sections devoted to “ Botany and Horti- 
culture,” ‘‘ Agriculture and Rural Economy,” 
‘‘Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and Hygiene," 
and ‘‘ Household Economy,” ladies will tind 
numerous recipes of great value, and much im- 

ortant information about common matters. 

t is impoasible to give an idea of the subjects 
treated in this book by any selections which 
come within the limits of our columns, but we 
make one or two brief b rarer as a specimen 
of the items which would be useful and interest- 
ing to ladies: 

“‘In removing grease spote from fabrics by means 
of benzine or pecroleam, it often happens that a col- 
ored and stained outline of the portion moistened is 
left. This can be prevented by the application of a 
layer of um extending a little beyond the moist- 
ened pean, When dry the powder is to be shaken 
and brushed off, when no trace of the spot will re- 


“If a glase plate be coated with collodion in the or- 
oneey manner, and, after the liquid has set, a piece 
of printed paper be lightly pressed upon the surface 
by the hand, a very exact reproduction of the letters 
or figures will be found impressed upon the collodion 
when the paper is removed, the design remaining per- 
fectly visible after the complete drying of the film. It 

ested that this may be the germ of some inex 


is eugE 
. portant applications in the way of the reproduction of 


printed matter without injury to the original.” 

*‘ According to a late writer, sun-stroke 1s due to the 
action of light upon the brain, exerted through the 
eye, and not, as erally believed, to an elevation of 
temperatnre; and it is asserted that if the eye be 
properly shaded from the glare of the sun, any extra 
or unusual precaution in the way of Dre the 
head and back of the neck may be dispensed with.” 





Preparations have already commenced for the 
usual summer flitting into the country. A few 
hot days are sufficient to frighten many people 
from the city. It is not the hot weather but 
the unclean streets which give occasion for fear. 
If all our streets should he thoroughly purified, 
and kept 80, New York would be as healthy and 
far more comfortable than many country resorts. 





Evergreens have suffered severely from tho 
severity of the past winter. A great mortality 
among them has extended from Virginia to Can- 
ada, and from the Atlantic to the eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains. The loss, pecuniari- 
ly, amounts to millions, and embraces Norway 
spruce, pines, arbor vitz, junipers, etc., not to 
mention numerous deciduous shrubs. Long 
Island, in particular, has been a great sufferer. 
Victims are strewn wherever there are private 
or ornamental grounds and gardens. 





One of the most important contributions yet 
made to modern surgery is said to be the meth- 
od of cauterization by the electro-thermic or 
galvano-caustic apparatus. It is possible to 
vary the degrce of heat applied, to direct it into 
deep cavities, and to destroy all the tissues by 
contact. The apparatus can be made of any de- 
sired shape, so as to be applicable to all parts of 
the body. Electricity has now been successful- 
ly employed in cases of bad tumors, in amputa- 
tions, in excision of cancers, in destruction of 
wens, and in numerous other cases. Itsuppress- 
es all pain after the operation, avoids all loss of 
blood, prevents putrid and purulent infections, 
facilitates the organic reconstruction and heal- 
ing of the parts, and affords a method universal- 
ly applicable. 





The Jardin dea Plantes, in Paris, is to be re- 

lenished, after the havoc caused by the ex- 
igencies of the Prussian siege, with the spoils 
of Wombwell’s Royal Menagerie, which was re- 
cently sold at auction in Edinburgh. Some fine 
spotted hyenas are to be shipped across the At- 
lantic for exhibition in New York. 





An antiquated will has been found in Penn- 
sylvania, containing the following eccentric di- 
rections for the funeral : 


‘‘T do hereby order my executors to put no new 
linen about my dead body, but put my worst shirt on 
it, and my worst handkerchief on the head, and the 
worst drawers and breeches on my body, and the 
worst stockings on my legs and fect, and invite my 
neighbors to come to my spouse, who shall treat them 
in moderation with a barrel of cider and two gallons 
of rum or other spirituous drink, and a bushel of 
wheat flour baked into cakes; and when they are 
ready to carry the co then in the house or yard 
read tue foregoing and olor ine part of this testa- 
ment loudly, so-that-all may-hear it. 
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Coiffures for Young and Elderly Ladies, Figs. 1-8. 


Fig. 1.—Corrrcre wita Curis. The crimped front hair is combed 
over the forehead and partly arranged in small curls. The remainder of the 
hair is in curls of different lengths. A ribbon bow completes the coiffure. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—CorFFuRE 
WITH Purrep CuiGnon. The | 
chignon for this coiffure con- — | i aS 
sists of two puffs arranged on : % sé ae : i, = 
erépes. The upper part of the Oy 
crimped front hair is combed 
down, and the lower part is 
combed up; the latter is crossed 
over the chignon as shown by 
the illustration. The ends of 
the upper part of the front hair 
are curled, and fall behind the 
ear. Braid diadem. 

Fig. 4.— CorrFUuRE WITH 
Roits anv Purrs.. The front 
hair is partly combed down and, 
partly up; the ends are joined 
with the back hair and at 
ranged in a chignon over 









































plete the coiffure. 













crépes. UY, 
Figs. 5° and 6.—Corrrure — ‘ Lyi; V7 G4 
witH Brarips anpCurts. The ; Sp Sana CYYEEELL. 


crimped front hair to each ear 
is arranged in a three-strand 
braid over a crépe. . The back 
hair is parted in halves, and 
each half is rolled over a crépe. 
The braids of the front hair, 
which have first been fastened 
together in the neck, are laid 
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Fig. 1.—Corrrure witH CuURLs. 
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Fig. 2.—Corrrurs WITH PurFED 


( Fig. 4.—Corrrure with Rois 
Cuignon.—Front.—{See Fig. 3. ] 


AND PUuFFs. 





Fig. 6.—Corrrure wIitit 
Braips anp CURLS. 
Backx,—[See Fig. 5.] 





Fig. 3.—Corrrurr with PurFrep 
Cuianon.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 5.—Co1rFrurge wit Brarps anp Cur_s. 
Front.—{See Fig. 6.] 


Fig. 7.—Coirrore witn Porrep 
Cuicnon.—Front.—[See Fig. 8.] 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Poncer Dress. 


Fig. 2.—BrLackK Gros Grain Sacque. Fig. 3.—Gray Poncere Dress, 
Backx.—[See Fig. 3. ] 


Front.—[See Fig, 4.] Front. —[See Fig. 1. ] 
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upward between the rolls. Long and short curls and a jet diadem com- 


Figs. 7 and 8.—ColrFrcre with Purrep Cuicnon. This coiffure con- 
sists of a chignon arranged in two large puffs, on the left side of which are 
a roped strand of hair and several long curls,.as shown by the illustration ; 


above these are several short 
curls. The ends of the front 
hair are likewise curled. A 
diadem braid is set above 
the front hair. 


Suits for Young Ladies, 
Figs. 1-4, 


Figs. 1 and 3. — Gray 
Poncer Dress. This dress 
with heart-shaped basque- 
waist is of gray pongee, and 
is trimmed with box-pleated 
ruches of the material. A 
bow of the material is set 
on the bottom of the waist 
in the back. 

Figs. 2 and 4.— Brack 
Gros Grain Sacque. This 
sacque is made of black gros 
grain, and is trimmed with 
three rows of black vel- 
vet ribbon, as shown by the 
illustration. A deep Wat- 
teau pleat falls on each side 
from the back of the arm- 
hole to the bottom of the 
sacque. Coat sleeves. 
cambric dress, 








ORR NSERC Fig. 8.—Co1rrurRE WITH 
PuFFED CHIGNON.—BACK. 


(See Fig. 7.] 


Fig. 4-—BrLack Gros GaaAty Sacqur, 
Back —~f See Rig, <> 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Gros 


Black Gros Grain Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. | 


THE illustration, Fig. 1, shows the fichu trimmed with pointed 
ruffles of the material and with black silk fringe seven-eighths of 


an inch wide. Fig. 2 shows the 
same fichu trimmed with gath- 
ered black lace and with gros 
grain rolls, 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s PostTiLion- 
BASQUE WRAPPER (WITH CuT 
Paper Patrern). This pret- 
ty wrapper is gored in front, 
and is finished in the back with 
a postilion-basque. ‘The orig- 
inal is of lilac poplin, trimmed 
on the bottom with a box-pleat- 
ed flounce of the material. A 
ruche of lilac silk trims the 
waist and sleeves, and simulates 
an over-skirt. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 


Tuis pattern is in seven pieces 


—front of body and skirt at- 
tached, back, side back, side 
breadth of skirt, back breadth 
of skirt, sleeve, and cuff. It is 
fitted by one dart on each side 
of the middle in front of the 
side backs, and the seam in the 
middle of the back. ‘The back 
and side backs form a rounded 
postilion below the waist line, 
and are cut with extra fullness 
at each side back and middle 
back seam, and laid in three 
box-pleats on the under side. 
The top of the separate skirt is 
gathered and secured to a belt, 
which is tacked under the basque 
to the side seams, passes round 
the back to the front, and is 
fastened with hooks and eyes. 
The coat sleeve is sewed plain 
into the armhole, and finished 
at the wrist with a long cuff, 
buttoned on the outer seam. 
Baste according to the notches 
and lines of small holes, try on 
wrong side out, and alter, if 
necessary, by taking up more or 
less in the seams. . An outlet 
of an inch is allowed for the 
seams on the shoulders and un- 


der the arms, and a quarter of. 


an inch for all other seams. ‘The 
holes in the top of the skirt show 
where to sew on the pockets. 
The notches at the top and bot- 
tom show where to turn back 
the hem in front. 

Quantity of material, 27 inch- 
es wide, 10 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 21¢ 
yards, 

Fig. 2.—Gray Portin DRrEss. 
Vest-basque and double skirt, 
trimmed with black velvet rib- 
bon. Black velvet buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Suit ror Girt FRoM 
@ To 9 YEARS OLD. Blue and 





GRAIN Ficuv.—Back. 
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WRAPPER (WITH CuT PaPER 
PATTERN). . 


Fig..1.—Lapy’s PostiLion-BAsQuEe 


(Cut Paper f utterns of Lady's Postilion- 
vine izes, even Numbers, from 30 | 46 Inc 
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white Scotch plaid dress, trim- 
med with folds of the material 
corded with blue. White ve- 
lours double - breasted sacque, 
with blue revers and buttons. A 
cut paper pattern of this sacque 
was published with Harper's 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. V. 

Fig. 4.—Porntep Cape, WITH 
Five-PLeat Briovuse, APRON 
Over-SkKIRT, AND WALKING 
Skrrt (wita Cur Paper Par- 
TERN). ‘This stylish and fash- 
ionable walking skirt is made 
of black silk, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon and silk fringe. A 
five-pleat blouse-waist of black 
and white striped linen is worn 
under the pointed cape. The 
skirt is trimmed with a wide 
gathered flounce. 

Cut paper patterns of this suit, 
and also of the Postilion-basque 
Wrapper, Fig. 1, are furnished 
in nine sizes, even numbers, from 


30 to 46 inches bust measure, ” 


the manner of taking which is 
familiar to our readers. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 

Tus pattern comprises four 
garments—pointed cape, five- 
pleat blouse, apron over-skirt, 
and walking skirt, 

Porntep Caprpr.—This cape 
is in one piece, cut straight in 
front and opening to the neck, 
and is fitted by one dart on each 
shoulder. The neck is corded. 
The notches at the top and bot- 
tom show where to turn back 
for the hem in front. 

Fivr-PLEAT Briovuse.—Thir 
pattern is in four pieces—front. 
back, collar, and sleeve. It is 
cut with full back and fronts. 
The back is laid in five box- 
pleats, an inch and a quarter 
wide, extending from the neck 
to the waist line. The front 
forms two box-pleats on each 
side of the middle, which turns 


back to form a hem of the same width as the box-pleats. These 
box-pleats are sewed in a seam underneath. 
small perforations evenly together, open the pleats, and tack at 
The neck is finished with a collar 


Fig. 2.—Gray Portin Dress, 
Fig. 3.—Suit For GIRL FROM . 
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7 to 9 YEARS OLD. 


Bust Meaaure, sent, Prepaid, 
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Fig. 2.—Briack Gros Grain Ficnu.—FRront. 
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Fig. 4.—Porntep CAPE WITH FIVE-PLEAT 
Biousk, APRON OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING 
Sxirt (with Cur Paper Pattern). 


, and Pointed Cape with see a Blouse, Apron Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in 
y Mail, on recetpt of Twenty-five Cents each.) 
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pointed in front, and forming a stypight band in the back. 
Flowing sleeve, sewed plain in the 
holes show where to lay the pleats, to baste the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, and the size and shape of the 


hole. The lines of small 


under part of thesleeve. Put the 
pattern together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inch- 
es wide, 314 yards. 

Quantity of material, 36 inch- 
es wide, 24¢ yards. 

APRON Over - Semr.—This 
pattern is in four pieces—half 
of front gore, side gore, full 
back breadth, and postilion tab. 
Cut the front gore, back breadth, 
and tab with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the cloth 
to avoid a seam. Cut the two 
side gores with the edge that 
has the single notch laid on the 
edge of the cloth. Put the pat- 
tern together by the notches. 
Lay the box-pleats in the tab 
according to the notches on the 
top. ‘The notches in the top of 
the front gore show where to lay 
a side pleat turning backward 
on each side of the middle in 
front. Gather the top of the 
side gore and full breadth, and 
sew to the belt, placing the mid- 
dle of the tab even with the 
middle of the skirt in the back. 
an six holes show where to lay 
-tlft, pleats, placing the holes 
evenly together. A quarter of 
an inch is allowed for the seams. 

WaLkino Sxrrt.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces—half of 
front, two side gores, and half 
of back breadth. Only half the 
pattern is given. Cut the front 
and back breadths with the lon- 
gest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid a seam, 
Cut two pieces each of the pat- 
tern given for the side gores laid 
lengthwise of the goods. Puit 
the pattern together by the 
notches, 

Quantity of material, 27 inch- 
es wide, for cape, over-skirt, and 
skirt, 15 yards. 

Extra for flounce, 2 yards. 

Fringe, 8-yards. 

Velvet, 15 yards. 





DAY-DREAMS. 

ALF our burdens and our 

consolations in this world 
depend on the working of our 
imaginations. Who has never 
been haunted by a terrible dread, 
hanging over him like a heavy 
cloud, which, after threatening 
a storm, suddenly disappears, 
leaving a clear sky behind? 
And who has not been often 
buoyed up ior Months or years 
by expectations of a consumma- 
tion devoutly wished for—ex- 
pectations growing smaller and 
beautifully less, until they van- 
ish into thin air ? 
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THE DOLL’S VIGIL. 


““ Dotty, I'm tired, 90 tired of play, 
Your cheeks with my tears are wet; 

No one will look for us, though it is late, 

. For mother is slambering yet; 

Slumbering yet, though she loves us 60, 
But, Dolly, we'll go and see, 

And if she can hear us, I know she will wake, 
My Dolly, for you and me. 


“‘ Dolly, our mother’s asleep by this tree, 
They covered the place with grass 

For fear of the cold, and Icst she should hear 
The footsteps of people that pass. 

Home I must go when it gets quite dark, 
But, Dolly, I'll leave you here: 

If mother should waken, and see you, she'll know 
We two have been wandering near. 


““Oh, Dolly, it’s snowing, there's no one to care, 
And oh, it is damp and chill ; 

Poor mother may waken, 80, Dolly, we'll stay, 
And lovingly watch by her still.” 

Both mother and orphan were sleeping soon, 
They heard not the wind's sad tone, 

While drifting the snow o’er their resting-place, 
Where Dolly was watching alone. 





(Continued from No. 21, page 856.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avcruog or “Tus Lovers or Arpen,” “Lanpy Aup- 
Ley’s SzoreEr,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XII. 
HARCROSS AND VALLORY. 


WILiiaM VALLoRY, of Harcross and Vallory, 
was one of the wealthiest attorneys in the city 
of London. The house had been established for 
something over a century, and the very name of 
the firm meant all that was most solid and ex- 
pense in legal machinery. The chief clerks at 

allory’s—the name of Harcross was nowadays 
only a fiction, for the last Harcross slept the sleep 
of wealth and respectability in a splendid mauso- 
Jeum at Kensal Green—the very clerks at Val- 
lory’s were full-blown lawyers, whose salaries 
gave them larger incomes than they could hope 
to earn by practicing on their own account. The 
appearance of the house was like that of a bank, 
solemn and strong; with outer offices and inner 
offices; long passages, where the footfull was 
muffled by kamptulicon; Mr. Vallory’s room, 
spacious and lofty, a magnificent apartment, 
which might have been built for a board-room, 
and Mr. Weston Vallory’s room; Mr. Smith’s 
room, Mr. Jones's room, Mr. Thompson's room. 
Weston Vallory attended to common law, and 
had an outer chamber thronged with anxious cli- 
ents. Economy of labor had been studied in all 
the arrangements. In the hall there was a large 
mahogany tablet inscribed with the names of the 
heads of the firm and chief clerks, and against 
every name a sliding label, with the magic word 
In, or the depressing announcement Out. The 
whole edifice was pervaded with gutta-percha 
tubing, and information of the most private char- 
acter could be conveyed to far-off rooms in a 
stage whisper. ‘There were humble clients who 
never got any farther than Mr. ‘Thompson; and 
indeed to all common clay the head of the house 
was as invisible as the Mikado of Japan. 

In the Bankruptcy Court there was no such 
power existent as Harcross and Vallory. Com- 
missioners quailed before them, and judges them- 
selves deferred to the Olympian power of William 
Vallory. The bankrupt, failing for half a mill- 
ion or so—the firm undertook only great cases— 
who confided himself to Harcross and Vallory, 
was tenderly led through the devious paths of 
insolvency, and brought forth from the dark val- 
ley at last with a reputation white as the undriven 
snow. Under the Vallory treatment a man’s cred- 
itors became the offenders, inasmuch as they did, 
by a licentious system of credit, lure him to his 
ruin. Half a crown in the pound in the hands 
of Harcross and Vallory went farther than seven- 
and-sixpence administered by a meaner house. 

They were great in chancery business too, and 
kept a printing-press perpetually at work upon 
bills of complaint or answers. The light of 
their countenance was as the sunshine to young 
barristers, and even Queen’s counsel bowed down 
and worshiped them. They never allowed a cli- 
ent to lift his finger, in a legal way, without 
counsel’s opinion. They were altogether expen- 
sive, famous, and respectable. ‘To have Har- 
cross and Vallory for one’s family solicitors was 
in itself a stamp of respectability. 

They were reputed to be enormously rich, or 
rather William Vallory, in whose person the firm 
now centred, was so reputed. Weston Vallory, 
his nephew, was a very junior partner, taking a 
seventh share or so of the profits; a bachelor of 
about thirty, who rode a good horse, had a trim 
little villa at Norwood, and lived altogether in 
the odor of respectability. Not to be respectable 
would have entailed certain banishment from 
those solemn halls and stony corridors in the 
Old Jewry. - 

Stephen Harcross, Augusta Vallory’s godfa- 
the: had died a wealthy old bachelor, and had 
left *}s bulk of his fortune, which was for the 
chief part in stock and shares of divers kinds, 
to his goddaughter — having lived at variance 
with his own flesh and blood, and being con- 
siderably impressed by the beauty, accomplish- 
ments, and general merits of that young lady. 
Whereby it came to pass that Miss Vallory, be- 
sides having splendid expectations from her fa- 
ther, was already possessor of a clear three thou- 

sand per annum. What her father might have 
to leave was an open question. He lived at the 
rate Of five thousand a year; but was supposed 
to be making at least eight, and Augusta was his 
only child. 

It was, of course, a wonderful stroke of fortune 
for such a man as Hubert Walgrave, with three 

hundred a year and his profession, to become 
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the accepted suitor of Augusta Vallory. The 
thing had come about simply enough. Her fa- 
ther had taken him by the hand three or four 
are before; had been pleased with him, and 
ad invited him a good deal to Acropolis Square, 
and to a villa at Ryde, where the Vallorys spent 
some part of every summer—invited him in all 
unconsciousness Of any danger in such an ac- 
quaintance. He had naturally rather lofty no- 
tions upon the subject of his daughter's matri- 
monial prospects. He was in no hurry for her 
to marry ; would, so far as his own selfish desires 
went, have infinitely preferred that she should re- 
main unmarried during bis lifetime. Butshe was 
a beauty and an heiress, and he told himself that 
she must inevitably marry, and could hardly fail 
to marry well. He had vague visions of a coro- 
net. It would be pleasant to read his daughter's 
name in the ‘‘ Peerage” before he died. All such 
ideas were put to flight, however, when Miss 
Vallory coolly announced to him one morning 
that Mr. Walgrave had proposed to her on the 
previous night, and that, with her father’s approv- 
al, she meant to marry him: not without her fa- 
ther’s approval; she was much too well brought 
up @ young woman to conceive the possibility 
of any such rebellion. But, on the other hand, 
if she was not allowed to marry Hubert Wal- 
grave, she would certainly marry no one else. 

William Vallory was dumfoundered. He had 
suspected nothing, seen nothing. ‘here had 
been a few accidental meetings at flower-shows in 
London. Hubert Walgrave had been among the 
young men most frequently invited to fill up the 
ranks at the Acropolis Square dinner-parties ; 
he knew a good many people in Miss Vallory’s 
set, and had happened thus to meet her very often 
in the course of the London season. ‘Then came 
an autumn invitation to Mr. Vallory’s villa at 
Ryde; a great deal of idling on the pier, an oc- 
casional moon-lit stroll, a little yachting—most 
fascinating of all pleasures; during which Au- 
gusta Vallory, who was never seasick, looked her 
handsomest, in the most perfect marine costume 
that a French dress-maker could devise. 

It was while he was on board Mr. Vallory’s 
hoe the Arion, one balmy August morning that 

ubert Walgrave told himself for the first time 
that he was in love with Augusta. She was sit- 
ting opposite him, making a pretense of reading 
a novel, dressed in blue and white, with a soft 
cashmere scarf floating about her tall slim fig- 
ure, and a high-crowned hat, with a bunch of 
white and blue feathers crowning the massive 
plaits of black hair. 

‘*Why shouldn’t I marry her?” Mr. Wal- 
grave said to himself. ‘‘ The notion looks pre- 
posterous at the first showing; but I really think 
she likes me—and she must marry some one. 
Her fortune would be an immense assistance to 
me; and over and above that, she is a woman 
who would help her husband to get on in life, 
even if she hadn't sixpence. She is the only 
woman I have ever really admired; perhaps the 
only woman who ever liked me.” 

At this stage of Hubert Walgrave’s career he 
had no very exalted idea of that passion which 
makes or mars the lives of some men, and counts 
for so little in the careers of others. He meant 
never to marry at all unless he could marry to 
his own direct and immediate advantage. If he 
married he must marry money, that was clear. 
The income which was ample for all his wants 
as a single man would be ridiculously small when 
set against the requirements of a wife and family. 
He was very positive upon this point, but he was 
no heiress-hunter. Not the wealth of Miss Kil- 
mansegg would have tempted him to unite him- 
self to a fright or a dowdy, a woman who dropped 
her A’s, or was in any manner unpresentable. 
Nor did he go out of his way to meet Miss Val- 
lory. Fate threw them together, and he merely 
improved his opportunity. Of all the men she 
had ever known he was the one who treated 
her with most nonchalance, who paid least court 
to ber beauty or her wealth. Perhaps it was for 
this very reason that she fell in love with him, 
so far as it was in her nature to fall in love with 
any one. 

So one moon-lit night on the little lawn at 
Ryde—a grassy slope that went down to the 
beach—Mr. Walgrave proposed, in a pleasant, 
gentleman-like, unimpassioned way. 

‘* Of course, my dear Augusta,” he said, in 
conclusion, ‘‘I can not be blind to the fact 
that [ am a very bad match for you, and that I 
am bound to do a good deal more than I have 
done toward winning a position before I can 
reasonably expect any enconragement from your 
father. But I am not afraid of hard work, and 
if you are only favorably disposed toward me, I 
shall feel inspired to do any thing—push my way 
to the woolsack, or something of that kind.” 

And then, little by little, he induced Miss Val- 
lory to admit that she was favorably disposed to- 
ward him—very favorably ; that she had liked 
him almost from the first. That final confession 
was going as far as any well-brought-ap young 
person could be expected to go. 

‘You have not been so absurdly attentive as 
other men,” she said, ‘‘and I really believe I 
have liked you all the better on that account.” 

Mr. Walgrave smiled, and registered an un- 
spoken vow to the effect that Miss Vallory should 
have ample cause to continue so to like him. 

It was rather a long time before Mr. Vallory 
quite got over the shock occasioned by his daugh- 
ter’s astounding announcement ; but he did ulti- 
mately get over it, and consented to receive Ha- 
bert Walgrave as his future son-in-law. 

**T will not attempt to conceal from you that 
it is a disappointment,” he said; ‘‘ I may say a 
blow, a very severe blow. I had hoped that 
Augusta would make a brilliant marriage. I 
think I had a right to expect as much. But I 
have always liked you, Walgrave, and—and—if 
my daughter really knows her own mind, I can 
hold out no Jonger. You will not think of mar- 
rying just yet, I suppose ?” 


‘*T am quite in your hands upon that point, 
my dear Sir. My own desire would be to make 
an assured position for myself before I ask Au- 
gusta to share my fortunes. I couldn't, on any 
consideration, become a dependent on my wife; 
and my present income would not allow me to 
give her an establishment which should, even in 
a minor degree, be the kind of thing she has been 
accustomed to.” : 

‘* ‘That's all high-flown nonsense!” exclaimed 
Mr. Vallory, rather impatiently. ‘‘ If you mar- 
ry Augusta, you will marry her money as well 
as herself. As to waiting till you've a silk gown 
—well, yon may do it if you like, and if she 
likes. I shall be glad to keep her near me as 
long as I can. But you will be as old as I am, 
I take it, before you can hope to win a position 
that would be any thing like what she has a right 
to expect. She has made a bad bargain, you 
see, my dear Walgrave; and there’s no use in you 
or me trying to make believe that it’s a good 
one,” 

Hubert Walgrave’s dark face grew just a shade 
oe at this, and the flexible lips tightened a 

ttle. 

‘* If it is so very bad a bargain, Sir,” he said, 
gravely, ‘‘it is not at all too late for you to re- 
scind your approval, or for me to withdraw my 
pretensions,’ 

The great William Vallory looked absolutely 
frightened. His only child had a will of her 
own and a temper of her own; and he had had 
more than one unpleasant scene with her already 
upon this question. 

‘* No, no, my dear fellow !” he answered, hast- 
Te ‘* Bless my soul, how touchy you are! 

aven't I told you that I like you? My daugh- 
ter’s feelings are involved; and if she likes to 
marry for love, she can afford to do it. It will 
not be love in a cottage; or, if it is, it will be 
a cottage of gentility, with a double coach-house, 
and so on.” 

Thus Mr. Walgrave found himself accepted, 
much more easily than he could have supposed 
it possible he should be. He was engaged to a 
young woman with three thousand a year in the 
present, and unlimited expectations of future 
wealth. It seemed like some wild dream. Yet 
he bore this sudden fortune with the utmost equa- 
nimity. Indeed, it scarcely surprised him: he 
had made up his mind from the beginning to 
prosper in life. : 

Once, and once only, William Vallory vent- 
ured upon some slight inquiry as to his future 
son-in-law’s connections. 

**T have never heard you speak of your fam- 
ily,” he said, one evening, as the two men sat 
alone in the spacious dining-room—an apartment 
that was almost awful in its aspect when sparse- 
ly occupied—with a Pompeian claret-jug between 
them. ‘‘I need scarcely say how pleased I shall 
be to make the acquaintance of any of your pev- 


‘<T have no people,” Mr. Walgrave answered, 
coolly. ‘<I think you must have heard me say 
that I stand quite alone in the world. Augusta 
will not receive many wedding presents from my 
side of the house; but, on the other hand, she 
will not be troubled by any poor relations of 
mine. My father and mother both died while I 
was a youngster. I was brought up in Essex 
by a maiden aunt. She too has been dead for 
the last five-and-twenty years, poor soul! She 
was a kind friend to me.” 

‘** Your father was a professional man, I sup- 
pose ?” hazarded Mr. Vallory, who would have 
been gratified by a more communicative spirit in 
his future son-in-law. : 

‘* He was not. He lived upon his own means, 
and spent them.” 

‘* But he left vou fairly provided for ?” 

** He left me three hundred a year, thanks to 
the good offices of a friend who had considerable 
influence over him. ‘The money was settled upon 
me in such a way that my father could not touch 
it. I should have begun life a beggar, if it had 
been in his power to dispose of the money.” 

‘* You don’t speak very kindly of him.” 

** Perhaps not. I dare say I am somewhat 
wanting in filial reverence. ‘The fact is, he could 
have afforded to do a good deal more for me than 
he did do, and I have not yet learned to forgive 
him. He was not a good father, and, frankly, I 
don’t much care about talking of him.” 

‘This was like a conversational dead-wall, with 
‘No thoroughfare” inscribed upon it. Mr. Val- 
lory asked no more questions. Hubert Walgrave 
was a gentleman—that was the grand point; and 
it mattered very little how many uncles and aunts 
he had, or if he were totally destitute of such kin- 
dred. He was clever, energetic, hard-working, 
and tolerably sure to get on in the world. 

‘*T am not marrying my daughter to a drone 
who would stick a flower in his button-hole and 


-live on his wife’s fortune; that is one comfort,” 


the lawyer said to himself. 

He had, indeed, no reason to complain of any 
lack of industry in Hubert Walgrave. From the 
hour in which his engagement to Miss Vallory 
became a settled thing he worked harder than 
ever. That which would have tempted most men 
to idleness urged him to fiercer effort, to more 
eager pursuit of that single aim of his existence 
—self-advancement. He wanted to win a repu- 
tation before he married; he did not want peo- 
ple to be able to say, ‘‘ There goes that lucky 
fellow Walgrave, who married old Vallory’s 
daughter.” He wished to be pointed out rather 
as the celebrated Mr. Walgrave, the Queen's 
counsel, and his lucky marriage spoken of as a 
secondary affair, springing out of his success. 

With this great end in view—a very worthy 
aim, in the opinion of a man of his creed, which 
did not embrace very lofty ideas of this life— 
Mr. Walgrave had very nearly worked himself 
into a galloping consumption ; and while going 
this high-pressure pace had been brought tr a 
sudden stand-still by that perilous illness which 
had led to his holiday at Brierwood, Skillful 
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treatment, and a naturally good constitution, 
which would bear some abuse, had pulled him 
through, and he was what our forefathers used 
to call ‘‘on the mending hand” when he went 
down to the old farm-house, to full sick of a still 
more troublesome disease. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


‘““THE SHOWS OF TWINGS ARE BETTER THAN 
THEMSELVES,” 


Mr. VaLLory came in just before dinner, 
bringing a visitor with him—rather a dandified- 
looking young man, of the unmistakable City 
type, with faultless boots, a hot-house flower in 
his button-hole, carefully arranged black whisk- 
ers, a good-looking supercilious face, a figure just 
above the middle height, eyes like Augusta’s, and 
a complexion that was a great deal too good for 
aman. This was the junior partner, the seventh- 
share man, Weston Vallory. 

‘*T found your cousin Weston at the office, 
Augusta,” said Mr. Vallory, ‘‘and brought him 
home to dinner. You must excuse his morning 
dress; I wouldn't give him time to change his 
clothes.” 

‘‘T always keep a dress suit at the office, and 
Pullman, the porter, valets me,” said Weston. 
‘*T only asked for ten minutes; but you know. 
how impatient your father is, Augusta. So be- 
hold me!” 

He kissed his cousin, and gave the tips of his 
fingers to Hubert Walgrave. ‘There was no great 
affection between these two. Weston had full 
intended to marry Augusta, and had been bot 
astounded and outraged by her engagement. 

They dined at eight, and the banquet was not 
especially lively—a little overweighted with at- 
tendance and plate and splendor: a large round 
table, with a pyramid of gaudy autumnal flowers 
—Japanese clematis and scarlet geranium, cal- 
ceolaria and verbena—in the centre; four peo- 
ple scarcely able to see each other's faces with- 
out an effort, and three solemn servants waiting 
upon them. Mr. Vallory and his nephew talked 
shop. Augusta asked her lover little common- 
place questions about commonplace things, and 
gave him small shreds and patches of information 
respecting her stay at Ems. He caught himself 
on the brink of a yawn more than once. He 
thought of the dusky garden at Brierwood—the 
perfume of the flowers, the low music of Grace 
Redmayne’s voice, the tender touch of her hand. 
He thought of these things even while Augusta 
was entertaining him with a lively description of 
some outrageous costumes she had seen at Ems. 

But presently he brightened up a little, and 
made it his business to be amusing, talking in 
oh! such a stereotyped way, like a creature in 
genteel comedy. He felt his own, dreariness— 
felt that between him and the woman he was to 
marry there was no point of union, no touch of 
sympathy. She talked of Parisian dresses; he 
talked of the people they knew in a semi-super- 
cilious style that did duty for irony; and he was 
miserably conscious of the stupidity and narrow- 
ness of the whole business. 

He remembered himself roaming in the gar- 
dens at Clevedon Hall—along the moss-grown 


paths, by the crumbling wall where the unpro- . 


tected cherries ripened for the birds of the air, 
among the dilapidated cucumber-frames, in a 
wilderness of vegetable profusion, where the yel- 
low pumpkins sprawled in the sunshine, by the 
great still pond overhung by a little grove of 
ancient quince-trees, in and out amidst waste, 
neglect, and sweetness—with Grace Redmayne 
by his side. Was it really the same man seated 
at this tuble, peeling a peach, with his eyebrows 
elevated languidly, and little cynical speeches 
dropping now and then from his thin lips ? 

Augusta Vallory was quite satisfied with her 
lover. He was gentleman-like and undemon- 
trative, and had nothing kindly to say about 
any one or any thing. She had no admiration 
for those exuberant hearty young men from the 
universities, great at hammer-throwing and long 
jumps, who were beginning to overrun her cir- 
cle—youths with loud cheery voices and sunburnt 
faces, hands blistered by rowing, and a general 
healthiness and joyousness of aspect. They only 
bored her. 

After dinner, when Vallory senior and Val- 
lory junior were playing a game of billiards in a 
room that had been built out at the back of the 
house over some offices, half-way between the 
dining and the drawing rooms, the fair Augusta 
amused herself by questioning her lover about 
his life in Kent. It must have been ineffably 
dismal. What had he done with himself? how 
had he contrived to dispose of his time ? 

** Well, of course,” said Mr. Walgrave, dream- 
ily, ‘‘that sort of life is rather monotonous, 
You get up and eat your breakfast, and walk a 
little and write a little and read a little; and, if 
you happen to be a man with that resource open 
to you, you smoke a great deal, and eat your 
dinner, and go to bed. And you hardly know 
Monday from Tuesday; if you were put in a 
witness-box you couldn't swear whether a given 
event happened at the end of the week or the 
beginning. But to a fellow who wants rest, that 
kind of life is not altogether disagreeable; he 
gets a honey-comb for his breakfast, a dish of 
fresh trout now and then, and cream in his tea. 
And then, you see,” concluded Mr. Walgrave, 
making a sudden end of the subject, with a sup- 
pressed yawn, ‘‘I read a good deal.” 

‘““You read a good deal! when the doctors 
had especially forbidden work !” 

‘*QOh, but it wasn’t hard work, and I don’t be- 
lieve I did myself any good by it; it was only a 
desultory kind of reading. I was rather anx- 
ious about Cardimum versus Cardimum, that 
chancery case in which yeur father wants me to 
make a figure; and I read up some old prece- 
dents-bearing on it. There was a man in the 
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of kin on exactly the same grounds. And I 
read a novel of Anthony Trollope’s.” 

‘**’l'here could be no harm in your reading a 
novel. You must have read all ihe novels of the 
season, I should think, in eight weeks.” 

**No; I did a good deal of fishing. I made 
the acquaintance of a jack that I mean to bring 
to terms at some future date. He wasn't to be 
had this year.” 

Miss Vallory asked a great many more ques- 
tions; but it was astonishing how little Mr. 
Walgrave had to tell of his Kentish experiences. 

‘* You are not a particularly good hand at de- 
scription, Hubert,” she said at last, somewhat 
displeased by his reticence. ‘‘If it had been 
Weston, he would have given me a perfect pic- 
ture of the farm-house life and the queer clod- 
hopping country people, with an imitation of the 
dialect, and all that kind of thing.” 

‘‘If I were good at all that kind of thing, I 
should write for the magazines, and turn my 
gifts into money,” replied Mr. Walgrave, super- 
ciliously. ‘‘I wish you'd play something, Au- 
gusta.” 

This was a happy way of getting out of a dif- 
ficulty, suggested by a glance at the open piano. 

‘*T'll sing you something, if-you like,” Miss 
Vallory said, graciously. ‘‘ I was trying a new 
ballad this morning, which is rather in your 
style, I ot zu 

‘* Let me hear it, by all means.” 

He went to the piano, adjusted the candles, 
which were lighted ready, waited while the per- 
former seated herself, and then withdrew to a 
comfortable easy-chair. Never during his court- 
ship or since his engagement had he fatigued 
himself by such puerile attentions as turning 
over the leaves of music, or cutting open maga- 
zines, or any of those small frivolous services by 
which some men render themselves precious to 
their womankind. Indeed, in a general way, 
he may be described as scrupulously inattentive. 
If this girl chose to give him her wealth, she 
should bestow it spontaneously. There should 
be no cajolery on his part, no abasenent, not 
the smallest sacrifice of self-esteem. 

Miss Vallory sang her song. She had a strong 
mezzo-soprano voice of the metallic order—a 
voice that is usually described as fine—without 
a weak note in its range. She had been taught 
by the best masters, pronounced every syllable 
with undeviating accuracy, and had about as 
much expression as a musical-box. 

Hubert Walgrave thought of ‘‘ Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen,” and the soft sweet voice singing in 
the twilight, ‘‘Oh, do you remember?” ‘° ‘The 
Meeting of the Waters,” ‘‘The light Guitar,” 
and all Grace Redmayne’s little stock of familiar 
old-fashioned songs. The ballad was something 
of the new school: the slenderest thread of mel- 
ody eked out by a showy accompaniment: the 

try, something rather obscure and metaphys- 
cal, by a modern poet. 

**Do you call that thing a ballad, Augusta ?” 
he cried, contemptuously, at the end of the first 
verse. ‘‘ For pity’s sake sing me Una voce, or 
Non piu mesta, to take the taste of that mawkish 
stuff out of my mouth.” 

Miss Valilory complied, with tolerable grace. 

‘* You are so capricious, ” she said, as she played 
one of Rossini’s symphonies, “there is no know- 
ing what you will like.” 

She sang an Italian bravura superbly, dooking 
superb as she sang it, without the faintest effort 
or distortion of feature, Mr. Walgrave watching 
her critically all the while. 

‘* Upon my soul, she is a woman to be proud 
of,” he said to himself; ‘‘and a man who would 
sacrifice such a chance as mine would be some- 
thing worse than a lunatic.” 

The two lawyers came into the room while 
Miss Vallory was singing, and Weston compli- 
mented her warmly at the close of the scena, 
while her plighted lover sat in his easy-chair and 
looked on. He knew very well that the man 
would have liked to take his place, and he never 
felt the sense of his triumph so keenly as when 
he was, in a manner, trampling on the neck of 
Weston Vallory. 

‘* The black-whiskered scoundrel,” he said to 
himeelf; ‘‘1 know that man is a scoundrel, 
whom necessity has made respectable. We is 
just the kind of fellow I should expect to make 
away with his clients’ securities, or something in 
that way. Very likely he may never do any 
thing of the sort, may die in the odor of sancti- 
ty; but I know it’s in him. And what a de- 
lightfal thing it is to know that he hates me as 
he does, and that I shall have to be civil to him 
all the days of my life!” 

And then, after a pause, he thought, ‘‘If I 
were capable of getting myself into a mess, there's 
the man to profit by my folly.” 

The unconscious subject of these meditations 
was leaning over the piano all this tame, talking 
to his cousin. ‘There was not much justification 
in his appearance or manners for such sweeping 
condemnation. He was like numerous other 
men to be met with daily in middle-class society 
— good-looking, well dressed, with manners that 
could be deferential or supercilious according to 
the occasion. He had plenty of acquaintances 
who called him a first-rate fellow, and he was 
never at a loss for invitations to dinner. Only 
in those eyes of his, which were so like his cous- 
in’s in color, there was a hard glassy glitter, a 
metallic light, which was not agreeable to a 
physiognomist; nor had the full red lips a pleas- 
ant expression—sensuality had set its seal there, 
sensuality and a lurking cruelty. But the world 
in general took the black eyes and the black 
whiskers as the distinguishing characteristics of 
a@ very good-looking young man; a man in a 
most unexceptionable position; a man to be 
made much of by every family in which there 
were daughters to marry and sons to plant out 
in life. 

Mr. Walgrave allowed this gentleman to en- 
gross the attention of his betrothed just as long 
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as he chose. He full: <new the strength of the 


‘chain by which he h 1 Augusta Vallory, and 


that he was in no dan ,er from Weston. 

**T believe poor Weston was brought up to 
think that he was going to marry me,” she said 
to her lover one day, with contemptuous com- 
passion. ‘‘ His mother was a very foolish wom- 
an, who thought her children the most per- 
fect creatures in the world. But Weston is 
really very good, and has always been quite de- 
voted to papa and me. He owes every thing to 
papa, of course. His father quarreled with my 
grandfather, and got himself turned out of the 
firm. I have never heard the details of the sto- 
ry, but I believe he behaved very badly; and if 
papa hadn't taken Weston by the hand, his 
chances of advancement would have been ex- 
tremely small. He is an excellent man of busi- 
ness, however, according to papa’s account; and 
I think he is grateful.” 

**Do you? Do you think any one ever is 
grateful?” Mr. Walgrave inquired, in his cynical 
tone. ‘*I never met with a grateful man yet, 
nor heard of one, except that fellow Androcles 
—no, by-the-bye, it was the lion who was grate- 
ful, so Mr. Spectator’s story counts for nothing. 
However, your cousin is, no doubt, an exception 


to the rule—he looks like it. Was the father 
transported ?” 
‘* Hubert! How can you be so absurd ?” 


‘Well, my dear Augusta, you said he did 
something very bad; and I inferred that it was 
defalcation of some kind, tending toward penal 
servitude.” 

“*I believe the quarrel did arise out of money 
matters; but I should hope no member ‘of my 
family would be dishonest.” 

**My dear girl, dishonesty crops up in all 
kinds of families; a dukedom will not protect 
you from the possibility. There are rogues in 
the peerage, I dare say. But I am not at all 
curious about Mr. Weston Vallory’s father. The 
man himself is enough—I accept him as a fact.” 

**You really have a very impertinent manner 
of speaking about my family,” Miss Vallory ex- 
claimed, with an aggrieved air. 

‘* My dearest, it you expect that I am going 
to bow down and worship your family as well as 
yourself, you are altogether mistaken. It was 
you I wooed that sweet summer night at Ryde, 
not the whole race of Vallory. Upon that point 
I reserve the right to be critical.” 

‘“You seem to be quite prejudiced against 
Weston.” 

**Not at all. I will freely admit that I don’t 
care very much for a man with such a brilliant 
complexion ; but that is a mere capricious an- 
tipathy—like an aversion to roses—which I would 
hardly confess to any one but yourself.” a 

‘The lovers frequently indulged in small bick- 
erings of this kind, by which means Mr. Wal- 
grave maintained, or supposed that he maintain- 
ed, his independence. He did not bow down 
and worship; and it happened curiously that 
Miss Vallory liked him all the better for his 
habitual incivility. She bad been surfeited by 
the attentions of men who thought of her only as 
the heiress of Harcross and Vallory. This man, 
with his habitual sneer and cool off-hand manner, 
seemed so much truer than the rest. And yet 
he was playing his own game, and meditating his 
own advantage: and the affection he had given 
her was so weak a thing that it perished alto- 
gether under the influence of his first temptation. 

In the course of the evening there was a dis- 
cussion as to where Mr. Vallory and his daugh- 
ter should go for the next six weeks, ‘lhe 
father would gladly have staid in Acropolis 
Square, and pottered down to his office every 
day. There was always plenty of business for 
him, even in the long vacation, and it was near- 
er his heart than any of the pleasures of life; but 
Augusta protested against such an outrage of the 
proprieties. 

** We should have fever, or cholera, or some- 
thing, papa,” she said. ‘‘ That kind of thing al- 
ways rages out of the London season.” 

**'The London death rate was higher last May 
than in the preceding August, I assure you.” 

‘* My dear papa, it is simply impossible. Let 
us go to the Stapletons. You know it is an old 
promise.” 

‘*T hate staying at country houses: break- 
fasting with a herd of strangers every morning ; 
and hearing billiard-balls going from morning 
till night; and not being able to find a corner 
where one can write a letter; and being perpet- 
ually driven about on pleasure jaunts; doing 
ruined abbeys and water-falls; not a moment’s 
peace. All very well for young people, but act- 
ual martyrdom when one’s on the wrong side of 
fifty. You can go to Haley if you like, Augus- 
ta, I would much rather go to Eastbourne.” 

‘*In that case, I will go too, papa,” replied 
Miss Vallory. ‘‘ It’s rather a pity you lent the 
villa to the Filmers; it would have been nice to 
have the Arion.” 

‘*You can have the Arion at Eastbourne,” 
said Mr. Vallory. ‘‘1 djdn’t lend the yacht to 
the Filmers.’’ 

“* Very well, papa; let us go to Eastbourne. 
And Hubert can come down to us—can’t you, 
Hubert ?” 

**T shall be delighted, of course, to run down 
for a day or two.” 

‘‘A day or two!” exclaimed Miss Vallory. 
‘Why shouldn’t you spend all September with 
us? You can have nothing to do in London.” 

‘* My dear Augusta, I came back to town on 
purpose to work. I can never do much good 


except in my own rooms, with my books of ref- 


erence at hand.” 

He rather shrank from the idea of Eastbourne 
—the half mile or so of parade—the band—the 
dull narrow round of sea-side life. Ryde had 
been very agreeable to him last year, though his 
life had been the same kind of thing; but to- 
night he thought of such an existence with a 
strange aversion. Indeed, it seemed to him just 








now that nothing would be so pleasant as to bury 
himself in his chambers, with his books for his 
sole companions. 

** But it is preposterous to think of working 
all through September,” urged Augusta, with a 
somewhat heightened color. ‘‘ You really must 
come ; the sea air will do you a world of good. 
We shall have the Arton ; and you are so fund 
of yachting.” 

**Yes, I am very fond of yachting; but I 
scarcely feel equal to the gayeties of a watering- 
place. I would rather vegetate in the ‘'emple.” 

‘* But Eastbourne is not a gay place. ft is 
the place of places for an invalid, if you still pro- 
fess to be one.” 

‘*My dear Augusta, if you command me to 
come, I will come, at any hazard to my profes- 
sional advancement.” 

‘*Come and go just as you like, Walgrave,” 
said Mr. Vallory. ‘‘ You're quite right to stick 
to your books; that Cardimum versus Cardimum 
is @ great case, and if you come out strong with 
your precedents, you'll carry every thing before 
you.—Don’t be jealous of his work, Augusta ; 
he means to make you a judge’s wife one of these 
days. Weston can dance attendance upon you.” 

**I don’t dance,” said Weston; ‘but I sball 
be most happy to be useful to my cousin.” 

** And, by-the-way, Weston, as there's not 
much doing at the office just now, you might 
run down to Eastbourne to-morrow and see if 
there's a house to be had that would suit us,” 
Mr. Vallory said, coolly. He had made the 
young man’s fortune, and had a knack of order- 
ing him about in this way. 

Weston bowed. ‘‘I have two or three inter- 
views for to-morrow,” he said; ‘* but I can make 
Jones attend to the people. I don’t know that 
I'm quite up in a house-agent’s duties; but I 
suppose I shall know instinctively the kind of 
thing you want,” 

‘* Instinctive fiddlesticks!” Mr. Vallory ex- 
claimed, impatiently. ‘‘ Augusta will give you 
a sheet of paper with a memorandum of the ac- 
commodation wanted.” 

Mr. Walgrave smiled, congratulating himself 
upon his exemption from house-hunting. He felt 
a malicious delight in olding Weston Val- 
lory, one of the most conceited men he knew, 
charged with these ignominious services, while 
he, the rightful slave, went free. ‘‘ May all the 
imaginable blessings descend upon the revered 
heads of the Cardimums!” he said to himself. 

At a quarter to eleven o’clock he wished his 
betrothed and her father good-night. Weston 
took his departure at the same time, bound for 
the Charing Cross station, whence a midnight 
train would convey him to Norwood. It was a 
clear moon-lit night. Even the Acropolis Square 
houses were tolerable in that mellow atmosphere, 
with solitary tapers twinkling here and there in 
upper chambers, tenanted by a char-woman in 
charge or a lonely scullion. There was a per- 
fume of mignonette, a faint res of the syca- 
mores in the inclosure, which feminded Hubert 
Walgrave dimly of the Brierwood garden. 

‘* Do you mean to walk home ?”’ Weston ask- 
ed, as the two men left the house together. 

** don’t care much whether I walk or ride. If 
I see a hansom, I dare say I shall hail it. Are 
you going to walk to the station ?” | 

‘‘T make a point of walking six miles a day, 
and I shall be very glad of your company on the 
me We go the same road, I know.” 

r. Walgrave submitted. He was a man 
somewhat given to strong antipathies, and Wes- 
ton Vallory was one of his strongest. 

**Confound the snob!” he thought; ‘‘ what 
makes him fasten himself on to me, I wonder ?” 

He had no occasion to wonder long. The 
drift of his companion’s conversation soon con- 
vinced him that Weston Vallory wanted to pump 
him: to get at the history of his eight weeks’ 
holiday—to test his feelings in regard to his be- 
trothed—to find out any thing there was to be 
found out, in fact, in a gentleman-like way. But 
Mr. Weston might just as well have tried to 
pump Lord Burleigh or Lord Bacon, had he 
been contemporary and on pumping terms with 
those distinguished noblemen. Hubert Wal- 
grave betrayed no more of the secrets of his in- 
ner man than if he had been deaf and dumb; 
and yet he was civil, aggravatingly civil, and 
left Weston at the gates of the station oppressed 


with a sense of failure. 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





MARRIED BACHELORS. 


HERE are men who have no vocation for 
marriage. Home is a word that has no 
real meaning for them—a place where there is 
no charm and as little duty. <A wife is a tie, a 
clog, an incumbrance, or at best a painful neces- 
sity—any thing but a ‘‘ half,” better or worse, a 
helper, or a companion; and children are locusts 
that devour hunters and opera-boxes, kid gloves 
and ‘‘ little dinners,” at an alarming rate of pro- 
gression, and finally grow up into tall men and 
women who make the best work of tailors and 
hair-dressers a patent anachronism. These men 
married one day because they had committed 
the unpardonable folly of giving way to a tem- 
porary madness they called love, and they recov- 
ered by the process; or they sold themselves for 
so much in the stocks, to find the bargain when 
concluded too bitter to be digested. They are 
bachelors by nature, and no legal ties can make 
them any thing else. Their line is essentially sin- 
gle, and they have no notion of life a deux. ‘They 
give up no old habits of their bachelor days be- 
cause of the wife at home, recognize no new du- 
ties because of their change of state. The ut- 
most concession they make to their condition is 
to be seen together in formal society, and to re- 
ceive formal company at home. 
For any thing closer or more domesticated— 


for téte-a-téte evenings passed with the wife alone, ! 
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for pleasant little jaunts together, renewing the 
love-time and the honey-moon, for conversation 
carried on with grace, with spirit, with a desire 
to please or to shine where she is the only listen- 
er, for any thing like home joys or home pride— 
they have no more vocation or desire than the 
have for rocking the cradle up stairs as the small 
locusts successively arrive. Tuujours perdrix is 
the text on which they found the acted sermon 
of their lives; and in their fear of getting prema- 
turely tired of their matrimonial partridge they 
are careful to take her society only in infinitesi- 
mal doses, and not to risk the chance of being 
cloyed by a surfeit. 

f these men undertake nothing, they give up 
nothing. Bachelor friends, club dinners, private 
pleasures, antenuptial manners, and antenuptial 
relations, they keep to them all; and no one 
would know, from manner or act, that the gallant 
Lothario flirting in the corner yonder has a pret- 
ty little wife at home, with whom, were she not 
his wife, he would probably be desperately in 
love. He sees no harm in it—or at least he 
says so—and maintains with energy the doctrine 
that a married man has the right to amuse him- 
self just as much as when he was single. It is 
more than probable that his wife might not like 
it if she were to see it; but he takes care that 
she does not see it, and that when he is flirting 
in one corner she is not watching him from an- . 
other. Indeed, they are together so seldom she | 
has little chance of watching, and for all this part 
of his life she is as though she were not. No 
man is so dangerous to women as the married 
Lothario. The stakes are all on the other side, 
and if he wins nothing, he risks and consequently 
loses nothing. 

You can usually in a small society of stran- 
gers—say at a dinner-party of modest dimen- 
sions—pair off the husbands and wives, if you 
have eyes and a fair amount of perception; bit 
the married bachelor eludes you. The one wom- 
an at whom he never looks, and the last whom 
he addresses, is his wife; not because she is not 
pretty and interesting, but because she is his 
wife, and the tie irks him if she does not. At 
the general break-up of the evening, however, 
the two who have seemed to you entire stran- 
gers shake hands with the host and hostess si- 
multaneously, and to your astonishment coalesce 
at the door, and drive off to the marital home in 
company. You wonder if they have quarreled, 
and perhaps speculate on her hard fate in being 
married to such a man, if she has pleased you 
and he has not; but they are probably quite good 
friends now that they are together, only it is part 
of his plan that they shall be together as little as 
possible, and that the world shall rush in between 
them through every available gap: and to pay 
attention to bis wife in public would seem to the 
married bachelor the dreariest kind of fun im- 
aginable. The married bachelor has generally 
a strong sense of the rights of property—we will 
not talk about its duties—and denies all claim 
on his wife’s side to have a voice in its distribu- 
tion. Beyond the base-line on which he has 
constructed his social being—the locality he lives 
in, the establishment he has set up, the amount 
and kind of entertainments he gives—he holds 
that she has nothing to do with the matter. If 
he likes to spend the margin—any amount of 
margin—on betting, on horse-racing, on dia- 
monds to one fair siren, or on pearls to another, 
it is not his wife’s business to inquire or object. 
She has her house and her pin-money, her car- 
riage and her servants, and what more does she 
want? She is handsomely subsidized; and so 
long as her comforts are not interfered with, he 
holds himself at liberty to divert the remainder 
to any purpose he pleases. 

Marriage being simply a one-sided convention 
with him, a coupling and not a fusion, its rights 
—from the woman's point of view—go no far- 


‘ther than public decencies; and if the married 


bachelor is inclined to be a gambler or rake, nei- 
ther the locusts in the nursery nor the wife in 
the drawing-room will have moral power enough 
to prevent him, or teach him the grace of self-con- 
trol and the religion of duty. And if his wife 
presumes to interpose with remonstrance or ad- 
vice, she is met as one without rights, and an in- 
truder, not a partner. He even thinks her un- 
reasonable if she makes a fuss, and gets her 
friends to advise her to ‘‘keep things quiet,” 
when she has stumbled on the traces of more 
than he would care to reveal. If she does not, 
but, on the contrary, insists on the public pun- 
ishment of separation, or on the private repent- 
ance of renunciation, the married bachelor is 
immensely disgusted, and never forgives her hav- 
ing got, as he calls it, the whip-hand over him. 
He thinks her wanting in good taste, in com- 
mon-sense, in every kind of right feeling, if she 
can not reconcile herself to the facts she has dis- 
covered without more trouble than if she had 
found a rent in her best silk gown, which a ht- 
tle careful stitching would mend. It is a man’s 
privilege to kick over the traces occasionally, 
without being called to account or held any the 
worse for it, he says; and being without the 
shadow of a sentiment for his wife on his side, 
he does not understand it for himself on hers, 
and resents its expression when made uncom- 
fortable. ‘hen he takes his revenge, and com- 
forts himself at the same time, by inveighing 
against women in general, and his own wife in 
particular; and to hear him talk, all men are 
lambs and their wives the wolves who insist on 
slaughter and oppression. Poor fellow! at the 
end of life he is heartily glad of his wife to nurse 
him, to amuse him, to minister to him. Old as she 
may be, she is still his handmaid and his bond- 
woman; and when going to the devil is a service 
of more pain than pleasure, then the home be- 
gins to put on a pleasant face of peace and rest, © 
and the wife, so long despised, creeps gradually 
into her place as his nearest friend, the oue who 
sweetens the downward journey, and who makes 
the barren latter days serene and pleasant. 
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LARGE portion of the celebrated collection 

of wild animals known as ‘‘ Wombwell's 
Menagerie” was recently brought to the ham- 
mer at Edinburgh, Scotland. Wombwell, the 
founder of the collection, was a showman of no 
ordinary enterprise and skill. He built up the 
menagerie, so to speak, and made it by far the 


finest collection of wild animals in Great Britain. 


His heart was in his work, and he spared noth- 
ing that would help it forward. He never missed 
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SALE OF A MENAGERIE 
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KNOCKING DOWN THE ELEPHANT. 


Bartlemy Fair as long as it wag held; once, how- 
ever, he was nearly doing so. . He was at New- 
castle, and had. decided not te go td the fair, 
when he heard that his rival,” Atkins, was -ad- 
vertising ering his would be the onfy wild beast 
show at the fair. This put Wombwell on his 
mettle; he hastened to London (there were no 
railways then), and just reached the fair in time ; 
but his elephant died of fatigue on the road. 
Atkins instantly advertised ‘‘the only live ele- 
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phant in the fair!” Wombwell retorted with 
‘‘the only dead elephant in the fair!” and drew 
crowds of visitors. George Wombwell died 1850. 
His widow traveled with the show till 1866, and 
then handed it over to her niece, Mrs. Fairgrieve, 
and her husband. The novelty of seeing an auc- 
tioneer knocking down lions, tigers, and ele- 
phants, in spite of the half-crown charged for 
admission, attracted a large crowd to the men- 
agerie, which was in the Waverley Market. 
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CATCHING THE LION. 
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[Jone 8, 1872. 
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-_Many menagerial celebrities were present, includ- 


ing representatives from the most celebrated men- 
ageries and traveling shows of London and Paris, 
together with Van Amburgh’s agent from Amer- 
ica. ‘A magnificent tigress.sold for $775; the 
black-maned lion ‘‘ Hannibal,’”’ said to be the 
handsomest and the largest lion: in Britain, 
fetched $1350; while the large performing ele- 
phant brought $3400. The sale in all realized 
nearly $15,000. - 
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JEWS’ INFANT-SCHOOL BALL. 


f tee annual ball of the Jews’ Infant Schools 
was held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, 
London, on the 11th April. About three hun- 
dred persons were present. The ball was suc- 
cessful in all respects, and the collection amount- 
ed to about $2500. Mr. Aloof’s band attended, 
and the dancing was kept up with great spirit till 
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an early hour on the following morning. We 
have borrowed the above brief particulars from 
the London Jewtsh Chronicle, and we can not 
help remarking, as we glance over the columns 


of that journal, on the spirit of charity which so’ 


especially characterizes the Hebrew community. 
First, we have a reference to the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, formed for aiding distressed Jews 
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in Roumania and elsewhere; then a letter about 
the Jews’ Hospital, in which there are at present 
ninety-nine children; then an account of the 
Jewish Work-house in Goulston Street, White- 
chapel, established, says Mr. Gree, the chairman, 
‘*for the purpose of affording an asylum for our 
aged and decrepit poor, and avoiding the reproach 
of Jews dying in Christian work-houses;"' then 
we have an appeal for aid to two discharged Jew- 
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ish prisoners; then a report of the Liverpool 
Jewish Ladies’ Benevolent Institution for giving 
relief to married women during their confine- 


ment, in cases of sickness, and during the week: 


of mourning; then an account of the proceed- 
ings at the Court of the Governors of the Jews’ 
Orphan Asylum, from which we are glad to learn 
that the system of ‘‘trafficking in votes’—a 
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stigma too often on charitable elections—has 
been abandoned; theu comes the institution com- 
memorated in our picture; and lastly, an ac- 


count of some lectures to Jewish working-men. 
These items are selected, be it observed, from a 
casual number of the Chronicle. 
charities were proportionately as extensive and as 


If Christian 


well organized, the misery which disgraces our 


great cities would soon be considerably lessened. 





PREPARATION OF FRUIT 
JUICES. 


EE is well known that the juices of many kinds 
of fruit are so extremely delicate that they 
can not be preserved by the ordinary methods of 
heating so as to retain the flavor, this being 
especially the case with the raspberry. To meet 
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this difficulty Mr. Greger advises us to take per- 
fectly ripe, dry, and clean berries, and to mash 
them in an earthen jar with a wooden pestle, so 


as to obtain a homogeneous mass. 
to ten per cent. of grape or cane sugar is to be 
added, and the whole then allowed to stand, 
being stirred occasionally. 
mentation will before long take place, in the 
course of which the pectine will separate com- 


To this five 


An alcoholic fer- 
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pletely, leaving the perfectly clear juice, which 
will be found to retain all the peculiar aroma of 
the raspberry. 

For preparing strawberries two pounds of ber- 
ries are to be selected, as directed for raspberries, 
and placed in a large-mouthed bottle without 
mashing, so as to fill the bottle one-half to 
two-thirds; two and a half pounds of finely pul- 
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verized sugar are to be added, and the whole 
shaken up frequently, at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, without heating. The sugar will extract 
the moisture from the berries, and form a clear 
sirup possessing all their flavor and odor, which 
may be separated by straining. This juice will 
keep perfectly by the addition of one-fifth of its 
bulk of alcohol. | 














ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Liu C.—Make blue checked silk for young girl 
with two skirts and basque, and trim with narrow 


bias rnffies of the same. 
Dotty VaRpen.—You did not give your address, 
therefore we can not find out about the patterns you 


say you have ordered. 


Counrry Gmu.—For the house you can wear a low . 


lining beneath your white polonaise, but in the street 
you should have the high waist and sleeves like the 
silk skirt. A gray cloth cape would suit you better 
for church. It can be bought as low as $12. 

Grapvuare.—Pretty bows of lawn would look better 
than buttons on your white Marguerite polonaise. 

F. A. R.—The French scourers clean Roman scarfs, 
but we do not know the process.—Powdered bair is 
still worn. | 

Mrs. R.—A Gabrielle with small cape braided wil 
be pretty for your little girl of two years.—We believe 
there is no gift wedding between the silver and golden 
ones. 

A Sunsonmer.—The plain Marguerite polonaise made 
without lining, and trimmed with straight side-pleat- 
ed ruffies of the material headed by a bias band, is the 
best design for a white lawn polonaise to wear over 
colored skirts. A traveling suit made by the Mar- 
guerite Dolly Varden would be stylish. We do not 
give separate sult patterns, The French blouse forms 
part of a walking suit that is sold for 25 cents. 

S. D.—The over-skirt should be quite short in front, 
but may fall over the top of the floance behind. 
Lengthen the breadths gradually. 

Graozr.—The skirt of an infant’s robe should be 
nearlya yard long. Put lengthwise bands of insertion 
and muslin down the front, with embroidered ruffles 
around the skirt. 

Mrs. E. H. C.—The dimity alluded to has twilled 
stripes like piqué. 

F. S.—The Bazar has given Supplement patterns of 
babies’ bonnets and night-capa. . 

Mra. E. P. B.—Raveled ruches are still worn, though 
not 80 much as formerly. 

Jvanita.—Grenadine ruffles bound with black silk 
will trim your grenadine stylishly. There is an at- 
tempt this season to trim black with colors. Such 
pale tints as écru, sky blue, and Nile green promise to 
be fashionable on black dresses. 

Mrs. L..—Barathea is the same fabric as cashmere, 
but is crinkled like crape, instead of having the fine 
- twill of cashmere. The cord used for braiding cash- 
mere is abont the size of soutache braid, and is merely 
round braid instead of flat. 

Otv Suusogtner.—The Marguerite polonaise is a 
good pattern for an alpaca traveling suit. Trim with 
bias overlapping folds and fringe. 

Pegrt.exity.—Make your thin white dress by Dolly 
Varden polonaise pattern. Trim with ruffes of the 
same and ribbon bows. Light over dresses will be 
worn with black skirts. 

Mns. M. H.—A polonaise and skirt trimmed with 
bias scalloped bands will be a suitable pattern for your 
Scotch gingham. 

Tuanks.—We have never seen linen used under Her- 
nani fn the way you mention, but think it will answer. 

Mrs. M. H. B.—Use the Vest-Basque pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. V., for your little girl's 
braided suit. Braid the vest, cuffs, and upper skirt. 

Kasa.—Wear a bright bow at your throat. Make a 
basque of darker green poplin than your skirta. If 
you would have coat sleeves and vest like the light 
skirta, the suit would be very stylish, Make your 
cambric by Dolly Varden suit pattern. Wear stand- 
ing ruffles of thin muslin or lace around your neck. 
Black and white stripes, yellowish-brown, mignonette, 
and lavender silks will suit you. 

Iaxonamus.—Black grenadine polonaises, whether 
lined in the waist or not, will look well with colored or 
white skirts. Swiss and organdy polonaises are made 
without lining and worn over high-necked silk waists. 

Mrs. M. F. A.—Straight kilt pleats would be pret- 
tiest for your white barred muslin. 

Gray Hatz.—The mother of your prospective son- 
in-law should be the first to call on your daughter and 
yourself. 

Mra. C. G. 8.—Get a polonaise of brown mousseline 
de laine or of batiste to wear over your brown silk. 
Your boy should wear kilt skirts and jackets, as he is 
rather young for pantaloons. 

C. M. S.—_Japanese silk, striped summer silk, or 
grenadine will make pretty summer suits. 

L. M. A.—Dolly Vardens are wern every where tn 
the country, though confined to morning wear in 
town. 

M. A. W.—Flounce the back breadths of your gray 
dress with the material you now have mingled with 
some of a darker shade, and add an apron front. 
Make a Dolly Varden of your foulard to wear with 
colored or black silk skirts, 

Mas. B. H. L._—Your sample is Japanese allk. Trim 
it with bands of the same piped with brown silk. 

M. E. C.—Bias bands of the plaid piped with black 
will trim your sample well. 

L. R. B.—The hints you ask for have been given. 
Tall boys of eight or nine years wear long pantaloons. 

Fratxer.—aA black cashmere of light quality, or else 
the mousseline de laine that isagain fashionable, would 
make a polonaise suitable for your three skirts, 

M. N.—A polonaise of batiste worn over your brown 
silk dress will make you a pretty suit. 

B. B.—A sort of curtain of white dimity, or else of 
Nottingham or guipure lace over blue or rose-colored 
cambric, is placed above wash-stands to protect the 
wall-paper. 

L. A. P.—Seven or eight yards of calico are required 
for a Dolly Varden. Wear it over a black silk skirt 
that just escapes the ground. 

Lapy or Lrons.—Braid your black cashmere Bacquo 
with black instead of colors. A talma is newer for a 
church and street wrap.—Bulwer is the author of 
“ Richelieu” and “ Lady of Lyons.” 

Ocp Sunsonisgr.—Trim your striped silk with many 
narrow bias ruffles of itself without any other color, 

Moti B.—Kilt pleating should be straight, not 
bias. The waists of most polonaises are lined, but 
not the skirte. Swiss muzslin, batiste, and other fabrics 
Worn a8 transparents over colored dresses are entirely 
without lining. 


R. M. K.—Make your dress by pattern sent you, di 
peusing with the mantle, ee aa 


Mrs. J. S. D.—A Nama lace shaw! sold for $80 would 
be very coarse, but a handsome llama sacque may be 
bought for that amount. 

Nonrcivs.—A light mousseline de laine polonaise, or 
else one of batiste, will make a stylish suit with your 
poplin skirt. Striped cambric skirts matching the 
colors of the polonaise will be worn in summer with 
Dolly Vardena. 

M. M.—Bnuff and gray linen will still be used for 
summer traveling suits. Hinta for making will be 
found in New York Fashions. 

G. M. B.—Make a pink Chambéry dreas with box- 
pleated blouse and over-skirt. <A dotted linen lawn 
polonaise will be stylish with black skirts. Pongee is 
less expensive than foulard. 

Linpa.—The dreas you describe is not too youthful 
for a matron of forty-two years. Young girls and 
children wear Dolly Vardena. 

Franoi.—A polonaise of flax gray batiste would be 
pretty with your striped silk. 

Mrs. C. E. H.—Get some solid brown foulard and 
make of ita French blouse with vest and coat sleeves 
of your checked silk. Then add a brown over-skirt to 
wear above the check skirt. This will make a youth- 
ful and stylish suit. 

Stone Camzeo.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 19, Vol. V., for hints on mourning. Tamise cloth 
or grenadine trimmed with folds of the same is what 
you want. 

Mas. D, L. T.—Mothers say that the patterns for in- 
fants’ long clothes will answer for short dresses by 
merely abridging them to the proper length. 





A GOOD JOKE ON BEES. 


Luxppore is a great perfumer, and receives many 
flattering testimonials from the most refined and dis- 
criminating patrons of his art in this country and En- 
rope. But the greatest compliment to his skill came 
recently from a source that is pre-eminently above all 
human authority on the subject of perfumery. Dur- 
ing one of the recent warm, bright days, a number 
of bees came flying in at the open casement of Messrs. 
Youne & Lapp’s laboratory, attracted thither by the 
delightful odors emanating from the place. There, 
on rows of shelving, were arranged, in regular order, 
a variety of veseels, large and small, filled with dif- 
erent perfumes, forming a sort of floral diapason, in- 
cluding every known and defined odor in the realm of 
nature. The bees were evidently overjoyed, and, pretty 
soon alighting on a vessel containing Lundborg’s 
New-Mown Hay, they gave vent to the most extrava- 
gant demonstrations of pleasure and satisfaction, un- 
doubtedly believing they were ‘‘in clover !"—(N. Y. 
Evening Mail.) 





Facts FoR THE Lapirs.—Mrs. S. D. Joyce, 
Kingston, Mass., has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine since 1867, in general sew- 
ing, sometimes changing her silk or thread 
twenty or thirty times a day, working as easily 
as with hand needle. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. ] 





Tae American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
olishing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 


Dragyiste and Grocers. Corrix, Reprnaton, & Co., 


Agents, 9 Gold 8t., N. Y.—[Com.] 
—_—_—_—_——————e 


Brwakzs of Fictitious Flavoring Extracts. Try Bur- 
nett’s. Go to the dealer who has them.—[Com.] 





Corpvixe Wurri.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upplement With the greatest ense. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


SSA RS EA ES 
ADVERTISHMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 

edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 

Prepared only Ny, Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
e 








49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by giste. 


a 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Mesars. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 718 Broadwa ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address ‘Mra. C. G, PARKER, 
113 Broadway, New York City. 


JEEPERS, 173 


BROADWAY, 


LADIES’ *suozs 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, wi circular, upon ap- 
lication. If nee are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
tampa. Is pero tted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; EF. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cousart, with Arnold 
Constable, & Co.: C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sona 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, S41 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
jes on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Aleo, Guipure and Point Lacea, and materiala 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsof stampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Cresta designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic atyle, at the lowest prices. 








HOW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS. 
Take an Agency for the new Health Monthly, Tar 


Sctrnor or HEartH. $2 a year. Send stamp for par- 
ticulars to S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


peer ee le ee eo 
g 49 5 A MONTH! _ Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. 4H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteeuth Street, N. Y, 





SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 


at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


coc ceemeens 


PARIS SILK GRENADINES AND GAZE CHAM- 
BRAIS, in Plain Colors, Striped, Brocade and Chine 


Figured. 
Fine Assortment of 


SILK AND WORSTED GRENADINES in Silk and 
Satin Stripes, in all the New Colorings. 


BLACK AND WHITE GROUNDS ENGLISH GQREN- 
ADINES, with Colored Stripes and Figures. 


RICH PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES, JACONETS, 
and LAWNS, with Plain and Chintz Borders. 
Also 


’ 
RICH CHINTZ FOULARDS, SERGES, PONGEES, 
CREPE DE CHINES, JAPANESE SILKS, AR- 


MURES, and 
SUMMER SILKS, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR AND CASHMERE 
MANTLES. 
GRENADINE, SILK, AND BAPTISTE SUITS. 
eee ee AND PIQUE POLONAISES AND 


LINEN DUSTERS AND WATERPROOFS. 
a AT VERY LOW PRICE. 


BLACK THREAD AND LAMA LACE 
POINTS, 
JACKETS, PARASOL COVERS. 
BLACK THREAD AND QUIPURE TRIMMING 
LACES, much below regular prices. 
Also, 


WHITE AND COLORED LAMA, WHITE AND 
ECRU CLUNY, AND WHITE SILK GUIPURE 


LACES, 
La Mode for Trimming Dresses. 
———___2” 


LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMEN T, 
i Replete with Every Novelty, 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


A MOST EXTRAORDINARY 
REDUCTION IN 


MOURNING GOODS. 


TRON GRENADINES, warranted al! 
SILK AND WOOL, 50c.; former price, 80c. 
Much finer goods, 65c. ; former price, $1. 

One case 2 yards wide, $1 26; former price, $2. 
One case 3 yards wide, $1 50; former price, $2 50. 
One case 2 yards wide, $1 75; former price, $. 
SILK-WARP HENR A, $1 95; former price, $1 60. 
CRAPE CLOTH, 50c.; former price, 70c. 
FRENCH CASHME » $1 25; former price, $1 75. 
BARATHEAS, 75c. ; former price, $1. 
BLACK ALPACAS, 50c.; former price, 65c. 


BLACK SILKS. 


One lot rich goods, $1 65; former price, $2. 
One lot rich goods, ¢i 75; former puice, $8 15. 
BEST ENGLISH CALICOES, 1 yard wide, 20c. ; 
former price, $8¢) 

OBSERVE 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


No. 729 Broadway, corner Waverley Place. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS, LAC ES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH’EFS, 
GENTS’ AND’ LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 


NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES, 
SOAPS, PERFUMES, BRONZES. BASKETS, BABY 
CARRIAGES. OF TOYS AND DOLLS WE HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 


WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPORTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 
STREETS, N. Y. 


Hi AIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
a 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 239 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 23¢ oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 











ral curly. 

Size, My Price. Retails in N.Y. for 
Medium........... OO ese cet cacnetes $10 00 
Large. ........s008 8 OO eae cic waieueas 12 00 
Extra Large....... 10 00 veiccctes ccetreud 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

No, 1.—18-inch Hair, only..............- €1 50 
*« 2—20 = De. Wuigatkk wee wale a 2 00 
“« 3.—29 * Be” ABS hee ace ceeteaG aan 8 00 
“4—um “ Ber NEE s at ates Shaan wee 8 50 
“ 56.—26 * sf RO, Sut awgddstie ln Wrevse 4 50 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 2 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. < 68T Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by incloaing two 8-cent 
stamps. 


COZZENS’ 
West Point Hotel 


Will open on the first day of June, in order to accom- 
modate all who desire to witneas the June Examina- 
tion at the MILITARY ACADEMY. Early applica- 
tion for rooms shonid he made to 

EDWARD COZZENS, West Point, N. Y. 


[June 8, 1872. 








FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 
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DOLLY VARDEN Polonaise is the charming nov- 
elty of the season, and becomes the decided favorite 
of all who see it, when Dolly Varden goods—much in 
vogue—or an 


kind of waeh mateflal is used. By 
unbuttonin 


the apes at the side and back, and by 
loosening the belt, it becomes a plain pelisse, without 
lait or gather; by readjusting again it is transformed 
to an elegant, tight-fittin polonnlee As this change 
can be made in less than REE MINUTES, and as 
it requires only six zande of yard-wide goods, it is easy 
to see why it is so highly honored. All sizes. Price 
of pattern, including a C H MODEL, which shows 
exactly how-to make and put it together, and how it 
will look when finished, $1. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To any person who will 
cut this advertisement out, and inclose it with $1 to 
us before the first day of June next, we will mail to 
them this pattern, with the cloth model, and will send 
them SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
ZAAR FOR ONE YEAR FREE! NOW ie the time 
to subscribe for the BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD, AND THE ONLY FASHION 
PUBLICATION that Imports atyles and furnishes 
patterns of them. We give a C H MODEL with 
eee eee Our reper subscription price is 
ONE DOLLAR A YEA We give every subscriber 

tterns of their own selection FREE to the value of 

ALF A DOLLAR. 

Single copy mailed for 25 centa. If you wish for 
somet ing. ARE in Summer style, send stamp for 
“SMIT ILLUSTRATED SPECIAL.” Address 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 


___ 914 Broadway, New York. _ 
Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 

719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


been LEDGE HOUSE, Wells Beach 
Maine.—Best house, most delightful location, and 
finest beach on coast of Maine. House erected 1871, has 
large, airy rooms, single and en suite, lighted with 
with wide halls, extensive verandas, with unobstrac 
sea view on three sides. Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Cro- 
quet Lawn; sailing and row boats, with trusty exippere : 
saddle and carriage horses. uadrille band constant 
attendance. Fourhoursfrom Boston, by Boston, Maine, 
and Eastern Railroad. Terms moderate, particularly 
to families and season boarders. Apply to 

DAVIS, WORCESTER, & CO., Wells Beach, Me. 
a ee ee 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, XY 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


° Extensively used and recommended 


V by the most eminent eo iciana. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE, 1s South William Street, New York. 1 





Beantifies the complexion by Suhr fla les and all 

other ee disorders of the skin. enty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F.. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are ai a to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, Hotels 
with firet-clase 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ee ee same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All warranted. 
SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NHW PHREUMHE, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimoe- 
{ mials in its favor afe being re- 

dceived from all parts of the United 
Gag States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Arsotp & Banwove, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


Every Lady will buy av aight. Larcect 
e uy at sig Tyree 
| { Dl FA ever ven Aaenth. Send for Circu- 


. Mre, A. M. Chambers, Cleveland, V. 
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Mane Peieies 
BRAND 


BLACK ALPACAS, 


For Spring wear, in a beautiful shade of 
PURE BLACK, 


Are to be found at the princi Dry -Goods Stores 
throughout the United States. 
ga Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket 
{sg attacbed to each piece, bearing a picture of the Buf- 
falo, precisely like the above. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 roadways New York, 
Sole Importers of thie Bra 1 for the United States. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapkn ro Fit any Fieure, and 
are flted with the greatest accuracy, THX NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTHKE M¥ING PRINTED ON 
RAO! SEPARATE VIROK OF THE PATTERN, 20 as to be ad- 
Hip by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

s tnken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
nnder the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 





blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............00. No. b 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 11 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .......... “ 17 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years old) 0.2... cece cece cece cccceeecens “ 98 


GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 yenrs old) ” 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

SATE OD) ose ci oo wes oeeews | artis aeeee ee owe 

BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, 

JACKET (for bov from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘* 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-W AIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to9 years old). “ 31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from S$ to 15 years old).........+6- aigiee etwas * 83 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 

S 


R 


LY oie ood oa ta ei Cedar aatiadens ‘* 37 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............ 82 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

Sto 15 years old). . 0.2.2... ccccencnecceseces es 
GENTLEMAN'S DRESSING-GOWN AND 

SMOKING-CAP. .. .....-ccccccesereeccrens “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and MN st Bea seeee 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Nound Skirt...... © 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3- Pleat Blouse, 

Apron-front Over-ckirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘ 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 

ING SUIT. .......-ccscccescsecneeeccccecess “ 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padonr Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 52 


Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘“* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER...........-..-. “4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers).........ee0+- essere “ 6 


PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking SKirt.........- cscs cceecereceee * 68 

DOLLY VARDEN WALKING STIT.......... U1 

SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blonee, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


teaun Postilion, nnd Walking Skirt........... - 18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ING SUIT, with Cape..........-.ceeeneeees “ 15 
TALMA, with Poluted Hood, Postilion Walt, 

Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘* 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 


ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... ‘ 21 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘* 28 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt...........-.eese0- . * 8 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please & 
taining Suit, and send Bust 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cify the Number of paper con- 
Measure. Dealers supplied 





A DOMESTIC 
NWececssity- 


**WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 


Address a 
“‘ DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


pe a ee ee 

—_ HORACE WATERS 

A Great CHET > 481 Broadway, N ; 

se of One Hundr aNOs, MeLopEons, an 

Diciae of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 

J.OW PRIOKS, FOR OASH, DURING TIII8 

take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


a TT PE Gey pe ee 

AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 

M amusing. ww ee 5 aseorted packages, $1. 
y . 


Sent postpaid Wemyas, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘HE GREAT NATIONAL PARK 
= 4 7 j j 
THE GRE IN J i , PARK 
In the Yosemite Valley, when finished and fenced in (!), will be the grandest 
pleasure-ground in the world. 
» man Seltzer, it would be perfect. Yet this is of no importance, for who goes 
any where in summer without being provided with 


‘TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


which is identical in its components and its effects with the famous Prussian 
Spa. It takes but an instant to evolve from this preparation the most delight- 
ful and admirable of all medicinal draughts. 
matism, indigestion, constipation, nervousness, &c., and as a renovator of the 
system, it stands alone. 


THE 


Protean Lancette. 


Experience teaches that to secure for an article 
the favor and patronage of the Laprms, it must 
combine beauty and elegance of design with prac- 
tical utility. The favor with which our modifica- 
tion of the Button-Hole Cutter has been 
received predicts that no Lady’s Work-Basket will 
be re ed as complete without it. It is also 
an admirable pve ups: Leaf, and Paper Knife. 

Samples mailed postpaid on re 

DOOLITTLE MFG CoO. 


5699 Broadway, New York. 


If it had a fine medicinal spring, like the Ger- 


As a cure for biliousneas, rheu- 


Sold by all druggists, 





COLGATE & CO”’S | DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


gynualeneua Ta. 





NEW DESIGN 
a ee 
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H.W.COLLENDER™” PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


THE DESERT OF THE KXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nauce Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Patwrr, M.A., Lord Almoner's. 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous Tlus- 
trations from Photo raphs and Drawings taken on 
the apot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


2 


LORD KILGOBBIN. ANovel. By Cuanza Leven, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





8. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the eongne by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phosnicia. 
By Pattie Sari, B.A. With Woodcuta. 16mo, 
$16 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 

4, : 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


FOR 1871. Edited by Spenoze F. Batrn, with the 
oe of Emiuent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


5. 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. By F. W. Ron- 
inson, Author of “ True to Herself,” “* For Her Sake," 
‘**Carry’s Confession,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


6 


ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wm. J. Rotrz, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of cameuege High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. — Julius 
Cacear.) Illustrated. 4 vols, 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each: or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. 


(. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCKE'S WORKS. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.--Agatha'’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.— A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistreas and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 


8. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Ds Witt Tatmaar, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


9. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS® 
Onuiver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 
50 cents: Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Cuvzziewit. With 59 Illustratior s. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


10. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of ‘* The Life 
of, Rey. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


11. 

GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
ston, Author of ‘Joshua Marvel," ‘ Blade-o’- 
Grase,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

12. 


LORD BROUGHAHM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lory Brovenam. Written by 
Himerle Complete in 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per 
vol. 

18. 


MAUD MOHAN. ANovel. By Arne Tromas, An- 
thor of ‘Denis Donne,” ‘‘ On Guard,” “ Playing for 
High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 


Svo, 





ew” Hazrer & Baornens will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

gw Harren's Caratoour nailed free on receipt 0, 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. ; 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 


AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS, 

Send for de epee & illustrated Pamphlet 
5 toBENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
9 D49-—351 Federal & 162 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
| Wm. Y. Epwarps, 543 Broadway, N. ¥; 
mm KELLY, HOWELLE& Lupwia, 917 Market St, 
# Philadelphia; J. F. Eynwaxps, 120 N. Sixth 

St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef- 
ferson St, Chicago :—Manufacturer’s Agents. 


\RUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Stockings, Belts, 
. Braces, &c., especially for Ladies’ use, at ** Seeley's 
Hard-Rubber Truss” Estab’ts, 787 Broadway, N. Y., & 
1847 Chestnut St., Phila. Careful and correct adjust- 


WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 








ment. Experienced Lady in attendance. 





5 You ask WHY we can sell 

First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
S290? We answer—lt costs 
fess than $300to make any ¢60C 
Piano sold through Agents, al] 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We haveno Agenta, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
® Send for illustrated circular, in 
= which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchanta, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 

U. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





W. HAUSSER, 5 Waverley Place, N.Y., Im- 


4 porter and Manufacturer of Human Hair Goods 
wholesale and retail. The Latest Styles. The Best an 
Cheapest Hair Goods in the United States. Orders 
from the country are promptly executed, C. O. D. 





HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts In every Man’s House, 
without the aidofa medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 
great demand for this development of 
“=e 8 @=«6Optical Science shows it to be ONE OF THE 
WonDERS OF THE AGE! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 
directions. L,. WALKER & CO. Box 4099, Boston. 
MONE 7? MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
| 4 Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
fnil particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenoer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


FEPER COMPASS AND LN- 
MAGNETIC TIME-K ) DICATOR. A perfees 
GEM (for the pocket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and for 

EVERYBODY desiring o reliable time-keeper, and also « superior 
» compas. Usual wateh-aise, steel works, glass crystal, all in ao neat 
ORUIDE case. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to heep 
in order—if fairly used—for two years. Northing Whe ot! This per- 
fect triamph of mechaniam willbe sent ln = neat case, prepaid to any 
adddrem, for only @l; 3 for #2. Circulars sent free. Try one. Order 
KING & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 

















from the Sole American Agents, 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than atanything else. Particulars free. 

G. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Pudiishers, Portland, Maine. 








5 A ae 

ENSLOW & BUSH'S PREMIUM fam. 
OIL, fre test 150° Thisoilf= 
will not explode or ignite if a 


jlamp be broken.”’ WV. ¥ Tribune. 


a, Soldeverywhere. Address Dewsiow 
* S 130 Maiden Lane, N. ¥ 
Piel (ZB Boston, Baltimore or Chicago. c~ 


DO IN.100000 FAM 


HARPER'S. PERIODICALS 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 









ZAR. 
Harprna’s Magazine, One Year......$4 00 
Harevenu's Wrexiy, One Year...... 400 
Haagrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrre’s WRexvy, and HaRkPER’s 
Bazan, for oue year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

SunsoriuKes at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 

Macazine % cents a year, for the WEExty or Bazak 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Macazinr, or 20 cents for 

the Werx ty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. pos 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecriptiona may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be nnderetood that the 
subacriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the snbscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be loat or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrus ror ApvERtistne tn Harrer's Prrronicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Bere Weekly}. — Inside Pages, $3 00 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—ench ineertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—§$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ineertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every 8 at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced genuemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
{a to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all nofattere pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 2% pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catelogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On re of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
chares. In catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for iWberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no Nel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, addresa 

_JSAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


648 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilaon. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cela in many important points. It ia so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
rte tee ia Atay fasrng ee 
ucking, COording, nuting, B, et., 
seems more like a thing of tlfe than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gu 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any ma }, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve handa. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 

act, every deacription of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits gt Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 
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No. 822 


Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Ca Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. t on receipt 


of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’a Cut Paper Patterns have a  Sabrabe label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimmin 
&c., req with instruction for cut d 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Sp Styles, will be ready March Ist. Sent on 
receipt of 26 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 





tt ants THEA-NECTAR, 
ao meee A Pure Chinese Tea, 
Jw The Beat Tea Imported. 


Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
Pound and Pound Packages only. 
80 and 60 Pound Boxes. 

For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. A ic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P.O. Box 5506. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


¥ articulars, address AVERY BILL, Care IIar- 
fare rothers, 831 Pear! St., New York. 
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. Other Sunday out. It was aleo argued 


FACETIA. 


Mrs. Parrixneton wants to 
know why some of the sow- 
ing-machine advertisers do not 
call their machine the Ceres. 
Her nephew, who is learning 
the heathen misogyny, tells her 
that Ceres first tanght sowing. 


ee 

A Possr.—The rash man 

who declared that he would 

not take Miss Flirtington to 

be twenty was at once asked 

whether he would take her for 
better or worse. 


ee 
A noisy cock need not be 
immortal, though his son nev- 


er sets. : 


THE PRIDE OF PLACE. 

Mistress. ‘‘ Want to go at 
the end of a month! hy, 
what is the matter, cook ?” 

Coox. “ Well, mum, master 
brought ’ome a tin o’ turtle 
soup yesterday, and I couldn’t 
stop in a place where I'm cx- 
pected to send up tinned wit- 


tles!” ' 


A young lady would like to 
know, if patrimony ts the prop- 
erty neathed to her by her 

apa, what is that left by her 
ate lamented mamma ?7— by, 
matrimony, of course, you sly 


one. @ 


A garroter reports that the 
turnkeys have struck in his 
pron: it would seem that 
hey strack him with a whip. 


np 
A fool can’t draw beer prop- 
erly—it should be drawn with 
a head. 


STRIKING TERROR. 


News from Dundee of an 
alarming nature reaches us. 
What sympathizers with 
the agricultural laborers say 
when a strike is brought lit- 
erally home to them ? 

‘‘ Last night a large meeting 
of Dandee domestic servants 
was held to consider the ad- 
visability of forming a pro- 
tective and benefit society. Two of the girls who 
spoke touched upon the unreasonableness of some of 

e duties which mistresses called upon their servants 
to perform, and contended that the working hours 
should be shortened, with a weekly holiday, auc Syery 

as mis- 





treases were very particular g the character of 
servants, some organization should be instituted to 
enable servants to learn something of the characters 
and tempers of those into whose service they thought 
to enter. The meeting decided to establish a protect- 
ive and benefit society.” 

What wii ‘‘ missus” say to this? Of course the 
claims will not stop at these moderate proportions. 
We may e t a demand for half an hour's conversa- 
tion with the butcher and the baker, permission to 
practice three times a week on the piano, and the run 
of missus’s wardrobe on ‘Sundays out.” A lady of 
our acquaintance exclaimed, on hearing of the poesi- 
bility of servants “‘ going out” on strike, ‘Out! why, 
they're out-and-out nuisances already !” 

ee 

Desp Fisutxe.—A paper informs us that “ fishin 
at pusanend no tusongomoneo ore? Oxfo 
county Maine, is reported as first-rate.” If it’s any 
thing ke as deep as it’s long, the fishing-tackle-mak- 
ers who supply lines must have a high old time. 


ee 
Hint to Hussanps.—Jones says he always gives Mrs. 
Jones her way, because it’s the only thing he hase to 


give her. . 
HOOD MODERNIZED. 
Take her up t@nderly, lift her with care— 
None know how dearly she paid for her hair. 
eee 


What is the difference between the hurried reading 

of a fast young lady of the period and the painstaking 

ng of a blue-st ng ?—The one reads for pas- 
time and the other for the future. 


— 
When the rain falls, does it ever rise again ?—Yes, 


in dew time. ; 


A paper says, ‘‘ We have adopted the eight-hour sys- 
tem fn this office. Wecommence work at eight o’clock 
in the morning, and close at eight in the evening.” 






 \\\ | 
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eating salmon at. that 
price. ‘*Oh, well,” said 
the young man, “I'll just 
put it in the ice-box, and | 
not eat it till it gets cheap- 
, 7 

THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE. ES emma 


Georce. “Oh, I do Love the Central Park so! 
really |” 


Manet. ‘“Why, George, you’ve never been to Switzerland ae , 3 ' 
Georce. “No; but I’ve seen it on the Map, and I don’t like the Look of is only 


m at all.”’ 








I prefer it to Switzerland, 
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“ALL IS FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR.” 


Our clock-maker says he passcs a 
press many springs every year in his 
shop. 


One of the exquisites of Paris in the 
art of constructing the femininely 
beautiful in costume to hide the fem- 
inincly beautiful has suggested a new 
color for silk—namely, “* burned love- 
letters.” Some umbrella-maker might 
improve upon the idea, and produce 
a male umbrella for Don Giovannis, 
e protect them from betrayed lovers 

ears. 


Music is the food of love—beef and 
mutton that of matrimony. 


psn 

In one of the earliest trials before 
a colored jury in Texas twelve gentle- 
men af color were told by the judge 
to retire and “find a verdict.” Th 
went to the jury-room. The she 
and others etanding ontside heard the opening and 
shutting of drawers, the slamming of doors, and other 
sounds of unusual commotion. At last the jury e. 
back into the court, when the foreman rose and 
‘“We have looked every whar, in the drawers and be- 











hind the do’, and can’t found no verdic’. It warn't in 
the room.” 
Mareiuonirat.—M makes the husband and 


wife one. The query ter three months of it is, 
though, ‘‘ Which is the one 7?” 


a 
A poet has forwarded to us this modern prayer: 


‘‘Teach me to scan another's faults, 
To hide the good I see; 
To put upon some other back 
The blame that’s due to me.” 


pe 

A- social philosopher says: ‘‘ It comes very hard on 
poor Tittlebat Titmouse, with a salary of ten dollars a 
week, to have to give the dearest girl in the world a 


supper after taking her to the theatre. The little con- 
ted animal imagines, with too many of a certain 


class, that respectability amounts to noth style is 
every thing. erefore 
he must ap out of 


character before the lady 
of his affections, and go 
to the expense of a supper 
at Delmonico’s. He hands 
her the bill of fare. She 
sees ‘ woodcock,’ and ney- 
er having seen the bird, 
is going to try it from cu- 
riosity. Titmouse looks 
dismayed, for the price is 
three dollars, anit cries 
out, * What, awhole wood- 
cock! Why, that fowi's 
as large as a turkey!’ 
‘Oh, then,’ she says, ‘1’ll 
take an oyster stew.’ He 
feels relieved, and places 
the difference to the cred- 
it of his washer-woman.” 
— < .—___ 


Atitdaw.—" Talkabout 
the jaws of death,” ex- 
claimed a man who was 
living with his third scold- 
ing wife: ‘f1 tell you 
they’re no touch to the 
jaws Of life.” 
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———— 

A lady recently asked a 
distinguished member of 
the French Academy of 
Sciences, ‘‘ What is the 
use of being an acade- 
mician if you can't tell 
what comets are made 
of 2?” To which the learn- 
ed man replied, ‘‘ Ma- 
dame, that I may be able 
to say I don't know.” 

— 

Oxge Way.—A young 
husband having bought 
salmon early in the season 
at five shillings a pound, 
his father reproved him 
for his extravagance in 


Some one says “the 
lobster is a posthumous 
work of creation, for it 
red after its 
death.” 





PorRTRAIT OF Mr. Gricssy 
WHEN HE’S NOT SINGING 
Comic Soncs. 


By pINT OF INSIDIOUS FLATTERY CAPTAIN Dkr TOMKYNS PERSUADES HIS HATED RIVAL, Mr. GricsBy, TO SING A Comic SONG IN THE PRESENCE OF THE LOVELY 
BEING WHOM THEY BOTH ADORE. Mr. GRIGSBY FALLS INTO THE CRUEL TRAP, AND RUINS HIMSELF IN THE LOVELY Bginc's EsTIMATION FOREVER. 


When Madame Schneider was en- 
gaged for an opera-bonffe season re- 
cently, the manager demurred to her 
exorbitant terms, remarking that her 
income would be higher than that of 
a Marshal of France. ‘ Well, then,” 
said she, “let a Marshal of France 

sing for you.” 


ee 6 ead 

‘¢ May I leave a few tracts ?” asked 
a medical missionary of a lady who 
responded to his knock. 

‘Leave some tracks? Certainly 
you may,” said she, Jooking at him 
most benignly over her specs; “‘lcave 
them with the heel toward the house, 
if you please.” 

ee 

Crownine tue Epirior.—A_ well- 
known bald-headed banker, who al- 
ways prides himself in being a self- 
made man, during a recent talk with 
a friend, had occasion to remark that 
he was the architect of his own destiny—that he was a 
self-made man. ‘‘ W-w-what d-did you s-say ?” asked 
the {riend, who stutters. ‘I say with pride that I am 
a self-made man—that I a myself—’ ‘ a = 
terrupged the frien w-while you were m-m-m g 


youtestt, why Geld -didn't p-put some 
mere h- on the top of y-your h-head 2” 


——— 
PRETTY IDEAS FOR LADIES’ DRESSES IN 
VARIOUS GRADES OF LIFE.~ 


The green-grocer’s lady.—Costume & la Savoy ; petti- 
coat, asparagus trimming. 

The musical costume.—This may be made as expen- 
aves you choose, being trimmed with flounces of 
no 

The lawyer's lady.—Chignon & la Mephistopheles ; 
brief petticoat ; trimming, pink ta 

The baker's aay oe chignon; French- 
roll side curls; Jong French-loaf fluted costame. This 
is suited either to a crummy or crusty lady. 

The hearty costume.—Chignon & Ja ace of hearts; 
ao puffed au coeur. is suited to unmarried 


08. 

The sporting, or horsey ee the races.— 
Hat 4 la jockey Angin: jacket lap-seamed white 
cloth, large pearl but- 
tons; ornaments, snaffle 
chain, stirrup ear-rings. 

The doctor's wite.— 
Hat antibilious pill-box 
shape; ear-rings, vial. 
Costume cut as tight as 
possible, so as to have a 
vile effect. 

The poulterer’s or ban- 
tam costume. — Frilled 
bird-tail panier; larky 
bonnet, feather trim- 
ming. 

Thegrocer’s wife.—This 
ixasweet costume. Sug- 
ar-loaf petticoat, mid- 
dling-eight dip trimming. 


A 
“Br Coor.”—A Phila- 
delphia jotirnal lays down 
a number of rules of ac- 
tion in case of, one’s 
clothes catching fife, and 
concludes by recommend- 
ing any lady, who should 
unfortunately find herself 
aoe in the flames 
of her burning garments, 
‘*to keep as cool as pos- 
sible.” 
a 
** Six feetin his boots!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Beeswax : 
“what will the’ impu- 
dence of this world come 


to, I wonder? Why, 
they might as well tell me 
that the man had six 
heads in his hat.” 
-_—— ~~ -—- 
Frost-bittEn.—A little 
girl, when asked by her 


| mother about suspicious 
| little bites in the sides of 
| a dozen choice apples, an- 
swered, ** Perhaps, mam- 
| ma, they may have been 
frost-bitten, it was so cold 
| last night.” 
——_<—————_—_ 
Maniy Arz.—A patri- 
otic citizen boasts that 
| **no people on earth can 
excel the Americans in 
the manly art of sitting 
| ona bench and watching 
eighteen men play base- 
+ Dall, 





[Junx 8, 1872, 


———— 








WHY SHE DRESSED, 


‘Your dress,” said a hus- 
band to his fashionable wife, 
‘¢ will never plese the men." 

‘*] don’t dress to please the 
men,” was the reply, “but to 
worry other women.’ 


Caprese Seamer 
- The late Emperor of Anz 
tria, when Liszt had played 
before him, went up to com- 
liment him. ‘I have heard 
eitz and Thalberg and Cho- 
pin,” he said, gravely, “but I 
ave never seen any one per- 
spire like you.” 
Ce eee 

A story illustrative of the 
way in which revolutions are 
got up in South America ig 
told by the Anglo-Brazilian 
Times: 

Three or four years an 
Argentine second lientenant 
made a “ Ponuneanente: in 
the city of Corrientes, but was 
beaten and captured. At his 
court-martial he was asked, 

‘* What post had you in the 
effair 2” 

‘“‘T was commander-in-chief 
of all the infantry of the revo- 
lution.” , 

‘*How many men had that 
infantry?” 

‘Seven men,” fy dea their 
commander-in-chie 


——_—_—_<>——_____ 

A traveler announces as a 
fact (and thongh he is a “ tray. 
eler" we believe him) that he 
once in his life beheld people 
‘minding their own business.” 
aie pemarenble eer once 

appened at se e€ paseen- 
gers being * too sick” to attend 
to each other's concerns, 





Time aND Money. — ‘My 
dear Sir, I will pay you in 
time ; and since time is money, 
the longer you wait the surer 
you will be of your pay.” 

— <a ———_—_ 

A young man in New York 
was the victim of misplaced 
confidence a short time ago. 
He was particularly sweet on 
@ very young girl, and called 
one evening, having previously paid her several visits. 
The girl’s parents, eninklog both too young to begin 
to kecp company with each other, gave a gentle hint 
to that effect—first, by calling the girl out of the room 
and sending her to bed; and secondly, by the lady of 
the house bringing in a huge slice of bread-and-butter, 
spread with jam, and saying to the youth, in her kind- 
est manner, ‘‘ There, take this, an go home; it is a 
long way, and your mother will be anxious.” 


—— 
Ie a lamp at any time in a bad temper ?—Yes, when 
it is put out. 


A “POME” ON COMMON THINGS. 


The bee from the clover bloom 
Is ready to lift his wings; 
I found him gathering honey : 
One of the common things; he stings. 


The bird is in the maple bough; 

He t me. I wonder what he brings. 
Ah, ah! he’s building his love a cottage: 
One of the common things; he sings. 


e 
The poet sits by himaelf— 
What do you think he sings ? 
Nothing! He's got no music, 
And banjo’s got no strings. 


ef 
A man a hundred years old went to have a pair of 
shoes made. Theshop-keeper suggested that he might 
not live to wear them out, when the old man reto 
that he commenced this one hundred years a good deal 
stronger than he did the last one. 


ee 
An article you can always borrow-«trouble. 


ee ee 
The young lady inhabitants of the island of Hinia 
in the Mediterranean, are not allowed to marry till 
they bring up from the depths of the sea a certain 
number of sponges. Notwithstanding this 
basiness, divere couples are united ble 
bonds every week. 


Incredible as it may seem, many of the richest plant- 
ers in Jamaica live on coffee grounds. 


es 
Why is love like a Scotch plaid 7?—Because it is all 
stuff, and often crossed. 
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HINTS ON THE USE OF PASTE 
AND GLUE. 3 


For uniting wood, nothing equals good glue, 
under which term we of course include all 
forms of gelatine, such ns isinglass, etc. By 
means of a glue prepared from the sinews: of the 
reindeer the Laplander is able to join together 
the pieces of which his bows and spears are made 
so firmly that no amount of bending will cause 
them to separate, while at the same time they 
remain perfectly elastic. But in order to attain 
such a result as this the glue must be of the 
finest quality, prepared with great care, and ap- 
plied with the utmost skill. The most frequent 
cause of deterioration in glue is decomposition. 
Glue that has been kept in a moist state until it 
has become tainted loses 
nearly the whole of its 
strength; and some of the 
glffe in market has been al- 
lowed to reach this condi- 
tion before being dried and 
packed for sale. Another 
source of weakness ‘in glue 
isimpurity. ‘The presence 
of other animal matter, 
and ially of fat, in- 
jures it very seriously. 
Good glue is clear, though 
not necessarily light color- 
ed, and free from offensive 
odor. To prepare it, - it 
should be soaked .in cold 
water until it has swollen 
and become soft. If good, 
it will not dissolve in the 
water, which should be 
poured off, and the soften- 
ed glue boiled or melted. 
Great care should be taken 
to avoid burning it, and to 
this end the vessel that con-. 
tains the glue should be 
placed in another that is 
filled with water. In the 
hardware stores may be 
found regular glue - pots, 
which are double, and of 
course answer the purpose 
- admirably; but very good 
results may be obtained by 
melting the glue in a com- 
mon flat-bottomed tin pail, 
which should be placed in 
a round-bottomed pot. By 
having one bottom round 
and the other flat a layer 
of water will separate the 
two, and the danger of 
burning will be very much 
diminished. For domestic 
purposes, and when used by 
amateurs, the quantity of 
glue prepared at any one | 
time should not be greater 
than is required for imme- 
diate use, since if kept 
moist it soon decays, and 
if allowed to harden it is 
more difficult to melt than 
when in the original cakes. 
Glue when applied to a 
‘joint should be as hot as 
‘possible. Chilled glue does 
not stick well to wood, as 
is readily seen when a drop is allowed to fall on 
the surface of a board, in which case it peels off 


as soon as it has set. In cold weather the pieces 


to be joined should be warmed, and the glue 
should be well rubbed into contact with the sur- 

faces, which should then be pressed together and 

slightly moved on each other to expel the su- 

perfiluous glue. After this they should be held 

together by screw clamps, if such can be had; 
but if these are not to be obtained easily, we 
may manage by means of twine and wedges to 
secure sufficient pressure. By carefully attend- 
ing to these directions any housekeeper may by 
a little trouble mend a piece of broken furniture, 
and have the pieces adhere more firmly than 
they did before being fractured, and this, too, 
without the trouble and annoyance of calling in 
’. the aid of carpenters. 


The conditions under which glue does not hold 
firmly are: 1, when the glue is poor or stale; 2, 
when the surfaces to which it is applied are greasy 
or dirty; 8, when the glue is cold; 4, when the 
surfaces are not pressed together with sufficient 


force; 5, when the glue is not well rubbed into | 


contact with the surface. When a piece of furni- 
ture has been previously repaired with glue, and 
the joint has proved defective, if it be wished to 
repeat the operation, the old glue must be all 
carefully removed by soaking and scraping. ‘The 
surfaces must then be warmed, dried, and treat- 
ed as if they were new and clean. 

Glue is sometimes made portable or liquid b 
mixture with acids, but in every case these a 
ditions injure the strength of the glue, The fa- 
mous Spaulding’s glue was simply glue kept in 


Fig. 1.—Watxine Suit wit CAMARGO Over-Dress.—F Ron. 
. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 11°, 11>-14. 


8 liquid state by means of acids (vinegar with a 


few drops of nitric acid); but it was far inferior 
to glue prepared as we have directed, and though 
thousands of bottles were sold, it was never used 
to any very great extent. There is another liq- 
uid glue that is sometimes found in market, and 
is occasionally called Chinese liquid glue. It 
consists of shellac dissolved in alcohol, and an- 
swers very well for some purposes, but is far 
more expensive than good common glue, and 
does not possess half its strength. ‘The real 


Chinese or Japanese glue or cement, about which 


so much has been written, is not a solution of 
shellac in alcohol, and the materials are not eas- 
ily procured in this country. 

When paper, cloth, or other fibrous materials 
are to be joined together or attached to other 
surfaces, the cheapest and most efficient cement 


is good paste made of some suitable flour, such 
as wheat, rye, rice, etc. The best flour paste for 
ordinary purposes is made of wheat flour, sifted 
and carefully mixed with water, so as to avoid all 
lumps, and then thoroughly boiled. The best 
paste contains no other ingredients than flour 


and water, but shoe-makers sometimes add resin, 


from an idea that it increases the strength of the 
cement, and a little alum is sometimes added for 
the purpose of making it keep. When paste is: 
to be kept for a considerable time, it will be 
found advantageous to add a few cloves, as they 
will prevent mould and fermentation. Carbolic 
acid has been used for the same purpose, but the. 
odor of this substance is so offensive that the 
remedy is worse than the disease. 

When paste is applied to paper the moisture 





Fig. 2.—Watkine Suit with CaMarco Over-DrEss.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 11°, 115-14, 


causes the paper to expand, and this is often 
productive of disagreeable consequences. The 
only way to avoid this diffieulty is to make the 
paste as thick as it can be conveniently used, 
since the less moisture we employ, the Jess will 
the paper expand. In many cases, however, we 
can take advantage of the expansion thus caused, 
and by means of it obtain a perfectly smooth and 
unwrinkled surface. This is especially the case 
with paper that is to be applied to rigid surfaces, 
such as boards or walls. In this case the paper, 
no matter how much it may have been wrinkled, 
comes out perfectly smooth.and even. Glue is 
sometimes added to the paste used for papering 
walls. The object is to make the paste stronger, 
and to cause it to adhere to old walls, especially 
those that have been coated with whitewash. 
The walls are also frequently washed with size, 


which is simply a weak solution of glue. All 
this is decidedly wrong. The glue and paste are 
very apt to decay during hot and damp weather, 
and to give off poisonous gases. Good paste 
will cause paper to adhere to any wall that is not 
coated with quicklime, and when this is the case 
the ‘wall ought to be washed with a solution of 
white vitriol, or sulphate of zinc—a cheap salt 
that may be bought of any druggist. The vit- 
riol changes the lime into plaster of Paris, and 
the paste will adhere without difficulty. 

There is one subject for which paste is em- 
ployed, and which forms such a special object 
of interest to most young ladies that we feel 
that it would be unpardonable in us if we were 
to omit it. We refer to the making of scrap- 
books. When poor paste or common mucilage 
is used for this purpose. 
several difficulties ‘are en- 
countered. Many of the 
scraps are rendered so 
transparent as to be illegi- 
ble, and they are so greatly 
expanded that when they 
contract, as all paper does 
when it dries, they wrinkle 
up the leaves to which they 
are attached, and render 
them unsightly. If any of 
our young lady friends de- 
sire to make a really hand- 
some scrap-book, we would 
advise them to proceed as 
follows: Procuresome good 
paste, well boiled, but quite 
thick. Paste made from 
wheat flour will answer, but 
that made from rice flour 
is a great deal better, as it 
does not diminisli the opac- 
ity of the scraps. -Use a 
very stiff brush, as with a 
sof> brush you can not 
spread such stiff paste as 
you ought to use. Sucha 
brush is best obtained by 
getting one of the stiff 
brushes that are usually put 

i) up with tin ferrules, and 
Ht it cutting the bristles off to a 
||| length of, say, half an inch. 
| nh Spread a very thin layer of 
|||) paste over fhe back of the 
'\| serap, and place the latter 
|| on the page of the scrap- 
book, rubbing it down 
lightly with a smooth ivory 
‘paper-folder. If you wish 
a very neat scrap-book, it 
will be advisable to get a 
dozen pieces of the thin, 
smooth pasteboard known 
as press-board ; place them 
between the leaves of the 
book, and lay something 
heavy on the latter until it 
is dry. The leaves will be 
beautifully smooth. 


| ik 
| 


| 
| 


| 














TEMPERATURE 
FOR COOKING. 


R. JEANNEL, in a 
meinoir presented to 

the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris, recommends the cooking of focd at a 
temperature below that of 212° F., and says that 
the heat of boiling is in many, if not in most, cases 
beyond that which is actually required, and if 
continued during the whole process of cooking, 
has two inconveniences: first, that of dissipating 
the aromatic principles of the food to the detri- 
ment of its favor; and second, that it involves a 
great waste of fuel and an inferior result. Thus 
meat and leguminous vegetables (pease, beans, 
etc.), fresh or dried, are best treated at 200° F. 
At this temperature a little more time is required 
than at the boiling- point under the ordinary 
pressure—the proportion being 16 to 15 or 14 
for meat, and 5 to 4 for potatoes or dried leg- 
umes. The consumption of fuel is as about 40 
to 100, or even less, this being determined hy 
very careful experiments with an automatic reg- 
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ulator in a gas stove, by which it was ascertained 
that to maintain water at a temperature of 200° 
¥., instead of at the boiling-point (212°), required 
a consumption of fuel in the ratio of 35 to 100. 

Bouillon and beef are much more savory when 
cooked at 200° F., and without any ebullition 
other than what is necessary for skimming, the 
duration of which should not exceed fifteen min- 
utes. In boiling at 200° the yield of cooked 
meat is increased from three to six per cent. ; 
the yield of bouillon is increased ten per cent. 
Thus we can obtain a quantity of bouillon equal 
to that which we had at 212°, and nevertheless 
diminish by ten in the hundred the portion of 
water plaeed in the pot. To maintain the cook- 
ing at the degrée of heat mentioned it would, of 
course, be necessary to make use of some kind 
of thermometer properly secured against danger 
of breaking by the ordinary carelessness of cooks. 
Such, however, has been mannfactured, and can be 
obtained at the house-furnishing establishments 
in Paris. 





THE HEAT OF THE DAY. 


THERE must be those who bear the heat 
And burden: on with weary feet 

They toil along the noontide way, 

Nor rest when comes the fall of day. 


Through dewy morns, through tender eves, 
Love’s labios keeps them binding sheaves 
Which no man cares for: One on high 
Will count their earnings by-and-by. 


O patient heart! heroic will! 
That bends to work such strength and skill! 
The angels sometimes stoop to 

The meaning of thy daily task. 


God knows, beyond an angel’s ken, 
The grandeur God bestows on men 
Whom sorrow, failure, pain, and loss 
But crown anew at every cross. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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@®S WitsH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be issued gratuitously 
a splendid Supplement containing a care- 
fully engraved Four-page 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA, 


constituting a Complete and Accurate 
Map of the City. 





Narn A Cut Paper Pattern of the Albert Victor 
Sailor Suit, graded to fit Boys from Four to Twelve 
Years old, will be published with our next Number. 
YER Our next Pattern-shect Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Boys’ and Girls’ Gymnastic Sutts ; 
Dresses, Blouse -Waists, Aprons, Lingertt, ec. ; a 
Sull assortment of Infants’ Clothing, Ladies’ Gar- 
dex Hats and Gloves, Sofa-Pillows, Clothes-Racks, 
Crab Napkins, Embroidery Designs and Medall- 
tons ; an Alphabet for Marking Children’s Cloth- 
ing, etc. ; with brilliant literary and artistic attrac- 
tions. 


THE MORAL OF BOTH BABIES. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
HICH it is this (as Sairey Gamp would 
say): we know very little about it. 

When I see the absolute ownership in and 
control of their children which some parents 
assume by virtue of their relationship, I mar- 
vel. The responsibility of a parent can not 
perhaps be exaggerated. This little boy who 
sits on the floor talking dreamily and dra- 
matically to himself as he plays with his 
blocks may be warped and ruined by parent- 
al blunders, may lose his life by parental 
neglect, or the sound mind in the sound body 
may be wisely guided to ita greatest possi- 
bilities. But no parental design can de- 
termine what those possibilities shall be. 
It remains for observation to discover them. 
Herein lies the mistake of many: they will 
determine rather than discover. They wish 
their boy to be a minister, like his fathers 
before him, and they shape all his training 
to that end. But the boy does not want to 
be a minister. He wants to be a sailor. 
The blood of some old sea-king, dead for 
generations, reddens anew in his veins, and 
impels him irresistibly. Why it lay dormant 
so long, what influences quickened it to life 
in him, none can say. But the fact must be 
noted and respected, or disaster will ensue. 
This round-eyed baby, all dependent now on 
others, is yet as distinct an individual as the 
emperor on his throne. What traits he bas 
selected from his numerous ancestors doth 
not yet appear; but the selection is already 
made. The parental part is wisely to cul- 
tivate what exists, not ignore or repress it, 
and cultivate what the father wishes were 
there instead. The parental part is to stand 
in awe before that mysterious and fearful 
thing, a human being. In youth, in matu- 
rity, in old age, it is still fearful; but time 
has incrusted the soul, has developed some- 
what its powers, has given it expression and 
self-direction, has made ite features familiar 


to our eyes. The new soul comes fresh from 
the unknown, itself allunknown. This wax- 
en-faced creature with the rounded limbs, 
the flaxen hair, the cooing voice, has been six 
months in this rushing, tumultuous world, 
and has never told us what she thinks of it. 
The lips of him a thousand years dead are 
not more securely sealed than hers. 

When little Harry lay tossed and tortured 
by cruel disease, whither fled in dismay his 
bright and eager mind? Where behind the 
dim and faded eyes lay the forces of thought 
and feeling? Locked in what evil spell 
languished the isolated soul? Torpid, in 
heavy sleep through the early night, the 
midnight clock did not more surely strike 
than the demon of unrest came in upon him 
from the wide outer universe, and drove him 
through the slow, pitiless hours. What sub- 
tile sympathy linked this atom with the stars 
in their courses? What finest cosmic ether 
penetrates all space, and thrills both soul 
and substance? Is mind, then, only refined 
matter? Are we in very deed children of 
the clod? 

“Mamma! mamma!” cries Harry, his 
great eyes clouded, his brow wrinkled with 
displeasure, his whole face set against out- 
rage —‘‘Mamma, are I sparkin’ the girls? 
I want to go play with Bessie Manning, and 
Fanny say I sparkin’ the girls!” 

“‘Sparkin’ the girls” is evidently some un- 
desirable, unknown quantity to this future 
man, whose boyhood is as yet only evolv- 
ing itself from babyhood. The baby in 
him goes about sucking the other baby’s 
bottle with great delight, while the nascent 
boy is equally and simultaneously delighted 
to stride the yard-stick, which he pictur- 
esquely dubbed his “‘straddle-horse.” Nurs- 
ing-bottle in one hand, equine yard-stick in 
the other, he walks along the parting of two 
ways, holding the winsome graces of both. 
Not yet has fallen from him the awful inno- 
cence of infancy ; but all his blood bounds 
with the strength and energy of masculine 
vigor. When a new crying-doll is put into 
the tiny hands of the little sister, the boy- 
baby also goes moaning about for “a squeak- 
thing,” and no nomenclature of his matu- 
rity could more happily hit off the clumsy 
directness of the male mind than this name 
he gives to the gutta-percha toy. 

And the little lady who sits throned 
amidst her pillows on the bed, and who, in 
spite of pillows, lunges now this way and 
now that in slow, vague, vain pursuit of 
the “ squeak-thing” that is ever falling from 
her fumbling fingers—this little lady ap- 
proves as unquestionably her right to be- 
long to the oppressed sex. Small notice 
gets she from the other, though when she is 
actually thrust into a man’s face, he will 
look up and say, “Ah! pretty little girlie!” 
and become immediately reabsorbed in his 
book. When, an hour after, she puts on 
some irresistible new attraction, and he is 
implored to “ look at the little sister,” he re- 
sponds, abstractedly, “ Yes, I did!” as if he 
had given a note of hand to take account of 
stock in her once a day, and had kept his 
bond. For this stoical and monstrous in- 
difference does the little girl show any re- 
sentment? Does she, as the very least of 
her duty, deny acquaintance with this un- 
natural parent, and stare or shriek her spre- 
teinjuria forme? Spiritless, abject, and serv- 
ile specimen of her abject and servile sex! 
Born to be neglected and slighted, because 
she permits slights! Not she! Whenever 
the Grim Grendal enters the room this mis- 
erable little damsel, doomed to be despoiled, 
pockets all her slights, cranes her lovely 
neck, follows the tyrant man with eager, 
delighted eyes, puts forth all her witchery to 
wile him into noticing her, and if my lord 
deigns to hold ont his golden sceptre, all her 
face grows radiant with amiles, and body 
and soul leap with ecstasy. Silly little 
minx! to go into raptures over an indiffer- 
ent wooer! Stupid little Madchen! if only 
you would stand on your dignity, how would 
you bring all the world to your feet! More 
than now? Ah! that I know not! 


“Bright as the sun your eyes the gazers strike, 
And like the sun they shine on all alike.” 


But is it any harm to the sun that he 
shines on all alike? Has he any the less 
light left in his heaven of heawens? Is it 
not rather his glory and unutterable joy 
that he shines and shines out of his own 
heart, not heeding returns, but flooding the 
wandering worlds with warmth and beauty 
and color and life because it is his nature 
and happiness to give f 

Or does my little lady of the starry eyes 
feel blindly somehow in her ignorant heart 
that she is a fifth wheel in this coach, and 
must justify her existence by rolling smooth- 
ly, since there was no real need of her roll- 
ing at all? Truly she is wise in her gen- 
eration, for MaLTHus himself could not. find 
it in his heart to remand her to the blank 
eternities. All she asks is a little food, a lit- 
tle bed, and she flowers to the light, and 
folds at night the purest lily that ever soar- 
od on slender stalk to greet the gracious 


day. Who shall grudge her the joy of liv- 
ing, when she herself is a living joy? But 
woe is me for the unhappy babies whose life 
is a succession of wails! Wrong, all wrong. 
Babies no more ought to cry than grown 
people. Yet you will hear it said of such 
and such a baby that “ the first three months 
of its life it cried all the time,” as if you 
should say it had blue eyes. A baby cries 
because it is unhappy. And the natural 
condition of life is happiness. They start 
out in life—when they start properly—with 
an immense surplus capital of contentment. 
Why, a baby I wot of has been known to 
wear a needle sticking into her all day and 
never wince. I don’t suppose she knew it 
was a needle. I suppose she thought it was 
the natural feeling to have when you are 
five months old. But, at any rate, she felt 
that life was too short and sweet to sacrifice 
your serenity to a needle. So she smiled 
and smiled. Cry-babies indeed! Itis some 
ancestral sin or folly or ignorance that clouds 
the sunshine of life’s morning hour. 

But it is the little sister's evening hour. 
Soft as the petals of the apple blossoms one 
by one fall the gossamer garments, till the 
baby sits clothed upon with her beauty, na- 
ked and unashamed. Oh, but then how she 
frisks and curvets and coos! The caressing 
air, the boundless freedom, set all her nerves 
a-tingle. Then how sweet seem to her her 
tiny toes, if only she could get at them! 
What vigorous dives she makes at hair and 
neck-ties and every thing within or without 
her reach! And presently, while she bounds 
and frolics, overflowing with the joy of life, 
we are aware that the window is darkened, 
and, lo! four little boy-faces pressing against 
the pane and gazing in with wide eyes of 
wonder and admiration at the minute mor- 
sel tossed aloft in a giant’s stalwart arms. 

And the minute morsel leaps and coos 
and crows and kicks with undisguised and 
undiminished exultation till cambric and 
sleep descend upon her, and all the darkened 
world curtains her pepose. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Zilacs. 


Y DEAR LUKE,—I was going up town 
the other morning, and met a friend 
coming down, his honest face beaming with 
health and satisfaction, and an enormous 
bunch of lilac in his button-hole. It was 
® prodigious ornament. I seemed to smell 
him before I well saw him. “Far off his 
coming smelled,” I said, as I saluted him. 
“Yes,” he answered ; “’tis fresh and pret- 
ty, isn’t it? Dolly put it in, and said that 
it would keep me sweet all day.” e 
_ He looked very happy, and a very Birnam 
Wood of blossoms. I thought of my young 
friends in whose dress-coats there is a slip 
of elastic under the button-hole to keep fast 
the delicately blushing tea-rose bud which 
the Cynthia of the minute has inserted. I 
thought of the dainty London gentlemen 
going down town with the neat little nose- 


gay, the pansy, the carnation, and the rose- 


geranium leaf. My friend of the lilac blos- 
soms was & parody of them all. There was 
something preposterous in the great purple 
plume that dangled all over his breast. 
“?Tis fresh and pretty, isn’t it?” he said, 
with a little consciousness, as 1f he were too 
finely decorated for the occasion. 

But why not? Why not acluster of lilac, 
if a man prefers it, or if there be no tea-rose 
bud handy? You do not object to the color, 
I hope; and you will not deny that it is 
fragrant. It is a good, honest, wholesome 
flower, and Walt Whitman does not disdain 
to mention *t and its frequent home, the 
door-yard. ‘When lilacs last in the door- 
yard bloomed,” he says, showing his just 
feeling for the honest domestic flower. And 
my friend whom I met adorned with it is 
the very man to wear it in ample bloom 
upon his bosom —‘ For he, too, is a lilac. I 
could hardly tell whether he wore the flower 
or the flower wore him, so wholly did they 
suit and become each other. However, I 
will not go too fast. Extravagant speed, 
my dear Luke, is conspicuous ill manners 
upon the road. If you are driving or riding, 
you unhandsomely whirl your dust upon 
every body whom you pass. If you are ina 
train, you are defrauded of the landscape. 
If you are talking, nobody can understand 
you, and your personal dignity suffers. If 
you are eating— I am sure you see that 
extravagant speed in travel is ill-mannered. 

Now these splendid spring mornings even 
in the city refresh your memories of the 
conntry, without doubt. You think of the 
little door-yards before the farm-houses, red, 
with long low roofs and very small win- 
dows, the signs of a cold climate and a long 
winter, and by experience suggesting ta you 
the low rooms, the feather- beds, and the 
mouldy air of the chambers. The men break- 
fasted at five, and have been long away in 
the fields at work. I pity those who are 
weeding the jnst springing onions and car- 
rots, kneeling on the dry ground, with the 


-on the other side of the fence. 
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unclouded sun smiting their backs. And it 
is so still every where! A little clucking of 
hens and the whistle of a thrush, perhaps, 
but nothing more. But there, in the little 
door-yard, at each side of the gate, are the 
great lilac - bushes covered with the gener- 
ous blossoms. And beyond, in the garden, 
is @ long range of them like vast bouquets 
stuck in the ground, and sweetening the air 
with their full fragrance. I shall not say 
rank fragrance, for it is too spicily pungent 
for such a word. What healthy shiny green 
leaves the huge bushes have! And how 
faithful they are—larger and richer every 
year, and without the least care. Nobody 
waters them, nobody praisesthem. But with 
the first warm days they visibly begin to set 
their flower-buds, and in early May out they 
come, making the day sweet and the home 
beautiful. 

And how they take part in the landscape! 
With the apple blossoms, and the dogwood, 
and the “nannyberry,” they make the great 
flower-show of spring. They are not min- 
iatures and cabinet pieces. They are im- 
posing and effective frescoes. They “tell” 
when your delicate tea-rose bud is unnoted. 
And in the door-yards where they bloom 
they always seem to me set as signs. Lilacs 
outside, lilacs inside. No rare, exquisite, 
frail genius here, but homely honesty and 
common-sense, health and the cardinal vir- 
tues. These are sincere, simple, frugal, in- 
dustrious, sober citizens who live in this 
house. Lilacs, you see, in the door-yard. 
For further particulars inquire within. The 
family like these flowers, and phlox, and 
sweet-william. There will be sunflowers 
and hollyhocks about the house later. They 
are the positive flowers. And when the 
mother of the family, who is cooking the 
dinner, wipes her forehead with her apron, 
steps to the door for a breath of air, and see- 
ing the lilacs, breaks off huge bunches of 
them and carries them into the house, put- 
ting them into large blue pitchers and pla- 
cing them upon the table in the sittin’- 
room, she seems to me to be bringing in part 
of the family. 

Therefore when I saw my friend march- 
ing down Broadway with the efflorescence 
of lilac upon his left breast, he seemed to be 
wearing his own order, as it were—the or- 
der of a grand commander of the hearty and 
sturdy virtues. I saw simplicity, honesty, 
vigor, generosity, and the charity that goes 
with good health, advancing toward ma 
How d’ye do, warm hands and feet? Huw 
are you, clear head? Your servant, true 
heart! The top of the mornin’ to.ye, good 
nature and sweet smile! Come, sordid care 
and close calculation, whisky-skins, shin- 


‘ning, and sham, make way there for incar- 


nate cheerfulness and robust health! Nerves 
and tea-rose buds, place for the lilac! And 
as my friend shook my hand briskly, and 
said once more, ‘‘’Tis fresh and pretty, isn’t 
it?’ he passed on; and as I stood and 
watched him I saw the country come to 
town ; I saw freshness and sincerity advan- 
cing upon our civic artificiality. As that 
tremendous lilac bobbed along, as it were, 
and the boys laughed and the men smiled 
and the women looked, I seemed to see the 
consecrated rose of faith, the only royal 
fleur-de-lis, the symbol of the ever-new en- 
ergy and fresh inspiration which keep the 
city strong and successful. It is the coun- 
try that comes to town that saves the town. 
It is the natural homely moral prevailing 
over our morbid refinement which keeps our 
life straight. To smell the lilac is to breathe 
our native human air. 

Do you not think that it is so in litera- 
ture alsof There are hybrid books, as it 
were, and new varieties and strange crosses 
and fashions and fancies, but the steady old 
standards remain. There will be a passion 
for tulips, perhaps, and fortunes may be 
squandered upon a few bulbs—and the pert 
little beauties are. pretty enough, certainly ; 
but a whole parterre of them is but a brill- 
lant party of dwarfs. You can’t see them 
You can’t 
smell them at all. The dilettanti and the 


expert may enjoy the slight streak of novel- | 


ty which discriminates one from another. 
But behold that towering lilac! It fills the 
field with odor and decorates the plain. 
The children going to school gather it glad- 
ly, and in the recess the girls string its blos- 
soms upon threads, weaving flowery and 
fragrant chaplets. Its scent becomes a part 
of their lives, and long, long hereafter, when 
they are famous or infamous, happy or un- 
happy, one breath of the lilac will restore ta 
them unchanged the picture of this day, the 
image of careless and merry youth. 

What else, I say, is the charm of Homer 
but that of the lilac? It is the homely, 
common, obvious character, the simple, man- 
ly virtues, that appeal to us throughout. 
Every line smells of the lilac. It is all posi- 
tive, sturdy, familiar. It is not the delight 
of the scholar only and the thinker. I 
know a boy and a girl to whom no book is 
so precious as ‘“‘ Pope’s Homer.” Why not? 
It is all adventure and love and battle. Is 
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there any better fairy story than the Odys- 
sey? What is Chaucer but great clusters 
of lilac? He stands in the door-yard of En- 
glish literature, like a vigorous lilac-bush in 
the May morning, covered with sunshine 
and sweet-smelling flowers. There are tu- 
lips, alao— Donne, perhaps Herbert; there 
are exquisite tea-roses and verbenas and 
what not. The garden is full of lovely flow- 
ers. But the overpowering fragrance, the 
blossom that blooms undiminished from 
year to year, is the lilac, is Chaucer. Di- 
rect, open, cheerful, spicy, the man who 
fills his memory with plumes and sprays of 
that flower will be attended with visions of 
youth and joy continually. 

When I heard from my young friend Be- 
linda, who passed the last winter in the city 
and has now gone home to the country, that 
she was going to persuade her father to call 
his farm Sylvan Dell and to allow her to 
dig up “ those odious vulgar lilacs,” I need- 
ed no other evidence that she had been so- 
phisticated and a little spoiled in town. 
She was ashamed of the lilacs, and there- 
fore I was ashamed of her. No, no: Belin- 
da, reconsider. The farm is a prettier name 
than Sylvan Dell, and every body knows 
what it means. And the lilac is the honest 
flower that makes the road-side so fragrant 
and beautiful. If it were an exotic shrub 
from Japan, if it needed the nursing of glass, 
and dwindled and shriveled in January, how 
gladly would you cherish it, vainly fancy- 
ing that in so doing you cherished your own 
exclusiveness and superiority! No,no: Be- 
linda, consider the lilac; how healthful, 
how clean, how free from every noxious 
thing! How full of generous life and beau- 
ty and honest fragrance! I could ask for 
you no greater blessing than that it should 
be a true type of you. Do not disdain it. 
King Solomon was sent to the lilies to con- 
sider. Queen Belinda, go you to the lilac 
and learn its lesson. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TRAVELING DRESSES. 


TRIPED materials are in favor for traveling 
dresses this season. Bayadeére stripes across 
the goods are seen in rich camel’s-hair, Algerine, 
and goat’s-hair fabrics; but lengthwise stripes 
prevail in pongees, mohair, and in washing goods, 
such as linen, batiste, and seersucker. Various 
shades of wood brown and dust-color in inch- 
wide stripes of two tints are the first choice 
for traveling suits; after these cool gray shades 
are chosen. The handsomest importations are 
striped India cashmeres or camel's-hair cloth of 
light quality. Only. over dresses are made of 
this fabric, and these are usually imported ready- 
made, to be worn over a solid-colored silk skirt 
of the same shade or black. Plain camel's- 
hair without stripes is made into jaunty little 
over-skirts and sleeveless sacques with capes. 
Round braid, fringe, and woolen guipure lace 
of the same shade are the trimmings. Ve 
tasteful suits for traveling are also made wit 
polonaises of smooth French cashmere, or of 
all-wool delaine in clear gray and sage green 
shades, trimmed with gray guipure lace, and 
rows of guipure insertion set in the garment, 
with the goods cut out beneath it. A black or 
brown silk skirt trimmed plainly with kilt pleat- 
ing completes the costume. 

Less expensive suits are made of striped mo- 
hair and an imitation of goat’s-hair in alternate 
stripes of écru and nut brown ; sold for 50 cents 
a yard. These fabrics are very serviceable, as 
they do not rumple, and their smooth surface re- 
pels dust. A simple polonaise, such as the Mar- 
guerite, and a single skirt is the style médst often 
chosen for these suits. In many cases the skirt 
is a solid color, trimmed with bias striped flounces 
or bands like the polonaise. At the furnishing 
houses such suits cost from $28 to $35. Slight 
ladies who prefer two skirts select the Berlin 
costume with French blouse, two skirts, and a 
sleeveless sacque with cape like that illustrated 
in Bazar No. 18, Vol. This suit is com- 
mended for long journeys, like that to Califor- 
nia, as it may be varied and freshened by substi- 
tuting pleated blouses of linen or cretonne for the 
French blouse of the dress material. 

For short excursions during the summer the 
pale buff snits of last year will be superseded by 
costumes of deeper tints—flax gray, tea-color, 
and wood browns. When made of batiste these 
are of solid color, richly wrought in tamboured 
work, or trimmed with insertions and edgings 
of guipure;: simpler batiste suits have white 
stripes, and are ornamented with rows of side 

leating, or else bias bands piped with white. 
linens are most stylish when striped at inter- 
vals with a deeper shade than the ground, or 
with black. Whole suits are made of these 
fabrics, but ladies economically disposed pur- 
chase merely a polonaise to wear with dark silk 
skirts. The fabrie costs 371¢ cents a yard, and 
the Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise is the 
model for the garment. ‘The lowest-priced po- 
lonaises found. ready-made at the furnishing 
houses are those of gray glazed linen sold for 
$7 50. Suits of seersucker—a sort of gingham 
with stone gray and bluish grounds striped with 
white—are simply and neatly made with a grace- 
ful polonaise and ruffled skirt. These suits 
wash and wear well, and cost from $11 to $15. 

The talma is the most convenient extra wrap 
for travelers, as it is easily put off and on. If 
not made of the dress material it should be of 


colored cloth simply braided and fringed. $12 
buys a stylish talma. Linen dusters or over- 
alls, large enough to cover the entire suit and 
protect it from dust, are made of thick ‘‘blay 
linen,” and sold for $6. Gray is the best color. 
The shape is precisely like that of the water- 
proof cloak illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. 
IV. The cape is scalloped and bound with lin- 
en. Large pearl buttons fasten the entire front. 

Shade hats of thick, coarse-looking Mackinaw 
and Rough-and - Ready straw will be worn for 
traveling this season. For very young ladies 
these are of sailor shape with upturned brim, 
trimmed with a band of sage green, plum-color, 
or nut brown ribbon, with a curled ostrich ti 
far back oh the left side. The Rubens flat, wit 
wider brim turned up on one side, and the cooly, 
shaped like an inverted bowl, are also worn. 
With very dressy traveling suits turquoise silk 
hats, and fine colored straws matching the cos- 
tume, are worn in the new shapes that serve both 
as bonnets and round hats. ‘The favorite veil is 
of gray grenadine, a square, sometimes edged 
with ‘l'‘om Thumb fringe, thrown over the bon- 
net, with one point falling low in front, while the 
other three corners are fastened back over the 
chignon with a jet or shell dagger. Undressed 
kid gloves with long wrists, fastened by three 
buttons, are selected for traveling gloves: price 
$2 a pair. A wide Marie Antoinette frill of 
white cambric, or else the standing English collar 
of linen, completes the costume. If a silk cravat 
is used it should be white, or else some quiet color 
that will not be conspicuous. 


VARIETIES FOR TOURISTS. 


Red Russia leather is in favor at present for 
many articles useful to tourists, such as bags, 
belts, fans, and the walking-stick handle of um- 
brellas. There is also a fancy to suspend things 
from the belt, and chatelaine hooks are shown 
for fans, bags, vignettes, and parasols. A chat- 
elaine bag and belt of red Russia leather, large 
enough to hold the porte-monnaie and handker- 
chief, costs $9. When larger bags are required 
for toilette articles, the inexpensive canvas bags 
bound with Russia leather are chosen. Those 
of American make cost from $4 to $7, accord- 
ing to size. Shawl-straps of pale leather with a 
handle are from $1 25 to $2. Compact oblong 
cases for writing materials are nicely furnished, 
and sold for 5 75 in red Russia, or for $11 in 
wood brought from the Mount of Olives. Large 
nécessaires of the fragrant leather, with many 
pockets for toilette articles, are $7 or $8. Pocket 
nécessaires for gentlemen are of dark leather, 
with tiny glass, scissors, and shel} mustache- 
comb and tweezers: price $2 90. Circular 
boxes for collars were shown in three sizes of 
Russia leather, and of canvas with Russia trim- 
mings. A beautiful box for jewels has gilt hand- 
les and a secret drawer of satin-wood. The 
traveler's drinking cup is of clear, thick glass, 
in a red leather case; of different sizes, it costs 
from $1 75 to $3. An improved inkstand for 
tourists is red Russia, with gilt top, and in ad- 
dition a tray for pens, This is small enough to 
be carried in the pocket, and costs from $1 25 
to $2 25. Ladies’ hand-mirrors of French plate- 
glass in Jeather frames cost from $3 to 85. A 
small shaving-glass for gentlemen is inclosed in 
an olive-wood case: $7 25. For European trav- 
elers is a pair of candlesticks that screw togeth- 
er, to be carried in a bag or the pocket: price $2 
& pair. 

POINT RUSSE EMBROIDERY, ETC. 

Ladies going into the country supply them- 
selves with fanciful needle-work with which to 
while away rainy mornings and the leisure 
hours of long summer days. ‘The favorite ca- 
price this summer is for the point Russe em- 
broidery introduced by the Bazar two or three 
years ago, and profusely illustrated since. It 
is very easily done, censisting of simple back 
stitches and chain stitch on cloth; applications 
of velvet complete most patterns. It is used for 
lambrequins for brackets, mantel-shelves, dra-, 
peries for wall baskets and carriage baskets, ta- 
ble-covers, round mats for flower pots, afghans, 
and babies’ blankets. Sets of draperies for a 
basket are sold in scarlet, blue, or white cloth, 
with one piece embroidered and the others 
stamped, for $4 or $5. From $5 to $12 is 
charged for designing an afghan, according to 
the application. 

Quantities of guipure lace-work are also in 
store for summer mornings on the piazza, and 
many pretty things will be made of the honey- 
comb or waffle canvas, ornamented with quaint 
designs in colored Saxony yarn done in simple 
darning stitches. The toilette sets are shown 
commenced, and are quite inexpensive, as the 
canvas costs from 50 cents to $1 50 a yard. 
Slipper cases are made of. Marseilles and Java 
canvas braided; there are also cases for night 
dresses, stamped with a border and Good-Niyht 
in the middle. Ladies seem to be growing too 
indolent for the old-time embroidery that it was 
once the fashion to copy from a pattern. Deal- 
ers say that the stripes for Oriental chairs, lam- 
brequins, slippers, and the pretty light screens 
most sold are those that have the design com- 
pleted, merely requiring to be filled in with cross 
stitches of one color for a background. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thick repped belts embroidered with fine jet 
are worn with blouse-waists, ‘They are usually 
fastened by a jet buckle. 

Swiss muslin hats for children and young girls 
are made on a stiff net frame. The prettiest 
have a succession of fluted ruffles, with the cen- 
tre finished by an Alsacian bow of the muslin 
edged with Valenciennes. 

ery small figures are now preferred for Dol- 
ly Varden polonaises. The prettiest for sum- 
mer evening wear are of white foulard with pink 
rose-buds. A blue or rose-colored silk vest is 


now worn with them, and bows to match are on 
the elbows. ‘The edge of the garment is scal- 
loped and finished with fringe of the prevalent 
color and white. 

The black lace scarfs most fashionable this 
season are of plain net without dots, made very 
long, and finished on the edges with Spanish 
blonde lace. ‘This lace when used on scarfs 
and veils should be carefully appliquéd, instead 
of being sewed on in the ordinary way. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; A. Seria; and A. L. Ca- 
RILLO. 





PERSONAL. 


Or the eight bishops of the M. E. Church just 
elected, Bishop Bowman is fifty-four, born in 
Pennsylvania, and a graduate of Dickinson Col- 
lege. For many years he has been president of 
Asbury University, Indiana, and is a very brill- 
jant pulpit orator.—Bishop Harris is fifty-four, 
bornin Ohio. He commenced to preach at nine- 


teen. After spending some years as teacher and 
proteeor in educational institutions, he was in 
860 elected Assistant Missionary Sccretary, 


which place he has held to the prorat time.— 
Bishop Foster, born in Ohio, {s fifty-two, and 
entered the ministry at the early agé of seven- 
teen. His preaching attracted so much atten- 
tion that he was appointed to some of the im- 
portant churches in Cincinnati. In 1850 he was 
transferred to this city. On the establishment 
of Drew Seminary he was elected a professor 
and on the death of Dr. M‘CLinTock succeeded 
to ern of that institution. He is es- 
teemed for ability as a preacher and fine admin- 
istrative qualities.—Bis eee is forty-seven, 
and a Pennsylvanian. After graduating in med- 
icine he entered the ministry, went to China as 
a missionary, served five years, returned, and 
four years later was chosen president of Pen- 
nington Seminary, New Jersey, and afterward 
editor of The Ladies’ , which position 
henowholds. He is a fine platform speaker and 
forcible writer.—Bishop MERRILL is an Ohioan, 
forty-seven years old, and entered the ministry 
attwenty-one. He was soon appointed presiding 
elder, where he displayed great discrimination 
and judgment. th the exception of four 

ears as editor of the Western Christian Advocate, 

is whole ministerial life has been spent as an 
itinerant preacher, and he is regarded as a beau 
ideal in that ticular.—Bishop ANDREWS, 4 
New Yorker, is forty-seven. After acting for 
nine years as president of the Oneida Conference 
Seminary, at Cazenovia, he was transferred to 
Brooklyn, where he has officiated for eight 
years. He has high ability as a preacher and 
administrator.—Bishop Haven is a Massachu- 
setts man, fifty-one years old, and as editor of 
Zion's Herald is known as one of the most ad- 
vanced of ‘liberal’? Methodists, especially on 
the right of women to preach the Gospel. He 
is a solid-looking, able man, strong preacher, 
with the genialest of tempers, and one of the 
most yeenier men in the Church.—Bishop Pack 
is a New York man, aged sixty-one. Besides 
doing his fall share in the itineracy, he has 
done some work as an author, and is now 
pene of the Board of Trustees of Syracuse 

niversity, which has a large real estate and an 
endowment of over : 

—Apropos of Herr Butow, who is coming 
over to us in autumn, all musical critics are 
warned ayainst saying, ‘‘Man wants but little 
Herr Bulow, nor wants that little long.” 

—-The Czar is reported to be again subject to 
fits of profound melancholy. or hours to- 
gether he occupies himself in solitary walks, or 
remains shut up in his room, where he sees no 
one. The mystical ideas by which he has for 
some years been possessed have obtained great 
influence over his mind, and according to the 
testimony of those who have had opportunities 
8 judging, his mental powers are seriously af- 
ec 


—Father CLEVELAND, of Boston, should he 
survive until the 2let of June, wili be one hun- 
dred years old. His health, however, is very 
precarious, and his friends greatly fear that he 
will not be able to round off his century. His 
mind is clear and active as ever. 

—The woman suffrage question has come to 
ee in the British Parliament for the begat 

e members voting fur it being fewer in num- 
ber than last year. One of the principal speech- 
es aguinst It was by Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 
author of a fairy book published by HarPer & 
BROTHERS, who said the bill should be called a 
bill ‘‘ to add to the duties, burdens, and respon- 
sibilities of women.’’ But it was Mr. Dowsg, 
the Attorney-General for Ireland, who said the 
funniest things. This learned gentleman never 
fails to be comic. His Irish accent alone sets 
some folks off page and the drollery of his 
look and the oddity of his movements are so 
many fresh incitements to mirth. A previous 
speaker had alluded to the reign of Queen ANNB 
being so distinguished for arts and literature. 
No doubt, observed Mr. Dowse, that was the 
Augustine age of English literature, but ‘he 
had yet to learn that JosePH ADDISON was a 
great writer because Queen ANNE was a woman ; 
and if it came to that, the word ‘ Augustine 
was derived from Augustus, not Augusta.” 
It was because by this bill they would be drift- 
ing into an age of female lord chancellors, fe- 
male attorney-generals, female Speakers and 
members of Parliament, that he should vote 
against it. He yas well aware that many a 
piree had been an old woman, but ‘it did not 

ollow that every old woman should bea judge.”’ 

—Mr. GaRFIELD, of Ohio, is allowed to be one 
of the best-looking men in Congress, a good de- 
bater, full of good hamor—in fact, jolly—yet 
one of the hardest-working men in the House. 
Cox, of this city, is the wittiest of the members, 
is a general favorite, and has troops of friends 
on both sides of the House. He is quick and 
rapid in his movements, and has a habit of put- 
ting his arm around a fellow’s neck whom he 
likes with such an affectionate manner that one 
feela instinctively drawn toward him. Near 
Cox is General Farnsworts, of Illinois, be- 
tween whom and General BUTLER there is bit- 
ter feud. An amusing incident occurred not 
long ago, when these gentlemen were appofiited 
tellers to take a vote. An audible titter greeted 
the announcement, necks were stretched, and 
business was suspended to watch the result of 
the meeting. They finally marched down to 
their places, but failed to observe the usual 


.Miss Saran Co_t, at the ripe 


courtesy of shaking hands. A member, anxious 
for fun, called the Speaker's attention to the 
fact, but the omission was not noticed by him, 
and the matter passed off without ascene. Mr. 
FaRNsworrtH is one of the ablest men in Con- 
gress. He is a ready debuter—never writes his 
speeches. One of the Globe reporters has said 

at General FaRNSWORTH'S speeches never have 
to be corrected or altered; are always printed 
just as delivered. 

—The youngest member of the diplomatic 
body at Washington is Don Joaquin Gopoy, of 
Chili, a very pleasant, sprightly gentleman, who 
has represented his country four years. He is 
a lawyer by profession, and has gone home on 
leave for the re of returning with a bride 
aoe dy, to whom he has long heen at- 


—Admiral INGLEFIELD, naval attaché of the 
British legation at Washington, has a fine stand- 
ing in the service, and is said to be one of the 
very first who rallied around the north pole. 
He is a middle-aged gentleman, fond of soclety, 

oins in the dance with zest, and is quite popu- 


r. 

—Although most of the original writers of 
Punch have passed away, the pres contriba- 
tors, with SarrLeyY Brooks, the editor, at their 
head, dine together every Wednesda , and keep 
up the old traditions. Hoxacr AYHEW, re- 
cently deceased, made the Index from the first 
and continued it to hisend. His aquiline feat- 
ures, bright eyes, long white hair, and lank 
body, were familiar to literary people. He had 
a passion for colors in his dress, and his velvet 
collars, showy waistcoats, and patent-leather 
boots were sometimes ‘‘ prodigious.”” He was 

ok in his expenditures, and his father, in 
his will, recognized the fact. Horace received 
his portion without conditions. JosHua May- 
HEW, the father, was a solicitor in large prac- 
tice. It is told of him that he was once lament- 
ing to DovuGLas JERROLD some particular loss. 
‘It’s all gone,’’ said he—“' all gone to the dev- 
il.’? ‘*Never mind,’ said JERROLD, consoling- 
lys “‘ you'll get it back when you die.”’ 

don. Harry B. Ransom, of Clarence, Erie 
County, who died last weck, was the first white 
male child born within the bounds of the “ Hol- 
land Purchase,’’ and resided In the place of his 
birth (Clarence) all the years of his life, which 
were seventy-two. The ‘‘ Holland Purchase’’ 
embraced nearly all the territory of Western 
New York contained in the Eighth Judicial Dis- 
trict—a territory now inhabited by nearly a mill- 
jon of people. 

—Mr. A. M. HotBroog, for many years one 
of the editors and proprietors of the New Or- 
leans Picayune, has induced Miss Ex1za J. PugL- 
VaNT to change her ‘local habitation and her 
name,’’ and become Mrs. HoLBRooK. She is a 
lady of literature, and is known to persons who 
read as ‘‘ Pear) River.” 

—The Japanese young girls who were sent to 
this country to be educated are now in Washing- 
ton, and will there forthe present remain. They 
learn quickly, are very studious, obedient, and 
tractable, and set a very good omnes in de- 
portment to the Washington young ladies. They 
are quite self-possessed in their manners, and 
impress oe favorably by their lady-like 
ways and quick perception. The eldest carries 
on conversation in English very well; but she 
thinks there are a great many Charlics in this 
country, and that we talk very fast. They not 
ony have become accustomed to the American 
style of dress, but like it, though they do make 
such little blunders as wearings things upside 
down and inside out. 

—Apropos of the Methodist clergy who just 
now pervade New York and Brooklyn, they do 
not have quite such rough work as WESLEY did. 
It is mentioned in TYERMAN that ‘“‘at Hepton- 
stall an attorney endeavored to interrupt by re- 
lating low and threadbare stories; but the peo- 
ple cut him short by carrying him quietly pee 

—There died at Paterson, on the 17th ult., 
e of ninety- 
one. She is said to have organized the first 
Sunday-school in the United States. Her orig- 
inal idea was to teach the mill-boys to read and 
write, and from this resulted the Sunday-school 
as it now is. She had resided in Paterson for 
seventy-elght years. 

—On the first day of May last the widow of 
ex-President TYLER and her young daughter and 
infant grandchild were baptized and received 
ae the Roman Catholic Church at Georgetown, 


Sand says, and, like Toodles, says it 
‘“‘boldly,”’ that her seventy-five volumes have 
paid her on an average $10,000 each. This, 
mind on is exclusive of her plays, which have 
brought her in $80,000. 

—Mr. E. PEsHINE SMITH, who, from the State . 
Department at SV eehlDe lon went to Japan to 
look into and reorgan the legal bureau of 
the foreign department of that government, had - 
an interview recently with the very Mikado him- 
self. This pofentate Mr. 8. describes as havin 
a pale, intelligent, but somewhat effeminate, di- 
vinity-student look. He stared so intently into 
Mr. 25 face that he could pot take a good look 
at him without apparent disrespect, and would 
not know him in the street. He wore a long, 
straight feather on his head. The people are 
polite to the nobility but not servile, and what 
we would call an excess of courtesy marks the 
intercourse of all classes, from the laborer to the 
lord. 

—The Marquis de Noailles, just appointed 
minister of France to the United States, is a 
man of marked ability and a thorough repub- 
lican. He was a cou ous opponent of Louis 
NaPOLEON, and exposed many of the ‘‘ ways that 
were dark’’ of that unscrupulous potentate. He 
is descended from one of the oldest families in 
France, several of his ancestors having distin- 

ished themselves in the public service. It 
Fad been announced that JULES FERRY was to 
be the appointee, but that gentleman has been 
given the mission to Greece. 

—Mr. PuLEsTon, well known in the business 
circles of New York, and now a member of the 
firm of Jay Cooke, M‘CuLLocn, & Co., is a Con- 
servative candidate for the British Parliament for 
Devonport. The London Standard says: ‘‘ Mr. 
PuLeston, who has returned to Eng and after 
many years’ residence in the United States, will 
be a valuable acquisition to the House of Com- 
mons at a time when British and American in- 
terests are daily becoming more closely associa- 
ted, and when it becomes really a matter of im- 

ortance to find an authoritative exponent in 

he House of the feelings and opinions of the 
American people.” 
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Fig. 1.—Dressinec-Case.—CLosep. 


leather, complete the pouch. 


Crochet Tobacco 
Pouch. 


Tus tobacco pouch 
is worked in sc. (single 
crochet) with saddler’s 
silk of different colors, 
which are given in the 
description of symbols, 
and with gold thread. 
The top of the pouch is 
edged with lace, through 
which fine silk cord is 
run for closing it. ‘Tas- 
sels of silk in different 
colors and gold thread, 
and a lining of fine 


Begin the latter with the lace on the upper 


edge, working with violet silk a foundation of 150 ch. (chain stitch), which 


are closed in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). 


On this crochet with violet silk 


five rounds of transposed de. (double crochet), always alternately 1 de., 
1 ch. ; with the latter pass over 1 st. (stitch); then two rounds of sc. with 


violet silk also, then forty-five 
rounds in the design given by 
Fig. 48, Supplement, observing 
the description of symbols. For 
each symbol of the design work 
1 sc. In changing colors al- 
ways work off the last stitch of 
one color with the thread of 
the next color, and carry on 
the discontinued thread on the 
under side. Now follow two 
rounds of violet silk; widen 4 
st. in these two rounds so that 
the last round counts 154 st. 
In the following, 55th, round 
begin the star figure of the bot- 
tom, and crochet as follows: 
* 2 st. gold, 12 st. violet, and 
repeat ten times from *. In 
the following rounds we shall 
make no further mention of 
‘‘repeat from +,” which is 
done as a matter of course; at 
the end of each round the de- 
sign of the next round should 
be observed. 56th round.— 
* 4 st. gold, the middle 2 of 
which are worked on the 2 gold 
st. of the preceding round, and 
the outer 2 each on the violet 
st. before and after these, 10 violet. 


4 of these on the 4 gold of the preceding round, 8 violet. 
59th round.— * 4 gold, 2 black, 4 gold, 4 violet; the 


* 8 gold, 6 violet. 


TTRAVELING-PURSE. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. VIL., Figs. 36 and eP : 


57th round.— * 6 gold, the middle 


58th round.— 


2 black should come on the middle 2 of the 8 gold of the preceding round, 
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Fig. 3.—Srection oF EMBROIDERY FOR 
DressincG-CasE.—FUu tu Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Section oF EMBROIDERY FOR 
SHAWL-STRAP.—FUuLL Size. 
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and each 4 gold of this 
roundare brought | st. fur- 
ther outside. 60th round. 
— * 4 gold, 4 black,4 gold, 
2 violet; the 4 gold are 
also brought 1 st. further 
outsideeach. 61st round. 































—x* 7 gold, the middle 


preceding round. 


8 black. 


6 gold are each brought out | st. further, and the 2 violet come , 


on the middle 2 gold. 65th round.—* 3 gold, 3 violet, 3 gold, 
2 black; the 3 gold on 
sides 






both 









brought 
outside, 
working the 3 vio- 
let pass over 1 vio- 
Jet of the preced- 
ing round. 66th 





TRAVELING WALL-PocKET. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 28-33. 


gold on the middle 4 of the 6 gold in the preceding 
round, 6 violet, pass over 1 violet of the preceding 
68th round.—* 2 gold on the middle 2 of 
the 4 gold, 7 violet, pass over | violet of the preceding 
Now follow six rounds more, in each of which 
crochet 2 gold on the 2 gold of the preceding round, 


round. 


round. 


are each 
1 st. further 
and in 


round. — * 6 
gold, the mid- 


dle 2 of which au 
come on the2 _ 
black of the pre- ey ero 


ceding round, 
and each of 


the remainder 


come on 1 gold, 
5 violet. 67th 
round, — * 4 





and between these the requisite number of violet 


of which comes on the 
first of the 2 violet in the 
preceding round, pass 
over the second violet, 
after the 7 gold work 6 
black, the middle 4 com- 
ing on the 4 black of the 
62d 
round. — * 5 gold on the 
middle 5 of the 7 gold, 
63d round.— 
* 6 gold, brought out 
1 st. further ou each side 
of the 5 gold in the pre- 
ceding round, and pass- 
ing over the second of the 5 gold, thus narrowing 1 st., then 6 black. 
round.— * 3 gold, 2 violet, 3 gold, 4 black; the 3 gold on both sides of the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 







Crocuert 
Topacco fy 
Povcnu. - 


For design see 


= Supplement 
No. tx. Fig. 43. 





CoLLAR Box WITH CovER OF PLAITED 
Corp.—[See Page 400. ] 








lig. 1.—Embrorip- 
ERED Twrsne Cax- 
vas TRAVELING-Bep.—CLosrp. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXIL, 
Fig. 94. 
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Fig. 2.—EmBroIDERED ‘Twine Canvas TRAVELING- 


Bep. —OPEN. 
- For design see Supplement, No. XXII, Fig. 94. 
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Fig. 2.—Dresstnc-Case.—Open. 


as shown by Fig. 2. 
Baste the lining thus 
formed on the wrong side 
of the material intended 
for the outer cover, 50 
that on both ends an 
equal space is left free 
for the pockets, which 
are sewed on afterward. 
Thelatter are made thus: 
Cut, first, for the back 
and flap in one piece of 
enameled cloth a piece 
ten 
eighths wide and eight 
inches and seven-eighths deep, then cut for the cover of the flap a piece of sail- 
cloth of the same width and three inches and seven-eighths deep. Round off the 
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stitches ; in working the 
lutter always pass over 
1 violet of the preceding 
round. Then work two 
more rounds, alternately 
1 gold, 1 violet, in doing 
which pass over every 
second following st. in 
the preceding round; 
finally, 1 more gold 
round, which closes the 
opening. Crochet with 
gold thread, turning the 
pouch downward, one 
round of sc on the fifth 
de. round of the lace; 
then one round of bar 
scallops on the founda- 


en 


[June 15, 1872. 





GENTLEMAN'S TRAVELING OR SMOKING CAP. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 25-27. 


tion st. of the pouch, as follows: 1 sc. on the next ch. between 2 dc., * 2 de., 
3 ch. and 2 de. on the following ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. ; repeat from *. 
Finally, line the pouch with leather, run two silk cords crosswise through 
the third round of dc. on the upper edge, and set on the silk tassels as 


shown by the illustration. 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED SHAWL-STRAP. 


long and an inch anda 
quarter wide, which is 
pointed on the ends and 
bound with braid all 
around; this strap is 
run through underneath 
the cross bands, and 
serves to hold the dif- 
ferent toilette utensils, 


inches and seven- 











Dressing-Case, 
Figs. 1-3. 


Tus useful dressing-case « 
is made of gray suil-cloth 
and maroon enameled cloth 
(the latter forms the lining), 
bound with maroon silk, 
and ornamented in point 
Russe embroidery with ma- 
roon saddler’s silk. ‘To make 
the dressing-case cut, first, 
for the outer cover of gray 
sail-cloth one piece twenty- 
five inches and three-quar- 
ters long and ten inches and 
seven-eighths wide, and for 
the lining cut a piece of en- 
ameled cloth of the same 
width, but only fifteen inches 
and a quarter long. Having 
worked the embroidery on 
the outer material with the 
help of the illustrations, and 
set a band of double enam- 
eled cloth an inch and a 
quarter long crosswise on 


the middle, stitch a double strip of enameled cloth two inches wide, which 
has first been furnished with cross bands of the same material at regular 
intervals, as shown by Fig. 2, and bound on the sides with braid, length- 
wise through the middle of the lining. On the right end of this strip sew | 
a strap of double enameled cloth twenty-one inches and three-quarters 


Fig. 3.—Borprr ror SHAwt-Strap.— APPLI- 
CATION AND Pornt Rosse EMBROIDERY. 
Fuuyt Size: 


material and lining of each flap on both outer corners as shown by 


wmemere= Vig, 2, 


of enameled cloth four inches 
long as shown by Fig. 2. For 
the front of each pocket cut 
of sail-cloth and enameled 
cloth two pieces each fourteen 
inches and sey- 
en-eighths wide 
and four inches 
and a half deep, 
baste the mate- 
rial and lining 
together, = cut 
out a piece two 
inches square 
on both corners 
of one of the 
longer sides of 
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furnish the material with embroidery as shown by Figs. 2 
and 3, and baste it on the lining. Bind the flap of each piece 
with braid on the outer edge, and furnish it with a poiuted flap 
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EMBROIDERED ‘Trave tYNG-Bac. 


each pocket in order to form the soufflet, and sew the e 
edges of each slit together on the under side, 
each pocket with braid on the upper edge, set a band 
of double enameled cloth on the middle, and sew the 
pockets, excepting the upper edge, on the back pre- 
In doing this the front should. form an 
inner fold one inch from the seam made by sewing it 


Bind . 


on, and an outer fold one inch from the inner fold, 
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Fig. 3.—SrctTion or BorDER FOR 


Winpow-Screen.—Fuoetet Size. 


straight side, on both sides of the dressing- 
case between the pockets. Bind the outer 
edge of the dressing-case. A strap of 
double enameled cloth furnished with 
a buckle is slipped through the band 
on the outside of the dressing- 
case, and serves to close it. 


Hanging Flower-pot 
Screen, Figs. 1-6. 
Tuts flower - pot 
screen is made of 
brown varnished wick- 
er-work, lined with 
brown carriage leath- 
er, and trimmed with flow- 
ers and leaves of the same. 
The illustration, Fig. 2, 
shows the flower-pot screen with- 
out the trimming. ‘The back of 
the screen is twenty-two inches high, 
and the upper circumference is twenty- 
three inches and a quarter. To make 
the leaves shown by Fig. 4 cut, first, of 
carriage leather and brown muslin lining 


a requisite number of separate pieces Fig. 2. 
(seventeen in the original) from Fig. 38, FounpaTtion 
Supplement, join the material and lining ~roR W1N- 


on the outer edge, and through the mid- 
dle of each leaf form three cross pleats, 
bringing- X on @, and one lengthwise 
pleat on the under edge, bringing X on @ also. 
the flower shown by Fig. 3 cut of carriage leather and 
muslin three pieces each from Fig. 40, Supplement, and 
two pieces from Fig. 41, gather each of these on the 
straight edge to a width of half an inch, join the separate 
leaves, observing illustration Fig. 3, and cover the seam 
made by doing this with a carriage leather button. In- 
stead of the flower shown by Fig. 3, that shown by Fig. 5 


Fut SIzZeE. 


thus forming the soufilet. 
Sew both pockets on the in- 
side of the dressing-case as 
shown by the illustration ; 
the part which forms the flap 
is stitched on the dressing- 
case three inches and seven- § 
eighths from the outer edge. 
Finally, sew a piece of mate- 
rial and lining fourteen inch- 
es and a half long and four 
inches and a half wide, which 
has first been rounded off on 
two corners as shown by Fig. 
2, ornamented with embroidery, and bound with braid excepting on one 
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Fig. 3.—Leatuer-work FLOWER FOR 
Ah FFLoweR-poTt SCREEN. 
. . aoe F peor see Supplement, 






VIIL, Figs. 40 and 41. 
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' Fig. 1.—NrTTED AND Braap 
- WINDOW-SCREEN, 


‘ from Fig. 42, Supplement, lay the 
seriieht edge of each leaf in two pleats, 
and in the middle of the flower fasten a 
puff of carriage leather. 
leaves Fig. 4, those of Fig. 6 may be 
used. The latter are cut from Fig. 39, 
Supplement, and are laid in a box-pleat 
on the under edge. 


Netted and pees Window-Screen, 


To make the window-screen work, first, 
with medium-sized thread on a netting mesh three- 
quarters of an inch in circumference a square founda- 
tion of the requisite size. 
foundation of 2 st. (stitch), always going back and 
forth, and widening 1 st. at the end of every round. 
Continue in this manner until the last round counts | st. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Fig. 1.—Haneine FLoweEr-por 
ScrEEN.—PLAITED BASKET, WITH 
LEATHER-WORK FLOWERS, 
For pattern see Sipplement, No. VIIL, 
Figs. 88-42, 










Fig. 6.—LEATHER-woRK TRE 


LEAF FOR FLOWER-POT LEAF FOR FLOWER-POT 
SCREEN. SCREEN. 


For pattern see Supplement, 


- 
a 
No. VIIL., Fig. 89. i / 
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Cut the leaves of the lat- 


Instead of the 


Fig. 2.—FLOWER- 
POT SCREEN. 
WitHout 
igs. 1-6. TRIMMING. 

Tus pretty window-screen is an imita- 


tion of glass mosaic, and consists of a netted founda- 
tion which is fastened in a frame of four polished black 


Begin on one corner with a 


more than the num- 


} ber of holes desired 
AN on each side of the 
hy -. foundation; then Covers, etc. 
ee work one round THe foundation of the 


square is worked in 
straight netting with 
-white thread, and orna- 
mented in point de toile 
and point de reprise in 
the design shown by the 
illustration. Stretch 
bars for the wheels, and 
wind thread around 


without widening, 
and again work the 
same number of 
rounds as before, 
narrowing 1 st. at 
the end of each 
round, however. 
Stretch the finished 
foundation tightly 
in the frame of the 
window-screen by 
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means of colored cord or silk. 
Then execute the bead-work 
with string beads, No. 3, which 
have been 
thread, and work, first, the 
foundation figures with beads 
in three shades of red, then 
the diamond foundation with 
crystal beads, and, finally, the 
border with red beads in two 
shades; for the border seven 
holes of the netted foundation 
should be left free all along 
the outer edge. 


dation figures, each of which covers 13 squares (netted holes), begin each 
















RCT he 7 
» ENF, Fig. 4, —LEaTHER- 


WORK 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Fig. 38. 


bead diamonds. 


tion by the working thread. 
beads required for the whole scallop are not taken up at 
once, but only as many as the scallop counts to the next knot 
(see Figs. 5 and 6); then wind the thread once about the 
knot, passing the needle from the upper to the under side, 
draw it up from the under side through the last b. taken up ; 
now take up the middle b. of the scallop, fasten to the next 
knot, pass the thread through the last b., and take up the 
remaining b. of the scallop. Trim the completed window- 
screen with bows of colored silk ribbon. 
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Fig. 5.—SrEcTION OF BorpvEK FOR 
WINDOW-SCREEN.—FULL SIZpE. 
For the foun- 


With the outer square at the left. Fasten the work- 
ing thread to the corresponding point, take up 6 b. 
(beads) of the lightest shade of red, lay them 
upward underneath the square referred to, 
draw the thread up from the under side 
around the upper cross-bar of the square 
and back through the 6 b., pass the 
needle from the upper to the un- 
der side around the lower cross- 
bar, take up 6 b., lay 
them underneath the same 
square, fasten them as be- 
fore, and repeat this until 
the square is filled with 
three rows of beads. Aft- 
er the third row of beads wind the 
thread several times about the 
vertical left bar of the next square 
diagonally below, take up 6 b. of the 
lightest, 6 b. of the second, and again 
6 b. of the lightest shade of red, lay them 
upward in a straight direction underneath the 
next three netted squares, carry the thread 
over the netted bars back through the 18 b., 
s0.that 6 b. come inside of each netted square, 
and work two more similar rows of beads; 
fgain wind the working thread around the 
next netted bar straight below, fill the next 
five netted squares with three rows of 30 b. 
each, observing Fig. 2, which gives a foun- 
dation figure and a section of the foundation in full size, and 
continue in a similar manner until the figure is completed. 
Having worked all the foundation figures as shown by Fig. 1, 
work the foundation with crystal beads:. The bead diamonds 
are worked like those of the foundation figures, beginning at the 
top, however, and working in slanting, connected rows in the 
direction from left to right, see Fig. 4.. One row of netted 
squares remains free between every two slanting rows of the 
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Fig. 6.—FounDa- 
TION FoR WInN- 
DOW-SCREEN. 
Foti Size. 


The border is worked, like the 
foundation figures and foundation, with crystal 
beads and with the two lighter shades of red beads 
as shown by Fig. 3. 
scallop to the next in working the bead scallops, 
bring the working thread partly through the head 
rows of the diamonds and partly around the bars 
of the netted foundation. 
foundation figure and border shown by 
Figs. 2 and 3, Figs. 5 
‘The diamonds are worked like those of 
the former designs, and the scallops are 
fastened to the knots of the netted founda- 
Thus the number of 












In order to pass from one 


Instead of the 


and 6 may be used. 


Fig. 5.—LEATHER-workK FLOWER 
ror FLOWER-POT SCREEN, 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIII, 


Netted Guipure Square for setting oper Fig. 42. 
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YOUNGER? 
A BIRTHDAY SONG TO MY WIFE. 


Youncer? yes, but then not elung to 
With the love that folds you now— 
Then, when those eyes first I sung to, 
When unlined was that dear brow. 
Then perhaps that step was lighter; 
Let Time take all it can claim; 
Still our love but burns the brighter, 
Still our hearts are all the same. 


Older? yes, but only dearer, 
Loved more deeply with each day; 
Nay, your beauty grows but clearer 
As its radiance fades away. 
Older? dearer with each morrow, 
Dearer through all joy, all pain, 
Deeplier Joved through smiles and sorrow, 
And hopes shared, if hoped in vain. 


What have years the power of taking? 
What has time the might to harm? 

To these fond eyes is it making 
Aught it changes lose a charm ? 

Touched alone to something rarer, 
Beauty into beauty dies, 

Changed to what is holier, fairer, 
Dearer to these doting eyes. 


Can I in those eyes be gazing, 
And see not how years have given 
Less of earth for my fond praising, 
But, oh! how much more of heaven! 
Softened with a saintly fairness, 
More divine look lip and brow, 
All transfigured to a rareness 
Never seen, dear wife, till now. 





Continued from No. 22, page 867.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AvuTHor or ‘ Buape-o’-Grass,”’ *‘ GRIF,”” AND 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


TRAPS FOR GULLS—SHOWING HOW SPIDERS 
CATCH THE FLIES. 


At the corner of a desponding thoronghfare in 
the neighborhood of Vauxhall is a chemist’s shop, 
where every cure for every ailment is dispensed. 
The thoroughfare is one of a numerous family of. 
streets so exactly alike in their melancholy as- 
pect that you can scarcely tell one from another. 
They are all very sad-looking, and they are all 
composed of rows of private houses, two stories 
high, exactly of a height, and of a dismal flat- 
ness, which look dejectedly at one another across 
the road. The nameof Dr. Cadbury is over the 
door of the chemist’s shop, and a neat inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate informs the public that the 
doctor may be consulted (gratis) from 11 till 
1 o'clock in the morning, and from 6 till 8 in 
the evening. It is a queer-looking shop, and 
wonderfully comprehensive, notwithstanding that 
it is much cramped. The consultation-room is 
a small apartment at the back of the shop, and, 
viewed from the outside, has quite a preten- 
tious appearance. The word ‘‘Surgery” over the 
door is suggestive of dreadful instruments of 
bright steel, which shine with a savage desire to 
cut into you; but there is really nothing to be 
alarmed at in the apartment, the most noticeable 
article in it being a turn-up bedstead; for at 
night it is converted into a sleeping apartment 
for the doctor's assistant. This assistant, who 
has a passion for too much bitter beer, and who 
. tells the customers under the pledge of secrecy 
that he is a partner in the concern, is a moon- 
faced, bald-headed man, who has walked the 
hospitals, as-the women whisper to ove another. 
’ He is mysteriously spoken of as being very highly 
connected, and he continually talks of going down 
somewhere for a week's shooting; but he never 
goes. His present lowly position is popularly 
supposed to be due to hie having been a little 
wild, and it is rumored that he is in hiding, 
which immensely enhances his reputation. The 
queer little shop has quite a bustling appearance 
during the hours of consultation ; but very differ- 
ent pictures are presented in the morning and 
evening. Inthe morning it is the males, who, 
chiefly in their dinner-hour, throng to the doctor 
for his advice; but the evening is sacred to the 
wives. As the consultation hour draws nigh, all 
the poor women in the neighborhood who feed 
the census, and whose ‘‘time” is more or less 
near, gather together, until the little shep is 
crowded with them. They wait with folded 
hands on natural rests to consult the ‘‘ dear doc- 
tor’—he is such a dear man! they say to one 
another; and’while they wait they relate their 
experiences, and exchange pleasantries with the 
moon-faced assistant. The doctor's fee for con- 
finements is only a guinea, attendance and med- 
icine included, and this guinea he sometimes 
takes in installments, and sometimes does not 
take at all—which is not his fault, but his mis- 
fortune. It is quite a relaxation to the poor 
women to assemble together on these occasions ; 
and when they come away from their consulta- 
tion, they have none but words of praise for Dr. 
Cadbury, who is such a pleasant man, and has 
told them such funny stories that they declare 
they would send for him—ah, that they would! 
—in the dead of night, if they lived ever so far 
away. For which marks of favor Dr. Cadbury 
could not be, and certainly was not, sufficiently 
grateful. 

The doctor occupies only the ground-floor. 
Who occupies the upper portion of the house? 
Let us step up and see. The first floor will be 
sufficient for our purpose. 

It is the day after the running for the North- 
umberland Plate, and a man about thirty-five 


ears of age has just Jaid down a paper where he 
has read, not for the first time, how that the 
morning opened unfavorably at Newcastle, the 
rain pouring steadily down, and how the sporting 
fraternity grew despondent in consequence ; how 
deserted the Newcastle streets were, when upon 
every previous Plate-day they had been crowded 
with betting men; how the weather took a better 
turn about noon, and hope revived in the ardent 
breasts of the men who laid the odds and the 
dupes who fook them; how the special trains 
from Northumberland and Durham began to ar- 
rive with eager excursionists, and matters began 
to look brighter ; how all considerations of the 
weather, and every other consideration whatso- 
ever, paled to insignificance before the news that 
a noble sportsman had insisted that Christopher 
Sly, the sensational animal of the day, who had 
been backed for pounds, shillings, and pence, 
should carry a ten-pound penalty for winning 
another race a short time since ; how the ques- 
tion was discussed, and what excitement it 
caused those who had backed the horse, trem- 
bling in their shoes lest they should be ‘‘ done” 
out of their soon-to-be winuings at the last mo- 
ment; how the stewards were unable to decide 
the point before the race, and how the horse 
declined in the betting from 6 to 4 to 2 to 
J, still being first favorite, however; how eight 
runners came to the starting-post, Christopher 
Sly being one, and looking as fresh as paint; 
how, after two or three false starts, the horses 
were fairly slippe ; how, soon afterward, Chris- 
topher Sly threw unis jockey clean over his head, 
and then tumbled down and rolled over the lad, 
who was carried off the field in an insensible 
state; and how, after some other slight mishaps, 
an old horse, Taraban by name, came in the 
winner, to the discomfiture of more persons than 
one, and to the utter confusion, if they have any 
shame in them (which may reasonably be doubt- 
ed), of every prophet and tipster in the United 
Kingdom. All this and more the occupant of 
the room reads with exceeding relish, slapping 
his thigh and rubbing his knees in delight, as if 
it were the finest joke he ever heard of. 
‘“ Not one of ’em thought of Taraban,” he ex- 
claims; ‘‘not one. What a sell for the talent!” 
He says this in a tone which implies that the 
‘“talent,” whatever that may be, is his natural 
enemy, and he rejoices in its discomfiture. The 
furnishings of the room in which he sits are very 
simple—a deal table, three or four chairs, and a 
safe. But that it is a room in which serious 
work is performed is evident from the appear- 
ance of the table, upon which are pens and ink, 
piles of letters, half a dozen different descrip- 
tions of circulars, some account-books, and cut- 
tings from newspapers. From the addresses on 
the letters, the firm which he represents must be 
an extensive one, comprising many partners. 
Here is one pile addressed to Adolphus Fortes- 
cue, Post-office, Rugby; here is another address- 
ed to Horace St. John, 43 Diddledom Place, W. 
C.; here is another addressed to James Middle- 
man, Box 67, Post-office, Leicester; here is 
another addressed to W. and B. Tracey, 871¢ 
Essex Road, E. C.; and others to other ‘names 
and other addresses, all of which he has opened 
with his own hand, as if he were one and all of 
these persons combined. Perhaps he is; he 
looks confident enough and shrewd enough to be 
a score of men in one. Perhaps his own proper 
name, which any detective would be able to tell 
you without going to the bottom of.a well to 
seek for it, is too common a one for his profes- 
sion; and if the success of that profession de- 
pended on the catching of gudgeons, the pre- 
sumption is that many an unwary one which 
would have turned up its nose at plain Smith or 
Robinson would for a certainty fall into the spicy 
trap labeled Adolphus Fortescue or Horace St. 
John. But, unexplained, it is a very riddle to 
the simple and uninitiated. Riddle me riddle 
me ree, tell me who this man can be? Perhaps 
some of the documents on the table will supply 
a clew to the seeming mystery. Here is an ad- 
vertisement cut out of a sporting newspaper. 
What does it say ? 

“Aw AnsoLuTs Mora For THs Donoastsr St. 
xr.—Horace 8t. John is in on of certain im- 
portant information g this race, which he is 
willing to im to Gentlemen, and to no othern 
The Horse that will Win is a dark horse, and has been 
reserved especially for the Leger. No one else is in 
the secret, except the Stable, and they have kept it 
dark, and intend to back it for every shilling they can 
raise. Not one of the favorites has a chance. Horace 
St. John is no vulgar tipster, but a Gentleman moving 
in the very Highest Circles, and his honor is unim- 

hable. A TERRIFio sum will be won upon this 
oral Certainty, which will abeolutely watx m. But 
remember—only to gentlemen will this secret be im- 
parted, and only upon the understanding that, it will 
not be imparted to outsiders. At present 100 to 1 can 
be obtained. This is the greatest certainty in the an- 
nals of racing. Send immediately 5s. worth of postage 
stamps and your Word of Honor that, after the t race, 
ou will t five per cent. of your winnings to Horace 
t. John, 48 Diddledom Place, W. C., and the name of 
the horse, with all particulars, will be forwarded by 
return post. Subscribers, remember the enormous 
sums you won over H. 8t. J.'s tip for the Derby—re- 
member his earnest words, ‘ The hyr Colt, and no 
other’—and send at once, before the book-makers take 


the Alarm. To those who wish H. St. J. to undertake 
their commissions for them, 100 to 1 will be obtained.” 


’ Here is another advertisement, in which James 
Middleman, Box 67, Post-office, Leicester, vin- 
dictively advises you (impressing it upon you 
after the manner of Macbeth’s Witches) to 


‘‘Break the Ring! Break the Ring! Break the 
Ring! If you want to know the Winner of the 
Chester Cup, send six stamps and a stam directed 
envelope for the greatest ty on the face of the 
earth. Break the Ring! Now or never! Now's the 
day, and Now’s the hour! Faint hearts never won 
great fortunes yet. Trust not to stable-boys and 
specious impostors, but send six stamps and as 
envelope immediately to James Middleman, and reach 
the height of your cupidity (sic)! The horse could 
win with three stone more on his back. The test 
coup on record. Now or never! James Middleman, 
Box 67, Post-office, Leicester.” 


Here is an advertisement from W. and B. 
Tracey, who ‘‘implore you not to throw away 
your money upon ignorant tipsters, whose worth- 


less selections will bring you to ruin. Send a 
stamped envelope for our System—our infallible 
System—by which loss is rendered an impossi- 
bility. £10,000 is waiting for you this season. 
With a capital of £5, a fortune is certain. Be 
wise in time.” 

Here is another, addressed 

“To GENTLEMEN OF Honoz.—A Turfite of high po- 
sition (recent owner of race-horees and mem of 
Tattersall'’s) desires to communicate the Winner of 
the Goodwood Stakes to Gentlemen who will Henke 
their Honor to respect his confidence, and 
ten guineas from winnings. This advertisement em- 
anates from no common tipster, and well merits the 


confidence of the public. To prevent merely inquisi- 
tive and unprincipled ns from benefiting by it, a 
post-office order (or ps) for 7s. 6d. must accom- 


pany each application.” 


But, indeed, you may spend hours in reading 
the traps for the unwary set by the person who 
occupies the room, and who is known to his pri- 
vate friends as Con Staveley. He is a sharp, 
cunning rogue, indeed, and has as many aliases 
as Argus had eyes; and the mine in which he 
digs is rich enough, in all conscience, to make 
the fortunes of a thousand such rogues as he. 
Gulls and dupes abound, and it has become part 
of our social system that, turn which way you 
will, spiders may be seen lying in wait for flies. 

Some ef Con Staveley’s systems are simplicity 
itself. It was only last week that, in the inno- 
cence of his heart, he was explaining to an inti- 
mate friend the machinery of one which seldom 
failed to bring grist to his mill. 

‘Tt is very easy,” said Con. ‘‘ Here, now: 
the Northumberland Plate is going to be run for. 
You advertise, a fortnight or three weeks before- 
hand, that you will send the winner for twelve 
stamps and a promise of five per cent. on their 
winnings. Throw in something strong when you 
write the advertisement. Say you will forfeit a 
thousand pounds if the horse you send doesn’t 
win, or that you will eat the horse, or something 
of that sort. Plenty of fools ‘ll believe you. 
You'll get lots of answers, and any number of 
stamps—more than enough to pay for your ad- 
vertisements six times over. ell, then you 
make a list of the horses that are likely to start 
for the Plate. You've only got to know the 
ropes to do this easily. ‘There won't be many 
starters: about ten or a dozen, probably. Here 
is your list : 

‘<The Boy. 

‘<The Dwarf. 

‘* Christopher Sly. 

“* Mineral. 

**Taraban. 

**Lord Hawthorne. 

“* Falkland. | 

‘* Cap-a-Pie. 

‘© Myosotis. 

‘** Miss Hervine. 

‘You get some circulars printed, leaving a 
space to write in the name of the horse,” 

‘* But why,” interrupted Con’s astute friend, 
‘‘send answers at all? Why not stick to the 
stamps and have done with it ?” 

Con Staveley winked, thrust his tongue into 
his cheek, put a wing to his nose, and in other 
delicate ways asserted the superiority of his judg- 
ment to that of his friend. 

‘* My very worthy and particular,” he replied, 
oracularly, ‘‘ you’ve got a thing or two to learn 
before you're quite awake. 
pays better the other way. To each one of your 
subscribers you send a circular, with the name 
of one of the horses from your list, so that if you 
get three hundred subscribers, and divide the list 
fairly, there will be thirty subs to every horse. 
Of course the circular says that it is impossible 
for the horse to lose, that the stable are backing 
it heavily, and all that sort of thing. Well, one 
of the horses wins—Taraban, Christopher Sly, 
or any other—it doesn’t matter which. Then 
you look out the names of the subs to whom you 
sent the winning horse, and you send them con- 
gratulatory letters—you hope they have won a 
pot, and that they will send you the percentage 
on their winnings; you've got a rare good tip for 
the next big race, which you will be glad to send 
to them. You'll get something from them, de-- 
pend upon it, if it’s only half a crown’s worth of 
stamps. A fellow sent me a fiver only last week, 
and I’ve got plenty of post-office orders for sovs. 
That's the reason why, my worthy and partic- 
ular. Because it pays better, and because ’ (tap- 
ping his nose with his finger, knowingly) ‘‘ hon- 
esty’s the best policy.” 

If all Con Staveley’s systems are as simple as 
this one, gulls must abound, indeed, to make 
them profitable. 

As Con Staveley sits and smokes and works 
on this summer afternoon, he hears an uncertain 
foot upon the stairs. 

‘* It’s the old un,” he says. 

The reference to the ‘‘old un,” which to un- 
instructed ears might have borne a diabolical 
signification, applies to an old man—older than 
his years, which may be about fifty—who pres- 
ently enters the room: an old man, with rest- 
less eyes that seek the ground, as if fearful of 
looking any one in the face; a very shabby, sad, 
and worn old man. __ All his clothes are too large 
for him, and are kept together by a very few 
buttons and a great many pins. 

‘* Well, Muzzy,” says Con, ‘‘ got plenty of let- 
ters ?” 

Muzzy, with trembling hands, produces letters 
from every pocket, and deposits them on the table. 
All these letters are addressed to Captain Leon- 
ard Maginn, who, as represented by Muzzy, is 
certainly not a credit to the army; and they all 
contain stamps from persons eager to be let into 
the precious secret which Captain Maginn, other- 
wise Muzzy, is willing to impart to them for a 
trifling consideration. 

‘*Ts this the lot, Muzzy ?” inquires Con Stave- 
ley, when the old man has completed the slow 
process of emptying his pockets. 

‘Yes, Mr. Gon, that’s the lot,” is the answer, 
in a shaky, hesitating voice. 


Why? Because it | 


*S Haven't kept a few stamps back to get drunk 
with, eh, Muzzy ?” 

‘No, Sir; no, Mr. Con,” in bade indig- 
nant tones, and with a vain endeavor to express 
injured innocence with his eyes; but he can't get 
them to the level of Con’s face, strive as he may. 
‘I haven’t kept a few stamps back, Mr. Con. 
You ought to know better, Mr. Con, than to ask 
me such a question. I don’t want them, Sir, I 
don’t want them. I backed the winner yester- 
day; I backed the old horse. I put a dollar on 
him, and the governor said he'd get me starting- 
prices—twelve to one; that’s what the old horse 
started at.” 

‘“Why, who put Taraban into your head?” 
asks Con, good-humoredly, as he opens the let- 
ters Muzzy has brought. ‘‘Not one of the 
prophets went for him. You ought to set up in 
business for yourself, if you're as clever as that.” 

‘*No, Sir; no, Mr. Con; I’m too old, Sir— 
too old. Mytime’s goneby. If I was younger, 
as young as you, Mr. Con, I'd make a fortune. 
I'll tell you how I spotted the winner, Mr. Con. 
I wrote the names of the horses on pieces of 
paper, Sir, and shook ‘em up in a hat, and the 
first one I drew out was Taraban; so I backed 
him for a dollar. Back your luck arate Mr. 
Con, if you want to win—back your luck always.” 

Muzzy’s voice and his hands and his whole 
body tremble and shake in sympathy, as he re- 
lates the luck that has befallen him. 

‘*T hear the governor's step,” he says. ‘‘ Yes, 
that’s him, on the stairs. I'll ask him for my 
twelve dollars.” 

‘©You're precious sharp on him, Muzzy; it 
isn't settling-day yet.” 

‘ST know it isn’t, Mr. Con, I know it isn't; 
but the governor’s always good to me. I'll give 
him a dollar if he lets me have the money now. 
I’ll take eleven dollars—eleven fives are fifty-five. 
That's good interest, Mr. Con, and that’s what 
the governor likes.” 

‘¢ Hullo, Muzzy!” exclaims Mr. David Shel- 
drake, as he enters the room, ‘‘ what are you 
shaking and quavering about for, eh? ow 
much did you back Taraban for altogether ?” 

With an easy nod to Con Staveley, Mr. Shel- 
drake seats himself and lights a cigar. 

‘¢Only a dollar, Sir, ouly a dollar with you,” 
replies Muzzy. ‘‘I'd have backed it for more— 
for all I could raise—but a dollar was all I had, 
and I couldn't raise another shilling.” 

‘¢ Just like your luck, eh, Mazzy ?” 

‘Yes, Sir, just like my luck. I’ve spotted 
many a winner, Sir, and never had the money to 
buck them. But luck’s been against me all my 
life, Sir—all my life!” 

He the back of his hand slowly across 
his mouth half a dozen times, and stands looking 
timidly at Mr. Sheldrake, with an uncertain look 
in his eyes. 

‘“Well, Muzzy, what do you want now ?” asks 
Mr. Sheldrake, with an inward chuckle, knowing 
the old man’s thoughts. 

‘*T thought, Sir, you might be so good as to 
pay me the odds on Taraban. I'm in want of 
money, Sir, badly, very bad y. ‘i 

‘“'To get drunk with, eh ?’ 

‘©No, Sir; I don’t drink, Sir; I’ve given it 
up,” cries Muzzy, with no consciousness that 
every thing about him gives the lie to his words. 
‘‘ Pye taken the pledge a dozen times—a dozen 
times, Sir; and I'll take it again if you want me 


Mr. Sheldrake laughs; but something in the 
old man’s earnest, imploring manner makes 
him suddenly serious, and he gazes attentively 
at the shaking form before him. 

‘¢ Listen to me, old man,” he says, impress- 
ively. 

Muzzy leans forward to denote obedience. 

‘* Look at me.” 

But Muzzy finds it impossible to comply with 
this demand. He raises his eyes a dozen times, 
but he can not control them. Invariably they 


_seek the ground. 


‘*] see you, Sir,” he murmurs, apologetically. 

**Do you think it possible that you could Jook 
respectable if you had a respectable task to per- 
form ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, Sir, I think so; I am sure 60, Sir; 
but I should want better clothes than these ;” in 
apology for his rags. 

‘‘ And possible to keep sober, if it was worth 
your while ?” 

‘ST’ll take a solemn oath, Sir, not to touch 
another drop of drink as long as I live—not an- 
other drop! Shall I take my oath now? ['ll 
take it this minute, Sir, upon the book.” 

In his eagerness he takes up a betting-book, 
and stands waiting for the word of command. . 

‘¢ Pat down the book, you old fool!” says Mr. 
Sheldrake. ‘‘ When I want you to take your 
oath I'll let you know.” 

‘* Ready at any time, Sir—at any minute.” 
Which is literally true. 

‘* And when I want you to turn over a new 
leaf—” 

‘‘ As many as you please, Sir; I’m ready.” 

‘‘You'd better do it, if you don’t want to go 
to thedogs. What would you do if I were to say, 
‘Muzzy, old man, I’ve got no farther use for 

ou?’ How would you live? Tell me that.” 

Mr. Sheldrake knows that he is striking terror 
to the old man, for he is the only friend Muzzy 
has in the world. Muzzy, standing in abject hu- 
mility before his patron and master, has no proper 
idea what a valuable servant he is to that gen- 
tleman, nor that the dirty work which he per- 
forms for his employer would be poorly paid if 
he received his wages threefold. All that he is 
conscious of is that he is an old man, very feeble, 
very shaky, fit for nothing but the work—if it 
can be called so—he is engaged in, and that it is 
in Mr. Sheldrake’s power to deprive him of the 
only pleasure the world affords—the pleasure of 
getting drunk in private. 

“I'll do my best, Sir,” he says, hambly. 
‘¢You may depend on the old man, fir. He's 
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a litde bit shaky sometimes, but Muzzy’s to be 
dep2nded on.” 

‘* All right, then; you can go now.” 

But still Muzzy lingers, passing the back of 
his hand over his mouth with a parched air. 
When he has mustered sufficient courage to 
speak, he says, 

‘¢Taraban started at twelve to one, didn't he, 
Sir?” » 

‘¢That’s the price, Muzzy, and I wish I'd 
known what you knew, you old dog.” 

‘‘T only bad a dollar, Sir—it was the last I 
had in the world. I'll take eleven dollars if 
you'll pay me now, Sir. The landlady ‘ll be down 
on me for my rent to-night, and I haven't a cop- 
per to buy a loaf with.” 


Mr. Sheldrake pays Muzzy two pounds fifteen 


shillings, retaining the odd crown for interest, 
and the old man slouches out of the room and 
into the streets, and when he is near a favorite 
public-house, gives the lie direct to his earnest 
words. 

No one who knew him had ever seen him take 
a glass of liquor at a public-house bar. His en- 
jovyment was indulged in secretly. He would 
linger about the public-house where he bought 
his liquor until a small bar marked ‘‘ private” 
was empty, and then he would s&nk in, and, 
without a word, take a bottle and place it upon 
the counter, casting apprehensive looks at the 
' door lest any one should come in and detect him. 
The bar-man, knowing his wants, would fill the 
bottle. If Muzzy was rich, he would produce a 
second bottle from another pocket, and this the 
bar-man would also fill. Quickly placing the bot- 
tles in his pocket, Muzzy would Iay upon the 
counter the exact price of the liquor (having pro- 
vided himself beforehand with the necessary 
change), and glide swiftly away. Hugging the 
bottles to his breast, hiding them so that no one 
could see, or even, as he believed, suspect, Muzzy 
would make his way to his garret and lock his 
door. ‘Then he would experience thrills of pleas- 
ure at the prospect before him, and he would sit 
and drink and drink and mumble until every 
drop was gone; then he would sigh and wish for 
more. Such was the bad sweetness which life 
contained for this ill-starred man. 

(TO BE OONTIXNUED.] 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


one a month past—ever sinee M. Thiers 
returned to Paris to make a brief stay and 
hold a few receptions—the fashionable season 
has been at its height. Numerous reunions in 
official and private houses, races in the Bois 
de Boulogne, promenades in the Champs Ely- 
sées, and horse shows, form rallying-points for 
the élite of Parisian society. The ladies, there- 
fore, both natives and foreigners, have many op- 
portunities to invent and display new toilettes, 
and to indemnify themselves for their late se- 
clusion. 

It is worthy of remark that the fashions take 
their key from the events of the times. France 
is barely convalescent after ills so great that it 
would be easier to specify what she has not than 
what she has suffered. By way of sympathy, 
the colors most in vogue are all sickly colors— 
dying rose, faded blue, jaundiced green, and 
withered lilac. Fashion recoils from the colors 
of the empire which has drawn so many calam- 
ities on the country—green, violet with its vari- 
ous shades, and lilac—and eagerly adopts the 
Orleans blue, while modifying it to suit the taste 
of the moment into turquoise green-blue, gray- 
blue, yellow-blue, and s0 on. 

One of the most interesting spectacles of the 
season was the late horse show, which reflected 
so much credit on the breeders and the noble 
races of horses produced on French soil, where 
the Soutbern horses, with an Arab strain, and 
those of the Pyrenees, the strong and stately 
Norman teams, and the celebrated and 
Marais breeds, were exhibited at the Palais 
d'Industrie, and prizes were decreed by a com- 
mittee. All the fashionables of Paris, in their 
most elegant attire, grouped around the platform 
occupied by the judges. Among the spectators 
were seen the Orleans princes and princesses. 
The Comtesse’de Paris, whom it is agreed is 
more beautiful in profile than in full face, and 
more pleasing when animated than when thought- 
ful and in repose, was there with her husband 
and children. Among the misfortunes of this 
family, alas! to-day, the extraction of the Du- 
chesse d’Orleans, the mother of the Comte de 
Paris, is not the least. The crowd that eagerly 
gathered round him fell back at the first glance, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ How German he looks! What a 
pity!” Indeed, his German origin is strongly 
impressed on his face, and contrasts unfavorably, 
in the eyes of Parisians, with the strongly mark- 
ed French physiognomies of his uncles, the Duc 
de Nemours, the Duc d’Aumale, and the Prince 

‘deJoinville. ‘The resemblance of the first to the 
statue of Henri IV., the most popular of the 
French kings, on the Pont Neuf, is truly strik- 
ing. 
Preparations for the exhibition of paintings in 
the Palais d’Industrie, which is to follow the 
horse show, were made simultaneously with 
those for the latter ; and in ten days the galleries 
will be opened to the public. Wonders are re- 
lated of this exhibition, which, it is predicted, 
will be a genuine revival of painting. The judges 
have shown themselves extremely rigorous, and 
the great number of pictures that were offered 
them permitted them not merely to accept only 
those which were excellent, but to refuse many 
which were good, which was unfortanate for 
the artists, but which insares to the public a 
choice collection. ‘The exhibition will probably 
’ prolong the season, and make amends in some 
measure for our penitential winter. 

The activity in our manufactures is calculated 


> ished with a large puffing of white tulle. 
lace under-sleeves. White straw bonnet, trimmed 
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to satisfy the most exacting. Never have our 
upholstery and dress goods been more elegant 
and tastefal in design. One fabric is especially 
worthy of note. Itis a superb silk with Pompa- 
dour designs woven only in the warp, the woof 
being plain, which gives the fabric a peculiar ef- 
fect of light and shade, while the designs have a 
soft and velvety appearance, as if stamped on the 
goods, such as never can be obtained when they 
are printed at the same time on the warp and the 
woof, 

Fashion is making the same efforts as manu- 
factures. We see, indeed, that the time has 
not yet come when France can be blotted out, 
for this would be to extinguish art, and to 
dry up the source of exquisite and ingenious 
taste. I shall proceed to describe a few typical 
toilettes; but I must say first that all summer 
costumes are completed by a parasol to match, 
which is more or less elegant according to the 
dress, but which is always furnished with a very 
long handle, to be inverted and used as a staff 
in walking. These large parasols, which re- 
mind us of the crooks of the Watteau shep- 
herdesses, are finished at the top by a knot of 
ribbon of the same color, with long ends. 

The following are the dresses mentioned 
above: Skirt of green faye, trimmed with two 
flounces surmounted by a band scalloped on 
each side. Polonaise of white crépeline with 
green stripes and green figures in several 
shades. The polonaise is edged with a green 
scalloped band like that on the skirt, under 
which is set fine white lace. The same dress 
in light nug brown, with a polonaise of white 
crépeline with brown stripes and brown figures, 
shaded to yellow, was still prettier; the revers 
of the polonaise were of brown silk, like that of 
the skirt; and the polonaise was trimmed with 
brown woolen guipure and bows of very wide 
brown ribbon. 

Skirt of blue-green faye, with four flounces 
arranged as follows: one in a straight line, the 
second in sharp points, edged with a ruche of 
fringed faye, under which was set Valenciennes 
edging; the two following flounces were ar- 
ranged in the same manner—that is, alternately 
one straight and the next in points. The over- 
skirt was of ancient green faye (of the same 
tone, but much lighter than the skirt), with 
Pompadour designs printed only on the warp, 
and was edged with sharp narrow points edged 
with faye of the same color as the skirt. Be- 
tween the points were set projecting quillings of 
white muslin. ‘The over-skirt was drawn back- 
ward, so as to form very large folds. The waist 
was in the Louis XIV. style, pointed in front 
and back, to match the over-skirt. All these 
greens and the following ones have nothing in 
common, except the name, with those known 
hitherto, and which are absolutely rejected by 
the reigning fashion. 

Skirt of green faye, trimmed with two flounces, 
set on a flat puffing of the same material. Above 
these flounces are long squares, cut out of figured 
crépeline, with an ocean ground, and each con- 
taining a Pompadour bouquet, which forms the 
design of the crépeline. Polonaise of the same 
figured crépeline, trimmed with a notched band 
of the same material as the skirt, and which 
forms the heading of white Russian lace, orna- 
mented with a fringe composed of bunches of 
silk of the same colors as the Pompadour bou- 
quets of the crépeline. On the left side of the 
polonaise are set immense coques of very wide 
plain ribbon of the ocean tint. 

There are simple but not less beautiful toi- 
lettes; for instance, a skirt of plain nankeen 
pongee trimmed with two narrow flounces sur- 
mounted by three bias folds. Polonaise of the 
same fabric, with a nankeen ground and al- 
ternate satin and lustreless nankeen stripes, 
trimmed with a plain bias fold of the same 
material as the skirt, and thread guipure, 
fringed, also of a nankeen shade. Under the 
basque, on the left side of the waist, are set 
large bows and coques of black velvet ribbon, 
which also trim the skirt. 

Rose-color foulard skirt, trimmed with two 
narrow flounces two inches wide, surmounted b 
a band in flat pleats, with a bias fold throug 
the middle and on each side; the upper fold is 
surmounted by a ruche, Polonaise of white 
challie, with alternate satin and lustreless stripes, 
edged with a flounce of the same material. ‘he 
seam, when the flounce is set on, is covered by a 
band of white silk, slightly gathered, and cut on 
each side in small points; this band is set on in 
such a manner that the upper part forms a small 
heading, and is much narrower than the lower 
part. A small basque is set on the back of the 
waist. Very broad sash of rose-color bows on 
the waist and the sleeves, which are half-flow- 
ing, and reach to the elbow, where they ~ ae 

ite 


with hydrangeas. White silk parasol, lined with 
rose-color. 

Skirt of écru cotton satin, trimmed with five 
bias folds of white cotton satin. Under the edge 
of the lower fold is set a band of nansook em- 
broidered and scalloped. A similar narrower 
band is set upright above the upper fold. ru 
cotton satin tunic, trimmed in the same manner, 
but with only two bias folds. Basques simulated 
by folds and embroidered bands. 

Skirt of lilac gray sultane with satin stripes, 
trimmed with five bias folds. Over-skirt 
trimmed with one fold and woolen guipure, 
fringed, of the same shade. Basque-waist, with 
pleats on the back. 

For very warm weather the same suits, skirts 
and polonaises, will be made of white muslin 
and organdy, with large bouquets; the trim- 
ming of these suits will consist solely of pleated 
flounces and puffings with a double heading. 
The polonaises for these suits will not be tight- 
fitting, but somewhat loose, so as to form a sort 


of blouse, confined at the waist by a sash with ! 


long loops falling on the left side. It is an- 
nounced that, in spite of summer satin, skirts 
will be worn under muslin dresses at fashion- 
able parties ; and Lyons velvet or English velvet 
skirts, as in winter, at the ses-side, on the cold 
and cloudy days which are invariably in store 
there. I only mention these rumors, without 
pledging myself to their truth; life would lose 
all its charms to some women if the change of 
seasons did not bring with it a change of dress, 

EMMELINE RaYMOND. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Bee. justly glories in the possession 
of a delightful breathing place within ber 
own limits. Central Park stands pre-eminent 
in Leap of detail and in artistic and artificial 
embellishment; but Prospect Park excels in 
natural naventacee of location. Its elevated 
position, extensive views, and natural forest 
trees give a peculiar attraction. Every fine 
afternoon there is a rush Park-ward from all 
parts of Brooklyn. Carriages throng the drives, 
which extend over a distance of eight miles; 
the three or four miles of bridle-roads are the 
delight of equestri.ns, while ramble, meadow, 
and forest are filled with seekers of health and 
pleasure, who come thither either on foot or in 
one of the five lines of cars which now run to 
the Park from various parts of Brooklyn. The 
area of ground embraced within the limits of 
Prospect Park covers 510 acres. There are 
five entrances, the principal one, on Flatbush 
Avenue, being known as the Plaza. ‘‘ Look- 
out,” the highest point in the Park, is 186 feet 
above ocean level, and from it, on a clear day, a 
magnificent view can be obtained. An observa- 
tory is to be erected near this place next year. 
‘Cottage Hill’ is the favorite resort for invalids 
and those who have children in their charge. It 
is a quiet and airy spot; children may freely 
play on the turf near by; sheltered seats are 
Poa to many of which small tables are at- 
ched. At the Cottage there is a dressing- 
room, with a woman in attendance; and pure 
milk and simple refreshments may be there ob- 
tained at moderate charges. The Lake, with 
ites swans, boats, and canoes, is a special attrac- 
tion; and during the summer concerts will be 
given. About one thousand iaborers are now 
employed at Prospect Park, and the work of 
beautifying is going forward rapidly. 





According to a project of Baron Schwarz, di- 
rector-general of the Viennese Universal Exhi- 
bition, a new feature of interest is to be intro- 
duced into the great industrial contest. It is 
the design to call particular attention to the 
work of women, and a systematic endeavor will 
be made to show the importance of their work 
in economy and civilization, and to ascertain 
the best means to elevate their position in re- 
gard to labor. This Baron Schwarz intends to 
accomplish through practical means, appeali 
not merely to benevolence and justice, but to 
the pra interests of the family, society, and 

e state. 





Paris and many parts of France are afflicted 
by a plague of flies. They are ugly-looking, 
black, and sluggish, though they do not bite. 
Scientific men, in trying to class them, give 
them ugly names—such as phrygames, ichneu- 
mons, and hymenoptere. The popular belief 
is that these flies were generated by dead bodies, 
and they are commonly called Prussian files. 





Fires have been raging in forests and on 
mountains and Pee all over the country in 
consequence of the long-continued drought of 
this spring. An examination of the table fur- 
nished by the eelf-recording rain-gauge at the 
Central Park Meteorological Observatory shows 
that up to this date the supply of rain is scarce- 
ly more than one-half that of last year at a cor- 
responding date. The difference in the depth 
of snow was also very great. In 1871 there were 
80.11 inches; in 1 only 9.87 inches. The 
frost, therefore, ee the ground much 
deeper this year than last, which was doubtless 
the chief cause of the destruction of so many 
trees and hedges in the country. 





The biy bass drum which is to be used at the 
Boston Peace Jubilee is being constructed at 
Farmington Falls, Maine. is a monster, 
twelve feet in diameter and five feet high. It is 
too big for any car to receive it; 80, when com- 

leted, it will be conveyed by team to the Bos- 

n steamer at Hallowell, and thus arrive at ite 
destination. 





Chicago is intending to surpass all other cities 
in her hotels. The latest proposition is to con- 
atruct a monster building at a cost of twenty 
million dollars. It is to be entirely of iron, ten 
stories in height, and will cover four blocks, 
with grand arches over the intervening streets. 
A circular railway is proposed to go around each 
block, and elevators are to be at each corner. 
The prices asked in this elegant prospective es- 
tablishment are to vary from one to ten dollars 
a day, according to the accommodations. 





A lady who was once examining a penne of 
Turner’s in his studio remarked, ‘‘ Il never saw 
any thing like that in nature.’? ‘‘ Don’t you 
wish you could ?”’ was the reply of the artist. 
But recent discoveries go to show that nobod 
with correct vision ever saw in nature suc 
ictures as some which Turner ted during 
he latter part of his life. Visitors to the Ken- 
sington Museum or National Academy in Lon- 
don remark the strange difference between 
Turner’s pictures painted before 1830 and those 
executed after that time. The earlier ones ex- 
cite immediate delight in cultivated minds, 
while the later ones have a blurred and fantastic 
look that astonishes the er. .Jt being the 
fashion, however, to admire all of Turner's 
works, not a few persons have tried to look at 
these eccentric bedi long enough to attain 
raptures over them. ‘This effort will no longer 
be necessary for those who desire to be thought 
artistic. Astigmatization is an optical disease 
recently discovered by an eminent German oc- 
nlist named Liebreich. Its effect is to elongate 
all perpendicular lines so as almost to obliterate 
horizontal ones, and produces analogous effects 
in colors. . Liebreich, impressed by the differ- 
ence between the two styles of Turner, made a 
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study of the phenomenon. The result is, that 
in a recent lecture he proved by striking exper- 
iments with astigmatic lenscs that the astonish- 
ing pictures pes by Turner in the latter 
part of his life were attributable to this disease 
of vision, now known as astigmatization. Tur- 
ner himself was, of course, unaware of -any de- 
fect, as to his vision the proportions were cor- 
rect. ae using a reverse or stigmatizing glass, 
Liebreich showed that some blurred paintings 
of Turner’s, confuscd by elongated lines, as- 
sumed proper proportions, and appeared in ev- 
ery way vatural. It is just to say, however, 
that there are those whe flatly contradict the 
whole theory. 


EP ATE SLDD 


Who would sup . in passing through New 
York city, that the ‘‘street-cleaning specifica- 
tions’’ contained any such regulations as the 
following: 


‘*'The paved and unpaved streets, avenues, and pub- 
lic places of the city of New York to be slated Ra 
night in the year are Broadway from Thirty-fourt 
Street to Bowling Green, and Fifth Avenue from Fif- 
ty-ninth Street to the Washington Parade-Ground. 

**Those to be cleaned three times a week through- 
out the Je wit, on the nights of Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday—are those which are aituate sauth of 
Fifteenth Street. 

‘* All others to be cleaned twiee a week at night, on 
Wednesday and ee throughonat the year. 

“In the word ‘cl "is comprehended the re- 
moval from the public streets, avenues, gutters, cul- 
verts, and all other places preacribed by the police, and 
beyond city limits, all dirt, sand, stones, bricks, sweep- 
inga, and refuse of every description, except materials 
for, palaine purples . * teuited rn lawful use. Ashes 
and garbage, whether D proper receptac! 
or found upon the streets’ surface in violation of law 
are to be removed daily beyond the city limits.” 





The records of the trials of youthful French 
Communists are full of painful details. Some 
of the accused are mere children. One, only 
fifteen years of age, was accused of having shot 
down the hostages. He only begged for indul- 

nee. Two others, aged sixteen, declared they 

ad taken no part in the assassination, but had 
been spectators in the horrible scene. Another 
sald he had been forced by the National Guard 
to plunder the corpses. Onc young girl, who is 
supposed to have fired a murderous shot, begged 
hard for mercy. ‘Think,’ she said, “of my 
youth, ti weakness, and my ignorance. I re- 
pent of all I may have done.’’ Another girl de- 
aa that every thing said against her was 

e. 





Thé following conversation between a young 
lady who wrote for m nes and an old gen- 
tleman who believed he could speak English 
occurred somewhere -in Massachusetts, find is 
quoted for the benefit of grammarians: 

O_p GENTLEMAN. ‘Are there any houses 
building in your village ?”’ 

Youne Lapy. ‘No, Sir. There is a new house 
being built for Mr. Smith, but it is the carpen- 
ters who are building.”’ 

GENTLEMAN. ‘True; I sit corrected. To be 
building is certainly a different thing from to be 
being built. And how long has Mr. Smith’s 
house been being built ?” 

Lapy (looks puzzled a moment, and then an- 
swers rather aoe: ‘* Nearly a year.”’ 

GENTLEMAN. ‘‘How much longer do you 
think it will be being built?” 

LaDy (explosively). ‘‘Don’t know.”’ 

GENTLEMAN. ‘I should think Mr. Smith 
would be annoyed by its being so long being 
built, for the house he now occupies being old, 
he must leave it, and the new one being only 
being built, instead of being built as he expect- 
ed, he can not—"’ 

ere the gentleman perceived that the lady 
had disappeared. 


It is gratifying to know, through the ladies 
of the committee of the Grand National Bazar, 
that the money collected by means of the bazar 
for the relief of France has done great good. 
Letters and reports received from various sec- 
tions of France show how the money was dis- 
tributed, and express in strong terms the grati- 
tude of those whose sufferings were thus alle- 
viated by the generosity of the American public. 
Those who had charge of the fund distributed, 
often in small sums, voor families who were 
utterly destitute immediately after the armis- 
tice, and thus saved from ruif' many who were 
famished and despairing. 





At. Warsenstein, near Cassel, a curious collec- 
tion of specimens of wood has been formed, ar- 
ranged in imitation of a library. Each block of 
wood is wrought into a box in the form and ap- 
pearance ofa book. The back of each is formed 
of the bark of some particular tree, and the sides 
are constructed of polished pieces of the same 
wood. Inside the box thus formed are stored 
the fruit, seeds, and leaves, together with the 
moss which grows on the trunk, and the insects 
which feed upon the tree. Every volume corre- 
sponds in size, and the collection altogether has 
an excellent effect. 





Dr. Hall says a word in favor of city life, In 
this wise: 


‘“* Other ane being equal, in any ordinary case of 
consumption, if a man has money enough, the chances 
of recovering from consumption are better in a large 
city than in the Sountey th all its boasted advan- 
tages of pure air, fresh vegetables, luscious fruits, 

ring chickens, rich butter, and fresh-laid ; these 
things can be better obtained the year round, in their 
highest perfection, in New York city than at the ‘farm- 
house.’ In addition, hot and cold water for all bathin 

u are at hand in every dwelling, at any hour o 

the day or night; every room about the house is tidy, 
cozy, and comfortable. You can ride for miles, and 
for hours at a time, in an omnibus or a rafl-car for a 
few cents, or take a rive in the Central Park 
every day, or make an excursion around the harbor, or 
ont to sea, or up the Hudsun. If muscular exercise is 
desired, it can be had the year round, on the shady side 
of the street in warm weatber, and on dry sidewalks in 
cold, with an infinite variety of attractions and diver- 
sions and changing panoramas in every five minutes 
of the day.” 


The doctor Roe on to say that it ‘‘is true 
that the air in the country is purer than that of 
the city; but look at the obstacles to pene it 
in the country—the dusty roads in summer, the 
muddy roads in winter, the damp grass at morn- 
ing and evening.’’ Those who, whether sick or 
well, have no prospect of going into the coun- 
try this summer must read over these advan- 
tages of the city until a happy feeling of content 
comes over their spirits. 
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Gentleman’s Traveling or Smoking Cap. 
See illustration on page 896, 

Tus cap is made of black silk; the under edge (to a depth of two inches and 
a half) and the revers are interlined with wadding, and quilted in strips as 
shown by the illustration. A button and 
tassel form the trimming. ‘Io make the 
cap cut, first, of double silk one piece from 
Fig. 25, Supplement; furnish the under 
edge of this piece with the wadding inter- 
lining, which has first been laid between 
net, and quilt as shown by the illustra- 
tion, beginning half an inch from the un- 
der edge; leave an interval of half an 
inch between every two rows. Sew up 
the seams in Fig. 25 each from * to :, 
then the seams from 59 to the upper 
point. For the revers cut of double silk 
on the bias and of wad- 
ding and net one piece 
each from Figs. 26, and 
27, Supplement, furnish 
the revers with the wad- 
ding interlining, - which 
has been first laid between 
net, and quilt them, ob- 
serving the illustration. 
Set the revers into the 


Fig. 





Fig. 2.—LInEN AND NEEDLE- 
WORK COLLAR WITH 
CHEMISETTE. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XXL. Fig. 93. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, 
: No. XVI. Fig. 83. re 


[June 15, 1872. 
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the front of the purse; the partition is cut of red satin from Fig. 36, Supple- 

ment, also, but only from the dotted line to the straight upper edge. Finally, 

overseam the front and back of the purse together, in doing which surround 

the button-hole stitches of both parts, and furnish the purse with a button and 

button-loop for closing, and with a linen tape, by means of which it is sus- 
pended from the neck. 


Embroidered Shawl-S8t 
Figs. ae ae 


See illustrations on page 896. 

Tus strap, by which a shawl may 
be carried in the hand or slung across 
the shoulders, is made of double dark 
brown carriage leather and interlined 
with muslin. It is ornamented through 
the middle in point Russe embroidery 
with saddler’s silk in two shades of 
brown, and button-hole stitched on the 
outer edges, That part 
of the strap, an inch 
and a quarter wide and 
sixty inches long, which 
is laid over the shoulder, 
is furnished on the ends 
with a button on the 















1.—Linen Ficnvu-CoLiarR WITH 
PLEATED RUFFLES. 


Fig. 3.—LInen ann Lace 
COLLAR WITH CHEMISETTE. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 84-86. 








Fig. 10.—Swiss Mvstin 
AND Lace INSERTION 








double material of the cap Fig. 4.—Swiss Mus ix FRILL. Fig. ao CoLLar 

according to the corre- anp Lace FRILL WITH For description see wie c SS Pown 

sponding figures, in me CHEMISETTE. Supplement. | 4 ORNERS. 

whichcare should betaken — wor description see : or pattern and description 

that the right side of the Supplement. Fig. 7. —EMBROIDERED Fig. 8.—Linen CoLtiar nee Su plement, No. 
WITH GUIPURE , 


revers comes on the out- Linen Counvar. 


side, and set a button and tassel on the cap in For pattern and de- 
the manner shown by the illustration. scription see Supple- 
meet Nox ; 
g. 92. 


Traveling-Purse. 
See illustration on page 896. 

Tu1s purse, which is divided into two sec- 
tions inside, is intended to be hung around the 
neck and worn under the dress. The original 
is made of yellow transparent enameled cloth, 
a kind of thick oiled silk, and is cut out on the 
front and the flap in the design shown by the 
illustration, lined with red satin, and divided into two sections by a 
partition of red satin. To make the purse cut, first, of enameled cloth 
one piece each from Figs. 36 and 37, Supplement, the front, however, 
only from the under edge to the outline indicated ;. transfer the designs 
for the front and flap of the purse, one-half of which are given on Figs. 
36 and 37, Supplement, to the wrong (lustreless) side of the material, 
and cut away the latter between the design figures, having first sur- 
rounded each pocket piece on the outer edge with: long button-hole: 
stitches of saddler’s silk in the color of the enameled cloth. Hem-stitch 
a lining of red satin, button-hole stitched all around, to each of these 
pieces. Besides this, fasten the separate design figures each with sev- 
eral small stitches of very fine silk on the satin. Sew the partition to 





Fig. 6.—Corr For CoLLar, 
Fie. 5. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XVILL, Fig. 89. 
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Fig. 1.—Fawn-cotorep Fig. 
DELAINE Drege. 


For description sve Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—GraY PoONGEE DRES88 WITH 
DaRK GRAY CLOTH MANTELET. 


For description see Supplement. 





., Figs. 87 and 8&8, 
EMBROIDERY. : | 





under side, and on the 
outside, four inches and 
five inches and three- 
quarters from the but- 
ton, with two button- 
holes each. Then lay 
both ends of the strap 
in a longer or shorter 


Fries. 1-11.—CHILDREN’S LINGERIE. 


Section oF Point Russe EMBROIDERY ON CLOTH. 
For CoLtLak Box.—Futu S1ze.—[See Page 396. ] 
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For description see Supplement. 








<5 ences a \ loop, drawing the but- 
: EE pe aoe | © tons through the first or second button-hole, 
i | henry sy een Ne Sie - OS ‘ Through each of these loops slip one of the 
OK Bs Fig. 90. cae Narrow straps which serve to buckle the 


shawl. Each strap is twenty-eight inches 
long and seven-eighths of an inch wide, cut 
in a.point on one end, and furnished with a 
button-hole two inches and seven-eighths 
and four inches and a half from this point; 
on the other end set a button on the right 
| side, and two inches and a half from this set 
a band of the material half an inch wide, through which the pointed 
end of the strap is slipped in buttoning it. ‘These two straps are— 
joined by ahandle. ‘The latter consists of a strip fourteen inches long 
and seven-eighths of an inch wide, on the ends of which one loop each 
is formed to suit the long embroidered strap. ‘Through these loops slip 
the straps which are buttoned about the shawl. ‘The shawl-strap 
may also be made only with the handle, or only with the long strap. 
Fig. 2 shows a section of the shawl-strap with embroidery. Instead 
of-the latter, the border shown by Fig. 8, which is worked in applica- 
tion and point Russe embroidery, may be used. The monogram or 
initials of the owner, embroidered on the shawl-strap in colors con- 
trasting with the ground, makes a pretty and useful addition. 


Fig. 9.—Curr ror Coiar, 


Fra. 8. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppiement, No. XIX., Fig. 91. 


Fig. 11.—Swiss Mus.in anp 
GUIPURB FRILL. 


For description see Supplement. . 
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Fig. 5.—Gray Porrix Suir 


WITH CAPE. 
For description see Supplement. 


3.—BLack Gros 


Fig. 4.—Brown SercGe Dress ANd PALerot. 
Grain Solt. 


For pattern and description see 


Supplemen 
No. X., Figs, 44°, “oO ° 








Gentleman’s Collar Box with Cover of Plaited Cord. 


See illustration on page 896. 
Tus collar box is covered with fine gray plaited cord, and trimmed 


with embroidered brown cloth scallops. 


To make it take a round 


card-beard box five inches and three-quarters in diameter and three 
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inches high; the rim of the lid 
should come inside of the rim 
of the box. First bind the box 
on the upper edge and on the 
outer edge of the bottom, 
which projects an eighth of 
an inch, with a bias strip 
of brown silk. ‘Then cover 
the rim of the box, which 
is three inches high, 
smoothly on the out- 
side with gray linen, 
and on this plait the 
cord. To dothis take 
a piece of cord the 
length of which cor- 
responds with the cir- 
‘cumference of the 
box, and on this cord 
sew pieces of cord six 
inches long each, at 
intervals of half an 
inch, in the middle, 
so that both ends of 
each piece hang down 
in an even length. 
Stretch the cord all 
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of brown cloth (an illustration, page 400, shows a section of the em- 
broidery for the scallops), and finish them with brown silk cord. Paste 
a piece of brown paper of the requisite size on the under side of the bot- 


tom of the box. 


Umbrella and Parasol Trav- 
eling-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 896. 
THe original consists of 
a large and small cover of 
gray drilling, which are in- 
tended to hold an umbrella 
and parasol, and are joined 


by a strap, by means 
of which the parasol 
and umbrella may 
be carried on the 
arm. Both are or- 
namented with ma- 
roon worsted braid 
and with button-hole 
stitches and point 
Russe of brown and 
black saddler’s silk. 
To make the larger 
cover cut of gray 
drilling three strips 
twenty-five inches 
and three - quarters 
long and two inches 
and seven - eighths 
wide, slope them off 
on both sides so that 











they are only one 

inch wide on the 
ends, and sew them to- 
gether. Cover the seams 
with maroon’ worsted 
braid three-quarters of 
an inch wide, which is 


around the under 

edge of the box and 

plait it. In doing this, hold 
the box so that the bottom is 
turned upward and the double 
cords fall downward on the 
rim of the box. Fasten ev- 
ery second following one of 
the double cords in a vertical direction by means of a pin on the upper edge 
of the box, which is now turned downward, let the remaining cords fall back in 
the opposite direction; fasten the end of a 
long piece of cord wound up in a ball close 
underneath the cord stretched on the rim 
of the box, and then wind the cord eight 
times around the rim of the box. The 
windings should come close together and 
cover those double cords which are pinned 
on. Then pin the other cords, which have 
previously been omitted, on the box; lay the 
cords which have first been pinned on back 
in the opposite direction, again form eight 
windings with the long cord, and continue in 
this manner; hereafter each of the double 
cords comes alternately once over and once 
under the eight horizontal cord 
windings, by doing which the de- 
sign shown by the illustration is 
formed. ‘The ends of the double 
cords are sewed on the rim of the 
box. After ‘finishing the braid- 
work paste scallops of brown cloth, 
which have first been ornamented 
in point Russe embroidery with 
light and dark brown saddler’s 
silk, and button-hole stitched on 
the outer edge with the same, on 
the upper and under edge of the 
box. Brown silk cord covers the 
line formed by setting on the scal- 
lops. ‘To cover the lid of the box 
cut, first, a piece of card-board of 
the requisite size, on which baste gray linen, and in the middle fasten a brass ring seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, on which twenty-four pieces of cord, each five inches and 
a quarter long, and laid double, are fastened. 
This is done by laying the loop formed in the mid- 
dle of each double cord under the ring, so that it 
projects outside of the latter, then slip both cord 
ends above the ring, through the projecting 
loop, and draw the latter tight. Spread out 
the double cords ranged on the lid, and then the bars in place as well as for a han- 
with a long piece of cord laid on anew form dle. The piece of canvas stretched on 
regular windings on the card-board similar to Fig. 2.—Wurre Pique the bars is thirty-four inches and a 


COLLAR FOR VEST. 


For pattern and deserip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XI., Fig. 62. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 51-55. 





















Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD.—FROnT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XV., Figs. 76-82. 























Fig. 1.—Briack CASHMERE VEST 
wITH Wuite Pique COLLAR 
BUTTONED ON. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, XIL, Figs. 56-62. 


Dress FoR GIRL FROM 1 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplemen 
Pe No. XIV., Figs. 71-75. Ppl . 


Suir For Boy From 2 To 4 Yrars OLp. 
For pattern and description see Supplemen 
eos No. XUL, Figs. 68-70. sig 


wooden bars nineteen inches and a quarter 
long, every two of which are joined on the 
ends by ahinge. The two bars thus formed, 
each thirty-eight inches and a half long, are 
joined crosswise in the middle by an 
iron band furnished with a hinge also, 
which, in using the bed, serves to keep 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 11 To 13 
YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
* No. IIL, Figs. 15-24, . 


those on the rim; after each four windings 
fasten the double cords each with a stitch on 
the card-board close to the last winding. The 
double cords partly lie over and partly under the 
windings, like those on the rim. In the middle 
of the ring to which the double cords were fast- 
ened fasten a second ring, covered with double 
stitches, for the handle. Having bound the lid 
of the box on the projecting edge of the upper 
surface with brown silk, paste the card-board 


Fig. 1.—StTEEL Biue WATER-PROOF CLOAK. Fig. 2.—STEEL Biue WaTeER-PROOF CLOAK. 


covered with braiding on the lid; on the outer FRONT. Back, 
edge of tMis set the embroidered cloth scallops, For pattern and description see Supplement, For p&ttern and description see Supplement, 
which are cut in one piece from a circular piece No.L, Figs. 1-10. _ Nol, Fi 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM II To 13 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD.—BACK. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. XVI, Fi ey 


gs. 76-82, 


fastened on both sides with button-hole stitches of maroon saddler’s silk, and 
work the point Russe embroidery with 
black silk as shown by Fig. 2. Bind the 
upper and under edge of the case with 
braid, in doing which fasten in a piece 
of elastic cord on the upper edge and a 
brass ring om the under edge. Having 
made the smaller cover to suit the size 
of the parasol in the same manner as the 
larger cover, cut for the strap of double 
drilling one strip au inch and seven-eighths 
wide and eighteen inches long, ornament 
it as shown by Fig. 1, and fasten it to 
each of the two covers about two inches 


from the upper edge. Finally, 
sew on maroon worsted fringe and 
two bands furnished with a button 
and button-loop to hold the para- 
sol and umbrella together as shown 
by Fig. 1. 


Embroidered Twine Canvas 
Traveling-Bed, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 396. 

Tuts bed is designed for trav- 
eling in a railroad car or stage- 
coach. It consists of a piece of 
twine canvas fastened to a wooden 
frame, which is spread out on two 
opposite seats, and covered with a 
plaid or traveling-shawl. When 
not in use the frame is folded by 
means of hinges, and, together 
with the shawl, is inclosed in a 


strap, making a convenient portable bed. The frame consists of four polished 
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YEARS OLD.—BAck. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. ITI., Figs. 15-24. 


half long, thirty inches wide, and ornamented 
in cross stitch embroidery with black and red 
worsted, in the design given by Fig. 94, Sup- 
plement ; it is fastened on the bars so that the 
latter are entirely covered with the material. 
Before fastening the material cut a slit in each 
side where it comes on the hinge, and bind 
the edges with ribbon. 


Traveling Wall-Pocket. 


See illustration on page 396. 


Tus wall-pocket is designed to hold such 
gs. 1-10. articles as are constantly used in traveling, and 
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may be easily hung up in a sleeping-car or state- 
room. ‘Ihe original is made of Jight brown car- 
riage leather, ornamented in chain stitch em- 
broidery with dark brown saddler's silk, bound 
with worsted braid of the same color, and 
trimmed with brown fringe. To make the bag 
cut, first, of carriage leather one piece each from 
Figs. 28, 29, and 31, Supplement ; Fig. 28, be- 
sides, of double material; and two pieces from 
Fig. 30. Then work the embroidery on the 
separate parts as shown by the illustration and 
indicated on the pattern (Fig. 32, Supplement, 
gives the design for the flap), and cover Fig. 29 
on the wrong side with the outer material from 
the upper edge to seven-eighths of an inch be- 
yond the dotted line indicated for the fold of the 
_ flap. Bind the separate pieces with braid, except- 
ing that part of the outer edge which afterward 
at the same time forms the outer edge of the 
wall-pocket, and baste, first, Figs. 30 and 31 on 
the front, then the latter on the back, with the 
aid of the illustration, and according to the cor- 
responding figures. Now bind the outer edge 
of the wall-pocket with braid, trim it with fringe, 
and furnish it with elastic cord loops and but- 
tons. For the strap cut of double carriage 
leather one strip forty-six inches long and one 
strip three inches and three-quarters long and 


an inch and a quarter wide each; cut one end 


of the longer strip in a point, and ornament the 
upper layer of both strips with embroidery, as 
shown by Fig. 38, Supplement. Bind the double 
material with braid all along the outer edge, 
fasten a buckle on the shorter strip, and sew 
both strips to the wall-pocket from the under 
side as shown by the illustration ; cover the seam 
made by doing this with a row of braid stitched 
on. ‘The pointed end of the longer strip is 
slipped through the buckle, by means of which 
the strap may be lengthened or shortened as may 
be required. 
Embroidered Traveling-Bag. 
See {illustration on page 396. 


Tus bag is of dark brown carriage leather, lined 
with the same, and ornamented in point Russe, half- 
lka, and eatin stitch embroidery with saddler’s silk 
fn different shades of brown, The bottom and lower 
art of the bag are interlined with thick card-board. 
the latter cut for the long sldes two pieces each 
sixteen inches and seven-eighths long and inches 
and three-quarters wide (high), for the bottom cut one 
piece of the same len and six inches and a half 
wide, and for the short sides cut two pieces each six 
inches and a half long and three inches and three- 
quarters high. Bind each of these picces on the outer 
edge with a bias strip of shirting or muslin seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, and overseam the long and 
short sides together. Then cut of double catriage 
leather for the long sides of the two pieces each 
sixteen inches and seven-eighths long and sixteen 
inches high, and for the short sides two pieces each 
six inches and a half long and fifteen inches and a 
quarter high; allow half an inch extra material all 
around on each piece for the seams. Ornament the 
onter pieces in point Russe embroidery as shown by 
Fig. the border on page 204 of Harper's Bazar, No. 
12, VoL V., gives the d for ss is), and on the 
front side of the bag work the initial lettera. Join the 
long and short sides of the outer material, stitching 
the former on the latter, sew up the lining from the 
wrong side with a back atitch seam, and draw the ma- 
terial over the lining so that the seams come exactly 
on each other, and the material and lining form an 
even line on the under edge. Then join the material 
and lining four inches from the under edge with close 
button-hole stitches of brown silk, insert the joined 
card-board ae and button-bole atitch the under 
edge to the binding of the card-board pieces. In a 
similar manner button-hole stitch the bottom of the 
card-board interlining, which ia covered with carriage 
leather on both sides, to the . On the upper edge 
of the long sides of the bag stitch in a cane h 
an inch wide and aixteen inches long, or a steel hoop, 
join the double material of each short side there with 
ack stitches, and then set on the handles of double 
carriage leather as shown by the illustration; the 
seams of the handles are covered by cross bands of 
te ea A button and elastic loop serve to close 
r- a eo 





PRETTY PEPITA. 
1 


N all Seville there was not a prettier maiden 
than Pepita. Her eyes were black as sloes, 
her rich brown cheeks glowed like damask roses , 
and when on festal days she wore her shoes with 
silver buckles, her scarlet laced bodice, and the 
filigree arrow in her jet-black braids, she was 


the admiration of all beholders, and especially 


of poor José, the image vendor. 

She was the sunshine of his life. But for her, 
indeed, and the elastic temperament of the mer- 
rv-hearted fellow himself, existence would have 
offered but few attractions to him. He was mis- 
erably poor. The little room where he lived 
was open to the wind and rain, and could boast 
of no furniture save a straw pallet and José’s 
work-table. ‘This last was strewed with plaster 
images of qvery description: pretty little statu- 
ettes to please the poor but critical lover of the 

beautiful, and wonderful green and yellow par- 
rots, dogs, and cats to please the children, with 
whom José was a great favorite, many a little one 
having become the fortunate possessor of one of 
the brilliant treasures by offering a kiss in pay- 
ment. 

A little apart from the rest of the articles lit- 
tered about the table stood something closely 
hidden from view by a green baize cover. The 
images knew what it was. It had been their 
companion, or that of their brothers and sisters, 
for many months; but, saving their knowledge, 
José’s secret was hidden from all the world be- 
sides. The thought of it cheered his heart like 
wine all through the toilsome days as he wan- 
dered up and down the streets of the big city, 
balancing his image tray upon his head, and cry- 
ing his wares in many a neat little verse that he 
made up as he went along. He would build air 
castles about it as he ate his frugal dinner of 
black bread and olives under some old archway 
or shady green tree; and at night his farthing 
candle flared and burned down to the very sock- 
et, while José, softly talking to himself, cnressed 
his darling secret with loving fingers, and labored 
skillfully and proudly toward its completion. 
‘When finally the candle, after one last sputter, 
went out, and left him in darkness save for tho 
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stars that peeped through the roof, José would 
fling himself upon his heap of straw to dream of 
his secret and Pepita. 

This latter, however, gave him but scant en- 
couragement. She was a flower girl, and sold 
flowers in the market-place; and when all the 
gay young gallants of the city would stop to buy 
a rose and speak a flattering word, how could 
she spare much thought to José, who could only 
show his devotion in his humble, beseeching eves ; 
for the thousand nameless attentions a young, 
strong man can render to a delicate, pretty wom- 
an were monopolized by Antonio, the son of the 
rich miller. 

Many and angry had been the discussions in 

the miller's family about this strange infatuation 
of Antonio's. 
. ‘*That you, Antonio, who, with your hand- 
some face and father’s long purse, can take a 
wife that will advance you in the world—that 
you, I say, should fling yourself away upon Pe- 
pita—a pretty girl, 'tis true, and honest enough, 
maybe, but—” | 

‘¢ Stop, mother!” cried Antonio, his forehead 
darkening into an angry frown: ‘‘no more of 
this. Pepita I must and will have, so havea 
care how you speak of my future wife and the 
mistress of this house.” 

The mother shrank back and said no more. 
From childhood this only son had been petted 
and indulged, until now, in his manhood, he 
carried every thing before him with a high 
hand; and as she looked on her husband, who 
was daily growing more and more feeble, she 
felt that it would not be very long before his 
sceptre would pass from him into younger hands, 
and that it behooved her not to irritate the fu- 
ture master. Yet this enforced submission to 
Antonio’s whim was a bitter trial to her, for she 
was a proud woman and accustomed to rule. 

‘¢TIt is a sorrowful thing to nurture children 
and find you have only warmed vipers into life!” 
she said, bitterly, to her husband, after Antonio 
had quitted the house. 

‘*Nay, nay, wife,” returned the miller, indif- 
ferently, ‘*‘ Antonio is no viper; but you pull the 
rein too hard sometimes. For my part, I say, 
let the lad have his lass—she is a pretty one; 
but I remember when you would have carried 
the day over her head.” 

So saying, the miller returned to his pipe; but 
the mother’s heart was sore spite of the compli- 
ment. The matter had gone beyond soft speech- 
es, she thought, and that was true; but where 
soft speeches avail nothing angry words will but 
do harm, and so it proved in this case. 

Antonio had long admired Pepita; she was 
always his chosen partner at all their merry- 
makings ; many and many a moonlight stroll had 
they taken on the outskirts of the town; the 
filigree arrow she wore in her hair was his gift , 
but as yet he had not spoken of his love. 

But now, his heart burning with anger at his 
mother’s ill-timed words, he hurried from home 
straight to the market-place, merely stopping 
on his way at a gay little booth to purchase a 
betrothal ring. 

It was just about sunset, and Pepita was pre- 
pene to go home; she had, as usual, sold near- 
y all her bouquets, but two of the finest still 
lay at the bottom of her basket, for she felt sure 
that Antonio would come, as always, to claim the 
ornament for his button-hole, though to-day he 
was so strangely late. 

All her companions gradually departed, how- 
ever, and Pepita, with a heavy heart, was about 
turning homeward, when she espied Antonio 
close upon her. He looked unusually eager and 
excited, and a thrill, half of terror, half of joy, 
passed through the girl's slender frame as she 
stood bathed in the sunset glow which lighted 
up her braids, her velvet cheeks, and her slum- 
berous dark eyes with a new charm; stood wait- 
ing for the handsome young lover—for lover her 
heart told her he was before he had spoken a word. 

‘ Pepita,” he cried, breathless with excite- 
ment and the haste he had made, and taking the 
bouquet she held toward him, but retaining the 
hand also, ‘“‘every day you give me your love- 
liest bunch, but to-day you must accept this in 
return.” And on the willing little hand he 
slipped the betrothal ring. ‘‘ Now you are not 
only Pretty Pepita, but Antonio’s Pretty Pe- 
pita!” he cried, exultantly, as he snatched a re- 
luctant kiss; and drawing her arm within his, 
they walked out of the market-place into the 
golden light which bathed field and meadow, and 
seemed to them an emblem of the glorious hap- 
piness love had brought to their hearts. 

In the shadow of the market-place, however, 
resting his image tray against an old wall, stood 
José. He had been waiting’ there patiently, 
hoping that, if Antonio did not come, Pepita 
might allow him to walk home with her, for she 
lived in a distant quarter of the town. And now 
the sorrow he had been dimly dreading for so 
long had come upon him, and he stood motion- 
less, trying to nerve himself to bear it, when the 
happy lovers passed him. 

As Pepita saw him a faint feeling of compas- 
sion that he was in the darkness while she was 
in the light, a wish to do something to brighten 
the loneliness of this faithful fellow, induced her 
to hold toward him the remaining bouquet, with 
a careless ‘‘Good-night, and pleasant dreams, 
José!” 

He made no motion to take the flowers, and 
she tossed them petulantly into the street, where 
the dust smirched their innocent freshness. 

The lovers passed on, but José carefully lifted 
up the little bouquet (he was too tender-hearted 
to leave the flowers there to perish before their 
time), and carrying them home, he placed them 
carefully in bis one cracked blue mug, but this 


. Night, for the first time in many months, the 


veil was not lifted from his precious secret, and 
José, looking out into the quiet starlight, strove 


to face his sorrow manfully, and Jearn to henr it. 
- ™ rT » ® « * 


The weeks flew by, but brought no comfort 
for José. It seemed to him that wherever he 
went the happiness of Antonio and his own deso- 
lation were thrust upon him. He was contina- 


ally meeting the lovers strolling about arm in 


arm, for Antonio had persuaded Pepita to aban- 
don her daily task of selling flowers in the mar- 
ket-place. 

‘* My wife need do nothing but beautify m 
home,” he had said, proudly, and Pepita, wi 
a happy blush, had declared to herself that she 
could do that to perfection. Still sometimes, to 
tease her lover or punish him for some trifling 
quarrel, she would return to her old stand in the 
market-place, and then she would be surrounded 
by her former admirers, and laugh and jest with 


them, turning a cold shoulder on her betrothed, 


until, satisfied that he had suffered sufficiently, 
she would relent, and become once more gentle 
and loving. 

Antonio submitted to all these caprices with a 
good grace, for not only his heart, but his ambi- 
tion was entirely satisfied with bis choice. . 

Pepita was so lovely, even the duke himsel 
had noticed her, asked her name, and bought 
some of her flowers, and all Antonio's friends 
with one voice declared that he was a most for- 
tunate man. 

As he looked on her ripe young beauty, he felt 
a thrill of pride to think that all was his: with 
the handsomest wife in Seville, the largest mill, 
the most hospitable house, what more could he 
desire ? 

I am afraid the love he had for Pepita was 
compounded of many feelings, and was far from 
the single - hearted, self- sacrificing, passionate 
devotion José had felt, nay, still felt in his heart 
of hearts, though he was trying to teach himself 
to look upon her as Antonio's wife, and to ac- 
cept his fate without repining. To a strong, 
determined soul like José, much was possible , 
but as yet his heart was sore within him, and 
since the fatal evening when his hopes had with- 
ered he had not lifted the veil that shrouded his 
secret. 


I. 


While the careless lovers reveled in their hap- 
piness, and José struggled with his sorrow, the 
hot summer months drew near, bringing with 
them a terrible curse that darkened alike the 
homes of the rich and the poor: people began 
to move cautiously about the streets, with fear- 
ful faces, and every day a few more houses dis- 
played the hideous yellow flag; for the plague 
had smitten Seville. 

All who could fled from the city. The miller’s 
family invited Pepita to accompany them, and 
José, much relieved on knowing her safe, offered 
his services to the committee the duke had or- 
ganized as nurse for the sick, and found such 
occupation for both brain and hands that Pepita 
was for a time forgotten. 

He was sharply reminded, however, that his 
sorrow was merely pushed aside, not forgotten, 
when one morning, about a week after he had 
entered upon his new duties, as he was hurrying 
along the quarter of the town where Pepita 
lived, his heart suddenly stood still with horror, 
for out from the window of the house where he 
had often seen her sit, -gayly nodding to friends 
and acquaintances below, waved the terrible yel- 
low flag. 

With ashen face and stammering speech José 
questioned the old cobbler who was smoking his 
pipe beside his idle bench: he could not leave 
the city, and so sat awaiting his fate with a sto- 
lidity engendered of despair. _ 

‘*You thought she had gone away? Ah! 
poor lass! she came to pack up her finery, and 
the plague seized her. When the miller’s folks 
stopped for her she leaned ont of the window 
and told them she felt ill, and they never waited 
to hear more, but scuttled off—more shame to 
them, say I.” | 

‘** But Antonio? surely he did not desert her?” 
cried José, huskily. 

** He had to take care of his own handsome 
face,” returned the cobbler, with a touch of 
scorn. ‘‘leastways she was left alone. All the 
people in the house ran .away when they heard 
she was smitten. I went and told the commit- 
tee of her, but never a one of her friends has 
been to ask after her but you. If she lives to 
get well, she won't be Pretty Pepita ;” and spite 
of his own forlornness, the cobbler felt a gleam 
of compassion for the vain, coquettish little 
neighbor, who, if she should escape the death 
she was then battling with, would be shorn of 
all the charms she valued so highly. 

José knew well the transmuting touch of the 
plague. He had seen too much loveliness be- 
come hideous deformity, in the short experience 
he had had of nursing, to doubt for a moment 
that Pepita’s beauty had gone never to return; 
but he scarcely bestowed a thought on that. To 
save the precious life no time was to be lost. 

Hurrying to a poor but kind woman, a neigh- 
bor whom he had often befriended, he secured 
her services as nurse for Pepita. 

‘*T am alone in the world, Master José, and 
I don’t fear the plague, and if I can save your 
sweetheart for you, trust me, I'll do it.” 

The kindly soul hastened to take her post by 
the sick-bed, and José hurried back to his du- 
ties; but his heart felt like lead as he thought 
of the danger to the precious life he would so 
gladly have purchased with his own. 

The neighbor’s well-meant words, unheeded 
at the time, returned again and again to fill him 
with a delicious half hope that yet was half de- 
spair. Could it be possible that, if Pepita's life 
was spared, he could ever do any thing to win 
her love? Would Antonio keep his troth spite 
of her lost beauty ? 

With these thoughts filling his mind, and the 
thousand petty cares for the sick occupying his 
hands, José passed the long summer days, while 
the plague, having spent its violence, slowly de- 


made her. 
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parted, and Pepita, after a long illness, woke 
again to life. 

Several times a day José went to inquire after 





her and see that she needed nothing; for the 


duke, in return for José’s devotion to the sick, 
allowed him to take what he wanted from the 
hospital stores. As Pepita verged toward con- 
valescence, José sent her every day some little 
offering to cheer her sick-room—either a rose, a 
bunch of sweet grasses, a cluster of fine grapes, 
or a ripe juicy peach. He felt greatly encour- 
aged when the nurse told him that Pepita, 
though too weak to talk, always welcomed these 
gifts with a smile, and unconsciously to himself 
a strong hope was springing up in his heart; but 
this was destined to be rudely dispelled. 

One day Pepita was so mach better that she 
asked to be placed near the open window, where 
she could feel the soft breezes, and hear the hom 
in the street below, for almost all who had fled 
had now returned to the city and their usual avo- 
cations. As, assisted by the nurse, she passed 
the looking-glass, Pepita carefully averted her 
eyes from it, and taking up the fresh, dewy bou- 
quet that stood in a vase on the window-ledge, 
she, for the first time, spoke aloud some of the 
thoughts that filled her heart. 

**T am a most fortunate girl in having such a 
sweetheart, am I not?” she asked, holding up 
the flowers with a smile to the nurse. 

‘*There’s not many a one like Master José, 
that I will say,” returned the other, wiping away 
a tear with the corner of her apron. 

‘* José?” said Pepita, a little sharply. ‘I 
am speaking of Antonio, who has sent me so 
many love-tokens during my sickness.” 

‘* Every one of the peaches and flowers and 
things Master José sent, bless his kind heart! 
which is just breaking for love of you,” cried the 
nurse, vehemently, defending her favorite. 

‘**T don’t understand you,” said Pepita, haugh- 
tily, a faint, sick feeling stealing over her. ‘* You 
say these are from José ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied the other, timidlv; for Pe- 
pita’s eyes were flashing and her bosom heaving 
strangely. 

‘“'Then I will have none of them!” and with 
all her remaining strength she flung the flowers 
out of the window, and sinking in a miserable 


-heap on the floor, swooned away. 


The despised flowers fell at the feet of José, 
who had come, as usual, to inquire after Pepita, 
and the poor fellow, as he for the second time 
stooped to pick up what she rejected, understood 
the whole at once. His face was very pale, but 
he suffered no word to escape him. Yes, bis 
last faint, sweet hope was gone! Hencefor- 
ward he would steel his heart against any such 
delusion. With dull, heavy steps he sought his 
little attic. Once again his cracked blue mug 
was adorned with Pepita’s scorned flowers, and 
for the first time for many weeks he drew aside 
the baize covering from his secret. 

Long and earnestly he gazed at his treasure, 
while anger, despair, and love strove within him 
for the mastery. At length he raised his hand 
to shiver his idol into pieces, but something held 
him back; his hand dropped at his side, and 
burying his face on the table, José wept away the 
bitterness of his heart in tears of which no one 
need have been ashamed. 

And Pretty Pepita? Alas! she no longer de- 
served the name. The delicate complexion was 
all roughened and seamed, her Jong braids had 
been cut off, her bright eyes were dimmed. In- 
deed, her best friend would hardly have known 
her. 

As soon as she recovered from her swoon she 
bade the nurse bring her the looking-glass, and 
then she sternly gazed at what the plague had 
A few short weeks ago and Pepita 
would have sunk under the shock of beholding 
her altered face, but her faculties were be- 
numbed by the greater blow of Antonio's deser- 
What did.she care for beauty now? The 
whole world was darkened to her. 

But she was still so weak that she was soon 
compelled to let the nurse help her back to bed, 
where she lay for hours with closed eyes, but 
not asleep, as her faithful attendant fondly hoped. 
No; she had too much to think about and re- 
solve upon to be able to sleep. 

Toward evening she opened her eyes, and ina 
weak but firm voice bade the nurse tell her all 
she knew about the miller’s family, and especial- 
ly about Antonio. When she heard how they 
had abandoned her, and that Antonio had now 
been nearly a month in Seville without coming 
to inquire after her, she grew.so pale that the 
nurse cried in fright: 

‘“* Ah; how Master José would scold me for 
making you so unhappy !” 

‘*Not a word of him,” said Pepita, recovering 
herself by an effort. | 

‘* No, indeed, since you will have it so,” re- 
plied the other, subinissively; ‘‘ but if you only 
knew—” 

‘*Hush!” said Pepita, warningly, for her 


heart was still hard toward José: hard because 


she was so absorbed in her own sorrow; ‘‘ some 
day, perhaps, I will hear more of him, but now 
tell me only what I want to know, and help me 
to get well, for I have much to do.” 

Thus counseled, the nurse did as she was bid- 
den, and Pepita forced herself to eat and drink 
and grow strong, for she knew she had a hard 
task before her. 

ML 

Soon after dawn, a week or two later, a slight 
woman's figure issued from the house where 
Pepita lived; she was dressed in a gray stuff 
skirt and mantle, and carried a bundle in her 
arms. With slow, faltering steps she moved 
along, until near the outskirts of the town, and 
at length, overcome by the unwonted fatigue and 
agitation of mind, she sank down half fainting 
on a large stone by the way-side. 

Pepita—for she was the lonely traveler—had 
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suffered much in the last few days, and the old 
gayety and waywardness had vanished with her 
beauty; she looked aged and wom, for Antonio's 
desertion had strained the undisciplined heart al- 
most to breaking. The day before she had sent 
for him, and coldly returned to him the betrothal 
ring and all the little gifts he had made her; 
and Antonio, though ashamed of his own base- 
ness, did not attempt to justify his heartless con- 
duct, and was but too thankful to be released 
from his vows to one who had lost all resemblance 
to the beautiful girl he had wished for his wife. 

Very bitter were Pepita’s thoughts as she sat 
slightly shivering in the cool morning air: two 
months ago and xhe was the envy of all her 
friends, admired and caressed by every one; 
and now she was utterly solitary and forlorn, 
without one being on earth to care whether she 
lived or died. 

As if to contradict her repining thoughts, a 
tall, light figure sprang over the wall at her side, 
and José, seizing both her hands in his, in his 
delight cried, joyfully, 

‘* Pepita, darling Pepita, it does my heart 
good to see you!”’ 

He would not have ventured to address her 
thus in the old days, but matters were now re- 
versed between them, and José felt all his cour- 
age and manhood strengthened within him as 
he gazed protectingly at the drooping figure be- 
fore him. 

‘‘ Dear José, this is most kind,” said Pepita, 
repressing a sob. It comforted her sad heart 
greatly that he never seemed to notice her al- 
tered looks, when every other face had expressed 
horror or pity on beholding her. 

It would be idle to say that José did not feel 
the change down to his very heart's core; but, 
after all, he had loved Pepita for herself, not for 
her beauty, and as he saw how lonely she was, 
and how pleased to see him, a wild hope again 
darted acrose his mind. 

Bat in a moment Pepita roge, and holding out 
her hand to him, said, 

“‘Good-by, José. I have never half believed 

in your goodness until now, and if we do not 
meet again, remember Pepita will never forget 
you.” 
‘* Why should we not meet again?” cried 
José, impetuously. ‘‘Surely, Pepita, you are 
not going to leave Seville ?” 
_ Do you sup she retorted, with a flash 
of her old haughty pride, ‘‘that I can bear to 
live here and have the finger of scorn pointed at 
me; to see my stand deserted, while all flock to 
buy flowers of those who could not once have 
been named in the same breath with Pepita? 
But what a fool I am!” she said, relapsing into 
a tone of patient endurance. ‘‘It is not. only 
that my pride is humbled, but, José, I think my 
heart is broken!” And covering the poor changed 
face with her slender fingers, she burst into a 
passion of tears. 

And José was powerless to help! He could 
have cursed his miserable poverty as he stood 
looking at the weeping figure before him: if he 
only had a palace, that he might invite her to 
share it! And then there awoke in him a de- 
termined purpose that he would try to rise above 
the miserable lot that had bitherto contented 
him, for he had now something to work for: and 
as he thought of his secret he uttered a silent 
thanksgiving that his hand had been stayed from 
its destruction, for that might aid him in his 
purpose. 

So cheered was he by this resolve that his 
voice was as gay as ever, when Pepita rising to 
continue her journey, he declared he would ac- 
company her a little way and carry her bundle. 

‘*'Tell me where you are going,” said he, when 


‘at length she forbade him to accompany her 


farther. 

‘‘ T hardly know, ” she answered, wearily; ‘‘any 
where that I can earn a crust and shelter. But 
what matters it, José? Forget me, and be 
happy !” 

‘*T shall never forget you, and when the time 
-comes I shall find you if you are at the very ends 
of the earth!” he cried, in his strong, hopeful 
voice; and as Pepita went on her way alone, his 
words recurred again and again to her mind, 
and though she did not understand what he 
meant by ‘‘ when the time comes,” yet it was 
balm to her wounded spirit to know that he had 
spoken truly in saying he would never forget ber. 

It was in a little village but a few miles from 
Seville that Pepita took refuge; her weakness 
prevented her from seeking farther, and as she 
was not known there, she felt as remote from old 
associations as if she were a hundred miles away. 
A friendly woman with several young children 
took her in, and as Pepita was skillful with her 
needle, patient and kind with the children, and 
very quiet and uncomplaining, her hostess was 
well satisfied. 

But as the weeks rolled by into months, and 
more than a year had passed away since she 
parted from José, Pepita began to feel a yearn- 
ing to hear from him, to know if he still held 
her in his heart, as she now cherished the thought 
of him. Yes, José's patient waiting had borne 
its reward! In the long, uneventful davs Pepita 
passed, the image of José had grown more and 
more dear to her; and though she conld not 
think of Antonio’s desertion of her without a 
pang of wounded feeling, yet he had been long 
since dethroned, as unworthy, from her heart, and 
José put in his place. 

But as she heard no sign, she began to droop. 
He had not proved faithless—she trusted him 
too entirely to believe that—but he might be ill; 
might, remembering her past coldness to him, 
fear she could never learn to love him; and so, 
by degrees, she came to the determination to go 
‘o ~eville and find out what had become of him. 


She carefully concealed her face, which had | 


regained much of its old freshness and charm, 
under a large gray hood (for she declared to her- 
self that she did not mean to be discovered), and 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


passed once more through the old familiar streets 
of Seville. 

There was an unusual stir and excitement vis- 
ible among the passers-by, and Pepita, asking 
the reason, was told that the duke had that day 
thrown open his picture-gallery to the public, 
especially to show a charming new statue that 
had been executed by a native artist. 

Thinking that her best chance of seeing or 
hearing of José was at this exhibition, for she 
well knew his love of art, Pepita followed the 
crowd, and entering the duke’s gallery, stood 
breathless before the statue, which was raised on 
a rich pedestal in front of heavy crimson dra- 


peries. 

Why did her heart give a sudden leap and 
then stand still, while blinding tears filled her 
eyes ? 

The statue was called ‘‘ Maidenhood,” but 
Pepita recognized herself as she was in the old 
days that seemed so long ago. 

And the artist? Who was he? Down the 
long room came a young man in a velvet blouse, 
and by his side, chatting familiarly with him, 
was the duke. 

Pepita needed but one glance to recognize 
José; and as they passed near her she tried to 
shrink back among the crowd; the movement 
not only displaced her hood, but attracted José’s 
restless eyes, and in an instant, with a glad, low 
cry, he was at her side, and Pepita knew she had 
not been forgotten. 

Slipping away from the throng out into a quiet 
by-street, they poured out their hearts to each 
other, and José told how he had received so 
many orders from the duke and his friends that 
his fortune was secured, and he had intended to 
set forth that very week in search of her. 

And when Pepita faintly murmured that it 
was not for her, poor, ugly, and friendless, to 
mate with him, the rising young sculptor whom 
the duke had taken under his protection, ‘‘ My 
love,” he said, ‘‘you have made my fortune, 
and must consent to share it; in the old days, 
when I had no hope of winning you, I worked 
in secret on your statue; it was my companion 
for many a month, and I loved it better than 
my life. After you left Seville I determined to 
make a name and a home for you, and J began 
by modeling little trifles, one of which attracted 
the duke’s notice; he came to my attic, and 
when he saw your statue, which I had completed, 
he told me I was_a genius, and ordered it for his 
new gallery; and so,” added José, modestly, 
“if it had not been for you, dear love, I should 
still be poor José, the image vendor.” 

** Ah, José,” said Pepita, with regret, ‘‘I can 
never be again what you thought me!” 

‘* Hush!” he answered, gazing fondly at the 
blushing face: ‘‘to me you have always been, 
and always will be, ‘ Pretty Pepita.’” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 

Mr. Gillott’s Sale.— A courageous Picture - Dealer. — 
Art Twaddle.—Our eo nee ce eucn ee 
ambitious Drawing-Master.—Sir Edwin Landseer. 

HERE have been two remarkable sales by 
auction in England lately. The more im- 
portant was that of the late Mr. Gillott’s pictures, 
probably the finest collection that was ever 
brought to the hammer. He was the famous 
stee] pen manufacturer, and, like many men of 
his class, took a pride in purchasing the best pro- 
dactions of modern art. It is said that ‘lurner, 
in spite of his passion for money, was not favor- 
able to this description of patron, and that Gil- 
lott had a difficulty in interviewiug the great 
painter, and only obtained access to him under 
pretense of being a brother artist. ‘‘I have 
brought you some of my pictures, Sir, to ex- 

change for some of yours,” said he, producing a 

great sheaf of bank-notes. But whatever he 

paid ‘Turner and others has been realized over 
and over again in the present sale. Never has 
been seen such an enthusiasm for canvas-backed 
ducks. Not even standing-room has been pro- 
curable at ‘‘ Christie's” throughout the week, and 
the net result of it all, including a trifle of £5000 
or so for violins, is nearly £200,000! The great 
buyers, as usual, were dealers—notably Agnew, 
of Manchester. It is said that, notwithstanding 
the five per cent. of commission, it is cheaper to 
authorize these gentlemen to purchase for you 
than to buy yourself, which seems strange enough, 
since there 1s an obvious advantage in their run- 
ning up the biddings; but snch is the rage for 
perce at present in London that what would 

ave seemed extravagance a year ago is now 
only making a good investment. On the pres- 
ent occasion Agnew bonght a picture of Miiller’s 

(not on commission) for £3900. No sooner was 

it knocked down to him than two gentlemen, A 

and B, at once applied for it, both prepared to 

advance the asual ten per cent. upon his purchase. 

‘* Really, gentlemen, I don’t know to which of 

you it belongs,” said he; ‘‘ you asked me at the 

same moment. Perhaps you had better draw 
lots.’ 

They did so, and the lot fell upon A. In 
the mean time, however, it had struck that gen- 
tleman that his enthusiasm had perhaps carried 
him a little too far; £4290 was a larger sum to 
give than it had seemed to be. ‘‘ My dear B,” 
said he, ‘‘I will not take the advantage fortune 
has offered me. The picture shall be yours.” 

‘*'Thank you,” answered B, dryly, to whom 
the same thoughts had been occurring, and who 
was intensely pleased at finding himself excused 
from so enormous an outlay; ‘* but I can not ac- 
cept so generous an offer. I wouldn't rob you 
of that Muller for the world.” 

Agnew, perceiving how the case stood, at 
once observed, *‘I am quite ready to take the 
picture back on my own hands ;” and did so, and 
l«efore the day was over had sold it to C. C 


| tuok it home, asked a couple of Royal Academi- 


cians to dine with him on purpose to admire his 
bargain, and this is what they said: ‘‘ The price 
would be a fancy one even for a good specimen 
of the master, and this is by no means a good 
one. Wants tone; bad grouping,” and all the 
rest of the things that painters are so ready to 
say of the production of a professional brother— 
even adead one. The next morning C appealed 
to Agnew, and for the second time that astute 
gentleman relieved his purchaser of his bargain, 
which he finally disposed of the same afternoon. 
Even if he had not been fortunate enough to do 
so, the transaction would have ‘* paid” him in the 
end, for A, B, and C, all picture fanciers and 
men of fortune, now entertain a higher opinion 
of their professional guide and of his judgment 
than ever. Indeed, 1 have heard it said that it 
will always “‘ pay,” when Agnew is buying on his 
own account, to give him ten per cent. for his 

urchase. Commercially this may be, and doubt- 
ess is, the case, but to one who is not blinded 
by the mere fashion of the thing there is nothing 
more ridiculous than the chatter about art, and 
the value that 1s assigned to this or that picture 
without the least regard to its intrinsic merits. 
I can never forget how, five years after the fa- 
mous robbery at Lord Suffolk's—where some of 
the greatest ‘‘miracles of ancient art” in the 
world were cut out of their frames and hidden 
up a chimney in Whitechapel—that one or two 
of them, not, indeed, the most celebrated, but 
each worth its 2000 guineas or so to Mr. Agnew, 
were hawked about London (and offered to Sir 
Charles Eastlake, the president of the Royal 
Academy, among others) without finding one art 
patron to offer more than a ten-pound note apiece 
for them, being ‘‘ obviously only second-rate im- 
itations of the old masters.” Nay, two years ago 
a Turner and a Gainsborough were on view in 
London, at a certain auction-room, which ap- 
peared to all the cognoscenti, including the great 
Agnew himself, as two of the happiest specimens 
of those great masters’ style. Nothing was amiss 
with them, indeed, except the suspicious fact that 
neither of them had been engraved. Only just 
before the sale commenced a little Jew picture- 
dealer suddenly pressed his dirty thumb against 
one of them, and cried out, ‘‘ Why, mother of 
Moses! dish paint is wet!” which it really was. 

A rather striking incident is said to have taken 
place when Sir Edwin Landseer's picture, ‘‘ The 
Painters,” was knocked down for nineteen hun- 
dred guineas. A certain drawing-master—not 
altogether unknown, I believe, to the art public— 
cried out, ‘‘I painted that myself, and got but 
twenty-five guineas for it.” The sensation among 
those who heard him was, as you may imagine, 
considerable. The revelations concerning M. Du- 
mas have familiarized us with the fact that it 
is not every author who vrites the work that is 
published under his name; but the application 
of this principle to art is novel. In all proba- 
bility the drawing-master either made a mistake 
or told a malignant falsehood. But it is stated 
that the purchaser of the picture in question was 
a little staggered by the unlooked-for exclama- 
tion, and was not reassured when some ‘‘ d—d 
good-natured friends” informed him frankly that 
they did not consider ‘‘The Painters” to be a 
‘* characteristic” specimen of Sir Edwin’s style. 

Scarcely had I written the above ‘‘ gossip” 
when a friend comes in to tell me that Sir Ed- 
win Landseer, whose health has long been fuil- 
ing, was placed this very morning (May 9) ‘‘un- 
der control” by the Commissioners in Lunacy. 
Under such circumstances, had he been a lesser 
man, I would have expunged ‘‘‘The Painters” 
story ; but the reputation of the king of animal 
painters is unassailable. Through his very ex- 
cellence, indeed, in that line his wonderful pow- 
ers in other walks of art (and notably in that of 
landscape) were apt to be overlooked ; and every 
body knows the indignant reply returned by a 
famous wit when Sir Edwin offered to take his 
likeness: ‘‘Is thy servant @ dog, that he should 
sit to you?” 

It must be confessed that people don’t talk so 
much rubbish about the old masters as they talk 
about wine, and that the former class are not so 
numerous; but still they do their best to add to 
the great sum of human weariness and boredom. 
Why should they? Folks don’t talk such non- 
sense about literature. If any person should 
protest that Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Count Robert 
of Paris,” though ‘‘an inferior specimen of Ars 
style,” was still a very valuable production be- 
cause it was his, and worth all modern fiction 
put together, would he not be held down by the 
whole strength of the company till the keepers 
should come with their strait-waistcoat and take 
him away from under the dinner-table to his 
proper place? 

By-the-bye, speaking of the old masters— 
though the circumstance has no connection with 
lunacy—lI should have mentioned that a cabinet- 
picture of Mr. Gillott’s, by Greuze, ‘‘ Domestic 
Fehcity,” was purchased for your New York 
Museum of Arts for 240 guineas; and a grand 
‘* Bird's-eye View in Holland,” by De Koning, 
for 575 guineas. There were also bought for the 
same institution Bonnington’s ‘‘ View of a Cha- 
teau,” £350; Constable’s ‘‘ Rustic Landscape,” 
£367; his ‘‘ View of the Stour,” £682; and his 
‘* Weymouth Bay,” £735 , ‘also a chrome at the 
same price. A Gainsborough portrait of the art- 
ist, £346; Turner's ‘‘ Kilgarron Castle,” £630 , 
and the same, with bathers in the river, £2835! 
The largest price given for any picture was £4567, 
paid (I think by Agnew) for ‘‘ The Junction of 
the Thames and Medway,” by Turner. 

The other great auction sale which has taken 
place among us was that of Wombwell’s Menag- 


erie, of which it has been facetiously written, 
‘*'The lion of the sale, if the bull may be par- 

| doned, wus the elephant.” 
A few months ago the 7imes had to chronicle 
the death by drowning of the eldest son of its 


proprietor, Mr. Walter, M.P.; and this last week 
the son of one of its principal contributors, Dr. 
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Dasent—whose letters signed ‘‘ Habitans in Sic- 
co,” may have come under your eye, but whose 
books are certainly familiar to you—has perished 
by the same means at Oxford. He was a young 
man, it seems, of exceptional promise. 

Onur agricultaral difficalty, as I foretold you, is 
increasing. The Union has now spread into half 
a dozen counties, and bids fair to become a pow- 
er. Their demands are moderate, and yet the 
farmers declare that they can not be granted; 
while the landlords, on their part, protest that 
their land is let as cheap as it can be already. 
Some of the leaders of the movement show a re- 
markable clearness of intelligence; there is no 
rant nor clap-trap in their speeches; but the ig- 
norance of the rank and file is such as might be 
expected from the supineness of our governments 
—until this present one—with respect to educa- 
tion. Of the state of ignorance of our criminal 
population the Rev. R. Tomlins, chaplain of the 
city jail, Manchester, reveals some particulars 
that would be laughable if they were not so sad. 
Many of his grown-up flock are utterly unable to 
inform him as to whether they do, or ever did, 
belong to any religious body. The question is 
altogether unintelligible to them. He asks a 
boy of what religion he is. ‘‘Do you mean 
what trade my father is working at?” was the 
reply. Another answered to the same question, 
‘*A Liberal” (which, I should think, was true 
enough); and a third, as if to adjust the balance, 
replied, “‘A Tory.” When asked what prayers 
he had been taught, he answered, ‘‘ Orange and 
Blue.” One poor outcast girl, to whom he spoke 
of the world beyond the grave, observed that she 
‘‘ thought she had heard tell of” such a place, but 
imagined it to be for the rich people only. -I am 
glad to think that, in education at least, matters 
are not so bad as this across Harper's Ferry, 
which is your faithful correspondent’s name for 
the Atlantic. R. KEMBiE, of London. 

P.S.—Let me cry ‘‘ Peccavi!” in respect to 
the statement in my last that the wife of that in- 
jared innocent, ‘‘Sir Roger,” has sued for a di- 
vorce. .The wish, perhaps, was father to the ru- 
mor, but at present she dwells with her enfran- 
chised lord—for he has just been bailed out of 
Newgate—in all meekness and duty. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


To PREPARE RHUBAEB FOR Pixs ox Tarts.—Cut the 
stalks from the plant, ridding them of their leaves. 
With a knife scrape off the outer skin, and cut trans- 


versely into little pieces, being sure to remove any — 


fibres that adhere, just as you do in stringing beans. 
To each pound of this substitute for fruit allow half a 
pound of sugar if for immediate use, one pound if 
designed to keep as a preserve. The addition of a lit- 
tle grated lemon rind is esteemed by most persons a 
great improvement to the flavor. Spice of any kind, 
however, may be added if fancied. This is the most 
common use to which rhubarb is put. 

Moox GoosrpeErry-Foo..—Cut up and scrape as 
much rhubarb as will be enough to half fill a glass 
bowl of the size you wish to use. Stew in enough 
water to cover it well. When tender, rub through a 
colander to a smooth pulp. To a quart of the fruit, 
well sweetened and flavored with lemon peel, add a 
quart of sweet cream, stirred smoothly in till well 
mixed. Heap the bowl up high with whipped asylla- 
bub. If you have no cream, substitute a quart of cus- 
tard, made with the yolks of six eggs. In place of the 
syllabub, use the whisked whites of the six eggs, sweet- 
ened with elx table-spoonfuls of fine white sugar, and 
brown the top ahghtly with a hot salamander or clean 
shovel. 

Wine.—Rhuobarb is eaid to make a sparkling white 
wine of good flavor. Stew the cut-up stalks in water, 
and to each gallon of the strained juice allow three 
pounds of eugar. Treat exactly as you do other 
home-made wines. " 

Dumriine.—Stew the fruit with a little sugar, and 
lay upon a thin sheet of pastry. Fold up, tie in a bag, 
boil, and serve with sweet sauce, or simply butter and 
sugar, as you choose. 

Puppine.—Stew in water, with one pound of sugar 
and the peel of one Jemon, enough rhubarb to make a 
pint of marmalade when done. Add a quarter of a 
pound of butter, one gill of cream, and the beaten 
yolks of four eggs, with the whites of two. Bake in 
pans lined with puff paste. 

Suzrset.—Wash very clean a dozen stalks of rhu- 
barb. Boil ten minutes in a quart of water. Strain 
this juice, and add half a pound of sugar, with a little 
pure essence of lemon... Set aside in a pitcher for some 
hours. When ready to use it, add plenty of cracked-up 
bite of ice, and you will find it to be a pleasant and 
cooling beverage. 

Caprrat JELLty Caxz.—One pound of flour, half a 
pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, four eggs, half 
acup of sour milk, one tea-spoonful of soda; or use 
sweet milk and add two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tar- 
tar. Flavor with lemon or vanilla. Beat up very light, 
and bake 1n shallow pans. Quince jelly is one of the 
nicest sorts for this purpose, and should be applied to 
the cake while still hot. Pile up high, and ice nicely. 

To preserve Steawpregizs.—To a pint of freshly 
gathered strawberries put a light pound of sugar. In 
a large deep dish place a portion of the fruit, strew it 
hghtly with sugar, add more fruit, then sugar, etc., till 
you have disposed of all. Let the strawberrics stand 
thus for several hours to form sirup. Put them on 
the fire in a bell-metal or porcelain-lined kettle, and 
boil rapidly fifteen or twenty minutes. When done, 
put the preserves in tumblers or half-pint jars. Cover 
them with brandy papers, using as paste the unbeaten 
white of egg. If fastened up immediately, while the 
glasses are yet hot, the white of egg will adhere nicely. 
Set your glasses in the sun for a day or two, and you 
will find the preserves keep perfectly throughout the 
year, provided always the fruit is sound at the time 
of preserving. Select the largest, firmest varieties for 
the purpose, and delay not until too late in the season, 
when the berries are more liable to mash and run to 

uice. 
STRAWBERRY JELLY.—Soak as much gelatine as is 


contained in one of Cox’s shilling boxes in cold water, 
say one pint. When thoroughly softened, add five 
ounces of white sugar, two quarts of strawberry sirup, 
made as above directed, and put over the fire for a few 
minutes, or until the gelatine is perfectly dissolved. 
Pour from the kettle into moulds or small jars, and 
you have a most beautiful and pleasantly flavored jelly. 
This recipe is meant for cool weather; if used in sum- 
mer, reduce the quantity of sirup by one-half. 
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GENERAL SCHENCK AT CHRIST'S 
HOSPITAL, LONDON. 

SHORT time ago General Schenck, the 

American minister to England, visited 

Christ’s Hospital for the first time, and the 

treasurer, Mr. Foster White, with several of the 

governors and the chief officers of the establish- 
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ment, assenbled in his honor and accompanied 
him on his rounds. ‘The boys, upward of seven 
hundred strong, were drawn up in martial array, 
and proved how carefully they had been drilled 
by the excellence of their marching and the pre- 
cision of their movements, while their brass-band 
played American national airs in compliment 
to their Visitor, ‘The accompanying engraving 
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gives a graphic representation of the interesting 
scene. 

Christ’s Hospital, or the Blue-Coat School, was 
founded by Edward the Sixth, in the sixth year 
of his reign, through the influence of Bishop 
Ridley, for the education and maintenance of 
orphans and the children of indigent persons. 
Many eminent men have sprung from the ranks 
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of the Blue-Coat boys; among others, Camden 
the historian, Bishop Stillingfleet, Richardson 
the novelist, Charles Lamb, and Coleridge. The 
site of the institution was formerly occupied 
by the priory of the Gray Friars, which was 
founded about 1225, and a portion of the old 
cloisters still remains. It is reported that Christ's 
Hospital is soon to be removed into the country, 
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and that the grounds have been sold to a rail- 
way company for $3,000,000, so that in all 
probability this interesting Jandmark of old Lon- 
don will soon disappear. It is comforting, how- 
ever, to know that the additional funds thus ac- 
quired will enable the governors to extend their 
educational privileges to girls, who seem to be 
strangely neglected in the endowments of London. 
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GYPSYING SERVANTS, 


I earnestly hope it is not {nevitable that serv- 
ants shall remain, as they have been called of 
late, the Bedouins of the Pantry, living in a 
constant state of migration from place to place. 


No hope remains of establishing any thing like a | 


proper state of things so long as this abominable 
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practice prevails. No justice can be done, even 
if the servant means to do it, during his brief 
term, to his employer ; for it is in the very na- 
ture of domestic service to require a certain 
length of experience of the habits of each fam- 
ily, the articles of their common use, their ar- 


rangements with their tradesmen, the names of 
their visitors, and a dozen other matters. 
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GENERAL SCHENCK INSPECTING THE BLUE-COAT BOYS AT CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 
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go through the trouble of training a servant, and 
then discover that he or she never intended to al- 
low us to reap the harvest of our trouble, is to be, 
strictly speaking, cheated of time and labor, and 
often in a way for which twice the servants 
wages would not compensate. As to the higher 
and more kindly relations which ought to grow up 
on the bare rock of justice, they are, of course, in 
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such ¢ases utterly out of the question. Neither 
the servant nor the employer can look on each 
other save as cheating and chented; and as to 
personal interest and attachment, it would be 
merely a mockery to talk of them under the con- 
ditions of a three months’ visit to the kitchen. 
The result of the modern plan is simply that the 
hearts of mistresses are made sore and hard ; 
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and the servants, when their prime is over, end 
in an immense number of cases by. sinking, un- 
noticed by any one, into the wards of-the hos- 
pital, where they are left to ponder on **the days 
when they went gypsying” at their leisure. 

To stop altogether this wretched fashion, which 
the present facilities of locomotion and advertise- 
ment, and the restlessness of the age, have to- 
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gether brought about, is, of course, beyond hope. 
Yet I think a good deal might be done which is 
not yet done toward putting a strong check on 
it. Each servant on leaving a place might ob- 
tain a certificate from her employer stating the 
length of time she had begn in servjce, and her 
reason for quitting it, In any case, the discoy- 
ery that a servant habitually leaves his or her 
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reach a similar position of trust and regard, can 
hardly be overstrained. It is not too much to 
say that the true human friendship between a 
good man-servant and his master, or a good 
maid and her mistress, may and ought to be one 
of the most beautiful, honorable, and blessed 
which the catajogue of earthly relationships can 
include, 


“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH.” 


places after short service should be held to be a 
fault of magnitude sufficient to bar admission 
into any well-managed household, where she will 
probably only come to infuse a spirit as way- 
ward as her own. And on the other hand, the 
value and confidence to be given to old and 
faithful servants, and the encouragement to 
young ones to remain fixed in one place till they 


“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 
NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH.” 

" LOVERS’ Quarrel” would, to our think- 

ing, have been a better title for this pic- 


ture. ‘The obstacles intended to be indicated in 


- the proverb above quoted arise rather, according 


to our view, from persons and circumstances ex- 
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oa 


ternal to the devoted pair, and usually tend, if 
their love is of the sterling sort, to knit them to- 
gether closer than ever. Under this head may 
be classed the prejudices and objections made by 
relatives, and the delays caused by misfortune, 
ill health, and slenderness of purse. Lovers’ 
quarrels do not belong to this category, for they 
are rarely symptoms of true love. Unless aris- 
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ing from a misunderstanding capable of complete 
explanation, they too often leave a sting behind 
them, and act as precursors either to a breach 
of the engagement or to the deeper and bitterer 
feuds of wedded existence. At the best, when 
lovers quarrel, often one of the pair is sure to be 
silly, perhaps both; and it is not a desirable 
prospect to have a silly partner for hfe. The 
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artist has told his story very nicely; the weeping 
girl, the indignant confidant, an the swain re- 
treating down the avenue, with temper and ob- 
stinacy plainly depicted in his attitude, are all 
capitally rendered. ‘The cause of the quarrel 
lies in the pathway in the form of a letter, and, 
in vur opinion, judging from the evidence of the 
picture, the man is in this instance more in fault 


than the woman. 
Se 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. A. B—Make a Dolly Varden polonaise of your 
figured goods, and wear it over a black silk skirt. Get 
a cashmere talma trimmed with jet galloon and fringe. 
Trim your poplin with silk folds of the same shade and 
fringe. 

FLoggncz.—Get some colorless mucilage of a drug- 

at. 

Wan ApurEr.—Your lavender silk is most bride- 
like, eapecially as you will wear a veil; but the delicate 
green tinted silk with lilies of the valley will look very 
beautiful, although not the conventional wedding 
dress. Make a polonaise with one of your silk dresses. 
The black silk will be more useful made with an upper 
skirt and basque, a8 you can then wear thin waists 
with the heavy skirts at midsummer. 

Mrs. W. A. C.—We have several times described the 
dotted Swies muslin curtains now in fashion. They 
are two separate straight widths of Swiss parted in the 
middle to tie back at each side of the window. The 
entire curtain except the top is edged with a three-inch 
fluted ruffie. A cornice is made of a plain board cov- 
ered with blue or pink cambric, and on this is fluted 
muslin. 

Hatriz.—Most widows wear a widow’s cap inside 
their bonnets, but it is no¢ indispensable. It is simply 
a tarlatan puff above the forehead, not around the 
face. 

Mas. A. C.—Use the Plain-basque Walking Snit pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

A Constant READER.—Trim your Victoria lawn with 
side pleatings and bows of the material, or else black 
velvet. Many narrow ruffles are worn. Make your 
grenadine ruffies bias and gathered. Folds will trim 
your basque well. Button-holes are worked in grena- 
dine corsages. The lining of silk or of farmer's satin 
makes them strong enough to hold. 

A. H. M.—Make your white organdy suit with a Mar- 
guerite polonaise and flounced skirt with black velvet 
bows. The evening dress of organdy should have a 
demi-train ruffled to the waist, an apron withont the 
back of an over-skirt, a three-fourths iow- necked 
basque, and antique sleeves. 

S. D.—Trim your brown silk with ruffles of another 
shade of brown. 

F. F. V.—Make your Victoria lawn with a Marguerite 
polonaise, and trim with side pleatings. 

M. E. T.—Colors are now being used as bindings and 
facings of black ruffles to brighten the dress. Make 
the poplin with a Marguerite polonaise and plain skirt. 
You have not enough material to do more. 

E. H.—White alpaca is not much used for suits and 
day dresses. The over-skirt is probably in good shape 
still. Make a basque of the new goods, and trim the 
whole dress with folds of alpaca and loops of black 
velvet ribbon. 

Mas. J. W. H.—We do not furnish addresses.—The 
vest-polonalee is suitable for alpaca. 

Ste.Lta.—Make a Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise 
of your chéné ailk, and wear with colored silk skirte.—In 
writing for patterns, mention the name of the pattern 
and the number of the paper in which it is {Nustrated. 

M. A. G@.—Brighten up your ashes-of-roses silk by 
ruffies of another shade, and wear with it a polonaise 
or fichu of black guipure, or drape a lace mantle above 
it as an over-skirt. 

Mas. 8. G. S.—Make a talma with hood like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. V., out of your black 
circular. Dress your boy in kilt-pleated skirts and 
jackets of piqué and linen. . 

A Frirnp.—Make your bishop’s lawn with a Mar. 
guerite polonaise and ruffled ekirt. Get heavy linen 
or pongee for summer traveling, or else the gray mo- 
hajr sold at 50 centsa yard. Silk sacques will not be 
much worn. 

Miss K. Q.—Trim your gray cloth cape with a silk 
band and fringe.—Covers for the Bazar cost 75 cents 
each. 

Mars. M. H. B.—We do not replace Bazars lost in the 
mail. 

J. L. M.—The point Russe embroidéry is made up 
of back stitches and chain etitch. 

Mo.Lirr.—We do not make purchases for our read- 
ere.—The necklace will cost from $5 to $20. 

Lone Trrz.—You can order the self-binder from the 
firm whose advertisement you saw. It is merely a 
portfolio to hold the Bazars temporarily, but will not 
serve as a regular binding. 

VeRmontaNa.—The cut paper pattern of boy’s suit 
Nlustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. IV., is what you want. 
Gore your silk and make a false postilion basque. 
Boy’s shirt-waists are simple blouses with belts, to 
which their trowsers are buttoned. 

N. C. M.—White folded lawn or twilled silk neck- 
ties are worn in light mourning. Instead of collars 
wear standing ruffies of white net, tulle, or clear mus- 
lin edged with footing. 

Ditemma.—Don't make a black silk with a low waist. 
Cut it a heart-ehaped basque with antique sleeves. 
Your (eas about the black grenadine are good. 
White Swiss pleatings are not now used on black 
dresees. Make an over-skirt of your three yards for 
the back breadths of the gray mohair, and put black 
velvet bands and fringe across the front. Yoursample 
will make a pretty Dolly Varden. You can wear your 
blue repped silk with a Swiss muslin polonaise. Large 
tournures are more worn than hoop skirts. 

Mes. C. W. N.—Make the puffed Swiss cap Jately 
described for a girl of one year. Get a piqué walking 
coat for her wrap. A black grenadine will be of great 
service to you. Make your summer silk by pattern 
of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 8, VoL V. 

E. N.—Kilt pleats for ladies’ dresses are made an 
Inch and a half wide; they touch each other without 
lapping. The sacque wrapper is sufficiently full be- 
bind to look well without the flounce. ’ 

PitTsF1£LD.—Box-pleated blouses, long on the hips, 
with drawing strings but no belta, are what you want 
for your girls of nine and thirteen. Swiss muslin cur- 
tains will look well in your large windows.—We are 
not at liberty to give the address you want. 

Mrs. H. A.—You can have white holland shades to 
fit cach compartment of your bay-window, and then 
put lace curtains at the entrance of the window, or 
else put lace or Swiss muslin curtains in each com- 
partment, a double curtain parted in the middle in the 
wide sash, with a single curtain to match in the nar- 


row side sashes, looping each back from the centre of 
the bay. 
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Avavsta S.—A polonaise and single skirt untrimmed 
is all you can make of your short pattern. 

Ou10.—Ruffles of the same, or else écru guipure, will 
trim your Dolly Varden. 

E. F. G.—Black velvet ribbon and fringe will trim 
your checked Japanese silk prettily. 

R. E. G.—Your silk will look well with flounced 
ekirt and plain waist trimmed with brown velvet and 
worn under a brown batiste polonaise. 

L L—The “Bazar Book of Decorum” is sent by 
mail on receipt of $1 and address. 

M. E. N.—A gray foulard or pongee with stripes 
will be pretty for spring and summer. Make it with 
a flounced skirt and Marguerite Dolly Varden polo- 
naise. Repped pique trimmed with bias bands of the 
eame is stylish for second mourning. Do not put 
black trimming on it, but wear with jet jewelry. The 
plain Marguerite polonaiee and skirt with much side 
pleating is the prettiest model for Victoria lawn. 





To Leap aLL Competirozs is the aim of ne ere 
tors of the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing achine. 
It is founded on the very best principles known to the 
sewing-machine science, and improvements in advance 
of all other sewing machines are being adopted con- 
stantly. The Wilson is rapidly gaining the preference 
of all parties that are acquainted with sewing machines, 
and it has already taken the front rank among the firet- 
class machines of this country; and its pri owing to 
its being manufactured wherelabor and mate ismuch 
cheaper than in eastern cities, is fifteen dollars less than 
all other first-class machines, which fact alone is suffi- 
cient to induce all to examine the New Wilson before 
buying any other. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. ¥.5 
algo for sale in all other cities {n the U.S.—{Com.} 


ee 


Facts rok THE Lapies.—Mrs. H. F. Tar- 
Lor, Brasher Falls, N. Y., has used a Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-stitch Machine since 1858 in 
dress-making and family sewing, without any re- 
pairs, and has broken but 2 needles in 13 years. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. —[Com. ] 
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Att Devearsrs sell Burnett’s Cocoaine for the hair. 
—(Comn.] 





Copying Wuxk..—By the menus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally neeful for cutting patterns of a}] sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
ared_ only ef Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by bruggista. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 





household use, at five per cent. upon coat of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, ppon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 


Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. . Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnol 
Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEFFERS, ,lt7g, 
LADIES’ "Snors- 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway : Mr. James McCall, 548 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address Mra. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


A. SELIG, 


Succeasor to S. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
fes on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Orfental and Camp 
Chairs. Algo, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimpas, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold,. 
silk, or worsted, in artistic atyle, at the lowest prices. . 





Daniel D. Youmans,| $500,000 IN CASH! 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


SLAND LEDGE HOUSE, Wells Beach, 
Maine.—Best house, most delightfal location, and 
finest beach on coast of Maine. House erected 1871, has 
large, airy rooms, single and en suite, lighted with gas, 
with wide halls, extensive verandas, with unobstructed 
sea view on three sides. Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Cro- 
quet Lawn; sailing and row boats, with trusty skippers; 
saddle and carriage horses. Quadrille band in constant 
attendance. Four hoursfrom Boston, by Be 
and Eastern Railroad. Terms moderate, particularly 
to families and season boarders. Apply to 
DAVIS, WORCESTER, & CO., Wells Beach, Me. 


HOW TO EARN A FEW DOLLARS. 


Take an Agency for the new Health Monthly, Tae 
Sorenor oF LTH. $248 ear Send stamp for po 
ticulars to 8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


RUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Stockings, Belts, 
Braces, &c., especially for Ladies’ use, at “* Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Truss” Estab’ts, 787 Broadway, N. Y., & 
1347 Chestnut St., Phila. Careful and correct adjust- 


ment. Experienced Lady in attendance. 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c. a package; 5 assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


> AC) FR AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
$425 sponses paid. i. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me 


€ 
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‘A RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


In view of the extensive alterations and large addi- 
tions now making to the present premises, and to 
make room for the largely increased 


FALL IMPORTATIONS, 
(now ordered), will, from and after 
MONDAY, MAY 27, 
Offer THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF THEIR ELE- 
GANT and well-assorted stock of 
FANCY 
SUMMER SILKS, 
JAPANESE SILKS, AND 
POPLINS, PONGEES, ARM 
CREPE DE CHINES, CHINTZ FOULARDS, 
PARIS PRINTED GRENADINES, GAZE DE SOIES, 
GAZE CHAMBRAIS, PARIS ORGAN- 
DIES AND JACONETS, TRAVEL- 
ING-DRESS MATERIALS, 
‘PRINTED CAMBRICS, 
CALICOES, 
&c., &€., 
AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION. 
N. B.—Purchasers are tfully requested to in- 


spect these good as the DUCTION will be found 
on EXAMINATION TO BE ACTUAL. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


In addition to the stock of DEEP-MOURNING 
GOODS, such as English Bombazines, Henrietta, Ta- 








mise, Barathea, and Crepe Cloths, Berges, Crepes, &c. 
magnificent: 


they would especial attention to 
assortment of 
BLACK IRON GRENADINES. 

These goods are all of the best make and finish, pure 

silk and wool, and are now offered at prices from 
50 cents per Yard and Upward, 
(Being an actual reduction of fully 26 per cent). 
Also, Silk Grenadines in Plain Silk and Satin Stripes, 
and Brocades, 


(In quality from medium to the richest manufactured), 
together with a full line of 
Lawne, Organdies, Cambrics, Gingha Pri c&e. 
: &c., at equally Low Prices.” eee 


A MOST .EXTRAORDINARY 
REDUCTION IN 


MOURNING GOODS. 


COMPLETE SLAUGHTER. 


IRON GRENADINES, warranted all 
SILK AND WOOL, %c.; former price, 80c. 
Much finer goods, 65c. ; former price, $1. 

One case 2 yards wide, $1 25; former price, $2. 
One case. 2 yards wide, $1 50; former price, $2 50. 
One case 2 yards wide, $1 75; former rice, $3. 
Black and White Silk-Stripe GRENADIN ES, 20c. 
SILK-WARP HENRIETTA, #1 25; former price, $1 60, 
CRAPE CLOTH, S0c.; former price, T0c. 
FRENCH CASHMERES, $1 25; former price, $1 T5. 
BARATHEAS, T5c. ; former price, $1. 
BLACK ALPACAS, 50c.; former price, 65c. 


BLACK SILKS, 


$1 65; former price, $2. 
¢1 75; former price, $2 15. 


BEST ENGLISH CALICOKS, 1 yard wide, 20c. ; 
former price, 28c. 
OBSERVE : 
JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


No. 729 Broadway, corner Waverley Place. 


T Extremely LOW PRICES 
For Style and Qualty. 











Usual 
. price. 
Solid Gold Leontine 
Chaing......csescses $22 
Solid Gold Matinée 
; CR. S cdarvereses 85 SS 
Solid Gold Nilsson Chains............ ® 65 
Solid Gold Half-Opera Chains......... 85 55 
Solid Gold Opera Chains.......--..... 88 58 


Sent C.O0.D. Privilege to examine before paying. 
F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘Worthy of the fullest confidence.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. ‘‘ Just what he represents them.”—Christian 
Unton. ‘Has a good , and is entirely reliable.” 
—Appleton's Journal. 


- NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MONITEUR 


. DE LA 





_ AND e 
MILLINER AND DRESSMAERR vor MAY on 
hand and for sale by 
GEO. B. ROYS, Bookseller and Statiozer, 
823 Broadway, N-¥. 
Price ‘Seventy-five Cents each, or Nine Dollars per 
Year. Sent to order to collect on delivery in this city ; 
out of the city sent to order on receipt of Seventy-five 
cents each, or Four Dollars and a Half for Six Months. 





Second Grand Gift Congert, 


IN AID OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF .AENTUCKY, 
(.duthorized by Act of the Leginlature of. Kentucky, 
March 16, 1371.) 


The Public Library of Kentucky occupies s splen- 
did building, recently purchased at a cost of $210,000. 
It is now open and free to the world. 

1000 Gifts in Cash (highest $100,000, lowest $100) will 
be distributed, amounting in all to $500,000, 

Tickets, $10 each; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50. 

Concert and distribution will take place t. 28, 
1872, and is under the management of Hon. TH E. 
BRAMLETTE, late Governor of Kentucky, who has 
consented to represent the Trustees. 

The Farmers and Drovers’ Bank is Treasurer. 

For full information and for tickets apply to 


THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
t Public Lib Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 
ga Circulars (giving full particulars) sent on appli- 


cation. 
M O THE RS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, ¥ 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent pec U 
Id by Druggists and Grocers. 
HI. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 





H AiR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
8 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS' PRICES. 
98 inches long, weight 23 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $13 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 33 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 
Size, My Price. Retails in N.Y. for 
Medium........... A ee agutiaeen wens $10 00 








LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only... .....ceeeees $1 
$6 2.—20 a ‘s e@eecovoaeeeo ee Been e 3 
6 98 7 eaeara nap pes ee 8 
“«4—m ‘* SE OE Sead wine shoe . 8 
“ 526 * AS 8 oa vinioatsnsee® 4380 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York City. 


Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

sv orrespondeuce answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. ‘All goods warranted. 


SPRING, cor. CROSBY 8T., NEW.YORK. 


 LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfaumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 











Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gnaprv To Fir any Ficune, and 
are fitted with the greatest accttracy, TUK NAMKBS AND DI- 
BEOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTIKB MKING PRINTKD ON 
RAO SEPABATE PIEOK OF THR PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
gots by the most inexperienced. The bust-measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 


under the arms, acrose the largest part of the shonider 





blades, and two ts i above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.........ccceceee No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ « il 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... ** 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .......... “ 17 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 va Old) saves sannwenewerss ete ateanse aS “ 98 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


S years O1d)......ccccccccscnccccsscscccccses “« 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
GALE OND) eisiaa 0555.6 coc te tw noe elastin ne ai ease eee ae ST 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)... ‘* 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to 9 as old). “ 81 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years O1d)....-.-eeseeececconen " 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke a Night Slip ee” and Shirt).. 
MARGUER TE POLONAISE WALKING | 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER...........++ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
6 to 15 years Sag janiwtes et baek eee eee ee 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AN 
 SMOKING-CAP...........- sie nwedea sees » 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Re ea i oh ehateceaie e 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRES 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... ss 
WATTEAU ap ate Bader 8-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 
a eure. VEST -POLONAISE WALKE- 


&6& & &2 & B 


28 8 6 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for gir) from 5 to 15 years old).... * 2 
LADY’S orca E WRAPPER.........+-seee: “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dreseing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Sy Aa AG ou peeve) rer re. se ee 
pron-front Over-skirt 
and eae skict SulMen ealee naan 6 oeeea Sane. a 3 
DOLLY VAR 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ..........- 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALE- ; 
ING SUIT, with Cape........-.-seeeessees -“ 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘* 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... ‘¢ OL 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘* 28 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 


skirt, and Walking Skirt..........-..-see+e9 “98 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years O1d).....-.eecceescceseres 25 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Namber of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


oe a ee 
MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 

atalogu d 

M ONEY caece outa ML Bisaore, oe ae ebors, Vt. 


N WALKING SUIT.......... AL 


d 
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ATE | 
» 


RK PAT" 
SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky ap rance, brilliant 
aneHe, and pure Oe Pee he ae Bein made: of 

eve nest materi e vely ex other 
Mohaire nae sold.in the United Statea. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the iene retail Dry-Goods Mere 
chants in all the igading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

ew Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece, 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 


ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C@., 
: 427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Onited States. 


Sole Importers of this Brand for ¢ 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
i more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with 
. imperfect and ir- 
<3 regular - worked 
== button-holes. 
‘3 They give uni- 
& versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
are worth their 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
with full direc- 
“4 tions for use, sent 


by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of 50 

oe we tn . ew 

traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 


cents. Local and 
cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING!! 
WITH ANOVELTY PRESs! 






















The best ever made for the pu rpose, 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating andinstruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 


AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 
Send for a & illustrated Pamphlet 

<> toBENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
 349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston 

[) WM. Y. Evwarps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
iw KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market St. 
Philadelphia; J. F. EDWAEDS, 120 N. Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef. 
ferson St, Chicago :—Manufacturer's Agents. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per. 
Jume, and is in every respect superior 
Jor TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 


Moulton Rolls, 
ee Most Durable: 
Double 

| oa = 


Spiral Cogs, 


Easiest Work- 
ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
N Metal Journal 

Casings. 


NO WEAR OUT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St.. N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” gf 


“DOMESTIC 


Se 





. 
, 
. 


































woe 
SS. 





A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 
A DOMESTIC 


Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


*"WILL LAST A i Sap S 6 ea 
LIFETIME.” ws = = =< YD. 
Address ee 

“DOMESTIC” 8S. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


JuNE 15, 1872.) 407 


ATP. MEDICINAL TORPEDOES, 


new concretions 





In the shape of fierce cathartics are falling into disrepute. 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
is driving them out of use. It is the mildest and moat venial of all laxatives, 
Instead of weakening the stomach and bowels. it gives them tone and vigor. 
Other purgatives leave the excretory p in an unnatural condition, and 
er there, often more 
have been violently e 
lishes a regular habit o 
rior to any “ Bitters ;” and its parifying 
excels that of any blood 
licious! Sold by ali druggists. 


ficult to remove than those that 


mpered. The Seltzer Apcrient, on the hike 
au 


body. As an spretizey and exhilarant it 
nfluence on the vitiated animal fiuids 


depurent in the Materia Medica. And then, how de- 








Harper &, Brothers’ Commencement of the 45th Volume. 


Latest Publications, 


THE DESERT OF THK RXODUS. Jourmeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai aud the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Parmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of 8t. John's Col- 
lege, Cambrid With Maps and numerous I)lus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition aud C., F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

2. 

LORD KILGOBBIN, ANovel. By Cuarces Leven, 
Author of ‘Charles O'Malley," &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

3. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Inclading Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Pauar Suitu, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
816 pages, Cloth, $1 00, 


4. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 
Brovueguam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


6. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spencer F. Barrn, with the 
Assistance of Emiuent Men of Science, 12mo, Cloth, 

, 6. 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. By F. W. Ros- 


inson, Author of * True to Herself," “For Her Sake," 
**Carry’s Confession,” &c. 8vu, Paper, 50 cents. 


7%. 

ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Ws. J. Rourg, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of pith High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. — Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $8 00. 


8. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—_The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life. —T wo Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman's Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 


9. 

TALMAGE’S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Wirt Tatmagor, delivered in the rooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

10. 

HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Otiver Twist. With 28 [tlustrations. 

50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Cuvzzirwit. With 59 Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60. 
11. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxg Tyegman, Author of ‘‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

12. 

GRIF, A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
gxon, Author of ‘Joshua Marvel," “ Blade-o’- 
Grass,” &c.. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 





tw Harrzz & Brotures will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. . 


tw Harper's Catacocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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NEW DESIGN 
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DER PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL 





Beautinies the complexion by removing Funnies and all 

other ble disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


AAO AT AEBS 


“POWDERG 


TRY.JT,SOLD'BY-GROCERS. I 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 








For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 831 Penrl St., New York. 









TOT THEA-NECTAR, 
bly pA ace A Pure Chinese Tea, 
( The Best Tea Imported. 

sy _ Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
al Put up in our trade-mark Half- 


* Pound and Pound Packages only. 
80 and 60 Pound Boxes 

For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt, Atlantic 4 Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P.O. 5506. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1872. 


CONTENTS: 


THE GERMAN GAMBLING SPAS. 

ILLustgatTions.—Wiesbaden: the Gartev.—In- 
valids at the Spa.—View of Baden-Baden.—The 
old Castle.—The Trinkhalle, Baden.—Ex rience 
of a Novice.—The Conversationshaus, Baden In- 
terior.— The Conversationshans, Baden ; Exterior. 
—Diagram of Roulette.—Gambling Saloon, Wies- 
baden.—Diagram of Rouge-et-Noir.—A Lackey re- 
ceiving a Stranger. — Venerable Gamesters. — 
Countess Kisselef.—The Cursaal, Wiesbaden.— At 
the Kochbrunnen.—Bridge of Boats at Mainz,— 
‘Please don't die bere."—At Ems: a Believer in 
“the Waters."—At Ems: those who go there to 
pick up a little Money.—View of Ema.—At Ems: 
those who go there to drop a little Money.—Bis- 
marck.—A genuine Croupier. 

THE MOUNTAINS. —IIL Icuusreatep BY PoRTE 

RAYON, 

Iut.cstRaTIons.— Arched Strata.—The Chimney 
Rocks.—North Fork Gap.—Refused to be com- 
forted.—Great Expectations.—Karr’s Pinnacles,— 
The Race.—Cliffa of Seneca.—The Clerk.—The 
Country Store.— Old Sam Bonner. — Cathedral 
Rock, Mouth of Seneca. 

THE HEBREW EXODUS. 

I.tusTRaTIoNs.—Sinai: Valley of the Convent 
of St. Katherine. —Summit of Mount Sinai.—Abra- 
ham's Well at Beersheba.—View from the Summit 
of Sinai.—Wady Wut&b.—Map of the Hebrew Ex- 
odus.—Jebel ‘Arddeh.—Modern Bedouin of Sinai. 
—Ras Sufsdfeh, from the Plain.—Gate of the Con- 
vent of St. Katherine.—View from the Cleft ou 
RAs Sufsafeh.— WaAdy Felran. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emirro Casretar.—( First Paper.) 
With a Portrait. 
AUNT PEN'S FUNERAL. 
CALIFORNIA.—II. Wuat to Sex THERE, AND How 
To Szzit. By Cuarces Norpuorr. 

ILLustEaTIons.—Summit of the Sierras.—C. P. 
Huntington.—Alkali Desert, Central Pacific Rail- 
road.— Bloomer Cut.—Flume and Railroad at Gold 
Run.—First Office of the Centra] Pacific Railroad. 
—Secret Town; Trestle from the East. — Green 
Bluff.—Map showing Points of Interest to Tour- 
ists.— Central Pacific Railroad Hospital. — The 
Geysers.—California Live-Oak.—Piute Squaw and 
Papoose.—The Yosemite Valley.—Donner Lake, 
Crested Penk, and Monnt Lincoln, — The Big 
Trees.—View near the State Line, Trnckee River. 
—Lake Tahoe.—Boating on Donner Lake. . 

ONE NIGHT IN VENICE. By Caroutnr A. MERIGaHI. 

ILLustRatIon.—"' The Gondola beside the Ter- 


race pausing." 
GRANPERE. By An- 


THE GOLDEN LION OF 
TuONY TROLLOPE. 
IntusTraTtions.—Hend-Piece. —*' Oh, George, if 
ou could know all !""—‘ Then I will protect her 
m you.” 
DORN RUSCHEN, THE MYTH. By Rosg Terry. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


ILuusTzations.—" What Time can he make ?”— 
“Vesta was seated on a low Stool.” 


JOHN WESLEY AND HIS TIMES. 


OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Toaoxeray. 
Cuaprer VI. Down Stairs in the Dark. 
Cnaprer VIL. Cloud-capped Towers and gor- 

geous Palaces. 
Cuarvrer VIII. Immortelies. 


TWO OF MY LADY-LOVES. 
WHILE SHE SLEEPS. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


gS a ot 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Hagpgr’s Magazinx, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrrr's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Haerxr's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrrer’s Weekty, and Harper's 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazin, WERKLY, or 

Bazak toill be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Suusoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. ‘ 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or BazaR 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haerer & Brorurre is prefer- 
mule to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. c 


Tres ror ApvFRTIsinc IN Harrer’s Periontoars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500: Half Page, 
$250 - Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly). — Inside Pages, $200 per Line, 
Outaide Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Planos for 
£290? We Fost Sem — 
ess than make any 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
» Of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
seg We haveno Agenta, but ship 

direct to familics at Factory 

y price, and warrant Five Years. 
fe nd for illustrated circular, in 
: @ Which we refer to 300 Bankers, 

Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you PB nor. uaing our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
U. 8, Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





» 


work for us tnan «at anything else. Particulara free. 
Brinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


ee a Oe oe ee 
Arron tor Wanted,.—Agents make more money at 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and 80 arrangod as to be oy 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting u material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakere in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who Is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz ts to New York—the higheat 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. “On receipt of pos 
above eanuegee will be sent to any address free of 
cha In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no paralicl, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trast, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this on will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


648 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—reaa the tol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The pepe Machine ex- 
cels in many important pointa. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belo g to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathe j Sopeeing, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. <A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman's fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child's dress, with many tiny 

leats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

nestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
‘ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.,, 
548 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren's Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. | 
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nt and Back View 


No. 822, ro 
Lady's Polonaise Over-Dreas, with ape Nine even 
sizes, 80 to 46 inches bust measure. t on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small's Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
sbowing their size, the amount of clo , trimming, 
&c., eyes with instruction for cutting and mak. 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when hed. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents, 


ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


ae ___HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. 


Y 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MrtopEons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTEREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 


‘ The “STAR-SPANGLED 
S1 ILL A HEAD! BANNER,” Illustrated, 8 
pages, Ledger size, overfowing with charming ee 
of all kinds to suit ALL persons. The auperb bouque 
of ‘‘Moss Roses,” is atill sent free, and thia paper a 
whole year for only 75 cents. 25,000 Chromos now 
adorn as many homes. Specimens, 6 cents. Address 
Banner, H e, N. H. 
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FACETIZ. 


Tuy toast of ‘The La- 
dies” might have been given 
at a recent literaty Denduct 
thus: ‘‘ Woman—the fairest _ 
work in all creation. The 


edition is large, and no man 
should be without a copy.” 


——— ed 
An Iceland judge, we are 
told, asked if all the ju 
were united. ‘' Yes, judge, 
was the reply, “we're all 
frozen together.” 


es 

A witness in court who 
had been cautioned to give 
@ precise answer, to ever 
question, and not to tal 
about what he might think 
the question meant, was in- 
terrogated as follows: 

“You drive a wagon 2?” 

“No, Siz, I do not.” 

“Why, Sir, did you not 
tell my learned friend so this 
moment?” 

‘6 No, Sir, I did not.” 

“Now, slr, I put it to you | 


on your oath: you drive | 
& wagon ?” . 
‘*No, Sir.” f 


F 


“What is your occupa- 
tion, then ?” 
«+t drive a horse.” 


Tar Lann or Cang—The 
piste where sugar comes 
m. 





Why is a beauty like the 
engine on a railway ?7—Be- 
cause she draws a train aft- 
er her, scatters the sparks, 
transports the mails (males), 
and makes us forget time 
and space. 


eet 
One of the candidates for 
the Hawaiian Legislature is 
in favor of the repeal of the 
kanawai hookamakama. 
es 
There are no more sav- 
A Cherokee Indian 
chief isin Paris. He is go- 
ing to study for the bar. 
name is Mr. Wood—very 
well chosen for an ex-inhab- 
itant of the forest. Helooks 
first rate in the newest male Parisian fashions. In fact, 
they seem to have been especially designed for the 
adornment of an ex-wood denizen. 
re 


The Chinese picture of ambition is a mandarin trying 
to catch a comet by putting salt upon ita tail. — 
enact Perce 


A STIR IN THE KITCHEN. 


It is said that, emulous of the example of her Cale- 
donian sister, the English female Domestic Servant is 
about to initiate a movement to better herself, and to 
form an association to protect her interests against 


that worst of all despote, enemies, oppresso 
and Nown-trenders Misaie Prelimin: conten 
ences have already been held in halls and kitchens of 
the first respectability; and as soon as the weather is 
finally settled a great open-air meeting will be called 
at an hour convenient to those whom a hard fate com- 
pels to dish up a late dinner, at which the following 
programme be recommended for adoption, as 
essential to the comfort, happiness, self-respect, and 
independence of all those whom suskumstances o lige 
to resort to domestic service for their livelihood. e 
nee the agitation may not extend to America. 

o Servant to accept an engagement until she has 
first received a satisfactory character of the Mistress 
who is anxious to secure her assistance. 

Public waiting-rooms to be established, at which 
Mistresses shall attend (at their own cost), to be in- 
spected and questioned by their inten employées. 

No Servant to permit, on any pera. e slightest 
difference in the quality or quantity of thé provisions 
supplied to the parlor and the kitchen. The best tea 
always to be provided, and an abeolute prohibition to 
be placed upon the use of moist sugar. 

o Mistress to enter her own kitchen without giving 
previous notice of her intention to its occupants. 

No cobb sideboards, store-rooms, or cellars to 
be kept locked. : 

Free access to the beer-barrel. 

No Servant to be rung up in the morning, or expected 
to retire to reat at a certain hour at nighf. 

No interference to be allowed with a Scrvant’s dress, 
of which she is to be considered the best and onl 
judge. Artificial flowers, veils, jewelry, parasols, chi- . 
gnons, and high-heeled boots to pass unquestioned | 
and unnoticed. 

No restriction to be placed on kitchen company. , 
Male friends to have the entréé to that apartment 


the Eyeglass!” 


Sgconp Strancer. ‘“‘Hum! Ha! Yes! I can’t help thinking 
First STRANGER. “The ‘Funereal old Frump’ is my W2/e, Sir!" 
Seconp STRANGER. ‘‘ The ‘ Prodigious old Porpoise’ is mine! Let’s go and have some Tea!” 


whenever it may be agreeable to them. (This last 
stipulation to be a sine quay non.) 

‘old meat to be eaten only at breakfast, luncheon, 
tee, and supper. 

har-women to be engaged to undertake such oner- 


ous and disagreeable duties as washing, scrubbing, 


black - leadin rates, lighting fires, preparing the 
rooms for che: et tion of the famil in the moraing: 
making beda, cleaning boots and knives, etc. 

Servants with musical tastes and acquirements to be 
ee oe = of the pianc. ree 

supply of newspapers, m es, an ews, 
and a subecription to a circulating library for the ex- 
clusive accommodation of the kitchen. 

The total abolition of the irksome and barbarous 
custom of washing at home. 

All such degr : 
*¢ character,” and ‘‘ maid-of-all-work” to be forbi den, 
and, in their stead, ‘‘situation” or ‘“‘ engagemen 
ef galary ” 6 testimonials,” and ‘“ general domestic” to 
be employed. The word “kitchen” to be gradually 
discontinued in favor of “ Servants’ Apartment.” 

Two half-holidays a week. Vacations at Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and a month’s leave of ab- 
sence in the summer (without any deduction from 
salary) for the sea-side, etc. 

An evening party once a month. 

The Sunday _quesson to be a matter of special n 
tiation; but leave of absence on that day to be 
considered to apply to the whole of it, and no hour 
2 be re for the return of domestics to their duties 
atn 

All salaries to be paid in advance, and Servants to be 
ae to draw as'much money as they please on ac- 
coun 

‘Servants not to be required to give warning, but all 
existing customs, as regards notice, wages, etc., on the 
part of employers, to remain in full force. 

The extension of the franchise to Domestic Servants. 


No caps. ° 
_ Gore on Crasorr—Taking a turn on the tread-mill. 


—_.—_»—___—- 

To wake JAM Tant.—Leave out the sugar when you 
preserve your plums. . 

——_@—_—- 

“Wat Tuty HAVE Bropeut iT To.”—In the window 
of a shop iu an obscure part of London is this an- 
nouncement: ‘‘Goods removed, messages taken, car- 
pets beaten, and poetry composed on any subject.” 


terms as * place,” *S wages,” . 





First STRANGER. “I declare, Sir, that Women are getting more outrageously Decoltay every Day. Just look over there at that Prodigious old Porpoise with 
she’s a more Festive-looking Object than that Funereal old Frump with the Fan!” 


MUSIC. 
I used to hear 
**You have an ear,” 
And fancied it was true. 
An ear, forsooth! 
Well, well, 'tis trath— 
So has a donkey, too! 
I would id not 
That or, 
My brow is ooeitie clammily, 
For I’ve been away 
For a week to stay— 
To stay—in a musical family! 


From morn till night 
Black notes and white, 
Like teeth, at me were gnashed; 
With fiddies, harps, 
reat gia Spe rahe 
j sacra and cras 
i poor brain th 


robs 
Like triple bobs, 
My brow is oozing clammily, 
And I would [ had ne’er 
Been tempted there— 
To etay in a musical family! 
Oh, take away 
’ That fiddle, pray— — 
I'll give it no encomium! 
at harp as well— 
And ye ee sell 
Piano an rmonium ! 
roe bore I vote 
The faintest note— 
It makes my brow feel clammily! 
It is weak I know, 
But did you ever go 
To stay with a musical family? 


If they ask again | 
They will ask in vain; 
Consent I ne’er can give; 
And with both ears full 
Of cotton wool : 
Henceforth I mean to live. 
From do, re, mi. 
I fain would flee: 
My brow is oozing clammily 
- At the thought of what 
' Was once my lot— — 
To stay in a musical family! 


FLOWER AND FRUIT. 


“‘ How lovely,” said Amelia Jane— 
Delight her face illuming, 

As on they wandered down the lane— 
‘“‘The fruit trees in full blooming! 


‘‘ How sad that they should fade so soon, 
Ami shed their petals snowy: 

Would they might last through May and June, 
They're so uncommon showy!” 


‘¢ Amelia Jane,” her Jove replied, | 
‘““The notion’s foolish—very ! 

We should not get, did blooms abide, 

--Our apple, pear, or cherry. . 


“And so about their swift decline 


ee 
Srortixne Inrz_tiexnor. —A horsey 
mention made of the “ Latin Races,” wish 
where they were held. 


a 
Mevroat Mzu.—Wine “laid down” too long may “lay 
up” ita imbiber. 


CAPITAL (VERY!) AND LABOR. 


The following items in connection with the Shorter- 

- Mme-and-More-Mon 
‘‘ A lunar telegraphic dispatch 
the Moon has struck work. 
ight hours a day are quite enough for such a clever 
ow to shine in, and declines to carry his bundle of 

_ sticks any lon, 
t consternation throughout the whole of the Solar 


‘‘A report comes from Holland that all the Dutch 
clocks have commenced striking. They are deter- 
mined not to work more than twelve hours a day. It 
is believed, however, that the government will deal 
with the offenders under the Winding-up aet, as 
strikes are not allowed in Holland.” 


THE MARCH OF INTEL- 
LECT. © 


_ The late Prince Albert 
once paid a visit to a school, 
and heard the teacher make 
one of the classes go through 
what is termed, in the phra- 
seology of pedagoguea, an 
object lesson. 
‘Now, can you tell me 
any thing about heat ?” was 
one of the questions, ; 
A bright little man held 
forth his hand, as much as 
tosay thathecould. _. 
‘Well, now, my boy,” 
said the teacher, “ what do 
you know ?” , 
‘* Heat expands,” said the 
boy, in the jerky style of de- 
_ livery characteristic of his 
years. -‘‘ Heat expands— 
cold contracts.” 
__ The teacher looked at the 
Prince for approval. The 
Prince bowed his head, and : 
smiled approbation. The 
teacher, eager for more such 
smiles, went on. 
- “Very good,” he said 3 
*“now give me an example. 
“In summer the days are 
long; in winter the days are | 
short.” 


ores ae 
A “ Chicago sufferer” who 
made New- Year's calle had 
his cards artificially smoked, 
to remind his hosts of the 
great fire. 


—< 
A SeEriovs Turn—The 
twist of one’s neck. 


————@——-—— 

If a law which it was 
found neceegary to put in 
force in the seventeenth 
century in England were to 
be resumed to-day, it wonld 
cause an immense downfall 
of chignons. It was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ All women, of what- 
aver age, rank, protean oo 
or degree, whether ns, 
wives, or widows that chal 
from and after this date, im- 
pose upon, seduce, and be- 
y into matrimony any of 
his Majesty’s male subjects 
by scents, paints, cosmetics, 
washes, artificial teeth, false 


Spanish wool, iron stays, hoo h - heeled 

or bolstered hips, shall incur the ens of the 
force against witchcraft, so , and the lik 

and the marriage, upon conviction, - stand n 


eo 


r 7 


For.though the loseom may be fine, 
I canes plums are better.” 


man, hearing 
to know 





tation have reached us: 
rts that the Man 
e represents that 


r. This announcement has caused 
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AUGUSTUS HATES CALLS. 


“ Augustus, Love, let me extreat you! Do not give way to any Insane Demon 
strations of Delight before the Servant if she says they're Net at Home!” 


THE PICNIC. < 


PLayFuL WIpow. “sume me Down, Mr. Figgins!’ 
[The gallant little man did his best, but fell—in her estimation forever! 
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CHILDREN’S AND LADIES’ SUMMER SUITS. 
Fig. 1.—Axsert Vicror Satror Suit (with Cur Pargr Pattern). Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Lovts XV. Costume. Fig. 8.—Lapr’s Watreau Costume. 
(Out Paper Patterne of the Albert Victor Satlor Sutt, graded to Ju Boys from 4 to 18 Yeare old, in Nine Sizes, from 91 to 90 Inches Chest Measure, will de sent, Prepaid, by Matl, on receipt of Twenty-five Conte.) 
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DEATH IN LIFE. 


Here do I sit, a mourner, 
With my dead before my eyes; 
Flashed with the hues of life is he, 
And quick are his replies ; 


Often his warm hand touches mine; 
Brightly his glances fall; 

And yet, of all the earth, am I 
The loneliest of all! 


In piteous, prayerless burial 
I laid him—oh, so low! 

And closed my heart above the place, 
That none might ever know. 


Some mourners feel their dead return 
In dreams, in thoughts at even; 
Ah, well for them—their best beloved 

Are faithfal still in heaven ! 


But woe to her whose best beloved 
Though dead still wanders near ; 
So far away when by her side 
He can not see nor hear! 


Mine walks the earth—he comes, he goes, 
In busy rounds of life; 

-His gains and chances counteth he; 
His days with joy are rife. 


Careless, he meets me day by day, 
Nor thinks of words once said. 
Oh, would that love could live again, 
Or my heart give up its dead! 





Children’s and Ladies’ Summer Suits. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—A.BeErt Victor Saitor Sort (witH 
Cour Parser Pattern). ‘This pretty suit is the 
favorite of the season. The origihal is made of 
navy blue cloth, trimmed with black braid and 
gilt buttons. The material, of course, can be 
varied to suit the taste. The dress is extremely 
easy and picturesque, and deserves its popularity. 
The pattern is furnished in nine sizes, from 21 
to 29 inches chest measure, to fit boys from four 
to nine years old. The size is taken by passing 
a tape measure entirely around the body, straight 
under the arms. No other measure is required. 





k DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus pattern comprises two articles—sailor 
blouse and knee pantaloons. 

Sa1torn Biovuse.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, back, sleeve, collar, and cuff. 
Cut the front, back, and sleeves with the longest, 
and the collar with the shortest, straight edge 
laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid making a 
seam. Put the pattern together by the notches. 
Close the seams and set on the collar. Place 
the middle of the collar even with the middle of 
the back, and hold the collar toward you when 
sewing it on. Gather the sleeve at the bottom 
and set on the cuff. Close the seam and gather 
the top, place the seam at the notch in front, 
and sew it in the armhole, holding the sleeve 
toward you when suwing it in. Sew a piece of 
tape on the lower end of the blouse, and run in 
a piece of elastic braid in order to shirr the waist 
to fit the form. ‘The extra fullness of the waist 
droops over the pantaloons. The garment is 
cut whole in the front and back, and is put on 
over the head. The cravat is tied loosely in a 
sailor knot at the opening of the collar. A 
quarter of an inch is allowed for seams on the 
patterns. 

Knee PantaLoons.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, front of waistband, and 
back of waistband. The seven holes show 
where to set the buttons up the side of the leg on 
the front part. Lay three pleats at each side of 
the seam in the back between the notches. 
When cutting add an inch and a quarter of cloth 
at the bottom of the pattern for a facing, and 
leave spring enough at the seams so that it will 
fit well when turned up. Fut in the pockets be- 
tween the notches on the outside seam. In 
sewing on the front waistband (which is the 
shorter) let the band lap so that it can be stitch- 
ed on smoothly across the top of the pantaloons. 
In sewing on the back waistband place the mid- 
dle at the seam in the back, and let it extend to 
the edge of thefacing. This facing is cutin the 
back part at the side seam, and is of sufficient 
width to allow the front waistband to lap over 
and button smoothly. These pantaloons button 
on a shirt-waist, which is worn under the blouse. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams on the 
pattern. The pantaloons are trimmed around 
the bottom and up the outside seam of the leg 
with two rows of fine braid, and the buttons are 
set between the rows, the sailor collar and 
sleeves of the blouse being trimmed to corre- 
spond. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for boy 
four years old, 3 yards. 

Add a quarter of a yard for every year of age. 

Quantity of braid, 4 yards. 

Number of buttons, 12. 

Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Louis XV. Costums. Skirt 
and basque-waist of rose-colored faille, trimmed 
with flounces of the material. Louis XV. over 
dress of maize sultane, with black satin stripes, 
scalloped on the edge and bordered with black 
satin bias folds. Frill of Mechlin lace, with 
bow of maize crépe de Chine edged with black 
satin, and lined with rose-colored faille. Rose- 
colored parasol. Hair confined by a rose-colored 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Wartreav Costume. Skirt 
of striped faille in two shades—Sévres blue and 
pale blixe. Polonaise of pale chiné blue sul- 
tane, edged with a pleated ruche of the mate- 
rial of the skirt, with a bias fold through the 
middle. Pompadour parasol of blue silk, lined 
with white. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1872. 


G@& Harper’s WEEKLY for June 22 
will contain a gratuitous and splendidly 
illustrated 


BOSTON JUBILEE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing many new and exceedingly 
interesting engravings of views in and. 
about Boston, with an entertaining and 
graphic Sight-seer’s Guide to the nota- 
ble places of the city and its vicinity. 
No visitor to Boston can afford to do 
without this magnificent Supplement. 





war Cut Paper Patterns of the Albert Victor 
Sailor Suit for Boys from Four to Twelve Years 
old, tllustrated on the first page of the present 
Number, are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
five Cents. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement in last Number. 

"er Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Boys and Girls’ Gymnastic Sutts ; 
Dresses, Blouse-Waists, Aprons, Lingerie, ett.; a 
Sull assortment of Infants’ Clothing, Ladies’ Gar- 
den Hats and Gloves, Sofa-Pillows, Clothes-Racks, 
Crab Napkins, Embroidery Designs and Medall- 
tons; an Alphabet for Marking Children’s Cloth- 
ing, etc. ; with brilliant literary and artistic attrac- 
tions. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


CCOMPLISHMENTS have a different 
definition at different periods; those 
things which were deemed such in the days 
of our grandmothers have lost their ancient 
lustre, and retreated into obscurity before 
the more fashionable accomplishments of 
to-day. Nobody thinks it an accomplish- 
ment now to work feather and hem stitch, 
to make elaborate embroideries, to paint un- 
classified plants, to plait watch-chains and 
crystal beads in fantastic patterns. All these 
things have grown a little musty. No doubt 
there was a time when a young lady was 
considered accomplished if she could read, 
and when she learned to write what a prodi- 
gy she had become! When HoMER lived 
perhaps it was an accomplishment to be 
able to listen—that is, to have the appreci- 
ative and receptive soul developed. 
Nowadays, if one has a smattering of 
French, can beat a symphony out of the 
piano, can gossip about art and theology, 
read novels and waltz, she is pronounced ac- 
complished! But what hasshe accomplished ? 
We doubt if she has made much of an ad- 
vance upon her ancestors; hem stitch and 
fagoting were useful as well as ornamental, 
while poor French is neither one nor the 
other; it has only the advantage of employ- 
ing the mind rather than the muscles; but, 
after all, is it not the mind which gives mo- 
tive power to the muscles? Was not BaR- 
BARA UTTMAN, who invented lace-making, an 
accomplished woman ? Though she wrought 
with her hands, it was at the dictation of her 
brain; she accomplished an industry for her 
sex; she brought needle-work to a crisis; 
she bettered the instructions of her elders, 
and put an idea into that which had been 
something mechanical and tedious before her. 
It would seem that we are a little confused 
as to the right meaning of accomplishments. 
They are not for show so much as for use; 
therefore would it not be better to know one 
thing perfectly, to accomplish one branch, be 
it language, art, conversation, or music, rath- 
er than to dabble in all superficially in order 
to pass muster in society, and shine in vir- 
tue of the variety of our accomplishments 
instead of their quality? Moreover, these 
things seem to retrograde rather than to 
progress. Who, after the first bloom of young 
ladyhood, after the actual business of life has 
begun, continues to paint impossible land- 
scapes, to practice polkas, and translate Sir 
WaLTER ScoTT’s novels into the original 
again? In the hurly-burly of life there is 
little time and less repose for the serious pur- 
suit ofart. The piano disturbs the baby, and 
one has discovered that Sir WaLTER’s novels 
read finer in their native tongue, with a 
saving of time. So the hand forgets its cun- 
ning in oils and crayons, the gamut falls into 
disuse, and the French verbs retreat into 
some dusty chamber of the brain. After 
some years have passed, what has one to 
show of these mouldy accomplishments? A 
pencil sketch that has lost its enchantment, 
a half-remembered melody that clings to the 
finger-tips, and the ability to comprehend an 
easy sentence in French met in reading. In 
reverses of fortune how many of these can 
be turned to profit? how many are only 
clear loss f 
those who have the time and power to 


accomplish so many things are few; those 
who touch and go are legions. It is not 
easy to keep so many irons in the fire, and 
all in working order; some are almost cer- 
tain to be too hot or too cold—the fire does 
not radiate toward all with equal intensity. 
One has a talent for music, perhaps; but in- 
stead of giving her energies to it, instead of 
accomplishing it, she must perforce dabble 
in half a dozen other things in order to ac- 
quire accomplishments which finally fade 
out like high-colored prints not warranted 
to wash, and the talent is hindered of devel- 
opment. What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well; and since we can not do credit 
to a score of these things, why attempt more 
than human enterprise can perform? Why 
try to strip the tree, when the windfalls are 
as much as We can carry away? Is there 
any glory in doing a great many things 
shabbily? A universal genius is one of the 
rarest blossoms of the race; the ordinary in- 
tellect can not cover the same area of learn- 
ing; it may fill one department admirably, 


but stretch it beyond its limits, and he who- 


runs may read the story of its flaws and 
failures. The mind gets dissipated, lacks 
concentration, goes only skin-deep into a 
subject, arrives at the gist of nothing, re- 
sembles the broken bucket with which chil- 
dren draw water from a well; it starts all 
bubbling over, and making a great show of 
its contents, but the water has leaked out 
on the journey! Why should daubing in 
water-colors and oils be accomplishments, 
and housekeeping brought to a fine art be 
considered an inferior performance? Why 
should a slight acquaintance with foreign 
tongues transcend the accomplishment of 
perfect English? If one’s sewing or cook- 
ing is more perfect in its way than one’s 
music, who can doubt which is the true 
accomplishment? If one puts more brains 
into her common work than another into 
her “accomplishments,” which one has toil- 
ed most effectively? “But,” says an ob- 
jector, “it is the employment of the mind 
in these higher tasks which raises them be- 
yond the ordinary level.” But is not the 
mind the inspiration of every energy? and 
if this be so, it is only that which we do with 
the utmost of energy that is in us which can 
be fairly reckoned as an “ accomplishment.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Blowing Trumpets. 


¥ DEAR THOMAS,—I suppose that 
you and your friends disdain the cir- 
cus, but now that the great singers have 
gone, and the pleasant days have come, I 
do sometimes renew my youth by joining a 
party of juvenile people, whose enjoyment 
in the circus is quite as sincere as yours in 
the opera, and I confess that mine does not 
lag far behind theirs. I went recently with 
such @ company, and saw all the familiar 
sights, and smelled the old smells, and de- 
lighted in the eternal youth of things. But 
when a serious gentleman in a very party- 
colored costume made a profound bow to 
the noble company, busily engaged at the 
moment with fruit and pea-nuts, and then 
raising a trumpet to his lips, blew a mighty 
blast, the excitement in my little circle be- 
came quite uncontrollable. So gorgeous a 
musician, producing such tremendousstrains, 
it was agreed had never been seen and heard ; 
and J think that Signor M‘Maloni, the other 
grave gentleman, with an Irish aspect and 
an Italian name, who rode gracefully stand- 
ing upon the steep flank of a calico pony, 
was even less impressive to us than Herr 
Boreas, the trumpeter in ordinary to the 
crowned heads of Europe; for it was, accord- 
ing to the veracious bills, no other than that 
celebrated and wide-world-renowned artist 
and virtuoso to whom we listened. 

Little Lucy Honeysuckle was fall of en- 
thusiasm. ‘Oh! dear Mr. Bachelor,” she 
exclaimed, with ardor, “did you ever hear 
any thing so perfectly splendid in all your 
life? Isn’t he the most wonderfal trump- 
eter in the whole world ?” 

I sympathized with the dear little girl’s 
delight, but if I had told her the cold truth, 
which I do not hesitate to confide to my 
dear Thomas, I should have answered that, 
marvelous as Herr Boreas might be, I had 
yet heard even more tremendous trumpeters. 
And when Lucy asked, “ Mr. Bachelor, do you 
suppose that he can play equally well upon 
all trumpets, or can he only blow his own ?” 
I answered that there were a great many 
people who could blow their own trumpets 
much better than any other, and that Herr 
Boreas probably belonged to that company. 
For if all the world is a stage, and men and 
women merely players, is it not also a cir- 
cus, and many men and women merely blow- 
ers of their own trumpets ? 

What prodigious blasts I have h 
upon some of those private instruments! 
And when several of the trumpeters chance 
to be together and play their several tunes, 
the effect is as overwhelming as that of the 
old-fashioned chaotic tuning of the orches- 





tra before the curtain rose at the theatre. 
But the solace of a private trumpet to the 
owner who performs upon it must be very 
great. He feels no need of other music. 
The same tune, with infinite yet monotonous 
variations, satisfies him entirely; and I re- 
mark that the delight of a skillful trumpet- 
er in his own performance is only surpassed 
by his impatience of that of every body else. 
But that is an old characteristic of musi- 
cians; and some cynics have thought that 
they detected traces of the same disposition 
in painters. Indeed, I suppose it is we men 
of letters—for I facetiously claim to belong 
to that illustrious fraternity because of my 
correspondence, for I have no other claim, 
as I am often told—I say it is only we men 
of letters who habitually praise each other's 
performances. 

There are people whom you may know 
very well without suspecting that they own 
a trumpet or know how to play, when sud- 
denly, in the midst of some pleasant inter- 
view, they whip out an enormous instrument 
of this kind and proceed to blow a resound- 
ing blast, before which I really believe that 
Herr Boreas himself would quail. This was 
recently my experience. I was sitting 
quietly in my room one evening dreaming, 
as I often dream at snch times, of what my 
life might have been had a certain monosyl- 
lable long and long ago been other than it 
was, when young Parchment came in and 
said that he had called to ask my assistance. 
It is a good youth, whom I have always 
known, and I said to him that I would glad- 
ly help him if I could. Then he unfolded 
the matter. It was simply that he wished 
to apply for a position as book-keeper in:a 
certain great house, and would be glad if I 
-would write a letter of introduction to the 
partners. I said that I would do so imme- 
diately, adding that of course he knew that 
he would be only an assistant, as the head 
book-keeper had no thought of retiring. 

“Oh! I know,” he said; and thereupon 
this youth, in whom I had never suspected 
any musical skill, deliberately put a trump- 
et to his mouth and played the most extraor- 
dinary and overpowering tune. I listened 
in amazement. But I remember the melody 
very well, and I can perhaps give you some 
idea of it. He began by saying that he 
thought he ought to know something about 
book-keeping, as he had given a great deal 
of his life to it. Moreover, he had a natural 
aptitude for figures. They never perplexed 
him. He could solve the most difficult prob- 
lems in his head. As for his handwriting, 
he rather thought that it was quite legible 
and symmetrical. It was as easy for him to 
write well as for a bird to sing. And let the 
head book-keeper beware! <A very worthy 
man, undoubtedly, but when his assistant 
came, we should all see which was which. 
The partners, he said, would soon discover 
which was the real man and master in the 
book-keeping department. Why, my dear 
Mr. Bachelor, I shall be invaluable to them— 
invaluable; and they will be very unjust to 
themselves if they do not make me the most 
flattering offers to come into the firm. 

I listened, astounded, to this performance, 
and I gazed in admiration at the placid sat- 
isfaction which showed itself upon the 
trumpeter’s face. ‘I congratulate you, my 
young friend,” I said at last: “you cer- 
tainly blow your own trumpet marvelously.” 
He smiled kindly and loftily as he answered, 
“Tt’s only the truth, you know.” And that 
parting blast was the most prodigious of all. 

There are some performers who, because 
of timidity, or awkwardness, or ignorance, 
blunder dreadfully in trying to play. They 
say, in a deprecatory manner, that if you 
don’t blow your own trumpet nobody else 
will. That would, perhaps, be a great loss 
to mankind; but I really think that some 
trumpets may as well not be blown at all 
as played in a hesitating, half-ashamed way. 
Put your instrument to your lips and rouse 
the echoes, or leave it untouched. I have 
geen persons come into an editor’s room, and 
pull a manuscript out of their pockets and 
hand it nervously to that awful being, and 
then take out their trumpet and puff a fee- 
ble, wretched note, hoping that the august 
arbiter would find in it something not alto- 
gether unworthy, or weakly hinting that it 
was perhaps as good as the pretty “ Loves 
of the Grasshoppers” in the last number, or 
dying away in a miserable gasp to the effect 
that it was indeed very presumptuous to ex- 
pect to be admitted into such a company 
as the contributors to such a magazine. 
But this is mere abortive bungling. If a 
man undertakes to blow his own trumpet, 
let him do it resonantly. In the supposed 
serenade to the awful being of whom I speak 
let him begin fortissimo at once, and declare 
that no magazine can dispense with such 
contributions and live, and that he offers to 
this favored editorial mortal the first oppor- 
tunity of engaging at the highest price the 
first poet in the world. My dear Thomas, 
if you propose to blow, blow! Don’t puff 
and wheeze and timidly whistle. Herr Bo- 
reas gave al his lungs to it, and you must 
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do the same if you would make the proper 
impression upon little Lucy. 

Indeed, my boy, if you would study the 
great art of blowing your own trumpet in 
its fullest development, you must give your 
days and nights to the newspapers. How 
they do blow! What tremendous trumpet- 
ing! If an excellent editor should in his 
private capacity raise his front window and 
announce to the passers-by that he was the 
most enterprising, independent, heroic, hon- 
est, and influential person in the country ; 
that his only object in life was to surpass all 
his competitors in every way, and that he 
did it so completely that they shrank and 
disappeared in the contest; that he always 
knew every thing before every body else, 
and that his statements were the sole au- 
thentic sources of information—he would 
undoubtedly divide with the hand-organ 
and the monkey the attention of the boys 
in the street. But sensible men would think 
him a weak fool or a maniac; and it is not 
every body who would believe in his virtues 
because he advertised them. This would 
be a solo upon the trumpet which would 
confound that modest performance of Herr 
Boreas, prodigious as it was. 

You will learn with pleasure, however, I 
know, that this is a tune which is constant- 
ly executed by the same editor in his public 
capacity. His mastery of the instrument is 
amazing! You learn that his newspaper is 
in fact the only journal, that his enterprise 
is phenomenal, that no secret can hope to 
elude it, and that nothing so great, so ad- 
mirable, so miraculous, was ever known as 
the. genius which controls his paper. Of 
course every body believes it. Who should 
know if not he? Besides, all newspapers 
tell the truth. It has passed into a proverb 
that a thing must be true if it is in the 
newspaper. The louder they blow, the truer 
they must be. And this of which we speak 
is only the greatest truth of all. Yet I 
sometimes think that it is a kind of music 
which is not the pleasantest of all. Indeed, 
I remember to have heard people blowing 
their own trumpets sonorously, and doubt- 
ing whether it was music at all. And I 
have remarked that some of the noblest and 
best men whom I know can not play upon 
any instrument—certainly never blow their 
own trumpet—and yet their lives are most 
melodious, with a music that penetrates 
wherever their names are known. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 


EEE 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE ALBERT VICTOR SUIT. 


HE English sailor suit, called the Albert 
Victor, after the son of the Prince of Wales, 
is illustrated on our first page. This simple suit 
is easily made, readily put off and on, comfortable 
to wear, and so inexpensive that it has become 
the favorite of the season for small boys. When 
introduced at the furnishing houses it was intend- 
ed as a négligé suit for out-of-town and sea-side 
wear, but it is so jaunty and graceful that it has 
been adopted for the city also, and is seen in the 
avenues and Park daily. It is oftenest made of 
dark navy blue flannels, ornamented with white 
cotton braid. The twilled flannel that washes 
without fading or shrinking, is three-quarters of 
a yard wide, and costs 75 cents a yard, is the 
serviceable quality mothers select for these suits. 
More pretentious people buy the soft, fine, Mid- 
diesex flannel, of a lighter blue shade; this is a 
yard and a half wide, worth $3 50 a yard. The 
trimming is a washing cotton braid, or white 
curled ‘gimp, like cable cord flattened. The 
white pearl buttons are as large as a silver dime. 
Very small boys ‘wear the pantaloons barely 
reaching to the knee; larger boys have them an 
inch or two below the knee. Two rows of braid, 
with buttons between, extend up the outer seam 
of the legs. The waist, or shirt, has been de- 
scribed in former numbers. The square collar 
is very wide, is cut quite low around the neck, 
and is fastened by one or perhaps two bows of 
many loops of black ribbon an inch wide. White 
stars and anchors, formerly embroidered on such 
suits, are now seldom seen. The collar and cuffs 
of a striped cambric shirt worn beneath the flan- 
nel waist should be shown plainly to light up the 
dark costume. Furnishing houses charge from 
$7 50 to $10 for these suits: the materials and 
pattern can be bought, and the suit made at 
home, for less than half the money. Balmoral 
stockings, striped around the leg, are worn with 
these suits. ‘They are usually blue and white, 
and are long enough to garter above the knee, 
or else they are kept smooth by elastic bands at- 
tached to a waistband and buttoned to the top 
of the stockings. The hat is a straw of sailor 
shape, with slightly curled brim and blue ribbon 
streamer. They are found in various qualities, 
costing from 50 cents up to $4. The rough- 
looking and serviceable Mackinaw straw is the 
best hat of the season. 
Light brown and gray summer cloth is also 
made up in suits of this style. The trimmings 


are darker bands of ribbon or of braid, and 
brown smoked pearl buttons. White satin jean, 
a thick twilled cotton,-is used for midsummer 
suits. The square collar, deep cuffs, and bands 


down the pantaloon seams are of solid blue per- 
eale or of jean. When made entirely of white 
jean, the shirt is opened and buttoned down the 
front; the collar is then fitted more closely to 
the deck, and an inner collar is dispensed with. 
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Repped and satin-striped piqués are also made 
into sailor suits. 


MIDSUMMER HATS. 


A milliner’s opening, for the benefit of ladies 
preparing for the watering-plnces and sea-side 
resorts, presented the latest Parisian novel- 
ties in round hats. First is the picturesque 
Rubens, a shade hat of Leghorn or straw, with 
square crown and wide soft brim, turned straight 
up against the crown on the left side and curl- 
ing upward behind. Black velvet ribbon, au- 
tumn leaves, and a long ostrich plume are the 
trimmings. The brim is lined with silk of a be- 
coming color, and edged with lace. One of fine 
Leghorn had strips of black velvet ribbon laid in 
a lattice pattern around the crown, a cluster of 
grapes, with autumn leaves, holds the left brim 
close against the crown, and a long white os- 
trich plume curls over the crown and falls be- 
hind. A black straw Rubens had a garland of 
bignonia leaves fastened to the front and trailing 
over the crown and brim: price $18. Another, 
all black, had a scarf of twilled silk and lace 
twined around the crown, with a jet ornament 
in front: price $16. 

The Shepherdess, a chip flat for lawn-parties, 
picnics, and for morning drives and rambles in 
the country, is dented on the sides, front, and 
back in the Watteau fashion. A lattice of black 
velvet surrounds the crown, while grasses, leaves, 
and scarlet poppies are perched on the tip. A 
pretty one, with the brim lined with blue silk, has 
a vine of horseshoe geranium on the velvet lat- 
tice. A long loop and one streamer of blue gros 
grain ribbon hang behind. Another hat, with 
pink facing under the brim, has a black velvet 
streamer and a vine of rose leaves with closely 
folded buds: price $20. With such hats, ord 
Varden or Watteau costumes, and parasols wit 
handles like a shepherd's crook, the fair wearers 
will look like the pictures on French fans rep- 
resenting the ladies of the court affecting rus- 
ticity. 

A dress hat for afternoon drives, ceremonious 
calling, and for city wear has a high soft crown, 
with narrow brim sloping downward. It is usu- 
ally made of black thread net, not dotted, but 
edged with lace, and laid in loose folds like a 
scarf on the lace foundation. The trimming is 
a wreath of finely cut jet leaves, with a black 
ostrich plume closely curled over the crown. 


MISSES’ DRESSES. 


A simple and tasteful dress worn on the Ave- 
nue by a blonde of sixteen is of lapis blue foulard 
with white Japanese figures—a fabric sold for 
$1 25ayard. There are five overlapping flounces 
on the lower skirt; the apron front has solid blue 
bias bands and fringe ; the short basque is simi- 
larly trimmed. An English collar of linen, black 
net neck-tie, and long-wristed gloves of undressed 
gtay kid. Blue parasol, with walking-stick of 
shell. Round hat of black net, with a long black 
plume. The fair hair was arranged in a single 
wide chatelaine braid. Another stylish suit 
worn by a young girl is of gray mohair, with 
kilt pleating reaching to the hips, a short over- 
skirt simply hemmed, and a box-pleated blouse- 
waist worn with a black velvet sash ribbon. Two 
young sisters at a matinée were prettily arrayed 
in blue silk skirts, with Dolly Varden polonaises 
of pearl gray foulard dotted with rose-buds. The 
hats were straw Dolly Vardens, trimmed with 
blue ribbon and clusters of unblown rose-buds. 

The furnishing houses sell girls’ suits of white 
Victoria lawn, factory made, for $5. A polo- 
naise and skirt much ruffled and pleated can be 
bought for $8 or $10. 

Young girls deepin their teens wear gray and 
buff polonaises over black silk skirts. Pongee 
and foulard are the materials, and black velvet 
ribbon is the trimming for these pale shades. It 
is arranged in small loops standing above rows of 
folds of the foulard. The grisaille Japanese silks 
are also very effective for these polonaises, to be 
worn with black skirts. A stylish Marguerite 
polonaise of buff pongee is simply hemmed, and 
has black-velvet bows behind, on the elbows, and 
down the front. 


VARIETIES. 


The furnishing houses exhibit scarfs of soft 
twilled India silk, blue, lavender, Nile green, 
and rose-color, edged with fringe, to be worn 
with light summer dresses. They are to be 
thrown around the shoulders, crossed on the 
breast, passed under the arma, and allowed to 
hang over the tournure. The price is $14. 
Large squares of India silk, fringed, are to be 
folded three-cornered, like a shawl, and worn 
over the shoulders as a Quakeress does her ker- 
chief. These cost $9. 

Sacques made of lengthwise stripes of black 
velvet ribbon an inch and a half wide, alterna- 
ting with guipure insertion, are fashionably worn 
over summer silks and grenadines. The sacque 
is of the loose sailor shape, with seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms. ‘The sleeves are 
easy coat sleeves, with the stripes running down 
the arm. A scant ruffle of guipure lace edges 
the sacque and sleeves, and forms a standing 
frill about the neck. Simpler and very stylish 
sacques are made of square-meshed guipure net, 
in which diamonds and oval figures are wrought. 
These are edged with guipure lace. A row of 
narrow jet trimming heads the lace and covers 
all the seams of the garment. ‘The Watteau 
pattern, with broad fold behind, is sometimes 
used for these sacques. These simple wraps 
are inexpensive, and look especially dressy over 
black silk suits. 

Parasol covers of Valenciennes lace are the 
latest novelty in Paris. This lace is also in fa- 
vor for fichus, and for trimming the over-skirt 
and floances of colored silk dresses. 

There is an effort to revive sashes, and they 
will probably be again in favor with summer 
They are, however, arranged in irreg- 
ular loops, knots, and ends instead of the prim 


dresses. 


bows formerly in vogue. Very wide ribbon tied 
in a bow behind, with two or three fringed ends 
of different length hanging on the left side, is one 
of the most stylish sashes for muslins and cre- 
tonnes. This is very prettily illustrated on the 
first page of Bazar No. 24, Vol. V. Plum-col- 
ored, nut brown, and black velvet sashes tied in 
this way will be worn with suits of flax gray ba- 
tiste. With light summer silks and grenadines 
French modistes arrange a sash ribbon to fall 
from under the basque on the right side, catch 
up the over-skirt in a puff, and fall with ends of 
different length on the left. 

Neck-ties of black net are worn with linen 
collars. The collar has points that meet in 
front and turn over flatly, instead of being left 
half standing as they were formerly. The net 
tie is then passed around the neck and ticd in a 
bow, as silk cravats are. With gray, buff, or 
blue suits these black ties are very stylish, and 
are becoming to fair complexions. 

Another caprice is folded neck-ties of twilled 
silk showing two contrasting colors, such as 
Pompadour blue with pink, Nile green with 
buff, or plum-color with sky blue. These are 
best worn with black grenadine or silk dresses. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstanLe, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart, & Co. ; and Miss Pace. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue British Parliament is queer about some 
things. When a member of either House be- 
comes bankrupt, he is disqualified from sitting 
in either House. A victim to this new rule in 
the House of Lords, Lord De Mautay, who had 
been compelled to vacate his seat, having paid 
his creditors and produced a certificate to that 
effect from the eae nptey Court, was permit- 
ted to resume his seat. This was the first oc- 
currence of such a ceremony in that body. 

—MiIues StanpisH is to have a monument in 
Duxbury, Massachusetts. The tower is to be 
one hundred feet high, of granite, surmounted 
by a statue of MILEs, fourteen feet high. 

—Miss Juuia E. Vauwert, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, d twenty-two, impressed the 
heart of good old Tuomas GrRaAcE, aged sixty- 
nine. GRAcE “ popped, and then backed ont. 
Miss Jutta invoked legal vengeance and dam- 
ages against the heart-breaker, and putting her 
trust in Providence jurymen, recovered $16,000 
for his broken promise. When last heard from 
she was murmuring to herself, in mild, melodi- 
ous tones, the twenty-third hymn in the P. E. 
Collection, commencing, 

“‘Graog! 'tis a charming sound, 
Harmonious to the ear,” etc., etc. 
Or words to that effect. 

—One of the most remarkable men in Mexico 
is General MANUEL Lozapba, an independent 
chieftain, who prides himself on having in his 
veins the blood of the Montgezumas. For many 
years he has been independent of the govern- 
ment, has his own army, collects his own reve- 
nues, makes his own guns, and declares war and 
makes peace to suit himself. The population of 
his canton is 30,000, all Indians, and. under his 
complete control. He maintains the most stable 
and orderly government in Mexico. He isa farm- 
er by desires and tastes, and one of the hardest- 
working men in the canton. His people are 
comfortable and happy, yet he can not write his 
name. That sort of thing is done for him by a 
priest, who is always at his side. 

—In the obituary column of the New York 
Sun we find that there ‘‘ died at East Thompson, 
Connecticut, May 18, ARCHER THAYER, aged 
forty-three years. He climbed into a tree, took 
off his boots, hung them to a limb, and then 
hanged himself to the same branch.’’ How 
keh to hang up his boots! 

—From all accounts the King of the Belgians 
made a t hit in presiding at the late dinner 
of the Royal Literary Fund in England. His 
English was singularly pure. Throughout the 
evening, with the single exception of Mr. Dis- 
RAELI, no one spoke more effectively than he. 
He has the happy knack of catching the spirit 
of the moment and e joying it heartily. Of all 
the crowned heads of Europe he is by far the 
best as an occasional speaker. 

—Chief Justice Cuasz, after having lived so 
many years in Ohio and Washin n, has finally 
bought a site for a summer residence at Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 

—StTravuss, whom GILMorE has captured for 
the great panjandrum at Boston, is a handsome, 
genial, companionable gentleman, who can talk 
nicely of other things than strings and pipes. 
He has a round forehead, nervous black eyes 
fall of fire, humor, or ‘earnestness as the occa- 
sion may demand, is unusually witty, and per- 
haps altogether the best style of musical gen- 
tleman that could be imported for that Boston 


thing. 

~The Boston Post, in mentioning that WILL- 
1AM W. Astor, of this city, has been Appoles 
aid-de-camp to General Warp, of the First 
Brigade, says ‘‘the martial réle is a new one for 


the Astors.”’ Not at all. Jonn J. ASTOR, Jun.,. 


was for some years a staff officer in one of our 
city brigades, and at the commencement of the 
late war held an appointment for some time on 
the staff of General M‘CLELLAN, and did good 
square service in the fleld. 

—Among the large and enthusiastic audience 
that assembled at Drury Lane to witness the 
appearance of Miss KELLoge in ‘Lucia’? was 
PaTTI, who went upon the atage, after the per- 
formance, and gave a hearty hand-shake and 
welcome. 

—Mr. Launt THompson, one of the most gifted 
of our sculptors, has been industriously at work 
during the past year in modeling two colossal 
statues, one of which, ‘‘The Color-Sergeant,”’ 
is for the soldiers’ monument at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. The other is of Lieutenant- 
General Scort, and is intended for the Soldiers’ 


Home at Washington. Both may be seen at the 
atelier of Mr. THOMPSON. 
—Mr. Roprnson, of Tazewell County, Illinois, 


is happy in the prospect of gathering twelve 
thousand bushels of apples from the trees in 
his orchard. 

—Colonel WaTTERSON, of the Louisville Couw- 
rier - Journal, in ‘‘taking the life’? of Colonel 
WHITELAW Rerp, of the Tribune, says he has 
had the diversified experience of & news- 
paper correspondent, a cotton planter, a polit- 








ical writer, and a menagiog editor. He also 
owns a farm in Ohio, though soil-delving is 
not his strong point; but he is a good shot, 
and keeps a private telegraph in his home, by 
means of which he ticks his views to the com- 
pees and asks Colonel Hay and Colonel 

ASSARD how things are going on at the office. 
He is not a married man. 

—THBOPHILUS PARSONS, now seventy-five 
years of age, has not only written two religious 
works, ‘Deus Homo’’ and “The Infinite and 
Finite,’ but seven of the most popular law- 
books of the time. For twenty years he was 
a professor in Harvard. He is a zealous Swe- 
denborgian. 

—VicToRIeN Sarpovu is writing a tragedy, 
the main character of which is ROBESPIERRE; 
Louis XVI. and MARIE ANTOINETTE are.also in 
it. It is doubtful whether the government will 
permit it to be performed in Paris. 

—Joun A. M‘Lzan, of Liverpool, a wealthy 
young man, has made an index of several daily 
journals published in England and America 

uring the war. Among them are the London 
Times, London Fost, Manchester Guardian, New 
York Herald, New York Tribune, Cincinnati 
Commercial, Richmond Examiner, and a few oth- 
ers. These he intends to ee under the title 
ofa ‘Record of Journalistic Contradictions; or, 
Prophets come to Grief.” 

—JAMES QUIGLEY, a lad of fifteen, the son of 
& poor laborer in Buffalo, has won by a compet- 
itive examination the naval cadetship at An- 
napolis at the disposal of Mr. WiLL1am WILL- 
taMs, the member of Congress from the Erie 
district. Mr. Writtams last year filled the ca- 
detship at West Point in the same way. 

—Lady Ovo RusszE 1, wife of the English em- 
bassador at Berlin, is regarded as the Jeader of 
fashion in the Prussian capital, her entertain- 
ments rivaling those of the emperor himself in 
elegance and extent. 

—Lieutenant Frep Grant, of “ours,” is to 
be received in Russia with the honors accord- 
ed to the Grand Duke ALexis in this coun- 
try—imperial honors—parades, ceremonies, etc. 
Such is the report. If Lieutenant Grant has 
any sense, he will decline all that sort of thing. 

—Mr. 8. N. Pike, the builder of many opera- 
houses, is reported to be on the point of break- 
ing ground for a new edifice on the corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, that will be 
far more spacious and imposing than any oper- 
auc theatrical building in America or the 
world. 

—Mr. Morr, the Japanese chargé d’ affaires, has 
presented to Mrs. Secretary FisH a silk flower 
and box, both the workmanship of the Empress 
of Japan. The flower resembles a lily, only it is 
dark blue, and without a stem. The box is a 
queer shape, pointed like a fish’s tail, and com- 
posed of specimens of all the different colored 
silks manufactured in Japan. 

—Baron Von OFFENBURG, the new Russian 
minister, describes himself as a German by 
birth, a Frenchman by education, a Russian at 
heart, and in sympathies an American. 

—Bishop CLarRkKg, of Rhode Island, commends 
to the public a new lecturer, Monsicur DusBOIS, 
who is said to be humorous. He is also in- 
dorsed by Mr. FRED GRaNT, a gentleman of so- 
ciety in Boston, and eminent as a teller of stories. 

—Speaking of Mr. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal explains how his 
time-piece was stolen in Mexico—because some 
thief was on the watch. 

—Memorial services in honor of the late Pa- 
RAN STEVENS are to be held in Claremont, New 
Hampshire, on the 21st instant, at the close of the 
spring term of the Stevens High School. Col- 
onel JOHN 8. WALKER is to deliver the eulogy. 

—A letter was recently received at the post- 
office at Lewiston, Maine, inscribed thus: 


“‘ Send this to Mra, —— ——, 


Who out of pride . 
Refused to marry old Bill Hyde. 

care of Mr. Abel Morse, 

o asked her to ride when he got a horse.) 
Lewiston is the place, a big factory town, 
Where every girl wears a new calico gown. 
Maine is the State, 

Where all is love and fate.” 


—Some of those California miners are pecu- 
nious. There is WILLIAM SHARON, who holds 
7640 shares of Belcher, which have been paid 
for out of dividends, and now worth over 
$15,000,000; ALvrnza HAYWwaRp has 7000 shares 
of Crown Point, doubly paid for by dividends, 
and his profits are said to be $25,000,000; J. P. 
JONES, of Gold Hill, has aie away $10,000,000 ; 
C. A. Low & Son, $10,000,000; while sundry 
small chaps have made from $100,000 to $500,000 
each. 

—The Emperor of Brazil has returned to his 

eople, and been received with joy. During 
fie absence his charming daughter, IsaBELLA, 
acted as ent, and was gallantly sustained by 
the litickans, young and old, of all parties. 
The Brazilians proposed to erect a statue of her 
in honor of her regency, but with the modesty 
which characterized her father on a similar oc- 
casion, she opposed the project. 

—The Parisians are recovering from the state 
of emotion into which they were plunged by the 
news of the murder of Madame Dusoura, and 
are beginning to recollect anecdotes more or 
less apropos. Here is the latest: At the Théa- 
tre Francais Mile. D. was, in the presence of 
the author, repeating her part in a comedy by 
Scrise. ‘My child,’’ said M. ScriseE, “ permit 
me to Bie you ahint. Here is the scene. Sup- 
pose that you are in yourown room. A young 
man is at your fect ene OO declara- 
tion of love to you; your husband suddenly en- 
ters. Now what would you do?” ‘I would tell 
him to goaway again,”’ replied the artless maiden. 

—Lord PaLMERSTON once said toa friend who 
was working too hard, ‘‘ My dear fellow, you are 
taking too much out of yourself.” That is too 
commonly the case with many of our prominent 
business men, and they give way under it. Mr. 
J. EpGaR THompson, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railway one ee been 
banished by his physician to Europe get rest, 
being threatened with softening of the brain. 
Colonel THomas A. ScoTT, vice-president of the 
same company, has been told by his physicians 
that he must either switch off for recreation or 
die. The second vice-president of the company 
has been sent to an insane asylum, and other 
employés are utterly worn out. Take a little 
leisure, ye overworked New Yorkers. 

—Lord Lyrron recently went to hear Mr. 
Henry IrviNnG perform at the Lyceum Theatre, 
London, and said, ‘‘ No such powerful acting 
has been seen since MACREADY.”’ 
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Embroidered Flannel Garters, Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—EmBromereD Rep Fiannet Garter. To make this garter cut, 
first, a strip of flannel seventeen inches and a quarter long and two inches wide. Be- 
fore cutting the slits for the bands work the embroidery shown by the full-sized illus- 
tration, Fig. 2, with red saddler’s silk in button-hole and half-polka stitch, ‘and with 
black silk in point Russe. Cut away the projecting material along the outer edges, 
which are button-hole stitched in scallops; then cut the cross slits shown by Fig. 2 
between every two rows of button-hole stitches turned toward each other, and through 
these slits run elastic braid seven-eighths of an inch wide and of the requisite 
length, so that always alternately one band lies above and the next band under- 
neath the braid. ‘The ends of the braid are sewed on the ends of the flannel 
gtrip; in doing this at the same time fasten in a piece of flannel an inch and a 
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Fig. 2.—Section oF EmBroiperep ReD FLANNEL 
GARTER.—FULv SIzr. 


quarter square, which is button-hole stitched all around, cover it with 
n fan-shaped flannel bow, and furnish the garter with a steel clasp 


(see Fig. 1). 

Figs. 3 and 4.—'This garter con- 
sists of separate oval pieces of double 
white flannel, which are ornament- 
ed in point Russe embroidery and 
crochet-work with white saddler’s 
silk, and are gathered on white 
elastic braid seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. Fig. 4 shows a full- 
sized section of the garter. To 
make the garter cut, first, the requi- 
site number of separate medallion- 
shaped pieces of double white flan- 
nel; on the upper layer of these 
work the embroidery shown by Fig. 
4, and then join both lavers by means 
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one round of single crochet. 
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lig. 3.—EMBROIDERED WHITE FLANNEL AND 
CrocHET GarteR.—[See Fig. 4. ] 


Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED Rep FLANNEL 
GarTER.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING Bep Linen, ETC.—APPLICATION, SaTIN StitcH, AND HaL¥-POLKA STITCH. 
(The rest of the Alphabet will be given in a following Number.) 
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of button-hole stitches in such a manner that a slit seven-eighths of an inch long is left 
on both sides. Having worked the requisite number of medallions, run the elastic braid 
through the slits, fasten the ends of the braid to the ends of the garter, bind the latter 
seven-eighths of an inch wide with flannel, and furnish one end with a pearl button and 
the other with a button-hole and rosette. On the scallops at the sides of the garter make 


Scissors Case with Point Russe Embroidery. 


‘Tuts case is made of gray Panama canvas, ornamented in point Russe embroidery with 
red filling silk. It is lined with red cashmere wadded and quilted in diamonds, 
and is bound with red worsted braid. Narrow gray fringe, rosettes of narrow red 
worsted braid, and cords and tassels of red worsted complete the case. Cut of 





Fig. 4.—Srecrion oF EMBROIDERED WHITE FLANNEL 
GARTER.—FULL SI1zr. . 


Panama canvas, cashmere, net, and wadding one piece each ten inches 
and a half square. Work the embroidery on the canvas, baste the 


cashmere, net, and wadding to- 
gether, and quilt through the sev- 
eral layers in diamonds. On the 
middle of this quilted lining, five 
inches and three-quarters from the 
upper point, set a horizontal band, 
snd on each side a diagonal band 
of cashmere for holding the scissors 
(see illustration). Join the mate- 
ial and lining, bind the part all 
around with red. worsted braid 
three-quarters of an inch wide, and 
trim it, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, with narrow red worsted braid 
and point Russe embroidery of gray 
silk. .Sew up the outer edges from 
the under corner to a length of five 
inches and three-quarters, turn 
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furniture, saddle-cloths, letter or music 
portfolios, etc. They are worked in ap- 
plication, satin and half-polka stitch em- 
broidery, using either linen, woolen mate- 
rial, silk, or velvet for the application; for 
the half-polka and satin stitch embroidery 
use embroidery cotton, saddler’s silk, or 
gold thread. 


down both side corners in revers, as shown 
by the illustration, and set on the remain- 
ing trimming and the handle. A button 
and button-loop serve for closing the case. 


Passementerie Trimmings for 
Dresses, Wrappings, etc., Figs. 1-4. 

THESE trimmings are designed for orna- 
menting various articles of dress, and can 
be made with black or colored materials, 
to match the garments on which they are 
used, 

Fig. 1.—Borprer. The upper straight 
edge of this border is of coarse soutache 





OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ 
FASHIONS. . 


N our impatience at such follies as that 
huge plaited door-mat of false and ill- 











edged on both sides with round cord. Make wigs } Dey Af ese oss. aa as matching hair called the chignon, that 
the leaf-shaped figures of soutache, and the coil-shaped oe woe Bee ee oot Zee crippling shoe that distorts the spine and spoils the fig- 
figures of round cord; the former are trimmed with (eg Oe ae | fm ure, the tawdry sham jewelry, the fantastic paniers, the 
stat Ait Neha an chown by the {lustration. ats a ee ear-aching little hats, and other short-lived follies of the 


Figs. 2-4.—Acrares. ‘The material for the agrafe, a) day, we must not forget that, in some points, we are not 

. . . . > ee, q , . * are 
Fig. 2, consists of fine round and flat silk cord, round grelots cov- Fig. 1.—PAsseMENTERIE BORDER FOR ° of half such fools (male oe female) ‘ae ae of ae forefathers. Hold 
ered with silk, and an acorn-shaped jet grelot, together with a small Dresses, WRAPPINGS. ETC Le your sides, gentle or simple reader, when you think of the long 
plate of jet. The agrafe, ae wow aene dress Polish boots held up with gold chains to the knee that Rich- 


Fig. 3, is made of round _ ard II. and his foppish 
cord, covered grelots, and jet courtiers wore; laugh till you 
grelots. The leaf-shaped parts are crimson at the one leg red 
of the agrafe, Fig, 4, are made and the other blue of the same 
of fine silk soutache and black prodigal and idiotic reign. 
cut beads. For the upper cres- Sneer away at the fifty-pound 
cent-shaped part cover a wooden blonde and black wigs of 
mould with silk, and on it stretch Charles II. and his dare-devil 
saddler’s silk and fine silk cord. rakes ; turn up your Pharisaic 
The rings are covered with sim- nose at old snuffy Queen Caro- 
ilar silk, and trimmed with line's ladies with their mount- § 
beads.’ Small covered grelots ains of tow and puffed-out hair, 
and tassels complete the agrafe. as full of weevils and other un- 


























































Fig. 2.—Satm Stritch Mepatiion 


Fig. 1.—Satix Strrcnw MEpDALLION 
FOR CaRD-CASES, ETC. 


FOR CarD-CASES, ETC, 


io Satin Stitch Medallions 
Fig. 2.—Passementerie Acrare for Card-Cases, etc., Figs. 
FOR Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 1 and 2 


Fuit Size, 











































pleasant creatures as a bean-stack is 
full of rats, and powdered ad nau- Fig.'3.—PasseMENTERIE AGRAFE 
seam with scented. flour. Scoff on FOR Dresses, WRAPPINGS, 

at fat, puffy Bubb Doddington, his ETC.—Fu.i Size. 

silk coat sewn with gold strawber- 

ries and his tamboured waistcoat with pockets deep enough to hold six 


packs of cards. Laugh your fill at Brummel with yards of white muslin 
round his foolish neck, and at his ‘‘in- 


croyable” friend with his whole chin hid- 
den in one yast bandage of cravat. 
Despise Benjamite Bowbell’s rustic 
finery of striped Manchester waist- 
coats, crimson and salmon-col- 
or, striped stockings, white and 
blue, cinnamon and plum 
colored coats. Frown ar- 
pogantly at your grand- 
ather in nankeen pan- we ee 
taloons and én bi, Lead 
cing pumps, frilled 
shirt and green tail 
coat, Ridicule, if 
you like, your great- 
uncle in his tasseled Hes- 


THese medallions are suita- 
| ble. for ornampnting card-cases, 
memorandum-books, porte-monnaies, etc. They are worked on col- 
ored satin, silk reps, or leather. Work the embroitlery, as shown by 

the illustrations, in diagonal and dove- 
tailed satin stitch, in half-polka and 
knotted stitch. ‘Ihe colors for the 
embroidery may be varied to suit 
the taste. 


Netted Guipure 
Squares for Cravats, 
Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue foundation 
ee ' for both squares 
Scone a eer eer eso = > ¥ is worked 
: with medium- 
sized cotton in 
straight netting on 
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a mesh three-fifths of Fig. 9.—PASsEMENTERIE. AGRAFE FOR sian boots, and your great- 
an inch in circumfer- Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC.—24 Size. aunt in her vast Brandenburg 
ence, and is darned, as bonnet and spiral ringlets. 


Fig. 1. 
Netrep Gut- 
PURE SQUARE 

FOR CRAVATS, 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


shown by the illustrations, 
in point de reprise and point 
de toile, and ornamented with 
wheels, 


On the other hand, however, 
rebuke your superciliousness_ by 
remembering that many of your an- 
cestors dressed better 
and more sensibly than 
yourself, Very manly and 
noble was the attire of Chaucer's friends in the court 
of John of Gaunt, the short, tight-fitting 
tunic, with the heavy jeweled belt, being 
worthy the men who fought at Cressy, 
and sprang from the earnest- 
ness and sense of a large-heart- 
ed and chivalrous age, Be- 
coming were the grave hoods 
and flowing robes of Henry 
IV.’s reign. Grace- 
ful and gallant was 
the dress Vandyck 

marking Bed immortalizéd in 
Linen, etc. 3 soo resoee. ‘ceeeeoe ue eee = le | & & Wseeee coon aoe rer ; pictures that reflect 
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Fig. 2.—Netrep 
GuIPURE SQuaRE : 
FOR Cravarts, LIN- Sa ; ar 
GERIE, ETC. Design for Tidies, etc. 

Tus design is suitable “ 
for trimming tidies, covers for toilette 
cushions, ete. It is worked on a foun- 
dation of white lace in Swiss applica- 
tion and French embroidery. Work 
the scallops on the outer edge 
in button-hole stitch. After 
working the embroidery .cut 
away the Swiss muslin be- 
tween the design figures. 


Alphabet_for 


DEsiIGN FoR Swiss APPLICATION ON Lace TIDIES, ETC. 
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attire Stothard has suffused with poetry. The 
men with their own flowing hair, tied with a 
simple ribbon, the coat sloped off for éase in 
riding, the round unartificial hat, the boots with- 
out tops fitting tight to the leg. Admire his 
women with their unpowdered hair, simple dress, 
and broad gypsy hats. In our estimation there 
has never been a costume since more gracefal, 
simple, and useful. 

It is comforting, however, at least to reflect 
that, if at times we have been excelled in com- 
mon-sense by our forefathers, in many ways we 
surpass them. If we still build up our heads 
with hair raked together Heaven and the barbers 
only know whence, at least our ladies do not have 
to sit up all the night before a ball to prevent 
discomposing their powdered pyramids, which 
have been wound round with gauze scarfs, and 
turned into baskets of flowers by light-handed 
perruquiers, At all events, gentlemen do not 
array themselves in white satin, pearls, and dia- 
monds, like Sir Walter Raleigh, and can, at least, 
face a day of rain and mud without any more 
serious injury than a valet’s clothes-brush can 
remove. Men's dress has grown more repub- 
lican, niore uniform, less expensive. Women's, 
we allow, is more fickle, more changeable, and 
less adapted to age and circumstances. On the 
whole, perhaps, the rougher sex now shows more 
common-sense in dress, and is less like Mr. Dar- 
win’s ape progenitor than he has ever before 
been. 
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OLD LOVE. 


Tue broadsword loses its glitter 

As it hangs in the ancient hall; 

Rusted and blunt grows the keen-edged blade 
That once so gallant a champion made 

As it gleamed from the castle wall. 


The jewel loses its lustre 

As it lies in its velvet nest, 

Till dull and dim is the good red gold 
That showed such a royal light of old 
As it flashed from a beauty’s breast. 


The blue eye loses its power 

As age comes creeping on; 

The fair form droops from its stately grace, 
The roses fly from the care-worn face, 

The charm from the trembling tone. 


The color fades from the canvas, 

The magic from ringing rhyme: 

Now is there a joy in this world of ours, 
Riches, or glories, or hopes, or flowers, 
But dies at the touch of Time ? 


Ay, Love in his pure serenity 

Can the pitiless spell defy, 

For tears can not drown, nor absence dim, 
And death itself may not conquer him, 
For true love never can die. 
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TO THE BITTER END. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. WALGRAVE RELIEVES HIS MIND. 


Mr. WALGRAVE dined again with his betroth- 
ed before the Vallorys left town, walked in the 
broad walk in Kensington Gardens with her one 

-afternoon, rode to Wimbledon with her one 
morning, and on Saturday had the privilege of 
seeing her off by the Eastbourne train—express 
the greater part of the way—with her father and 
her own maid, Tullion, a tall, strong-minded fe- 
male of superior birth and education—superior 
to her status of lady’s-maid, that is to say— 
whose parents had suffered reverses, and who 
was very fond of holding forth upon the luxu- 
ries and amenities of her early home. 

All the luggage had gone the day before. 
Tullion only carried her mistress’s dressing-bag, 
in case Miss Vallory should be seized with a 
desire to use her ivory-backed hair-brushes or 

_her ivory glove-stretchers, or to write a letter 
between London and Eastbourne. The dress- 
ing-bag contained every thing that could have 
been wanted during a trip to America; but it 
was Tullion’s duty to be prepared for all emer- 
gencies. One footman and a covey of house- 
maids had gone down the day before; the cook, 
butler, and another man came second class by 
this train, after serving a ceremonious luncheon 
in Acropolis Square, in order that there should 
be no hitch in the domestic arrangements of ei- 
ther towh or sea-side—no awkward hiatus in Mr. 
Vallory’s state. His own brougham brought 
him to the London station; bis own barouche 
would meet him at Eastbourne. The lovers had 
ten minutes’ leisure at the station, in which to 
renew their vows of eternal constancy, had they 
been so minded; but being neither of them sen- 
timentally disposed, they beguiled the time by 
conversation of a commonplace order. Only to- 
ward the last did Miss Vallory touch upon per- 
sonal topics. | 

‘* How soon are we to see you, Hubert ?” she 
asked. 

‘*T think in the course of next week; but I 
had better not pledge myself to a given day. 
You may be sure I shall come directly I can. 
And [I shall run down by this 3.30 train, and 
take my chance of finding you at home when I 
arrive.’ 

**T can not ynderstand why you should not 
come down at once, and stay with us altogether.” 

‘*'That is as much as to say you can not un- 
derstand why I am not an utterly idle man, my 
dear Augusta.” 

**T don’t wish you to iale; but at this time of 
year you really can not have any serious work.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘*You heard what your father said about 
Cardimum v. Cardimum.” 

The bell rang before Miss Vallory could argue 
the point any farther. Her piace had been taken 
by Tullion, the maid, who traveled in the same 
carriage as her mistress, in case Miss Vallory 
should faint, or require the ivory hair-brushes, or 
wrench a button off her glove. Hubert Wal- 
grave handed her to her place, lingered at the 
carriage door to say a word or two, pressed the 
daintily gloved hand in the orthodox fashion, 
and stood with lifted hat while the Eastbourne- 
Bognor-Lewes train steamed slowly off. When 
it was quite gone, he loitered on the platform for 
a minute or so, in a thoughtful mood, and then 
carried himself and his perplexities away in a 
hansom. 

In spite of all he had said to Miss Vallory, he 
did not work very diligently in the interests of 
his Cardimums that Saturday afternoon. He 
seemed to have an idle fit upon him, and loitered 
about in a desuyltory way; tried to read for an 
hour or so in his rooms by the river; but ended 
by throwing his books aside savagely, and went 
out-of-doors again, strolling westward, in an ut- 
terly purposeless and unprofitable manner, think- 
ing—thinking of a Kentish homestead, and one 
fair young face; not the face of which he had a 
right to think. 

In Cockspur Street he came to a sudden halt, 
his listless eye caught by the glitter of a jewel- 
er’s window. The dazzling wares were dis- 
played, though London was empty, and the 
world of Cockspur Street had in a manner ceased 
to exist—had entered upon its annual hiberna- 
tion. Lockets and bracelets, brooches and ear- 
rings, twinkled in the radiance of the westward 
sloping sun; marvelous devices in coral courted 
the eye of the connoisseur; a chaste selection 
of diamonds hinted at the wealth within. Mr. 
Walgrave, who was not given to gaping before 
shop windows, made a dead stop at this, staring 
at the splendid follies meditatively. 

‘* ¥ should like to give her something,” he said 
to himself; ‘‘ something as a—as a souvenir. I 
have caused her only too much pain; why 
should I not give her one half hour of innocent 
pleasure? And it comes natural to a woman to 
be fond of these things. But I think she would 
hardly care for any thing unless there were a 
sentiment associated with it. A locket, for in- 
stance ; I suppose that would be the right kind 
of thing—a locket, with my photograph in it. 
She is simple enough and loving enough to value 
my unworthy countenance. And I am rather 
better-looking in a photograph than in the flesh 
—that is one comfort. There are some men 
whom the sun always shows at their worst, ex- 
aggerating every wrinkle; but me Helios treats 
kindly.” 

He had almost decided the point to his own 
satisfaction, and was going into the shop, when 
he stopped suddenly, tumed on his heel, and 
walked a few paces farther, still meditating. 

‘* How about Aunt Hannah ?” he asked him- 
self. ‘*‘There’s the rub. If I were to send 
Grace my likeness, she must surely see it. 
What is there which those piercing eyes of hers 
do not see? And yet I must be the clumsiest 
of Lotharios if I can’t cheat Aunt Hannah. 
What were such sharp-eyed, all-seeing people 
created for, except to be duped egregiously, 
sooner or later? Yes; I think I am a match 
for Aunt Hannah.” 

He turned back again, and this time went 
straight to the jeweler’s counter. He selected a 
locket—the handsomest, or the one that pleased 
him best, in the shop: a massive dead-gold 
locket, oval, with an anchor in large rich-looking 
pearls on the back ; sach a jewel as a man would 
scarcely choose for a farmer’s daughter, unless 
he had sunk very far down that pit from which 
extrication is so difficult and so rare. He turned 
the locket over in his fingers thoughtfally after 
he had chosen and paid for it. 

‘*] suppose, now,” he said to the shop-man, 
‘* you could make me a false back to this thing, 
and put a portrait into it in such a manner that 
its existence need only be known to the owner 
of the locket ?” 

The shop-man replied diffusely, to the effect 
that the thing was practicable, but would be 
troublesome, requiring great nicety of adjust- 
ment, and so on, and so on, and would be, of 
course, expensive. 

‘*I don't care about a pound or two, more or 
less,” said Mr. Walgrave. ‘‘I should like the 
thing done, if it can be done neatly. There 
must be a secret spring, you understand, in the 
style one reads about in novels. I never saw it 
in real lite; but I have a fancy for trying the 
experiment. You can send to me for the pho- 
tograph in a day or two; and the sooner you 
can let me have the locket the better.” 

He tossed his card on the counter and depart- 
ed, more interested in this trifling purchase than 
he had been in any thing for a long time. 

‘It is a relief to do something that will please 
her,” he thought. . 

It was a relief; but he was not the less rest- 
less and uneasy. The Cardimum case had no 
charm for him. New briefs, which had accu- 
mulated during the last fortnight of his absence, 
failed to interest him. He had been less than a 
week away from Brierwood, yet it seemed as if 
that ancient garden in Kent were divided from 
him by the space of a lifetime. His common 
life, which until this time had seemed to him 
all-sufficient for a man’s happiness, was out of 
tune. 

He hardly knew what to do with himself. 
After the excuses he had made about Eastbourne, 
he could not go abroad; yet he wonld like to 
have rushed headlong to some wild out-of-the- 
way village in the Tyrol, and to spend his au- 
tamn climbing unfamiliar mountains. He fan- 
cied he could get rid of his infatuation in some 
remote region such as that; but chained to Lon- 
don, in the dull dead season of the year, there 
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was no hope of cure. Grace Redmayne’s image 
haunted him by day and by night, mixed itself 
with every dream, came between him and his 
sera, pushed Cardimum v. Cardimum from their 
stoo. 

Would he not have been safer at Eastbourne, 
in the society of his affianced, living the life of 
gentility by the sea-side? He could hardly fail 
to ask himself this question. Yes; he would be 
safer, most assuredly, walking that narrow path- 
way, his footsteps guarded from all possibility of 
wandering. He would be safer; but he felt 
that such a life just now would be simply unen- 
durable. The commonplace talk, the narrow 
mind—narrow though it was stored with stray 
lines from Tennyson and Owen Meredith, and 
had been enriched by a careful perusal of every 
book which a young lady of position ought to 
read; narrow, although its culture during the 
educational period had cost from two to three 
hundred a year—from these he shrank as from 
a pestilence: in plain words, he felt that an un- 
broken week of his future wife's company would 
be the death of him. 

And when they were married, what then? 
Well, then, of course, it would be different. No 
man—above all a successful barrister—need see 
enough of his wife to be bored by her compan- 
ionship. Nor can a man’s wife, unless she is in- 
herently obnoxious to him, ever be utterly unin- 
teresting. They have so many ideas in com- 
mon, s0 many vo and arrangements—petty, 
perhaps, but still absorbing for the moment—to 
discuss and settle: the list of guests for a dinner- 
party ; the way-bill of their autumn pilgrimage ; 
the name of their last baby; the pattern of new 
carpets ; the purchase or non-purchase of a pic- 
ture at Christie's. The wife is only a n 
note—the subdominant—in the domestic scale. 

But the long days of courtship, when there is 
no fervent love in the soul of the lover; the long 
summer evenings, when he is bound to stroll with 
his chosen one by the calm gray sea; when to talk 
too much of his own prospects and plan of life 
would be to appear worldly; when he is bound, 
in fact, to complete his tale of love-making, to 
produce the given number of bricks with ever so 
little straw—those days are the days of trial; 
and happy is he who can pass through them un- 
scathed to that solemn morning which clinches 
the bargain with joyous ringing of bells, and gay 
procession of bride-maids, and Mendelsgohn's 
‘* Wedding March,” and transforms the exacting 
betrothed into the submissive wife. 

‘“T have not the slightest doubt we shall get 
on very well together when we are married,” 
Mr Walgrave said to himself; ‘‘but the pre- 
liminary stage is up-hill work. I know that 
Augusta is fond of me, in her way; but oh, 
what a cold way it seems after the touch of Grace 
Redmayne's little hand, the look in Grace Red- 
mayne’s eyes! Thank God, I did my duty in 
that affair, and was open and above-board from 
the first.” 


There was nothing in the world to delay Mr. 
Walgrave's visit to Eastbourne during the fol- 
lowing week except his own caprice; but he 
had a fancy for waiting until that locket he had 
bought in Cockspur Street was ready ‘for him. 
He selected the photograph which represented 
him at his best, had it carefully painted by an 
expert hand, and sent it to the jeweler. At the 
end of the week the locket was brought to him. 
The spring worked admirably. On opening the 
golden case, there appeared a bunch of forget- 
me-nots in blue enamel; but on pressing a little 
knob between the locket and the ring attached 
to it, the dainty little enameled picture opened 
like the back of a watch, and revealed Hubert 
Walgrave's miniature. The contrivance was 
perfect in its way, the forget-me-nots a happy 
thought. The man to whom the work had been 
intrusted had taken the liberty to suppose that 
the trinket must needs be a love gift. 

Hubert Walgrave was charmed with the toy, 
and bad it packed, registered, and dispatched at 
once to ‘* Miss Redmayne, Brierwood Farm, 
near Kingsbury, Kent.” He wrote the address, 
and posted the little packet with his own hands, 
and then wrote Grace a formal letter—a letter 
which could bear the scrutiny of Mrs. Redmayne. 


‘*My pear Miss REDMAYNE,—I experienced 
so much kindness from your family and yourself 
during my very pleasant visit to Brierwood that 
I have been anxious to send you some little son- 
venir of that event. I know that young ladies are 
fond of trinkets, and I fancy that your kind aunt 
would prefer my sending my little offering to 
you, rather than to herself. I have therefore 
chosen a locket, which I trust Mr. and Mrs. 
Redmayne will permit you to accept, in token 
of my gratitude for all the kindness I received 
under their hospitable roof. 

‘‘With all regards, I remain, my dear Miss 
Redmayne, very faithfully yours, 

‘““HoBERT WALGRAVE.” 


He read the letter over, and blushed, ever so 
faintly, at his own hypocrisy. Yet what could 
he do? He wanted to give the dear girl just 
one little spark of pleasure. Upon a slip of pa- 
per he wrote, ‘‘Il y a un ressort entre l’annean 
et le médaillon; touchez le, et vous trouverez 
mon portrait,” and inclosed the slip in his letter. 
Grace would open her own letter, no doubt, and 
the Redmaynes would hardly see that little slip 
of paper in an unknown tongue. 

‘“* And so ends the one romantic episode in 
my unromantic life,” he said to himself, when he 
had posted the letter. 

A day or two afterward he made up his mind 
to pay that duty visit to Eastbourne; it was a 
thing that must be done sooner or later. It was 
already much later than Miss Vallory could pos- 
sibly approve. He expected to be lectured, and 
went down to the quiet watering-place with a 
chastened spirit, foreseeing what awaited him. 
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The little sea-coast town, with its umbrageous 
boulevards and dainty villas, was looking very 
gay and bright as he drove through it on his 
way to the habitation of the Vallorys, of course 
one of the largest and most expensive houses 
fronting the summer sea. One of the newest 
also: the bricks had still a raw look; the stucco 
appeared to have hardly dried after the last 
touch of the mason’s trowel. Other houses of 
the same type straggled a little way beyond it, 
in a cheerless and unfinished condition. “It 
looked almost as if the Acropolis Square man- 
sion had been brought down by rail, and set up 
here with its face to the sea. The unfinished 
houses, of the same pattern, seemed to have 
strayed off into a field, where the strange scent- 
less flora of the sea-coast, chiefly of the birch- 
broom order, still flourished. It was what Syd- 
ney Smith has called the ‘‘ knuckle-end” of East- 
bourne, but designed to become the Belgravia of 
that town. Was not Belgravia itself once a 
‘“knuckle-end ?” 

‘There was a drawing-room, spacious caough for 
a church, ey furnished with ‘‘ our cabriole 
suite at seven and thirty guineas, in carved Ital- 
ian walnut and green rep ;” a balcony that would 
have accommodated a small troop of infantry ; 
and every where the same aspect of newness and 
rawness. The walls still smelled of their first coat 
of paint, and plaster of Paris crumbs fell from 
the ceilings now and then in a gentle shower. 

The Acropolis Square footman ushered Mr. 
Walgrave to the drawing-room, where he found 
his betrothed trying a new piece on a new Erard 
grand, in a new dress—an elaborate costume of 
primrose cambric, all frillings and puffings and 
flutings, which became her tall, slim figure. She 
wore a broad blue ribbon round her throat, with 
a locket hanging from it—a locket of gold and 
gems, her own monogram in sapphires and dia- 
monds; and the sight of it reminded him of that 
other locket. Grace Redmayne had received his 
gift by this time; and there had been no ac- 
knowledgment of it as yet when he left London. 
Indeed, no leyer from Brierwood could reach 
him directly, since he had never given the Red- 
maynes his London address. They could only 
write to him through John Wort. 

Mr. Walgrave had not been mistaken about 
the impending lecture, but he took his punish- 
ment meekly, only murmuring some faint refer- 
ence to Cardimum versus Cardimum—so meek- 
ly, in fact, that Augusta Vallory could scarcely 
be hard upon him. 

** You may imagine,” she remonstrated, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘ that I find a place of this kind very dull 
without you.” s 

**T am afraid you will find it much duller with 
me,’ Mr. Walgrave replied, drearily : ‘‘ whatever 
capacity for gayety I may possess—which, at the 
best, I fear, is not much—is always paralyzed by 
the sea-side. I have enjoyed a day or twoat Mar- 
gate, certainly, once or twice in my life; there 
is something fresh and enjoyable about Margate ; 
an odor of shrimps and high spirits ; but then, 
Margate is considered vulgar, I believe.” 

‘* Considered vulgar!” cried Miss Vallory, with 
a shudder. ‘‘ Why, it is Houndsditch by the 
sea ! 9 

‘“‘If Margate were in the Pyrenees, people 
would rave about it,” her lover replied, coolly. 
**T have been happy at Ryde, as you know,” he 
went on, in his most leisurely manner, but with 
a drop in his voice, which he had practiced on 
juries sometimes in breach-of-promise cases, and 
which did duty for tenderness; ‘‘ but with those 
two exceptions, I have found the sea-side—above 
all, the genteel sea-side—a failure. The more 
genteel, the more dreary. If one does not admit 
Houndsditch and the odor of shrimps, the pes- 
tilence of dullness is apt to descend upon our 
coasts, Cowes, of course, is tolerable ; and I rath- 
er like Southsea—the convicts are so interesting ; 
and where there are ships in the offing, there is 
always amusement for the Cockney who prides 
himself upon knowing a brig from a brigan- 
tine.” 

Discoursing in this languid manner, the lovers 
beguiled the time until dinner. Mr. Walgrave 
was not eager to rush down to the beach and 
gather shells, or to seek some distant point whence 
to take a header into the crisp blue waves, after 
the manner of the enthusiastic excursionist, who 
feels that while he is at the sea, he can not have 
too much of a good thing. He lounged in the 
balcony, which was pleasantly sheltered by a 
crimson-striped awning, and talked in his semi- 
cynical way to his betrothed, ndt by any means 
over-exerting himself in the endeavor to enter- 
tain her. 

‘‘ The Arion is here, I suppose,” he remarked, 
by-and-by. 

‘SYes. I have been out in her a good deal.” 

‘‘With your father ?” 

‘“ Not very often. Papa gives himself up to 
laziness at the sea-side. I have had Weston 
with me.” 

‘‘Happy Weston!” 

‘* As the happiness he may have enjoyed was 
quite open to you, I don’t think you need affect 
to envy him.” 

‘*My dear Augusta, I envy him not only the 
happiness, but the capacity for enjoying it. You 
see, I am not the kind of man for a ‘tame cat.’ 
Weston Vallory is; indeed, to my mind, he 
seems to have been created to fill the position of 
a fine Persian with a bushy tail, or an Angora 
with pink eyes.” 

‘‘'You are remarkably complimentary to m 
relations at all times,” said Miss Vallory, wit 
an offended air. 

‘* My dear girl, I consider the mission of a 
tame cat quite a lofty one in its way; but you 
see it doesn't happen to be my way. A man 
who trains his whiskers as carefully as your cous- 
in Weston lays himself out for that sort of thing. 
Have you been far out ?”’ 

‘We have been as far as the Wight. We 
went to the regatta at Ryde the other day, and 
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had luncheon with the Filmers, who are intensely 
grateful for the villa.” 

‘* Then my Lady Clara Vere de Vere has not 
found the time heavy on her hands.” 

‘4 ‘*Not particularly. I have ridden a good 
eal.” 

‘With Weston ?” 

‘*With Weston. You envy him that privi- 
lege, I suppose?” This with a little contemptu- 
ous toss of the splendid head, and an angry flash 
of the fine black eyes. If Hubert Walgrave had 
been in love with his future wife, that little an- 
gry look would have seemed more bewitching to 
him than the sweetest smile of a plainer woman ; 
but there was another face in his mind, eyes more 
beautiful than these, which had never looked at 
him angrily. He contemplated Augusta Vallory 
as coolly as if she had been a fine example of 
the Spanish school of portraiture—a lady by Ve- 
lasquez. 

‘*Upon my honor, I think you grow hand- 
somer every time I see you,” he said; ‘‘ but if 
you ask me whether I envy Weston the delight 
of riding through dusty lanes in August, I am 
bound to reply in the negative. Man is essentially 
a hunting animal, and to ride without any thing 
to ride after seems to me unutterably flat. If we 
were in the shires, now, in November, I should 
be happy to hazard my neck three or four days 
a week in your society.” 

‘* But you see it is not November. If it were, 
I have no doubt I should be told the duties of a 
barrister must prevent your wasting any time 
upon me during that month.” 

With such gentle bickerings the lovers beguiled 
the time until the ringing of the dressing-bell, 
when Miss Vallory handed her affianced over to 
the custody of the chief butler, and went up 
stairs to array herself for the small family gath- 
ering. Mr. Walgrave found himself presently 
in a roomy bed-chamber: walls and ceiling pain- 
fully new, grate slightly at variance with its set- 
ting, bells a failure, windows admirably con- 
structed for excluding large bodies of air and 
admitting draughts; furniture of the popular 
sea-side type—brand-new Kidderminster carpet 
of a flaring pattern, rickety Arabian bedstead, 
mahogany wardrobe with doors that no human 
power could keep shut, every thing marble- 
topped that could be marble-topped; no pin- 
cushion, no easy-chair, no writing-table, and a 
glaring southern sun pouring in upon a barren 
desert of Kidderminster. 

**So Weston has been very attentive — has 
been doing my duty, in short,” Mr. Walgrave 
said to himself as he dressed. ‘‘I wonder 
whether there’s any chance of his cutting me 
out; and if he did, should I be sorry? It would 
be one thing for me to jilt Augusta, and anoth- 
er for her to throw me over. Old Vallory would 
hardly quarrel with me in the latter event; on 
the contrary, it would be a-case for solatium. 
He could hardly do enough for me to make 
amends for my wrongs. But I don’t think 
there’s much danger from my friend Weston; 
and, after all, I have quite done with that other 
folly—put it out of my mind as a dream that I 
have dreamed.” 

He went down stairs presently, and found Mr. 
Vallory in the drawing-room, large and stolid, 
with a vast expanse of shirt-front, and a double 
gold eyeglass on the knob of his aquiline nose, 
reading an evening paper. 

This, of course, offered a delightful opening 
for conversation, and they began to talk in the 
usual humdrum manner of the topics of the 
hour. Parliament was over; it was the indig- 
nant-letter season, and the papers were teeming 
with fervid protests against nothing particular. 
Extortionate innkeepers in the Scottish high- 
lands, vaccination versus non-vaccination, pater- 
familias bewailing the inordinate length of his 
boys’ holidays, complaints of the administration 
of the army, outcries for reform in the navy, 
jostled one another in the popular journals ; and 
Mr. Vallory, being the kind of man who reads 
his newspaper religiously from the beginning to 
the end, had plenty to say about these things. 

He was a heavy, pompous kind of man, and 
Mr. Walgrave found his society a dead-weight 
at all times; but never had he seemed so entire- 
ly wearisome as on this particular August even- 
ing, when less aristocratic Eastbourne was pa- 
cing the parade gayly, breathing the welcome 
breeze that set landward with the sinking of the 
sun. Hubert Walgrave felt as if he could have 
walked down some of his perplexities, had he 
been permitted to go out and tramp the lonely 
hills, Beachy Head way, in the sunset; but in 
that lodging-house drawing-room, sitting on the 
creaky central ottoman contemplating his boots, 
while Mr. Vallory’s voice droned drearily upon 
the subject of army reform, and ‘what we 


ought to do with our Armstrong guns, Sir,” and 


so on, and so on, his troubles sat heavy upon him. 

Weston came in presently, the very pink and 
pattern of neatness, with the narrowest possible 
white tie, and the air of having come to a din- 
ner-party. He had slipped down by the after- 
noon express, he told his uncle, after his day’s 
work in the City. 

‘There's an attentive nephew!” exclaimed 
Mr. Vallory senior; ‘‘does'a thorough day’s 
work in the Old Jewry, and then comes down 


_to Eastbourne to turn over the leaves of his 


cousin’s music, while I take my after-dinner 
nap, and is off to the City at a quarter to eight 
in the morning, unless he's wanted here for 
yachting or riding. ‘Take care he doesn’t cut 
you out, Walgrave.” 

‘‘If I am. foredoomed to be cut out,” Mr. 
Walgrave answered, with his most gracious smile, 
‘¢ Mr. Weston Vallory is welcome to his chance 
of the advantages to be derived from the transac- 
tion. But the lady who has honored me by her 
choice is in my mind as much above suspicion 
as Ceasar’s wife ought to have been.” 

The young lady who was superior to Ceesar's 
wife came into the room at this moment, in the 
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freshest and crispest of white muslin dresses, 
dotted about with peach-colored satin bows, just 
as if a flight of butterflies had alighted on it. 
She gave Weston the coolest little nod of wel- 
come. If he had really been a favorite Persian 
cat she would have takea more notice of him. 
He had brought her some music and a batch of 
new books, and absorbed her attention for ten 
minutes telling her about them, at the end of 
which time dinner was announced, to Mr. Wal- 
grave’s infinite relief. He gave Augusta his 
arm, and the useful Weston was left to follow 
his uncle, caressing his whiskers meditatively as 
he went, and inwardly anathematizing Hubert 
Walgrave’s insolence. 

The dinner at Eastbourne was as the dinners 
in Acropolis Square. Mr. Vallory’s butler was 
like Mr. Merdle’s, and would not bate an ounce 
of plate for any consideration whatever; would 
have laid his table with the same precision, one 


might suppose, if he had been laying it in Pom-" 


peii the night of the eruption, with an exact 
foreknowledge that he and his banquet-table 
were presently to be drowned in a flood of lava. 
So the table sparkled with the same battalions 
of wine-glasses ; the same property tankards, 
which no one ever drank from, blazed upon the 
sideboard, supported by a buckground of presen- 
tation salvers; the same ponderous silver dishes 
went round in ceremonial procession, with the 
entrées which Mr. Walgrave knew by heart. 
Mr. Vallory’s cook was an accomplished ma- 
tron, with seventy guineas a year for her wages ; 
but she had not the inexhaustible resources of 
an Oude or a Gouffé, and Hubert Walgrave was 
familiar with every dish in her catalogue, from 
her consommé aux ceu/'s to her apple-fritters. He 
ate his dinner; however, watched over with ten- 
der solicitude by the chief butler and his subor- 
dinates—ate his dinner mechanically, with his 
thoughts very far away from that sea-side din- 
ing-room. 

After dinner came music and a little desulto 
talk ; a little loitering on the balcony, to watc 
the harvest-moon rise wide and golden over a 
rippling sea; then a quiet rubber for the gratifi- 
cation of Mr. Vallory; then a tray with brandy 
and seltzer, sherry and soda, a glass of either re- 
freshing mixture compounded languidly by the 
two young men; and then a general good-night. 

‘*I suppose you would like to go out in the 
Arion to-morrow,” Augusta said to her lover, as 
he held the drawing-room door open for her de- 

arture. 

‘*I should like it above all things,” replied 
Mr. Walgrave; and he did indeed feel as if, 
tossing hither and thither on that buoyant sea, 
he might contrive to get rid of some part of his 
burden. 

‘“It is a species of monomania,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ and I dare say is as much the fault of 
an overworked brain as an actual affair of the 
heart. Who can tell what form a man’s punish- 
ment may take if he drives the intellectual steam- 
engine just a little too hard? The truth is, I 
want more rest and complete change. I wish 
to Heaven I could get away to the Tyrol; but 
that’s impossible: I’m bound hand and foot, un- 
less I like to fly in the face of fortune, and of- 
fend Augusta Vallory.” 

He did not fly in the face of fortune. He went 
out in the Arion on the next day, and the next, 
and even rode Weston’s chestnut mare in the 
dusty lanes, to oblige Miss Vallory, while the 
owner of the beast sat in an office, where the 
thermometer was at seventy-five, writing rough 
drafts of letters to be copied by inferior hands, 
and interviewing important clients. They went 
to Pevensey Castle together, and dawdled about 
among the ruined walls. They went to Beachy 
Head, and heard wondrous stories of distressed 
barks and rescued cargoes from the guardians of 
the point. ‘They got rid of the days in a man- 
ner that ought to have been delightful to both of 
them, since they were almost always together, 
and Mr. Walgrave made himself more agreeable 
than usual. 

This lasted for about ten days; but at the end 
of the tenth he discoveted suddenly that he must 
go back to Cardimum versus Cardimum, and 
stuff his brain with more precedents; nor would 
he listen to any arguments which Miss Vallory 
could urge to detain him. She submitted ulti- 
mately, and made no show of her regret ; but she 
really was grieved and disappointed, for she was 
fonder of him than she to let him see. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” | 


poo is so easy, truth so difficult. 
The pencil is conscious of a delightful facility 
in drawing a griffin—the longer the claws and the 
larger the wings, the better: but that marvelous 
facility which we mistook for genius is apt to 
forsake us when we want to draw a real unexag- 
gerated lion. Examine your words well and 
you will find that even when you have no motive 
to be false it is a very hard thing to say the ex- 
act truth, even about your own immediate feel- 
ings—much harder than to say something fine 
about them which is no? the exact truth. 

It is for this rare, precious quality of truthful- 
ness that I delight in many Dutch paintings, 
which lofty-minded people despise. I find a 
source of delicious sympathy in .these faithful 
pictures of a monotonous homely existence, 
which has been the fate of so many more among 
my fellow-mortals than a life of pomp or of ab- 
solute indigence, of tragic suffering or of world- 
stirring actions. J turn, without shrinking, from 
cloud-borne angels, from prophets, sibyls, and 
heroic warriors, to an old woman bending over 
her flower-pot, or eating her solitary dinner, 
while the noonday light, softened perhaps by a 
screen of leaves, falls on her mob-cap, and just 


_ touches the rim of her spinrfing-wheel, and her 


stone jug, and all those cheap common things 
which are the precious necessaries of life to her; 
or I turn to that village wedding, kept between 
four brown walls, where an awkward bridegroom 
opens the dance with a high-shouldered, broad- 
faced bride, while elderly and middle-aged friends 
look on, with very irregular noses and lips, and 
probably with quart-pots in their hands, but with 
an expression of unmistakable contentment and 

-will. 





Men's muscles move better when their souls 


are making merry music. 





It is very pleasant to see some men turn 
round ; pleasant as a sudden rush of warm air in 
winter, or the flash of fire-light in the chill dusk. 





Human nature is lovable, and the way I have 
learned something of its deep pathos, its sub- 
lime mysteries, has been by living a great deal 
among people. more or less commonplace and 
vulgar, of whom you would perhaps hear noth- 
ing very surprising if you were to inquire about 
them in the neighborhoods where they dwelt. 
Ten to one most of the small shop-keepers in 
their vicinity saw nothing at allin them. For I 
have observed this remarkable coincidence, that 
the select natures who pant after the ideal, and 
find nothing in pantaloons or petticoats great 
enough to command their reverence and love, 
are curiously in unison with the narrowest and 
pettiest. For example, I have often heard Mr. 
Gedge, the landlord of the Royal Oak, who used 
to turn a blood-shot eye on his neighbors in the 
village of Shepperton, sam up his opinion of the 
people in his own parish—and they were all the 
people he knew—in these emphatic words: ‘‘ Ay, 
Sir, I've said it often, and I'll say it again, they're 
a poor lot i’ this parish—a poor lot, Sir, big and 
little.” I think he had a dim idea that if he 
could migrate to a distant parish, he might find 
neighbors worthy of him; and indeed he did 
subsequently transfer himself to the Saracen’'s 
Head, which was doing a thriving business in 
the back street of a neighboring market-town. 
But, oddly enough, he has found the people ap 
that back street of precisely the same stamp as 
the inhabitants of Shepperton—‘‘a poor lot, Sir, 
big and little, and them as comes for a go o’ gin 
are no better than them as comes for a pint o’ 
twopenny—a poor lot.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Boston Coliseum ie to be finished at the 
appointed time—a circumstance which re- 
flects credit upon the managers of the Interna- 
tional Musical Festival, considering the disaster 
which befell the building weeks ago. The sev- 
enteenth of June will be a gala day in Boston, 
and all the time intervening until the Fourth of 
July will be regarded as a grand carnival by Bos- 
tonians. Thousands of strangers are expected 
there. Sanguine people believe the “ Hub” will 
not be large enough to contain them all. Famous 
artists are hastening from all of the world, 
and it is confidently asserted that some high dig- 
nitaries will swell the crowd. When the entire 
instrumental force is gathered under one roof, 
what a volume of sound will issue forth! Two 
thousand performers are engaged, one thousand 
being a regularly organized orchestra, while the 
remainder will consist of military bands. Be- 
tween eight and nine hundred of the select or- 
chestra are from musicians of this country, the 
rest being drawn from foreign sources. New 
York furnishes about four hundred and fifty 
members of this great orchestra—far more than 
any other city. The music selected for the oc- 
casion is of great variety, and well adapted to 
the needs of such an {mmense chorus. Amon 
the choruses selected from oratorios are, ‘‘ Sleep- 
ers, wake!’ and ‘‘To God on high,”’ from ‘‘8t. 
Paul;” the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” from ‘The 
Messiah :”? ‘*Thanks be to God’’ and the mag- 
nificent ‘‘He watches over Israel,”’ from ‘ Eli- 
jab” ‘‘Inflammatus,”’ from Stabat Mater; and 
‘The Heavens are telling,’’ from ‘‘ The Crea- 
tion.’’ There are two chorals from Bach's ‘ Pas- 
sion’? music, und several old glees. But the 
music of the programme which promises to be 
most effective and most popular is that of old- 
fashioned tunes, such as ‘‘ Toplady”’ (‘‘ Rock of 
Ages’’), ‘‘Hebron,”’ ‘ Bethany” (‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee’’), ‘‘ Nuremberg,”’ and ‘‘ Old Hun- 
dred.’? These church tunes, performed by so 
large a chorus, must produce a grand effect. 





The new Strasburg Library bears the title 
of the Imperial University and Provincial Li- 
brary of Strasburg, and any one belonging not 
only to the town of Strasburg, but to the prov- 
ince of Alsace, can obtain books from it. It is 
located in the palace, in rooms granted by the 
emperor. Books have poured in from all quar- 
ters. The German emperor has given many 
splendid works of art, and has not only sent 
in a copy of every work which was in dupli- 
cate in the royal libraries, but has ordered the 
German universities to do the samé. There are 
now in the palace 200,000 volumes. The old 
library consisted of from 300,000 to 700,000 vol- 
umes. So vague was the method of catalogu- 
ing that nothing more definite is known of it. 





Martha’s Vineyard is preparing for a great 
rush this year. Every available workman is 
employed on public and private buildings. The 
new hotel is progressing, and will be finished 
by the Ist of July. 


There is a prospect of many famous musi- 
cians coming to America next year. Lucca, 
Carlotta Patti, Tamberlik, Arabella Goddard, 
Rubinstein, and others are expected; possibly 





Wachtel and Santley may come, 

The Long Island Weekly Review gives a spirit- 
ed account of the energetic measures recently 
taken by the women of Long Swamp, Suffolk 
County, to free themselves from the unhealthy 
results arising from a dam which had been built 
in that locality. The drainage of the district is 
very imperfect at best, and it is claimed that 
the existence of the dam has greatly increased 


this difficulty, and injured property in that vi- 
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cinity. So one day, just as the gray tinge on the 
eastern hills bespoke the dawn of morn, ladies 
might have been seen coming from nearly every 
farm-house within a radius of two miles. Every 
one wore a thick veil closely covering her feat- 
ures, dress either short or tucked up, and stout 
boots with thick soles. On arriving at the dam, 
shovels, hoes, pee crowbars, and the utensils 
so often used by the stronger arm of man were 
eagerly grasped by from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty irate women, and the work of 
demolition actively commenced. As the water 
began to pour through the dam the work was 
rendered more easy, and by sunrise three hun- 
dred acres of water had disappeared. . 


At the recent annual session of the American 
Medical Association at Philadelphia a resolu- 
tion was passed recommending that al] bottles 
containing poison should not only be labeled 
‘*poison,’”’ but be roughed on one side, 60 as 
to indicate their poisonous contents to the 
sense of touch, and also be labeled with the 
most efficient antidote. 








While every one about him was flying from 
the showers of burning ashes which Vesuvius 
sent forth, Professor Palmieri, the director of 
the Neapolitan Observatory, remained steadfast 
at his post. It must have required not a little 
courage to watch the lava advancing al] around 
the little crest on the side of the mountain 
where his observatory is placed, and feel the 
tumultuous throbs which shook the very foun- 
dations of the building. It appears that some 
time before the eruption commenced Professor 
Palmieri perceived that mischief was brewing 
in the interior of the mountain; he saw the 
danger that was threatened. But he calmly es- 
tablished himself in the midst of the circle of 
craters, and watched their eccentricities. Doubt- 
less he has collected much valuable information ; 
and his courage surpasses that of many a so- 
called hero. 





It is about eighteen years since opera matinées 
were first introduced into New York. The cus- 
tom had long prevailed abroad, and became at 
once popular here. 





The Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences is one 
of the Brendes buildings in London. The idea 
of erecting it first arose in 1862, when the sub- 
scription found a national memorial to the 
Prince Consort was begun. The first stone 
of the hall was laid by Queen Victoria on May 
20, 1867, and it was opened on March 2¥, 1871. 
THis building is capable of comfortably seating 
between six and seven thousand persons. The 
plan of the interior is after the fashion of the 
old Roman amphitheatres. The following in- 
scription is around the friezes of the hall: 


‘“‘This hall was erected for the advancement of the 
arts and acien and for the works of industry of all 
nations, in ful ent of the intentions of Albert, 
Prince Consort. The site was purchased by the pro- 
ceeds of the exhibition of the year 1851. The 
first stone of the hall was ee her Majes ueen 
Victoria on the 20th day of, May, 1667, and it was 
opened by her Majesty the Queen on the 29th day of 

, in the year 1871.” 


gee the frieze, in terra cotta, is the sacred 
xt: 


‘‘ Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power. 
and the glory, and victory, and the majesty “for all 
that is in the heaven and in the earth is Thine. The 
wise and their works are in the hand of God. Glory 
be to God on high, and on earth peace.” 


All the entrances and corridors are fire-proof, 
and in case of an alarm at any time Alber Hall 
could be cleared in two or three minutes. There 
are nearly seven thousand gas jets in the build- 
ing, which are all lighted by electricity. It is 
warmed by hot-water chambers in the basement, 
and the ventilation is excellent. 





There has recently been on exhibition in Lon- 
don the greatest scrial work of England’s great- 
est landscape painter. This consists of the 
etchings, engraver'’s proofs, and choice exam- 

les of the engravings of Turner's “ Liber Stu- 

iorum,”’ aoe both the seventy published 
and twenty unpublished plates, with an interest- 
ing selection from the drawings made for the 
work, and the very remarkable set of mezzo- 
tints of grand landscape effects, engraved but 
never published, by Turner. The famous series 
called ‘‘ Liber Studiorum’’ was commenced by 
Turner in 1807, and issued, in a desultory way, 
until seventy prints had been published. In 
1819 the issue stopped, and the remaining thir- 
ty plates, twenty of which had been prepared, 
were never published. The method employed 
in publication was peculiar: technically it con- 
sisted in the combination of the processes of 
etching and mezzotint upon the same plate, and 
in the use of a warm brown-colored ink in print- 
ing, to effect as complete a likeness as possible 
to the original sepia drawing. 





Accidents sometimes occur through the very 
means used to prevent them. A short time ago 
& woman in Worcester, Massachusetts, tipped 
her chair back against some slats nailed across a 


window to prevent the children from ea ; 


out. These gave way, and she was precipitate 
from a third-story window to the pavement be- 
low, and died in three hours. 





It is comfortable to be assured by Professor 
Chandler that his recent analysis of Croton wa- 
ter shows it to be tolerably pure, and that the 
impurities that exist are not dangerous to health. 
The water is now freer from dissolved impurities 


than it was in 1869—a fact which is referred to . 


peculiarities of the season. The suspended im- 
purities are found to be largely vegetable, en- 
tirely harmless, and easily removed by filters. 
A fine cluster of spots may now be seen on the 
surface of the sun—through a telescope, of 
course. They vary in number from day to day 
—sometimes being collected in a group on one 
limb of the sun, and again being scattered over 


the entire surface of the orb. 
—_—_- : 

A demented gentleman of this city labors un- 
der the singular hallucination that he shallsome 
time find, when opening oysters, a more valuable 
pearl than any as yet discovered. In pursuit of 
this hobby he has opened during the past win- 
ter more than 30,000 oysters, disguising him- 
self as a professional opener and working at the 
barges; nor does he mean to retire from the 


business until he finds that peari. 
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Fig. 2.—Ecru Poneee Watxrxe Suit. 
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vers. ‘The revers of this hat is bound with 
black gros grain, and trimmed with a bias strip 
of black velvet an inch and a quarter wide. On 
the under edge of the strip is a roll of black 
gros grain. A strip of gros grain an inch and a 
quarter wide, on which a bias strip of velvet 

ven-eighths of an inch wide is set through the 
middle, trims the upper edge of the hat. The 
remainder of the trimming consists of loops and 
ends of black gros grain, which are hem-stitched 
on the right side half an inch wide, an aigrette 
of peacock feathers, a long black ostrich feather, 
and a dagger of burnished jet. 


Ecru Pongee Walking Suit, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 416. 


Tus écru pongee suit consists of a skirt and 
polonaise. The skirt is trimmed with a kilt- 
pleated and a gathered ruffle of the material. 
The trimming for the polonaise consists of kilt- 
peur écru pongee ruffles and bias strips of 

lack velvet, Straw round hat, trimmed with 
velvet, feathers, and flowers. 








LADY’S WALKING SUIT. 
HIS pretty walking suit is made of écru 
foulard, trimmed with gathered flounces 
of white foulard brocaded with clusters of 
lilacs with green leaves. The flounces are 
edged on each side with a quilling of ribbon of 
a darker tint than the dress, and a sash of wide 
ribbon of the same shade is knotted at the side 
around the skirt to form the pouf. ‘The waist 
and sleeves are trimmed with white brocaded 
foulard edged with quillings of the dark ribbon. 
The under-skirt is trimmed on the bottom with a 
gathered flounce of the material, above which is 
set the brocaded flounce. The brocaded flounce 
is set on the edge of the over-skirt. Ecru crape 
bonnet, bound with darker ribbon, with white 
strings, trimmed with clusters of lilacs and green 
leaves. Lilac parasol lined with white. Ecru 
gloves. Boots of the same shade as the sash. 
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THE FIRST LADY DOCTOR OF 
DENTAL SURGERY. 


W E give herewith, by permission, the portrait 


of the Countess Heléne Vongl de Swider- 
ska, who recently graduated with honor from the 
New York College of Dental Surgery, and who 
enjoys the distinction of being the first of her 
sex entitled to affix the professional D.D.S. to 
her name. 

Madame De Swiderska’s career has been sin- 
gularly adventurous and interesting. She is a 
native of Lithuania, in Russia. She lost her 
mother at an early age, when her father, an 
eminent physician of St. Petersburg, who also 
holds the rank of general in the Russian 
army, devoted himself to her education, and 
trained her to habits of scientific study far 
more serious than is common with young girls 
in Russia. At the age of sixteen she married 
the Count de Swiderska, a member of the high 
nobility, who held an office under government, 
but who had little fortune wherewith to support 
his title. She became the mother of a son, in 
whom all her hopes centred, and for whom she re- 
solved to create a fortune to supplement the rank 
bestowed on him by his father. Moreover, she 
had long felt the need of an earnest occupation. 
For several years she had studied the natural 
sciences, music (for which she had a special tal- 
ent), and art. Impelled, doubtless, by inherited 
proclivities—her uncle, brothers, and father were 
all physicians—she now determined to devote 
herself to some specialty of medicine, and on 
looking about her found none so available as 
dentistry, which is almost unknown in Russia, 
and, indeed, throughout Europe, though the field 
for it is so great. It is well known that most of 
the few good dentists in Europe are Americans, 
who, by reason of their rarity, are eagerly sought 
after, and sit at kings’ tables. She therefore 
made the preliminary studies in medicine under 
her father’s direction, and, after obtaining all the 
dental knowledge that could be gained in St. 
Petersburg, set out for Berlin, furnished with 
letters of recommendation from General and 
President Wenceslas Palikao, General and 
Privy Councilor Tropp, and other 
distinguished personages. What 
was her disappointment on learning 
that dentistry was even at a lower 
ebb at Berlin than at St. Peters- 
burg, that nowhere in Europe could 
she hope to extend her knowledge, 
and that to perfect herself in the 
science she must go to America to 
finish her studies in a college, and 
obtain the necessary diploma! But 
here another difficulty arose: the 
American colleges did not admit 
women. Nevertheless, she deter- 
mined to go thither, believing that 
to a resolute will nothing is impos- 
sible. She arranged her affairs in 
two days, and, armed with letters 
of introduction from Dr. Langen- 
beck and others, she sailed in a 
Hamburg steamer, and arrived at 
New York last October. Having 
} heard that the Grand Duke Alexis 
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COUNTESS HELENE VONGL DE SWIDERSKA, D.D.S., THE FIRST LADY DOCTOR OF 
DENTAL SURGERY. 


was in New York, she resolved to pay her re- 
spects to him and obtain from him a letter of 
recommendation to the consulate. Unfortunate- 
ly on the day of her arrival he set out with his 
suite for Boston, where he was to stay only two 
days. On learning this she instantly followed 
him thither, repaired to the ‘Tremont House, 
where she received a cordial welcome and the 
desired letters, and returned without delay to 
New York. When we think that she had not 
a friend nor even an acquaintance in America, 
and that she had to rely solely on herself in 
every emergency, we 
can imagine the force 
of character that was 
needed thus to over- 
come all obstacles in 
a strange land. 
Armed with her 
credentials, Madame 
De Swiderska at last 
presented herself for 
admission at the Col- 
lege of Dental Sur- 
gery, and though at 
first refused, was 
finally suffered to en- 
ter, as a special fa- 
vor, with a pledge 
that she would claim 
no immunity from 
duty on account of 
her sex. It was found 
that her preparatory 
studies were equiva- 
lent to two years of 
the collegiate course. 
She applied herself 
eens rising at 
seven and studying 
till midnight daily, 
though she was great- 
ly hampered by her 
imperfect knowledge 
of English, the first 
lectures being, as she 
says, Greek to her. 
With the proverbial 
linguistic quickness 


mastered the lan- 
guage in three weeks, 
so as to understand 
it readily. Thence- 
forth she made rapid 
progress, passed a 
creditable examina- 


first diploma of Doe- 
tor of Dental Sar- 
gery that was ever 
granted to a woman. 

Having attained 
her goal, Madame 
De Swiderska deter- 
mined to see some- 


the Americans before 
her return. She 
visited Washington, 
where she was intro- 
se duced to the Presi- 





of the Sclaves, she 


thing of Americaand - 


dent and many of the distinguished personages - 
there, made a journey to Niagara, and mingled 
somewhat in the social circles of New York, 
where she was cordially received. She was 
warmly urged to remain and practice her pro- 
fession in America, but irresistible attractions 
drew her homeward, and a few weeks since she 
sailed for Europe, expecting to meet her father 
and husband in Berlin, and to proceed with 
them to St. Petersburg, there to enter upon her 
professional career. 

Madame De Swiderska is about twenty-five 
years old, and is singularly graceful and polished 
in manners. She has the tall, lithe figure su 
common to the Russians, with a brilliant com- 
plexion, sensitive mouth, deep violet eyes, and 
magnificent brown hair, whose luxuriance might 
well entitle her to the appellation of da dame 
Russe aux longues. tresses, by which she was 
known on the ship on her way hither. We wish 
her all success in her career, and hope that she . 
may realize her desire of being a useful worker 
without ceasing to be a wife and mother worthy 
of the name, and of sharing in the burdens of 
life, and teaching her fellow-countrymen that 
the true emancipation of women is not the 
emancipation from the duties and tasks of life, 
but rather the participation in its burdens and 
responsibilities, 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


** Verify Quotation.”—The Missing Russian.—How to 
become the Belle of the Season.—The Royal Acad- 
emy.—The Cat Show.—Lord Look-on. . 

ee doubtless remember what Sydney Smith 

called Lord Macaulay's memory, “a tremien- 
dous engine of colloquial oppression ;” but ft. was 
not only colloquially that he oppressed is, He 
had a diabolical habit of reading up @ particular 
subject, and then writing of it in afamiliar and 
off-hand manner, as though every body knew, or 
ought to know, all about it. ‘*Kvery school-boy 
knows that the cuneiform_inscriptions are the 
ancient writings of the ey or Gebres,” etc. 

Well, the evil that men‘do lives after them, and 

this custom of making light of the possession of 

abstruse information has long been imitated by 

a portion of ourshewspaper press. The Satur- 

day Review uged habitaally to adopt this affected 

style, and af’one time had really acquired some . 

authority’ by means of it; but one or two in- 

stances. of excessive ignorance having been | 
brought home to its own columns, it subsided 
into fallibility. The Pad/ Mall, which took the 
wind out of its sails in other respects also, then 


tion, and received the |’ borrowed this agreeable habit, but improved upon . 


it by publishing about three times a week an ar- 
ticle specially devoted to the mistakes of its con- - 
temporaries. And now the Zimes itself has . 
shown a disposition to be contemptuously cor- 
rect. It makes a very modest beginning, to be 
sure, since it only concerns itself with a British 
classic. The Saturday was never scornful about 
an error unless it occurred in Greek, or Latin at 
the very least; but at present it is only pruning 
its wings. Our parliamentary jester, Mr. Ber- 
nal Osborne, spoke in the House of somebody 
having ‘‘d—d good-natured friends,” when 
voices instantly called him to order. ‘‘ Nay, 
if the, ‘School for Scandal’ is an improper 
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book to quote from,” said he, ‘‘I apologize to 
you.” Upon this the Times, in its solemn sum- 
mary of debate, remarks how strange It 13 that 
an assembly like the House of Commons should 
be unacquainted with a quotation from so well 
known a play; whereas the quotation in ques- 
tion is not from the ‘‘School for Scandal” at all, 
but is a remark of Sir Fretful Plagiary’s in ‘‘ The 
Critic.” It was not necessary, of course, that the 
Times should be possessed of this piece of knowl- 
edge, though it is not a very abstruse one ; but 
it was still less necessary that it should have lect- 
ured the House of Commons for an ignorance 
which it shared; and it is to be hoped that this 
disaster of the leading journal in its first attempt 
to know every thing and to despise others will be 
a lesson to it. To boast of one's information is 
scarcely less unreasonable than to plume one’s self 
on one's good birth: it is generally the result of 
mere opportunity, and evidences no mental pow- 
ers beyond those of acquisition and retention. It 
is true that one of the cleverest men in England 
once exclaimed within my hearing (but then it 
was after dinner), ‘‘I am not conceited ; but hang 
me if I don’t know every thing except botany.” 
But, on the other hand, the very dullest man I 
had ever the misfortune to know compiled an 
encyclopedia. Above all, let us remember the 
last words of the expiring scholar, ‘‘ Verify quo- 
tation,” before setting every body else to rights. 

The Bauer mystery is still unraveled. ‘‘ Up 
to the present moment,” write the partners of 
the company of which the missing man was 
manager, ‘‘we have not heard of Mr. L. R. 
Bauer since the 27th of January last.” It now 
appears, however, that on that same date he ad- 
dressed a letter to his father at Pskov, in Russia, 
and also one to his betrothed at Riga, ‘‘ both 
couched in the most affectionate terms, express- 
ing his deep sorrow that he should be so sud- 
denly cut off from all he held dear in this world, 
and bidding them a last farewell.” Moreover, 
an intimate friend of his in Brazil communicates 
some fucts that tend to show that the poor man’s 
own account of his fate, inscrutably terrible as 
it at first appeared, may be the true one. Of 
his connection with the secret association he had 
informed this gentleman freely, and described 
how his contemplated marriage must needs bring 
its hostility upon him. ‘‘ Bauer doubtless ar- 
rived at Euston for the 12-o'clock train, was 
there accosted by an agent [of the society], and 
in his exceeding great courtesy suffered himself 
to be detained...... Of course the agent would 
have a plausible story with which to detain him, 
and in this, the first minute of the attack, life 
or death to Bauer was in the scale. Failure 
was irretrievable. Steady progress toward his 
seat was salvation. But I have several times 
found him in Mogcow staying in the street to 
listen to the applications of strangers.” 

The letter of the 17th of January this corre- 
spondent considers to be undoubtedly Bauer's. 
‘“ Phrases in it are indisputably his. Russians, 
speaking to Russians, say ‘My bride.’ Bauer, 
to my wife and me (who are English), invariably 
said ‘My girl.’ And there are other instances. 
As to possible defalcations being the ovcasion 
of his disappearance, my knowledge of the posi- 
tion sets that quite aside. If the second letter 
(February 2) is the production of another, then 
my first hope that he had been attacked with 
the fear of those devils being near him, and had 
lost his reason, vanishes. He would not under 
any such attack of insanity have perpetrated the 
second letter, though the first he would. I feel 
that I have lost forever the dearest friend late 
years have brought me.”’ And so this strango 
story stands just where it did when I first narra- 
ted it to you, except that the lapse of time makes 
its hues more darkly significant. 

Our Academy has just opened its usual ex- 
hibition here, which assists us in performing our 
duty to our neighbor at the dinner-table—not 
always an easy task. ‘The chief attraction is, as 
usual, Mr. Millais’s pictures. His portraits have 
not only the advantage of being very like, but 
of conferring a temporary popularity upon the 
original. In the case of a young lady, indeed, 
I am not sure but that a thousand guineas might 
be profitably invested by any match- making 
mamma in having her daughter painted by this 
favorite artist. ‘‘ Whos this Miss Jones whom 
Millais has done this year?” ‘‘ Are they the 
Suffolk Joneses?” ‘‘ Most undeniably good- 
looking—don't you think so?” ‘Should like 
to know somebody that knows them,” etc., etc. 
The subject of these remarks, thanks to the halo 
cast by Millais’s genius, has in fact the same 
sort of reputation that used to be enjoyed by the 
‘belle at Almack’s. He won't paint a young 
lady, neither for love nor money, unless she is 
likely to make a-hit in this way. The story 
current about his present work, ‘“‘ Hearts are 
Trumps,” representing three young ladies play- 
ing at dummy whist, the dummy of course next 
to the spectator, is as follows: Their mamma 
called upon the painter without an introduction, 
a proceeding which this bashaw of the brush is 
inclined to resent as a liberty. “(Fancy a bar- 
rister objecting to an unknown attorney coming 
with a brief marked one thousand guineas!) ‘I 
wish you to paint my three daughters, Mr. Mil- 

8.” 


‘* Madam, you pay me a great compliment, but 


my time is very much engaged. I should require 


@ very considerable sum in any case, and— 

‘* What sum ?” 

‘* Well, I couldn't oblige you under two thou- 
sand guineas, even if—” 

‘You shall have two thousand guineas.” 

‘* Very good; but I was about to add that, 
even under that arrangement, unless your three 
daughters are—um— Every thing in a case of 


this sort, you see, depends upon the artistic eye 
being—um—"” 

**Oh, I think they are quite pretty enough; 
but why not come to lunch to-morrow and see 
for yourself?” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Which accordingly he did. 


So runs the imaginary conversation; and, at. 


all events, the upshot was that Millais painted 
them. ‘Three pretty, lady-like girls that need no 
artist's brush to recommend them, and certainly 
do not deserve the cynical observation that [ 
chanced to hear at the Academy this very morn- 
ing. ‘‘‘ Hearts are Trumps,’” drawled an exqui- 
site; ‘‘ why, being dummy, and young gals, you 
see, it ought to be called, ‘ Wanted, a Partner.’ ” 

It is not generally a good exhibition. Mil- 
lais’s landscapes, ‘‘ Flowing to the River” and 
‘+ Flowing to the Sea,” are very inferior to his 
‘‘Chill October” of last year; nor are his por- 
traits so good as usual, or the best in the collec- 
tion. ‘They are inferior, for instance, in my 
opinion, to Mr. Rudolph Lehmann’s, whose exe- 
cution improves every year, and whose power 
of catching a likeness is something marvelous. 
Perhaps the moet touching works—though by 
no means favorable specimens of the artist—are 
those of Sir Edwin Landseer ; because they are 
the last that we shall ever see. 

Are you aware that once a year we have now 
at the Crystal Palace a national Cat Show? It 
attracts 2 considerable number of visitors, chiefly 
maiden: ladies, who stand opposite to the cages 
with clasped hands, murmuring, ‘‘ What a love!” 
In vain the policeman beseeches them to ‘‘ move 
on,” that others may also admire. ‘‘It is not in 


human nature to do it,” replied one old lady in my’ 


hearing; and there she stood, clinging to the 
rail, and rapt in admiration of the tortoise-shell 
Tom—an animal which, like the aloe, is not be 
seen in its flower save once in a thousand years. 
There are kittens of the sort brought forth at less 
intervals, but their life is but a span. A grown- 
up one is a feline phenomenon. The elder 
Mathews (Charles’s father) used to sing an ex- 
cellent song about ‘Tom: 


‘Oh, what a story the papers have been telling us 


pa: 
bout a little animal of mighty price! 
Who would have thought, but an auctioneer, of 


selling us, 
For near three hundred yellow boys, a trap for 
mice ? 
“Of its beauties and its qualities, no doubt, he told 
you fine tales; 
But as for me, Pa just as soon have bought a cat- 
o’-nine-tails ; 
For all be cats in Christendom I wouldn't give so 
vast a fee, 
To save them from the Catacombs or Cataline’s 
catastrophe.” 


The sum asked for Tom at the Palace is but 
fifty pounds, but even that, perhaps, may strike 
ou as a fancy price for a mouser. The ungal- 
t dictum of the Latin grammar, that ‘‘ the 
masculine is more worthy than the feminine,” 


_receives a terrible confirmation in the feline 


race; for in the next cage to Tom a lovely fe- 
male cat, weighing nineteen pounds, was to be 
sold for a five-pound note, and each of her kit- 
tens for five shillings, ‘‘ the receipts to be handed 
over to All-Saints Church Restoration Fand.” 

Mademoiselle Dix Blanc, who murdered Ma- 
dame Riel, is not to be tried just yet ; which gives 
society time to talk about that little matter in 
detail. The catastrophe has made a great sen- 
sation, not only because Mademoiselle Riel was a 
beautiful and popular actress, but because of her 
delicate relations with Lord Lucan, an ancient 
veteran better known (from his inactivity when in 
command of the heavy cavalry in the Crimea) as 
Lord ‘‘ Look-on.” He is a brother-in-law of 
that ‘‘ gallant gay Lothario” the late Lord Car- 
digan, who commanded the Light Brigade; and 
it is said that they were on such bad terms 
throughout the campaign that they never spoke 
to one another. They seem, however, to have 
had some tastes in common. 

R. KEmBLiE, of London. 


PRUE’S LOVE STORY. 


HE old house where we women lived, with 

its numerous gables and quaint windows, 

was stanch enough to last acentury. It had a 

roomy garden about it, well shaded, and stocked 

with fruit trees and many sorts of old-fashioned 
herbs and flowers. 

Aunt Barrett’s placid presence—I grew into 
the habit of calling her aunt, though we were not 
akin—and ample skirts seemed to offer shelter 
to lone women, who need some wing to nestle 
under; and I, an old maid, cousin to the Bar- 
retts, her deceased husband’s family, had come 
to fill a warm corner in the old house. Just how 
little Prue and her sister Linda found their way 
there [ never knew, though I believe their mother 
was the dearest friend Aunt Barrett had had in 
her far-away school-days; and when she died 
and left two nearly penniless orphan girls, Aunt 
Barrett, being childless herself, must have at 
once offered them a home. 

Prue’s small head, with a look of affectionate 
pleading, like some dumb thing's, was weighted 
by luxuriant brown curls, soft and silky to the 
touch. She knew no more of real work than a 
fortnight-old humming-bird; and though her 
wish to make herself useful was very sincere, she 
failed so comically we got to calling her poor 
little Prue, and smiling over her mistakes. 

I was really the housekeeper, and the dear 
child tried to help me with my weekly accounts, 
but her figures looked. so much like pollywogs 
with queer little tails, quite incapable of adding 
or carrying, that I gently checked this ambition, 
and protested I was as fond of her as if she had 
squared the circle. For Prue was the pleasant- 
est fact in my life, pleasanter even than the 
swallows that nested under the old gables, or the 
blossoms of the pearmain-tree that pushed their 
fresh faces against my chamber window in May. 

Let it not be understood that Prue was stupid 
or uncultured. She had a natural gift for lan- 
guages, and there was much delicate apprecia- 
tion hidden away in her odd brain. The glow 
into which she and Mr. Millbank wrought them- 





selves over German poetry was incomprehensible ! 





tome ; but though my ears were uninstructed, my 
eyes read, as I believed, furtive signs of love- 
making, and were secretly pleased. Mr. Mill- 
bank had been translating a work of some im- 
portance, and he came over every day or two to 
read the finished parts to Prue, either while 
sitting on the vine-shaded piazza, or strolling 
slowly up and down the long garden paths. 

He was a tall, slender man, with a peculiar air 
of juvenility, as if he had grown much too fast 
before the age of sixteen, and then stopped. One 
was always expecting that he would take a fresh 
start and get beyond his clothes at the extremi- 
ties, and was rather disappointed that he re- 
Muined perpetually immature. He was quite 
commonplace until he smiled, and then his face 
seemed luminous with kindness. 

Mr. Millbank had been educated for a clergy- 
man, but falling heir to a moderate fortune just 
as he finished his theological studies, his love of 
books, and a shrinking self-distrust, induced him 
to abandon the idea of settling over a parish. 
His ministrations were of the most unobtrusive 
sort, and could be traced all through the by- 
ways of a busy town near which he lived, with a 
swarming, dirty, poor quarter, and much drunk- 
enness and rowdyism. 

Mr. Millbank's house was half a mile nearer 
this town than Aunt Barrett's, with a tangle of 
cross-roads and shady old stone walls and 
grassy fields in between. It was a story and a 
half cottage, with a neat garden, where he in- 
dulged his gentle taste for flowers and bees and 
birds and domestic animals. No wife had as 
yet been installed there, and it was whispered 
that the Reverend Arthur stood in awe of Sarah 
Huggins, his housekeeper. She had been an old 
servant of the Millbanks; and remembered dis- 
tinctly the days when she habitually dosed her 
master with boneset and catnip, for he was a 
weakly child. The fact that she was now con- 
fined to the care of Arthur's tea and toast, but- 
tons and socks, and excluded from the oversight 
of his nerves and digestive organs, added a shade 
of gloom to Sarah’s view of life; but she made 
up for it, in part, by overnursing her own pet 
ailments. 

Mr. Millbank had asked us on various occa- 
sions to eat strawberries from his garden, or take 
tea in the arbor, and we fancied that Mrs. Hug- 
gins always went into a preliminary tiff, and 
that the Reverend Arthur was forced to dust his 
own rooms, and pin the tidies on his rather un- 
comfortable hair-cloth chairs. Mrs. Huggins 
waited upon table in a very peculiar cap of the 
helmet form and a gown that rattled like armor. 


Linda was the sort of young woman to excite. 


special antagonism in the breast of Sarah, al- 
though she regarded all marriageable girls as her 
natural foes, and she never failed to deal Linda 
a. forbidding glance of double potency while 
passing the soda biscuits and quince sauce. No- 
body paid any heed to Sarah's snappishness, and 
although Linda took up a good deal of room 
and absorbed a large share of male attention 
wherever she went, I had always felt easy about 
Mr. Millbank so far as she was concerned. 

One morning I had been down in the kitchen, 
for twenty years Abby Strong’s sacred domain, 
and had made jumbles under protest. Long 
and faithful services gave Abby the privilege of 
‘‘,etting out,” as she called it, when she felt 
cross, especially toward me, whose orbit some- 
times interfered with her own. 

Tired and heated, with the consciousness that 
I had come off second best, I went into the cool 
dining-room, and happened to glance out of the 
window at a picture which startled me unpleas- 
antly and photographed itself upon my memory. 
Linda stood backed by a large, branchy olean- 


der, which seemed to suit the Southern opulence. 


of her charms. She was never beautiful to my 
eyes, but she was always effective, and her mar- 
velous dark hair, sheeny, wavy, and abundant, 
coiled itself around her head quite by a law of 
its own. She held in her hand the garden scis- 
sors, and two or three long stalks of red flowers 
that contrasted well with the solid color of her 
blue skirt. Mr. Millbank was standing just be- 
hind her, his hat in bis hand, gazing down into 
it with an agitated face. Linda's expression 
was not easy to read. She held herself erect in 
a distant and unsympathetic attitude. 

As I was watching the tableau some one stole 
softly behind me with a merry laugh. It was 
Prue, and she had in her brown hollands apron 
three white and Maltese kittens she was bring- 
ing up by hand. When she peeped over my 
shoulder out into the garden, through the honey- 
suckle vines, I could feel that she gave a little 
start, and the kittens slid out of her apron down 
to her feet. 

‘‘Why, Betsy,” said she, with a gasp, ‘‘it 
looks as if Mr. Millbank was making love to 
Linda. How stupid we have been not to see 
that he was fond of her! He is such a dear, 
kind, gentlemanly creature,” she added, faintly, 
‘““and so cultivated! Linda can’t help giving 
people the heart-ache; and Mr. Foster and Jack 
Hoadley would take their eyes out for her any 
day; but just such girls always marry quiet men. 
Oh, she is a magnificent creature, Betsy, and so 
affectionate !” 

Tears flowed into the soft eyes just for joy, 
and the absurd, illogical little being put her face 
down against my shoulder to smother a sob. I 
touched the silky head tenderly as I knew how. 

‘* Perhaps Linda is affectionate,” said I; ‘‘ but 
I have noticed that of all her father’s family 
she loves herself the best. If Mr. Millbank has 
asked her to be his wife, I shall almost despise 
him.” 

‘*Oh, you are hard on poor Linda,” she re- 
sponded. ‘* You never quite do her justice. 
‘lhere’s no merit in our being good and consid- 
erate, Betsy—plain folks like you and me. We 
are expected to have all the cardinal virtues. 
But Linda is such a superb creature, and she 
has been d-ecdfully spoiled. Her nature is so 
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sensitive she can’t bear to be crossed. When 
poor mamma was alive Linda would go off into 
such turns if she couldn’t get her own way, we 
all felt it our duty to give in to her.” 

There were moments when even I Jost pa- 
tience with little Prue, and this was one of them; 
so I left her rather abruptly, and went in where 
Aunt Barrett sat calmly sewing away, like a 
middle-aged seraph in gray puffs, on a pair of 
trowsers for Jack Snapper, the worst boy among 
her poor people, and fatuously putting in pock- 
ets for that dreadful child to fill with apples and 
apricots filched from her own trees. 

“‘I am right down cross and out of sorts,” I 
began, as I shut the door behind me. ‘People 
will persist in getting into scrapes and making 
themselves miserable; and ic looks now as if 
Mr. Millbank had made a fool of himself with 
Linda. He might as well jump off High Rock, 
for all the good it willdo him. Linda isn’t going 
to waste herself in a tucked-up cottage, when she 
can have her pick of two or three mansions. She 
will break Mr. Millbank’s heart as coolly as she 
would snap a dried twig, and end by taking that 
hideous Wilson, with the claret-colored face, that 
dreadful fast old man, who they say is just made 
of money. Mr. Millbank is such a disappoint- 
ment; for though I’m no match-maker, Aunt 
Tabby, 1 did hope he would fall in love with lit- 
tle Prue. She has been growing very fond of 
him of late—not but what she would get fond of 
almost any body who happened to be kind to her, 
for she hasn't the least perception of character. 
But I did hope to see her settled at the cottage. 
Little Prue couldn't manage much of any thing 
herself, but Mr. Millbank has had experience; he 
knows enough of housekeeping for both. And 
they would have been so absurdly happy and un- 
consciously comical together, and we could have 
laughed at them as much as we pleased. And 
Prue's babies, you know, auntie, would have be- 
longed to us in part. Weshould have had them 
over here before they were out of pinafores, pot- 
tering about the garden, throwing stones up in 
the cherry-trees, pelting the chickens, learning 
to tie tin kettles to Fluffy’s tail, and hanging 
over the side of the pen to tickle the pig’s back. 
Oh, it would have been delicious. And now Mr. 
Millbank must go and cry after the moon, and 
leave little Prue to break ber heart.” 

Aunt Barrett suspended her work, and looked 
over her glasses. ‘‘ Don’t you know, Betsy, at 
your time of life, if people are determined to 
jump into the swamp, nothing will hold them 
back? All we cap do, when they have got.in up 
to their necks and find it isn’t nice, is to try and 

ull them out again.” And she went on sewing 
landly upon Jack Snapper’s unmentionables, 
but added, with a sly laugh, ‘‘ You must have 
your sputter about once ip so often, Betsy. I 
expect if every thing was cut and dried after 
your pattern, and Providence took your advica 


occasionally, you wouldn’t enjoy yourself a bit 


better. Don’t you know some folks must be 
made perfect through the selfishness and un- 
reasonableness of others ?” 

‘‘That's a hard saying, Aunt Tabby,” and I 
shook my head. ‘Linda nags at Prue, and 
makes her life a burden, and the next minute 
the little thing is ready to throw her arms round 
her sister's neck and beg pardon for all sorts of 
imaginary offenses. I can’t tell how the child 
manages to get along and make a decent appear- 
ance, for she would give Linda the very eyes out 
of her head if she wanted them. You know her 
mother left her a set of fine old rubies, the only 
jewels she ever had, and now Linda wears them 
around as common as pewter, and Prue ineekly 
fastens her collar with a lutestring bow. Linda 
squanders three-quarters of their small allowance 
on gewgaws, scents, and embroidered pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and I am afraid the child will act- 
ually suffer for stockings and petticoats. You 
attempt to remonstrate—why, then Linda is so 
lovely, born to have every thing lavished upon 
her ; and in this way the little soul fosters selfish- 
ness, and goes without the necessaries of life.” 

‘© Well,” said Aunt Tabby, with a little sigh, 
‘‘ here they are, all grown up, and we can’t make 
them over, or even take them in in this place and 
let them out in that, as I do Jack Snapper’s trow- 
sers. We must make the best of them as they 
are. But you, Betsy, shall go to town some day 
soon and buy Prue the things she needs. [ 
couldn’t trust her with the money, for the child 
basn’t a particle of judgment. She would choose 
gauze stockings for December and Jamb's-wool 
for June.” 

We were just going in to our early women’s 
dinner, where free indulgence was granted to 
morning dresses and crimping-pins. Uncle 
Barrett's portrait, taken in a high stock, and 
which looked as if the good man had some- 
thing particularly hard upon his stomach, pre- 
sided over the board. With my unfortunate sense 
of the ludicrous, I should have been tempted to 
satirize this picture, feeling that as Uncle Barrett 
was my own blood-relation, I had an undoubted 
right to do so, but I forbore for the sake of Aunt 
Tabby, who viewed the effigy with reverence, not 
to say awe. | 

Mr. Millbank had gone out of the garden gate 
in a quick pace, quite unlike his usual meditative 
step, and Linda strolled into the hall and threw 
her hat and gloves down on the table among mag- 
azines and papers. She hated fondling, and was 
particularly fidgety about her hair. It was in 
the hall I saw her give Prue an impatient little 


push. 

‘‘There, don't,” said she. ‘‘I am hungry, 
and want my dinner.” 

‘*T saw you in the garden with Mr. Millbank, 
Linda. Oh, tell me, has he asked you to marry 
him ?” 

‘The question, like a childish plaint, fluttered 
involuntarily out between Prue's lips, and the 
soft, babyish face turned snddenly pale. 

Linda threw her an wij! ving glance, ** Mr, 
Millbank knows I would not marry him.” She 
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measured her words to give them fall force, then 
turned and walked into the dining-room. 

For three or four days Prue went about droop- 
ing like a bird with a broken wing; and her kit- 
tens, infected by the low spirits of their little mis- 
tress, grew sleepy and dull. I longed to hear 
her delicious laugh, that seemed to bubble up out 
of a fountain of pure joy and sweeten every thing 
it touched. She sat nearly all day now curled 
up in a corner of the big sofa in the hall, hug- 
ging her melancholy kittens, and reading dismal 
poetry. The hall was a roomy place, filled with 
easy-chairs and tables and maps and queer old 
engravings in funereal frames. The outer door 
always stood wide open in fine weather; and 
there were many glints of sunshine and dappled 
bits of leaf shadows from the pleasant yard. Lin- 
da came down early in the morning armed. and 
equipped for a visit to town. She had a carriage 
up from Hart’s, the livery-stable. No lady of 
fortune could have been more daintily or fresh- 
ly robed. Prue gazed after her wistfully ; and 
when the carriage wheels ground away over the 
gravel she came to me—I was shelling pease— 
and put herself into my lap along with the pods, 
and got her arms around my neck. 

“* Betsy,” whispered she, ‘‘ do you suppose Mr. 
Millbank is very unhappy about Linda? I should 
be sorry to have him suffer.” 

“¢Tf he has made a fool of himself he must 
take the consequences. Mr. Millbank isn’t worth 
caring for, Prue: he has been a disappointment 
to his friends.” 

Prue undid her arms slowly from about my 


neck and went away, and I made a descent upon: 


the kitchen, where Abby Strong had struck up 
** Greenville” in the vain hope that her singing 
was acceptable unto the Lord. When I came 
back Prue was speaking to a brazen - faced, 
black-eyed woman of the beggar class, who stood 
on the door-step. 

“‘Oh, Betsy,’ said she, running to me, with a 
concerned pucker in her forehead, ‘‘ that poor 
creature out yonder tells me she has got twins 
only ten days old, and the little things haven't a 
rag to their names, and lie cuddled in a clothes- 
basket covered with an old shaw].” 

“* And you swallowed the story down whole. 
Do you suppose the creature would be traipsing 
around the country, strong and healthy, if she 
had twins ten days ago?” 

‘*T didn’t think you'd believe her,” sighed lit- 
tle Prue. ‘‘SolI only gave what money there 
was in my purse, and promised to go this after- 
noon and hunt her up, and see the twins for 
myself. - Dear little things!” she added, softly. 

‘* Who is she, and where does she belong ?” 

‘*Her name, she told me, is O’Rooney, and 
she lives on the Hardscrabble road, .third red 
house beyond the mill bridge.” 

This particularity rather staggered me in my 
fixed belief that the woman was a tramp, so I 
kept still, and Prue ate her dinner in haste, and 
set off in search of the unfortunate O’Rooney 
twins. Hardscrabble road winds op a steep and 

icturesque hill, past a number of dilapidated 
fouses There is a woolen factory on the stream 
below, and the operatives live huddled together 
in these Las tenements. It was a close after- 
noon, and the very leaves seemed to bake upon 
the trees. Aunt Barrett was asleep in her chair, 
and I could hear Abby Strong in the kitchen set- 
ting her flat-iron down on its stand with a kind of 
dogged determination that seemed to bid the heat 
do its worst. When I went into the garden to 
pick raspberries for tea I was forced to seek out 
every patch of shade as big as a handkerchief, 
for the sunlight seemed to blister where it fell. 
Suddenly a cloud became visible above the pear- 
trees and pigeon-house: thunder muttered in the 
distance, lightning was darting above me, and 
big drops pattering down before I ran in, thinking 
of Prue. What would become of the child, over- 
taken by such a tempest, with only a sun-shade, 
no better than a plantain leaf for keeping off a 
shower? I sat for an hour or two, watching 
the rain come down, and tried to compose my 
mind by picturing Prue safely housed with Mrs. 
O’Rooney and her hypothetical infants. Pres- 
ently Aunt Barrett waked up, and calmly re- 
sumed sewing on Jack Snapper’s trowsers. She 
was putting in the fifth pocket, I think. 

‘¢ Don’t worry, Betsy,” said she: ‘‘ the Lord 
always provides for children and fools and such 
as little Prue.” . 

At six it cleared off gloriously, and the sun 
came out as glad and unconscious as if nothing 
had ever happened to disturb the world, the 
flowers perked up their pretty heads beside the 
garden paths, and every puddle in the road re- 
flected rosy clouds. It was then that I beheld 
Prue walking*up the wet road tucked under a 
big umbrella. Her purple lawn, very damp and 
streaked, seemed in close proximity to a pair of 
drab trowsers that I thought I recognized ag be- 
longing to the Rev. Arthur Millbank. The two 
stopped and held a little confab, and then Prue 
ran in, and the umbrella bobbed away from the 


te. 
ey ust as I expected, Prue’s colors had all run 
together, and faded in streaks, except the rose- 
blush on her cheek and the brown of her bonny 
curls. 

‘*Oh, Prue!” said I, as little streams trickled 
down from her person in all directions and 
dripped off the piazza steps, ‘‘ you are a sight to 
behold.” 

‘‘T know it, Betsy; but I wasn’t warranted 
to wash ;” and the old blithe langh came back. 

‘¢ What about the O’Rooney twins ?” I asked, 
as I was helping her off with her wet things. 

‘¢ Betsy, it was Molly M‘Guire, the worst 
woman on Scrabble Hill. She drinks whisky, 
and lives with a man who isn’t her husband, 
and there are no twins in a clothes-basket.” 

. ‘Blessed glad of that,” said I, ‘‘It is just 
as I told you it would be; and next time you 
will take my word for things.” 

I had pulled off her stockings, and lier pretty 


white feet were nestled in the soft crimson rug. 
The purple lawn lay in a damp bundle on the 
floor, and her shoulders, round and plump, 
showed above the roffled under-waist, and a 
mass of tangled moist curls hung down over 
them. She put her arms around me, and hid 
her face in my neck just as a bashful baby might 
have done. 

‘*Don't scold, Betsy,” said she, softly; and 
after a little pause, ‘‘[ have something to tell 
you if you won't confuse and put me out. It 
was raining ever so hard, and I had got back as 
far as Brier Lane. You know what a pretty 
place it is where the trees overarch, and, right 
at the turning, who should come along but Mr. 
Millbank. He ran when he saw me, and held 
his umbrella over my head. He had been to 
visit a sick girl up at the mills; and when we 
came to a deep puddle in the road, what do you 
think, Betsy—he put his arm around my waist, 
and lifted me over; and he seemed to forget all 
about his arm, and let it stay. I didn’t know 
what to do; I thought he left his arm there just 
to have it handy for the next puddle: there were 
a good many of them. I should have felt sorry 
to hurt his feelings; and when I looked up in 
his face I saw he was pale. I pitied him; and 
then I said, ‘Mr. Millbank, perhaps you would 
like to speak to me about Linda?’ ‘No,’an- 
swered he, and his voice trembled, ‘not about 
Linda.’ Then my heart gave a jump. I don't 
know what he said, only that he has loved me 
long; and how he spoke to Linda the other day 
to find out if he might hope to win my love in 
return, and she told him about Cousin Frank, 
and he has been making himself miserable ever 
since. Poor dear Frank! he died four years ago; 
and it was only a boy-and-girl affair. I must 
have said so, for I heard him ask, very eagerly, 
‘Do you think ie could ever love again— 
love a plain man like me?’ I don’t quite know 
what answer I made, Betsy; but his arm drew 
round me a little closer, and he kissed me. I 
was just soaked, and that moment there was a 
little stream of water trickling off the end of 
my nose. Qh, it was all very funny, and—and 
very nice too; but I did not mean to encourage 
him quite so much: I was afraid that Linda 
loved him.” 

** My darling! and you would have given him 
up for Linda’s sake? She was vexed because 
she could not bind another captive to her chariot 
wheels, and so told that tale about your cousin 
Frank to keep you two apart—at least for a 
time.” 

‘* Don't say that, Betsy dear; I am sure there 
was some mistake.” 

Just then Linda came into the room, dressed 
in yellow—an uncanny color, to my thinking, 
but it became her marvelously when her black, 
glittering hair lay uncoiled upon it. 

I said, as quietly as I could, ‘‘ There is news 
for you, Linda; Mr. Millbank has asked Prue 
to become his wife. He has loved her long. 
You, of course, never suspected the true state 
of the case.” 

*<So it seems you have already forgotten your 
poor dear cousin Frank ;” and Linda threw her 
sister an indescribable look of reproach. Then 
she added, drawing her proud figure up to its full 
height, ‘‘I, too, have a piece of news that may 
perhaps interest you: next month I am to be 
married to Mr. Wilson.” 

It has all happened just as we predicted it 
would. Prue's house is a veritable music-box, 
and the Reverend Arthur is actually growing 
stout, ripening and rounding and filling his out- 
line. At the beginning of the new reign Mrs. Hug- 
gins took herself and her complaints away in a 
green-grocer’s wagon. There are now two maids, 
who, I am afraid, ‘‘ shirk” more than is lawful ; 
but they are only a shade less rosy than Prue 
herself, and very pleasant to see about. There 
are three children—the baby, a contented little 
rose-bud of a girl, and two roistering boys. 
Aunt Barrett persists in having an indefinite 
number of pockets put in the lads’ knickerbock- 
ers as receptacles for her presents; and the way 
they run over Abby Strong in the kitchen is de- 
lightful to behold. Abby has almost lost her 
growl, and our skies are so balmy I sometimes 
weary for the variety of an old-fashioned ‘‘scrim- 
mage.” In short, Prue and Prue’s children, 
dogs, kittens, canaries, and flowers seem to have 
arrested us all on the road to old age. 

A week after Linda’s marriage Jack Hoadley 
came down to the country. I almost pitied 
him, for he actually believed he was engaged to 
Linda, and in spite of being a jockey, gave evi- 
dence of some heart, and was preferable to the 
gourmand and wine-bibber she took. Mrs. Wil- 
son lives in Paris now; and perhaps amidst the 
glitter and false shows which surround her she 
hears a little song from Prue's cottage stealing 
over the sea: 


“‘ *Tis love, love, love that makes the world go round.” 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CoRRESPONDEDT. ] 


THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 

TILL there is a great deal to be said in fa- 
vor of this Avenue Joséphine, and all that 

we wish to do is to say it to the right people—to 
point out the beauties and benefits of the neigh- 
borhood to those whose position and require- 
ments make them available. The beauties, in- 
deed, need no explanation unless it be to those 
‘at a distance, who are obliged to take things on 
hearsay, and who come over to Paris with pre- 
conceived notions as to wiiere they will live, de- 
ciding before they have an opportunity of verify- 
ing the accuracy of brilliant accounts on which 
they have formed their choice. ‘I'o these, then, 
we will mention, en passant, that the Avenue 
Joséphine is one of the noblest of the many new 
boulevards—though strictly speaking it can hard- 


ly be so called—that have sprung up ander the 
wand of the enchanter Haussmann round the 
Arch of Triumph. It is broad, bright, very high, 
sloping gradually toward the river, and planted 
on both sides with young trees, whose foliage 
gives the spacious trottotrs an arbor-like appear- 
ance in spring and summer time, and altogether 
one of the most attractive localities to a stranger 
who comes on it for the first time after driving 
up from the noise and bustle of the more popu- 
lous streets. The air is bracing and delightful 
in warm weather, and you are at a nice walking 
distance from the Bois de Boulogne—a great 
consideration for children and young people. 
For those whose time is given to study, and who 
want the quiet that so much facilitates it, noth- 
ing can be more charming than the Avenue Jo- 
séphine. ‘Ihe road is macadamized, and you 
have no omnibuses rolling their ugly bulk under 
the windows all day, and few cabs, because of 
its being so little of a thoroughfare. The car- 
riages of those who reside here and in the sur- 
rounding streets are the only vehicles that dis- 
turb the calm of its retirement. To many this 
calm is irksome; it seems dull and stagnant, 
and all the more provoking to the lovers of a 
gay look-out because it is so near the brilliant 
bustle of the Champs Elysées; but we are not 
addressing this class of visitors at present : those 
who dislike quiet, and who want their spirits 
kept up by noise, must not select the Avenue 
Joséphine. There are many conveniences in 
the quarter as regards education. There are 
drawing cours, as they are called, to be found in 
several of the streets off the Champs Elysées, 
and music cours, and higher up, beyond the Arch 
of Triumph, there is a very first-rate school 
(there are many, but Heaven help the little ones 
who are trusted to their care!), where parents 
can visit their children without any greater in- 
convenience than what is involved in twenty 
minutes’ walk. In fact, for families whose ob- 
ject is education, either at home with masters 
or as externes at some of the numerous classes 
that abound in this part of Paris, the Avenue 
Joséphine unites as many if not more advantages 
than almost any other locality we could name ; 
but then it must be kept in mind that we are 
speaking to people who have little or nothing to 
do in the shopping and sight-seeing line. This 
is so well understood by those who live here that 
they speak of going to the central part of the city 
as ‘‘ going into town,” when they are about to 
start on an expedition to the milliner or dress- 
maker. 
It has one other advantage, which it will not 
be out of place to mention here, as it reveals a 
distinctive characteristic of French manners, and 
one quite foreign to American ideas. Young 
ladies can walk out in this quarter by themselves 
without the attendance of a maid ora matron. 
In any other part of the city they would subject 
themselves in so doing to a good deal of un- 
pence such as being addressed and fol- 
owed by impertinent idlers, whose sole business 
in life is to walk about seeing whom they may 
annoy. No young girl above the rank of a shop- 
girl is allowed to go out unaccompanied in Paris, 
and the French push this rule so far as to under- 
go the most trying personal inconvenience rather 
than infringe it. ‘Chey do not allow two sisters, 
or even three, to cross the street unattended. 
An instance of this which points to the case.in 
uestion occurs to our mind as we write. Three 
sisters were in the habit of attending a drawing 
class in the vicinity of the Champs Elysées; the 
eldest was nineteen, the youngest about thirteen. 
They were studying the art very diligently, with 
a view to gaining their livelihood, and came 
three times a week for two hours to their lessons. 
They lived at a distance of about half an hour's 
walk from the professor's studio. She was a 
lady, and one to whose company a band of 
cherubs might have safely been intrusted. The 
young ladies had but one servant, a bonne, as 
the maid-of-all-work is called here, and will it be 
believed by my rational, self-respecting, inde- 
ndent American sisterhood that this house- 
old omnium was obliged to leave the frying-pan 
and the wash-tub and the broom to trndge out 
three mornings a week regularly backward and 
forward with these three young women? It was 
not worth her while going home again, after de- 
positing them at the door of the studio, to return 
two hours later, for this would have given her 
two hours’ walking instead of one; so she used 
to sit and knit while her demoiselles cultivated 
the fine art that was to gain their bread by-and- 
by. There were a few English people at the 
cours, and this French arrangement was a sub- 
ject of continual suppressed merriment to us. 
if the girls had been heiresses, or if they had 
even had a maid attached to their special serv- 
ice, who might lose her morning dancing, or, 
more properly, sitting, attendance on them with- 
out interfering with the sweeping and cooking 
of the family, it would have been all very well ; 
but there was something quite comical to our 
British mind in the idea of three intelligent 
human beings, who were destined to fight the 
battle of life with their hands and their brains, 
not being able to take care of themselves through 
the streets and home again without having this 
unfortunate bonne tacked on to them. Howev- 
er, those are French ways, and it is no concern 
of ours to reform them. Our motive in relating 
the circumstance is merely to show American 
girls how little liberty it is considered orthodox 
for them to enjoy in Paris. In the Champs 
Elysées quarter a larger measure is extended to 
them, because it is taken for granted, when two 
are seen walking out alone, that they are English 
or American; but they must make up their 
minds not to do this in the other parts of the 
city, for the reasons already given. When they 
do go out alone they should also be careful to 
dress as quietly as possible, so as to avoid any 
disagreeable misconstructions. ree 


AFTER LONG MONTHS. 


Looxs all coldnese—averted eyes— 

Cheeks at my coming that flush and pale; 
Hands withdrawn from my clasp ; 

Lips that would flout me, but somehow fall. 


Is it so long since we parted friends ?— 

Nay, lovers, in spite of the would-be wise, 
Whose limited vision peers over the heads 

Of those to whom Fortune her smile denies. 


But months have passed, do you ssy long months? 
Since last we met in a staring crowd, 

With a watch so keen on each furtive glance 
That we dared not utter a word aloud. 


Met—and were sundered by those who claimed 
A right to misjudge me—my fame to brand; 
To call me an idler, and say my love 
Was small for the heiress, but great for her land. 


And they have been at your ear since then— 
At first with a doubt and then with a fear— 
With slanderous whispers and crafty hints 
They dared not have breathed while they thonght 
me near. 


Ah, Lilla! the absent are always wrong— 

Did you ever remember these words, my own ? 
Shall I tell you whither I went? and why 

I Jeft you to brave this ordeal alone? 


I was poor, but money's worth could be won: 
Diamonds glittered in African earth— 

Gems that would make me your peer in wealth, 
As well as your equal in heart and birth. 


And so, no sluggard, with hope in view, 
With none to wish me Godspeed, I went 
To labor for you, or if failure came, 
To pray for your welfare, and die content. 


These hands are roughened, this skin imbrowned— 
I have known the pangs of a quenchices thirst; 
Of wrestling with fever ‘neath Southern skies; 
Of longing for death when things looked their worst. 


I have laid me down on the bare hard earth, 
Weary, dejected—yet dreams were sweet, 

For they pictured me rich in the starry stones, 
As I come to you now, with my task complete. 


They are here, mute records of lessone learned 
From the arduous toli that secured each prize; 

Take them, dear love—that they prove my truth 
I know by these tears in thy gentle eyes. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Anrwrsr on Exerisz Raspsrreres.—To every pound 
of fruit allow one pound of white sugar—pounded— 
and boiled twenty minutes without stirring with a 
spoon. Put away in small glasses, just as straw- 
berries, and set in the sun from time to time. A de- 
lightful preserve to send to table with vanilla or any 
other delicately flavored ice-cream. 

StnrawnpeEegey Aorw.—Dissolve ten ounces of tartaric 
acid in two quarts of cold water. In a large bowl put 
twelve quarts of strawberries, washed and capped. 
The wild ones are to be preferred for this purpose. 
Pour over them the acidulated water, and let the fruit 
stand thus undisturbed for forty-eight hours. Then 
have ready a flannel bag, through which let the juice 
drip without squeezing. When the bag is well drained, 
measure the juice. To one pint of the acid allow one 
pound of white sugar (coffee sugar, however, No. A, 
will answer as well), Allow the sugar and juice to re- 
main together in a large jar until] the former is thor- 
oughly dissolved; then bottle. Asa slight fermenta- 
tion may ensue, do not cork at first, but tie the mouth 
of the bottles up tightly with Swiss muslin or gauze, 
to stand for several weeks, until this danger is past. 
In six weeks you may safely bottle, and will find that 
it never spoila, although the brilliant color will fade 
after a time. Strawberry acid furnishes a refreshing 
beverage during the hot months of summer, and would 
be found grateful to fever patients in any season. 
It has the advantage of being ready at a moment's 
warning, only needing to have your glass or pitcher 
one-fifth part full of the acid, filling up the remainder 
with cracked ice and pure water. The recipe came 
originally from Switzerland, and is susceptible of mal- 
tiplied application. You may in this way make drinks 
of all the small fruits, especially raspberries, blackber- 
ries, stemmed currants, and seeded Morello cherries. 
Glass pitchers or carafes of these innocently cooling 
beverages set off a dinner-table pleasingly in warm 
weather, especially as by adding lemonade you may 
have colors varying from pale straw to the rich garnet 
of blackberry acid—the last named being, perhaps, the 
best in flavor of all . 

SreawsBeErey Sravr.—Make a sirup in the proportion 
of three pounds of sugar to half a pint of water. Boil 
and skim until clear. Have ready the strained juice 
of ficld strawberries. It is best to have Ict it drip 
through a bag without pressure, so as to be clear. 
Allow two and a half pints of strawberry juice to 
the half pint of water. After you add this, let it boil 
hard for not more than five minutes. Take it from 
the fire before it loses its fine color, and pour hot inw 
self-sealing glass jare—the kind that only need the cop 
to be screwed on. This sirup preserves even the odor 
of the fresh strawberry when opened fontbs after- 
ward, and flavors ice-cream delightfally. With the 
addition of a little bit of pokeberry jelly, che delusion 
is perfect; you fancy that you areénjoyiug fresh straw- 
berry cream in mid-winter. No sweetening is needed 
for the cream but what is supplied by the sirup. 

Lzmonapk—Have a ar lemon-#queezer if possi- 
ble. Strain the juice, extract a little of the essence 
from the peel, by ru g it from the rind with a few 
lumps of sugar, w}fch imparts richness to the flavor. 
Allow three lemons to a quart of water and half a 
pound of sugar, as a general principle; but such is the 
diversity in the size and quality of the fruit that no 
invariable rule can be given. The proportions here 
suggested will be found ordinarily to make lemonade 
strong enough to allow of ice being added. If you 
have plenty of ice, use more, with lees water. Always 
taste and see if the proportions are right before serv- 
ing. Some persons prefer to cut the lemons in rings, 
the seeds being carefully extracted. Made in this way, 
it may be very nice, but must be used forthwith, for it 
will contract a bitter taste if left to stand. 

Lzuon Stzvr.—To two pounds of loaf or crushed 
white sugar put two pints of water and the juice of 
eight good lemons, with the thinly pared rind of three, 
First boil the sugar and water, skimming till clear. 
Then add the lemon peel and nnstrained juice, boiling 
ten minutes longer. When the sirup is done, strain 
while hot; then bottle. This quantity will fill two 
amall claret bottles. By making this sirup in the 
spring, when lemons are plentiful and cheap, you may 
have lemonade whenever you wish it, at a compara- 
tively small. cost. It will keep indefinitely. 


(June. 22, 1879. 
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THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUTS. 
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HOUSE AT SAN SEBASTIANO OVERWHELMED AND BURNED BY LAVA. PROFESSOR PALMIERI'S OBSERVATORY. 


‘‘'T HAVE two tales to tell,” says the artist | approachable, so that with a touch of prudential | but now my object was to see some of the ruin | a pine-tree, still protruded, seared and blackened, 

from whose graphic sketches we copy the | philosophy I studied the effects before I proceed- | wrought near San Sebastiano. First of all, we | from the overwhelming mass. Every where near 
accompanying interesting illustrations of the re- | ed to the cause. Near the lava I met an old | passed through a wicket into a vineyard, past a | the course of the lava vines and trees drooped as 
cent fearful eruption of Vesuvius—‘‘one of my | man, idle, and apparently from the neighborhood, | cottage utterly deserted, and over ground cov- | if bowing to its irresistible force, and the gray 
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SKETCH FROM THE TOP OF THE OBSERVATORY, SHOWING CRATER AND THE TWO COURSES TAKEN BY THE LAVA. 
visit to the lava, the other to the crater. Inthe | and I asked him to show me the way. I had | ered with a gray snow of ashes, and went to the | pall thrown over every thing seemed like, nay, 
order of interest the crater should come first; | already beheld the torrent which grazed the | véry end of a lava torrent, where its fire had been | was, the hue of death. We turned to make for 
but when I went to the lava the crater was un- | cottage in the vineyard on its way to Resina, | cooled and its course stayed, and its last victim, | the lava glacier which rushed between San Se- 
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bastiuno and Massa di Somma; but at its foot 
we were beset by a tribe of wretches who flew at 
the old man, demanded what right he had to 
guide, and brandished their authorizations, writ- 
ten apparently in their own pot-hooks and hang- 
ers, in my face. There were two policemen 
standing by, and I appealed to them, and they 
graciously allowed me to be guided by whom I 
would, so I followed my aged Dante on to the 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


but the worst was yet to come. We walked 
along street after street, blackened and deep in 
ashes, and at length entered one, blocked up ag 
the end by its own ruins and the lava. Here 
San Sebastiano came suddenly to an end. All 
the rest was buried beneath the lava, which, fol- 
lowing the course of the old current of 1868, 
had swollen, as it were, the stream, and carried 
away the houses built with strange confidence 
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next circle in this Inferno. Inferno indeed it 
was—hot beneath the feet and sulphurous to 
the smell. . We climbed the steep side of the lava 
glacier, say thirty feet in height, and picking our 
way along a track already beaten, but by no 
means secure, we crossed over the vast heap of 
monstrous cinders to San Sebastiano, On the 
way my guide kept exclaiming ‘Grande Dio!’ 
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onits banks. ~Westood upon the smoking waves 
and yellow foam of this Phlegethon. I sketched, 
but moved about incessantly, because my boots 
were burning. Jets of smoke curled up from 
every eddy, and by them we could trace the 
stream up into the dark mighty canopy that hung 
about the crater, Boys were climbing with 
naked feet among the sharp cinders, knocking | 


from their crests the vellowest pieces, aud pest- 
ering you to buy them. Artists were sketching, 
peasants were crossing in long doleful lines laden 
with furniture saved from burning homes, gens- 
d’armes were there busily inquiring. On the 
further bank I could. see the ruins of the twin 
martyr, Massa di Somma. Snddenly the wind 
changed, and the jets of smoke veered round and 
blew in our faces, almost stifling us. A thunder- 
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storm burst overhead, and forked lightning dart- 


ed down in vivid zigzags harmlessly, as if no 
victim had been left for it. We retreated, and 
retracing our steps down the side of the ava- 
lanche, came upon a quaint group, which made 
ine stop again and pull out my sketch-book. It 
was composed of two artists sketching under 


| umbrellas held by guides, with chairs for easels, 


| 


421 


and surrounded by a crowd of natives. ‘They 
were drawing the ruins of a house borne down 
and burned by the lava's tiery battcring-ram, 
and the poor people forgot for a while the fact 
of their misery'in the interest they took in its 
representation. But the storm was too fierce 
even for the umbrellas, and they followed me 
soon into a little café, where wine and bread 
were exposed for sale. Here we took some muchb- 
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needed food, while a crowd of homeless and 
houseless watched us at the door. His guests, 
however, could not win a smile from the host, 
whose face wore the gloom of a ruined man. 
His house stood three or four doors from the 
lava, and though it had not been burned, all his 

‘Lacryma Christi’ wine had been spoiled by the 


| heat, The storm blew over, and we crossed the 





een 








torrent, my guide being, so it struck me, less 
steady on his legs than before lunch. Still we 
made the passage safely, though the lava was 
quite five hundred yards across, and there was 
no path. We looked down now on Massa di 
Somma, and the old man, who evidently saw all 
this desolation for the first time, kept wailing 
‘Grande Dio!’ as he pointed me out the places 
where used to stand, here a villa, and there 
‘a palace,’ as he called it. We descended the 
lava into the town, and found it filled with in- 
habitants who had abandoned it and were re- 
turning. Family after family met us, either 
driving their furniture in carts or on donkeys, or 
carrying it on their heads. The burned child 
fears the fire, they say; but these poor people 
return like moths to the perilous blaze which al- 
ways threatens them, and periodically destroys 
them. I have seen much ruin in time of war, 
but it seemed easily reparable compared with 
that spread by Vesuvius. Even nature gives no 
help against that. Itisa deadly snow of ashes, 
which the sun can not melt, nor wind disperse, 
nor rain dissolve. We walked through miles 
and miles of vineyards, all utterly laid waste. 
Vines hung withered, with their bunches just 
‘formed, fruit trees with their fruit, grain in the 
ear, All the foliage of the mulberry-trees had 
perished, so that we saw the silk-worms, with 
no chance of food, flung out in heaps on the 
ground to die, and already attacked by ants—a 
sickening sight. Birds, too, fluttered feebly in 
our path, as if courting capture. These black- 
ened fields were as fatal to them as Avernus, 
and far and wide the dove could find neither 
green leaf nor rest for the sole of her foot. The 
only green things were the lizards, and even they 
looked exceedingly dirty.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exra 8. C.—Small-figured chintz calico, percale, or 
foulard would make a pretty Dolly Varden suit. The 
Marseilles sacque with cape and the Swiss muslin cap 
are what you want for your boy. 

Sanan.—Flounces are more often hemmed than 
bound this season. 

C. F.—The bows on wash goods are usually of the 
dress material, though sometimes a set of black velvet 
bows is used on chintz, linen, and piqué suits. If the 
dreae is silk, the bows are silk also. 

Barxsewer CoRRESPONDENT.—We can not send the 
pattern, as you did not give your name. Your lace 
samples are Honiton. 

Mus. J. 8. T.—Make your gingham with box-pleated 
blouse and over-skirt. For the brown poplin use the 
Marguerite Dolly Varden pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 15, VoL V. 

N. K. B—The plain Marguerite polonaise will suit 
you better than the Marguerite Dolly Varden. Use it 
for your alpaca, and trim with bias bands of the same. 
For your church drese get a summer silk, and make by 
same pattern. A talma cape with hood is the wrap 
for you. 

Vineria.—Striped all-black grenadine is moet styl- 
ish. The pattern you have chosen is appropriate. 
Put autumn leaves on a black net bonnet. Wear lav- 
ender gray gloves; a white lace ruffle around the neck, 
with a handsome jabot. 

Mrs. R. A. B.—Make a Dolly Varden polonaise of 
your flowered organdy dress. 

Mzs. H. B.—Make both your silks short, and wear 
them under polonaises of batiste, grenadine, or cro- 
tonne. 

Mascarerra.—Lithography as well as wood-engrav- 
ing is taught gratuitously at the Cooper Institute to all 
who choose to learn it. Apprentices of any kind, e3- 
pecially ladies, are rarely taken at lithographic estab- 
lishmenta, and when they are, they usually pay for 
tuition, the price being a matter of private arrange- 
ment; and their work, when worth any thing, is pur- 
chased by their employer. There is no reason why 
women, with talent and sufficient practice, should not 
become good litbographers ; but we believe there are 
few in the field. 

Ontani0.—Eastlake’s works on household decora- 
tions are worth your attention. They are English 
books, and can be procured of importers. 

True Frauenp.—We can not tell you who is the best 
druggist in a large city like New York, where there are 
s0 many of established reputation that comparison 
would be invidious. We woald say in this connection 
that we can not undertake to reply to similar requests to 
recommend special institutions, tradesmen, etc. Such 
inquiries in future will remain unanswered. 

Crearrra.—*' Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in 
Europe and the East” will give you all the necessary 
information concerning the best routes of travel to 
the Mediterranean, hotels to stop at, etc. We have not 
room for the detaile in this column. 

A Boston1as.—Hang your chromo of the rabbit in 
your dining-room instead of parlor. As a rule, pic- 
tures of fruit, game, and animals are for dining-roome, 
flowers and family photographs for sleeping-rooms, and 
landscapes for parlors. 

Morurs.—It is possible that the rod may sometimes 
be necessary in the training of children as a last resort ; 
and if your eight-year-old daughter is so hopelessly de- 
praved that no other punishment will bring her to rea- 
g0D, you are doubtlesa justified in using it. But as this 
kind of chastisement js apt to breed a rancor not easily 
extinguished, we advise you to exhaust all other means 
before running the risk of estranging your child’s af- 
fection by such harsh measures. : 





Facts FoR THE Lapres.—Mrs. S, W. Clark, 
Washington, D.C., with a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine, used her first needle, No. 2, 
nearly 3 years, until it was worn out, doingall kinds 
of family and fancy sewing. Seethenew Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. } 








Tiuxs arr Hagp, and those about to buy sewing ma- 
chines should consult economy as well as : 
the machine. The New Wilso Fool Gowine 
Machine in point of perfectness has no equal in exist- 
ence. It does every grade and variety of family sew! 
in the most ect manner, is simple, durable, 
beantiful, and is sold fifteen dollars below all other first- 
class machines, Salesroom, 707 Broanway, N. Y.; 
also for sale in all other Cities in the U. S.—[{Com.] 








Tox American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for Meaning and 
ee. eulver, Fisted wae &c. oe by Jewelera, 

rocerk. COFFIN, > ; 
Agents, 9 Gold St, N.¥.—[Com]}o arn 
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BuEneErr’s COOOAINE dresses the hair 


out greasing, drying, or stiffening it. 
MY BLACK SILK DRESS, 


Worn and soiled now, but how much pleas- 
ure it has given me! Apollos had received 
and accepted a call to a new parish in a 
Western city—a city of whose wealth and 
delightfal social circles we had heard very 
much—and, since in our new church were 
to be found the very oréme de la oréme, the 
survey of my wardrobe wasn’t inspiring. 
That gray silk had been through nearly as 
many metamorphoses as those of Ovid, and 
the waist was quite too far gone for reclama- 
tion; my black alpaca would do nicely for 
traveling and home-wear, and there were 
several others suitable for the privacy of a 
domestic circle, but what should I do for a 
party dress! I thought of every material 
of every grade, but it was just after ‘the 
war,” and dry goods were frightfully dear, 
ao I came home from my shopping excursion 
tired, disheartened, and disgusted with the 
exceeding flatness of my porte-monnaie. 
There came a letter from mother, and 
opening it there fell out a receipt of an ex- 
press company, stating that on the day of 
date a certain package had been forwarded 
to my address. Now mother’s packages 
were always well worth having, and in her 
letter she informed me that the aforesaid 


bundle contained material for a pretty win- | 


ter dress, besides various and sundry smaller 
affairs for the wee ones. 

Wasn't it delightful? Mother’s taste and 
judgment were so perfect! Now I needn't 
worry any more; so I stitched away on my 
machine to finish Apollos’ new shirts in most 
contented fashion, peeping now and then 
from the window to see if the express wagon 
wasn’t coming. 

It came at last. The deliciously mysteri- 
ous brown package, corded with stout twine, 
bearing funny little labels of various com- 
panies, and the stamp “Paid” in one corner. 

The duty of expressmen must be usually 
a pleasant one. Disagreeable parcels are 
rarely sent; and if reflected delight be in 
the least charming, the way in which I 
beamed on that young man must have made 
him comfortable for the rest of that day. 

‘Ts come,” I called to Apollos, who left 
the study and came down to my level in the 


sewing-room, where, heedless of Miss Edge- |. 


worth’s moral tastes and advice, the strings 
were speedily cut and the wrappers removed. 

There lay revealed the shining folds of a 
lovely poplin, the richest, warmest brown, 
velvet and buttons, drilling and cambric, 
even the whalebones, and a modek for the 
new autumnal costume! It was so kind, so 
thoughtful; but it would never do for an 
evening dress, and all my perplexity returned. 

“ Doesn’t it suit you, Nancy ?” asked Apol- 
los. 

‘Yes and no,” I answered, half laughing 
and half crying. “It will make a beautiful 
dress for street wear, but it isn’t what I 
wanted after all.” 

Apollos looked puzzled. His masculine 
brain failed utterly to comprehend why so 
rich a material wouldn’t do for any and ev- 
ery occasion, and he ended his remarks by 
asking, “Are you sure you know just what 
you do want?’ Idid know; but I was also 
aware how inelastic our salary was, and so 
I hadn’t ventured to name the material be- 
fore. Now, in my vexation, I replied: 

“ Yes, a black silk is the only thing at all 
suitable for every evening company I shall 
be likely to enter.” 

“ Well, why don’t you get one, then ?” 

‘Because there is nothing worth buying 
unless it costa quite too much for me to 
look at it,” answered I, dolefully. 

“Have you looked at ‘ Richardson’s f’” 

‘Yes, I was there last week; they had 
nothing less than $4 00 per yard that was 
decent.” 

“Well, dear, I'll go out with you and see 
what can bedone. Yon can make yourown 
dresses 7” 

“I always do, you know.” And I went 
away for hat and shawl, thinking how nice 
Apollos was, and mentally promising him his 
favorite fritters for snpper. 

‘‘Richardson’s” was one of the first stores 
on our way up town. By no means an ele- 
gant or extensive establishment; but, after 
all, on its narrow counters there were always 
the nicest goods, and under the glass of its 
show-cases the daintiest gloves and filmiest 
laces. In one of the front windows there 
was a snowy wealth of glistening linens; in 
the other, broad rivers of a soft black fabric, 
with only a faint lustre, but making such 
rich, heavy folds, and the yards of “point 
appliqué” carelessly draped above it showed 
their delicate pattern to perfection against 
the jetty surface. 

“See, Nancy, what is that?’ demanded 
Apollos. 

“It looks like silk poplin, only the thread 
is finer.” 

‘““Wouldn’t that do?” 

‘Yes, indeed; but poplins are as expensive 
as silks, and they don’t wear nearly as well.” 


“These are beautiful goods, Mrs. L——; 
something quite new; just received last 
night; warranted all silk, and made in our 


“own country, too. Walk in and look at 


them,” and the polite salesman bustled 
round behind the counter, bringing a piece 
of the goods in question. 

“Rich, isn’t it? strong, too; impossible to 
start the edge; might run up the breadths 
with the ravelings; see!” and he pulled out 
a fibre for me to test; then, deftly gathering 
the mass in one hand, he held it so that the 
light nestled lovingly in the glossly plaits. 

“Not much lustre. Well, no; but then 
so durable, exactly alike on both sides, 
twenty-seven inches wide (unusual width, 
ma’am), will outwear two imported silks of 
the same prite. Yl show you.” 

He rapidly pulled from the shelves vari- 
ous parcels with rainbow edges, looked at 
their tags, and brought two forward. 

“There, ma’am, that silk cost us three dol- 
lars; now observe the weight of this com- 
pared with these new goods. Would like to 
sell you an imported silk, of course; but 
really, for service, the American goods are 
better.” : 

Apollos looked gravely on, asking at last, 
quietly, “‘ What is the price of this f” 

“Two dollars fifty! wonderfally cheap! 


They take immensely, and they are 50 wide — 


that a smaller pattern is needed than of oth- 
er goods. My wife made her walking dress 
of nine yards.” 

‘How much do you need, Nancy ?” 

“T want mine long for evening wear; but 
we gore every thing so desperately that 
think eleven would do.” 

“Does it suit you?” 

“Yea, it will do nicely.” 

“Then, Mr. R-——, you may cut off eleven 
yards.” 

The linings, trimmings, etc., were quickly 
chosen; and, with the precious roll under 
one arm, Apollos tucked me under the other, 
and we executed a triumphal march home- 
ward. 

There I unrolled the treasure, held it in 
every light, passed my hands caressingly 
over the soft, silken sheen, draped it over the 
sofa, over the arm-chair, over my shoulder, 
and then carefully put it away, gave Apollos 
a fresh hug, and departed to concoct the 
“ fritters.” 

Not long after, an elegant, accomplished 
fact, my dress, lay smoothly folded for trans- 
port. Not a bit of trimming on the long, 
sweeping skirt, a pretty pointed basque 
edged with heavy fringe, a bertha of the 
same graceful, tasseled netting—that was 
all; but it fitted 2 merveille, and, wearing it, 
the little wife felt very grand indeed. - 

That winter was one dream of delight, for 
our new “people” welcomed us most cor- 
dially. 

There was a reception for us at Governor 
’3, where I wore my dress; then for 
New Year’s calls I varied it by adopting a 
velvet basque (made from my wedding cloak), 
a morsel of old point lace edging the open 
neck, and my one pretty brooch fastening 
the dress where the lace ended. 

Always elegant, always becoming, always 
suitable, I soliloquized as, after the day’s fa- 
tigue, I smoothed out my dress. 

Without a bit of alteration, I wore it un- 
til the next autumn; then I sent for two 





yards, and, cutting off the train, flounced the. 


ekirt for a walking costume. Such service as 
it did me! Parish calls, church-going, rid- 
ing—all were done in my “ black silk ”—yet 
not a crack, not a threadbare place; so, with 
the spring, I turned it, dampened and preesed 
the flouncing, headed it with velvet, and, pro- 
curing four and a half yards more (the price 
had fallen to two dollars), made a more 
stylish basque and an over-skirt, the said 
over-skirt doing duty above various colored 
skirts, otherwise passe. : 

We made a trip to Chicago, and Apollos 
couldn’t scold about baggage, since I only 
took my inevitable black suit. We attend- 
ed the General Clerical Association, and 
again my dress did duty. I wore it in the 
cara, sleeping in it at night, and with a lit- 
tle shake in the morning dismissing every 
shadow of a wrinkle; then, through another 
winter it went triumphant; and all last 
summer, with fresh trimming, I rejoiced in 
its invaluable possession. 

Down at the beach, in the crowded city 
streets, at home, on steamers, and in sleep- 
ing cars, nothing hurt it, no soil remained 
on it, and with great regret I saw at last the 
edges of the sleeves ‘were giving way, fring- 
ing themselves out in utter despair of rest 
or peace. 

Wasn’t I going to Manchester though, and 
wasn’t it just there, at Cheney’s Great Silk 
Manufactory, that my dress was woven f 

The fringes were judiciously clipped till 
that quiet valley was reached; then, secur- 
ing a blessed remnant, new sleeves were add- 
ed, and my dress, like the Irishman’s jack- 
knife, was irreproachable again; for, mar- 
velous as it may seem, the color was so per- 
fect in the first place that one could not tell 
new from old. . 


» 
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Rejoicing in this, I serenely traveled west- 
ward again, prepared for any thing if my 
trunks should go wrong, since I wore that 
Black American Silk. Passing through Chi- 
cago in its ruins, surely a gayer costume 
would have been in bad taste; and then at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, detained by storm, I re- 
ceived Apollos’ greeting in the dear old suit. 

Out here on the prairies it has had severe 
treatment, but it looks nicely yet, except a 
little unnecessary lustre near the seams of 
the waist; and to-morrow I shall send east- 
ward for enough to make another basque, 
turn it once more, and adorn Gilmore’s Coli- 
seum with its invulnerable presence in June. 

The old original skirt is quite as hand- 
some as ever—a dose of cold coffee sponged 
over it will stiffen it nicely; and, dear read- 
er, if in the cars next summer you meet a 
lady from Nebraska who believes in home 
manufactures, and for instance points to her 
handsome traveling costume of Cheney silk, 
you may charge her with writing this sketch. 

Reader, if you require a perfect dress as 
regards brilliancy of color and marvelous du- 
rability, ask your dry-goods man for the Amer- 


. ican Silks manufactured by Cheney Brothers, 


of South Manchester, Conn. Stewart's and 


most large stores are now selling large quanti- 
ties of it, this silk being preferred to any other 
on account of its superior elegance, cheapness, 
anddurability. Drabs, Blues,Greens, thenew 
peculiar shades of Bronzes, London Smoke, 
Peacock Blues, and Sage Greens are among 
the variegated colors produced.—[ Com. ] 





Copyine Wuxx_.—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patter of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the Parments 
themselves. For eale by Newasdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


a 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for senate etal ee of ae 

ared Oo se 'e » rmato ogist, 
40 Bond Street, ew York. Sold by Druggista. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. u cost of article. 
rmation in regard to styles, with circular, u 
pio If samples are wanted, inclose 
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LADIES’ *Suozs~ 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


ISEASES of the LIVER have a pecaliar 

dep effect on the mind. If you would have 
a sound Liver and high spirits, take Ds. Warere’s 
ViuxcGaR Brrrers. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to &. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embrotdering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather— Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Stripe for ental and one 
Chaira. Algo, Guépure and Point Laces, and materi 
for making theaame. Novelties en rings, om Bat- 
tons, Ornaments, and Lacea. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. Ali kinds of ayamping Cone. Mons 
s and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
alfk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


allk, or worsted, in artistic atyle, at the lowest prices,_ 
Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 11083 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


iL 
fs D LEDGE HOUSE, Wells Beach, 
Maine.—Open June 10. Best house, most delight- 
ful location, and finest beach on coast of Maine. House 
erected 1871, has large, airy rooms, single and en sulte, 
aighted with gas, wide halle, extensive verandas, 
th unobstructed sea view on three sides. Billiards, 
Bowling Alleys, Croquet Lawn; sailing and row boats, 
with heyy Apos 4 rede saddle and e horses. Quad- 
rille band {n constant attendance. Fourhoursfrom 
ton, by Boston 
rate, particalarly to families and season boarders. A 
ply to DAVIS, WORCESTER, & CO., Wells Beach, Me. 


MOTHERS, 


S WESTLE’s LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 

V by the most eminent oe U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 

H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, R 


15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 


ann 
66 Initial stationery, elegant box, with 

Vi OLET” Chromo portralt. on cover, contains 
94 sheets superb note-paper, 25 envelo violet tint. 
Also 1 fine pencil, 5 pholder, blotter, &c., &c. 


pens, 
All for only 50 centa. Tell the initial you want, and 
order only from Huxtre & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


TT ae 
[Ree Supporters, Elastic Stockings, Belts, 

Braces, &c., especially for Ladies’ use, at “ cley's 
Hard-Rubber Truss” Estab'ta, 787 Broadway, N.Y., & 
1847 Chestnut St., Phila. Careful and correct adjust- 
ment, Experienced Lady in attendance. 








x 








BLACK ALPACA. 


In order to meet the requirements of ladies in all sec- 
tions of the United States, we are importing a very 
fine ht make of Black Alpaca, known as the 
“ Otter Brand.” 

ae a superior fabric, and possessing the highest 
possible lustre, we recommend them to consumers as an 
Alpaca er Soepted for a ae and Summer wear. 

7 La s can obtain these goods 
through their Dry-Goods Stores, and 
Know the brand, as a ticket is attached 
to each piece bearing a likeness of the 
Otter, precisely like the above, 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


HAIR — Human HAIR SWITCHES, 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $6 00. 
30 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
$2 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 

32 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 





Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 





Size. My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 
Medium........... i Dv aciiswsacesess $10 00 
DE ndeesescenn DO Wi scassscnadne de 12 00 
Extra Large....... WO eseeesstaaisess 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS, 

No. 1,—18-inch Hair, only............... $1 50 
“ 2.—20. “ " Te. gree haedernanan 200 
* 3.—22 “ “ at. WWiawdsan wha pews 8 00 
“ 4.—2 ‘“ = SS, GePaenniraeKye 83 50 
ee oe  dccpece” 480 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 6ST Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
ress, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 

stamps. 


T Extremely LOW PRICES 
For Style and Quality. 





Usual 
Each. price, 
Solid Gold Leontine 
SMe ccccancoesec 14 $22 
Solid Gold Matinée 
RS we é'awne.acaie 85 55 
Solid Gold Nilsson Chains............ 45 65 
Solid Gold Half-Opera Chains......... 35 55 
Solid Gold Opera Chains.............. 38 58 


Sent C.0.D. Privilege to examine before paying. 
F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, N.Y. 


“Worthy of the fullest confidence.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate, “ Just what he represents them.”—Christian 
Union, ‘Has a good stock, and is entirely reliable.” 
—Appleton’s Journal. 


CAUTION. 
ALL GENUINE LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 








bears the signature, in blue ink, of Baron Lrenta, the 
inventor, across the label. This Extract is made under 
Baron Liebig’s control, and guaranteed from the finest 
Beef. Physicians, in pre- 
scribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and , . 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 

J. MILHAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 

183 Broadway, New York. 


‘07? —__. HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose 


Y 
of One Hundred Pranos, MeLopgons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


OOLEY’C 
D YEAST, ~ 
~ POWDER ~ 


ATA MORSE NaCL Cleats 


COLGATE & CO’S| 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
ume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, | 


MADAME FOV’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arxotp & Banntne, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SALE OF THE MT. FLORENCE ESTATE, 


With a Cash EH und. 





TOTAL VALUATION, 


$350,000 00, 


All to be distributed among the SHAREHOLDERS, as a majority may determine 


at a meeting to be held in 


the City of New York, on the Ist day of ares 1872. SHARES ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH. Persons liv- 
y for 


ing at a distance, remitting the mone 
return mail. 


e number of shares they may wish, will promptly receive them by 


SHARES ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


To be obtained at the Manager’s Office, 603 Broadway. Persons wishing to invest in the enterprise must do 
80 at once, as the time for distribution is extended ONLY to August 1, 1872. 
Liberal Inducements Offered to Agents and Canvassers. 
Special Terms made with Clubs. For full particulars, Shares, References, Descriptive Circulars, Illumin- 


ated Views, &c., &c., address 


JOHN W. SIMONS, Secretary. 


JOHN A, LEFFERTS 


General Manager, 608 Broadway, New York. *p, O. Box 3459. 


JOHN C. SMITH, ‘Treasurer, New York Merchants’ Exchange, 50 and 52 Pine Street. 





lishes a regular ha 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 





Great Bargains in 
EMBROIDERIES. 
Are offering 
1000 Paris Embroidered Breakfast Seta, 
At One-Half their Real Value. 

A Large Lot of Hamburg Edgings and Insertings. 

2000 Wide and Narrow Embroidered Muslin Bands. 

2500 Embroidered on Double Linen Chemise Bands. 

Tuckings, Plaitings, Ruflings, &c., at very low prices. 
Also, 1200 Pieces Duplex Plaitings, less than half price. 


UMBRELLAS, 
For Sun and Rain. 
PARASOLS, 
Rich and Medium Quality, and at very low prices, 
N. B.—MOUNTING OF LACE COVERS done in 
the best manner. 





— -—— — 


MEN’S HOSIERY, SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS. 
Gents’ and Youths’ Furnishing Goods. 
Lisle Thread, Kid, Buck, and Dogskin Gloves, &c., 
At Popular Prices, 


NEW CARPETS, 
Just Received. 
AXMINSTERS AND MOQUETTES, 
New Designs. 
VELVETS, ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
THREE-PLYS AND INGRAINS, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS, 
WHITE, CHECKED, AND FANCY MATTINGS, 
&e., &e. 
At the Lowest Market Prices, 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
A Full and Complete Assortment of 
Lace and Nottingham Curtains, 
Coverings in all styles, 
Tapestry, Table, and Piano Covers, 
Cornices, Shades, Tassels, &c., &c., 
At Moderate Prices, 
















A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 


A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necossity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 


Address 
“* DOMESTIC” 8 M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


TWO-THIRDS SAVED. 
Buy Flower Bulbs from GRUBE & NIEUWLAND. 
Send for Catalogue. 193 First Street, New York. 


$8 


Beautities the complexion hy removing Pimples and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 

cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


UREST OQILIN 
SLOW & BUSH'S PREMIUM f= 
OIL, firetest 150° This oil 
wi nor eeyeeet oe gute tone 
© 
es 





es G f@ooldeverywhere. Address DensLow 
ry. 9) yy ma Busu, 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
, i Fz, pee Boston, Baltimore or Chicago. 
DRG oN ee Tit ae 
AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. 25c.a package ; 5 assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


You ask WHY we can sel] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—lIt costs 
~ fess than $300to make any $600 


of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agenta, but ship 
Mem direct to families at Factory 

rice, and warrant Five Years. 

end for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesaud Territories. 
. WU. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





Piano sold through Agents, all . 


MEDICINAL TORPEDOES, 


In the shape of fierce cathartics are falling into disrepute. 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
is driving them out of use. It is the mildest and most genial of all laxatives, 
Instead of weakening the stomach and bowels, it gives them tone and vigor. 
Other purgatives leave the excretory passages j 
new concretions gather there, often more difficult to remove than those that 
have been violent ’ expelled. The Seltzer Aperient, on the contrary, estab- 

it of body. As an appetizer and exhilarant it is far su 
rior to any “‘ Bitters ;” and its purifying influence on the vitiated animal fluids 
excels that of any blood depurent in the Materia Medica. And then, how de- 
licious! Sold by all druggists. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


n an unnatural condition, and 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 


SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 


AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 


Send for ryt tk & illustrated Pamphlet 
3 toBENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
8 S49—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
WM. Y. Epwakps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market St, 
Philadelphia; J. F. EDWARDS, 120 N. Sixth 
is; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef- 

8t,C :>—Manufacturer’s Agents. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PHREFUMHE, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, bicaron. “a perton 
farmer, sad for 


e GEM for the ket of every traveller, trader, boy, . oo 
EVERYBODY desiring a reiiable time-keeper, and also a superior 
» eon: Usual watch-sine, steel giass crystal, allin = neat 
@ OROIDE case. WARRANTED to denotes correct time and to keep 
in order—if fairly used—for two years, Wothing like ¢/ This per- 
fact telemngh ea S- wen on prepaid te eng 
adddrems, 1; S for sent ry one, 
from a hele Aaetien Agenta, KING & CO., Brattlebero, Vt. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For ant ipmniage address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ACen Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & OCo., Fine Art Pudlishers, Portland, Maine. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


















BAZAR. 
Harrrr’s Maaazryy, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer's Weekty, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer's Macazrng, Harrver’s Weexty, and Harprr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratia for every; Club of Five 

Sunsoripens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotuenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIonicats. 
Harper's Magqazine.—Whole Pace, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha ‘'s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$#1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 380 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we Comnnenny as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 


can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 


sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, renee 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be chan in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes, We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. e furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. ” 














No. 822, Front and Back View 


Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine eyen 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. nt on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

- J. B, Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 
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738 Broadway, New York, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL, 


ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 


will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 
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LEGAL ADVISER (sfeaking ae “In short, you want to Meet your Creditors." 


InNocenT CuiigenT. “ Hang it, no! hy, they’re the very People I'm most anxious 


to Avoid !”” 


FACETLA. 


“6 Cowr, come,” said a dis- 
tracted father, who had en- 
dured the children’s noise 
till patience ceased to be a 
virtue, ‘‘there’s no reason 
why you should scream and 
hollo so.” 

‘‘ Why, father,” said one 
of the little fellows, “‘ don’t 

ou know this is a holler- 


ay 2” 


How ro Qurer a Basy.— 
A farmer, who had pass- 
ed innumerable sleepless 
nie, immortalized him- 
se by discovee a meth- 
od of eeping babies quiet. 
The mode operation is 
as follows: As soon as the 
squaller awakes, set it op 
propped by a 2 ow, if t 
can not ait alone; then 
smear ite fingers with 
thick treacle; then put 
half a dozen feathers into 
its hands, and it will sit 
and pick the feathers from 
one hand to the other nntil 
it drops asleep. As soon 
as it wakes , treacle 
and more feathers, and in 

lace Of the nerve-astound- 

g yells, there will be si- 
lence and enjoyment un- 
speakable, 





MISSING THE POINT. 
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THE SHOP. 


Whate’er your position— 
Lawyer, physician, 
Parson, or actor, 

Or corn-extractor— 
You're expected to shirk 
All mention of work; 
It’s good manners to drop 
The shop—the shop! 


Though ple maybhap 
At experience’s tap 
Might be anxious to drink, 
From the subject you'll 


rmk, 
And about your pursuit 
Be judiciously mute; 
All allusion you es 
To the shop—the shop!- 


Yet the practice to me . 

Seems improper to be: 

If your heart’s in your 
work, 

Pray why should you 
shirk 


ue you spend your lifz 
- 


As if "twere a sin? 
Why the shutters thus 


pop 
On the shop—the shop? 


—— 
Sweet Tutne To Say.—A 
literary gentleman, a .be- 
liever in spiritualism, said 
that he was himself the 
subject of spiritual influ- 
ence, under which he al- 
ways wrote his articles, 
thus being, in the work of 
authorship, a medium. 
“That,” remarked a pleas- 
aut friend, ‘‘may account 
for your mediocrity.” 


ee 
When is bread most want-. 


ed 7— When it's kneaded. 


eee 

Very Onn.—Bootse are in- 

variably soled before they 
are bought. 
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OVERHEARD AT THE ACADEMY. 


Cissy. ‘Charming View this, is it not, Mr. Littleton?” 
Mr. L. (rather bitterly). ‘Oh, lovely.” 

Cissy. ‘*So full of breadth, too !"’ / 

Mr. L. (with a sigh). ‘It is, indeed.” 


«| 


seal 
ea | |All 
Pr fol 


> 


1 Poa 


ee 


(V.B.—Mr. Littleton can just see tevo or three magnificent backs.) 


Tur Turxie.—At the last 
school exhibition in.a town 
in Maine, the following es 
say recetved the prize: ‘On 
the Turkle.—Thie animal {s 
found most always in the 
water, but sometimes he 
leaves the water, and then 
he comes on the land. The 
turkle can not fly. If thetur- 
kle was the rg t kind of a 
bird he could fly; but if he 
was a goose-bird or an of- 
trich he could hot fly. The 
turkle has four paws and 
mouth like the American 
cagle, which makes the 
British lion and the uni- 
form tremble. The turkle 
has 4 shell, and sometimes 
folks put fire on his ehell, 
and then the turkle crawls 
out; but he never crawls 
back again. When the. 
turkle crawls out of his 


' shell he is very wet and 


sticky. There are two 
kinds of turkles—the mud- 
turkles and the other kind. 
We don't have any other 
kind in our pond. ch 
and. Irish people eat tur- 

but I 


_kles and f 


should not like to. I 
caught a turkle once, but 


it didn’t do me any good, 
for I swopped it off for a 


. Jack-knife and cut my fin- 


gers. Father said it was 
' & judgment, but I thonght 
it was a knife. I don’t 
know much about tarkles, 
but I blow for old Grant.— 
Yours respectfully, Lucius 
Tewkesbury Fay.” 


ee 

“How many _unfortu- 
nates have fallen in war!” 
sald a spinster to a veteran 
general, who was also a 
veteran bachelor. 

‘* Not half so many, mad- 
am, as have fallen in love,” 
was his testy reply. 

——_ 





—— 
Are running accounts 
kept in sloping banks ? 
Tue Cyasu tHat Swat- coe 


LOWED ur Wit—Sarcasm. BARE NECESSARIES. 


How To Corian Brer.— 
Watch your opportunity, 


—<$<—_—— No. 1 (having her hair done). ‘Papa says he won’t Hear of my Marrying without a House in Town!” 
He is an illiterate man No. 2 (at zea). *‘And Mamma says I’m not to Think of any one who has not a Villa at Newport and a Cottage at Saratoga.” and when no one is look 
who spells ‘‘ wife” yf. No. 3 (not yet ‘‘come out"). “ Well, { should not Dream of Marrying any one who can’t afford a// Three ! ; ing, grab it and bolt. 
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“HERE BE TRUTHS!” 
; ‘ : . ; ArT Critic (who, having “‘liquored up” considerably, fails to ob that 
Mistress (to lazy house-maid). ‘‘ Now, Mary, you know I’m going to give a Ball to-morrow Night, and I shall expect you to Bestir yourself, yee he is eis the eatiale of ha axhitlilen, and i tieadtar bedoe o soiphes 
which, purchased at a late sale, still retains its ticket). ‘‘ Ah! Portrait 'f Gen'le- 
man, I shpose—Aie/ [writes)—Drawing Exshcr’ble—great Want Taste in the 
Choice 'f Shubject |—fit only for a Place in Tap-Room of Public-’Ouse |” 


WILLING TO PLEASE. | 


and make yourself Generally Useful.”’ 
Mary. "Yes, M’m, But I'm sorry to say, M'm, J can't Dance |" 
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HINTS TO TRAVELERS. 


S the ‘‘traveling season,” or season when 
tourists aboun 
proaching, a few practical suggestions from an 
experienced traveler may save others great vex- 
ation and expense. A journey is often spoiled 


at the outset or in the middle of it by starting 


badly, overlooking some trifling thing, or by 
taking the wrong route. 

If you have determined upon a journey, pro- 
ject it previously, of, more clearly, lay your 
plans. Stady the best routes to obtain the end 
you desire. If ‘‘on pleasure. bent,” like John 
Gilpin, and you have a frugal mind, much can 
be saved by taking the conveyances—steamers 
or railways—which carry passengers cheapest. 
The cheapest is not al- 
ways the best, however, 
as you may find to your 
discomfort when too 
late. Many annoyances 
that are trifles to some 
are mountains to others, 
so comment is unneces- 
sary on this point. — 

Consult the guide- 
books for routes; dop’t . 
take any friend's “guess . 
atit,”or “think so.” Hf 
others, upon whose opin- 
ion you can rely, rec- 
ommend certain routes 
and conveyances, ob- 
tain specific and dis- 
tinct information as to 
the times of departure 
of boat or train, and | 
verify that information IQ 
by the official guide- AY 
books; otherwise you 
may find your arrange- 
ments miscarry in a 
most provoking way. 

Having decided upon 
the route, make ready. 
Take time enough to 
prepare thoroughly. If 
it is to be a journey of 
a few days only, ar- 
rangements are readily 
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in the land, is rapidly ap- 


‘take care of your house, go to the 





spontaneous combustion. Close all the blinds 
and fasten them tightly: Make sure of the scut- 
tle and coal-hole cover. Inform the police of 
your intended absence from home. If you hire 
persons who are strangers to you to remain and 
lice station 
and leave their names and your address, and re- 
quest the officers to keep them under surveil- 
lance. This is necessary, as many persons of 
doubtful reputation are only too happy to obtain 
a respectable shelter during the summer to enable 
them to carry out their designs. Lock all the 
doors leading from one room to another, and 
in addition to the window fastenings, have a 
screw driven in tightly over the top of the lower 
one flush with the frame. This is a very good 
security against the sashes being lifted, as the 
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provide the exact sum for the fare at the dépét, 
or as near to it as possible, and put the rest of 
your funds in some secure place; certainly nét 
your pocket. Don’t rely on your own ‘‘’cute- 
ness” or smartness to escape pickpockets: they 
don’t operate when you expect them to, and you 
may be put to severe mortification, to say noth- 
ing of loss. Don’t carry your ticket in your 
pocket-book ; pin it to your hat. Wherever you 
put it, keep it always in that place, so that you 
will not have to commence an agonizing search 
through every pocket and receptacle, for the fifth 
time, while the conductor waits. Don’t carry 
all your funds in one place, however secure or 
concealed ; if possible, carry only as much as 
you may need for your current expenses, and 
the remainder in a check on some country bank. 


ee ee 


Go to the cars in time to get a good seat; sit 
in the middle, on the shady side, and next the 
window, but don't insist on having it open, re- 
gardless of others’ rights. The cars are public 
conveyances, but tod many persons act as though 
they owned them in fee simple. To incommode 
others, or arrogate special privileges to yourself, 
unless you have paid a special price for them, is 
simply ill-bred. A window open may be very 
pleasant to you, but persons sitting behind you 
are covered with dust and cinders. Cars are 
tolerably well ventilated now, so that a person 
in average good health can go a long distance 
without extraordinary discomfort. Provide your- 
self with a wholesome luncheon, and eat it at the 
usual hour, but avoid ‘‘ munching” something 
every few minutes, under the impression that it 
is necessary while tray- 
eling: you will find 
yourself with an indi- 
gestion at the close of 
the day, and attribute 
your discomfort and an- 
noyance to every thing 
else but the true cause. 
It is better to carry a 
luncheon than rely on 
the railway dining-sa- 

loons; but if you are 
only traveling a short 
distance you will not 
need it. A fewcrackers 
are never amiss in an 
emergency, for the train 
may be delayed or break 
down in the wilderness, 
and in that case you will 
find them needful. Of 
course all ‘‘ pop-corn,” 
*“ prize candy pack- 
ages,” or other railway 
horrors are to be spe- 
cially avoided. 

Pay attention to what 
the brakemen say about 
stations, changing cars, 
etc. People get so used 
to hearing them call out 
that after a short time 
they give no heed, and 
miss the very thing they 


made without any dif- 
ficulty ; but if you have 
a& summer jaunt before 
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should have heard. 
If you change cars, 
be sure and get in the 


you, procure all the WM S right train. Don’t ask 
clothing you are likel WA ~ any passenger, or irre- 
to need and take it wit AS WS . sponsible person, but in- 
you. Don’t rely upon ~ quire of the conductors, 
“ eee up and ey yi direct you 
there.”” Country stores properly. on't sup- 
contain but small stocks pose any thing, but. as- 
of the poorest materials, certain positively just 
and are not to be relied what train you are to 


on for any thing out of 
theordinaryway. Have. 
thick shoes (supposing | 
the reader is a lady) 
enough andcomfortable 
shawls, for either by the . 
sea-side or in the mount- 
ains there are rainy 
days, when wraps are 
very desirable. Take 
time enough to pack 
your things properly ; 
don’t put every thing 
off till the last minute, 0. 
and suppose you can do 

it then; you will find that, with all the fore- 
thought you can command, there will be plenty 
of ‘last things” which will run away with every 
available minute. | 

If you are taking children with you, say noth- 
ing about the intended journey until the day pre- 
vious, else you will have an additional worry, at 
the time you are not able to endure it, in their 
questions and their natural desire ‘‘ to assist’ you 
in getting ready. 

Pay all bills to small tradesmen and seam- 
stresses, or others of small means, who can not 
afford to wait until you return from your pleasure- 
trips for bread to eat. Have the gas shut off. 
Have the water shut off. Go through the house 
from cellar to garret, and see that there are no 
heaps of saw-dust or other material liable to 


Fig. 1.—Granastic Suit ror Girt 
From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement. 
r No. L, Figs. 1a ; 


ordinary fastenings are no protection at all. 
Supposing all these things to have been accom- 
plished, you are ready to depart. Send your 
luggage to the dépét the day previous, if you 
have any considerable quantity and have-no 
male servants or friends to look after it for you; 


obtain tickets (on most roads in the country | 


they are good until used) and checks, and one 
great care is lifted. Nothing is so unpleasant, 


or puts one in such a fever, as anxiety about lug- 


gage; that disposed of, you can go serenely on 
your street-car or omnibus to the dépot, with the 
certainty of finding your p-operty on arrival, if 
you have marked it to go by such a train on such 
a day. This is a very necessary precaution. If 
you have not purchased tickets when your trunks 
were checked, or have no luggage to look after, 


Figs. 2 and 4.—Grsnastic Suit ror GIRL FROM 
8 ro 10 Years oLp.—FRont anv Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
- No. IL, Figs. 4-10. oe : 
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This you can easily buy or obtain in New York, | 


or any city, and if drawn to your order is not 


lost even if stolen or mislaid. You are not to 


indorse the check on the back until it is to be 
paid. If you should lose such a paper, you have 
only to go to the bank on which it was drawn, 
when you arrive at your destination, and stop 
the payment of it. The parties of whom you 
bought it originally will send you another of a 
different number. When you buy your ticket, 
designate the route by which you wish to go. 
For example, there are two routes to Boston by 
rail—the Shore Line and via Springfield. If 
you say Boston, merely, to the ticket agent, he 
will give you a ticket by whichever route he hap- 
pens to be eelling: possibly cad probably) that 
would be the very one you disliked. 


Fig. 8.—Gymwnastic Suit ror Bor 
_ From 6 Tro 8 YEARS OLD. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Cen iL, Fige. 1 ory i 


take. No matter if'you 
get a short anewer ; in- 
sist upon a clear direc- 
tion. ‘‘ Take that train 
over there!” doesn’t 
mean any thing if there 
are more than one. 
Find out which one. 
Don’t be flurried or 


hurried: you have 
generally plenty of 
time, or all that is 


needed. When you 
go out of one car into 
another, be careful 
and take all your effects with you from your seat. 
‘Make no acquaintances, either of your own sex 
or the opposite. If any one addresses you, 
he is entitled to a civil answer by all the laws 
which govern civilized intercourse, but you need 
not make any other demonstration or sign desir- 
ing further speech. A well-bred person knows 
how to discourage any attempts on the part of 
others to obtain his confidence without giving 
offense. Many regard traveling as one means 
of extending their circle of acquaintance ; but 
long experience teaches me that experiments in 
this direction are extra hazardous. With adults 
it is, perhaps, no such great matter, but with 

ong persons indiscretions of this kind have 
ed terminations that were unforeseen. You 
can hot tell whether the young gentleman whe 
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addresses you so politely is what he appears to 
be or a thorough rogue and villain; and as he 
has no possible excuse for so doing, and no rea- 
son exists why you should be even civil to him 
after answering him one question, you are justi- 
fied in appealing to the conductor for protection 
against such impertinence if it is attempted. 

Don’t read much in the cars. We have known 
persons to injure their sight seriously by so do- 
ing. The motion continually changes the focus 
of the eye, and the effort to reguin it overtaxes 
the optic nerve. ae 

Finally, keep cool. - Don't get into *‘a state 
of mind” as to whether any thing is going to 
happen. You will find it out soon enough if an 
accident does occur. If you are obliged to stop 
over at a hotel on your route, go to the ladies 
entrance, send for the clerk or chamber-muid, 
and transact all your business through them. 
In all respectable hotels you will be sure of 
courteous treatment. If men stare at you, as 
of course they will, let them. Don't be angry 
or stare back, wondering who they are. You 
can't make the world over, or teach good man- 
ners to the general public. Go your ways, take 
care of your funds—your best friend on the road 
—and remember what you are told here: it will 
serve you well to do so. 





——— = ——— 


HONEYSUCKLE. 


Tue vagrant honeysfckle that at its own sweet will 

Climbe up by porch and arbor,-and in at window-sill, 

With dainty breath of sweetness and lavish wealth 
of flowers— 

Oh! the bees are glad to welcome it to summer's 
fairy bowers. 


Aud the tiny humming-birds, like bits of sunny light, 
That poise upon the sprays, and go flashing out of 





sight— ° 

Is it fancy, if you listen, that a faint sweet music 
swe 

To greet the flower-like birdies, from the honey- 
suckle bells? 


The very air is vibrant, as it swings the dewy branch, 

Where the fragrant incense only waits a touch to 
launch ; 

And the cottage is a temple from happy roof to floor, 

When the honeysuckle wreaths are clambering by 
the door. 


When we have built our house, dear, where all 
pleasant things shall be— 

The singing of the robins and the humming of the bee— 

We'll plant a honeysuckle, that ahall tell us every June, 

In a rhythm of its own, how to keep our hearts in tune. 
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ae A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Postilion- Basque Polonaise,with Apron-front 
and Adjustable Demi-trained Skirt, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 439. 

yar Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
vain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
great variety of Bathing Dresses, Caps, Slippers, 
Belts, Sachels, etc., for Ladies and Children ; 
Ladies Swiss Muslin, Organdy, and Crépe de 
Chine Mantsllas, Fackets, and Scarfs; Breakfast 
and Evening Caps, Garden Hoods, Foulard, Piqué, 
Organdy, Challe, and Silk Dresses; Boys and 
Girls’ Summer Suits, Sachels, Pen-Wipers, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc. ; with brilliant literary and 
artistic attractions. 








THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

E have listened so long in silence, if 

not in patience, to the masculine flings 
at mothers-in-law, that it seems no more 


than fair if we now take our own turn in | 


saying a few words on the subject—a much- 
abused subject certainly, if not a much- 
abused class of people, since it is one upon 
which witlings are always apt to fall back 
when their brains are empty. 

Ancient, and therefore, it might be sup- 
posed, venerable, as the institution of moth- 
ers-in-law is, the abuse of them is quite as 
ancient. From the pages of the first story- 


teller down to the colpmns of the contempo-. 


rary daily press, our literature is full of slurs, 


* innuendoes, and accusations regarding them; 


and, indeed, the prayer-book itself joins, by 
inference, in the outcry, forbidding a man to 
marry his wife’s mother—warned, perhaps, 
by the example of Lyourgus in omitting 
parricide from his list of offenses, as deeming 
it a crime impossible to commit, and deter- 
mined to make assurance doubly sure—as 
if there were a case on record in which a 
man’s mother-in-law would marry him! 

A stranger from another planet, arriv- 
ing among us, would certainly find himself 
obliged to believe that all of our family dis- 
cords, our social troubles, and frequent di- 
vorces, if not our national embarrassments, 
proceeded from that fruitful tree of all evil, 
the mother-in-law; and that in the face 
of the fact that there was no mother-in-law 
in Eden, and yet ADaM and EvE fell out. 
For our own part, we are thankful there was 
no mother-in-law there ; for, had there been, 
We are very confident that the .forbidden 
fruit would have been quietly tucked out 
of sight and no words wasted, and there 
would then have been no need of the Bazar 
as a journal of the fashions of this day. 

But, in all seriousness, what atrocities are 


they that a mother-in-law perpetrates which 
render her an object of such almost uni- 
versal male detestation? She brought her 
daughter into the world—that might make 
her sacred with the one who loves her 
daughter: it seems to have the opposite ef- 
fect. She loves the daughter too—that 
might occasion a tender sympathy and com- 
munity of interest: on the contrary, it pro- 
duces only a bitter rivalry. There is no sac- 
rifice she would not make for her daugh- 
ter, to the point of health, time, pleasure, 
comfort, and sometimes life itself: so far 
from gratitude being yielded for the sacri- 
fice, it is claimed as a duty owed, and in- 
stead of its existence being called praise- 
worthy, its absence is called criminal. 

It is, indeed, possible that a mother, con- 
scious of wrongs received in her own days, 
when her eyes were blinded by affection 
and constraining circumstances, looks at 
her daughter's husband with eyes that now 
are open, and sees how the world might be 
made to move onward so far as he is con- 
cerned. But the mother who, having such 
knowledge, acts upon it, and opens her 
daughter's eyes as well, and incites her to 
rebellion against the powers that be, is as 
rare as the mother who poisons her child. 
She desires her child's happiness and peace} 
she knows that rebellion ruins that peace, 
and is, in fact, a mental and moral poison 
that would destroy her. It is bardly likely 
that, in the nature of things, she will admin- 
ister such poison, even if she have it to ad- 
minister. 

There is, however, a singular inconsist- 
ency in the emotions which men are sup- 
posed to cherish toward their mothers-in- 
law. Let the wife be sick, and who so nec- 
essary then as the mother-in-law? Straight- 
way the telegraph summons her. She comes: 
the house is kept in order, the children are 
clean and happy, breakfast is punctual, coffee 
is clear, the wife is cared for. 

The wife is cared for: by the husband? 
Is it be that wakes and watches all night 
long, and @irects the household all day, or, 
when watching is past, starts from sleep a 
dozen times to measure the drops, beat the 
pillows, renew the dying fire, bathe the ach- 
ing head, cool the parched mouth? Rarely. 
We are generalizing, and are therefore forced 
to say that, save in those exceptional cases 
which we will not be so weak-minded as to 
particularize, the man is a nuisance in the 
sick-room; he would do more mischief than 
good there; he is glad to have his night’s 
rest freshen him for his day’s labor. No; it 
is the mother-in-law. Vive la belle-mére ! 

But the wife recovers. She is up and 
about ; the crisis is long over; she can drive 
out; she can visit theatres. And then? 
Why, then—e bas the mother-in-law! 

No; if you are in medium circumstances, 
where servants are poor and scarce, the 
mother-in-law does very well to take care 
of the baby when you want your wife to go 
out with you; and to help get up the sup- 
per, with her superior skill and experience, 
when you are going to give your little whist- 
party; to take care of the house when you 
carry your wife off on a journey; she is in- 
valuable on moving-days, on occasions of 
measles and mumps, and, in short, whenever 
and wherever an upper servant is necessary 
—an upper servant whose faculty and know]- 
edge are not to be had for money, and which, 
if they were, you have not the money to 
command. But at all other times she is to 
be @ mere automaton, without feelings, or 
‘desires, or observations, or thoughts. And, 
considering this, we never see one of these 
faithful, much-reviled, and much-enduring 
beings that we do not think of that mother- 
insect of which the entomologists tell us, 
that, having laid her eggs, spreads her poor 
body shield-wise over them, and, as one by 
one the wretched offspring are hatched into 
the world, is slowly devoured by them! 

But since mothers-in-law are in question, 


why is it always the man’s? Why is it that: 


we never hear any thing of the woman’s 
mother-in-law The man whose mother- 
in-law lives with him sees her but occasion- 
ally, and feels her influence on but few sub- 
jects at most; the woman whose mother-in- 
law lives with her sees her all the livelong 
day, and feels her influence from her bed- 
chamber to her sweetineat closet. Usually 
the two women acknowledge their mutual 
interest ; where they disagree, agree to dif- 
fer; the mother will not weaken the wife’s 
influence with the son; the wife would de- 
spise the husband who did not reverence his 
mother. But should it happen to be other- 
wise, should the mother-in-law chance to be 
taunting, tyrannical, prying, and mischief- 
making, the wife’s life is capable of being a 
burden to her past masculine comprehen- 
sion. He can escape the vexation when the 
door closes behind him on his way to busi- 
ness or pleasure ; she never escapes it: the 
closing door shuts her in with it, and it 
rides her as the Old Man of the Sea rode 
Sindbad. Yet find us one shaft of the sar- 
casm and the insolence that is so freely spent 
on the other mother-in-law directed at this 


one! Indeed, there are few wives who do 
not love and respect théir husbands too 
much to confess such annoyance to their 
dearest bosom friend. 


Nor do we ever hear a word of that other: 


side of the medal—of those cases in which 
& man receives his father into his family, 
and he is brought home, not for the old 
man’s own daughters, but for his son’s wife 
to take care of; and we will venture to pro- 
nounce the case not one whit less vexatious 
than its reverse. But then the lion writes 
the book! 

Travelers tell us that in many countries, 
and with hearly all savage tribes, the wife 
is not the carefully loved and sheltered be- 
ing that the Teutonic races are generally in- 
clined to make her; for the people of Ger- 
manic origin, whose ancestors regarded all 
women as inspired and near the gods, have 
alone risen to any very lofty level in regard 
to wives; with others they are beasts of 
burden, abased before their masters, unac- 
customed to any thing but ill treatment, 
save when they receive the no more enviable 
treatment of toys. It would seem, then, to 
be the all but universal nature of man to 
abuse the wife—the way of the strong with 
the weak—and we can account for the all 
but universal detestation:of the wife’s moth- 
er only in the light of the fact that she 
stands between that wife and the husband’s 
abuse, and it follows, as the night the day, 
that the more a man would neglect and out- 
rage his wife, the more he would abhor his 
mother-in-law ! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Moses and Sporns. 


Y¥ DEAR DAVID,—I saw you at the 
great wedding last week, contempla- 
ting the costly gifts which inevitably sug- 
gest the mercantile aspect of matrimony. I 
beg you not to suppose that I am objecting 
to the token: >f love and friendship which 
suchevents aturally occasion; and I should 
be very a .y if any consideration for my 
fancied f elings upon the subject should 
prevent your offering a silver dinner-service, 
or a Victoria and a pair of bays, if a kind 
Hymen should ever draw me to the altar. 
Don’t protest that nothing could be farther 
from your intention, for you know it will 
never be tested by the necessity of perform- 
ance. You see how personal all remarks 
upon this sacred subject immediately be- 
come! No sooner do I allude to the mar- 
riage of a young and lovely friend than I 
enter upon absurd speculations concerning 
my own wedding. And yet I never behold 
the ceremony without reflecting that if Mrs. 
Bartrum could only have seen things in a dif- 
ferent light, we might, possibly— But the 
idea is preposterous! If Paris had not giv- 
en the apfile to Helen, there might have been 
no Trojan war. It is not a profitable vein 
of thought. 

I say, then, that I saw you at the great 
wedding, and as you handed the bride a per- 
fect rose [ heard you say to the groom that, 
lucky. rogue! he had secured a perennial 
rose. And I thought, as I gazed at her, how 
truly you spoke; for, indeed, she was a dam- 
ask rose-bud incomparable. But old Cyn- 
icus, who always smiles and stabs—wywhose 
smile, indeed, is a stab— murmured, as he 
passed, for he also had heard your remark, 
“Yes, a rose; but a rose set in thorns!” I 
turned upon that ill-spoken wedding-guest, 
and asked him what he meant by so unseem- 
ly a phrase. He smiled again, and replied 
that he alluded to beauty and manners. 
‘Behold the bloom of youth, beauty, and 
health,” he said, “and I confess the rose; 
but I know this lady, and have long known 
her, and her manners are thorny. It is the 
simple truth.” 

He held me with his venomed tongue as 
the mariner held the wedding-guest with 
his glittering eye. I, too, was ready to beat 
my breast with indignation when I heard so 
gentle a lady so assailed. But Cynicus re- 
mained with me, and when we had drunk 
the bride’s health, and each had taken a box 
of. wedding-cake to dream upon—although 
in my case a smaller morsel altvays insures 
dreaming, but not necessarily of a festal 
kind—we left the happy house together, and 
walked meditatively homeward. Cynicus 
reminded me of many little things which 
had always escaped my observation, or rath- 
er my reflections, in my acquaintance with 
the bride, and the subject grew in my mind 
as we proceeded. Even the sweetest rose 
bas its thorn, says the old proverb, and I 
perceived how variously wise the old prov- 
erb is. 

I know, for instance, one rose—but I will 
go to the stake before by the least hint I be- 
tray ite name more particularly—which is 
one of the sweetest and most rosy of its 
beautiful kind. There are the soft bloom, 
the delicate hue, the exquisite suggestion 
of great beauty. But the sober historian of 
that rose—if any historian contemplating it 
can remain sober—knows that there is a 
certain negligence, carelessness, unneatness 


—or what word not too incisive may I use? 
—a kind of frowziness, slipshodiness, s]— : 
no, the tongue must not pronounce nor the 
pen write the word: but a certain nameless 
something in the dress and appearance of 
this splendid rose which inevitably suggests 
that, if you could penetrate to her chamber, 
you would find the débris of her toilette 
scattered about—her shoes here, her boots 
there; and in the drawers of her bureaus— 
retreats to which the imagination of mere 
men only hazardously aspires—that you 
would find chaos: a mere jumble of laces and 
ribbons and gloves and silks and those myr- 
iad objects of which we know neither the 
name nor the nature. 

Alas! dear David, I remember that a poet 
once wrote a passionate sonnet to this rose; 
and emboldened by his devotion, yet appalled 
by his own temerity, he one day called to offer 
it to her in person. And as she put out her 
hand to receive it, with a smile that seemed 
to him like a June daybreak, he saw that 
the hand was—was—in fact, that it was not 
a lily hand, but, as he sighed afterward, a 
hand far from lily—indeed, an unlily hand. 
If the Lady of Tripoli had offered to the lips 
of Rudel the troubadour a hand to kiss that 
was unlily, would he have gladly died for 
her? I sometimes think that the thorn of 
the loveliest rose stings more than its beauty 
delights. But I can never think of the par- 
ticular one of which I speak without recall- 
ing those cruel thorns, that repulsive untidi- 
ness. 

Another rose I know, which might be 
called the Malmatson, it is so queenly full 
and fair. But when you are most admiring, 
it suddenly stings with its sharp thorns. 
This rose has lily purity, no untidiness, no 
sl—: far, far be such a suspicion! But its 
thorns are its manners ; for you know it is a 
beautiful woman of whom I speak. Her wit 
is so ready and so sparkling that she can not 
restrain it. It is full of brilliant gibes and 
sarcasms and penetrating satires. Now a 
man recoils, abashed and mortified; now a 
woman shrinks, hurt and blushing. She 
dresses her friends with jests; and if only 
partridges were reconciled to be eaten pro- 
vided they were served with a pungent 
sauce, so her friends might be willing to 
be ridiculed and scathed if only it were 
done with a prompt and brilliant skill. It 
is a true misfortune: for if you grasped the 
very rose of Sharon and it wounded your 
hand, you would surely wince and drop it. 
And if the magnificent Malmaison of which 
I speak still blooms unplucked, the thorns 
are the reason: the rose is too thorny. 

There are other roses with still other 
thorns—people of generous impulses, of fine 
qualities of character, but also of a most 
thorny vanity or conceit. Hortensius, you 
know, is among our most eminent public 
men. With his pen and his voice and his 
inspiring presence, how familiar he has made 
himself to all of us, and how beloved by 
many! Yet this fine rose has one prodigious 
thorn, that “bids the rash gazer wipe his 
eye.” Hortensius is the most conceited of 
men; and conceit is so belittling a fault that 
it is hard to believe that a truly great man 
can have it. It makes him restless, credu- 
lous, suspicioud, as well as egotistical and 
almost insolent. You know him, David, for 
his name is Legion. But when I compare 
Hortensius with Plato, the serene self-abne- 
gation of that great philosopher, his child- 
like attitude of respect and interest in com- 
panies of which he is chief in character and 
genius, make him the most manly and satis- 
factory of men. It is the essential folly of 


conceit that makes it seem impossible that 


@ reasonable man can be overcome by it. 
For in every thing that we can do, and are, 
there is constantly some one else who tran- 
scends us. If life should teach any thing, it 


‘is humility. Yet that great rose Hortensius 


is set, as it were, in this formidable thorn of 
conceit. 

But there are angrier thorns than these: 
thorns of character, thorns that pierce and 
destroy the rose itself. Cynicus, I think, is 
himself mortally stung by one of them, for 


-there is none more stubborn or more cruel 


than suspicion. To live in a world of men 
and women and of incessant human activity, 
and to suspect motives, is to live in a garden 
poisoned and ravaged by an icy east wind. 
There is no comfort or pleasure in that gar- 
den, and the blossoms are only hollow mock- 
eries of delight. There are those who in-the 
most beautiful days can only shake their 
heads dolorously, because they are sure that 
a day so fine can only be a weather-breeder. 
So there are those who can never see inter- 
est and devotion to public objects without 
suspecting some wretched selfishness as the 
secret spring. Patriotism, heroism, sincere 
devotion, are as unmeaning to such skeptics 
as El Dorado or the Happy Islands. . 
Here is a youth who thinks that the free- 
dom and happiness which his country se- 
cures to all her children are well worthy a 
little labor and sacrifice upon his part. But 
Cynicus watches him incredulously, and at 
last asks, “What is that fellow after?” It 
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is inconceivable to him that a man should 
be unselfish. I know a Cynicus who began 
life with warm faith and generous hope, 
who did not believe that politics must neo- 
essarily be knavery nor all men rascals. 
But he found only the sharp side of life 
turned toward him. He failed in every en- 
terprise, and he stumbled and starved as he 
tried to make his way. Then he said that 
if nobody cared for him, he would care for 
nobody; if faith and hope and sympathy 
were not wanted, he could sneer and scoff 
and trade with the best of them. He could 
laugh at generous motives and distrust ev- 
ery human endeavor, and be successful—if 
success meant money-making. He kept his 
word. He never helped a suffering cause. 
He never befriended any thing or any body 
until influence had declared for them. He 
despised both parties in every great move- 
ment, and sneered as much at what he praised 
as at what he-reviled. But that was not 
strange, for he praised and reviled only for 
money. And the generous poor boy became 
a rich cynical man, paying for-a fortune all 
that makes money valuable. 

That is the sharpest thorn which stings 
the soul; and this is a man who has spent 
his life in cherishing and developing the 
thorn at the expense of the rose. It was a 
curious reflection to follow a wedding. But 
weddings are often texts for very strange 
sermons. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SUMMER DRESSES. 


ARISIAN correspondents say that polo- 

naises and tunics will be discontinued at the 
close of the present season, and that single skirts 
trimmed to the waist will be worn. The back 
breadths are to be covered with flounces from top 
to bottom, while the front widths have flat hori- 
zontal bands or stripes, with a bow in the mid- 
dle of each stripe. We have already given our 
readers some idea of this latest caprice, both by 
illustration and description ; and such is the love 
of novelty that many such dresses are now being 
made here. At present the fashion is confined 
to rich silks for carriage and evening dresses, and 
it is not probable that it will ever be adopted for 
plain materials, as the flounces are too elaborate 
for ordinary wear. Instead of plain bands across 
the front breadths, the preference hére is for nar- 
row flounces on the lower part of the skirt, with 
a short round tablier, or apron, drawn back un- 
til it almost fits the figure, and fastened behind 
under the postilion-basque. Readers who have 
not seen this new design can carry it out by 
using the apron front of the Dolly Varden over- 
skirt pattern (illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. 
V.), omitting the back breadths entirely, and cov. 
ering all the visible parts of the lower skirt with 
flounces. These flounces are gathered and over- 
lapping ; sometimes only four wide flounces are 
used (as was shown by an illustration in Bazar 
No. 45, Vol. IV.); but seven is the number most 
in favor for the back breadths, with the three 
lower flounces continued around the front of the 
skirt. Ball dresses of white Chambéry, tulle, or 
tarlatan have from fifteen to twenty narrow 
flounces on their demi-trains. Dancing dresses 
of Swiss muslin for hops at the watering-places 
are made in this way, and the small apron is 
covered with embroidery. 

A carriage dress of peacock blue silk, just 
completed by a tasteful modiste, is an illustra- 
tion of the new ruffled skirt. Two shades of 
silk are used, the foundation of the costume be- 
ing of the darker hue. The flounces are in clus- 
ters; first is a narrow gathered ruffle of darkest 
blue, then a wide flounce of lighter silk, with the 
edge cut in leaf re and these are headed by 
side pleating and standing ruffles. This group 
extends around the skirt, and five similar clus- 
ters are‘repeated on the back breadths, covering 
them to the belt. The. over-skirt is merely an 
apron, made after Worth’s latest fancy, of four 
breadths of silk with a seam down the front, and 
the sides rounded off to a point beneath the 
basque. Shell bows of dark blue, showing an 
inner lining of paler tint, conceal the seam in 
front. The edge of the apron is cut in leaf 
points, and a thickly netted fringe falls from be- 
neath these points. The ue has a seam 
down the middle of the back, and two side 
bodies, one of which is lengthened to form la- 
pels. ‘The vest of pale blue is outlined by ruf- 
fles of both shades, and a standing frill of Valen- 
ciennes lace. An elegant black faille dress has 
the skirt and apron trimmed in the same way. 
The basque has Marie Antoinette drapery on 
the bosom, with a black lace frill laid over Va- 
lenciennes. It is buttoned to the throat, and 
shell bows ornament the postilion and elbows. 
A sage green faille costume of two shades has 
black thread lace edging the flounces and over- 
skirt. 

There is a renewed fancy for apron-front polo- 
naiseg. We shall give a pattern of this garment, 
with the favorite postilion-basque, in the next 
Bazar. A black grenadine polonaise, with 
basque and apron front, has the apron orna- 
mented with Chantilly insertion set in stripes. 
Swiss muslin polonaises are made in the same 
way, with Valenciennes in the apron. The pop- 
ular batiste polonaises have a wide flounce and 
bands of tamboured work, or else insertions of 
unbleached guipure lace. 

A dress prepared for Newport has wide sash 
ribbon used in the stylish way described last 
week, and is otherwise worthy of description. 
It is embroidered Swiss muslin over lavender 
silk. ‘The silk skirt just touches the floor. It 
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is edged with a side pleating of Swiss muslin an 
eighth wide, finished with narrow Valenciennes ; 
over this falls an embroidered flounce of Swiss 
muslin a quarter of a yard wide and very scanti- 
ly gathered ; the heading is a puff of Swiss mus- 
lin, with a ruffle and Valenciennes on each side. 
The over-skirt of muslin has an apron front, one 
side gore, and a long, full, straight back breadth ; 
it is edged with the same elaborate trimming 
used on the lower skirt, is drawn back in wrink- 
les, and the side gores are fastened together 
behind. A lavender sash ribbon a quarter of a 
yard wide then forms three long loops at the 
belt, while a fourth loop a yard long falls lower 
down, catching the skirt up in a puff. The 
corsage is a low-necked lavender silk waist un- 
der a high blouse-waist of Swiss muslin, trimmed 
with puffs and an embroidered ruffle. Another 
watering- place costume, of pearl gray armure, 
has a vest-polonaise, and skirt trimmed with 
floances edged with darker gray China crape 
and an inner facing of shell pink silk. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


Infants’ layettes present no novelties except 
in the way of trimming. ‘There is much less 
Valenciennes lace and appliqué embroidery used 
than formerly, while the preference is given to 
exquisitely fine needle-work done on the garment. 
Robes, petticoats, shirts, and cloaks are orna- 
mented with vines of*thick, close embroidery, 
done in France. These imported garments are 
not more expensive than the elaborately tucked, 
puffed, and ruffled garments made at the fur- 
nishing houses; .their substantial trimming will 
wear better than frail laces, and the cost for 
laundry-work will be less. 

French caps for nurses are made of white 
lawn or of Swiss muslin. Those with full 
crown, ruffled head piece, and strings to tie be- 
hind are most used. They cost from $2 to 
$4 50. 

‘Little girls in short clothes wear yoke slips 
and Gabrielles of white muslin or piqué. Fine 
repped piqué, dotted all over with embroidery, 
is chosen for best dresses, sacques, and walking 
coats. Thick embroidery is on the imported 
dresses and wraps, but the open English em- 
broideries in vines formed of eyelet-holes and 
the pretty compass patterns are much used here. 
The princesse over dress and skirt like the pat- 
tern we furnish is the most dressy suit for 
small girls. 

For children who are old enough to wear col- 
ored dresses there are ready-made suits of buff 
or brown linen in simple Gabrielle shape, with 
a low square-neck over dress that fastens be- 
hind, and will serve as an apron with other 
dresses. They are prettily braided with white, 
and cost from $2 50 to $6. The soft-finished 
percales now chosen for children’s every-day 
dresses have colored grounds, buff, blue, or gray, 
with white stripes, instead of the more easily 
soiled white grounds of last summer. There 
are also pretty prints in seersucker stripes of 
white and blue sold as low as 10 cents a yard. 
Cheviot, the new material for gentlemen's shirts, 
is made up in pleated blouses and shirt waists 
for boys and girls. It has a gray or blue ground 
with white stripes, and has the effect of being 
twilled like Scotch Cheviot cloth. It is all cot- 
ton, washes well, is excellent for school wear, 
and costs 50 cents a yard. Little Dolly Varden 
costumes are also miude of the chintz-figured 
percales and calicoes for girls of two years old. 
The polonaise is simply a long sacque ruffled 
and worn with a sash. 

For larger girls the polonaise and single skirt 
is rivaled in popularity by the vest-basque with 
over-skirt and kilt. A polonaise and skirt of 
embroidered piqué for a girl of eight years costs 
$27 at the furnishing houses. White lawn and 
buff linen suits as low as $5 are shown. For 
ginghams, calicoes, linens, and all dresses that 
are frequently washed, yoke waists and box- 
pleated blouses are the best models, 

The Dolly Varden hats are most popular for 
little girls. Dressy hats of this name are chip 
and Leghorn flats, with soft brims caught up 
at the sides. Among the prettiest are those 
trimmed with white gros grain ribbon; a long 
white feather is over the crown, the brim is 
faced with pink or blue silk, and @ cluster of 
loops of narrow ribbon is under the brim on 
each side. They cost from $10 to $15. A low- 
priced hat, also called Dolly Varden, is of Rough- 
and-Ready straw, without separate brim, but 
dented on the sides and back. The hat, un- 
trimmed, is 50 cents. Some loops of black vel- 
vet ribbon hanging from the top, with streamers 
dotted with white daisies, trim it prettily. Swiss 
muslin hats are also much worn. They are 
made of puffs or fluted ruffles passed round the 
frame, and finished by an Alsacian bow on top 
of the crown. They cost from $1 25 upward. 
White piqué and buff linen, doubled and stiffly 
starched, are made into simply shaped hats 
with scalloped brims and soft crowns. Curled- 
brim sailor hats are chosen for school and coun- 
try wear. Soft light caps of dotted Swiss mus- 
lin, with pink or blue silk lining, are made for 
little girls of one or two years. . 

Kilt suits are univ y worn by boys not yet 
in trowsers. They are made with very full skirt, 
vest, and jacket. The vest is sometimes dis- 
pensed with, White piqué is the material most 
used .at this season. A row of large pearl but- 
tons is placed down each side of the plain front 
of the skirt. ‘The sailor collar shown in an en- 
graving on the first page is a pretty addition to 
these suits. Simply trimmed piqué kilts cost 
$10 at the furnishing houses. 


DOLLY VARDEN VARIETIES. 


The Dolly Varden ball which the Bazar set 
in motion in America when it applied the name 
of Dickens's lovely heroine to the favorite polo- 
naise of the season has rebounded until it has 
reached every corner of the w@rld of fashion. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


We have Dolly Varden furniture, Dolly Varden 

ts, Dolly Varden hearth-rugs, and even 
Dolly Varden cactuses. The latest novelty of 
the kind is Dolly Varden stationery, or note- 
paper, envelopes, and visiting-cards, of delicate 
tints covered with gay flowers and vines, which 
harmonize well with the prevailing fashion. 
Prettily tinted visiting-cards of the eau-de-Nil, 
teinte-de-colombe, rougeatre, and perfection 
shades are also in vogue, and are especially 
suitable for autograph cards. 

For information received we are indebted 
to Mesdemoiselles Switzer; and Grepnzy; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; and Beraren & BalnpRIDGk. 





PERSONAL. 


It is said that among other provisions of 
his will the late Mr. BENNETT bequeathed the 
Herald establishment and building, and the old 
Herald building on Fulton and Nassau streets, to 
his son. These two properties are worth be- 
tween five and six hundred thousand dollars 
per annum. To his widow he leaves certain 
real estate, including the large double house at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-eighth 
Street. To his daughter, Miss JEANNETTE 
BENNETT, now about eighteen, a charming and 
accomplished young lady, he leaves the splendid 
residence and property at Washington Heights. 
During the last week of his life his thoughts 
and discourse were given almost exclusively to 
religious subjects, and he passed away like one 
going to sleep. 

—Lord CouRTENAY, eldest son of the Ear! of 
Devon, who recently figured (with a great many 
ciphers) in the Bankruptcy Court, is about to 
marry one of the richest widows in England, 
who is the daughter of a distinguished states- 
man, &8 member of the aristocracy. His lordshi 
can say, with Hamlet, ‘For this rvlief, muck 
thanks.”’ 

—The late T. BocHANAN READ was once dinin 
with an ex-Senator from Ohio, who, like severa 
other persons residing in the United States, was 
fond of a glass of wine. A gentleman present 
who was not given to tipple alluded to the Sen- 
ator’s habit, whereupon his wife replied, ‘I do 
hate the sin, but I love the sinner.’’ On this in- 
cident Reap founded one of his poems. 

—Mr. Max Srraxkoscu and others are said to 
have bought the old Harlem railway station at 
the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-sixth 
Street, running through to Madison Avenue, on 
which they propose to erect an opera-house, 
which for size and splendor shall far exceed any 
edifice of the sort in the United States. It is to 


- be completed by the autumn of 1878, and ADE- 


LINA PaTTI will be the opening star. 
—The Duke of Nassau ia 
man in Europe—richer even than RoTHscHILD. 
—Maine people are disposed to plume them- 
selves on the musical fame of ANNIE LOUISE 
Cary. Whenever she si among the “ Diri- 
os,’’ the people come out in crowds and rend 
eir gloves in making applause. She has a sis- 
ter, ADA, residing in Portland, who accompanies 
her in her concert tour through the State, and 
for whom is predicted future artistic eminence. 
—Mr. JaMES ANTHONY FRoupk, the historian, 
writes to a gentleman in this city thus: 


“‘T design delivering ten or twelve courses, of five 
lectures each, in four principal cities, on the relations 
of England and Ireland. I should like it understood 
by the Irish generally that I am neither going to flat- 
ter them nor flatter GoFland. The relations which 
have existed, and exist still, between the two countries 
are a scandal to both of ua. Both have been deeply to 
blame. I desire, by exposing the faults on each side 

-80 far as I understand them, to elicit an impar 
judgment from America on the whole case. I hope, 
therefore, the Irish will hear me out, and that if they 
want to break my head they will wait till I have fin- 
ished the course. So far as I take a side, it will be for 
the poor Irish peasant against his oppressors of what- 
ever nation.” 


a. zoos will arrive in New York about Oc- 
er 1. 

—Following the example of most prime don- 
ne, Miss Laugka Harris, one or the United 
States prime, now singing in Lisbon, is abuut 
to marry a nobleman—a Portuguese nobleman— 
with a pedigree going well back to the Flood. 

e late Mr. DaLkg, father of Sir Coar_es, 
had the largest and best collection of works in 
England relating to ‘‘ Junius.”” These are about 
to be presented to the English nation. 

—Mr. Gorpon GorpON Gorpon, of Gordon, 
who failed to appear in court here a few days 

o in answer to a vulgar subpena, has been 
6ince rusticating in Boston. No public dinner 
has yet been proposed. 

t. Petersburg has a prominent female law- 
yer in one Madame KRIETZOFF. 

—The Emperor of Brazil, on reaching home 
after his tour abroad, is said to have expressed 
the opinion that ‘‘ there are only two countries 
in Europe—England and Germany: the rest is 
rubbish.” 

—THOMAS CARLYLE has come out in favor of 
a prohibitory liquor law for Great Britain. 

—That extraordinary GILMORE offered TITIENS 
one thousand dollars a song if she would come 
and help on the Jabilee with twenty-five songs. 
She could not yield at that figure. 

—Mr. GERRIT SMITH has furnished the money 
to build a handsome monument above the grave 
of Dr. AZEL Bacxvs, the first president of Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, New York. He died six- 
ty-six years ago. 

—Eighty thousand dollars was the fortune left 
to his daughters by the late headsman of Paris. 
He was regarded as an artist in decapitation. 

—Mr. WILLIAM J. FLORENCE is said to be re- 
ceiving at the present time in London a larger 
salary than was ever before paid to an American 
actor. Mr. F. is a very intelligent and agreeable 
gentleman. Moreover, thrifty; and on interest- 
days may be seen at the Treasury, in this city, 
receiving a right goodly income from his regis- 
tered Five-Twenties. 

—Earl GRANVILLE, the British Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, has been mindful of Chicago, 
by directing that 148 volumes of hard diplomatic 
reading, published by the Foreign-office, shall 
be Re to the new Chicago Library on be- 
half of her Majesty’s government. 

—General Mort, formerly a gallant soldier in 
our army, and now in the Egyptian, is consid- 
ered by the Khedive such a bon-.Molt that he has 
bestowed one of his highest decorations on him. 

—Professor Fawcett, now thirty-eight, and 
in the prime of his powers, was at a social gath- 


said to be the riches® 
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ering on the evening of the day when the tele- 
gram announced the death of President Liny- 
COLN, and heard from a girl of eighteen the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘It would huve been less loss to the 
world if every crowned head in Europe had 
fallen!” He asked to be introduced to this girl, 
who has been his wife for five years, and with 
the exception of her sister, Mrs. ANDERSON, is 
the most popular woman in England, and the 
best of any of the lady speakers. 

—The Duke of Argyle expresses the opinion 
that the number of literary and highly educated 
men in Great Britain connected with the press 
is not less than five thousand. 

—The infant son of Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. 
GOWER was recently baptized at Titsey Church 
een The one curious incident connected 

ith the ceremony was that the little thing was 
clothed in a white satin robe, trimmed with old 
lace—the same one in which the great-grandad 
of the child was christened in the year 1779, 

—At the marriage of Miss Rigas, in Rome, to 
Mr. Gorrroy, the French minister to China 
the service was performed in the private chapel 
of Cardinal BaRILI, by that dignitary, in pres- 
ence of a number of persons reckoned as celeb- 
rities. Previous to their wedding the pair paid 
a visit of homage to the Tomb of the Apostles, 
and had a special audience with the Pope, who 
gave them his benediction, and immediately aft- 

r the ceremony they departed for the bride- 
groom’s destination. 

—Mazzini is to be done up as a mommy— 
positively a mummy. To think that that man, 
so fiery and turbulent in life, shouldn’t be al- 
lowed a ares peaceful burial! and that they 
should roll him Hently up in several hundred 
yards of mummy cloth to keep him sound, and 
some thousands of years-hence some curious Eu- 
ropean or Yankee philosopher should unroll 
him to see the effect of time, and whether the 
work was first class ! 

—After a continuous pastorship of thirty-five 
years President Finney has resigned his charge 
at Oberlin. He has never stipulated for a reg- 
ular salary, trusting rather to the religious 

romptings of his people; and the result is he 
as had all his wants supplicd, and has $20,000 
put aside for damp weather. 

—Mrs. Horace GREELEY was born, educated, 
and resided in Litclitield, Connecticut, until her 
twentieth year. Her maideh name was CHENEY. 
She was especially proficient in mathematics. 
From Litchtield she came to New York, taught 
school a year, removed to Warrenton, North 
Carolina, established another school, and re- 
mained there until Mr. GREELEY went down 
and married her. She was possessed of both 
beauty and brains. Unlike her husband, she 
has a slight figure, fine brown eyes, a mass of 
dark hair, and a bright complexion. 

—Madame Pau Line Lucca, who is not only 
one of the queens of the lyric stage, but a regu- 
lar countess, offers for sale in London her jew- 
els prior to her perilous tour in this country. 
TiFFany & Co. would have kept them in per- 
fect safety at the usual figure. Perhaps she re- | 
quired the money. 

—Captain CoLvocoressgs, of the navy, who 
was shot a few days since at Bridgeport while 
on his way to this city, was a Greek by birth, 
but came early in life to this country. He had 
effected insurance on his life in various com- 
panies to the amount of $173,000, all of which, 
excepting $24,000, was procured in January last. 
No clew whatever has been discovered as to the 
perpetrators of the murder. 

—We do not receive now as we did in the old- 
en time. In 1782 Governor Hancock, of Massa- 
chusetts, received his guests in a red velvet cap, 
Within which was one of fine linen, turned up 
over the e of the velvet one or two inches. 
He wore a blue damask gown, lined with silk, a 
white satin embroidered waistcoat, black small- 
once white silk stockings, and red morocco 
6] rs. 

= r. GILMORE has a friend of a mathematical 
turn 6f mind, who has calculated that the com- 
bined mouths of the twenty-five thousand sing- 
ers at the jubilee will form a cavity of over seven 
hundred and thirty-six square feet ! 

—The following are said to be the weekly sal- 
aries paid to the late company at Wallack’s The- 
atre? JoHN BroucHaM, $200; CHARLES MaTH- 
EWws, $500; JoHN GILBERT, $100; J. H. Stop- 
DARD, $75; Mr. PoLK, $50; Miss PLEssy Mor- 
DAUNT, $100; Mrs. SEFTON, $75; Miss HELEN 
Tracy, $60. The nightly expenses were about 
$700; the receipts averaged $1000. 

—The Marquis de Noailles, the new French 
minister to the United States, counts among his 
ancestors an admiral, an embassador, a cardinal, 
and three marshals. It appears to be in the tra- 
ditions of the family that the younger sons are 
ultra-liberals. The pret grandfather of the 
marquis fought with Larayetre and Rocaam- 
Beau. His father having perished on the scaf- 
fold, he quitted France. The eldest branch of 
this family, in the person of the Duke de Mou- 
chy, who married the Princess ANNA Murat, is 
a Bonapartist. The marquis has written several 
historical works, which have been favorably re- 
ceived. 

—Describing certain literary notabilities who 
showed at the recent dinner of the Royal Liter- 
ary Fund, in London, a correspondent of the 
Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘ Immediately beneath 
us is a gentleman in semi-sacerdotal garb. His 
delicate features are full of refinement, and he 
laughs heartily at every playful allusion later in 
the evening. This is Dr. StaNLey, the Dean of 
Westminster, who looks in high spirits, and as 
if ready to lead another forlorn hope against the 
Athanasian Creed, even if every prelate in the 
Church were showing fight. The little man 
with the large hook-nose and the red ribbon, 
who looks like an animated note of er oee 
tion, is Sir Joan Pakinoton. Yonder portly 

rsonage is Mr. REEvE, the editor of the Edin- 
burgh iew, and a gentleman who, unless man- 
ner and ph slognomy be Mars, is fully conscious 
of the dignity of that position. The handsome, 
animated face crowned @y long hair, which is 
rapidly changing from iron gray to white, be- 
longs to SHIRLEY BROOKS, the present editor 
of Punch. Opposite him, in spectacles, and with 
a thick white beard, is hls fellow-worker on the 
same periodical, Tom TAYLOR. Both were at the 
funeral of another old Punch manh—poor Horace 
MAYHEW—the day before. The small man with 
the bald head and the fair mustache, next Mr. 
Tom TaYLor, is Mr. Orto GOLDSCHMIDT, the 
husband of JENNY Linp. Beyond him area Seed 
lanx of publishers and paper- makers. Then 
comes a group Of artists, with Mr. E. M. WARD, 
k.A., looming big and burly in their frout.” 
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broidery. For the foundation use light-colored cloth, gros grain, or 
silk reps, and work the application with pieces of cloth, velvet, or 
silk in colors contrasting with the foundation. ‘The half-polka stitch 
and satin stitch embroidery is worked with saddler’s silk of different 


Infant’s Basket. 


Tuts basket is designed to hold the articles of infants’ cloth- 
ing that are in daily use, and the requisite toilette utensils. It 





























is of light osier basket-work and black and yellow cane bars. colors 
The basket is sixteen inches in diameter, and about six inches . aN 
and a half high without the feet. The bottom and rim of the Carved Wood and Embroidered Clothes-Rack, 


Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 429. 


Tus carved wood clothes-rack is especially designed for gentle- 
men’s apartments. The figure is of carved wood; the legs are sim- 
ulated by two deer-horns, on which articles of wearing apparel 
are hung. ‘The disk on which the figure is fastened consists of a 
circular piece of card-board nine inches and a half in diameter, and 
is covered with light.and dark brown carriage leather as shown by 
the illustration; the darker piece of carriage leather is pasted on 
the lighter piece, and is fastened on it, besides, by means of close 
button-hole stitches. ‘The oak leaves which ornament the disk are 
of double dark brown carriage leather, furnished with 
veins of brown saddler’s silk, and edged with button- 
hole stitches of brown silk. Fig. 2 shows such a leaf 
in full size, and Fig. 3 shows another leaf suitable for 
the trimming; the stem and vine of the latter are formed 
of covered wire on which silk is wound. The carved 
figure is furnished on the wrong sidé with two strong 
iron eyes, which are slipped through two slits in the 
disk, and serve to hang up the clothes-rack. 


basket are covered with blue silk, and the outside of the basket 
is trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with pinked tabs of 
light gray cloth, which are ornamented in point Russe embroid- 
ery with blue silk. » The point of each tab is fastened by a but- 
ton covered with blue silk. Inside of the basket are four pockets 
of blue silk, which are box-pleated on the upper. edge so as to 
form a ruffle, as shown by the illustration. ‘The lid of the basket 
is furnished on the inside with a blue silk bag, covered smoothly 
on the outside with silk, and trimmed with pinked tabs of gray 
cloth, which are ornamented in point Russe embroidery; the 
latter are sewed to the lid along the outer edge, and are fastened 
at each point with a button. The trimming for the 
basket consists of ruches and bows of blue silk ribbon ; 
@ rosette of the same is set on the middle of the lid. 
Instead of silk, cashmere may be used. 


Wall-Tidy with Pillow, Figs. 1 and 2. 
- Tus tidy is furnished with a pillow which serves to 
rest the head. Both tidy and pillow are covered with 
dark brown cloth, and ornamented with borders of pop- 
pies and leaves in application and satin stitch embroid- 















ery. Fig. 2 givesa Embroidered 
section of the design Crab Napkin, 
for the embroidery Figs. 1-3. 
on the pillow; the See illustrations on 
design for the bor- page 429. 






Turs napkin is 
made of white lin- 












Fig. 1.—Wati-Tipy witrn PILLow. 
For design see Supple ment, No, XV., Fig. 46. 





der of the tidy = 
is given on Fig. 
46,Supplement. 
The embroid- 
ery is worked on a founda- 
tion of light gray cloth. 
Dark gray cloth is applied 
for the poppies and leaves ; 
the latter are edged with 
chain stitching of dark brown 
saddler’s silk, and ornament- 
ed with back stitching of the 
same. The veins of the NANKEEN GARDEN GLoveE. 


en, and is ornamented in 
half-polka stitch and point 
Russe embroidery with red 
Turkish cotton. Fringe an 
inch and a half wide is 
formed on the outer edge 
<2 of the napkin by raveling 

. out the material. This 
Gray Linen Garpen Guiove. fringe is finished with point 
[See Page 429. ] Russe embroidery and knot- 


For pattern, design, and description ted strands of red cotton as 


leaves and the edging of the [See Page 429. ] see Supplement, No. XXX., shown by Fig. 2. _ To make 
Figs. 84-86. the napkin transfer the de- 


ppies and berries worked For pattern and descripgion see Su 

Res. Seand sign, of which a section is 
given by Fig. 45, Supplement, and which is completed as 
shown by illustration, Fig. 1, to a piece of linen of the requi- 
site size, and work all the outlines of the design in half-polka 
stitch. After finishing the embroidery, work the point Russe 
trimming close to it. ‘To do this draw out several threads 
of the linen at intervals as shown by Fig. 2. Work the 
fringe as shown by the illustration. Instead of this fringe, 
that shown by Fig. 3 may be used. Knot several of the 
linen threads which have been raveled out and several 
strands of red thread into the corners of the napkin so as to 


leave no gap. 


Alphabets for marking Children’s Clothing, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 429. 


in satin stitch are of gold plement, No. XXX., F 
cord, which is sewed on with 
fine silk. On both sides of the border, seven-eighths of an 
inch from the outer edge, which is button-hole stitched in 
oints and furnished with embroidery, apply a strip of dark 
rown velvet, which is cut out as shown by the illustration, 
ornamented with gold cord, and edged with brown silk braid. 
A gray cloth band, furnished with a binding and lining and 
ornamented in embroidery, brown silk cord and tassels, com- 
plete the tidy. 


Medallions for Cigar-Cases, Portfolios, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 429. 
Test medallions are suitable for ornamenting various arti- 


cles, such as card-cases, portfolios, cigar-cases, etc., and may =a | = 
also be worked on the bottom or lid of baskets, etc. ‘They are = Tue letters of both alphabets are especially adapted fo 


worked in application, half-polka stitch, and satin stitch em- InFANnT’s BASKET. marking lingerie and children’s clothing. ‘They are worked 
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ting cotton, No. 8U, and fine steel knitting-needles 


Fig. 1. round all se then 1 round of alternately 2 Bt. Sp “Wittie Vu Soe. 
EMBROIDERED anes 
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Fig. 2.—ALPHABET FOR MARKING CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, ETC. 
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tozether, t. t. 0.; then 2 rounds all knit plain, 
1 round purled, then cast off loosely. Begin the 
sleeve with a foundation of 40 st. (the under 
edge), close these in a ring, and work 12 rounds 
of alternately 1 p., 1 k., then 2 rounds all knit 
plain, 2 rounds all purled, 1 round of alternately 
2 st. k. together, t. t. 0.; 1 round knit plain, 2 
rounds purled, 2 rounds knit plain (widen 1 st. 
at the end of the second round knit plain). Work 
the pattern figure above described thirteen times ; 
in working the first eight pattern figures care 
should be taken that the design appears as be- 
fore when working backward and forward. In 
the first round of every second following pattern 
figure widen 1 st. at both sides of the widened 
st. After the eighth pattern figure, instead of 
always going forward, work backward and for- 
ward, and at the end of every round leave 2 st. 
unnoticed in order to round the upper edge of 
the sleeve. When the st. are reduced to four- 
teen cast them off. Sew the sleeve into the arm- 
hole, and through the open-work rounds run 
white silk ribbon for closing the apron. 











————— we 


A JUNE MEMORY. 


Bewxatn the hazel blossoms 
Of that deep Devon lane 

I saw the sunset splendor 
Gilding the wavy grain; 

The evening shadows deepened ; 
I waited, waited yet: 

Do you, my love, remember ? 
Can you, my own, forget? 


There, in the mellow gloaming, 
When all the world was still, 
I watched the great sun sinking 
. Behind the well-known hill. 
Alone, my love—not lonely— 
On that sweet eve in June, 
- J, waiting, watched the crescent 
Of the faint and silver moon. 


You came: my heart had told me, 
_ My love, that you were. near, 
Long ere your dear, dear footstep 
Fell on my list’ning ear; 
Long ere those words were spoken— 
Those words I hear them yet: 
My love, do you remember? 
Can I, my own, forget? 





(Continued from No. 2%, page 899.) 


LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR oF “ Biave-o'-Grass,”’ ‘Grir,”” AND 
‘“‘JosHua MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XV. 


SUGGESTS A DOUBT WHETHER EVERY FRIEND 
IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. 


“Coy,” said Mr. Sheldrake, after various 
business matters had been discussed, ‘‘I want 
you to assist me in a private little matter of my 
own, and to ask no questions.” 

‘‘ Fire away, governor,” was Con's rejoinder. 

‘¢ A young man will call upon you in half an 
hour, with one of my cards, on which I have 
written, ‘Do what you can for the bearer, a 
friend of mine.’ He wants to borrow some 
money.” | 

‘¢ And I am to lend it to him. How much?” 

‘*Stop a bit.” He wants to borrow money ; 
he is in difficulties. Backed Christopher Sly, 
and lost; he’s in a mess, and I want to do him 
a good turn. He must have the money, so you 
can put the screw upon him.” 

‘‘ What interest shall I charge him ?” 

‘© Whatever you like. It will be as well, per- 
haps, to make it something handsome, as he is 
very anxious, and will agree to any thing so long 
as he can get the money.” 

‘They generally do agree to any thing,” ob- 
served Con, sagely: ‘‘it makes me laugh to see 
their long faces sometimes. What security can 
he give?” 

‘* None, I expect. You will have to take his 
bill.” 

‘¢ Without an indorsement ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“Ts it to be a long-dated bill ?” 

‘‘No, short; not longer than three months. 
I don’t expect hell be able to pay it when it’s 
due, but that’s my affair.”’ 

This was so contrary to Mr, Sheldrake’s gen- 
eral mode’ of procedure that Con gave a low 
whistle—a whistle of curious inquiry, which ex- 
pressed, ‘‘ What's his little game, I wonder?” 
Mr. Sheldrake did not enlighten him, but pro- 
ceeded with his instructions : . 

‘** He'll tell you, of course, that he can’t give 
any security, and you'll tellehim, of course, that 
it will be impossible for you to lend him money, 
under the circumstances. But don’t let him go 
away. Angle with him until I come. I shall 
stroll in upon you quite accidentally, and you 
can take your cue from me. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

**'You can speak about me as if I was a soft- 
hearted, good-natured fellow, always too ready 
to do a good turn. I’ve been taken in by a great 
many persons, and you don't feel inclined to let 
me be taken in again, or to follow my example. 
My great fault is that I think too well of people: 
I believe that every body is as honest and straight- 
forward as Iam. I think that I am as sharp 
and cunning as any man, but you know better. 
Directly my susceptibilities are appealed to, I 
am as soft as a pat of butter.” 

Con laughed heartilv, and Mr. Sheldrake con- 
tinued : 

_** You and I are not in any way connected in 
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business, you know, and if vou feel inclined to 
do any thing for him, it is only upon my recom- 
mendation.” 

‘*Oh, of course,” said Con, still laughing. 

‘*T persuaded you to do a good turn to a fel- 
low last year, who turned out to be a scamp. 
You didnt lose any money by the transaction— 
oh no; I took the liability upon my own shoul- 
ders, and paid you out of my own pocket, al- 
though you hadn’t the slightest claim upon me. 
It was only the week before last that | took a 
poor man out of prison, and paid his debts for 
him, and set him upon his legs again, because 
he had a wife and family. But I don't like 
these things mentioned to my face. I’m the 
sort of man who goes about doing all sorts of 
kind things on the quiet.” 

Con opened his eyes wider, and still wondered 
what on earth Mr. Sheldrake’s little game was; 
but he seemed to see a hidden joke in it, and 
seemed to appreciate it. 

‘‘Then, of course, you’re very short of monev 
yourself,” said Mr. Sheldrake, in self-satisfied 
tones; for if there was one thing in the world 
he had confidence in more than another, it was 
in his own cunning and cleverness: he was al- 
ways shaking hands with himself. ‘‘ You've 
had losses lately; all your money's locked up, 
and you've been disappointed in people not keep- 
ing their promises; besides, it’s a very risky af- 
fair, lending upon personal security, especially 
to a man you don't know any thing of—and 
you're generally disinclined to accommodate him 
until I make my appearance.” 

Con gave a nod of acquiescence to each of 
these instructions, and Mr. Sheldrake presently 
took his departure, and left the spider waiting 
for the fly. 


He had not long to wait. The fly soon made 


his appearance. 

A very anxious-looking fly indeed. His 
countenance betokened nothing but care and 
overwhelming trouble; looking very much like 
a fly who had not had a wink of sleep last night 
—which, indeed, was the fact. 

Con Staveley did not receive him in the room 
where the letters addressed to Horace St. John 
and Adolphus Fortescue and Captain Leonard 
Maginn were lying about. When Mr. Sheldrake 
took his departure, Con had shifted his quarters 
to the adjoining room, which was comfortably 
and handsomely furnished. He received the 
card which the fly handed to him, and waved 
his hand to a seat. Alfred sat down, holding 
his hat between his legs, and looked nervously 
at Con Staveley ; but finding no comfort in that 
gentleman’s face, looked into his hat with a like 
result. He was terribly distressed. It seemed 
to him that life and death hung upon the words 
of the judge in whose presence he was sitting. 

Con Staveley read the words on the card 
aloud: 

***Do what you can for the bearer, a friend 
of mine.' Happy to see you. Any friend of 
Mr. Sheldrake’s is a friend of mine. What can 
I do for you?” 9 

Although his tone infused hope into Alfred’s 
breast, the young man did not know how to 
commence. Observing his hesitation, Con rat- 
tled on, without waiting for him to speak : 

‘*Sheldrake’s a fine fellow. A little too easy, 
a little too confiding, but a fine fellow for all 
that. Doesn't look sharp enough after Number 
One, though; and that doesn’t do nowadays. 
You can take care of yourself, I'll be bound ; you 
look after Number One.”* — 

With dry lips Alfred muttered assent to the 
proposition. 

‘*Do you want to back a horse for the Cam- 
bridgeshire or the Cesarewitch? Now’s the 
time ; the early bird catchesthe worm. I'll give 
you sixty-six to one against any horse you can 
name. Spot the winner, and put a few tenners 
on. There's an old fellow I know spotted Tar- 
aban yesterday for the Northumberland Plate. 
What do you think he did, the old foot? Back- 
ed it for acrown. No pluck. He might have 
won & heap of money, and now the chance has 
gone. About this time last year a fellow came 
in—just as you have done now—asked about a 
horse for the Cambridgeshire—wanted to know 
the odds. A hundred to one I offered. ‘I'll 
take it to fifty sovs,’ he said. I gave it to him, 
five thousand to fifty. Hanged if the horse 
didn’t win, with a stone in hand, and I was nick- 
ed. He had pluck, that fellow, and took my 
check for five thou. with a grin on his face. 
He’s one of the leviathans now—had a fifty 
thousand book on the Derby. Is that your little 
game? Have you come to take the odds? 
Well, Ill give them to you, to any amount.” 

‘* No,” Alfred managed to gay, ‘‘that isn't 
the business I’ve come upon.” 

** Well, what is it, then?” inquired free-and- 
easy Con. ‘‘Fire away. Do any thiig I can 
for a friend of Sheldrake’s.” 

‘*He told me to make a clean breast of it,” 
said Alfred, playing nervously with his hat; and 
Con Staveley thought, ‘‘ What a soft young fool 
he is!” and still wondered what Sheldrake’s little 
game was. ‘‘ The fact is, I’ve been out of luck 
lately. I backed the wrong horse yesterday.” 

‘* Christopher Sly ?” 

i ‘*Yes; it looked like a moral certainty for 

m.” 

‘*It wasasell,” observed Con, gravely. ‘‘ Ev- 
ery one of the prophets went for him. I was bit 
re too ; so you're not alone in the 

t 9? 


Alfred derived no consolation from this state- 
ment—the reverse, indeed ; for the fact that the 
man he was about to ask to assist him had lost 
heavily on the same race rendered his chance of 
obtaining money a less hopeful one than it had 
seemed. But he spurred on desperately. 

‘* ‘There wasn’t one of the prophets or tipsters 
that went in for Taraban. They all gave Chris- 
topher Sly. And if you can’t believe them, whom 
are you to believe? All the morning papers gave 








Christopher Sly as the absolute winner—all the 
sporting papers too. Noshing else had a chance. 
I sent five shillings to Horace St. John—” 

‘* Who is he ?” asked Con, innocently. 

‘““A gentleman. He advertises in the sport- 
ing papers. 1 sent him five shillings for the tip, 
and got it—Christopher Sly. He sent me a 
voucher with the tip, £20 to £2 against Christo- 
pher Sly. The horse then was only at three to 
one, and he gave me ten to one. I sent him the 
£2, and was afraid he would return it to me, be- 
cause he had given me too long odds. But he 
didn’t; it was all right, I thought. I should 
have won a little hatful of money if Christopher 
Sly had come in first—but you know how it was.” 

Alfred spoke fretfully, and without the slight- 
est control over his tongue. He felt that he was 
damaging the probable success of his errand by 
whining about his misfortunes, but he could not 
help himself. It was a necessity especially be- 
longing to his nature to pour out his griefs upon 
any sympathizing breast, and to endeavor to 
justify himself in his own eyes by attempting to 
poe what an exceptionally unfortunate person 

e was. This is one of the idiosyncrasies of 
weak and selfish natures, which seek to find com- 
fort in the fiction that all the world is in a con- 
spiracy against them, and that their mi&Sfortunes 
are caused, not by their own weakness and self- 
ishness, but by a predetermined effort on the 
part of every body and every thing to persecute 


’ and crush them. 


‘*'Well, I told all this to my friend Mr. Shel- 
drake,” continued Alfred, looking moodily at 
the floor, for Con Staveley's silence boded no 
good result, ‘‘and told him I was in a hole, 
and wanted to borrow some money. He would 
have lent it to me in a minute if he had had it— 
he told me so—but he is short himself.” 

‘‘And always will be short,” retorted Con, 
grumblingly, ‘* if he doesn’t give up being so soft- 
hearted. What with lending here and lending 
there, taking this man out of prison and paying 
his debts, and setting that man on his legs, he'll 
find himself in a mess one of these fine days. 
He's too soft-hearted, is Sheldrake; and the 
joke of it is that he thinks himself the smartest 
man in London.” 

‘‘ He says to me,” continued Alfred, with a 
fainting heart, ‘‘ ‘Go to my friend Mr. Staveley, 
and take my card; he'll do what you want upon 
my recommendation.’ So I've come. You do 
lend money, don’t you ?” 

‘Yes, I letid money to responsible people,” 
replied Con ; ‘‘ I’ve got a good deal of money put 
into my hand for investment, and to lend out at 
fair interest—” 

‘¢T'll pay any interest,” said Alfred, eagerly. 

‘‘ But then, of course, my hands are tied so 
far as regards money that doesn’t belong to me. 
How much do you want?” 

‘* Fifty pounds I can manage with.” 

‘¢ What security can you give ?” 

‘© Security !” stammered Alfred. 

‘“ Yes; this is a matter of business. You don’t 
expect any man to lend you money without se- 
curity, do you? You must tell me something 
more aboat yourself. Have you got prospects 
—expectations? I’ve lent money to a 
many swells upon their own and their friends’ 
names, but then they have expectations, and are 
sure to come into property; so that the money 
is certain to be paid one day.” 

‘“T haven’t any expectations that I know of,” 
said Alfred, gloomily; ‘‘but 1’ll be sure to pay 
you. Do you think I’d borrow money without 
being sure that I can pay it back ?” 

‘* | don’t know,” responded Con, dryly ; ‘‘ some 
people do. What do you want the money for? 
‘To pay betting debts? ‘They're not recoverable 
in law; and even if they were, isn’t it as well for 
you to owe money to ove man as to another ?” 

‘‘But they’re debts ofshonor,” said Alfred, 
with a not uncommon but very miserable assump- 
tion of high-mindedness: ‘‘no gentleman can 
afford not to pay his debts of honor.” 

‘‘I¢ seems you can’t afford to pay them,” ob- 
served Con, mercilessly, somewhat relishing the 
sport, ‘‘or you wouldn't come to me.” 

If he had not been in a very miserable plight 
indeed, Alfred would have replied hotly. But 
he was frightened and completely cowed. In 
truth, if Con Staveley failed him, he did not 
know which way to turn. And he dared not 
confess the truth; he dared not confess that, 
taking advantage of his position in the office of 
his employers, he had committed the common 
indiscretion of ‘‘ borrowing’ money for a few 
days. If he did not replace it at once—well, 
he was terrified to think what might occur. 
‘The minutes were very precious to him. Dis- 
covery hang above him on a hair; any mo- 
ment it might fall and overwhelm him. And 
not him alone, but Lily. Notwithstanding his 
selfishness amd weakness, he had a sincere af- 
fection for her, and the consciousness that he 
was in danger of covering her with disgrace as 
well as himself was an additional torment to 
him. These reflections kept him silent, and he 
suffered a a agony of terror and remorse in the 
slight pause that followed Con Staveley’s taunt. 

‘“The only way in which you can get the 
money is by giving a bill for it—to be paid in 
three months, say. Have you got a responsible 
friend—somebody who is worth something—who 
will indorse the bill for you ?” . 

‘“No,” faltered Alfred, ‘‘I don’t know any 
body, except Mr. Sheldrake.” 

‘*T don’t want his name—he's good enough 
for any amount—but he would most likely have 
to pay the bill when it's due (excuse my saying 
50), and it wouldn't be friendly on my part to 
take itfrom him. ‘lhe same thing occurred last 
year. I accommodated a friend of his with three 
hundred pounds; I did it only because Shel- 
drake persuaded me. Well, the fellow didn’t 
pay, and Sheldrake insisted on cashing up, though 
I hadn't the slightest claim upon him. There's 
not one man in tea thousand would hate done 
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it; but it was like Sheldrake all over. I took 


the money, of course ; it was business, you know, | 


but it wasn't friendly. I don’t want the same 


thing to occur aguin. Sheldrake thinks too well | 


of people. He has a right to do as he pleases 
with his money, but hang me if I like to be a 
party to his throwing it away. Then, what do 
I know of you? It isn’t reasonable of Shel- 
drake to expect me to do this; upon my soul it 
isn't! Are you in business? ts your father 
worth any thing? Would he cash up ff you put 
the screw on?” 

‘‘T have no father,” said Alfred, his heart 
growing fainter and fainter, ‘‘and I’m not in 
business. I’m a clerk.” 

‘Oh, you're in a situation, I suppose ?” 

*“Yes, I'm a clerk at Tickle and Flint’s.” 

“* Salary 2?” | 

‘* Fifteen shillings a week.” 

At mention of which amount Con shifted some 
books from one part of the table to another with 
very decided action, as if that settled the matter. 

‘*T can put some of it by,” exclaimed Alfred, 
imploringly. ‘‘ I can put it all by, if you'll Jet me 
have fifty pounds for three months.” 

‘¢ Fifteen shillings a week wouldn't pay the in- 
terest, my boy,” was Con's rejoinder. ‘‘ Wouldn't 
cover risk.” 

Then Alfred suddenly thonght of Lily. Ifhe 
mentioned her, it might improve his standing in 
Con Staveley’s estimation. 

‘‘ My sister earns money,” he said, in a shame- 
faced manner. 

‘* Indeed,” very carelessly from Con. ‘‘ What 
does she do ?” ; . 

‘She sings at the Royal White Rose Music- 
hall. Her name's Lily. Perhaps you've heard 
her.” 

Thought Con of Sheldrake, ‘‘ That’s your lit- 


tle game, eh?” and said, aloud, ‘‘Oh yes, I've - 


heard her. So she’s your sister. A pretty girl 
—I’d like to know her. But about this fifty 
pounds you want, I really don’t think I can do 
it for you. We're strangers, you know—by-and- 
by, perbaps, when we become better acquainted. 
Very sorry—very sorry indeed, because you're a 
friend of Sheldrake's; but to speak candidly” 
(which he did, with a display of white teeth), ‘‘I 


don’t think it good enough. Best to be candid, . 


you know.” 


Alfred’s- weak hand was played out. The 


game was lost. He sat looking despairingly at 
the floor, What should he do? Run away? 
Try to hide himself? That would draw atten- 
tion to him, and bring exposure at once. Be- 
sides, where would he be safe from the detect- 
ives? He almost groaned aloud as he thought. 
The words of his grandfather came to him: 
‘¢Qnce more I pray to God to keep you free 
from crime. Once more I say that the remorse 
of a too late repentance is the bitterest of experi- 
ences!” He was suffering this bitterest of ex- 
periences now, and felt the truth of his grand- 
father’s words. And yet he took credit to him- 


- self for the good resolution he had come to of 


being a better man if Christopher Sly had won 
the Northumberland Plate. Whose fault was it 
that the horse had not won, and that this mon- 
strous undeserved misfortune had come upon 
him? Nothis. He had done his best; but he 
had been deceived, swindled, robbed ; those false 
prophets had ruined him, and all the world was 
in a conspiracy against him. In this way he 
threw the blame off his own shoulders, and felt 
no shadow of self-reproach because he had been 
weak enough to allow himself to be duped by 
tricksters. In the midst of his self-tormenting 
the door opened, and he heard, in a pleasant 
voice, : 
‘* Good-day, Staveley. How arethings? Ah, 
Alf, youhere! I thought it likely I might catch 
ou.” 

Alfred looked up, and Mr. Sheldrake smiled 
familiarly upon him. ‘‘ Like Paul Pry, I hope 
I don’t intrude,” gaid Mr. Sheldrake. ‘* Perhaps 
I’m interrupting business.” : 

‘Qh no,” replied Con; ‘‘ our business is over.” 

“Well, that’s all right;” and Mr. Sheldrake 
clapped Alfred on the shoulder gayly. 

Alfred winced. He was laboring under a 


_sense of injury, not so much at the present mo- 


ment on account of Con Staveley's refusal to 
accommodate him as on account of Sheldrake’s 
recommending him to a man who had failed him 
in this desperate crisis. But he could not afford 
to quarrel with any man now; all his courage and 
insolence were gone. He said, almost humbly, 

‘“‘ Mr. Staveley won't lend me the money.” 

‘“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. Sheldrake. ‘‘Not 
on my recommendation! Come, come, Stave- 
ley, this isn’t friendly, you know.” 

““T think it is,” replied Con. ‘‘ There isn’t a 
money -lender in London would let him have 
what he wants. Why, he can’t even give securi- 
ty! Can’t even give a good name at the back 
of a bill!” 

‘*Isn’t my name good enough ?” 

‘¢‘Quite—for any amount; but we're friends, 
and I'm not going to see you let in with my eyes 
ry n—” 

me That's my affair,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
warmly. 

‘‘It happens to be mine as well. I don’t 


‘want to take money of my friends. Remember 


the three hundred you had to pay me last year, 
and the hundred and twenty for that poor widow 
woman—” 

‘‘ Shat ap!” interrupted Mr. Sheldrake. ‘‘ Let 
my affairs alone. You've no business to mention 
those things. You know I don’t like it. How 
much did you ask Mr. Staveley for, Alfred?” 

‘‘ Fifty pounds; that’s all. For three months 


nly. 

“A paltry fifty pounds !” exclaimed Mr. Shel- 
drake, scornfully. ‘* Why, you might win it on 
a horse fifty times over in five minutes! ‘There's 
the Goodwood Cup and the Stakes going to be 
run for presently—” 

‘‘T’ve got the tip for the Cup,” cried Alfred, 


‘know what a friend you've been to me. 
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eagerly; ‘‘I can get: thirty to one about it to- 
day. I'll pay Mr. Staveley directly the race is 
over, and any interest he likes to charge, and I'll 
give him the tip, too, if he likes!” (Whereat 
something very like a grin appeared on Con's 
face.) ‘‘'The horse only carries five stone seven. 
He can’t lose!” 

‘*There, Staveley, do you hear that?” asked 
Mr. Sheldrake, in a reproachful tone. ‘‘ Isn’t 
that good enough for you ?” 

Con Staveley shragged his shoulders, indica- 
ting that it was not good enough for him. 

‘“Curse me if I don’t feel inclined to turn 
nasty!” then exclaimed Mr. Sheldrake. ‘‘If I 
had the money to spare, I’d lend it to him on 


the spot. But I shall be short for the next | 


month.” 

‘¢Can’t your friend wait till then ?” 

With quivering lips Alfred said, No; he must 
have the money at once. 

‘** And you'll let him have it,” said Mr. Shel- 
drake. 

“© T don’t feel at all inclined to,” replied Con. 

Here Mr. Sheldrake took up his hat in pre- 
tended indignation, and declared if this was 
friendship, curse him, he didn’t want any more 
of it! and otherwise expressed himself to the 
same effect in terms so exceedingly warm that 
Con Staveley began to lose patience. 

‘‘ Look here, Sheldrake,” he retorted; ‘‘be 
reasonable. You know I would do any thing 
for you, and you know that I think your name 
good enough for any thing. But I’m doing this 
for your protection, and yon’re infernally un- 
grateful. Your friend wants the money to pay 
racing debts with. Well, I told him before you 
came in that racing debts are not recoverable by 
law, so that whoever he owes the money to must 
wait until he can pay.” Let your friend pay his 
debts after the Goodwood Cup is run for; he'll 
be all right then. As for- friendship, you're a 
little bit hard on me. You know fifty pounds is 
no object to me, and if, after what I've said, you 
insist upon becoming responsible for the sum, 
I'll let him have it. I can’t say fairer than that. 
But mind; I warned you.” 

Mr. Sheldrake seemed impressed by what Con 
Staveley had said. -He considered a little, and 
asked if Con could let him have five minutes’ 
private conversation with Alfred. 

‘* You can have this room,” said Con, rising. 
‘T’ve got some writing to do in the next. Call 
me when you've done.” 

When they were alone Mr. Sheldrake said : 

‘“¢ After all, Alf, there’s something in what 
Staveley says. Racing debts are not recover- 
able. I can understand his feelings very well; 
he doesn’t know you nor any thing about you. 
He is only anxious to protect me. I have been 
let in a good many times by one and another, 
and I've paid him money which he has been 
obliged to take in the way of business, and which 
he has lent, on my recommendation, to people 
I've wanted to do a good turn for.” 

“¢ T won't let you in,” said Alfred. 

“‘T don’t think you will, Alf. If I were in 
funds, you shouldn't have had to come to Stave- 
ley for the money. But I can’t shut my eyes to 
what he has said. You must deal a little openly 
with me: you know I’m your friend.. You’ve 
lost this money on Christopher Sly ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* Well, why not let the people you've lost it 
to wait ?” 

‘< Because I have paid them already. I had 
to stake the money in advance.” 

““You dealt with commission agents, then?” 

‘* Yes.” 

Mr. Sheldrake hesitated before he asked the 
next question. . 

‘‘T¢ wasn’t your own money that you staked ?” 

Alfred did not reply. 

‘sT don’t want to press you unfairly, Alf,” 
said Mr. Sheldrake, after a few moménts’ study 
of Alfred’s downcast face, ‘‘ and I don’t want 


you to say any thing you would rather not say. 


Young fellows often get into scrapes. I suppose 
you're in one now.” , 

‘¢ Yes, I'm regularly cornered,” replied Al- 
fred. ‘‘I wouldn't care so much for my own 
sake—but there’s Lily. She’s fond of me, and 
it would break her heart to see me in a mess.” 

‘« Lily's heart sha’n’t be broken, and you shall 
get out of your mess, Alf. I'll stand your 
friend, as I said I would, and Con Staveley 
shall Jet you have the money before you go.” 

Alfred looked up, and grasped Mr. Sheldrake’s 
hand. The revulsion of feeling almost blinded 
him. 

‘¢ Mind,” continued Mr. Sheldrake, ‘‘T do this 
for Lily’s sake; so you may thank your stars you've 
got such a sister.” 

‘She is the dearest girl in the world,” cried 
Alfred, his good spirits returning. 

‘©So she is, and I should like her to think 
well of me.” 

‘¢She'll do that, depend upon it. I'll eae 

ou 


are a trump!* I'll pay Mr. Staveley after the 
Goodwood Meeting.” 

That astute person being called in, and Mr. 
Sheldrake’s decision being communicated to 
him, the next quarter of an hour was spent in 
the drawing up and signing of documents. Al- 
fred signed every thing unhesitatingly, without 
reading the papers; he was too overjoyed to at- 
tend to such small formalities. He signe a bill 
at three months.for seventy-five pounds, and 
would have signed it:for a hundred and seventy- 
five, without murmuring at the interest charged. 
The two hundred per cent. per annum seemed to 
him fair enough, and when Con Staveley gave 
him the check, and the business was concluded, 
he gayly asked his friends to come and have a 
“* bottle of fiz,” an invitation which they willing- 
ly and gladly accepted. Over the bottle of ‘‘ fiz” 
they indulged in a great deal of merry conversa- 
tion, and Alfred forgot his despair and remorse, 
and once more indulged in visions of shadowy 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


fortunes, and boasted of the grand things he was 


going to do. 


‘¢ ]'ll show them a trick or two,” he said, con- 
fidently. 

Poor. fool! Not by such credulous selfish na- 
tures as his can tricksters be tricked and dupers 
duped. They laugh in his face, and in the face 
of stronger than he. Have they not reason? 
They are stronger than the law, which is power- 
less to touch them. Yet it ts a strange reflec- 
tion that a cunning rogue is allowed to swindle, 
and a starving woman is not allowed to beg. 
But such is the law. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


A Commissioner’s Confesaion.—Editor versus Editor. 
. —An Uninterrupted Flat. 
[- a man is not a prophet in his own country, 
he may be in another, and I think I may 
claim for myself that title of you for my account 
of the position of the English commissioners in 
the Alabama case, forwarded some two months 
ago. I told you that an aristocratic embassy 
might have been ‘‘out-manceuvred” by their 
cleverer antagonists, but that really they had no 
more idea that the indirect damages were to be 
asked for by the government of the United States 
than that it was about to demand the heads of 
our royal family. Sir Stafford Northcote is but 
a mediocre Conservative politician, a man that 
would never have been intrusted with such a task 
as the reconciliation of two nations, had not Glad- 
stone, whose private secretary he once was, thrown 
him in as a sop to the Tories, who thus were made 
parties to whatever was done. But he is a per- 
fectly straightforward and truthfal country gen- 
tleman, and this is what he has been saying 
down at Exeter, opening his lips upon the treaty 
for the first time: ‘‘We [the commissioners] 
were distinctly responsible for having represented 
to the government that we understood a promise 
to be given that these claims were not to be put 
forward, and even not to be submitted to arbi- 
tration.” 

It was a case of amateur statesmanship and 
after-dinner ‘‘ gush.” ‘‘ My dear Sir Stafford,” 
somebody must have whispered behind a glass 
of claret, ‘‘you may make yourself quite easy 
about these indirect damages ;” and he and the 
rest of them were only too ready to make them- 
selves easy. It is a pity he did not say who 
whispered it, but it is certain that somebody did. 
Of course we are to blame for naming commis- 
sioners who came back with ‘‘ understandings” 
instead of positive statements; and, as the 7imes 
very honestly puts it, ‘‘ the fault of a misunder- 
standing—a word that presents in a vague way 
the image of something slovenly and unbusiness- 
like—belongs to those who suffer for it.” But 
pray do not suppose that Sir Stafford Northcote 
has stated an untruth. Had a more efficient indi- 
vidual filled the place of this Devonshire baronet, 
the whole disagreement might perhaps have been 
averted. But his presence on the commission 
as a Conservative has shut the months of his 
party upon the subject, and, for the time at least, 
has kept Gladstone in power. Our Liberals are 
not so patient with their leaders when they fail 
as our Tories are, who suffer Mr. Benjamin Dis- 
raeli to do as he likes with them, and the Pre- 
mier is now almost as much abused by his friends 
as by his foes. Never, indeed, was such an edi- 
fice of popularity kicked to pieces by the man on 
the top of it as has happened in his case. Bat 
should he be put in opposition, he would, in my 
opinion, regain alt he has lost, and come back to 
office stronger than ever, probably to commence 
a new course of self-iconoclasm.. At present no 
man, except the writers in the Bellowgraph (as 
the Daily Telegraph is called), has a good word 
for him, and even our young ladies delight in re- 
peating, ‘‘I should be my first, if I could throw 
my second at my whole,” which is a not very 
difficult enigma upon the name of Glad-stone. 

The action for libel which Mr. Hepworth Dix- 
on has instituted against the Pall Mall is looked 
forward to with the most pleasurable expectatiort 
by literary circles, among whom the plaintiff is 
about as popular as Mr. Vernon Harcourt among 
politicians. It is of the latter gentleman that 
the story is told of the ten men who agreed each 
to ask to dinner at Greenwich the most unpleas- 
ant individual of his personal acquaintance, where- 
upon, instead of a dinner-party of twenty, there 
appeared but eleven persons—each of the ten hay- 
ing invited Mr. Vernon Harcourt. Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s chance of being asked to make 
one of a party of pleasure would depend, I should 
think, upon some similar exceptional arrange- 
ment—that is, since he lost the editorship of 
the Atheneum. Authors were glad enough to 
make much of him when he wielded the sceptre 
and could poke them severely in the ribs with 
the sharp end of it; but now they exult over the 
fallen tyrant, or pass him by with a careless nod. 
Whether his rule deservedly made him s0 ob- 
noxious, I know not; but certainly never did 
any man fail so completely to make himself 
friends of the mammon of anrighteousness. 

‘*T would give a five-pound note to be present 
at his cross-examination,” is the ejaculation of 
many a@ man with whom bank ‘paper is not so 
familiar as proof-sheets; and indeed I dare say 
it will be very good fun. The review in the 
Pall Mall was, if I remember right, upon his 
‘Tower of London;” but the expressions com- 
plained of occurred in certain retrospective re- 
marks in it upon the freedom of his ‘‘ New Amer- 
ica,” the nature of which you may easily conject- 
ure. The ex-editor is said to feel acutely the 
lash which he once wielded, and to be determined 
on getting redress if the law can give it him. 
Altogether so majestic an occurrence as that of 
this lion in the toils has probably not occupied 
the attention of the gentlemen of the long robe 
since the trial of Charles the First. ° 

In spite of the ‘‘ Conversations of Northcote” 





(not Sir Stafford) and a few other evidences of 
& per contra nature, artists, as a rule, are not hu- 
morous; wit may be at the point of their brush, 
but seldom at the tip of their tongue: it is the 
more advisable, therefore, to recall any pearl of 
speech that is dropped in the studios. Hereisa 
little one I picked up yesterday. A certain critic 
called, uninvited, upon a painter somewhat uncer- 
tain, and who this year has, one must confess, 
done nothing to enhunce his fame. The visitor 
trotted round the room for hours, picking holes 
in every thing, and at last took his stand opposite 
some moorland scene, which he denounced as an 
“‘ uninterrupted flat,” without interest in subject, 
and unredeemed by any merit of execution. 

‘You may call my picture what you like,” 
said the artist, significantly, who had in vain 
attempted to pursue his work under these offen- 
sive commentaries; ‘‘and perhaps I may be the 
fool you think me; but you can’t call me ‘an un- 
interrupted flat’ this morning’—a hint that had 
the desired effect: the critic vanished.. 

RK. Kemswe, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OTHING is more charming than to see hap- 
py, healthy children, and to see them also 
neatly and oe dressed. But simplicity is 
the charm of youth; a fresh young face needs 
little adornment. Rich garments, jewelry, an 
extra number of ribbons, flounces, ruffles, and 
uffs add nothing to the beauty of childhood. 
others nowadays incline to dress their chil- 
dren like miniature men and women. In so do- 
ing they not only make a great mistake, but 
they wrong their children, particularly their lit- 
tle girls, who at ten are often seen decked ont in 
as much finery as a fashionable woman of fifty. 
In the first place, this style of dressing makes 
the young girl look old, and robs her of all that 
fresh simplicity which is so natural and pleas- 
ing. She appears artificlal, constrained, and dis- 
agreeably self-conscious. Her thoughts are nec- 
essarily much upon her adornments, and she has 
not yet learned to conceal the fact. What moth- 
er has the right thus to impair the beauty of her 
child? Then, again, the health and comfort of 
the little girl are seriously interfered with by 
the care pe ig expected to give to her fine gar- 
ments. She can not run and jump and romp 
about as she longs to do, lest she tear them; 
she must seat herself circifmspectly, lest she 
crush the trimmings; she must be constantly 
on her guard lest she soil the delicate fabrics. 
At many fashionable summer resorts it is posi- 
tively painful to notice how absurdly this sys- 
tem of ornamenting children is practiced. It is 
to be hoped that sensible mothers during the 
coming season will not interfere with their chil- 
dren’s rights in this respect. Give them simple 
clothing, for this does not prevent the garments 
being pretty and tasteful. But let the young 
folks have a chance to be young. In America 
we all grow old too fast—not in years, but in 
thought in feeling, and in habits. 





The Vienna Exhibition of 1878 is to have a 
department for ‘‘The Child.’’ The president, 
Baron von Schwarzsenboren, desires to receive 
from America all information concerning chil. 
dren's affairs, particularly in reference to means 
for promoting ghiXiren’s health, and regarding 
toys and methods of instruction suited to de- 
velop the child’s ideas up to the age of going to 
school. The collection made is intended to be 
as ample and instructive as possible. 





The oldest lady in San Francisco has endured 
the vicissitudes of life for one hundred and nine- 
teen years. She still enjoys good health, and 
her mental faculties are unimpaired. Her maid- 
en surname was Madr ; she has survived her 
husband, whose name was Juarez, many years, 
and the youngest of her children is fifty-six 
years old. She is descended from the Castilian 
emigrants to Mexico, and appears likely to live 
many years longer. 


Among the peculiar institutiona of Philadel- 


a is a fuel savings society. The object of: 


his society is to encourage poor people to save 
their money to secure the means of comfort in 
winter. Small sums are received from time to 
time, and coal and wood are procured for the 
depaqsitors at less than the retail price. Last 
year there were over 3100 depositors. 





Will trout-fishers gracefully yield the palm to 
& woman? An exchange informs us that the 
largest speckled trout ever caught in America 
was recently captured in Ch Lake, near 
Plattsburg, New York, by Mrs. William C. 
Rhodes, an expert angler. It weighed twenty- 
two pounds and one ounce. If any body has 
caught a bigger specimen, let it be made known. 
Mrs. Rhodes was out trout- fishing two miles 
from the hotel, had caught nine trout, averaging 
about two pounds in weight, when her bait was 
struck with such force as to nearly pull her out 
of the boat. Feeling that she had him securely 
fastened, she began playing him. She had no 
gaff-hook, and was compelled to tow him two 
miles. After two hours’ struggle with the 
trout, she got near enough the hotel to call for 
help. When in shallow water it was feared he 
would break his hold on the line and escape. 
Finally two men jumped into the water, and 
seizing the fish by the gills, landed him on the 
bank. It was packed in ice and sent to Gov- 
ernor Hoffman. 





La Ferte Vidame—a splendid property, con- 
sisting of 2164 acres of meadows, ponds, full- 


grown forest trees, under-wood, and a fine man: 


sion, which was formerly the residence of Louis 
Philippe—is about to be sold at auction. This 
estate belonged in 1784 to the Duc de Pen- 
thiévre, who built a magnificent chateau there, 
which was pillaged in 1798 during the first rev- 
olution. en the Citizen King went to reside 
at La Ferte Vidame he laid out £40,000 in re- 
pairs. 


The great fire which occurred a few weeks 
o at Yedo, Japan, was one of the most des- 
olating calamities which have-ever happened to 
that city since ite foundation. Within less than 
three hours a district of six square miles was 





laid waste, 5000 edifices were destroyed, and: 


eee eee le 


dy 


ee 


20,000 people were made homeless. Durinz the 
progress of the fire, and afterward, the populace 

haved with perfect order, patient fortitude, 
and vigorous energy. The authorities of Yedo 
stated that not a single case of loss by theft 
during the fire was brought to their notice, and 
the condition of the city for several days follow- 
ae the calamity was more than ordinarily quict 
and free from disorder. The entire pecunia 
loss by this fire is estimated at nearly two mill. 
ions of dollars. 





It is said that nearly all the fragments of the 
Vendéme column have been recovered. Not- 
withstanding the surveillance of the Commune, 
foreiguers were able to secure some pieces at 
high prices. 





Picnics are ey to be popular this season at 
Prospect Park. The Dairy Cottage will be the 
central point for such gatherings. Suitable 
ground will be reserved for parties if timcly 
application is made at the keeper’s station, and 
tables and seats are provided without charge. 
Table furniture may be obtained at a small charge 
pieces on deposit. Refreshments of various 

inds will be supplied by the purveyor, when 
ordered in advance. Hoops, balls, and croquet 
mallets may be procured at the cottage; and an 
arrangement is to be made whereby parties can 
hire a set of croquet materials at twenty-cight 
cents an hour. Any person can have hie own 
materials kept at the cottage for one dollar the 
season. Public carriages have just been placed 
in the Park, which will take visitors over the 
circuit drives for twenty-five cents cach. 





Here is a poetical rule which, if carried out 
faithfully, will prevent all those discontented 
criticisms upon the weather which so abound: 

‘When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret; 
When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold; 
When the weather is warm, 
. We must not storm; 


But 
Be thankful together, 
Whatever the weather.” 





There is now being manufactured in Cam- 
bridgeport, Massachusetts, the largest refract- 
ing telescope in the world. It is designed for 
the United States Naval Observatory at Wash- 
neem and will cost $46,000. The tube is to he 
thirty-two and a half feet in length, and the ob- 
pect glass is twenty-six inches in diameter. The 
argest instrument of this kind which has been 
Tie used is owned by Mr. Newhall, at 

ateshead, England, the object glass of which 
is twenty-five Inches in diameter. The largest 
in this country belongs to the Dearborn Observ- 
atory of the higago University, of which the 
object glass is eighteen and one-half inches in 
diameter, 3 





The New Orleans Picayune mentions that not 
rene nee a physician tried an experiment to sat- 
isfy himself of the extent of the danger incurred 
by ignorance on the part of persons compound- 
ing medical prescriptions. Calling at a certain 
drug store, he presented the following prescrip- 
tion: ‘‘Hydrarg. chlor. mitis, gre. x.; soda bi- 
carb., gre. x.; ammonie murias,, gre. x.’ Say- 
og that he would call for the mixture in a few 
minutes, he turned as if to > £9 when the drug- 
gist, in an excited tone, call him back. 

‘*Doctor,’’ said the latter, ‘“‘I can’t make up 
these ingredients for any body to take: you 
must have made a mistake.”’ 

‘* How so 9’ said the doctor. 

‘“Why, don’t you see that there arc here all 
the equivalents to constitute corrosive subli- 
mate ?”’ 

‘‘Of course I do,”’ was the answer; ‘but I 
have submitted the same prescription at a dozen 
different gin and you are the first one who 
has objected to eee it up, or indicated any 
suspicion of its deadly nature.” 





Since peace has been restored in France work 
bas been recommenced on the Grand Opera- 
house in Paris. The exterior is finished, but 
probably a couple of years will be needed to 
complete the interior. It will be a splendid 
structure—perhaps the most elaborate that has 
ever been erected to the service of music. 





At Montmorency, one of the most picturesque 
sites in the envirans of Paris, stands the resi- 
dence formerly occupied by Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, It is situated on a hill which overlooks 
the town, and commands a delightful view, hav- 
ing in the foreground the Lake of Enghien, fur- 
ther on a thickly wooded valley dotted with 
white villas, and at the back the terrace of 8t. 
Germain. The mansion itself has been enlarged 
since Rousseau’s time, but the part occupied by 
him has been preserved untouched. The study 
still remains as he used it; the terrace with its 
avenue of limes, which Rousseau used to say 
served him as a drawing-room; and the arbor 

lanted by himself above the stone table, where 
fe wrote sO many es. Rousseau lived here 
from December, 1757, until April, 1762, when his 
friends, the Marquis de Luxembourg and the 
Prince de Condé, came and carried him off at 
night to place him beyond the reach of the order 
of arrest issued against him after the publication 
of ‘‘Emile.’’ This residence is now offered for 
sule, and many visitors embrace the opportunity 
to indulge their curiosity respecting the spot. 





It is suggested by an unhappy sufferer that 
gas-meters should be regulated according to 
the number of lights in use, as when the full 
pressure is on, the meter registers about the 
same for ten as for twenty burners. The sug- 
gestion ie worth expen ne upon. But 
generally gas-meters are hidden In dark, damp 
cellars » to make experiments convenient, they 
should be placed in some more accessible part 
of the house. 





Ballooning will sean become the fashion, 
since a celebrated Boston aeronaut has con- 
structed the largest ballooh ever used in this 
country, and proposes to make an ascension 
from Boston Common on the Fourth of July. 
This Dee oe hpite with oa illumi- 
nating gas, will carry en or twenty n- 
gers, with sufficient ballast for a long trip. The 
maker, Mr. King, has made some observations 
in his numerous aerial voyages which have been - 
valuable to meteorological science. 
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Infant’s Knitted Cap. 


Tus cap is knitted with fine white cotton and with very fine steel knitting-needles; the separate figures of the design : 
are surrounded with fine white glazed cotton. Gathered Valenciennes lace is set along the outer edge of the cap; nar. 
row pink satin ribbon forms the remainder of the trimming. Begin the cap from the middle of the crown with a foun- 
dation of 12 st. (stitch), close these in a ring, and knit three rounds all plain. 4th round.—Always alternately twice 
t. t. o. (thread thrown over), k. 2 together (Knit 2 stitches together). 5th round.—Always alternately 3 st. in the next 
twice t. t. o., working 1 k. (knit plain), 1 p. (purled), and 1k. 6th round.—All knit 
plain. 7th round.—Always alternately t. t. 0., 1k. 8th to 10th rounds.—All knit 
plain (the threads thrown over are always knit off as st.). 11th round.—Always 
alternately t. t. 0.,k. 2 together. The 12th round, as well as all the remaining rounds 
denoted by even numbers, are knit plain. 13th round.—» T. t. 0., k. 2 together, 
t. t.o., 1 k., t. t. 0., 1 k.; repeat eleven times from *. The repetition from * 
will not be referred to again in the course of the work. 15th round.— >» T. t. o., 
k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. o., 1 k., t. t.0., 2 k. 17th round.— >» T. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, 2k.,t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t.0., 3k. 19th round.—» T. t. 0., k. 2 together, 3 k., 
t. t.0.,1k., t. t.0.,4k. 21st round.— > T. t. 0., 1 k., t. t. 0., 4 k., 2 st. n. (nar- 
rowed, that is, sl. (slip) the next st., knit off the following 2 st. plain, and draw the 
sl. st. over), 4 k. 28d round.—* T.t.0.,3k.,t. t.0.,3k., 2 st.n.,3 k. 25th 
round.—* T. t.0., 5k., t t.0., 2k., 2 st. 
n.,2k. 27th round.—* T. t. 0.,3k., t. t.0., 
BEng beh 0.8 Key &&-0:, 1k, 8:st..0., 1:5, 
29th round.— * T. t. 0., 2. k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. 0., 3 k., t. t. 0., 1 st. n. (that is, sl. the 
next st., knit off the following st. plain, and 
draw the sl. st. over), 2 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n. 
3lst round.— > 2 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
2 st. n., t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 st. 
n., 3k, 33d round.—>* 1 k., k. 2 together, 
& & G, LK., &.6.0., 2 st. n., t.¢6.0.,1.K., 
t. t. 0, lst. mn, 2k. 35th round.—»* K. 2 
together, t. t. 0., 3 k., t. t.0., 1k, t. t=. o., 
3 k., t. t. 0., 1 st. n., 1k. 37th round.— 
1k., * t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. o., k. 2 together, Taiviwe a Guroe. 


t. t. o., 1 k., t. t. o., 2 st. n., t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


gether, t. t. o., 2 st. n. (with the last 2 st. n. 
knit the first k. of this round also). 39th plement, No. XXIX., Figs. 83 and 63. 


round.— * 1 k., t. t.0., 2 st.n., t. t=. 0.,3 ki, 
t. t. 0., 28t.n.,t.t.0.,2k. 41st round.—-+* K. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., 
t. t. o., 1 st. n., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 K., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. 0. 








Fig. 1.—Inrant’s Unper- 
Waist.—Bacx. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, IX., Figs. 84-36. 
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EMBROIDERED Priqukt Brn. 


For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. XXXV., Fig. 97. 





Fig. 1.—Musiin anp OILED 
Sirk Bis.—FRrRont. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XL, Fig. 40. 
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43d round.—1 k., * t. t. o., 3 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. 0.,.8 k., t. t.0., UyFant’s KyittED 2 oe ——. 
1 sl. crossed, k. 2 together (the last time also knit the first k. at the begin- Cap. Fig. 1.—Wuire Prqut Coat ror Cxitp ae 
ning of the round), 44th round.—All plain; but in doing this always FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD.—FRont. For descr 
form 3 st. of the crossed sl. st. and the following st. in the preceding round. For pattern and a see Supplement, 

No. XVIL, Figs. 48-51. 





‘To do this draw the second st. through the first st., and without dropping 
the first st. from the needle work 1 k. andl p. 45th round.—»* T. t. 0., 
I st. n., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t.0., 1 st. m., 1 k., k. 2 together, 
t.t.0.,3k. 47th round.—* 1k.,, t. t. 0, 2 st. n.,t.t0,3 Kk, t. to, 
2 st. n., t.t.0.,2k.,tt0o,1k., t. to, 1k. 49th round.—* T. t. 0., 

; k, 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., t..t.0., 
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1 st. n., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. e WS 
0., 1k.,t& t 0., 1 st. n., @ t. 0., » Ore 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1k., t. t. 0., Nes 
1 st. n., 51st round.—2 k., * ° SASS 
yry.> 





eco, BERL o., 2 cB. 


Kito,3 k.,6 & a, 2 sh Be, 
t. t.0.,3k., t. t.0.,2 st.n. (in Nicut Sure For Carty From 1 To 8 


narrowing the last time knit off YEARS OLD. 
the first two st. at the beginning _For pattern and description’ see Supplement, 
of the round together). The 52d , No. VIL, Bigs 27-80. 


round completes the crown of the 
cap; the insertion, which now follows, is worked in connection with the crown, 
as follows: Ist, 2d, and 3d rounds.—All purled. 4th round.—All plain. 5th 
Fic. L.—I SK round.—>* Twice t. t. 0., 2 st. n., 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., 2 st. n. 
MG 2. ANTART 6: ANITIED AND 6th round.—All plain; of every twice t. t. o., however, always work 1 k., 1 p. 
Crocuer Ban. 7th round.—All plain. 8th to 10th rotinds.—All purled. 11th round.—All 
plain.’ 12th round.—>* T. t. 0., 1 st. n., 2k. 18th round.—1k., * t. t. o., 
1 st. n., k. 2 st. together (at the end of the round knit off the last st. together with the first st. of the round). 14th round. 
—Ilk., * t. t. 0., 2 st. n. (at the end of the round knit off the last st. together with the first st.), 15th round.—1 k., * 
t. t. 0., 2 k., at the end of the round work but 1 k. instead of the 2k. 16th reund.—2k., x t. t. 0., 3 k. (at the end of 
the round work only 1 k. instead of 3 k.). 17th-19th rounds.—All purled. 20th round.—» K. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 st. n. SS 
21st round,—1 k., * t. t. o., k. 8 together (at the end of the round knit off the last two st. together with the first st. of 
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InFANT’Ss FLANNEL Bann. 


For pattern and description see Supplemen 
No. XXXII, Fig 4. Po 
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IxFant’s Boor. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, FOR CHILD FROM | To 3 YEARS OLD. \ Se Bia Sct sh. e Z 


No, XIIL., Figs. 48 and 44. For pattern and description see Supple- SF Eas ff PY 
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nent, No. XII., Figs. 41 and 42. | : s P mn) 7 . 
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INFANT'S WHITE FLANNEL 
DRAWERS, 


INFANT’S WHITE FLANNEL 





For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XXI., Fig. 56, DRAWERS. 
For description see 
this round). 22d round.—* T. t. o., Supplement. 
k. 2together. 23d round.— * T. t. 0., 
2k. 24th round.—x T. t. 0., 3 k. 
25th round.—The next 159 st. are k., 
and the remaining stitches are taken 
on @ separate neadle, and are left un- 
noticed for the present. Thenceforth 
work always going backward and for- 
ward. In the 26th to 35th rounds, CuiLp’s Waite Franner Batuine CLoaK. 
ee are ee a Ist ie en For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 47. = => 
rounds, care shou taken that th ‘ ; 
strips at both sides onthe on of akin appear purled on the right side. Now knit the front, going forward, in the design ae a ee ew = Fig. Se Fig. . -—Ix- Fig. 5.—Surt ror Fig. 
shown by Fig. 29. 1st round.—Sl., * 18 p., 1 k., t. t. 0., 5 p., repeat five times from * ; finally, 14 p. 2d round.— ee eet eee feces rise eae Cams .: GIR: SRE . s 
I, *18k.,1p.,tt0,1p.,5k.; finally, 14k. $d round.—Sl., * 1k., t. t. 0., 2st. m., t.t.0., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., . ge Conlin eas 2+ agp ny 4 Years OLD. th 
ce . ae 2 “ n., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t.0.,1k.,2p.,tto,1k,2p,1k,t. t.0., 2 Ring oy By! Ge Gus DV Ses wane a7 oe oe pk nad For pattern and c , AND For peters and de-. |For p, 
p-; finally, 1 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t.0., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 1 k., t. t.0., 2 st. n., t. t. 0., k. 2 together, t. t. o. ment, No. XXII. ‘see Sup- Supplen N vs pacieamtend = Sop- less. 
2k. 4th round.—SI.. * 13 2k. 2 ok. 3 tt 1 9k: an . sn j ’ ’ Pp Oe ement, No. for description plement, No. a. ur 
, P-»,4 Key & p., +» OP, tt 0, 2 p., +» 2p.,2k.; ‘finally, 14p. 5th round.+SL, x Figs. 58-65, plement. I, Fig. 56. gee Supplement. Figs, 18-20, Bio 
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ie 2 k., t. t.0., 2 st.n., t. Bo. 8k, t. t.o., 2st.n.,¢ 0, 2k., 2p., k. 2 together, t. t. o.,2 p., 1k, t to, 4k, 
Ny YA Yi " 2p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0.,2p.; finally, 2k., t. t.0.,2st.n.,t.t.0,3k.,¢.t.0.,2st. m,t. t.0.,3k. 6th round. 
\\ Wale —Sl., * 13 p.,2k.,2p.,2k.,5p.,t.t.0., 1 p.,2k.,2p.,2k.; finally, 14 p. 7th round.—SI., * 1k., k. 2 together, 
ae SU | ee t. t. o., 1 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. m., t. t. 0, k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t. o., 1 st. m.,1k., 2 p., t. t. 0, k. 2 together, 
1 ik mii ; 2 p., 5 k., k. 2 together, 2 p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 p.; firfally, 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t.0., 2 st. n., t. t.0., 
ia! li | | k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t. 0., Lst.n.,2k. 8th round.—Sl., *« 13 p., 2.k., 2p., 2 k., p. 2 together, 4 p., 2k., 
th We 2 p.,2k.; finally, 14 p. 9th round.—SI., * k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3k., t. t.0., 2st. n., t. t.0.,3k., t. t. 0., 1 st. nm, 


2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 3 k., k. 2 together, 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p.; 
finally, k. together, t. t. 0., 3 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t=. 0., 8k., t. t. o., 1 st. n., 1 k. 
10th round.—Sl., * 13 p., 2 k.,2 p., 2 k., p. 2 together, 2 p., 2 k., 2 p., 2 k.; finally, 
14 p. 11th round.—Sl., * 1 t. t.0., 2 st. n., t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 1k, 
t. t. o., 2st. n., t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., 2 p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 p., 
1 k., k. 2 together, 2 p., t. t. er, 2 p.; finally, 1 k., t. t. o., 2 st. n., 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 1 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. ¢. o., 
2k. 12th round.—SI., * 13 p., 2 k., 2 p. ., p. 2 together, 2 k., 2 p., 2 k.; final- 
ly, 14 p. 18th round,—SlL, * 2 k., t. t. tn, tito, ,8k,tto, 23 &n., 
t. 
2 
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Fig. 2.—Inrant’s UNDER- 
Waist.—FRont. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 34-36, 


INFANT'S CROCHET AND KNITTED 
Bis 


For description see page 429. 
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k., t. t. 0., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 
k., t. t.0.,2 st.n.,t.t.0.,3k. 14th 
p,2k.,2p.,2k,1p., tt o., 
k.; finally, 14 p. 15th round.— 
together, t. t.0., 1 k., t. t.0., L 
ogether, t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t. 0., 1 st. 
o., k. 2 together, 2 p., 1 k., t. t. 


? 
0 
t. 0., 2 k., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p. 
p. 


finally, 2 k., t. t. o., 2 st. n., t. t. o., 
round.—SL, 
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Fig. 2.—Mostix axnp OrLep 
Sirk Brs.—Back. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XI, Pie. 40. 


k. 
k. 16th round.—SlL, * 
Dt tO, 1 Dy 2 Ky 2 
h round.—SL, * k. 2 t 
O., 2 st. n., t. & O. 
. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p.,1k., t. t.0.,4k.,2p., 
2 o., 2 p.; finally, k. 2 together, 
t ST g: Ge. Borkhec, © Mis By bo Des 
k. 18th round.—SIl, * 13 p., 2k., 2 p., 
5 p., t. t. 0., 1 p., 2 k., 2 p., 2 K.; finally, 
9th round.—SL, * 1 k., t. t. o., 1 st. n., 
, k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 K., t. t. 0., 1 st. m., 
1 k., k. 2 together, t. t.0., 1 k., 2p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 p., 5 k., k. 
2 together, 2 p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 p.; finally, 1 k., t. t.0., 1 st. n., 1k., 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t. o., 1 st. m., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2k. 
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»wwith Emprorb- InFAnt’s Cap.—Pornt LAcr 





: EMBROIDERY ON TULLE. ‘ 5 ‘ i ¢ : 

o Funcs. - Fig. 2.—Wurre Piqvé Coat ror CHILD ses akan: cank 4 N 20th round.—Sl., * 13 p., 2k., 2 p.,2k., p. 2 together, 4 p., 2k., 2p., 2 k.; 

» Sup! & Shae @ac.4. Vaio OLb.= RACK ‘ a pe ern, calen, ent. A finally, 14 p. 21st round.—Sl., *« 2k.,t.t.0., 2 st.n,tto,3k., tt. 
: ’ = No. X XIV., Figs 95 and 96. ENS 0., 2 st. n., t. t. o., 2 k., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 3 k., k. 2 together, | 

For peteenand WIL Figs SS — : . 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p.; finally, 2k.,t. t, 0., 2st. n., t. t.0.,3k., t. 

e =\ t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t.0.,3k. 22d round.—SL, * 13 p., 2k., 2 p., 2 k., p. 2 


together, 2 p., 2k., 2p., 2k.; finally, 14 p. 28d round.—SIL, * 1k., k. 2 
together, t. t. o., 1 k., t. t. o., 1 st. n., 1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., t. t. 
o., 1 st. n.,1k., 2 p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 p., 1 k., k. 2 together, 2 p., 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 p.; finally, 
1 k., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 1 k., t. 
t. o., 1 st. n., 1,k., k. 2 together, 
to,15.,66 0,180. 2,.235. 
InFant’s SHIRT. 24th round.—SlL, * 13 p., 2 k., 2 


For pattern and description see Supple- Pp-; 2 ca p- 2 together, 2 =; 2 p-; 2 
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ment, No. XXII, Fig. 57. k.; finally, 14p. 25thround.—SL., 

* k. 2 together, t. t.0., 3 k., t. t. : 
o., 2 si.n,tt0o,8 k., t. & 0., 

1 st. n., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 p., 1 k., t. t. 0., 2 p., k. 2 together, t. 

t. o., 2 p.; finally, k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 3 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t.o., SK., 

t.t.0., 1 st.n., 2k. 26th round.—SI., *« 13 p., 2 k., 2p., 2k.,1p., t. t. 0., 

lp., 2k.,2p., 2k.; finally, 14 p. 27th round.—Sl, * 1k.,t. t.0., 2 st. n., 7 

t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. o., 1k., t. t. o., 2 st. m., t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 

0., 1k. 2 p., t. t. o., k. 2 together, 2 p., 1 k., t. t. 0., 2 k., 2 p., t. t. 0., k. 2 to- Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Banp.—Java 


ks 
gether, 2 p.; finally, 1 k., t. t. 0., 2 st. n., t. t. o., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 1 k., Canvas witH Port Russe 
t. t. o., 2 st. m., t. t o., k, 2 together, t. t. o., 2 k. Repeat the front from EMBROIDERY AND CROCHET. 
the fourth round until the front counts 84 rounds altogether, then knit five : 
rounds, which appear purled on the right side. On the st. of the last round work an insertion like that of the 5th to 24th 
rounds, In the 25th round, which is all knit plain going forward, take up the veins of the stitches on both side edges of 
: the cap (crossed), and also the stitches previously 
left unnoticed, and knit eleven rounds like the Ist 
to 11th rounds of the insertion before described. 
At both corners widen the requisite number of 
stitches, so that the cap may not draw there. Then 
cast off all around, draw the small opening in the 
middle of the crown together with a piece of thread, 
and surround the separate design figures with fine 
glazed cotton. Finally, ran narrow satin ribbon 
in the cap, and furnish it with the remaining trim- 
ming, and with strings for tying. 


Infant’s Bands in Point Russe Embroid- 
ery, Knitting, and Crochet-work, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse bands are seventy inches long each and 
four*inches wide; they are pointed on one end as 
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Inrant’s Warst.—[See Page 437. ] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXXIL, Figs. 91-93. 










InFant’s CamBric APRON. 


INFANT'S CANTON FLANNEL 
APRON. 
For pattern and description 


ser Sappemnent, No, 
XXXI1., Figs. 87-90 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXVL, Figs. 74 and 7 


shown by Fig. 1. Fig. 2 shows a 
band rolled up as it should be ar- 
ranged when in use, so that the 
pointed end, which is furnished with 
strings, comes on.the inside. 

Fig. 1.—KwitrEp AND CROCHET 
Banp. This band is knitted in 
rounds going backward and forward 
with white Estremadura, No. 344. 
Begin the band on me straight end 
with a foundation of 51 st. (stitches), 

and on this knit one round all plain. 

INFANT’s Swiss MOsxiin Rope witH Brus Sirk Unper Dress. Then follows the 2d Seri Gil 
————— For rn and description see Supplement, No. XXVII., Figs. 79-81. 1 st.), 4 k. (st. knit plain), k. 1 
— . a aed Mera , FS : sponte SP s parte) k. 2 

i _ 4 crosse 

| 28 ss EX to: wo ‘7 10.—In- -Fig.11.—Satmor Crossed, 1 p., k. 1 crossed; repeat five times from *, then 3 p., k. 1 crossed, 5k. 8d roun ‘ * 53 |e . 
eae Gant Deco son Gut stants a Prack yas ae Bor 3k., p. L crossed, * 1 p., p. 1 crossed, 3k., p. 1 crossed; repeat five times from > ; finally, 5 es 8 6th, oo ps ay 

bi 4 FROM 9 ro 4 Years Dress Sup FROM 3 TO 5 rounds like the 2d round; 5th, 7th, 9th, and 11th rounds like the 3d round; but in order to form the holes in the 5th round, 
noms: 3 20 . OLD ; ee Years OLD _(For 88 shown by the illustration, knit off the second and third, and fourth and fifth st. together, and between these throw the 

BARS OLD. F eee eeu ~ attern and descrip- thread over twice. Form a similar hole at the end of the round. On every two threads thrown over work 1 k. and 1 p. 
pattern andde- For pattern and descrip- 0. Sup. Supplement, No. tion see Suppl..No. in the sixth round. One pattern figure is formed with the 2d to 11th rounds; this figure is repeated until the band has 


‘ * l : r . . . : , * 
see Suppl, tien ie plement. X., Figs. 87-99. XXIV., Figs. 66-68.) gained the length required (aboug seventy inches), the design figures should be regularly transposed. however. For the 
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pointed end of the band narrow | st. at the be- 
ginning of every round. When the number of 
st. is reduced to 11, cast off. Finally, crochet 
on every hole at the outer edges of the band 
one scallop of 6 double crochet, after each scal- 
lop 1 single crochet, with which surround 3 st. 
in ~ vertical direction. Sew two linen tapes each 
twenty-six inches long on the point of the band. 

Fig. 2.—Java Canvas AND CROCHET BaNnD 
with Port Russk Emprorpery. Cut first a 
piece of Java canvas of the requisite size, and 
button-hole stitch it all around, 6 (double) 
threads from the outer edge, with white knitting 
cotton (Estremadura No. 5), 80 that points are 
formed as shown by the illustration. The first 
stitch in the hollow of each point is worked on 
two threads in height, and the second over three 
threads after an interval of one thread ; the fol- 
lowing stitches increase one thread each in 
height. The next four stitches are shortened 
one thread each, and the next point is again be- 
gun with the first stitch. All around this button- 
hole stitch edge work a second, straight button- 
hole stitch edge on two threads in height , in do- 
ing this insert the needle in each button-hole 
stitch loop of the row first worked and in the 
material atthe same time. Ornament the foun- 
dation with diamond lines in diagonal half-polka 
stitch, and on the outer edge crochet the follow- 
ing round. On the next button-hole stitch work 
one scallop of 7 double crochet, pass over two 
button-hole stitches, 1 single crochet on the fol- 
lowing button-hole stitch, 1 double crochet scal- 
lop as before on the third following button-hole 
stitch, and so forth. Finally, cut away the edge 
of the materia] all around underneath the double 
crochet scallops, and on the point of the band 
sew two linen tapes each twenty-six inches long. 





[WRITTEN FOR HABPER'S BAZAR.) 


DOLLY VARDEN. 


By BRET HARTE. 
See illustration on page 436. 


Dear Dolly! who does not recall 

The thrilling page that pictured all 

Those charms that held our sense in thrall 
Just as the artist caught her— 

As down that English lane she tripped, 

In flowered chintz, hat sideways tipped, 

Trim-bodiced, bright-eyed, roguish-lipped— 
The locksmith’s pretty daughter? 


Sweet fragment of the Master's art! 

O simple faith! O rustic heart! 

O maid that hath no counterpart 
In life’s dry, dog-eared pages! 

Where shall we find thy like? Ah, stay! 

Methinks I saw her yesterday 

In chintz that flowered, as one might say, | 
Perennial for ages. 


Her father's modest: cot was stone, 

Five stories high. ‘In style and tone 

Composite, and, I frankly own, 
Within its walls revealing 

Some certain novel, strange ideas : 

A Gothic door with Roman piers, 

And floors removed some thousand years 


From their Pompeiian ceiling. 


The small salon: where she received 

Was Louis Quatorze, and relieved 

By Chinese cabinets, conceived 
Grotesquely by the heathen; 

The sofas were a classic sight-— 

The Roman bench (sedilia hight); 

The chairs were French, in gold and white, 
And one Elizabethan. 


And she, the goddess of that shrine, 
Two ringéd fingers placed in mine— 
The stones were many carats fine, 
And of the purest water— 
Then dropped a courtesy, far enough 
To fairly fill her cretonne puff e 
And show the petticoat’s rich stuff 
That her fond parent bought her. 


Her speech was simple as her dress— 
Not French. the more, but English less, 
She loved; yet sometimes, I confess, 
I scarce could comprehend her. 
Her manners were quite far from shy: 
There was a quiet in her eye 
Appalling to the Hagh who'd try 
With rudeness to offend her. 


‘‘But whence,” I cried, ‘‘this masquerade? 
Some figure for to-night’s charade— 
A Watteau shepherdess or maid?” 

She smiled, and begged my pardon: 
‘Why, surely you must know the name— 
That woman who was Shakspeare's flame, 
Or Byron’s—vwell, it’s all the same: 

Why, Lord! I’m Dolly Varden!” 





MY FIRST DUEL. 


- is the fashion nowadays in this country to 
reprobate dueling as foolish and immoral. 
However much it may still linger among other 
civilized nations, we, at any rate (so we tell our- 
selves), have drifted far away from the absurd 
habit of considering a cartel as the necessary 
consequence of the slightest provocation—the 
most effectual settlement of every trivial dispute. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether the entire 
abandonment of the practice of dueling has, in 
its results, been productive of unmitigated good; 
whether cases have not arisen, and do not fre- 
quently arise, of which a duel would be by far 
the most satisfactory solution; cases in which 
the most severe moralist could scarcely condemn 
the course; where a man might take his own 
life in his hand for the sake of inflicting welk- 
merited punishment upon another, and yet hope 
to meet with no harsh, inexorable doom if sum- 
moned to the presence of the all-merciful Judge ; 
where the mere knowledge that a certain line of 


a 


action must inevitably be pursued at the risk of 
his own life would suffice to deter a man from 
an infamous, and in this age too little punished, 
crime. Such cases, however, if they exist at all, 
are, it muet be admitted, rare; and, at any rate, 
dueling is now extinct in England. Neverthe- 
less, it is not so very many years ago since the 
practice fell into disrepute, and I have still a 
vivid recollection of all the incidents connected 
with my own first duel. 

Malta in 18—, not Malta as it is now; no 
mighty casemated fort towering in colossal 
strength below the Baracca; no huge cavernous 
tank or naval prison on Corradino, no dry dock 
at the Marsa—no, not Malta as it is now, cer- 
tainly, but still the same Malta, still the same 
paradise for nine months of the vear, the same 

urgatory for the remaining three. The fierce 
heat of summer is giving place to the more tem- 
pered warmth of autumn, and men, worn out 
and enervated by the unusually hot season, are 
rejoicing in the p of a change, and look- 
ing anxiously, longingly, for the first shower of 
rain that shall impart some slight degree of cool- 
ness to the air, and render life somewhat more 
endurable. The eye, wearied with the continual 
glare reflected eternally from the white houses, 
the dusty roads, and the bare glowing rock, in 
vain seeks relief from the brown hardened fields. 
The grass is parched and withered, save in some 
few favored sheltered spots; and the only green 
thing upon which the throbbing blinded eye can 
rest is an occasional] carob or fig tree. ‘The v 
ground is athirst for rain, and the shrunken 
earth opens in great yawning fissures, as if riven 
by some dire convulsion of nature. Every one, 
pallid and enfeebled with the heat, is lookfhg 
forward to the approaching winter, and many 
are projecting picnics and excursions to some one 
of those few spots where vegetation is still to be 
found, and where, under the luxurious shade of 
some welcome tree, with the slumberous murmur 
of a tiny streamlet, or the ceaseless ripple of the 
ever-heaving ocean, falling soothingly on their 
ears, and the sweet odor of the orange blooms 
hanging heavy in the motionless air, they may 
alternately watch the shimmering heat rising 
from the glowing ground, and refresh their eyes, 
wearied with the dazzling glare of the Valetta 
streets, with the sight of a green tree or a small 
patch of verdure-clad ground. 

Just at this time the ship to which I belonged, 
his Majesty’s frigate Spartiate, came into Malta 
Harbor to get a new bowsprit fitted in place of 
the one she had ‘‘sprung” in a squall off the 
Greek coast a few days before. We had been 
at sea nearly the whole of the long hot summer, 
and officers and crew were now equally delight- 
ed at the prospect of a run on shore. Most of 
us, however, were very soon tired of the parallel 
dusty terraces and steep flights of stone steps 
that constitute the streets of Valetta, and longed 
for something more nearly allied to the green 
fields and shady lanes of home. So, starting off 
one forenoon, and taking my servant with us 
with a hamper of provisions by way of luncheon, 
four of us chartered a caléche, and bade the 
driver to take us to}im Tahleb—a precipitous val- 
ley hidden among the rocky hills somewhat to 
the southward of the centre of the island, calm, 
secluded, beautiful, and green ; and, even then, 
famed for its strawberry gardens, and a favorite 
resort for a day's excursion. We strolled about, 
and lounged under the trees and dreamily smoked 
our cigars, and had luncheon, and lazily smoked 
again; and then I, who had never visited the 
place before, quitted the others and started off 
on a short tour of exploration jn the neighbor- 
hood. I had not proceeded far, and was saun- 
tering meditatively beside a thick hedge of the 
prickly-pear cactus that separated me from the 
narrow path running through the grounds, when 
I heard a sound that caused me to stop short in 
my walk and look eagerly around. It was a 
slight cry—evidently born of fear, and issuing 
from feminine lips—and appeared to come from 
the other side of the hedge, to climb over or 
break through which seemed equally an impossi- 
bility. . 

Fortunately, however, a few yards in front of 
me, where some herdsman had torn down the 
succulent plants to eke out the scanty sustenance 
which the withered herbage afforded to his milch 
goats, was a large gap. Thither I quickly bent 
my steps, and, emerging upon the pathway, be» 
came at once aware of ‘the cause of the cry that 
I had heard. Standing hesitatingly, evidently 
unwilling to turn back, and yet afraid to advance, 
was a tall and beautiful girl, while coiled up in 
the centre of the path directly in front of her, 
fierce and menacing in his lissom strength, with 
head ereet and his bright red eyes gleaming with 
malice, lay a large black-snake. 

I have often since thought that, much as the 
girl was terrified at the. reptile, those two form- 
ed by nature no ill-assorted pair. But I did not 
think so then. I suppose no man ever cares to 
expatiate in detail upon the charms and beauty 
of the woman who has aroused in his heart all 
the passion of which his nature is capable. It 
sounds too much like profaning the sacredness 
of love, and putting the woman upon whom one’s 
dearest affections are.concentrated on a par with 
a horse one is anxious to dispose of. At any 
rate, I am: not going to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of Rose Cornewall. It is sufficient that, as 
I saw her then for the first time, timid and 
shrinking, with her cheek paled and her large 
lustrous eyes dilated with aversion and fear, I 
thought I had never gazed upon a sight so beau- 
tiful. As I ran toward her the snake took 
fright, and gliding away, succeeded, much to my 
annoyance, in making good his escape among 
the strawberry plants that fringed one side of 
the path; and then the least I could do was to 
offer my arm to the trembling, terrified girl, and 
crave permission to escort her to her party. We 
had not far to go; and then I gave my name and 
was duly introduced to her aunt, a Mrs, Luton, 
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and warmly thanked for my opportune interpo- 
sition. Aunt and nitce, I found, had not long 
come out from England, and were going to spend 
the winter in Malta. So, atter expressing a hope 
that I should meet them at some of the balls dur- 
ing the approaching season, and obtaining leave 
to call upon them in the mean while, I rejoined 
my companions and recounted my adventure. 
The season began early that vear in Malta. 
The summer cruise of the Mediterranean fleet 
was an unusually short one, and when the ships 
had returned to their winter moorings, balls and 
parties soon commenced in earnest. The inter- 
vening period had been a busy time for me. 
When once the Spartiate got into the hands of 
the dock-yard it was discovered that she stood 


.in need of all sorts of repairs; that she wanted 


caulking; that her lower rigging was worn out, 
and required to be replaced ; so, altogether, my 
time was pretty well occupied. Nevertheless, 
I had found leisure to call twice at Mrs. Luton’s, 
and each time I had had the good fortune to find 
her and her niece at home; so that I was al- 
ready engaged for several dances before I enter- 
ed the room at the first ball of the season, and 
found that Rose Cornewall had arrived there be- 
fore me. 

There is no need to chronicle the events of the 
next few weeks. They were very much a rep- 
etition of the old, old story. Absurd as it may 
seem to say 80, I was really hopelessly in love 
with a girl whom I had not seen half a dozen 
times; and before Christmas came, standing 
with her in the shelter of one of the bastions of 
Saint klmo, watching the huge white waves as 
they came towering in, driven onward before the 
fury of a fierce gregale, and sending great show- 
ers of spray high into the air over the highest 
battlements of the fort, I received from her lips 
the solemn promise to be my wife. 

Only a few days after my engagement to Rose 
had received the formal sanction of her aunt, 
Harry Gordon, my old messmate in the Argus, 
came out to join the Spartiate. He was one of 
the best fellows that ever drew breath—high- 
minded, honorable, and true as steel; and proud 
of my beautiful fiancée, I took him one day to 
be introduced to her. Rose’s back was turned 
as we entered the room; she was standing by 
the window, and had not heard the servant an- 
nounce us; but, hearing my voice, she looked 
round and came toward us. As she did so her 
gaze rested for a moment upon Harry. She 
started, as I fancied, perceptibly, and every par- 
ticle of color left her face, returning in an in- 
stant with a rapidity thas flushed even her neck 
with the deepest crimson. In astonishment [ 
turned ‘to Harry, and as I did so fancied I inter- 
cepted a quick glance of puzzled recognition ; 
but as he did not claim acquaintance a moment 
afterward when I introduced him, and as Rose 
ascribed her momentary indisposition to the 
shock of suddenly meeting a stranger when she 
had imagined 1 was unaccompanied, I had no 
option but to conclude that I must have been 
mistaken. Nevertheless, J had an uneasy, in- 
definable sensation, almost amounting to a dread 
of 1 knew not what. ‘The conversation flagged, 
and Harry and I presently left together. 

My companion was unusually silent as we 
walked along; so, partly by way of starting a 
conversation, partly to quiet the uneasy feeling 
in my own mind, | asked him whether he and 
Miss Cornewall had met before. He hesitated a 
moment ere he replied, and then said, ‘‘ No. 
To tell you the truth, Charlie, she is the very im- 
age of a Miss Douglas that. I used to know in 
London a couple of years ago, after we were paid 
off in the old Argus. ‘hat was what made me 
look so queer when I first saw her. Bat, of 
course, they can’t be the same.” 

“* No, of course not, as your friend’s name 
was Douglas, and Kose’s is Cornewall,” I an- 
swered, pettishly.° 

“* Yes, of course they are different,’’ he as- 
sented. ‘* Well, I shall go on board again. I 
suppose you won't come just yet? Good-by.” 

4 went for a short walk that day before I re- 
turned to Mrs. Luton’s. I was thoroughly vex- 
ed and uncomfortable. That Harry was not 


quite sure that the resemblance between Miss. 


Cornewall and Miss Douglas was only a resem- 
blance, I was perfectly certain of, from the tone 
in which he spoke, and I could not but confess 
that Rose's sudden pallor was, at any rate, an 
unfortunate coincidence; but then, to admit the 
possibility of this opened up-the way to a whole 
train of suspicions that I would not put into 
words even to my own heart—that, indeed, 
when I bad returned to Miss Cornewall's, | felt 
ashamed so far to yield to ag to ask her, as I had 
intended to do, whether she had ever before met 
Harry Gordon. From that day forward, howev- 
er, an estrangement gradually sprung up between 
Harry and myself. I felt instinctively that he 
did not like Rose, and would not be sorry to see 
my engagement tcéher broken off; and this gave 
rise to a feeling of irritation and pride on my 
part that frequently prompted me to say things 
to him that nothing but his uniform courtesy 
and good nature could have prevented from caus- 
ing an open rupture. And so a coolness grad- 
ually grew up between, us that threatened to in- 
crease as time went on, and to sap even the very 
foundations of our old friendship. 

All this time, too, the uneasy feeling that 
originated in my mind on the day that I intro- 
duced Harry to Miss Cornewall had been gain- 
ing strength. I could not account for it nor 
analyze it; it seemed like a vagne dread of 
some impending evil, that, much as I struggled 
against it, 1 could not shake off. Even in her 
presence it did-not always entirely disappear ; 
but there, at any rate, it was repressed by my 
passionate Jove for her, which forbade me even 
to hint at any thing that might imply any want 
of confidence on my part. And so things went 
on, until the day was fixed that was to make 
Rose and me one. [ had made up my mind 
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that I would invite Harry to the ceremony, and 
the following morning I took an opportunity of 
doing so—moved thereto more perhaps by bra- 
vado than by any wish that he should actually 
be present on the occasion. He congratulated 
me, as I thought, very coldly upon the approach- 
ing event, and courteously declined my invita- - 
tion; then turning suddenly toward me with a 
burst of his old-cordial manner, and speaking 
very rapidly and earnestly, he said: 

‘* Nolan, I can’t let this go on without an ef- 
fort to stop it. I mast tell you—I ought to have 
told you long ago. For Heaven’s sake don’t 
marry Miss Cornewall. I have the best of rea- 
sons for knowing that she is the same girl I used 
to know in London as Hester Douglas, and you 
know I was not living a very steady life then. 
Yes, strike me if you like, Charlie,” he contin- 
ued, as I made a stride toward him; ‘‘ only list- 
en. You and I are old friends, and I can’t 
stand quietly by and see you innocently marry a 
girl that I know ought not to be your wife. 
Don't believe me: ask her—ask her whether 
she ever knew a Miss Douglas in London, or 
ever lived at Surbiton, and draw your own con- 
clusions from her answers. You might have 
seen from her face, when you introduced me to 
her, that we had met before,” he went on, with 
a half sneer. 

I had been silent with astonishment during 
Harry's speech ; but the last few words, the cut- 
ting reference to that event, the origin of all 
those uneasy doubts and half-formed suspicions 
that had ever since so cruelly haunted me, gave 
words to my anger, and caused me to form a 
sudden determination. 

‘*I will ask her; and if, as I suspect, your 
statement is false—” I paused, almost choking 
with passion. 

‘*T will abide the issue,” he said, calmly, and 
left the cabin. 

Two hours afterward I was in Miss Cornewall’s 
presence. I had been at first all impatience to 
hear her denial of any acquaintance with Miss 
Douglas; but during the long row to the shore, 
and the toilsome walk up the steep hill that leads 
from the Custom-house to the gates, I had full 
leisure to grow cool, and to reflect that Harry 
had spoken of no suspicions, but had made a 
positive statement, which he, with his habitual 
caution, would be, of all men, the least likely to 
do unless he had good reason for believing in its 
truth. And if it were true—. But by the time 
my reflections had reached this stage I had ar- 
rived at Mrs. Luton's door, and after a moment's 
pause I rang the bell. 

Rose was seated at the table, writing a letter, 
as I entered. She got up and came toward me; 
and taking her hand in mine, I led her to the 
couch at the end of the room, and seated myself 
beside her. 

‘‘Rose, when you were in London, did vou 
ever hear of a Miss Douglas ?” 

Her eyes flashed under their long black silky 
lashes. 

‘‘Mr. Gordon has been talking to you,” she 
said, vehemently. 

I looked at her‘in amazement. If Harrv’s 
statement were untrue, what possible association 
could there be in her mind between him and 
Miss Douglas? She saw that she had betrayed 
herself, and continued, gently : 

**] thought you knew that he called here the 
other day. Did he not tell you of it? I forgot 
to do so. I don’t think he likes me, Charlie. 
Oh, my darling, don’t let him come between us!” 
she murmured, softly, as she nestled closer to 
my side. : 

I am neither able nor desirous to follow out 
the interview. A loving woman’s (and with all 
her faults Rose did love me) endearments and 
caresses are too sacred to be lightly spoken of; 
and, excepting in so far as the narration of them 
may serve to the gratification of a morbid curi- 
osity, it.can be a matter of but little interest to 
any excepting the two most intimately concern- 
ed. I suppose I was a fool; perhaps my love 
blinded me. No doubt I ought to have seen 
through it all; but somehow I didn’t. I only 
saw a beautiful girl whom I passionately loved 
—an angel who had been maliciously slandered. 
Carried away by the witchery of the moment, -I 
forgot my long-cherished doubts; I forgot the 
probabilities, the suspicious circumstances of the 
case. It seemed impossible to associate any 
thing evil with one so fair, so gentle, so loving ; 
and returning once more to the unswerving alle- 
giance, to the nnwavering confidence of old, I 
wondered with shame how I could ever have al- 
lowed myself to doubt. My heart wanted to be 
convinced, and it was convinced ; but my reason 
was stubborn, however much I might decline to 
listen to its voive; and this did not tend to abate 
the irritation which, by an utterly irrational but 
perfectly natural reaction, I felt against Harry, 
and which induced me to regard him rather as 
one who had willfully insulted my future wife 
than as one who, wishing to save me from what 
he justly regarded as an irreparable disgrace, had 
been led to make a false statement under the be- 
lief in its truth—a mistake for which an apology 
might be a sufficient atonement. 

No doubt, had I had time for reflection, I 
should have viewed it in this light; but unfor- 
tunately before I had left Mrs. Luton's house 
many minutes, while the glamour was still strong 
upon me, I met a party of men, foremost among 
whom was Harry Gordon. ‘They were most of 
them acquaintances of my own, and little as a 
conversation with them accorded with my mood 
of the moment, I knew it was impossible to pass 
them without speaking. 

‘*We are going up to Marti's to play a pool, 
Nolan,” said Bertie Chestle, when the first greet- 
ing was over. ‘‘ Will you come?” 

*‘ Thanks, I’m going on board.” . 
‘“Oh, nonsense: you'll do better on the board 
cloth. Come along.” 


of green 
‘It’s no good, Chestle; Nolan has given up 
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all that sort of thing,” broke in Harry, with a 
laugh. 

‘The speech was innocent enough; bat in mv 
then state of feeling toward Gordon I was chafed 
that he should make any remarks about my ac- 
tions; and in as hard, cold a tone as I could as- 
sume I replied, ‘‘ Mr. Gordon is requested to 
confine his attention to his own affairs, and, when 
‘he does meddle with other people’s, not to make 
statements which are deliberately untrue.” 

Every one looked at me in astonishment. 
Harry turned very white, and from between his 
compressed lips came one word: ‘‘ Charlie!” 

‘*T said, Sir, that your statement was deliber- 
ately untrue. Need I say more ?” 

One glance of pained surprise, and, with a 
slight shrug of the shoulders, he took the arm 
of one of his companions, and walked away. As 
soon as he was gone, I turned to a man whom I 
knew, a captain in the 205th. 

‘¢ Lane, you must see me through this,” I said, 
impetuously. 

‘* With all my heart. Let us go to my quar- 
ters. Gentlemen, au revoir. If Gordon or De 
Lacy wants any information, tell him that Nolan 
is with me, will you? Nolan, what is all this 
about ?” he continued, as soon as we were out of 
hearing. ‘‘I don’t want to be inquisitive, but 
no one will believe but that there was some con- 
cealed motive for what you said—you and Gor- 
don such old friends too; and if I am to act for 
you, don’t you think, for your own sake, I onght 
to know it, so as to set you right in case of acci- 
dents ?” 

‘“*T am afraid I can’t tell you,” I replied. 
“There is a motive, of course; but you must 
forgive me for using my own discretion about 
communicating it to any one.” 

Lane looked at me a moment in silence, and 
nothing more was said on the subject till we 
reached his quarters. There, about an hour 
afterward, De Lacy joined us. He and I had 
never been ‘introduced to one another; but after 
a burried glance round the room, to assure him- 
self that there were no casual intruders, he walked 
toward me. 

‘‘ Lieutenant Nolan, I believe?” I bowed 
affirmatively as I took his card. ‘‘I need hard- 
ly say, I presume, that I am here on the part of 
Mr. Gordon. This seems a sad business. Can 
nothing be done ?” 

“Nothing,” I replied, briefly. 

‘* Gordon has not been very explicit; but he 
hinted that there were reasons. Surely you will 
explain?” He broke off abruptly. 

**] will explain nothing. Captain Lane acts 
for me.” 

‘¢ Then things must take their course ;” and he 
_ returned to Lane. 

Their conference was long and earnest. I 
heard afterward that De Lacy tried again to 
bring about an understanding, and even admit- 
ted that he had been instructed to use every ef- 
fort to induce me to apologize; but that Lane 
told him he was satisfied that it would be per- 
fectly useless to endeavor to obtain any retraction 
or apology from me. At last De Lacy left, bow- 

ing ceremoniously to me as he quitted the room, 
and then Lane turned to me: 

‘‘T¢ is settled for to-morrow morning at five 
o'clock, behind the Pheenician ruins on Corradi- 
no: pistols, ofcourse. We had better have some 
dinner now, and that will give you an hour or two 
before you turn in to see after any business you 
want to attend to. I suppose you'll like a long 
night for the sake of steadying the hand, and 
you'll have to be up early.” 

I have ‘“‘ been out” several times since, but I 
don’t think that I ever experienced the same 
feelings on the eve of a meeting that I did on 
this occasion. It was not only that it was my 
first duel, that all the sensations connected wit 
it were novel, but I seemed to be impelled by 
perfectly savage ferocity—by a sheer animal lust 
for blood. 1 knew that Harry was a dead-shot ; 
but the possibility of his hitting me did not great- 
ly affect my mind. The sole feeling of which I 
was conscious was one of intense delight that I 
was about to have an opportunity of avenging 
what I had induced myself to consider as his 
maliciously false imputations upon Miss Corne- 
wall. 

I had but little to do in the way of preparation, 
and that little was soon done—a letter to my 
mother, another to Rose, a few lines to one or 
two old friends on the chance of the worst—and 
then Lane and | drew our chairs up to the win- 
dow, and smoked and talked until our watches 
warned us that, with the prospect of an early 
journey before us, we could no longer defer 
going to bed. 

Lane awoke me in good time the next morn- 
ing. 
fi I have given you till the last minute, Nolan. 
- Edwards will be here directly with the caléche . 
I sent him for it some time ago. You'll find a 
cup of coffee in the next room; or would you 
prefer a nip of brandy—just a something to 
steady the nerves?” 

Out through the Porta Reale, across Floriana 

e-ground, round the Marsa, with scarcely 

a word spoken between us ; and then, where the 
road turns off on the left toward Burmola, we 
left our caléche. A scramble over a low stone 
wall, a five minutes’ walk through the young bar- 
Jey sprouting beneath our feet, and we reached 
the ground—a small field encompassed with low 
walls of shapeless blocks of jagged unhewn stone 
iJed one on another. In one corner of it was 
a circle of upright single stones, commonly 
known as the Phosnician ruins—a sort of Stone- 
henge in miniature—and toward this we bent 
our way. There was no one behind them, and 
we were evidently first on the ground ; so we sat 
down and awaited the arrival of our adversaries. 
Jt was one of those clear, glorious mornings that 
are so common in the Mediterranean in early 
_Behind us the slope of the ground, 
"while it concealed us from observation from the 
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ships in the harbor, also shut in the view in that 
direction , but in front of us the country stretched 
out for miles in a highly cultivated plain, till in 
the distance the rampart and towers of Citta 
Vecchia bounded the scene, and stood out, white 
with the early rays of the morning sun, above 
purple-blue haze that toned down without ob- 
scuring the varying tints of the intervening val- 
ley. Every now and again the rumble of some 
country cart, or the monstrous drone of some 

nt laborer hastening to his daily toil, broke 
upon the silence; but beyond that all was still. 
Suddenly we heard the sound of falling stones, 
and looking round, saw Gordon, De Lacy, and 
some third person whom I did not know vault- 
ing the low wall that encompassed the field. On 
seeing us they stopped, and Lane, rising and ad- 
vancing a step or two toward them, he and De 
Lacy drew a little apart, and I was left standing 
alone. Presently I saw the seconds measuring 
the ground, and then Lane came up to me and 
led me to my post, saying, as he put the cold 
butt of the pistol into my hand, 

‘Gordon has brought a doctor with him. 
Mind and aim low.” ‘Then he added in a loud- 
er voice, ‘‘ Gentlemen, are you both ready? Mr. 
De Lacy gives the words, one—two—three: at 
the last word you fire.” 

There we stood—Harry and I—in the bright- 
ening light, half facing one another, sombre and 
stern, each of us with his pistol in his hand, 
waiting for the word. How long this state of 
expectation lasted I can not say—not more than 
a few seconds, I suppose; but it sufficed to car- 
ry me back in thought many years, and to bring 
before me a vision of the old parsonage house 
and ivy-mantled church, the green fields and 
shady lanes, among which my childhood had 
been passed. At length De Lacy’s voice recalled 
me to myself, as in clear, incisive tones he slowly 
uttered the words, 

‘*One—two—three.” 

The two reports rang out simultaneously, and, 
with a slight cry, Harry fell on his face on the 
ground. ‘Then, forgetting all about Rose—re- 
membering only the old friendship between Gor- 
don and myself—I rushed forward in a parox- 
ysm of remorse at my handiwork. But the sec- 
onds had anticipated me; and before I could 
cover the intervening ground, De Lacy was sup- 
porting Harry’s head upon his knee. The doc- 
tor, too, was kneeling by him, examining the 
wound. The bullet had entered on the right 
side, where Harry had exposed it by raising his 
arm to fire, but the flow of blood was very slight. 
The surgeon, however, evidently thought it seri- 
ous; for after a short examination he rose and 
shook his head sadly.. Slight as the motion was, 
Harry's eye detected it, and he made a sign to 
the others to draw back. The seconds looked 
at one another for a moment, and then, in spite 
of the irregylarity of the proceeding, they com- 
plied; and taking De Lacy’s place, I bent down 
to catch the words as they fell from Harry's 
lips. 

..°* Charlie, I’m afraid I’m done for this time. 
Don’t reproach yourself, old fellow: it couldn't 
be helped. Of course we know what it was 


‘| about, however little others may. I didn’t want 


to do any one any harm,” he went on, almost 
plaintively, ‘‘or to violate any one's confidence ; 
but I was in hopes that what I said to you ves- 
terday would have led to your engagement being 
broken off; but as.you have chosen to fight 
for her, I suppose it is on still. Charlie, you 
mustn't marry her—indeed you mustn't. Put 
your hand into my pocket, and you'll find a bun- 
dle of letters—that’s it—that will tell you all 
about it.” 

Harry's voice had heen growing weaker and 
weaker as he spoke, until the last few words were 
almost a whisper; so I made a sign to the oth- 
ers, and carefully, tenderly, we carried him to 
his caléche and placed him in it. He was taken 
to De Lacy’s rooms, where for weeks he hovered 
between life and death, and where I saw him 
frequently. A good constitution pulled him 
through at last, however, in spite of the doctors ; 
and the Spartiate being then up the Adriatic, 
he did not rejoin her, but invalided to En- 
gland. 

And the packet ? When I had gone on board, 
and could open it quietly in the seclusion of my 
own cabin, I found that it consisted of four let- 
ters. The first was from Harry to myself, and 
was merely to the effect that, having in view the 
possibility that the duel might be fatal to him, 
and thinking that I ought to be made aware of 
the truth, he had prepared this packet, to furnish 
me with the evidence of it, in case of his de- 
cease. ‘Then came two other letters, addressed 
to him, and dated about two years back. I 
had little need to read them—the handwriting 
told me who the author was; but I read them 
through. They were both signed ‘‘ Hester 
Douglas ;” and their contents were such as to 
leave no reasonable doubt of the relation which 
the writer bore to Gordon at the time they were 
Written. .The blow had fallen. All Harry’s im- 
patations— all those suspicions that his words 
had suggested, but that I had never allowed my- 
self to entertain—were true. There was no 
need of farther evidence; but, as if to render it 
complete, there was the fourth letter still un- 
read, and I resolutely forced myself to read it. 
Even at that moment I found time to notice that 
it looked newer, less soiled, than the others: It 
was dated ‘‘Strada Stretta, Malta, February 2, 
18—” (the day that I had introduced Harry to 
Miss Cornewall), and ran as follows: 


‘¢ I knew it must come at last—that we should meet 
pn. Bat you will meer my secret, won’t you? 
Oh, Harry, for the sake of the love you once bore me, 
opane me. He knows nothing—need never know any 
thing. And I love him, Harry, and have put away 
the past with the old name. Why should you visit the 
sins of Hester Douglas upon 06k CORNEWALL ?” 


When I had finished reading the letters, I 
could not at once decide upon the next step. 


be again in Paris, to behol 


My brain was in a whirl, and for the time I 
seemed incapable of volition. At length, how- 
ever, I determined to adopt a suggestion con- 
tained in eae note to myself, namely, that I 
should forward the letters to Miss Cornewall. 
I inclosed them, therefore, in an envelope, togeth- 
er with a few lines from myself, telling her the 
circumstances under which they came into my 
possession, and intimating that, all things con- 
sidered, it would, in my opinion, be better that 
we should not meet again. From that day to 
this I have never seen Rose Cornewall ; but some 
twelve months afterward I heard that she had 
become a Roman Catholic, and had entered a 
convent at Naples. 

As for myself, I did not long remain on the 
station. ‘Ihe duel was a great deal talked about, 
and all sorts of reasons were assigned for it by 
popular rumor, and I was sick at heart, and not 
ambitious of notoriety. I wanted some place 
where I could see new faces and find new occu- 
pation. So within a month of the duel—as 
soon, in fact, as Gordon was out of danger—I 
ee to be superseded, and came home to En- 
& eo 


When I came to think coolly about it after- 
ward, it did appear somewhat extraordinary that, 


considering Harry’s renown as a shot, I should 


have come scatheless out of the affair. I had 
not been home long, however, when I made a 
discovery that perhaps accounted for his bad 
shooting. He was then, and had been for some 
time previously, secretly engaged to my sister. 
The whole thing came out when he invalided to 
England, and they were married shortly after. 
I do not know whether Harry ever made a clean 
breast t® his wife of what happened in Malta; 
but I am inclined to think that their second 
daughter, Itose (she is the mother of two chil- 
dren herself now), is not unlikely to benefit by 
the will of her crusty old bachelor uncle. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENDT. ] 

T would never be suspected that Paris had 

80 lately been besieged and bombarded, or 
that it had anffered from cold, hunger, and pest- 
ilence, and, still worse, the Commune and the 
petroleum incendiaries. The hotels are obliged 
to turn away guests from their doors, the fur- 
nished apartments are crowded to overflowing,’ 
and the streets are blocked up with carriages. 
After having been first forcibly banished from 
Paris by war, and then voluntarily by resent- 
ment and distrust, the most obstinate at last find 
that it is tiresome to live far from the great city, 
and have left their castles under the elastic pre- 
text of busigess. ‘Their oe business is to 

once more that much- 
abused but always beloved city, with which it is 
impossible to have more than a lovers’ quarrel, 
and to see her theatres, her museums, he ex- 
hibitions, her books, and her journals appearing 
over? hour. 

This resurrection of the great city is viewed 
from two opposite points of view by the pessi- 
mists and the optimists. ‘‘See how incapable 
this nation is of regeneration!” say the first. ‘‘ It 
can neither learn or forget any thing, and has 
returned to its diversions, its luxury, and its 
frivolous and extravagant habits! See the 
sumptuous equipages drawn by thorough-bred 
steeds, the magnificent dresses, the Champs 
Elysées thronged with a joyous crowd, the thea- 
tres filled to overflowing, and the exhibition of 
paintings, visited by fourteen thousand people in 
two days! What is to become of such a giddy 
people!” ‘‘Is it not admirable ?” cry the opti- 
mists, in turn. ‘* What vitality and elasticity 
there is in this nation that nothing can cast 
down, whose good humor naught can cloud, and 
whose trust in the future naught can shake! In 
spite of its burned villages, plundered cities, and 
hundreds of thousands of inhabitants slain and 
expatriated, not a trace of these calamities ap- 
pears on the surface. Commerce is prospering, 
manufactures are flourishing, all are earning 
their daily bread, every man has returned to his 
work full of eagerness and confidence; the ne- 
cessity of raising money in abundance to rebuild 
the ruins and to pay the heavy taxes stimulates 
the energies and imaginations of all, and in the 
end plundered France will find herself far richer 
than her spoilers.” 

The first are not wholly wrong, but the latter 
are quite right. It is certain that a community, 
especially 2 cosmopolitan community like the 
fashionable world of Paris, which, without being 
solely French, is-made up from every quarter of 
both continents—it is certain, I say, that this 
community can not change its tastes and habits 
in a few hours, or consent to wear sackcloth and 
ashes in patriotic mourning. The _ essential 
thing is that French society should be reorgan- 
ized on a sound basis, that it should set an ex- 
ample of comparative simplicity, that it should 
set up anew the barriers, so much disregarded of 
late, between the world of respectability and the 
demi- monde, and that the former should no 
longer copy the latter so closely as often to be 
mistaken for it. This is the consummation 
which we desire and expect. 7 

The trial of Marshal Bazaine is about to he- 
gin. It is reported that ho said, coldly, a few 
days since, ‘‘I shall be shot.” Whether this is 
true or not, it is certain that he js loudly con- 
demned by public opinion as having been the de- 
stroyer of France.: But what could have been 
expected from the Mexican intriguer — from 
him who sold the French munitions to the very 
men against whom they were designed to be 
used ? 

It is evident that Paris is full of attractions: 
first, the exhibition of paintings; then, in two 
months, the exhibition of useful articles, to 
which America will contribute a Jarge share; 
the trial of Bazaine; the investigation into the 


ward almost to the belt. 


bargains of the empire and the government of 
the 4th of September; the sessions of the Assem- 
bly, which are daily becoming more interesting, 
now that it is about to take action on the im- 
portant laws concerning military service and 
education—all these things furnish a surfeit of 
food for the curious spectators who are flocking 
hither from every quarter of the globe. 

The Paris modistes are well satisfied with this 
state of affairs. A feverish activity pervades the 
shops, and the work-women are kept busy day and 
night to prepare the exquisite costumes that are 
wanted for the summer—thongh these dresses 
will all be worn in France, since the fashionable 
world has universally decided not to go abroad, 
unless it be to Switzerland, to which country 
France owes a debt of gratitude. It is the same 
with the artists. A pianist, Camille Saint-Sciéus, 
who had intended to go to Germany to fill an 
engagement, was hissed off the stage the other 
evening at a popular concert, in spite of her tal- 
ent, and told to go back to Germany. 

Embroidery is the rage of the season. Silk, 
foulard, and crépe de Chine dresses are all em- 
broidered, sometimes with soutache laid on flat, 
but generally the embroidery is worked on the 
stuff itself, which is often entirely covered with 
it. Those who prefer a simple and rich style, 
choose color on color, or at most have the em- 
broidery a shade darker or lighter than the ma- 
terial ; but persons with fantastic tastes, and for- 
eigners, do not confine themselves within these 
limits. To give an idea of this style of dress, 
I will describe a costume devised for a great Rus- 
sian lady. ‘The skirt was of rose de Chine faye, 
with a wide scalloped flounce of écru silk. The 
flounce was interrupted in front, and the skirt 
embroidered all over en tablier with écru silk. 
Polonaise opening over this embroidery made of 
écru silk, edged with large scalloped points of 
rose de Chine silk. From each point a bouquet 
of embroidered rose de Chine silk extended up- 
ru corsage, embroid- 
ered wjth rose de Chine, worn over a rose de 
Chine vest embroidered with écru. Under the 
points of the polonaise was set écru fringed gui- 
pure. ru parasol, lined and embroidered with 
rose de Chine. Ecru rice straw bonnet, trimmed 
with a spray of roses. I forgot to say that the 
large loops of the belt, set ander the left side of 
the basque, were of écru ribbon fringed with 
rose. This is the type of a rich and a little— 
what shall I say ?—a littlé too remarkable cos- 
tume for pure Parisian taste. A true Parisian 
would have made the suit of two shades of gray 
or écru. 

The following black suit is more in conformity 
with general taste. Skirt of plain black taffetas, 
without trimming. Polonaise redingote of the 
same material, very long, loose in front, and 
falling straight. This redingote is edged with 
narrow gold-colored woolen guipure, not more 
than an inch and a quarter wide, and set on flat. 
The back of the redingote is draped in a pouf by 
means of large loops of black ribbon, and the 
fronts are turned back from the top to the bat- 
tom to form large revers. The half-fitting sleeves 
have a deep cuff, edged with gold-colored gui- 
pure, and trimmed with large bows of ribbon 
arranged inclusters of loops. Black straw bon- 
net with stfings lined with gold-colored silk, and 
trimmed with a cluster of buttercups. 

Many suits are seen made of printed percale, — 
composed in the following manner: Skirt of 
plain écru percale. YVPolonaise of écru percale, 
sprinkled with large black, white, or pale écru 
dots, the size of half a dollar. Other suits are 
made entirely, both skirt and polonaise, of blue 
percale, with large white dots. This style has 
an elegance in its simplicity which is truly 
Parisian, though not appreciated by every one. 

Dresses are also made of striped percale, over 
which is worn an over-skirt and bretelles. ‘This - 
costume, which is especially suited to young 
girls, consists of a skirt with high-waist and 
almost tight-fitting sleeves of ‘striped écru and 
russet percale, and over-skirt of russet mousse- 
line de laine, edged with a bias fold and notched 
flounce of the material. This over-skirt is draped 
in a pouf behind. Over the high-necked waist 
of the percale dress are worn wide bretelles of 
russet mousseline de laine, composed of a bias 
fold, trimmed on each side with a notched 
ruffie. In the back is set a large bow of the 
game material as the bretelles, and also edged 


- with a ruffle. 


It is still affirmed that velvet skirts will be 
worn all summer. I have seen one in prepara- 
tion for a summer dress (for a foreign lady) which 
I will describe: Skirt of light vert-de-gris velvet. 
Polonaise of grenadine of the same shade as the 
skirt, embroidered with large bouquets of a 
darker tint, and trimmed with very wide woolen 
fringed guipure of the same shade as the bou- 
quets. ‘Io vary this costume, polonaises are 
made of white muslin trimmed with white gui- 


‘pure insertion and edging, with a sash and bows 


of vert-de-gris ribbon. ‘This polonaise will also 
be worn over velvet skirts. It is said that this 
fashion of wearing velvet skirts in summer is in 
compliment to the Duchess de Montpensier, who 
is a Spaniard, velvet being worn in Spain in 
all seasons of the year. On the other hand, it 
is predicted that we shall be obliged to have fires 
all summer, and that consequently velvet will 
naturally be in season even in July. . 

. Bonnets are saucepans of straw or lace, and 
saucepans are never lovely. I know, indeed, 
that by an art of which none but Parisian mil- 
liners are capable, these bonnéts become almost 
graceful in their hands. But what would they 
not make if less grotesque shapes were adopted ? 
We see many of colored tulle, trimmed with 
blonde of the same color, in gray, rose, ancien 
blue, vert-de-gris, etc.; for all colors have a 
sickly or convalescent aspect; they are shadows 
of colors, ghosts of shades, attenuations of tints, 
which remain intangible. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 
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Garden Hat and Hoods, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Wuire Ficurep Jaconet Garpen Har. To 
make this hat cut of double stiff lace for the crown an oval 
piece ten inches long and eight inches and seven-eighths 
wide. y this piece in small pleats on the outer edge, at 
regular intervals, until it is wide enough to fit the head 
(twenty inches and a half in the original). Cover the crown 
with figured jaconet, which is arranged in several cross pleats 
for the middle of the crown. For the rim of the hat cut a 
straight strip of figured jaconet fifty-two inches long and 
five inches and three-quarters wide, and gather this strip, 
sewing in a piece of covered wire forty-four inches long on 
one side, a piece of similar wire thirty-one inches and a 
quarter long through the middle, and a piece 
of wire twenty inches and seven-eighths long 
on the other side. The ends of each piece of 
wire are overlapped half an inch and fastened, 
and the ends of the strip gathered in this man- 
ner are sewed up. Finally, set short pieces 
of wire covered with jaconet on the under side = 
of the rim at regular intervals; each piece of 





SHIRT FOR CHILD FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 


attern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL 
qn ® Figs. 52 and 5s. ‘ : 


wire extends from one outer wire of the rim to the other, and 
the crown and rim are overseamed together. The joining seam 
is covered by a Swiss muslin binding. The hat is bordered with 
two ruches of figured jaconet an inch and a half wide, which are 
arranged in box-pleats half an inch wide; the ruche on the out- 
side is hemmed on both sides a quarter of an inch wide, and the 
ruche on the inside is pinked very fine. The crown of the hat is 
surrounded with a pleated band of figured jaconet, which is edged 
with lace, and the ends of which fall loose in the back. A bow 
of jaconet is set on in front. An elastic braid keeps the hat in 


Pe Bend the hat thus finished in the shape shown by the 
ustration. 


Fig. 2.—Wuite Livey Garpsa Hoop. This hood is made 
of fine white linen, trimmed with guipure insftion seven-eighths 
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Biouse For Boy From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXV.,. 
, Figs, 69-73, : 


of an inch wide, white lace an inch and a quarter wide, and with. 


blue silk ribbon. Fig. 54, Supplement, gives the pattern for the 
hood. | +2 

Fig. 8.—Ecru OrcANpy Garpen Hoop. The trimming for 
this hood consists of écru lace and brown reps ribbon edged with 
similar lace. Brown gros grain ribbon strings, trimmed with lace, 
tie under the chin. Figs. 31-33, Supplement, give the pattern 
for the hood. ; | 


MODERN DINNER-TABLES. 


AX things considered, it may be owned that the modern din- 
ner-table, the table of to-day, approaches as nearly to the old 
Greek type as is compatible with the widely divergent character 
of the two civilizations. It certainly approaches the classic pat- 
tern in two valuable particulars—beauty and repose. ‘There is 
much to please the eye. Instead of the heavy silver dish-covers, 
behind which Theodore Hook and Sydney Smith began that file- 
firing of puns and paradoxes which was to last till tea- 
time, we now see bright blossoms and graceful green 
fronds of drooping fern, and rich ripe fruit, obviously 
piled up rather to be looked at than for any grosser pur- 
pose, and pretty vases, and here and there a flash of 
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Athenian standard. 
carry doves nestling among the folds of our robes. 
with chafrs, and do not loll on ivory couches among silken pillows. Nobody 
fans us with rustling palm leaves out of Syria, or with peacock feathers from 
the far Ind. No slaves swing censers simmering with the perfumes of 
Arabia. Music itself is not a very frequent addition to our joys, unless an 
organ-grinder catches sight of the illuminated windows and refuses to ‘* move 
We no more think of summoning our own flutists and lute-players 
to play soft airs behind a screen than we should dream of engaging the serv- 
ices of the Ethiopian serehaders, banjo, bones, and all, from the public- 
house where our coachmen drink their beer. 
dancers to perform in even the most elegant of ballets would now be voted 
After all, we understand the art of quiet 
Classic repose, especially in Rome, was 
quite compatible with making other people work very hard indeed for one’s 


1? 


on. 


an unpardonable anachronism, 
even better than did the ancients. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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_ Dress ror Bor rrom $90 8 YEARS OLD. . 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. EXVIL, Figs. 76-78. 
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Fig. 1.—WuitTe Ficurep Jaconet GARDEN Hat. 


crystal or a gleam of burnished metal visible through the flowers. 
personal preparations for the repast are not, it is true, quite up to the 
We neither wreathe our heads with blush-roses nor 
We content ourselves 


amusement. 


Fig. 2,—Wuite Linen Garpen Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIX., Fig. 54, 


tality of our grandfathers ! 


But what an improvement is the modern dinner over the coarser hospi- 
Surely it is better. to see aud sniff bright sweet 













B.LovusE For GIRL FROM 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see description in Supplement. 


Our 


The introduction of opera- 
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flowers and cool green leaves, to say nothing of hot-house 
pine-apples and blooming grape clusters, than to employ 
the same senses with reference to steaming sirloins of 
beef and smoking saddles of mutton. Why should it ever 
have been thought necessary that a monstrous fish should 
lie wallowing on his flat dish at one end of the table, 
seeming to gasp with his widely gaping mouth, while his 
round white eyes stared at the company in mute reproach? 
Why was it indispensable to balance this finny captive by 
a caldron of hot soup, euphemistically styled a tureen, 
and large enough to have contained a fatted calf in the 
form of mock-turtle? . And then the carving 
—the horrid sharpening of the knife with which 
some enthusiastic operators insisted on prelud- 
ing the ceremony, the cutting and slicing and 
dismembering of blameless fowls, the dissection 
~. of a quarter of lamb, or the sacrificial observ- 
<4... ance of carving a haunch of venison—are we 
Poy not well rid of these, and of the hideous ana- 
tomical talk to which they gave rise among 





INFANT'S ‘Warst.—[See Double Page. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
"No, XXXIL, Figs. 91-93, 


. 


some of the seniors of the party, the heroes of,a hundred ban- 
quets? That there should ever have been a time when society 
tolerated conversation about side-bones and alderman’s walks, 
and when a carver could be complimented on the neatness with 
which he made the transverse cut in performing on a saddle of 
mutton, or the unerring dexterity with which he articulated the 
joints of a wild-dack, seems odd to neophytes born under a milder 
system. ‘Then the drinking wine with this person and that, the 
nodding of heads and jerking of glasses that went on throughont 
the formidable léngth of the old-fashioned table; the delay be- 
tween the courses, when every. body sat helpless around a desert 
of white damask; the exuberant philanthropy with which host 
and hostesg ronjyyed their friends to eat and drink more than 
was good for them! Who ever presses a guést to eatnow? | Tha 
peine forte et dure is oyer, let us hope in perpetuity, and the new 
mode of dining saves Mr. and Mrs. Amphitryon what must have 
been a most laborious. task.. : 

There are admirers of old ways still, who regret, or who say 
that they regret, the antique’ observances of a more demonstra- 
tively hospitable age. The obsolete has never been without a 
faithful few to’ sing its praises. The adoption of forks was a 
national blessing; but we maybe sure that they, were not intro- 
duced without a protest on the part-of the Master Slenders and 
Justice Shallows of the day in favor of the good old English cus- 
tom of eating with no sharp instrument to assist the fingers in 
their, natural task. When horns gave place-to drinking-glasses, 
when porcelain plates replaced the platter of :hard wood and the 
trencher of greasy pewter, when dining-room floors were covered 
with Turkey carpets instead. of with rushes, the groans of some 
elderly Britons must have saluted the change. . To please every 
one is proverbially difficult, and we need not grudge the veterans 
of the mahogany the harmless luxury of grumbling at French 

‘*kickshaws,” flower-decked tables, and diners a la Russe. 

But as regards the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 

_ ber, there.is little doubt. but that our modern meal ap- 
- proaches as nearly as possible to the ideal of what a dinner 
should be, whatever grumblers may say about old times. 





Fig. 3.—Ecru Oreanpy Garpen Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs. 81-88, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vittace Bemz.—Tea, coffee, chocolate, or lemon- 
ade may be offered to your callers instead of wine. 
It is only necessary to offer plates with cake. 

G. W. B.—The magniiicent poem, ‘Dies Ire,” Is 
easily scceesible, both in Latin and English. We do 
not consider it worth while to reprint it in the Bazar 
with ita numerous translations, as you suggest. 

8 E. D.—Rub your hands with violet powder or 
» starch before putting on your gloves. —A godfather 
usually makes some gift to the child for which he is 
sponsor, the value of which depends naturally on his 
inclination and means. A silver cup 18 peculiarly ap- 
propriate. It is given before the ceremony.., : 

Miss E. R.-You know much better than we possibly 
can do whether you are likely to persist in your resolve 
to lead a single life, or whether your lover will persuade 
you in the end to regard him in a warmer light than a8 
asister, There can certainly be no harm in letting him 
make the trial; and if you do not pasa the ordeal, why, 
it may be all the better for your happiness. 

E. B. axp Orurrs.—Letters to Mr. George William 
Curtis may be addressed to the care of Harper & 
Brothers. 

Quin.—The poet laureate 1s literally a poet officially 
erowned with laurel. The custom of thus crowning 
poets is very ancient, and originated apparently with 
the Greeks, who honored the poets succeseful in mu- 
sical Contests witha laurel crown. The Romans copied 
the custom during the empire. It was revived in the 
twelfth century by the Emperor of Germany, Henry 
1V., who first bestowed the title. The firat poet lau- 
reate of much distinction was Petrarch, in the four- 
teenth century. Tasso died just as the honor was about 
to be conferred on him. Chaucer is reputed to have 
been the first poet laareate of England, the title having 
been conferred on him in 1867 by Edward III. Spenser 
was known as the laureate of Queen Elizabeth ; though 
this laureateship seems to have been rather a vague af- 
fair until James L, in 1680, conferred the title on Ben 
Jonson by patent, with a salary of £100 a year and a 
tierce of Canary wine, from which time to the present 
there has been a regular succession of laureates, ae fol- 
lows: Ben Jonson, William Davenanr, John Dryden, 
Thomas Shadwell, Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Law- 
rence Eusden, Colley Cibber, William Whitehead, 
Thomas Warton, Henry James Pye, Robert South- 
ey, William Wordsworth, and Alfred Tennyson. It 
was originally the custom for the poet laureate to 
write annual odes in return for the honor, but this 
was suspended at the derangement of George IIt., 
since when the incumbents have written only when 
and what they chose. 

Cambuiner.—We usually decline to answer ques- 
tions concerning cut paper patterns in this column, 
but we will take occasion to say here to you in par- 
ticular, and to our readers in general, that we only ex- 
change patterns where the mistake is our own, which 
was not the case in this instance. As your order spect- 
fied no measure, we sent you the average size, which 
was mailed before your second letter arrived—too late 
to rectify your neglect. Cut the pattern a little larger 
and it will answer your purpose. 

E. Cc. @. B—The back numbers are out of print at 
present. We will send them as soon as they are ready. 
The great influx of orders has been th> cause of the 
delay, which we trust that you and others of our 
readers will excuse. 

Many.—The prefix Miss or Mrs. is indispensable to 
business cards, in order to leave no doubt as to your 
address in the minds of strangers. 

S. S. M.—Gold ornaments are worn at weddings. 

R. & V. B.—The patterns are suitable for traveling 
suits, Get gray mohair at 50 cents a yard. 

Mus. H. S. W.—Sashes are but seldom worn. White 

braid 18 used on white piqué. 

J. W. M—lIron kilt pleats flatly, then raise them 
with a knife blade. We have no collar patterns. 

H. E. W.—Make your scallops about an inch and & 
half deep and three inches broad. Bind with a bias 
strip of the material 

Mrs. M. E. B.—The firat Dolly Varden fiats were 
caught up only in the aides, but the brims are now 
turned up in various ways, according to the fancy of 
the wearer. 

Motiy.—Make a Swiss muslin dress, with five 
hemmed rnuffies six inches deep on the skirt, and a 
Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise. Do not lme the 
waist. Get piqus, or else grenadine, for your little girl’s 
suit. Have the glass in your door lights painted, or 
else put up a shade of Swiss muslin, gathered top and 
bottom and laid in as fluting. If thisis not dark enough, 
line the muslin with rose-colored cambric, or else use 
thick white holland shades. 

S. M. A.—Many lapping ruffles on the lower skirt, 
with merely a facing on the upper skirt and basque, 
will be stylish trimming for your spring suit. 

E A. B—A suit of white organdy would be suitable 
for the house for one in deep mourning. : 

Anna J. C.—Deep kilt pleating on the lower skirt, 
with bias bands on the upper garments, will make 
suitable trimming for deep mourning. 
een yards of cretonne will make a polo- 

Be. 

M. A. B.—Make your black silk dress with postilion- 
waist and Dolly Varden over-akirt by pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 20, VoL V. 

Mes. L. R. M.—Stout ladies are wearing the Mar- 
guerite Dolly Varden, and they do not find it unbe- 
coming, as the great fullness behind is necessary now 
for a stylish tournure. 

C. M. J.—Blue plush is not worn for house sacques. 
Get cashmere instead. 

A. R. C.—Use the Marguerite polonaise pattern for 
a piqué dress for a stout figure. Trim with open- 
worked edging and insertion. Ruffles of the same, or 
else guipure lace and insertion, trim black grenadine 
moet stylishly. The pattern of suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. V., would be stylish for your grenadine. 

Mrs. J. 8S. T.—The pattern sent you is just what you 
want for the bombazine dress. The Marguerite Dolly 


Varden takes very little, if any, more cloth than the. 


Marguerite, and is bouffant enough to dispense with a 
large bustle, though it requires a support for the plain 
part of the polonaise just below the waist. 

Be.ttg Virw.—A white Swits muslin made with 
many gathered flounces on the skirt, an apron-front 
over-skirt and basque, also ruffied, is suitable for a 


Sie aia dress. The pink silk should be similarly 
made. 


N. Faxnre.—Read answer above to “Belle View.” . 


Make your black grenadine by suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. V. The plain but stylish over-ekirt of 
suit illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., is appropriate 
for bombazine. Make a Wattean sacque of black 
cashmere, and trim with jet galloon. If you prefer 
braiding, you should use black braid on a black 
_sacque. 


Iva anv Lavra.—Read answer to “Belle View” 
above. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A Hint to rue Worxine Man.—A man with a fam- 
ily, however poor he may be, owes it to his wife to vave 
her health and strength in every wa possible. He has 
no right to allow the mother of his children to wear 
her life out toiling with her needle to clothe her fam- 
ily. His duty is to buy the New°Wilson Under-Feed 
Sewing Machine, the best machine for family sewing 
ever invented, and he can buy one for fifty dollars. 
More than this, he can buy the Wileon Machine upon 
terma which enable him to pay for it in emall monthly 
installments that he can apae out of his wages without 
feeling the drain. He will get thereby a machine ca- 

able of doing every variety of family work in the most 
utiful manner, a machine that even a child can op- 
erate, and which will prove a permanent family blese- 
ing. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N.Y.; also for sale in 
ali other cities in the U.8.—[Com.)] 


SNE ETEEEEEENEa, 


Facts FOR THE Lapirs.— Mrs. H. B. Taxtor, 
Putnam, Ohio, has used her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine 14 years without repairs. 
In two weeks she earned with it $40, besides 
doing her own housework ; has stitched 80 yards 
in less than 2 hours. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. ] 


TE 


“Burnetr’s Toiet Preraxations will speak for 
themselves." —[(Charlestun Mercury.) 
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Coryvin@ bi takes the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upmerent with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally neefal for cutting patterns of all sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdenlers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only vy Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Hond Street, New York. Sold by Druggista. 


‘MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 718 Broadwa : Mr. James McCall, 548 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D. New York City. 
For Circular (free), address. “Mra C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


nr 
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LADIES’ stors~ 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
lication. If coos are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
tamps. ee tted to refer to Rev. O. B. thing: 
ham: E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cousart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co.;_C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Hh RTBURN, Flatulence, gnawing in 
the stomach, pain and rumbling in the bowels, 
craving for stimulants, disappear when Dr. WaLkKER’s 
Vinegar Birrers are taken. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Tape of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
jes on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam 

Chairs. Algo, Guipure and Potnt Laces, and materials 
for making the same. Novelties in Fringes Gimpe, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
opus and Crests designed @d embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic ste, at the lowest prices. 
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Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. . 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


a enn ee Ea 
ee. LEDGE HOUSE, Wells Beach, 

Waime.—Open June 10. Best house, most delight- 
ful location, and finest beach on coast of Maine. House 
erected 187 i, has e, airy rooms, single and en suite, 
lighted with gas, with wide halls, extensive verandas, 

th unobstructed sea view on three sides. Billiards, 
Bowling Alleys, Croquet Lawn; sailing and row boats, 
with poet eneers saddle and carriage horses. Quad- 
rille band {n constant attendance. Four hoursfrom Bos- 
ton, by Boston, Maine, & Eas 
rate, particular 
ply to DAVIS, 


tern R.R. Terme mode- 
to families and season boarders. ee 
ORCESTER, & CO., Wella Beach, Me. 
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S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 


V - by the most eminent physicians, U 
la by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. Li 


INFANTS. 


agli oa ea a ee ee ane 
TRAUSS’S WALTZES.—‘‘ 1001 Nights,” 
60c.; “New Vienna,” 60c.; ‘Green Mountains,” 
Faust, 75c.; ‘Oriental March,” Berge, 60c.; ‘* Roses 
Underneath the Snow” (New Sone , Danks, 85c. ; ‘f You 
Kissed Me” (very beautiful), Inelee, 35c. ; 
Loweesa,” Gua Phillips, 85c. ; ‘¢ @ood-Bye, Charile,” 
B0c Mailed. LOUIS BERGE, 80 East 14th St., N.Y. 


COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfun and 
Toilet Articles, pene 


A BNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. ¥. 





OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 


for 
LADIES, MISSES, AND INFANTS. 


- Embroidered French Organdie Overdresses. 

Embroidered Lawn Robes. 

Lawn Suits. 

Cambric and Pique Wispeee 

Children’s Embroidered ique Walking Coats. 

Misses’ Pique and Lawn Suits. 

Embroidered and Lace-Trimmed French Underwear. 
anes Trousseaux and Infants’ Wardrobes Made to 

er. 

French and German Corsets, Panniers, Hoop-Skirts, 

&c., &c. 


In view of the extensive alterations and large addi- 
tions now making to the present premises, and to make 
room for the largely increased 

FALL IMPORTATIONS, 
will continue to offer THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF 
THEIR ELEGANT and well-assorted stock of 

Fanc Summer Silks, Ja ese Silks and Poplins, 
Gaze A Soles, Gaze heinbrale rosgcee, ‘Avunires, 
Crepe de Chines, Chintz Foulards, Paria-P nted Gren- 
adines, Paris Organdies and Jaconets, Travelogs 
Mate Printed Cambrics, Cali Summer Shawls, 
&e., &c., AT AN IMMENSE REDUCTION. 

N. B.—Purchasers are er uested to in- 
spect these goods, as the R DUCTION will be found 
on EXAMINATION TO BE ACTUAL. 


EMBROIDERIES AT GREAT BARGAINS. 

__ The atocks of ; 

Paris-Embroldered Breakfast Sets, 

Hamburg Edgings and Insertings, 

Embroidered Muslin Bands, __. 

Embroidered Double-Linen Chemise Bands, 

Tuckinggs, Plaitings, Ruffings, &c., 

‘Have been largely replenished, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
Also, a Large Lot of 
PATENT DUPLEX PLAITINGS, 

Less than Half Price. 


SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS 

of Every Description. 

LADIES’, mS vie ae AND MEN'S 
.9 
An unsurpassed assortment of al] makes. 

GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
Linen, Muslin, and Traveling Shirts; all styles Col- 
lara, Cuffs, Cravata, Ties, , &c., &e. 
N. B.—Goods to order at short notice. 
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A MOST EXTRAORDINAR 


SACRIFICE 


Of Iron Grenadines. 
THE BEST MAKES IMPORTED. 
Warranted Pure Silk and Wool. 


1 Line, 50 cents; former price, 80 cents. 
1 Line, 60 cents; former price, $1. . 
1 Line, 70 cents; former price, $1 10 


Pure Silk and Wool, 2 Yards Wide. 


1 Line, $1 25; former price, $2 25. 
1 Line, $1 50; former price, $3. 
1 Line, $1 75; former price, $3 50. 


The above prices show the actual reductions made 
by us within one month. . 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


Corner Broadway and Waverley Place, N.Y. 


a 











SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


98 inches jong, weight 234 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% 0z., iow 50. 
32 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 
32 inches long, wéight 4 oz., only $13 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sete. Nata- 


H Al Rk HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 





ral curly. 

Size, My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 
Medium..........-. BT OO... cece cee eees $10 00 
Large......-+-e06 BOO... cccccccccees 12 00 
Extra Large....... 10 00. ..sccccveccees 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
No. 1.—-18-inch Hair, only. .....--+0--++- ¢1 50 
BiH 8 cece eee eens 2 00 
a: oe) ee 8 00 
“4-04 ° ror ree ic @Reae 8 50 
“ 6—26 “ 66 8 fen ctecwecees 450 
Every lady should embrace this 0 portunity, and 


purchase hair goods from the only 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. ~ 687 Broadway, near Amit 8t. 
New York City. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered jetter or P. O. money order. 
Correspondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. 


importer who 
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NEW DESIGN 




















ite only ; 
H.W.COLLENDER*™” PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 


- ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST, SENT BY MAIL. 
EE —e 





BUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Stockings, Belts, 
Braces, &c., ally for Ladies’ uee, at ™ ‘ley’s 
Hard-Rubber Truss” Estab’ts, 737 Broadway, N. Y., & 
1347 Chestnut St., Phila. Careful and correct adjust- 
ment. Experienced Lady in attendance. 






Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimpies and ali 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. renty-five 

cents ae 06k. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 Collece Place. New York. 


gend it to us. 


[Jue 29, 1872. 
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FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 





La Perichole Polonaise is a rare selection from our 
last budget of Paris styles. It causes us to forget all 
others as we look upon ft. It le one of those standard 
combinations of ART that NEVER fails of victory in 
holding its own ground when all its companions have 
a away. e predict a glorious reign for it. No 

need hesitate to decide upon it for the costume 
which she wishes to wear the coming Fall and Win- 
ter, for we assure her that it will be largely imported in 
ready-made suits by our costume importers, in about 
SEVEN WEEKS, when (the Summer trade over) per 
will not expose it to view until their FALL OPENING. 
We point to this PARTICULARLY to show those un- 
acquainted with us that we are furnishin the pattern 
of it FULLY THREE MONTHS IN ADVANCE of 
the BEST and most pce source of getting Paris 
styles. It requires eight yards of 24-inch gc All 
sizes. Price of Pattern, including a CLOTH MODEL, 
which shows exactly how to make and put it eet 
and how it will look when finished, ONE DOLLAR. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To any person who will cut this 
advertisement out and inclose it with ONE DOLLAR 
to us, we will mail to them this baler with the Cloth 
Model and the Hermosa Fichu No. 1046. And we will 
send them SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN 
BAZAAR FOR ONE YEAR FREE! . Now is the 
time to subscribe for the beat FASHION MAGAZINE 


‘IN THE WORLD! AND THE ONLY FASHION pub- 


lication that imports styles and furnishes patterns of 
them. WegiveaC MODEL with every pattern, 


Ores 
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Dolly Varden Polonaise is the charmin novelty of 


the season, and becomes the decided favorite of all who 
see it, when Dolly Varden s—much in vogue—or 
any kind of wash material is used. By unbuttonin 
the lapels at the side and back, and loosening the bel 
it becomes a plain Pelisse, without pleat or gather; 
by readjusting again it is transformed into an elegant, 

ht-fitting Polonaise. As this change can be mad 
in lees than THREE MINUTES, and as it requires 
only six yards of yard-wide Roces. it is easy to see why 
it is so highly honored. All sizes. Price of pattern, 
including a C H MODEL, which shows exactly how 
to make CE it together, and how it will look when 
finished, ONE DOLL 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To any person who will cut 
this advertisement out and inclose it with ONE DOL- 
LAR to Se will mail to them this pee with 
the Cloth Model and the HERMOSA FICHU No. 104 
AND we will send them SMITH’S ILLUSTRAT 
PATTERN BAZAAR FOR ONE YEAR FREE! 
NOW ia the time to subscribe for the best FASH ION 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! AND THE ONLY 
FASHION publication that imports styles and fur- 
nishes patterns of them. We a a C H MODEL 
with every pattern. B ETTE SMITH 
914 Broadway, New York. 


1046 

HERMOSA FICHU. A convenience and a novelty 
for an outaide garment—made in Grenadine, Swiss, 
Silk, Cambric, Poplin, &c. Very frequently in White 
or Black Lace, and worn with’ various costumes for 
house or etreef. It is in very great favor at present. 
Requires about one and a half yards of 24-inch goods. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


SMITH'S 


Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 


Published at 914 Broadway, New York, 
Is just the kind of a Work upon Fashions and practical 
in Dressmaking that every lay NEEDS. 


It tmporte styles SIX KS in ADVANCE of 
COSTU MERS. 

ga~ “I consider your Bazaar of infinitely more value 
to me than ALL ?HE OTHER fashion publications 
combined.” : . 

sw “Your styles bear ample evidence of being 
GENUINE importations.” 


gw “Your INVENTION of giving a cloth model 
with each pattern to show how to make and put it to- 
gether is the GRANDEST improvement ever made tg 
render patterns useful to ALL.” 
The above is the substance of the testimony of thou- 
sande that ponr into us through the mails. 
We will BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION with 
the SENT NUMBER! 
Single copy mailed for 25 cents. 
NOTICE.—Cut the part of the Special Offer out and 
Address 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 
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The PEAKE BRAND 
of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs now com- 
mand universal approbation. 

The distinctive qualities 
which have gained for these 
goods such great favor and 
unprecedented demand are, 
I. They are all pure 

Linen, even to the low- 

est grade. 

Il. They are made of 

— the best material. 
IIT¥. Their fine texture & uniform quality. 
IV. Their great strength and durability, 
which make them superior to all others. 

These are sold by most of the Dry-Gooda 
Merchants in all the cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 

¢#~ Purchasers will know them, as a Mountain 
Peak, peereny like the above, is stamped on each 
dozen and piece. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp ro Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER KELNG PRINTED ON 
FAOM BEPARATEK PLIKOK OF THE PATTERN, $O as to be ad- 

usted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
s taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 








chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
2 Vol. IV. 

LADY’S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 1 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... 8 36 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... a 7%, 


MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years old) - 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

D. VORIE Ol cs san ces dendeccuses naneeeane tacit “ 2 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALKE- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

SATE GOT ica cat ea belkin ben oh ane's fi Gemmenles " 

BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to 9 years old). ‘* 31 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

Tram: 8 to" 1G: Vente O10): .6 50 kiedsss wees aves 38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. * 35 
See POLONAISE WALKING 


Saeed dhasire wet 9.6/0.9 80 amok a qabawoude pis © 87 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “© 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

Bi 16 Fears O1G). sv ncaraiascicvsveussseswnes “* 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
BMORING- CAP oc voseas es caancsheascusneds “* 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt....... iene ae 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt....,. ** 49 


“WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouge, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 
MARGUERITE VEST'-POLONAISE WALK- 


IN BEL 5 0nd cvilsad cdwowee heeviere ness aaaeas * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 
Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basqne, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ ee 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers).........ccccsscccrees “ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt ..........sscccccess Stawaes a 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... on 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt........... Mrs 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape........... Sis sdeaaens eS 


TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... S33 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

ekirt, and Walking Skirt..........-..seeeees ie 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old)............ DiGeOcewns “ 25 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 

BRIE ood cds dc Seccccaadensd se nesebdseveetee.ac *: ST 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE €ENTS. Nine 
Peiterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


cifv the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 









A DOMESTIC 


Luxury. 


A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


LIFETIME.” 


' Address = a 
“DOMESTIC” § M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 
I 


i ya __ HORACE WATERS, 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELODEONS, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


i Don’t like the “ Star-Span zled Ban- 
RA SCAL ner,” because it shows up uacks, 
humbugs, swindlers, &c., &c. 


Its ‘*‘ Rogues’ Corner” 
will aave you MON Only 75 cents a year, and an 
elegant Prang Chromo free. Specimens,6 cents, <Ad- 


dress ‘‘ Banner,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


ee 


| 
ch 





good drug stores. 


REACHING the NORTH POLE. 


It is claimed that the North Pole will certainly be reached by one of the ex- 
peditions now in search of it. Suppose it should be, and the American flag 
should be hoisted there, to revolve with the axis of the earth once in twenty- 


ro “}) four hours (!), what then? Would the discovery be one-tenth as valuable 
LT l, ER to the world in general as 
SS TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


is to the sick and suffering? Is not an 
indigestion, constipation, nervousness, bilious complaints, and all manner of 
internal disturbances arising from oor Wie more wae to mankind 
than the location of the Pole? Rather! e true article 


ble preparation, that will cure 


is procurable at all 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed, Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
a more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and wi 
\ . imperfect and ir- 
<> regular - worked 
<= button-holes. 
| They give uni- 
\ versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say the 
Pewee are worth their 
“@ weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
“ with full direc- 
S by mall, post aid, 
»Y ’ Pp 
on receipt of 56 
_ . - cents. Local and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
clea, Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum S8t., 
Hartford, Conn. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 








= 
— — 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 


Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instrue- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and isunsurpassed forthe yse of 


AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 

Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
to BENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
| S49—851 Federal & 142 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
) Wm. Y. Epwakps, 548 Broadway, N. Y; 
ay KELLY HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market St’ 
Philadelphia; J. F. Epwarns, 190 N. Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef~ 











WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Mannfacturers, are propered to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 


SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 























GP Moulton Rolls, 
E > | fj Most Durable; 
y —enovioence — jENCE — Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
SS = Easiest Work- 
ing; 
——= CurvedClamp, 
° do BLE onto lls Holds Firmest; 
2 
Metal Journal 
Casings, 


NO WEAR OUT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


_You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We anuswer—lt costs 
- Jess than to make any $600 
™ Piano sold through Agents, al] 
5 of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
| We have no eg but ship 
Pa direct to fam at Factory 

5 price, and warrant Five Years. 
end for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you er eer). using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U. 8. Plano Co., PES Pencaewoe. Maw Vork, 





BUUK AGEN'L'S WAN'T ED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


eee st—Os = —_ 
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500 PHoToGRA PHS of Distinguished per- 








sons sent postpaid for 50 cents. dress 
WM. L. DOWNES, Box 187, Troy, N. Y. 





GENTS Wanted,.—Agents make more money at | 


work for us than at ree else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 








Hole Cutters. Sample25c. A. Day, Detroit, Mich. 


‘both sexes under 10. On receipt of pos 


ferson St, Chicago :—Manufacturer’s Agents. : 





ADIES wanted to sell Sikver-Plated Button- | Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprieters of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su sion 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
bave carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
e stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
ane In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we Se ae as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, addréss 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Reaa the foi- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the eae the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk abont the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different opergtions, 
such as hemming, felling, eenerine, Senokeing, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gu 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

Jeats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 

e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 

dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 

Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 

Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B, SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





No. 822, Front and Back View 

Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. 

sizes, 80 to 46 inches bust measure. 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 

showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 


Nine even 
Sent on receipt 


&c., required, with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. H r’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the t: being 
a Guide ae Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, ately, pt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switeertand, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. W. Pemproxe Fert- 
nivGe, Author of “‘Harper’s Phrase-Book," ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Eighty Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. (Just Ready.) 

z 

LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuan es Lever, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley," &c. Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


3. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Parmer, M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Pagal ith Maps and numerous IIlus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 


4. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wa. Friaae, Author of ‘Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards," &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, $0 cents. (Just Ready.) 

5. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Groxex Cur- 
T1U8, Professor in the University of Felpzig. Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. Edited b 
Ws. Smitn, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $200. (Just Ready.) 

6. 

IS IT TRUE?’ Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man." Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. (Just Ready.) 

7. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Paruir Ssitru, B.A. With Woodcuts.. 16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 

8. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spenorr F. Barrp, with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 

9. 

ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 

Brovucuam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
10. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wa. J. Rotrz, A.M., formerly Hea 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 


each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. 


11, 
TALMAGE’S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Witt Tatmaar, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
_ernacile. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
12, 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Oxtver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 8vyo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Cuvzziewit. With 59 Illustrations. 8yo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


18. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
zy the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of ‘‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley." Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

14. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 
15. 

LORD BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lozp Brovanam. Written by 
Himself. Complete in 8 vols., in a Box, 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00 per vol. 





ee Harren & Broruesrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ga Harper's CaTaLocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
5 MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE. 


Wonderful, Unique, Puzzling, Odd, St e. Send 
stamp for fostaae to AMS & CO., Boston. 


MONEY Check outta. Catalogues, samples, and 








full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spenoer, Brattleboro, Vt. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Hanper’s Magaztnx, One Year......$4 00 
Harpen's WeErkty, One Year...... 400 
Harpre'’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrrr’s WEEkty, and Harper's 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra of either the MAGAZINE, WERKLY, OF 

Bazar will Ne bette gratis for every Club of Five 

Supsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MagazinF, or 20 cents for 
the WreExLy or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


Tras FoR ADVERTISING IN HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha ’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Liney Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. A 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER'S 
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“HOW SHOULD I MY TRUE. LOVE KNOW FROM ANY 
OTHER WOMAN?” 
** Er—what Color did you aay your Carriage Wheels were?” 
!” 


“Green, picked out with Re 
‘“*Er—Thanks! I shall Look out for’em in the Park!” 


AN EARLY QUIBBLE. 


Grorce. ‘' There, Aunt Mary! what do you think of ‘tat? J drew the Horse, and Ethel drew the Jockey !” 
Aunt Mary. “‘H’m! But what would Mamma say to your drawing Jockeys on a Sunday?” —» 
Grorce. “Ah! but look here! We've Drawn him Aiding to Church, you know!" 


After a recent examination of female teachers of , 


FACETIZ. 


A youne lady has brought a libel snit agairst her 
mother, as the only means to get a mother-in-law. 


eee 
PaoverstaL Pemosopny.—aA notorious young thie 
when asked by a clergyman to reform, remarked that 


he had heard: le say, ‘* ge before honesty,” and 
quite believed e sentimen 
a ee 


THE PLAINT OF AN ANGRY LOVER. | 
He culleth comfort from the use of Elizabethan expletives. 

Zounds! must I think how oft, of yore, 

We pledged our falthless plights; 
What time we roamed by the silvery. shore, 
moon reat moon aoa eo nights "igh 

ame! how you'd gaze on 

"and vow to be ever rue! . , 
For the stars might fade, or the sea run dry, 

But you'd never change—not you! 


And now you have wedded, perfidious jade! 
“4 coach and a ceo fat; think, 
ut, marry come up! do you false maid, 
I shall sleep the worse for that? 

Full many a fish in the take there bin, 
As as in net delay’th; 

And I wot of a wench with fairer skin, 
And far sunnier locks, 1’ faith! 


But never will I trust brown eyes: 
Woe worth the ill-omened da 
That ever I longed for the glittering prize ! 
Alack! and a-well-a-day ! 
Go to! I abhor your treacherous art, 
And your soft deceptive looks; 
Your image I tear from my bursting heart— 
ins! and Gad zooks! 
meme 
Dieeorions ror Famrime.—Never faint when you 
arealone. Always select some good opportunity. The 
more persons there are about you, the more successful 
will be your fit. Never faint more than once in the 


| mind by the following advertisement, 


Ohio some of the unsuccessful candidates complained 
that injustice had been done them, whereupon the ex- 
aminers were so cruel as to publish extracts from the 
papers written by the rejected applicants. The follow- 
& ie a few specimens: “ The food is first masticated 
and then passes through the phalanx;” “ Respiration 
is the sweating of the body ;” “‘ The chest is formed of 
two bones, the sternum and spinal cord ;” “‘ Emphasis 
is placing more distrees on some words.” One candi- 
da says that ‘Vi ia obtained its name from the 
virgin ;” another that “it was so named from 
Victoria g it a Virgin State.” 
ee 


Tus Last Ixvention.—A paper says the late Mr. 
Dickens is to be ‘‘ monumented.” 


ae 
In the county of Argyll there is a small country inn 
bearing the laconic name of Druimtighmhicillechattan. 
Ee 
An Irish lecturer of note solemnly said, one 
‘Parents, you may have children, or, if you have net, 
your daughters may have.” 
eee 
What a picture of anxious love defending its object 
ta siege of importunities is brought before the 


from a 
Weatern paper ! 

‘‘ EneaGep.—Miss Anna Gould to John Candal, ri 
Marshal, both of Leavenworth, Kansas. From th 
time henceforth and forever—until Miss Anna Gould 
becomes a widow—all young men are requested to 
withdraw their particular attentions.” 


a 
What flower should be the emblem of Trath ?—The 
Li(e)lac. 


emsaceerne pines mess 


Horn-aMEntTaL.—Old Hornblower was very 
Dig Sout being entirely a self-educated man. Sneer- 
well, who overheard said, ‘Ah, I understand— 
you were at the school where every man was his own 


qe oe 


Tux Prixogss or roe Asturias (not Donna Isabel’s 
sia, peat ye recommend the perueal of the Infanta’s 
ba string, from the Almanach de Gotha, to the 

es who, like Mra, Deborah Pee tent be 
in a christening fix: Blanche-de-Castile, Marie-de-la- 
Conception, Thérése-Francoise-d’ Marguerite- 
Jeanne, ae Charlo Louise, Fernande, Adel- 
gonde, Elvire, Idelfonsa, J osephe-Michelle, 
brielle, Raphaelle, etc., mille e quattro, as Morart’s 
and Lord Byron's hero would say. The Cess Was 
born on the 7th of June, 1870. = 


Ee 
Many hands are employed in printing, but we have 
seen a foot-print. 


oe 
A coun says: “‘ The credit system has been 
cargied eure fine point in some of the rural dis- 


tricts, if we may ju from the following dial 
said to have Peony Gora between a customer ae 


_the pre rietor: ‘Haow’s trade, square?’ ‘Wa’al, cash 
¥ 
’ dort an 


der dull naow, major. Betsy Nipper has 
a worth of tea, and got trusted for’ it till 
pullet lays.’” 


a 
THE BACK TRACK. 
Youru. “I say, cabby, will this road take me to 


‘Harlem ?” 
). ‘Harlem? Eh? Oh yes, 


her 


- Cassy (considering' 
id i See ast depart). “* Thanks—much 
OUTH eparing . uc. 

obliged—thanks !” 
Cassy (suddenly). “Bat you'll hev to turn round 

and 4 the other way.” : 
(Youth stands ettll for Afteen minutes, and then doesn't 
) Ce 


To maKB A Torx Man appear F'at—Call after him, 
and he will then look round. 
e omnia 
‘* Bulwer,” a contem remarks, “ says that pov- 
erty is only an idea.” It's a very ped idea, and one we 
should not care to entertain. e prefer the real, es- 
pecially in property. : 


Juper. ‘Well, you are fond of eng: if I should 
let you steal now, what would you steal 7” 
1s0NEB. “I would steal away, your honor.” 


i 
Never write secrets with a quill pen—it might split. 


a aaieiEED. 7 caaheeneTeE 

ReasonaBi_e.—The doctors’ coachmen in Edinburgh 
are opening op tion to Sunday labor. Sup- 
e invalids first, and atrike against San- 
ay illneas. The doctors would then be able to con- 
cede the point to their coachmen. If the invalids 
won't strike, the coachmen had better get an act for 
unishing people for being ill on Sundays introduced 

to Parifamert. 





THE JURY-LAW VICTIM. 


SumMonEp to serve on a jury! 
Oh, I shall go to the bad! 
Driven, with distraction and fury, 


Ruin in prospect, stark mad. 
D from the work that’s my living, 
Other men’s business to mind 
I shall no thought have for gi 
Save to my own, left behind. 


Truly to they may swear 

Off ine ce iovineat hen tone 
While my anxieties tear me, 

What can I be but forswom ? 


inl 
Jule oy chante hoe a ie uld me— 
ou e could hang 
. Nenght of my mind will obtain.. 
As for all criminal cases, 
I shall the prisoner acquit, 


Like a deaf man’s while my place is; 
Give the doubt’s benefit. 
And in all civil, as hearing ‘ 


Not either side what they say, 
I shall toss up, that sppearing 
. Nearest for me the right way. 


If pore have juries attention 
- _ Pay your confounded 
Preas men by fortune, or pension, 
Freed. from life’s personal cares. 
Idle is all adjuration 


Women think that ribbons are made to be looked 


same evening, as there may be a falling off in the sym- 
at; men believe they ought to be handled. - 
a ee 


. pathy on the second riment. A woman should 
not only faint well, but be above soe Be very 
careful, theréfore, never to risk a faint unless you have 


‘ np 
Too O.p.—A school-mistreas, while taking down the 
names and ages of her pupils and the names of their 


At Cheyenne the belle of the evening was Miss W—. oe at the nning of the term, asked one little 


some object in view. She was dreased faultlessly in a -woolsey of the |. fellow what his father's name was. ‘Oh, you needn't When the adjured are not free. 
_— oe palest shade of café au lait, cut en and trimmed | take down his name; he is too old to go to school to a So much for the administration 
A Hamuezovs Man—A coffin-maker. with Chicago relica. 


woman,” was the reply. ' Of justice you'll get out of me! 
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THE MORNING CONCERT. 


SWELL (doesn't cave for music himse(/). ‘'My dear, is thie—ah [ yatuns}~ 
e Te-dium ovar?’ ‘ 


: KEEN. 


(Commencement of the Croquet Season. South Wind, and Shower every half hour.) 
THe MAJOR WONDERS WHEN Miss Myrtig witt Givg iT uP! 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Sea-side Suits, making indelible ink with preparation water: | two ounces of soft water, and a little gum-arabic. | nent as long as the material itself lasts. Not 


Fios, 1-4 ‘Take fifty grains of lunar caustic and half a dram | Wet the linen with this, and iron when half dry. | only these, but many articles of clothing, such : 5 
s Z : of gum-arabic, and put them into half an ounce Toilette covers, tidies, and counterpanes can | sacques and aprons, may be decorated in the 
Fig. 1.—Black silk skirt, trimmed with a wide | of soft water; also indigo the size of a pea. Let | be ornamented with a variety of geometrical or | same manner. For toilette covers use fine jean, 


box-pleated flounce and folds of the material. | it stand a few days before using it. For the | floral designs for centre-pieces, corners, and | piqué, or marseilles; but for a counterpane the 
Polonaise of écru poplin with Pompadour figures, preparation water, take one ounce of saleratus, | borders all around, and these will remain perma- | only material wide enough will be sheeting muslin, 


trimmed with rahe ey . ra 
black velvet rib- =~ _ | : gf Sst gene eee . = . 


which should be 
of the finest and 


- ~ 


bon and ball ~ — , -: Peasy Seas ee eS. SSS SN thickest “kind. 


fringe. White 
cashmere man- 
telet, trimmed 
with black vel- 
vet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Buoff 
pongee skirt 
with three 
flounces. Polo- 
nuise of striped 


ve is} 
os te) ‘hi ; 
‘oi it] 1) ae } i 


First wet the 
portions upon 
which the de- 
signs are to be 
drawn with the 
preparation wa- 
ter, and iron 
them until en- 
tirely dry and 
smooth ; the 


buff silk gauze. Hilly hd Mee aes gum in the wa- 
Fig. 3.—Suit WH) }/ | tie ter will give it 
oF Biack SILK. thee: sufficient _ stiff- 


The - skirt is 
trimmed with a 
wide _flounce, 
which is bor- 
dered on the up- 
per edge with 
two ruffles turn- 
ed toward each 
other ; the seam 
of these ruffles 
is covered by a 
wide strip of 
black _— velvet. 
The over - skirt 
and  basque- 
Waist are trim- 
med in a similar 
manner. Straw 
hat, trimmed 
with a_ tulle 
scarf, ribbon, 
and flowers. — 

Fig. 4.—Girl's 
dress of blue 
and white fig- 
ured masiin. 
Sash of blue silk 
ribbon. White 
cashmere jacket 
and hood, trim- 
med with velve} 
ribbon and sou- 
tache. 








' Indelible 

_ Drawings. 
EN -and-ink 
drawing is 


too well under- = 


stood to require 
any minute de- 
scription here; 
but perhaps I 


may be able to « 
suggest some — 
new uses for the = 
same that will - 
interest those of © 
our housekeep- 


ers who like to 
make whatever 


is pretty and at. = 


the same time 
useful, 
Indelible ink, 
if bought in the 
asual little bot- 
tles, is too ex- 
pensive to be 
used freely ; but 
by manufactur- 
ing it one’s self, 
by the following 
recipe, it will 
cost but a trifle 


to make a pint 
‘of it, and will 
‘be found always 


convenient for 
marking linen. 
Recipe for 


WT ddd 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SEA-SIDE SUITS. 


4 . . ~ 4 


ness, and ren- 
der it as firm as 
paper to write 
upon. Use a 
fine quill pen or 
else a glass one, 
as the ink will 
act upon a me- 
tallic one and 
spoil the color. 

In beginning 
these drawings 
youshould en- 
deavor to ac- 
quire _ boldness 
anda firm touch, 
for to have con- 
fidence in your- 
self is of great 
importance in 
all impromptu 
drawing. You 
may produce 
very pleasing ef- 
fects, although 
they may vary 
slightly from 


SS your original 


plan. . Perhaps 
you intend this 
flower to be a 
rose, but a mis- 
take, a wrong 
stroke of the 
pen, may alter 
its shape, so that 
the rose becomes 
impossible. A 
little ingenuity 
will. convert it 
into a pink or a 
dahlia, or per- 
haps a leaf or 
bud. Nothing 
is easier than 
to originate new 
varieties of all 
sorts of flowers 
having graceful 
tendrils and del- 
icate tracery 
about them, and 
although none 
but, , yourself 
know their ex- 
act species, they 
willnevertheless 
please all who 
come to exam- 
ine the work. 

A pretty va- 
riety may some- 
times be intro- 
duced by means 
of a few fern 
impressions, the 
process for 
which was de- 
seribe.l in a for- 


= mer number of 


the Bazar; for 
our present pur- 
pose, however, 
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449 


the same kind of indelible ink should be used to 
spatter around the ferns, and that will render 
them as permanent as any other part of the de- 
sign. Nothing could. be more beautiful as a 
centre piece for a counterpane than one of these 
groups of ferns, with the groundwork of splat- 
.tered ink becoming fainter and paler on the outer 
edges until it is lost in the fine white of the orig- 
inal material. Sometimes corner pieces to cor- 
respond may be connected by a border of broken 
bars, around which the pen-and-ink drawings of 
vines and flowers may entwine as a trellis. Be- 
fore attempting any piece of work it would be 
well for the operator to practice well upon paper 
until considerable expertness is attained. 

When the drawing and work are completed 
they should be pressed with a warm iron, and ex- 

sed to the sun and air for several days before 
being washed. 
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ga WITH the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Fourth Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at,a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HarPErR’s WEEKLY. 








Yen” Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Postil- 
ton-basque Polonaise, with Apron Front and Ad- 
justable Demi-trained Skirt, illustrated on page 
449 of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 455- 

Mar” Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
great variety of Bathing Dresses, Caps, Slippers, 
Belts, Bags, etc., for Ladies and Children; 
Ladies Swiss Muslin, Organdy, and Crépe de 
Chine Mantillas, Fackets, and Scarfs; Breakfast 
and Evening Caps, Garden Hoods, Foulard, Pique, 
Organdy, Challie, and Silk Dresses; Boys’ and 
Girl? Summer Suits, Sachels, Pen-Wipers, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc. ; with brilliant literary and 
artiste attractions. 





HOME LIFE. 


NE of the first observations made by the 

European when visiting this country is 

concerning the absence of home life in all 
the cities and larger towns. 

This statement seems rather surprising to 
us on the face of it, and we prepare our 
minds instantly to refute it, declaring that 
in order to do so it is only necessary to point 
out the fact that it has not yet been found 
possible to acclimate among us the system 
of living on separate floors instead of in 
separate houses. If there is any thing the 
Anglo-Saxon prides himself upon, we say, it 
is his home—his castle and his stronghold 
—and one of his most stinging reproaches 
against his hereditary opposite, the French- 
man, is that in all the language of the latter 
there is no single word equivalent to the 
word Home. 

Nevertheless, if the Frenchman has not 
the word, he has the thing. He marries, he 
rears his children, he has total seclusion on 
his flat—for we are speaking of the men of 
cities—and the people above and the people 
below have no more knowledge of his loves 
and dissensions, his joys and sorrows, than 
they would have if he lived in Nova Zem- 
bla, unless he chooses to allow it. If he has 
not a whole building to himself, he has his 
family to himself, and in that one fact lies 
the essence and quintessence of home. 

The Anglo-Saxon in England can boast a 
similar enjoyment of domestic privileges ; 
but the same individual in America seems 
to have undergone a sea-change, and to be 
very well able to relinquish that for which 
his ancestors fought, bled, and died. 

When our young men and maidens are 
making up their minds to marry, the first 
question with them, as we shall tind if we 
tuke pains to note, is not of the price of the 
house they are to live in, but of the price of 
board; after that, wedding outfit, wedding 
journey, wedding presents have attention. 
Of course it is meant at some time in the in- 
definite future to own a house, but not while 
the purse is unable to meet exactly the house 
desired, with all the appurtenances, conven- 
iences, and luxuries that might content a 
niillionaire. Till that can be had, no thought 
of a modest mansion, simple now as the sim- 
ple needs, and te be enlarged by-and-by with 
occasion; and hardly an idea of life in the 
suburbs, away from the whirl of the city, the 
theatre, the park, the street, the ball. But 
one room in a boarding-house, and at most 
two rooms, are supposed to auswer all pur- 





poses; and there is hardly a maiden of the 
number who does not think the indolence 
of boarding far preferable to the occupation 
of housekeeping, and boarding in a hotel to 
be an actual realization of the wildest dreams 
of bliss. 

It_is true that in such life the plague of 
servants, which has been pronounced bad as 
any that plagued the Egyptians, is partially 
avoided; but only partially, for if people 
were willing in their own houses to put up 
with the neglect and inattention that they 
are obliged to overlook in boarding, and 
that they do overlook, whether obliged or 
not, in a sense that another is responsible, 
there would be no question of servants, and 
no need to agitate the axiom that a good 
mistress makes a good maid.. But we can 
think of no other advantage that is gained 
by the refusal to take on the care and man- 
agement of a house. Idleness has its allure- 
ments, and the ability to rent one-twéntieth 
of a brown stone front, when weighed with 
the ability to rent the whole of a less preten- 
tious abode, is too sure to predominate by 
the additional make-weights of pride and 
vanity in being seen to come out of a pa- 
latial building in a palatial neighborhood, 
making the acquaintances proper to the 
place, and feeling one’s self as good as any 
body. But it speaks poorly for human na- 
ture if there are not greater attractions yet 
in the sweet home industries, in the hope of 
pleasing another animating every action, in 
the exercise of the necessary administrative 
skill, and of the ingenuity which fit econo- 
mies require in every household. The deco- 
ration of a room, with slight outlay of any 
thing but handiwork, which shall give a new 
grace and character to the place; the prepa- 
ration of a dish that shall be a delicious sur- 
prise at dinner; the freedom to exercise hos- 
pitality and invite a guest, and never feel it 
in the quarterly bills; the ability to have 
food for the poor who knock at the door; 
the privacy of home, if one partner or the 
other prove eventually not all the fancy 
painted in matters of ill temper, of jealousy, 
of selfishness, of flirting, or of dissipation ; 
the wife’s delight in showing to mother or 
sisters the charms of the home to which her 
husband has brought her; the husband’s de- 
light in displaying to his friends the ease and 
nicety with which his wife carries on his 
house; and by-and-by, when children come, 
the seclusion which lets the little things de- 
velop as nature intended, without the hin- 
dering and hampering of strange eyes and 
foreign feelings, without the flatteries of in- 
different people who care not how much they 
hurt the child so long as they please the par- 
ent; without the consequent and speedy in- 
subordination, pertness, and unloveliness: if 
the enjoyment of all these things is not 
enough to make the poor luxuries of idle- 
ness and vanity disappear like a mist before 
the sun, then there is no use in life, civiliza- 
tion is the merest mockery, rags are better 
than raiment, and folly is worth more than 
wisdom. 

Of course there are occasions when board- 
ing is a necessity; and there are boarding- 
houses, too, which are homes—boarding- 
houses where the hostess is like a mother 
with her children about her, or a sister 
with other brothers and sisters clustering 
round her table; the welfare of each one is 
important to her; she consults tastes and 
comforts and desires; she blends differences 
into harmony; she avoids divisions; she se- 
cures liberty for the individuals of her fam- 
ily. We have known such a home and its 
delights. But we have no right, in general 
remarks, to cite exceptional instances; for 
though it is patent that if the business 
were conducted with the view to perfection 
in which every business should be conduct- 
ed, this state of things would be constant 
and unvarying, yet it is equally patent that 
such course requires an especial adaptation 
for any business, a talent if not a genius for 
it, and not the mere taking up of an obnox- 
ious work because house and furniture are 
ready and a livelihood must be had. 

God set men in families, as the swiftest 
and shallowest glance at facts shows us—in 
natural families of father, mother, and off- 
spring. Growth is possible only in free- 
dom, and the family is the sole social free- 
dom that has yet been achieved. It is— 
with the exception of the particular in- 
stances which, in the great mass of contrary 
ones, have no relative bearing on the case 
at all—only in the state which we call 
housekeeping that this family life is found ; 
and observation teaches that any other 
mode of life has a constant tendency to 
mar and injure the family relation, and is 
in as much opposition to it as the centrif- 
ugal force is to the centripetal. The influ- 
ence of the parent on the child, when living 
outside of the retirement of home, is weak- 
ened by the presence, the words, the looks 
of others; and the mutual influence of the 
husband and wife is diminished by every 
foreign member over whom the family tie is 
stretched. It is well known that the silent 
presence of a third party, be that party one 
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however dear, when a slight dispute takes 
place, widens the breach, and sometimes 
widens it to a dark and sad extent, since 
neither likes to be seen to yield, and the 
point is pursued to the bitter end: how 
much more must it widen it when that 
party is an indifferent person, without any 
of the regard or emotion that teaches the 
wise course to follow! <A wife will forgive 
offenses when she is not seen to forgive, 
and presumably thought destitute of proper 
spirit; a husband will overlook shortcom- 
ings when there is no one to report that he 
is not the master at his own hearth. But 
add the ingredients of half a dozen med- 
dling eyes and tongues, and what was only 
a scratch becomes a wound, and sometimes 
a fatal wound. 

In truth, in looking over a list of the 
causes célébres during the last decade, it 
seems to us a remarkable circumstance that 
the larger portion of those which apparent- 
ly might have been avoided — those, we 
mean, that exhibit no inherent depravity 
of nature, and where forbearance, patience, 
and duty done might have kept the love 
that existed, and created the love that was 
wanuting—has occurred between parties who 
had no homes, as we understand the sacred 
and sheltering word, who were the vagrants 
of boarding-houses, and were open to the 
approaches, the intervention, the injuries of 
the agreeable acquaintance, male or female, 
while living in that intimacy of family re- 
lation to which there is no natural right. 
And our advice to all young city wives 
must be to choose the healthy life of the 
humblest home in the suburbs, other things 
being equal, rather than the dangerous at- 
tractions of the forced and hot-house life 
of one room in a brown stone front in the 
city. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Pork of the Road. 
Y DEAR CLAUDIO,—How often, in 
the little summer drives that we take 
as a relaxation of the great and perpetual 
journey, we come to a fork of the road, and 
pull up for a moment to decide which road 
we shall choose! It is a pleasant perplex- 
ity, an embarrassment of riches. I think 
of it the more to-day because only last week 
I was making a little visit at Mrs. Margery’s, 
and on one of the most perfect of afternoons 
she drove me out in her light wagon with 
the fleet and docile pair of ponies. We 
rolled along, chatting of a hundred things, 
and constantly conscious of the delightfal 
air and the lovely scene, when suddenly she 
reined up and said, turning her beautiful 
face to me, full of life and youth and happi- 
ness, “ Now, which way f” 

Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle is certainly a 
very beautiful woman, as I think I have al- 
ready said more than once; and as she asked 
me the question, overwhelmed, as it were, 
by the sunburst of her beauty, I instinctive- 
ly answered, “ Any way, with you.” 

Of course that incomparable woman smiled 
kindly, for she has the moat infinite patience 
and forbearance with my conduct, and she 
said : 

“You will go with me either way; but 
shall we turn to the left or to the right? 
If we go to the left, we shall rise gradu- 
ally through fine woods and emerge at last 
upon the brow of a hill, whence, over a 
wooded foreground, we shall see the ocean 


‘sparkling in this pure sun, specked with 


the ships that are coming and going—” 

“¢Ships, ships, I do descry ye!’” inter- 
rupted I, quoting the old song of which 
Irving was so fond; and Mrs. Margery, 
pausing for a moment, resumed : 

“But if we turn to the right, we shall 
come out upon a broad road in a level land- 
scape—a quiet, rural road, bordered with 
modest little farms, the land falling away 
from us on both sides to broad, unfenced 
salt- meadows, through which, upon the 
placid stream, white sloops doze and dream, 
and all is peaceful and full of thoughts 
of tranquil domestic joy. Which do you 
choose f” 

Again the beautiful face was turned to 
mine with an inquiring look, and as I gazed 
upon it I could only murmur in reply the 
last words that I had heard—“ Tranquil do- 
mestic joy.” 

“Then we go to the right?” she asked. 
And once more the feeble old courtier with- 
in me replied, 

“It could not be to the wrong, with you !” 

Mrs. Margery laughed, and so did I. It 
was such harmless gallantry! So we turned 
to the right, and sped along the road which 
she had described. It was very beautiful, 
for it led through the broad ‘open landscape 
with an immense horizon, the nearer culti- 
vated fields sloping very gradually down to 
the wide, solitary meadows. In the hay 
fields the grass and the clover were in full 
bloom, and the rich, heavy foliage of June 
drooped over them, making the loveliest 
scene of the year. The bobolinks merrily 
trilled, and the cool liquid song of the 
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thrush—that note of tranquil happiness 
made me recite Shenstone’s verses : 
‘*From the plains, from the woodlands and groves, 
What strains of wild melody flow! 
How the nightingales warble their loves 
From thickets of roses that blow ! 
And when her bright form shall appear, 
Each bird shal) harmoniously join 
In a concert 6o soft and 60 clear 
As—she may not be fond to resign. 


‘“‘T*have found out a gift for my fair; 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed : 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will say ‘twas a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er could be true, she averr’d, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young; 
And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue.” 
Mrs. Margery always sets my mind to the 
music of that pastoral ballad, and as for 
Mrs. Margery and such a scene combined— 
*O you that have been of her train, _ 
Come and join in my amorous lays: 
I could lay down my life for the swain 
That will sing but a song in her praise.” 


So choosing, by mere chance, that fork of 
the road, my eyes were full of beautiful 
scenes, and my mind of happy thoughts, and 
my memory of peaceful poetry. Indeed, my 
condition was a reflection of the scene and 
the sounds around me. If we had turned to 
the left, how would it have been? A strong, 
cool wind would have blown upon us from 
the sea, and we should have been stimulated 
and refreshed. As we rolled along and look- 
ed out upon the horizon, our minds would 
have dwelt upon the depthless, endless mys- 
tery of the ocean, tossing and gleaming, 
traversed by a thousand ships from what 
ports unknown! whither? whence? And we, 
Margery, are we too ships? the purest sail 
ever yours! flashing but a moment upon the 
immeasurable main, then darkened, lost!, 
Whither? whence? And only the cool, 
fresh wind steadily blowing for answer. I 
doubt if I should have murmured Shen- 
stone’s pastorals as we gazed, or been con- 
scious of that sweet placidity of soul which 
the rural road produced. I might have re- 
turned perplexed, even saddened. What if 
a storm to-night should overtake that far- 
thest ship, which was to our eyes but a mo- 
mentary -bright point upon the horizon! 
There is some husband on board, returning, 
after long years of exile, to his wife and 
family, whose only life is their fervent an- 
ticipation of seeing him again. There is a 
lover hastening, after sad misunderstanding, 
to smooth away every doubt, and to come 
like an angel with lilies, making a feast of 
annunciation. There is a mother with her 
darlings upon the ship when the storm 
strikes her. How fancy might have tor- 
tured the peaceful night with images of 
woe, instead of lulling me to Arcadian 
dreams with the ghostly “amorous lays” of 
shadowy “swains!” And all because of 
turning to the left instead of the right. 
Which way? quoth Mrs. Margery. And I 
answered 80 lightly, not dreaming of a dif- 
ference, “Any way, with you !” . 

I do not know if you are acquainted with 
my friend Mrs. Honeysuckle, and yet she has 
asked you the same question, for she asks 
every body. Not my identical friend Mrs. 
Margery, indeed, but the good genius of our 
lives, with whom we are gently rolling for- 
ward, suddenly turns upon us and asks that 
question, ‘Now, which way?” Indeed, we 
are often asked; for we éravelers are con- 
stantly coming to the parting of the wags. 
The choice is not always so sweet and peace- 
ful as that upon my drive with Mrs. Margery. 
It is not always a good road to the left over- 
looking a summer sea, or a good road to the 
right stretching through tranquil farms. But 
in a hundred ways, and unexpectedly, the 
choice is offered. 

Do you know Alonzo? When he set out 
upon his travels the day was as beautiful 
and the road as promising as when I drove 
with Mrs. Margery. Alonzo rolled smoothly 
along through a happy youth—for ’tis all a 
journey, you know—and he came at last to 
the fork of the road, to the parting of the 
ways. In the old days highwaymen were 
hung at the meeting of two roads, equally 
to warn travelers and robbers. “’Tis a dan- 
gerous neighborhood,” those creaking gib- 
bets said; “ but yon see there is justice here 
also.” But at the fork of the road which 
Alonzo reached there was no gibbet; there 
was no more warning or suggestion of any 
kind than at that where Mrs. Margery and I 
turned. Perhaps he did not observe the 
fork. Perhaps he pushed carelessly forward, 
as the stranger walks on in Washington, 
fondly supposing that, not having conscious- 
ly diverged, he is in the same street upon 
which he began to walk, but presently dis- 
covers that he has left the line of his journey 
and is arriving precisely where he did not 
mean to arrive. With every mile Alonzo 
found the road more difficult to retrace, be- 
cause the disposition to go back was want- 
ing. Perhaps at that fork, too, the old sign- 
post had fallen, or was overgrown with moss, 
or was time-stained and illegible. But there 
was once a sign-post there, and it said that 
one road was that of Pleasure, and the other, 
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which Alonzo did not take, was that of 
Duty. 

Had he happened to choose the other, he 
would have been an active, useful, energetic 
citizen, and all his talent and generosity and 
sympathy would have been a positivé ele- 
ment in shaping the destiny of his country. 
Ido not magnify the individual, my boy; and 
I know that any one of us could disappear, 
and the world wag on much as before. But 
if every body should say that he was unim- 
portant, and that the world-would wag well 
enough without him, the world would not 
wag at all. The little thread of tow is as 
fragile as gossamer, but the little threads of 
tow twisted together make the cables that 
hold navies at anchor. The individual 
Alonzo is insignificant enough, and whether 
hia life is given to duty or to self-indulgence 
seems to be a very inconsiderable matter. 
But the world is made up of many Alonzos, 
and it is not an insignificant question 
whether they shall all be devoted to duty 
or to selfish pleasure. 

He came to the fork of the road, and he 
went to a life of luxury and indolence and 
dilettante dabbling with pretty accomplish- 
ments. It was as if Achilles had chosen to 
dress finely, and oil his hair, and dance and 
loiter idly among idle women, instead of 
drinking delight of battle with his peers, 
as the poet describes him. He has enjoyed 
himeelf in a languid way, but his life has 
been a waste, a failure, a tragedy. Some- 
times in an insane asylum you may see a 
patient who tells you that he is Alfred the 
Great. Poor fellow! he is only little Dap- 
per, the tailor’s apprentice. But think of 
Alfred the Great deliberately preferring to 
be Dapper, the tailor’s boy! That was the 
fork ‘of the road that Alonzo came to. The 
beautiful genius, the Mrs. Margery of his 
destiny, said, “Which way?” And Alonzo 
chose what he is instead of what he might 
have been. 

Your friend, AN OLD BacHELor. 
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. NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE WITH APRON 
FRONT. 


ee suit illustrated on page 449 has an over 
dress that is now very popular—viz., a 
polonaise with a postilion-basqne and smooth 
apron front. The back of the garment has a ye 
graceful postilion-basque cut in one piece with 
the corsage, and the full skirt widths are gather- 
ed beneath this basque; the front of the corsage 
fastens in the ordinary way, and a small pep- 
lam, or false basque, is added at the seams un- 
der the arms, and forms two soft points. The 
skirt front is fastened in a seam on the left side 
to preserve the apron intact. ‘The trimming is a 
single deep flounce—a fashion now much in favor. 

‘This over dress is becoming to stout ladies, on 
account of its smooth, flat apron, and because 
the basque back dispenses with the necessity for 
elaborate drapery on the tournure. Slender Ja- 
dies make the back breadths very long, and loop 
them abundantly to give a bonfiant appearance. 
Carriage suits of rich silks, made with this polo- 
naise and a demi-train skirt, are usually trimmed 
with an embroidered flounce like that shown in 
the illustration. Light summer silks, striped with 
white and a color, and the stylish striped or 
damask grenadines, have the flounce cut in bold 
points, or else edged with lace. Batiste flounces 
are wrought in tamboured embroidery, or trimmed 
with insertion and edging of woolen guipure. 
White mull and piqué suits have muslin flounces 
ornate with the open English embroidery now 
in vogue. 

SUMMER SHOPPING. 


Reduction of prices is the order of the day at 
the large dry-goods stores, and comes much ear- 
lier than usual. Careful shoppers discover that 
seasonable goods are already ten per cent. lower 
than they were in the spring. Pretty prints in 
new designs are sold for 10 cents a yard; piqués 
in tho new satin stripes, though not of heavy 
quality, are from 15 to 30 cents; and Dolly 
Varden alpacas, with buff and gray grounds 
stamped with brilliant flowers, are 124 cents a 
yard. American cambrics and percales, in the 
even stripes that make up so effectively, are 25 
cents ; and for a trifle more can be bought those 
soft-finished percales with stylish dove-color and 
buff grounds with bold stripes of white. These 
wash goods are now so simply made that they no 
longer require a French laundress to do them up, 
and consequently can be worn with more com- 
fort. 

INEXPENSIVE SUMMER DRESSES. 


Skirts of cambric, percale, or the striped linens 
have a gored front and side breadth, with straight 
back widths. This makes the skirt so nearly 
straight around the edge that it may be hemmed, 
or at least have a wide facing of self material. 
The over-skirt has an apron front caught back by 
tapes underneath, and edged with a two-inch 
hem. The waist is a box-pleated blouse, with 
turn-over collar and shirt sleeves. Such a dress, 
innocent of ruffle or. flounce, if made at home 
will cost but three or four dollars, and will be 
fresh, cool-looking, and more satisfactory every 
way than the overtrimmed suits sold in the 
shops for twice the money. : 

A stylish and comparatively inexpensive dress 
of black grenadine made by a lady of taste may 
afford some hints to those who study economy. 
The foundation of the skirt isan old silk dyed 
black and made up on a cambric lining. (if the 





like the apron front 


kirt, and is edged with 


a bow in front. 


collar and cuffs. 
silk, tied in a sailor's knot. 


Cool camisoles, or loose sacques of ‘muslin, 
pleated blouses as parts of morning 
toilettes. Made of Irish linen, or of soft white 
mull, they are prettily worn with black silk skirts 
for breakfast dress; they are also comfortable to 
wear in the house later in the day, with the 
double skirts of a suit, when the basque becomes 
Oppressively warm. 
have rows of insertion down th 
may be simply edged with Englis 
or else that which cop 


e of linen they 

front, or they 
h needje-work, 
ies the patterns of guipure 
oles of mull have ten or fif- 
teen small tucks down each side of 
are bordered with a side 


pleating edged with 
Valenciennes and stitched 


on near each edge of 
making an opening in which blue 
or pink ribbon is placed. 


BELTED DRESSES, ETC. 


There is a decided revival of the various 
belted garments that are so pleasant to wear in 
Full polonaises without lining, 
and the box-pleated shirt-waists 
are conspicuous among these. There is also a 
fancy for dresses lapped on the bosom and fast- 
Yoke dresses, with the 
Watteau fold, are 


warm weather. 
French blouses, 


ening under the belt. 
back fullness hanging i 
also among the importations. 

This caprice has suddenly brought belts into 
favor, and they are now seen with all sorts of 
garments; not merely the loose blouses and 
polonaises to which they belong, but with Mar- 
guerife and other close-fitting polonaises, Mo- 
rocco belts are especially popular, and are not 
confined to cambrics and linens, but are worn 
with black silks and grenadines. Dull black 
morocco belts, not glazed 
They cost $1, an 
buckles of steel or imitation jet. Red Russid 
leather belts are also worn with dresses of cer- 
Thick repped belt ribbon, with a 
e, makes the most appropriate 
ne and silk dresses, 
sometimes thickly studded with jet beads, 

) or pendent chains and hook, are 
orn with belts. They are found in 
the stores of various materials, plated gilt or 
silxer, or jet, costing from $1 50 upward; at the 
jeweler's they are of real silver, 
and of Etruscan gold, studded wi 
the street the fan, porte- 
attached to the chatelaine; scissors 
or vinaigrette, or perhaps all th 


tent-leather, are 
have substantial 


belt for grenadi 


richly chased, 


ree, are worn in 


The lustreless blue turquoise is probably the 
most fashionable stone at present, though limited 
to ladies of fair complexion. It is much asso- 
Necklaces and bracelets are 
ry light setting, ar- 
a ribbon of jewels. 
by blondes and brn- 
Neapolitan nor the 
de between the two. 
present artistically cut cameos, 
with outstretched wings. Bar- 
prevail in gold jewelry; these 
ear-rings and great hoops that 
gh to tear the ear; ropes of gold 
and bracelets are broad enough 
The pale yellow Etruscan gold is 
base of most sets, and the ornaments 
are of red and green-tinted gold. Sleeve-but- 
and flat, of dead yellow gold, with 
lizards, and bees of green gold. Jet 
bracelets are massive blocks of jet from an inch 
to two inches wide, cut in many facets, and 
strung on India rubber, 
a jewelry generally, 


ciated with pearls, 
of large turquoises, with ve 
ranged with hinges to form 
The coral now chosen both 
nettes is neither the palest 
deep rose coral, but of a sha 
Coral brooches re 
and angel heads 
baric styles still 
are long slender 
look heavy enou 
form necklaces, 


are again very fash- 


UNDER-SLEEVES, TIES, ETC. 


Muslin and lace under- 
worn. For flowing sleeves 
ruffle, edged with Valencie 
a band of insertion. 
tulle are used on very 
duchesse sleeves the under-sleeve is coat-sha. 
and covered to the elbow with narrow pl 
prettily visible through the 


sleeves are very much 
they are a single deep 
nnes, and attached to 
Raffles of doubled Malines 
dressy occasions. 


rufhes that are 
ing of the dress 

Ladies with fresh complexion and cherry lips 
are appropriating to themselves the 
te lawn neck-ties gentlemen wear on 
standing frill of Valen- 
the neck and on the 
This is stylish and 


full-dress occasions. 
ciennes is added aroun 
pointed ends of the cravat 
becoming to fair young 


TARPER'S BAZAR. 
eNO 
silk has to be bought, black foulard will answer 
for this purpose quite as well as more expensive 
gros grain.) ‘The flounces of black grenadine 
with half-inch stripes of satin (at 75 cents a 
yard) are sewed on the silk, are overlapping, 
and cover the skirt from the belt down, 
on the upper part of the front breadth 
are cut bias, seven inches wide, with half an 
inch tarned ap for a hem; are gathered at the 
top, and are quite scant on the upper part of 
the back breadths where the fullness comes into 
The over-skirt is mer 
caught back on the tournure, 
of the Dolly Varden over-s 
a ruffle. The waist is a French blouse lined with 
silk, and worn with a ribbon belt and jet buckle. 
Sleeves are the duchesse coat shape, with a rnffle 
rounded up to theelbow. ‘To complete the dress 
Valenciennes lace is worn around the neck and 
sleeves, and a white muslin tie, edged with Va- 
lenciennes, is passed around the neck and tied in 
By way of variety the skirt and 
apron of this dress are sometimes worn with a 
box-pleated blouse of flax gray batiste; the box- 
pleats are small, scarcely an inch wide, and an 
guipure of the same shade trims the 
The neck-tie is 


avoided by those with sallow and faded com- 
plexions, The latter should select the Watteau 
ties of pale blue, rose, or buff grounds, with bias 
stripes of bright tints, like the Roman ribbons, 
though of softer shade. They are of twilled 
silk, and cost 75 cents. : 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co.; and A. 


T. Stewart & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


SEE what it is to be a Parri!. On the evening 
of her farewell benetit at Vienna, at which the 
imperial family assisted, more than three hun- 
dred bouquets, crowns, and baskets of flowers 
were thrown upon the stage. Several of the 
bouquets were tied with the finest thread lace 
of Hruseele and Chantilly. In addition she 
received a great number of costly presents. 
Among them were, a beautiful diamond bracelet : 
a laurel crown in solid gold; a porte-bouquet, 
gold, set with diamonds, eappulres, and rubies; 
a silver cup, such as is used as a prize at races, 
filled with flowers, etc. She was called out over 
fifty times, and never did an artist have such a 
triumph in Vienna. 

—Mille. Tiztsens has finally settled upon her 
trip to this country. She leaves England early 
in the autumn, and will remain until about the 
Ist of April, 1878. 

—Sixty thousand dollars is the sum which Mr. 
GILMORE and friends pay, to the band of the 
Garde Républicaine, of aris, for coming to 
Boston. 

—Mr. DisRak 11 is said to enjoy very much the 
society of the bright and cultivated American 
ladies he meets in London society, and puts 
them quite at ease by the charm and grace of 
his manner. He knew what he was doing when 
he made his most beautiful and ideal woman in 
‘* Lothair” an American. 

—-A warning to doctors has just transpired in 
Bennington, Wyomin County. STeraen Cuap- 
MAN passed from life there last week, aged 
eighty, and during his whole life was never sick 
enough to send for a physician. The profession 
pooh-pooh him, and say he was no man at all. 

—A Boston man, after an exhausting investi- 
gation of the subject, arrives at the conclusion 
that Morton M'‘MICHAEL, JosepH R. HAWLEY, 
and GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS are the three best 
speakers connected with the American press. 

—HENkyY WILSON is regarded as one of the 
most common-sensible men in Washington, and 
the one quickest sent for to arrange any difficul- 
ty that- may have arisen among friends. He is 
inexpensive in his habits, and lives among his 
books and his friends; visits a great deal; reads 
mach; never wines nor smokes; is warm-heart- 
ed, Eonenous, and forgiving, and altogcthera good 
style of man. . 

—Father CLEVELAND, who died recently in 
Boston, last year, when ninety-nine, betted that 
he would live to be a hundred, and lost by ois. 
It is said by those who have read up the subject 
that remarkable cases of son eerity are traceable 
to three causes: first, hered tary tendency—the 
fact of having long-lived ancestors ; Second, a life 
largely passed in the open air; third, regular 
habits and a quiet, cheerful, conteuted min ‘ 

—That much-lost and often-discovered discoy- 
erer, Dr. Livrnastong, has again been heard from, 
at a place called Unyamyembe. He is on his 
way somewhere else. He always is. 

—Mr. Mortimer THoMPson, formerly well 
known as “ Doesticks,”’ later a devotee of med- 
ical science, and still later an officer of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department in this cf ty, has 
finally landed in Minnesota, and become &880- 
ciate editor of the ra ie Tribune, 

—The delegates of the Reformed Synod were 
in session in Brooklyn last week, and accepted 
an invitation from the Astoria congregation to 
visit the great mining operations in progress at 
Hell Gate. It was a queer place—the Gate—to 
invite a body of the clergy; but they went, and 
“marched into the bowels of the land without 
impediment’? several hundred feet, 

—M. Turers’s dinners as President are cooked 
and served by contract—$8 a head which, for 
government prog, is cheap. That does not in- 
clude the tipple. The entire cost of the usual 
“spread” averages $250. | 

—Mr. BaRNEY WILLIAMS, who is not only 
brilliant on the eee but clever with the pen, 
writes to a New York contemporary that the 
San Carlo Theatre, at Naples, where he has been 
stopping, is the largest, with one exception, in 
Europe, and that Wallack’s Theatre entire could 
be put on the stage for a set scene. It has six 
tiers of boxes, a pit and rquet, and an or- 
chestra of over one hundred musicians. 

—Of all the Americans who have been pre- 
sented at court in England no one, perhaps, en- 
Joyed so much of easy personal intercourse with 
the Queen as the late JoHN Van BUREN. During 
his father’s term he was in England, and pens 
in his early prime, and having all the wit an 
readiness for which he subsequently became dis- 
Toes he was a great favorite with her Ma- 
Jesty. Now, thirty-two years later, the Queen 
has been entertaining the paughter of another 
President, who is just the age at which the royal 
lady was when she ascended the throne. 

—The one man in Boston whose name will be 
especially commended, probably, by the news- 
paper men of the country is Mr. 8. R. N ILES, to 
whom has been intrusted the entire charge of 
the arrangements for receiving and entertainin 
the members of the yee who may attend the 
Jubilee. A room 115 feet lon by 50 feet wide 
is to be placed at their disposal at the great Ju- 
bilandrum, also seats for 800. The sources as 
well as the resources of the NILEs will be one 
of the objects of their solicitude. 

—Given an opportunity, woman will are 
handle the reins. There was DwIGut Root, for 
instance, who died the other day in Genesee 
County, after having driven for some years the 
stage from Pavilion to Warsaw. His widow, 
poor Mrs. Root, not being able to find a pur- 
chaser for his contract, has herself mounted the 
box, and handles the ribbons there as deftly as 
she does when arranging them on a bonnet. 
That's going to the Root of the matter. 

—A granddaughter of tlie late Bishop Hop- 
KINs, who for three years has been studying the 
piano with the best masters in Berlin, writes to 
the Hvening Post that young Mr. Oseoon, of Bos- 
ton (now on a brief home visit), has the best ten- 
or voice she ever heard, that he ie a a 
ballad-singer, with tones perfectly delicious, an 
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that he is all soul! He returns to Germany in 
the autumn to fulfill an en agement. Mr. O. is 
the son of a successful business man in Boston, 
and his whole family are musicians, one playin 
On one instrument and one on another, so that 
aoey have the most charming home-concerts to- 
gether, 

—The Rev. Mr. Carter writes from Buenos 
Ayres that they have no carts there, and conse- 
quently he is the only Carter. Every thing is 
done by the Buenos Ayreans on horseback. 
Even the beggars ride through the streets, 
knock at doors without dismounting, and wait, 
mounted, to receive the desiderated charity. 

—The widow who is to wed Lord COURTENAY, 
the spendthrift son of the Earl of Devon, is Mrs. 

EYNELL INGRAM. She is the daughter of Lord 
HALirax, and is the richest widow in all En- 
gland; and if Lord Courrenay outlives the old 
Fe ntlenian, she will bea countess, which proba- 

ly accounts for the arrangement. 

—The late Chief Justice Weaton. of Maine, 
Occupied a seat on the bench for thirty years, 
during which period he was never absent from 
duty a single day. 

—Mr. Van DER WeEypE, of this city, is now 
exhibiting in London a process of SE PBL DE pho- 
sonrspulc portraits, which occupies little time 
and labor, and is better in all respects than the 
old method. ; 

— MEISSONNIER, several of whose best paint- 
ings are in private galleries in this cit has late- 
ly received for a single inting $40,000. 

—Dr. Sarre, of this c ty, has the felicity of be- 
ing the first M.D. in the United States who has 
beenennobled. The Ki ng of Sweden has created 
him a ‘knight of the Royal Order of Wasa,’ in 
‘recognition of meritorious attainments, and 
as a mark of royal grace and esteem.” r. 8. 
was over there last year, and staid a while with 
the Lee in the palace. During that period he 
cut the King’s nephew in a 8tyle so scientific and 
successful that his Majesty has ‘come down”? 
with an order of nobility. 

—The Empress of Germany has founded a 
seminary for the education of the orphan daugh- 
ters of officers who fell in the Franco-Pruss un 
war. 

—The Pope has just turned his eightleth year, 
and is ‘sound as a nut.” 

—The TicHBoRNE claimant is traveling 
through England, holding meetings, and char- 
ging for admission. Crowds go to see him, and 

ear him make little speeches. The odd part 
of it is that gentlemen of position and character 
side with the man—sume of them M.P.’s—and 
countenance him in his preposterous claims. 

—M. CHEVALIER, an eminent French publi- 
cist, has an elaborate article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, expressing the opinion that there is not 
much hope derivable from the negotiations be- 
tween England and America in regard to the 
Alabama of a successful establishment of inter- 
national arbitration. He thinks that the Amer- 
ican government manifests constant hauteur in 
its relations with England, as it did in the Maine 
boundary line and in the meen affair, 

—Mr. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, the eminent come- 
dian, is said to be suffering from an affection of 
the eyes which threatens a loss of sight. It is 
supposed that the glare of gas and calcium 
lights has caused it. He is now under the care 
of’ skillful oculists. 

—A singular tene recently took place in 
the Church of the Israelites, Paris, between 
General Sumpt, the governor, and Mlle. PEL- 
LETAN, granddaughter of an eminent M.D. The 
peculiarity was that the bridegroom had no 
hands, eens lost both in battle. Two me- 
chanical hands had been fitted to the stumps, 
and he can use them to a certain extent, even 
to signing his name, and writing a little without 
fatigue. 

eSountess BEAUCHAMP has decided talent as 
a sculptress. At the Royal rer ony, her lady- 
ship is an exhibitor of the figure of her young- 
est child. It is said to be excellent both as a 
likeness and work of art. 

—SmILes’s ‘‘ Self-Help,” republished in this 
country by Harrer & Broruers, is one of the 
few books in the English language that have been 
translated into Japanese. A scholar of that 
country has made ‘a clever rendering of it into 
that language, and several thousand volumes 
have been sold. The same translator is now 

reparing for his countrymen a translation of 
si OHN Stvaxrt MILL “On Liberty.” 

—Among the ‘‘rejected_addresses’’ that have 
been made to the New York Herald may be 
mentioned one that was proposed within the 
last two years by that most enterprising of 
newspaper men, GEORGE W. CuHiLps. He of. 
fered Mr. BENNETT one million of dollars cash 
for the Herald establishment, and was prepared 
to pay more if Mr. B. would name a figure. . 

—Gustave Dorg& has sold for $30,000 his great 
picture of ‘‘Our Saviour leaving the Pratori- 
um.” He regards this picture as ‘le plus grand 
effort de ma vie d’artiste.”” 

—Among other notable actors whom Mr. 
FECHTER proposes to bring next autumn to his 
new theatre in West Fourteenth Street is Mr. 
PHELPS, who is concededly now the most emi- 
nent tragedian of Great Britain. 

—At the recent wedding of Lady Mary Firz- 
WILLIAM with the Hon. Hucw Boscawen an 
ancient and curious custom peculiar to York- 
shire was observed. As the bride and bride- 
groom were quitting Wentworth House, a kettle 
of boiling water was poured on the steps. The 
theory is that before the hot water dries up an- 
other marriage is sure to be agreed upon. 

—Rosa BonHEUR is said to have expressed re- 
cently a desire to visit the United States, and, if 
possible, to do so within the next twelve months. 

—Lord Hovenrron, better known in this coun- 
try by his poetical writings as Mr. MonckKTon 

ILNES, recently made the prediction at a pub- 
lic dinner that the Duke of Argyll would some 
day be Prime Minister of England. The duke 
is now forty-nine. Before he succeeded to the 
title, which was when he was twenty-four, he 
had won some position as a speaker and writer. 
At the age of nineteen he published a Poniphict 
which exhibited considerable literary ability, ° 
under the title of ‘A Letter to the Peers, from 
a Peer’s Son,”’ and in the same year he publish- 
ed other “letters” on public questions. At 
twenty-nine he accepted office in the cabinet of 
the Earl of Aberdeen as Lord Privy Seal. 

— WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant proposes to ‘give 
$12,500 to the town of Cummington, Massachu- 
setts, where he was born on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1797, to be expended in establishing a li- 
brary, which is to be built of stone, and to be lo- 
cated ag near the centre of the town as possible, 
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Fig. 1.—Guipure eS Rh eee] 48 [Phy SritcH AnD Pornt Russe 

Re ie Borper. ‘This border 


EMBROIDERY  Bor- 
per. ‘This border is 
worked on Swiss mus- 
lin, cambric, or fine 
linen. Having trans- 
ferred the design to 
the material, run the 
outlines on the latter, 
and stretch the bars 
between the design 
figures with fine gui- 
pure cord or with a 
thread of coarse tat- 
ting cotton. Then ee 
Work the button-hole Poet, | fy \A 
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stitch scallops on the Lf See 5 
outer edge of the bor- “Sat Cae o@ 
der, button-hole stitch ms Se! oe 
all the outlines, work 
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consists of three rows of 
button-hole stitch scallops 
of equal size, which are 
fastened on a double strip 
of material ornamented in 
herring-bone stitches. “ 
Fig. 7.—Point Lace, 
NEEDLE-WORK, AND Rib- 
BON INSERTION FOR CHIL- 
DREN'S Caps, ETC. ‘This 
pretty insertion, which is 
that used on the infant’s 
cap illustrated in the last 
number of the Bazar, 
double page, is made of 
point lace braid and nee- 
dle-work underlaid with 
colored silk ribbon. 
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ices Becee hice yee = eNotes AY Mears LB am, es, etc.; it is that Fig. 14.—Tatrep anp CrocHET 
Fig. 13.—Tatteup AND CROCHET — Borper. ‘Towork ; YA ory “ used on the white EpGING FOR CHILDRENS 
EDGING FOR CHILDREN’S LINGERIE.~ this border trans- th piqué coat for child LINGERIE. 
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linen, and for the lower shell-shaped figures and for the Key yore Peo : . . 
small leaves which are turned upward baste on a piece A py hey Fig. 9,—CAMBRIC AND POINT Russe Borper. . This 
of double tulle each, and for each arabesque figure baste Si 4 border, which is well adapted for children’s aprons, is that 
on a piece of point lace braid; the latter is slightly gath- Se ee ‘ used on the cambric apron for girl from 2 to 4 years old 
ered at the curves and joined at the points where it comes Rae illustrated in the last number of the Bazar, double page. 
together.. Sew guipure cord on the figures, as shown by the illustra- “ES ay” Bs eas per Fig. 10.—CrocHet Gimp, NEEDLE-WORK, AND _Bratp Borper. 
tion, with long button-hole stitches of fine thread, and work the bars SS ah yp es be This border is made of a Swiss muslin strip trimmed with embroidery 
and wheels. Wider point lace braid forms the upper edge of the border. SSE Cae ge hfe and braid, and two rows of gimp, which are crocheted as shown by 
Fig. 8.—Jaconet, Brarp, anp NeEpLE-work Borper. For this Deena ene Figs. 1 and 2, page 500, Harper's Bazar, No. 32, Vol. IIL. 
border first sew, the braid on the.foundation as shown by the illustra- Fig. 22.—Crown oF InrAnt’s Cap.—FuULi S1ze. Fig. 11;—Guirvre CokpD AND POINT Russk BorvDER. This bor- 
tion, and: between both sy | ; ees i" der is worked on Swiss 
upper rows” of braid ey eee eS a a a sideman tania muslin. For the ro- 
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‘the points of this border i Gee «the outer edge. — 
‘sew point lace braid on i Riba ah PAO e Fig. 12. TatTEp 
the foundation; edge OLE Bes AOS Amp ee Epe- 
‘the points with guipure Aa ACNE inG.' This edging is 
Bs worked with two 


cord, which is laid’ in 
loops as shown by the 
illustration, and fasten 


threads (shuttles) of 


Fig. 4.—Jaconet, Point Lace, Guirure Corp, tatting cotton, No, 60, 


“ . S | 4 TY p r ® 
ed on thé outer edge of AND NEEDLE-WorK BORDER FOR CHILDREN’S Fig. 21.—MAnNER OF JOINING Fig. 5.—Gurrure ee cee FOR —_ one of which serves 
the point lace braid APRONS, DRESSES, ETC. INSERTION, Fic. 20. CHILDREN'S APRONS, DRE ) . for a fotmidation 


thread, and the other 

for a working thread. 1st round.—One row 
of ds. (double stitch), which should be one- 
half longer than 
the requisite 
length of the 
edging. after 
every 12. ds. 
work one short 
p- (picot). 2d 
, round.—Always 
Fig. 7.—Point Lace, NEEDLE- alternately fast- 


with button-hole stitch- 

es. ‘lhe figures inside of the points are worked in 
point Russe and 
satin stitch, and - 
above these is a 


- ; mi a ‘> n ‘ ; “ 
PRO AS row of herring- 
aa — toe 2 bone stitches. 
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free needle in the right hand, and purl off both foundation st. together; 
* turn the work, throw the working thread once over the free needle in 
the right hand, and purl off together the st. and thread thrown over on the 
needle. Repeat from >* in the length required, and then cast off. Now 
crochet on the loops at the under side of the knitted strip as follows: Ist 
round.— * 1 sl. on the next two loops, winding them 
once about,each other, then 7 ch.; repeat from *. 2d 
round.—QOn each ch. scallop work one bar scallop of 
2 sdc. (short double crochet), 5 dc., 2 sdc., then 1 sl. 
oh the next sl. of the preceding round. Finally, work 
on the other side of the knitted strip one more round of 
always alternately 1 sc. on the next loop, 4 ch. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Crocnet Gimp INSERTION. This 
insertion consists of three rows of gimp, which are 
worked separately, and are crocheted together without 
working thread by means of the loops only, as shown by 
Fig. 21. Laytwo 


round work 1 de. (double crochet) on every second following st. (stitch) of 
the preceding round, after each de. 1 ch. 

Fig. 18.—TatTrep anp Crocust Epeine. Work this edging with two 
threads also, as follows: Ist round.—Work on the foundation thread always 
alternately 4 ds., 6 p. separated each by 2 ds. 2d round.—Fasten the 
foundation and working threads to the third p., * on 
the foundation thread work 2 ds., twice alternately 1 p., 
2 ds.; with the foundation thread alone work one ring 
of 2 ds:, 7 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., then again 
on the fondation thread 2 ds., twice alternately 1 p., 2 ds., 
fasten to the fifth following p.; repeat from *. For the 
upper edge of the edging crochet on the Ist round one 
round of always alternately 1 sc. on the foundation thread 
in the midst of every 4 ds., 8 ch. 2d round.—1 dc. on 
every second following st. ; after each dc. work 1 ch. 

Fig. 14.—Tatrep AND CrocHET Epaine. Work the 

first round of this 
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loop of one piece 
of gimp, and draw 
through the next 
loop of the other 
7 piece of gimp; 
_ then again draw 
the next loop of the first 
piece of gimp through this 
loop, always passing the nee- 
dle from the upper to the un- 
der side, and continue in this 
manner. ‘The next loop in 
which the needle is to be in- 
serted is indicated by X on 
Fig. 21. 


each by 2 ds., 3 
ds., draw this 
row of stitches to- 
gether, leaving a 
thread interyal 
of a quarter of 
an inch, and after a thread 
interval of half an inch re- 
peat from *. 2d round.— 
Tie the foundation and work- 
ing .threads together, and 
2} fasten them to the first and 
second p. of the next scallop, 
* on the foundation thread 
work five times alternately 5 
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MY ds., fasten to the next p., Figs. 22-24.—These illus- 
A then 5 ds.; fasten together trations give the border, in- 
= the last 2 p. of this and the sertion, and crown of the in- 


fant’s knitted cap illustrated 
in the last number of the 
Bazar, double page. A full 
description of the manner of 
knitting, accompanies the il- 
lustration. 


Embroidered _Clothes- 
Rack, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus carved wood clothes- 
rack is partly stained brown 


and partly polished black. 
A bronze hoop borders the Fig. 2.—MEDALLION For CrGAR-CaSsEs, 


inner edge of the clothes- ETC,.—APPLICATION AND SATIN 
rack; the brackets are also Stitch EMBROIDERY. 

ornamented with 
bronze rings. — 
The foundation 
for the embroid- 
ery is of a light 
colored silk, and 
the dark edge of 
the medallion is of 
yelvet in a darker 
shade of the same 
color as the foun- 
dation, Work 
the embroidery 


first 2 p. of the next scallop ; 
repeat from *. For the up- 
per edge of the edging cro- 
chet one round of se. and one 
round of open-work de. as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 15.—Tattep INsErR- 
TION. This insertion con- 
sists of two rounds, and is 
worked with one thread. Ist 
round.—Work one ring of 
2 ds., 1 p., 6 ds., 1 p.,;6 ds., 
1 p., 2 ds., * t. (turn), close 
to this work one Josephine 
knot of six stitches right, 
close to this work a similar 

susie Sh wR. Josephine knot, close to the 
iat ey Seas last knot work one. ring of 
a! Tale ‘| 2 ds;, fasten to the last p. of , 

. the preceding ring, 6 ds., 1 
p., 6 ds.; 1 p.,; 2 ds.; repeat - 
from *. ‘lhe second round 
is worked like the first, fast- 
ening to the first round, how-~ 


Fig. 1.—Mepa.vion ror CiGar-CasEs, 
ETC.—APPLICATION AND SATIN 
StitcH EMBROIDERY. 
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with saddler’s silk in different shades of one color, 
or in different bright colors, in diagonal, straight, 
and dovetailed satin stitch, in half-polka stitch, 
knotted stitch, and point Russe. 
: 1 ! The velvet edge, which is applied to 
‘Tie the foundation and working the foundation, is bordered on the 
threads together, and with the , a = : So : inner and outer edge with silk sou-~ 
foundation thread only work one c —_ a pelea, ila = ag —— oe ON tache of the color of the foundation, 
ring of 4 ds., 1 short p., 4 ds., ! Ru ae Same and besides on the inner edge with 
‘1 p., 8 ds,, turn the ring, >* fine twisted silk cord of the color of 
work on the foundation thread the velvet. For the 
7 ds., 1 p., 7 ds., trimming on the vel- 
fasten to the sec- vet edge apply small 
ond p. of the ring, satin strips of the 


ever, between every two Josephine knots, as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 16.—Tatrep anp Crocnet Eparne. 
The rings and scallops of this edging are worked 
in one round with two threads. 
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turn . the ' work, color of the founda- 
work with the tion to the velvet, as 
foundation thread shown by the illus- 
re, again fast-' gi eon re ; strips work in point 
en to the second “™ SRN sates os oo 
p. of the preced- NOR : a 
Seno. Cro . As te Medallions for 
Ppeartrom * . o ay SOL VE 
chet for the upper : Fd PE 
edge of the edging 2 ae igs. 1 and 2. 
THese medallions 
‘1 sl. (slip stitch) are worked on a foundation of cloth, 
on the free p. of the next ring, 
4 ch. ‘ half-polka stitch, with small pieces 
of silk or satin applied. Work the 
‘For this edging work, first, the body of the raven, as well as that 
middle round, consisting all of sc., . 
‘on'a foundation thread. ‘> Work On the outer edge of the medallions 
sew soutache and fine silk cord. 
Wire and Bead Basket for Worsted. 























i one ring as a tration, and on these 
oO gay 
S WSR 
ing ring, and ae <e a =... - : — \ . \\ NSS =e ee Gas 
ae Sa , : \ RS —_ Se ee migeernee, etc., 
always alternately 
velvet, silk, or leather in satin and 
Fig. 17.— Crocuet Enaine. 
of the fox, in dovetailed satin stitch. 
on the foundation thread 29 sc., 














and close the last 22 sc. ina ring, © 
‘working 1 sl. on the first sc., in doing which’ the foun- 











j . i derneath the relative'st. and fone ee: ee a Bh pT cee eee ee . : ered: wir 
ee sl. ; repeat from *. ' 2d ee Peas RESELLERS gage MS fs To make this basket. double a piece of covered wire 
y P > wae > « . ~ i a he ee a*%’ a] ’ > . . > ~ = ; 
surroun 8 ? I f A ys To <5 eighteen inches and a half long so as to'form a ring nine 
at ae eet = 


1d. — / on the sixth sc. of the next ring, five alf lo s to g nine 
Ged aleeriasel 5 ch., 1 se, on the second following z inches and a quarter in circumference. In: a: similar 
- se. of the same in 2 ch. ; repeat from *. 34 round,—Open-work ee) Gan 8 NE ONE op manner form a ring ten inches in circumference of a piece 
a nble crochet soit me SE of wire twenty inches long, and cover both rings closely with blue floss 
“Rig 18 —MIsNARDISE AND Crocnet Epate. For this edging , silk. Then take two pieces of wire ae et i. long, ae 
croc st on mignardis shown by the i i them on each’ other in such a manner that one end of each piece 0 
het on woven mignardise braid, as shown by the illustration, al- ‘ | oe Aehpenny? 
rir ’ of the other piece half an inch, wind blue 
‘1 sc. on the next loop, 1 de. scallop on the followin wire projects from the enc ind | 
Bet eel de. scallop consists of 7 ae. : . silk on both pieces at the same time, ee the eed wire ae 
i 0 Cr EDGIN ' is edging kni formed into ten loops, each three inches and three-quarters long, which 
— np Crocuet Epeine. For this edging knit ; y. ‘ ‘ es. ae , 
i evtating eon fol meet as shown by the illustration. Fasten the projecting ends of the 


; . ; , Seelmas f ‘ ’ ae 
ee a eee ei Fig. 2.—Deston ror Emnroiperep CLotHEs-RACK. wire together. Wind crystal beads that have been strung on blue silk 
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closely on every piece of wire, fusten the wire 
loops together with blue silk, and overhand them 
on both rings with blue silk. ‘The smaller ring 
forms the bottom and the larger ring the upper 
edge of the basket. For the bottom cut, besides, 
a circular piece of card-board two inches and 
three-quarters in diameter, and cover it on both 
sides with blue silk; on that side which after- 
ward comes on the inside of the basket cover the 
card-board with a piece of wire covered with 
silk and beads, which is sewed on in coils, For 
the lining of the basket cut a straight strip of 
blue silk twenty inches long and four inches and 
three-quarters wide , hem the sides and join the 
ends; then gather the silk on one side, and 
overhand it together with the outer edge of the 
bottom. Fasten the bottom and lining inside of 
the basket, sewing the former to the lower bead 
ring with double blue silk. Sew the upper edge 
of the lining, which is also gathered, to the up- 
per bead ring. The handle, which is formed of 
double wire fourteen inches long and covered 
with beads, is set on as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 


Case with Boston Tablet, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Seo illustrations on page 445. 


Tu1s tablet is designed for marking the in- 
teresting game of Boston. It is made of gray 
silk, and ornamented in point Russe embroidery 
with fine black silk as shown by the illustration. 
Cut of a double layer of silk and enameled cloth 
a strip eight inches long and three inches and a 
half wide, and scallop one end for the flap, as 
shown by Fig. 2. Ornament the piece of silk 
for the outside of the case with embroidery, as 
shown by Fig. 2, which is reduced in size, and 
then overhand both pieces of silk together over 
an interlining of enameled cloth. The seam 
made by doing this is covered with fine silk cord. 
On the point of the flap sew a loop of elastic 
braid, and set the Boston tablet into the case, as 
shown by Fig. 2. The printed tablets can be 
procured at stationery stores. 





SONG. ‘ 


Fy, little song, to my love, 
Over the rolling sea; 

Tell him how bright are the stars above; 
Tell him to weep not for me. 


Kiss off the falling tears— 
My kiss of the days gone by ; 

Tell him how fleet is the foot of the years, 
Whisper—my love can not die. 


Fly away into his heart, : 
‘Borne on the soft Summer’s breath ; 

Sing to him, ‘‘ Love and lover must part— 
True love is stronger than death.” 


Fly with the dying day, 
Over the star-lit sea; 

Lull him to sleep in the Ignd far away ; 
Bring him in dreams to me. 





(Continued from No. 25, page 415.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avruog or “Tus Lovers or Agpen,” “Lapy Aup- 
LEy’s SEoR=ET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER AV. 


‘¢nost THOU LOOK BACK ON WHAT HATH 
BEEN ?” 


Arter Hubert Walgrave's departure, the en- 
tire story of Grace Redmayne’s life could be told 
in. three words: ‘‘He was gone.” She aban- 
doned herself utterly to the bitterness of regret. 
She went to and fro by day, and lay down to 
rest at night, with one great sorrow in her heart 
—a childish grief perhaps at the worst, but none 
the less bitter to this childish soul. Nor had she 
any friendly ear into which to pour her woes. 
Qn the contrary, she had to keep tual watch 
and ward over herself, lest she should betray her 
foolish secret. It was the old story of the worm 
in the bud, and the damask cheek soon began to 
grow wan and pale. So changed and haggard, 
indeed—so faded from her nymph-like beauty— 
did the girl become that even Mrs. James Red- 
mayne's unsentimental eyes perceived the differ- 
ence; and that worthy matron told her husband, 
with some anxiety of tone, that their niece must 
be ill. 

‘* She’s going the way of her poor mother, I’m 
afraid, Jim,” she said. ‘‘She’s fainted dead off 
more than once since that evening in Clevedon 
Chase. I let her do a hand’s turn in the dairy 
the day before yesterday, for she gets restless 
and fretfal sometimes, for want of work, lollop- 
ing about all day, reading novels or playing the 
piano. It was light work enough—making up 
a bit of butter into swans—for it isn’t likely I'd 


give her any thing heavy to do; but when she'd 


. been standing in the dairy half an hour or so, 
she went off all of a sudden as white as a sheet 
of paper, and would have gone flat down on the 
bricks, if I hadn't caught her in my arms; and 
a regalar bother I had to bring her round too. 
Depend upon it, Mr. Humphreys was right, and 
there's something wrong with her heart.” 

‘© Poor little lass !”” murmured the farmer, ten- 
derly. He remembered his niece when she had 
been indeed a little lass, and had sat upon his 
knee peering into the mysteries of a turnip-shaped 
silver watch—a fragile flower-like child, whom 
he used to touch tenderly with his big clumsy 
hands, as if she had been an exotic. ‘* Poor lit- 
tle lass! that seems hard, though, Hannah, if 
there’s any thing amiss. She's so young and so 
bright and so pretty—as personable a young 
woman as you can see between this and Tun- 
bridge. And there’s her father working for her 
over yonder. I think it would clean break Rick’s 
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heart if he were to come back and find Gracey 
missing. e'd best do something, hadn't we, 
Hannah—take her up to some London doctor, 
eh ?” 

‘¢ We might do that,” Mrs. Redmayne answer- 
ed, thoughtfully, ‘‘ when the hops are gathered. 
I couldn't spare a day between this and then, if 
it was a matter of life and death, as you ma 
say; and thank God it isn’t that! The girl aint 
strong, and she’s subject to fainting-fits; but 
there mayn’t be any thing serious in it, after all.” 

‘¢You must take her up to London, Hanah, 
to see some top-sawyer of a doctor, as s00n as 
ever the hopping’s over.” 

‘¢} don't mind doing that. It’s no use fidget- 
ing ourselves with Mr. Humphreys’s fancies. If 
you've got a sick headache, he looks at you as 
solemn as if he was thinking of giving a hint to 
the undertaker.” 

‘¢T gay, mother,” Mr. James Redmayne re- 
marked to his spouse, after a pause, ‘‘ you don’t 
think the girl's got any thing on her mind, do 
you? Sheain’t fretting about any thing, is she?” 

‘‘Fretting about any thing! Mercy’s sakes, 
what's she got to fret about? All her victuals 
found for her, and no need to soil the tips of her 
fingers, unless she likes. She’s never known a 
trouble in her life, except her father leaving 
her; and she’s got the better of that ever so 
long. What can put such rubbish into your 
head, father ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know: girls are apt to have 
fancies, you see. There was that chap, Mr. Wal- 
gry, for instance, hanging about her, and talking 
to her a good deal, off and on. He may have 
put some foolish notions into her head—may 
have flattered her a bit, perhaps, and made her 
think he was in love with her.’ ; 

Mr. Redmayne made these observations in a 
dubious tone, and with a somewhat guilty feeling 
about his own conduct during that one week of 
his wife’s absence. He had left those two so en- 
tirely free to follow their own devices, while he 


made the most of his brief span of liberty. The | 


partner of his fortunes took him up sharply. 

‘‘ Hanging about her, indeed!” she exclaimed. 
‘“T never allowed any hanging about to go on 
under my nose; and I must say I always found 
Mr. Walgry quite the gentleman. Of course he 


_did take some notice of Grace; she ts a pretty 


girl, and it isn’t likely she'd be passed over like 
a plain one. But I don’t believe he ever said a 
foolish Word to her, or behaved any way unbe- 
coming a gentleman.” 

‘‘If you say so, Hannah, I make no doubt 
you're quite correct in your views,” the farmer 
replied, submissively ; ‘* only I.don’t like to see 
he aed hanging her head—it don’t seem natu- 


‘¢Tt’s weakness, that’s what it is, James. If 
she'd only drink the hop tea I make her, she'd 
pick up her strength fast enough. There's noth- 
ing finer than a tumbler of hop tea every morn- 
ing, but girls are so obstinate, and think that 
physic ought to be as sweet as sugar-plums.” 

So the discussion ended. Grace's health 
seemed variable. She looked brighter on some 


days than on others; made little efforts, in fact, 


to stifle her sorrow ; put on an appearance of life 
and gayety; and then relapsed and gave way 
altogether. When questioned by her aunt or 
uncle, she said she had a headache—they could 
never extort more from her than that. Once 
good-natured James Redmayne tvok her aside, 
and asked her, with simple earnestness that 
touched her keenly, if there were any trouble on 
her mind; but she answered him very much a8 
her aunt had done on her behalf: What could 
there be to trouble her ? 

‘*You are all so kind to me, dear Uncle 
James,” she said; ‘‘ and if my father were only 
at home I ought to be as happy as any girl in 
Kent.” 

It was rather a vague answer, but to James 
Redmayne it seemed a safficient one. He went 
in to his wife with an air of mingled wisdom and 
triumph. 

** l’ve got to the bottom of it all, mother,” he 
said. ‘* Gracey’s still fretting for her futher; she 
owned as much to me just now.” 

** More fool she, then!” exclaimed Mrs. James, 
who did not approve of confidence being reposed 
in her husband which had not first been offered 
toher. ‘* Fretting won't bring Richard home a 
day the sooner, or earn him an ounce of gold-dust 
to bring back with him. She’d better drink my 
hop tea, and keep up her health and good looks, 
so as to do him credit when he does come.” 

Mr. Walgrave had been gone three weeks— 
ah, what an age of sadness and regret !—when 
the parcel containing the locket came to Grace. 
A parcel directed in his hand—it was only too 
familiar to her from pencil notes in some of the 
books he had lent her, and from the papers she 
had seen scattered about his table. Fortune fa- 
vored her in the receipt of the packet. She had 
gone out to take the letters from the postman 
that morning, expecting nothing, hoping for 
nothing. Krom Aim or of him she never thought 
to receive sign or token. Had he not told her 
many times, in the plainest words, that the sto 
of their love must come to an end, like a boo 
that is shut, on the day he left Brierwood? She 
was too aacrple-iminded to imagine him capable 
of wavering. He had said that his honor com- 
pelled him to forsake her, and he would be faith- 
ful to that necessity. 

Her heart gave a great leap when she saw the 
address on the little packet. She fled round the 
house like a lapwing, and did not stop to breathe 
till she was safe under the shadow of the cedar, 
in the spot where she had known such perilous 
happiness with him. Then she sank down on 
the rustic bench, and with tremulous fingers -tore 
open the little parcel. 

A dainty case of dark blue velvet, in itself a 
treasure to a girl so unsophisticated as Grace; 
a casket that opened with a spring, revealing a 
large yellow gold locket set with pearls, reposing 


on a bed of white sutin—a gem so beautiful that 
the sight of it took her breath away, and she sat 


gazing upon it, transfixed with womanly rapture. 


She opened the locket, and looked at the little 
enameled picture of forget-me-nots. Sweet, 
very sweet; but oh, how much she would have 
preferred his portrait, or even one little ring of 
his dark wavy hair! she laid the treasure on 
the bench beside her, and opened his letter, de- 
vouring it with wide-open luminous eyes. 

The scrap of paper attracted her attention 
first: ‘*‘There is a secret spring; touch it, and 
you will find my photograph.” She gave a little 
cry of joy, and began to search for’ the spring, 
found it, and gave a louder cry of utter delight 
when she beheld the face of her lover. The 
skillful colorist had flattered Mr. Walgrave not a 
little: the pale dark complexion was Italianized ; 


‘the gray eyes were painted in ultramarine; the 


face in the miniature looked from five to ten 
years younger than the original. But to Grace 
the picture was simply perfect. She perceived 
no flattery: the face which was to her the no- 
blest upon earth was only idealized as she lad 
idealized it in her own mind from the hour in 
which she began to love its owner. And yet 
when Hubert Walgrave first came to Brierwood 
she had seen nothing wonderful in his appearance, 
and had considered him decidedly middle-aged. 

At last, after gazing at the miniature till her 
eyes grew dim, clouded with innocent tears— 
after kissing the glass that covered it with fond 
foolish kisses—she touched the spring and shut 
the case, and then read her letter. 

This disappointed her a little. It was evi- 
dently written to be read by her uncle and aunt. 
Not one word of that brief bright past: only a 
letter such as any grateful lodger might have 
written to his landlady'’s daughter. She shed a 
few tears. 

“It was good of him to send me his picture,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ But he is quite gone from 
me; I shall never, never see him again!” 

The picture had kindled new hope in her 
breast; the letter destroyed it. There was some 
comfort, however, in being able to show this let- 
ter to her aunt, and to wear her locket in the 
light of day. She carried the little velvet case 
and the letter in-doors, and went in quest of her 
aunt, whom she found in the dairy. 

‘‘Oh, Aunty Hannah, I have had a letter and 
a present!” 

‘* What, a pincushion or a book-marker from 
one of your old school-fellows, I'll lay, or some 
such trumpery? You girls are always fiddle- 
faddling about some such rubbish !” 

‘‘Look, aunt!” cried Grace, displaying the 
locket imbedded in white satin. 

‘‘Sure to goodness!” cried Mrs. James, star- 
ing at the trinket: ‘‘ where did you get that ?” 

‘From Mr. Walgrave, aunt, with such a kind 
letter !” 

Mrs. James snatched the letter from her niece's 
hand, and read it aloud, going over every word, 
and harking back every now and then to read a 
sentence a second time, in a deliberate way that 
aggravated Grace beyond measure. And then 
she turned from the letter to the locket, and ex- 
amined it minutely, while Grace stood by in an 
agony, lest her clumsy fingers should hit upon 
the secret spring. 

‘* It’s a pretty thing enough,” she said at last, 
‘Cand must have cost a sight of money—pearls 
and all, for I suppose they’re real ; and I can’t see 
as he had any call to send you such a thing. He 
paid for what he had, and there was no obliga- 
tion on either side. Forget-me-nots, too, as if 
it was for a young woman he was keeping com- 

ny with. I don’t half like such nonsense, and 

doubt your uncle will be for sending it back.” 

**Oh, aunt!’’ said Grace; and then began to 


cry. 

‘Lord bless me, child, don’t be such a crv- 
baby. If you can get round your uncle to let 
you keep the locket, you may. A present’s a 
present, and I don't suppose Mr. Walgry meant 
any harm; he’s too mach a gentleman for that, 
leastways as far as I could see. All I hope is, 
he never went talking any nonsense to you be- 
hind my back.” 

‘* No, aunt, he never talked nonsense; he was 
always sensible, and he told me—something about 
himself. He's engaged to be married—has been 
engaged for ever so long.” 

‘* Well, it was fair and honorable of him to 
tell you that, anyhow. You can show the let- 
ter to your uncle at dinner-time, and if he likes 
you to keep the locket, I'm agreeable.” 

When dinner-time came, Mr. James, whose 
Opinion on most subjects was a mere reflection 
of his wife's, studied that worthy woman's coun- 
tenance, and seeing her favorably disposed to- 
ward the gift and the giver, opined that his niece 
might accept Mr. Walgrave's present without any 
derogation to the family dignity. She must write 
him a pretty little Jetter of thanks, of course, 
showing off her boarding-school education, which 
Mr. Wort would no doubt forward to him, as he 
had happened to omit any address in his letter. 

So Grace wore her locket in the face of man- 
kind on the first Sunday after the arrival of the 
packet; wore it on her muslin dress at church, 
with a shy consciousness that all the parish must 
be dazzled by its splendor—that the old rector 
himself, if his eyes were good enough, might 
break down in the midst of his sermon, overcome 
by a sudden glimpse of its gorgeousness. She 
wore it on a black ribbon under her dress se- 
cretly upon those days which her aunt called 
‘‘ workadays;"’ and at night she put it under her 

illow. Hers was the early, passionate, girlish 

ove, which is so near akin to foolishness—the 
Juliet love, which would have her Romeo cut out 
in little stars, 

‘‘ And he will make the face of heaven s0 fine 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun.” 

The girl’s spirits revived a little with the pos- 

session of this locket. She looked brighter and 
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better, and her aunt forgot her fears. September 
came to an end, and the hop-picking began: 
herds of tramps from the wilds of Hibernia, from 
the heart of the Seven Dials, from the wretched- 
est alleys in Whitechapel and Bermondsey, came 
pouring in upon the fair Kentish country. Mrs. 
Redmayne was too busy to think much of Grace's 
health; and when the girl began to flag a little 
again, finding that life was dreary even with that 
portrait in her bosom, no one observed the change. 
She went off into rather a severe fainting-fit one 
afternoon, but there was no one at hand but 
Sally, the maid-of-all-work, who brought her 
round as best she might, and thought nothing of 
the business. She had fainted herself on a mid- 
sammer Sunday, when Kingsbary church was 
hotter than usual, and never went to that place 
of worship without a big blue bottle of smelling- 

salts. 
Now in the dusky October evenings fitful 
tches of light glowed here and there on the 
Laidseape and riding along narrow lanes, the 
traveler came ever and anon to a rustic encamp- 
ment—a ragged family huddled round a fire, sun- 
burned faces turned toward him inquiringly as he 
a bevy of tatterdemalion children dart- 


ing out at him to ask for alms, and sharp cries’ 


of ‘‘ Pitch us a copper, Sir!” in the purest Cock- 
ney. The group, so picturesque at a distance, 
was sordid enough on inspection, and the trav- 
eler could but wish these nomads had better shel- 
ter. A ragged blanket, perhaps, hung upon a 
couple of poles, made a rough tent here and there, 


but those who possessed so mach luxury were 


the aristocrats of the community; the vulgar 
herd slept in the open, save on some lucky occa- 
sion when a liberal farmer gave them the use of 
an empty barn. 

James Redmayne was tender-hearted, and at 
Brierwood the wandering race fared luxuriously. 
He lent them old rick-covers for tents, and what- 
ever barn he had empty was placed at their-dis- 
posal. Grace took an interest in the little chil- 
dren, spent all her money in cakes, and robbed 
the baskets in the apple-loft for their benefit ; 
carried the women great jugs of cold tea in the 
evenings, and helped and comforted them in 
many small ways, at the hazard of catching a 
fever, as her aunt frequently reminded her. In 
this particular season she was more than usually 
active in these small charities: that great sorrow 
in her heart was numbed a little by the sight of 
commoner sorrows. This year she was more 
tender than ever, the women thought—the old 
hands, who had known her in former years. She 
would sit for hours in a shady corner of a field, 
with a sick child in her arms, singing it to sleep 
with sweet sad songs. The women used to look 
at her from a little distance, and talk together in 
whispers of her gentleness and her pale grave 
fa 7 


ce. 

‘I'm afeard there’s summat wrong,” one stal- 
wart matron said to another. ‘‘She were as 
gay as a bird lust hop-picking. She looks like 
my sister Mary that went off into a consumption 


and died in the hospital—that white like, and’ 


her hands that wasted as you might a'most see 
through ‘em. And she such a sweet young 
thing, too! It do seem hard that such as she 
should be took, and my old father, wot’s a trou- 
ble to every body, and no more use of his limbs 
than a new-born infant, left behind to worrit.” 

One night, after a day spent almost entirely in 
the hop fields, Grace discovered a great calamity 
—her locket was gone. The ribbon worn every 
day had been worn through at last by the sharp 
edge of the ring. It was round her neck when 
she undressed, with the two ends hanging loose- 
ly. Late as it was, she would have gone out 
and hunted for her treasure by moonlight— 
would have roused the hop-pickers and bribed 
them to hunt for her; but the house was locked, 
and the keys under Mrs. James's pillow, and it 
was more than she dared to wake that vigilant 
housewife. So she went to bed quietly, and 
cried all night, and came down stairs next morn- 
ing ashy pale, and with red swollen circles round 
her eyes, to tell of her loss. 

Mrs. James flew into a passion on hearing the 
news. 

‘* Lost it? you ought to be ashamed of your- 


self. What call had you to wear it on a work- . 


aday ?” she cried. 

Grace blushed crimson. 

‘* T know it was very foolish of me, Aunt Han- 
nah; but—but—I was so fond of it!” 

‘Was there ever such a baby? Fond of it, 
indeed! You're fond of the piano your father 
gave you: I’m sure I wonder you don't wear 
that banging round your neck — you're silly 
enough. And of course some of your blessed 
hop-pickers have stolen it; and serve you right. 
That comes of consorting with such low rab- 
ble.” 

‘¢They couldn't have stolen it, aunt; I wore 
it under my dress , they couldn't have known any 
thing about it.” 

‘*Stuff and nonsense! they're cunning enough 
to know any thing. If you'd swallowed a sover- 
eign, they'd know it was inside you. Besides, I 
dare say you took and pulled it out of your bo- 
som to show to some of their rubbishing brats. 
You'll nurse yourself into the typhus fever or the 
small-pox one of these day, with nursing those 

uffins; and a deal of use you'll be in the 
world without your good looks, considering as 
you can’t so much as set the sponge for a batch 
of bread.” 

Grace wassilent with the silence of guilt. Sit- 
ting under a hedge yesterday with one of those 
waifs of humanity in her lap, while its mother 
and a brood of bantlings from three years old 
and upward clustered round a hop-bin a few yards 
off, she had drawn the locket from her bosom and 
dangled it before the eyes of the little one, half 
to amuse the child, half for the pleasure of look- 
ing at the thing which was the sole tuken left of 
her brief love story. 

Aunt Hannah, though unsympathetic in man- 
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ner, was by no means minded that the locket 
should be lost. 

**It’s a thankless task spending money upon 
you,” she said; ‘‘and so I shall tell Mr. Walgry, 
if ever I set eves on him aguin. Real gold, set 
with real pearls, and go and fool it away among 
a pack of hoppers.” 

After having given relief to her mind in this 
manner, she dispatched Jack and Charley and a 
farm-laborer to scour the country under Grace's 
guidance. The girl was to point out to them ev- 
ery path she had taken, and every spot where 
she had rested throughout the previous day. 

‘* But it’s about as likely you'll find the moon 
lying in the grass as that locket,” Aunt Hannah 
remarked, despuiringly, as they set out. 

She proved only too true a prophet. The 
young men searched diligently, under Grace's di- 
rection—searched till dinner, and after dinner be- 
gan again, and went on unflinchingly till tea- 
time; but without result. After tea the early 
twilight shrouded the farm, and it was too dark 
to look any longer. Uncle James had the hop- 
pers collected at nightfall, and told them what 
had been lost, offering a couple of sovereigns to 
the man, woman, or child who would restore it; 
but they all made the same declaration, with every 
form of asgeveration common to their class. No 
such thing had they seen. 

‘** That's a lie!” said James Redmayne, stur- 
dily. ‘‘Some of you has seen it, and some of vou 
has got it, or made away with it since last night. 
The locket’s almost as large as the palm of my 
hand. You couldn't fail to see it lying any 
wheres; and my sons have been over every inch 
of ground my niece walked upon yesterday. It’s 
hard you should take any thing as belongs to 
her, for she's been a good friend to you all.” 

‘* That she have, Sir!” the women cried, with 
tremendous energy, and a desperate emphasis on 
the last word. And then came a confusion of 
shrill voices, all protesting that the owners there- 
of would not wrong Miss Redmayne to the ex- 
tent of a sixpence. 

Grace went to her room quite worn out by 
that weary day—the pacing to and fro, with less- 
ening hope as the hours wore on. Jt was gone 
—the one solace that had cheered her life. 

‘*T shall never see his face any more,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘ There is a fate against me.” 


© 





CHAPTER XVI. 
‘* sUT IF THOU MEAN 8T NOT WELL.” 


AFTER the loss of the locket Grace Redmayne 
drooped visibly. Good-hearted Uncle James did 
all in his power to recover the lost trinket: put 
the matter into the hands of the police; had in- 
quiries made among London pawnbrokers, and 
so on; but without avail. Poor Grace wander- 
ed about the bare fields where the hop-vines had 
lately flourished, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, like some melancholy spirit haunting the 
scene of an unhappy life. Aunt Hannah repri- 
manded her sharply from day to day for such 
foolishness. 

** If the locket’s lost, it’s lost,” she said, philo- 
sophically; ‘‘and there’s no use in grizzling about 
it. There’s more lockets in the world than that ; 
and if the balance is on the right side next quar- 
ter-day, I dare say your uncle will buy you a 
new one, perhaps with both our portergrafts, one 
on each side; and that ‘ll be worth taking care 
of as a family keepsake—something to show 
your children by-and-by.” 

Grace gave a little involuntary:shudder. A 
portrait of Aunt Hannah, whom photography 
made unutterably grim, instead of that splendid 
face, those godlike eyes! 

‘*Tt's very kind of you to think of that,’’ the 
girl said, half crying; ‘‘but I should never care 
to have another locket, please.” 

‘*Oh, very well! I suppose you think we 
couldn't give you any thing as handsome as that ; 
but, for my part, I should have thought you'd 
have set more store by a keepsake from one of 
your own family than a stranger’s present.” 

““It isn’t that, aunt. I've got your photo- 
graph and uncle’s in my album, and I'm sure I 
value them. But I'll never wear another locket. 
There’s something unlucky about them.” 

The year waned. October came to an end; 
and for various reasons that visit to the London 

hysician which James Redmayne and his wife 
Pad talked about had not yet been made. To 
those who saw Grace every day the gradual 
change in her was not so obvious as to cause im- 
mediate alarm. Nor were hard-working people 
like the Redmaynes on the watch for such slight 
symptoms as awaken terror in those who have 
sufficient leisure to be anxious. ‘The girl rose at 
her usual time, took her place among her kin- 
dred at meals, went patiently through the rou- 
tine of the long dull day, and never uttered a 
complaint. 

She was completely unhappy, . nevertheless. 
She had no companions of her own age, who 
might have taught her to shake off this foolish 
sorrow—no innocent gayeties to distract her 
mind. ‘The slow level life of a farm-house was 
abont the best possible existence in which to 
fuster a sorrow such as hers. 

She had written that epistle which ber uncle 
James had spoken of as *‘ a pretty little letter” — 
a very formal composition, supervised by the 
whole family.. James Redmayne would fain 
have had her begin, ‘‘’This comes hoping,” a 
formula which he had used all his life, and firm- 

-ly believed in as the essence of polite letter-writ- 
ing. She had written to‘thank Mr. Walgrave 
for his very kind present, which was indeed very, 
very beautiful, and which she should value very 
much all her life. There were a great many 
‘* verys’’ in the letter; and it was written in her 
best boarding-school hand—with long loops to the 
g’sand y’s, after a spécialité of Miss Toulmin's— 
on the thickest and creamiest note-paper to be 
procured at Tunbridge Wells. Uncle James 


would have had a view of that polite resort at the 
top of the first page; but this his niece condemn- 
ed as vulgar. 

‘* Mr. Walgrave knows Tunbridge Wells, un- 
cle,” she said. ‘‘ He can't want a picture of it 
on a penny sheet of paper—such bad paper, too, 
as they always print the views on.” 

No answer. had come to this letter, which, in- 
deed, needed none; but for.a month after she 
sent it the girl had hoped, faintly, for some ac- 
knowledgment. With the dying out of this 
hope, and the loss of her locket, all was over: 
there was nothing left her except the blank fu- 
ture, in which that one beloved figure could have 
no part. 

And her father—her father, whose letters had 
been more hopeful of late, telling of increasing 
good fortune, hinting even at the possibility of 
his return before another year was ended, with 
all the objects of his expedition fully realized ; 
the father whose exile she had lamented so bit- 
terly only a year ago—was he forgotten? No, 
not forgotten ; only deposed to the second place 
in her heart. She thought of him very often, 
with a guilty sense of having wronged him by 
her love for another. But that first love of 
girlhood is an all-absorbing passion. She had 
hardly room in her mind for her father’s image 
beside that other. If he could have returned 
at this moment to cheer and comfort her, she 
might perhaps have struggled bravely with her 
grief, and conquered it. He had been all the 
world to her in years gone by—father, mother, 
companion, friend; the pride and delight of her 
life; and in the rapture of reanion with him 
that other image might have grown pale and 
shadowy, until it became only the memory of a 
girlish sorrow. But he did not come, and she 
went on thinking of Hubert Walgrave. 

SH® had no hope—positively none—of ever 
seeing his face again. Day after day, in the 
misty November mornings, she awoke with the 
same void in her heart. The pain was almost 
worse than the pain of her awakening in the 
days that followed her father’s departure. That 
grief had at the worst been brightened by hope : 
this was quite hopeless. 

Her aunt sent her to Kingsbury one fine after- 
noon in November on some small errand to the 
single shop of the village—an errand which was 
designed father to rouse the girl from her list- 
lessness, and give her the benefit of a brisk walk, 
at to supply any positive need of the house- 

old. 


‘* Any thing's better for her than lolloping 
over a book,” remarked Mrs. Redmayne, who 
regarded reading in every shape and form, ex- 
cept the ponderous Henry's Bible on a Sunday 
afternoon, as more or less a vice. 

The walk was through those lanes and by 
-those fields which she had walked so often with 
him ; the way by which they had come together 
on that first Sunday afternoon, when he joined 
her in her return from church. How well she 
remembered it all! ‘The landscape had changed 
since then, but was hardly less beautiful to the 
eye of a painter. The shifting shadows on the 
broad fallow, the tawny gold and crimson, brown 
and dun-color of the still lingering foliage; the 
very weeds in the hedge, and the dock leaves in 
the ditch, fringed by dew-drops left from the 
morning mists, which a November sun had not 
been strong enough to disperse—all were beau- 
tiful. 

A robin was singing with all its might on one 
of the bars of a gate Grace had to pass. She 
lingered for a few minutes to listen to him, 
watching the joyous bird with sad, dreamy eyes. 

‘*T wonder if birds have any sorrows,” she 
thought; and then opened the gate gently, and 
went into the lane. 

It was a@ narrow gully between two tall neg- 
lected hedges, where the blackberry bushes grew 
high and rank, mixed with hazel and hawthorn, 
upon steep grassy banks which were bright with 
primroses in April. At the very entrance of the 
lane Grace stopped suddenly, with a little cry— 
stopped and clasped her hands upon her heart, 
which had a trick of beating furiously when she 
was agitated. 

There was a figure advancing toward her— 
the tall figure of a man—the image that haunted 
all her thoughts: Hubert Walgrave. He saw 
her, evidently, and came on with swifter fvot- 
steps to meet her. 

She would have behaved with the utmost pro- 
priety, no doubt, had he come to the gate at 
Brierwood, and she been prepared for his ap- 

rance ever so little; but at his coming upon 

er suddenly like this, all her fortitude left her ; 
she fell upon his breast, sobbing hysterically. 

** My darling! my darling!” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Evening Post, 
writing from St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
eo an interesting account of the cnormous 
elds of ice which from January until June 
were passing those shores in almost a continu- 
ous stream. This ice is formed on the surface 
of the sea in Davis and Baffin bays. Even in 
deep water the sea there becomes frozen at the 
surface. When tbe sun breaks up the ice in these 
polar seas it is driven southward on the arctic 
current, and on this same current also are borne 
enormous icebergs from the coasts of Greenland. 
A river of ice, varying from tifty to two hun- 
dred miles in breadth, and about two thousand 
miles long, has been for months incessantly 
uring its contents into the tepid waters of the 
ulf Stream, where it is dissolved. The past 
winter has been very severe, and the thickness 
and quantity of ice have been unprecedented. 
Some idea may be formed of the enormous quan- 
tity of ice which is thus carried from the polar 
ee by the case of the exploring ship Heso- 
lute, which, having become entangled in a vast 
field of ice in Melville Straits, was abandoned, 
but was afterward found in Baffin Bay, having 
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been carried one thousand miles-from its former 
position. The ice has this year been almost 
ruinous to the seal fisheries, and doubtless the 
great amount may in some measure account for 
the unusually cool weather and late season 
which we have experienced in this latitude. 





The rock on which the Cunard steamer Trip- 
oli was stranded is near Wexford, on the south- 
east coast of Ireland, at the entrance of St. 
George’s Channel, and is a point that is usually 
very closely approached by vessels sailing from 
the pore of Liverpool bound west. The Cunard 
line has hitherto been one of the most fortunate 
in the world. Only one steamer has been lost 
during the thirty-three years’ service of this 
company, and that was the Columbia, one of their 
old boats, which was wrecked on the Nova 8co- 
tia coast while running for Halifax. It is said 
they have never lost a passenger nor a mail-bag 
by any disaster. On one occasion a passenger 
while standing on deck was killed by a heavy sea 
which broke aboard and threw him against the 
side of the vessel, but wo belicve no other loss 
of life was ever caused by accidents to these 
steamers. 





A French journal states that a gentleman hav- 
ing purchased a fine-looking rose-bush, full of 
buds, was greatly disappointed when they blos- 
somed to find the flowers of a dull, faded color. 
He filled in the pot at the top with finely pow- 
dered coal. In a few days the roses assumed a 
beautiful red hue, as brilliant as could be de- 
sired. ; 





The time for canning fruit is at hand. Tin 
cans have been largely used for both fruits and 
vegetables; but glass is certainly preferable. 
All fruits contain more or less acid, which, in 
some cases, acts upon metallic vessels. Tin cans 
are made with solder, an alloy into which lead 

ely enters. This metal is easily corroded 
and poisonous salts aru formed. It is believed 
by many chemists that pees have been seri- 
ously injured by eating tomatoes, peaches, etc., 
which have been put up in tin cans. 





When we remember how many Junes have 
been made uncomfortable and even disgusting 
to our citizens by the pestiferous measuring or 
‘‘fnch’’ worm, we can but feel grateful to the 
little sparrows, who have done a good work 
among us. Moreover, their cheerful notes and 
pleasing familiarity enliven our city. : 





In the southern parts of Africa there is a cu- 
rious plant known by the name of hook-thorn, 
or grapple-plant, which is said to bear some re- 
semblance to the cuttle-fish. The large flowers 
of this truly horrible plant are a lovely purple 
hue. They spread themselves over the ground, 
or hang in masses from the trees and shrubs. 
The long branches have sharp, barbed thorns, 
set in pairs throughout their length. When 
the petals fall and the seed-vessels are developed 
and fully ripe, the two sides separates widely 
from each other, and form an array of sharp 
curved hooks. Woe be to the traveler who vent- 
ures near at such a time! The English sol- 
diers in the last Kaffir wars suffered terribly 
from this plant. While the Kaffir, unclothed 
and oily, escaped harmless, the European was 
certain to be made and held prisoner. Imagine 
one hooked thorn catching a coat sleeve. The 
first movement at escape bends the long slen- 
der branches, and hook after hook fixes its 
point into the clothing. Struggling on trebles 
the number of thorned enemies, and there is no 
way of escape except to stand still, cat off the 
clinging seed-vessels, and remove them one by 
one. 





Some curious things arc unconsciously said 
and written by those who are careless in con- 
structing their sentences. A music committee 
recently advertised for a ‘‘candidate for organ- 
ist and music teacher, either a lady or a gentle- 
man.’” Among the replies received was the 
following: ‘‘Gentlemen, I noticed your adver- 
tisement for orgunist and music teacher, either 
ey or gentlemen. Having been both for sev- 
eral years, I offer you my services.” 





The latest reports from the potato- bugs: 
They have pitched their tents on the plains of 
Kansas, waiting, on short rations, for the sprout- 
ing of the esculent root; in Wisconsin they are 
sitting on the fences, offering high prices for po- 
tatoes and men to plant them; in Indiana they 
will poli a full vote; at Council Bluffs these 
interesting creatures are holding a joint conven- 
tion, and repudiate the one-term principle; 
while in Dubuque the bugs arc loafing about the 
etreets, awaiting the tardy growth of their fa- 
vorite vegetable. 





Among the scientific curiosities noted by the 
members of the A iz expedition was an im- 
Mense quantity of kelp—the Af stis pyri- 
yor Sandy Point, Patagonia. This is the 

rgest known alga, or sea-weed, and grows on 
these coasts, in from six to twenty fathoms of 
water, in vast beds, warning the mariner to be- 
ware of a near approach unless he wishes to be 
entangled in an inextricable net-work. It throws 
up from the oceanic depths stems of immense 
lengths, some of them from seven hundred to 
one thousand feet, the greatest development 
reached by any member of the vegetable race 
now in existence. Patches of this sea-weed were 
Haran in open sea with large sea-lions lying on 
ts surface, who were apparently navigating in 
this novel manner with much satisfaction to 
themselves, and afforded much amusement to 
their scientific observers. ; 





A new method of washing has been extensive- 
ly adopted in Germany to obviate the ill effect 
of soda on linen. The operation consists in 
dissolving two pounds of soap in about three 
gallons of water as hot as the hand can bear, 
and adding to this one table-spoonful of turpen- 
tine and three of liquid ammonia; the mixture 
must then be well stirred, and the linen steeped 
in it for two or three hours, taking care to covef 
up the vessel which contains them as nearly her- 
metically as possible. The clothes are afterward 
washed out and rinsed in the usual way. The 
soap and water may be reheated and used a sec- 
ond time, but in that case half a table-spoonful 
of turpentine and a table-spoonful of ammonia 
must be added. The process is said to cause a 

reat economy of time, labor, and fuel. The 
Nnen scarcely suffors at all, as there is little ne- 


bert be made plain 
an 
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cessity for rubbing, and its cleanliness aud color 
are perfect. The ammonia and turpentine, al- 
ones their detersive action is great, have no 
injurious effect upon the linen, and while tho 
former evaporates immediately, the smell of the 
latter is suid to disappear entirely during the 
drying of the clothes. 





Egypt is making great preparations for the 
approaching International Exhibition at Vienna. 
It 18 probable that the Egyptian and Turkish de- 
Pevuents will together give a very complcte 
dea of the East in its industrial, commercial, 
artistic, aud social aspects. There will be an 
Heypten house with its harem, an Egyptian 
tomb, agricultural impicments, and various an- 
tiquitics. Also an Arab fountain, school, peas- 
ant hut, and a residence of a sheik; a Esiro 
bath, a Turkish fountain, and numerous curious 
things of a similar nature. 





Seldom has there been a more bountiful sup- 
ply of strawberries than we have enjoyed this 
season. -Fresh fruit and berries are wholesome, 
and it is a general blessing when they are so 
plenty and so cheap that all can have a good 
supply upon their tables. The acid of fresh 
fruit acts upon the liver, promoting that secre- 
tion naturally which is so often induced by 
medicines. The general health of the system 
is thus maintained, and diseases averted which 
are usually referred to biliousness., 





In some pa of Africa a curious method of 
conveying intelligence has been practiced froin 
time immemorial. An immense drain is kept 
in some of the towns on the Niger for public 
service in conveying news. By loud talking 
sonorous Vibrations are carried a great distance ; 
and wherever there is another drain to intercept 
the sound, sentences may be distinctly heard. 
This system is also practiced in other places. 
A tribe known as Camaroons have carried this 
kind of acoustic telegraph to great perfection. 








THE BABY-JUMPER. 





DIAGERAM OF JACKET FOR BADY-JUMPER. 


OR an infant of three months this contri- 
vance is one of the most acceptable amuse- 
ments, giving a healthy exercise to the child and 
many moments of needed relief to the tired arms 
of the mother. For half an hour the little one 
will jump and spring, crowing and laughing with 
delight at its unwonted freedom. Too long a 
session is, of course, unadvised ; but baby will 
quickly tell when play-timeis over. The jumper 
should be suspended over a bed, and the jacket 
arranged upon the child before buttoning it to 
the jumper. The hook must be firmly screwed 
to onc.of the timbers in the ceiling. The India 
rubber band (or door strap) can be purchased for 
a trifling sum at any hardware store. The safe- 
ty-cord should always be used; as a flaw in the 
rubber may cause the band to give way, in which 
event the cord, or guard (which may be of ribbon), 
will prevent a tumble. The hoop of a flour bar- 
rel will serve as a 
spreader, when cov- 
ered with cloth or 
wound with strips 
of ditferent-colored 
flannel. The ma- 
terial used for the 
suspenders should 
be strong. The lit- 
tle jacket can be 
made of any mate- 
rial desired. The 
most _ serviceable 
jacket is a strong 
lining covered with 
blue, red, or white 
flannel, embroider- 
ed or trimmed ac- 
cording to fancy. 
The buttons used 
should be large and 
strong. 

The seat-band is 
buttoned at A and 
B, giving a com- 
plete support to the 
child, so that no 
strain may come 
upon the arms or 
shoulders. The 
height of the jump- 
er is to depend upon 
that of the room in 
which it may be de- 
sired to locate it. 

Care should be 
taken that the baby 
does not bear too 
much weight upon 
its feet. A jumper 
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inex pensive, or 
highly ornamental, 


according to fancy. BABY-JUMPER. 
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LINKED NAMES. 


T has ever been a favorite pastime with lovers 
cc carve their united initials on the.bark of 
some wide-spreading tree, which may serve as a 
nonument of their constancy, and stand in fu- 
turo years as a memento of the happy days when 
their ]>ve was new. ‘The handsome Highlander 
in the »icture is no exception to the rule; he is 
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busily engaged in entting his own and Maggie's 
linked initials, encircled by the symbolical heart 
which generally does duty on these occasions, on 
the smooth bark of the huge beech, which has 
served before as a tablet for lovers’ vows, if we 
may judge from the numerous inscriptions that 
are legible thereon. Maggie meanwhile stands 
with bated breath admiring the skill with which 


#' i Duncan guides his sharp knife, and pleased at 
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the impulse which has prompted this original 
device of memorializing their joint affection. 
For lovers’ tricks never grow old; each simple 
manifestation, however hackneyed in the eyes 
of frigid spectators, has the freshness of Eden to 
pure young hearts, which vitalize every thing with 
the warmth of their new life. Years roll on, and 
hearts become crusted over with the scoria of 
worldliness ; but we fancy that there will never 
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be a time when our lovers will witness these rude 
carvings without emotion, whatever fate the 
future may bring them; and we can fancy Dun- 
can some day apostrophizing his tree as did Ten- 
nyson the Talking Oak— 


“Say thou, whereon I carved her name, 
If ever maid or spouse 
As fair as my Olivia came 
To rest beneath thy boughs.” 


THE DIAMOND FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE discovery of these fields has come at an 
opportune moment. ‘The jeweled portion 

of the community had really been getting very 
anxious on the subject of diamonds. ‘They were 
first found in India and in Borneo; but it is a 
curious fact that, though people talk of the dia- 
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monds of Golconda, none were ever found at 
Golconda. Stilton cheese is not found at Stil- 
ton, nor Damascus sabres at Damascus. Many 
people depreciate the Cape diamonds; but it 
must be remembered that when Indian diamonds 
were the rage there were considerable attempts 
to discredit and depreciate the Brazilian dia- 
monds. Scientific writers declared that the 
world was coming to an end of its store of dia- 
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monds. The mines of Hindostan were exhaust- 
ed, and the period could easily be calculated 
when the Brazilian districts would be exhaust- 
ed. From time to time there had been rumors 
of fresh discoveries in diamonds. It was thought 
at one time that they would be found on Count 
- Demidoff's estates in Siberia, and, in fact, a 
number of small ones have been found in the 
Ural districts. Under these circumstances the 
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value of diamonds increased very greatly. While 
the amount of gold indefinitely increased, and 
the amount of diamonds was stationary, dia- 
monds must needs go up. It transpired in a 
court of law some years ago that the value of 
diamonds had increased to the extent of from 
forty to fifty per cent. The result of the recent 
discoveries must be that, at least.for the present, 
diampnhds*must deterioratein value, 
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firmly. The pleat is formed by folding in the | 


middle of the line of holes, from the top to the 
bottom edge, on one side, and the middle of the 
side seam on the other. 

The fronts are rounded to give more fullness 
to the bust, and are cut rather low in the neck. 
‘hey are closed to the waist line with buttons 
and button-holes. A short peplum, pointed in 
front and rounded up on the back edge, is cord- 
ed across the top, and fastened at the waist line 
on each side of the front by hooks and loops. 
The coat sleeves are sewed plain into the arm- 
holes. The line of holes seven inches from the 
bottom edge shows where to sew en the trim- 
ming. ‘Three tapes nine inches long are tacked 
at the single holes in the back of the skirt and 
at the waist line for draping. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for the seams on the shoulders 
and -under the arms, and also on the bottom 
edge of the left side of the waist, and on the 
right at the bottom edge that is joined to the 
front side gore, and a quarter of an inch for all 
other seams. ‘The lines of holes show where to 
baste the seams on the shoulders and under the 
- arms, where to take up the darta, the size and 
shape of the under part of the sleeve, where to 
lay the deep pleat in the side of the skirt, and 
where to tack the tape in the back. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 714 yards. 

ADJUSTABLE DeMI-TRAINED SkirtT.—This 
skirt is arranged so as to be looped for a walk- 
ing skirt when required. The pattern consists 
of a front gore, one side gore on each side of the 
front, and three straight breadths for the back, 
and section of kilt pleating. Only half the pat- 
tern is given. Cut the front gore and back 
. breadth with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. ‘l'ack 
seven tapes, each ten inches long, at the holes in 
the skirt and at the belt. ‘The skirt is séwed to 
the belt plain in front, and is side pleated in the 
back. In forming the pleats, begin at the end 
that has the single hole, according to the notch- 
es, and bring the first notch up to the second 
one. Put the pattern together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 11 yards. 

Extra for ruffle, 2 inches wide, % of a yard. 

Extra for pleating, 1344 inches deep, 554 yards. 

Pointed trimming, 1 yard. 





“THIS YEAR—NEXT YEAR.” 


THIs year—next year—some time—never, 
Gayly did she tell; 

Rose leaf after rose leaf ever 
Eddied round and fell. . 


This year—and she blushed demurely ; 
That would be too soon: 

He could wait a little, surely ; 
"Tis already June. 


Next year—that’s almost too hurried, 
Laughingly, said she; 

For when once a girl is married 
She no more is free. 


Some time—that is vague; long waiting 
Many a trouble brings; 

*Twixt delaying and debating, 
Love might use his wings. 


Never—word of evil omen; 
And she sighed, heigh-ho! 

"Tis the hardest lot for women, 
Lone through life to go. 


= * * " * 
Next year—early in the May-time, 
Was to be the day; 


Looked she sweetly toward that gay time, 
Gleaming far away. 


Never—fair with bridal flowers 
Came that merry spring; 

Ere those bright and radiant hours, 
She had taken wing. : 


This year—hearts are bound by sorrow, 
Next year—some forget ; 

Some time—comes that golden morrow 
Never—earth saw yet. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 


THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


I DARE aay you will be very angry with me, and 
say I am forever dinning at the same tune; and 
that you are tired of being scolded, and that I 
might leave you alone now that I have vented 
my anger and given you my mind ; and that, after 
all, you did not ask for my advice, and that I have 
consequently not the ghost of a right to come 
and castigate you for not following it; and that, 
if it comes to that, you are the best judges of your 
own affuirs ; and that, at any rate, so long as your 
fathers and husbands don’t join sides with me in 
_ finding fault and scolding, you do not care an 
old song what I or all the comets that ever struck 
the blue sky with their fiery tails, from the Del- 
uge to this year of grace, 1872, may say against 
your extravagance. Well, I suppose there is 
something in all this; but that will not make 
me hold my tongue. And now a bright idea 
comes to me. Why should I not attack the 
said husbands and fathers, and try what impres- 
sion my common-sense arguments would make 
on them? Ten to one they are more amenable 
to reason in the matter than you are; and, in 
fact, I believe in my sacred soul nine-tenths of 
them are on my side already, if they were only 
enceuraged to stand up like men and own it. 
Take heed, therefore: I give you timely warning. 
If I do not see some improvement—or I will even 
be satisfied with a promise, a sign or symptom 
ever 80 faint, provided it be visible to the naked 
eye on this side of the Atlantic—I will com- 
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mence a crusade against you in that quarter. 
Yesterday I had occasion to go to that arch 
demoralizer of womankind in the nineteenth 
century—Worth’s; and really what I saw and 
heard during the twenty minutes [ spent dis- 
cussing the great feminine business of life with 
one of the upper nymphs of that pagan Olympia 
80 roused my ire against you one and all that I 
feel I must, at any cost, rush once again into the 
arena and break a lance with you about your 
wickedness, Not that it concerns me or my 
countrywomen one atom how much you put on 
your unfortunate consciences, or what day of 
reckoning you are preparing for yourselves with 
husbands and other unhappy victims of your reck- 
less ways, but because we are your victims too; 
we pay our quantum to your bills, and we do not 
like it. We are less patient than the other pay- 
masters. First, I remarked that there was not 
one word of French to be heard among the ladies 
who were grouped in the various rooms holding 
conclave together about the great affair on hand ; 
they were all American. I do not mean to say 
that this is always the case; but that it was so 
once, when, without any particular attraction 
to draw them more than any other day, | turned 
in by chance and found they were the exclu- 
sive visitors, is in itself a pretty significant fact. 
I made the remark to Mademoiselle ——, and 
she replied that their clients were, indeed, 
chiefly American; they had some few English, 
a good many Russians, but the great majority 
were from the United States. 

‘“‘And the French!—you do not count any 
among your customers ?” I inquired. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ We have 
hardly any French /adies, madame: they would 
like to come here; they pine to be dressed by 
M. Worth, but they can not afford it; they are 
not rich enough to venture to our ateliers.” 

And this is the truth. ‘The nymph went on 
to explain how magnificently American ladies 
squandered their money ; how satisfactory it was 
to work for them. In fact, they were the only 
people worth working for. I meekly asked if it 
came within the bounds of her master’s conde- 
scension to make a silk costume for the con- 
temptible sum of 650 francs. My friend in Lon- 
don had limited me to this price, and, against 
my better judgment, I boldly resolved to try what 
the great potentate of fashion would do for me 
for so modest a price. Mademoiselle —— made 
the most expressive little pantomime with her 
eyes and her shoulders, and ended by sweetly, 
benignly, and most compassionately shaking her 
head. ‘hething was impossible. Would I not 
expand the figure just a hundred francs? No? 
Then all she could do for me was to propose a 
costume in some inexpensive stuff, foulard, pop- 
lin, etc., which would not, of course, be quite so 
good value for my money, as far as the material 
went, but which would nevertheless have what 
really made the beauty of the costume—the 
magic touch of the Afaison Worth. Earnestness 
is the most contagious thing in the world, and I 
admit that, for the time being, I fully entered 
into the solemn spirit with which the nymph 
spoke of the various combinations of stuffs and 
shades, as if such were the one object for which 
human beings were created and endowed with 
reason and souls. Let it not be supposed that I 
am considering dress from the high moral alti- 
tude of an ascetic ora philosopher. I own frank- 
ly to baving felt a pang of envy shoot through my 
vanity as I surveyed the lovely fabrics stuck up 
on sticks all around me, and beheld the flock of 
nymphs, who, attired in their long black silken 
robes, looked like black swans buffeting with 
waves of blue and green and pink and mauve 
and golden brown, as they floated through the 
mazes of costumes and dresses of every shade 
and for every conceivable circumstance of the 
night, noon, and morning; and I want to know 
why and how it has come to pass that no one 
but Americans can afford to buy these things? 
Why do they pay such prices for them, when 
they should, could, would, and will get them on 
reasonable—comparatively—terms if they hold 
out for it? A few years ago 650 francs was an 
unheard-of price for the very richest dress that 
could be ordered, and now, if you go to a good 
house and ask for a handsome costume for that 
sum, the:nose of the dressmaker is turned up at 

rou! Nobody likes to have a nose turned up at 
er; and really it seems hard that we poor Eu- 
ropeans should be continually subject to this 
ignominy because, forsooth, our American sis- 
ters choose to knock under to the preposterous 
exactions of the milliner and dress-making tribe 
in Paris. 

Now I do hope you will listen to this last ap- 
peal—for it is the last I will make to you. If, as 
I said before, I do not see some signs of repent- 
ance and practical amendment, I will see what 
is to be done with the paymasters. Woe be unto 
you if my logic and eloquence, to which you have 
turned a deaf ear, succeed in shutting up the 
purse-strings! I shall take much higher ground 
with ces messteurs. 1 shall tackle their patriot- 
ism, and ask them if it is seemly that the women 
of a republican country—a country that prides 
itself on its freshness of thought and idea, its vig- 
orous juvenile independence, its scorn of Old- 
World corruption and prejudice and social 
trammels that make class toady class, eating 
away the sturdy characteristics of the national 
type of manhood and womanhood—if it is seem- 
ly that the women of such a country should be 
pointed at as the ruin of society and social inter- 
course in Europe by their insane extravagance, 
their unparalleled prodigality, in every thing that 
contributes to the adornment of their bodies! I 
shall strike all these chords, and when I have set 
them well vibrating I shall propose the following 
amendment: that the husbands and fathers shall 


band together to cry anathema maranatha on 


costumes that exceed five hundred francs, and 
that they shall strenuously set their faces against 
the wild extravagance of their countrywomen at 
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home and abroad. But asall rules, however wise 
and good in principle, must have an exception in 
their application, let it be agreed that those young 
ladies, married or single, but notably the single 
ones, who are unkindly dealt with by nature, and 
who clearly need the adventitions helps of finery 
to condone their ugliness and disguise their an- 
graceful figures, should be allowed to exceed the 
sum deemed sufficient for their more favored sis- 
ters. Let the ugly young women be allowed a 
margin to help them to lure unwily birds into 
their toils—those whose complexion is bad and 
whose hair is scant and whose feet and figures 
leave much to be desired, let these be mercifully 
permitted to lavish somewhat more of the family 
substance on the process of beautification, with a 
view to their establishment in life; but let no 
pretty girl who has that lovely soft skin, with its 
transparent coloring, that makes American girls 
so bewitchingly flower-like in their young fresh- 
ness—let none of these demean themselves to 
adopt the trappings that may be pardoned to 
their ugly sisters, because of their ugliness; let 
them show their well-formed, round, and grace- 
fully poised heads in their natural shape and size ; 
let them curl and frizzle their hair to their heart’s 
content; but let them leave to the ugly ones the 
privilege of building lunatic birds’ nests on the 
top of their heads. Let simplicity be a distinctive 
mark of grace and beauty, and let voluminous 
millinery and tomftoolery of all sorts, in bonnets 
and petticoats alike, be the attribute of bad figures 
and sallow complexions and narrow or otherwise 
malformed skulls. If the gentlemen of the Unit- 
ed States try this for a short time, I am willing 
to stake my head on it they will gain their point. 
And not only America, but all the four quarters 
of the globe, will bless them. Comer. 
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MY PARASOL. 


[ NEVER have had quite enough of any thing. 

I do not mean by this that I have suffered 
for want of food or clothes, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the latter term. My remark applies 
more particularly to bits of lace and ribbon, and 
ornamentation generally. For always, when I 
have had any thing made of good materials, and 
worn it to the last verge of wearability, [ have, 
as a painful duty, and not at all as a matter of 
choice, conscientiously stripped it of whatever 
could be made available in any other form be- 
fore consigning it to the rag-bag. A huge band- 
box receives these fragments, and said bandbox 
reposed on the top of my wardrobe. 

That bandbox will be the death of me yet. 
Not to mention the swearing frame of mind into 
which it frequently puts me (mind, however, 
that I do not swear; I am only in what may be 
called a swearing frume of mind) by holding out 
false promises in the way of fringe, ribbon, or 
lace—until I come to try the things, and find 
that they just fail of going across or around 
whatever has most pressing need of them—lI 
fairly tugged the wardrobe over on myself one 
day climbing on the drawers after that treacher- 
ous receptacle, that had stowed itself out of reach 
On purpose to entrap me. 

And here I wish to say that the best article 
ever written is called ‘‘ ‘The Total Depravity of 
Inanimate Things.” I don’t know where it is, 
nor who did it; but I do know that after I had 
read it I said, ‘‘ Why couldn't I have written 
it myself? It is exactly what I have thought 
and experienced many a time.” And we all 
know that when a writer accomplishes this re- 
sult, he or she has caught that gorgeous swift- 
winged butterfly, success. I almost think I did 
write it, or got some one to write it for me, for 
the sentiments are my very own; and remem- 
bering the antics of that wretched bandbox and 
that elephant of a wardrobe, I am not to be per- 
suaded out of the theory that total depravity is a 
prominent characteristic of inanimate things. 

As I felt the wardrobe coming I executed a 
pas that would have made my fortune on the 
stage, had I done it at the right time; but just 
then it was of no mortal use, except to save my 
life from that ferocious wardrobe, that tried to 
knock my brains out, bat only succeeded in graz- 
ing my temple and tumbling itself on the fluor. 

Immediate rush of excited family to my apart- 
ment, who stood not on the order of their com- 
ing, but came at once, and when they found the 
wardrobe on its face and me on my feet, they 
looked disappointed, and hoped that the piece of 
furniture was not seriously injured. I am con- 
vinced that had our positions been reversed, gen- 
eral satisfaction would have prevailed. 

The wardrobe was tenderly assisted to its ac- 
customed place, and warmly congratulated on 
its wonderful escape from annihilation; but as I 
knew that it only waited its chance to make a 
fresh attack and crush me completely, I seized 
the troublesome bandbox and deposited it in the 
closet. I had it on an upper shelf, from which 
it precipitated itself on every possible opportunity. 

‘* Do come to the parasol, if you ever mean 
to!” says Rebecca, impatiently. 

I stand in awe of Rebecca, because I always 
read to her what I write, and although she could 
not, for the life of her, put any thing like a story 
together herself, vet she always criticises and 
snubs me mercilessly. 

So I reply, meekly, “‘I am coming. But the 
ee, you know, really has something to do 
with it.” 

**'The bandbox is well enough,’ snaps Rebec- 
ca, quite as though it were a personal friend of 
hers; ‘‘ but some people are very heedless and 
clumsy. But it is quite time to get to the para- 
sol. ” 

I smile sweetly, and try to arrange my ideas. 

I have said that I never have quite enough of 
any thing; and it seems to me that this asser- 
tion applies more particularly to money than to 
auy ting ealse—my money always gives out. 
And just when this catastrophe has occurrea i 
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find myself in total destitution of boots, or gloves, 
or some other indispensable thing that makes 
not the least show, but must be had, nevertheless, 

This spring the thunder-clap came in the shape 
of aparasol. I had one laid away from last sea- 
son—a most respectable-looking affair, that I 
packed reverentially in a gingham case the first 
of November, saying to myself occasionally daur- 
ing the winter, when thinking of my spring outfit, 
I have a parasol at least. 

I don't know how the story may sound to the 
public; I don't even know that the public will 
believe it, or that any one ever had such an ex- 
perience before ; but I solemnly affirm that when 
I took my parasol out of its chrysalis (the very . 
parasol that I had put away in excellent condi- 
tion), and hoisted it in triumph, I found it, not 
a sun-shade, but a sun-sieve—in other words, 
the silk was in mathematical elits between each 
stick of whalebone! 

I was overwhelmed by this discovery of the 
total depravity inherent in parasols. But how 
could the thing have gotten itself in slits? 

“Something has eaten it,” said Rebecca, de- 
cidedly. 

** Do you happen to know,” I asked, plaintive- 
ly, ‘“‘of any animal or insect that subsists on 
parasols ?” . 

Rebecca jerked out a withering “‘ Pshaw !” but 

I sat and gazed on the wreck in my hand—med- 
itating deeply on this and other unfuthomable 
mysteries. 
_ in the conrse of the morning a friend dropped 
in, and, pining for sympathy, I related the inex- 
plicable conduct of my parasol to her. For an- 
swer, she produced a fragment of the morning 
paper, which read : 

“‘ Vining, No. 5020 Passementerie Avenue, is actually 
giving away parasols and umbrellas. Stock must be 
sold to close the business. Only a few left of those 
superior silk-lined parasols at $150. Hasten to Vi- 
ning’s !” 

I did hasten to Vining’s, and repented at my 
leisure. Bat first I asked Lizzie Harold where 
ee Avenue was—I had never heard 
Of it. s 

‘* Two or three miles north of this,” she re- 
plied; ‘‘ quite a terra incognita to the fashiona- 
ble world, but a grand place for cheap shopping. 
The cars take us very near it; so get on your 
hat and outward adornments, for I am on my 
way to Vining’s now. I want a sea-side um- 
brella, which [ am told they sell for seventy-five 
cents. I hope every thing won't be gone: but 
we have the advantage of being carly in the sea- 
son.” 

Not altogether an advantage this, as I after- 
ward discovered. 

It was the beginning of March, wretchedly 
cold, yet fearfully muddy; and when the car 
dropped us at the junction of two or three un- 
paved streets, we stood hopelessly gazing upon 
the prospect, and wishing for a sounding-line, 
that we might know just how high to expect the 
mud to come. 

I shall never forget Passementerie Avenue; 
one of my overshoes took a fancy to it, and staid 
there altogether, and my stockings were a effect- 
ually dyed as though they had been dipped ina 
solution of butternuts. Talk of Washington 
crossing the Delaware, or Cesar making a fuss 
over the Rubicon! If it were of the slightest 
use, I would respectfully request them to try 
Passementerie Avenue, with the mud at forty 
fathoms—or thereabout. 

‘* You did get out of the mud, though,” sug- 
gests Rebecca: ‘don’t get hopelessly lust in it 
now. 

I meekly proceed, and say that Vining's is a 
corner, and the most unlikely one of the four. 
Of course we tried the three others first, and at 
last we found ourselves, with mud enough for a 
small-sized farm clinging to our skirts (Rebecca, 
I will say that—I mean a very small farm in- 
deed), in front of a small shop, over which floated 
a red and white umbrella, while a placard in the 
window announced, with three exclamation 
points, that this was Vining's. It was such a 
box of a place that they could scarcely accom- 
modate more than a dozen parasols comfortably, 
and a stout woman behind the counter seem 
to leave no room for any thing else. : 

In answer to our inquiries she produced one 
sea-side arrangement and one parasol of dark 
green silk lined with the same. 

‘* The 1 is too small,” said I. 

‘‘The umbrella is stained,” said Miss Harold. 

The woman smiled serenely. 

‘*You didn’t ask me for an umbrella,” she re- 
plied to me, as she laid a child's sun-shade beside 
the parasol, making the latter look quite sizable. 

I didn't know it was a child's sun-shade. 

‘* You didn’t expect to get a perfect sea-side 
umbrella for a dollar, did you?” to Miss Harold. 
She indignantly denied the slander of selling such 
an article at seventy-five cents. ‘‘ That stain 
where the green has run a little on the buff is 
worth a dollar and a quarter to you.” 

I whirled my parasol around undecidedly, and 
Miss Harold whirled her umbrella, while the 
Vining woman whirled both of our heads at 
such a rate that we became perfectly idiotic, 
and departed with the parasol and umbrella. 

‘‘And you don’t think it’s too small?” said I 
to Lizzie, with my head full of the one subject. 

‘Not at all,” she replied, with hers equally 
full of another. ‘‘ You don't think any one will 
notice that stain, do you ?” 

Of course I didn’t; and each having assured 
the other that she had got a bargain, we plunged 
bravely into the mud, and succeeded in making 
a return car comprehend our signals of distress : 
or, rather, a man, after standing a moment and 
watching the antics we were performing with our 
mutts and parcels, sent forth an unearthly sound, 
between a whistle and a shriek, that stopped the 
vehicle at once, and we were rescued from our 
sinking conditiun and taken on board. 

I think that if there is 2 time \.ncu a woman 
e 
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feels more helpless than at another, it is when 
she is vainly shaking her muff or parasol at an 
unheeding car condactor. 

‘*Come,” says Rebecca, ‘‘vou got in, you 
know: now get on.” 

All the way home we talked of our bargains, 
until we quite persuaded ourselves that they were 
bargains. : 

‘s They would have cost just twice that on 
C—— Street,” said Lizzie Harold, confidently ; 
‘‘it’s a great thing to know of these out-of-the- 
way places.” 

en we left the car we each went our sepa- 
rate way. 

“So,” said Rebecca, as I unfolded my prize, 
‘*small parasols are coming in again, are they ?” 

‘* You don’t call this a smad/ parasol, do you ?” 
I asked, somewhat beseechingly. 

‘“‘Did you buy it for a large one?” rejoined 
Rebecca, with a steady eye. 

‘* But it only cost a dollar and a half,” I con- 
tinued. 

‘‘Then it isn’t small for the price,” was the 
somewhat mystifying reply. 

After looking at it for a while, and examining 
it from various points of view, [ put my parasol 
away for warmer weather. But first I stealthily 
compared it with the old one, and found that it 
lacked a full inch in depth. I sighed, but said 
nothing. 

It was parasol time in the city, and trailing 
arbutus and anemone time in the country. 
Sweet sounds and airs were abroad where fresh 
grass and budding trees congregated, while 
spring bonnets and house-cleaning had broken 
out in town; but my eyes suffered considerably 
from the san before I fairly produced my bar- 
gain. I had made the unpleasant discovery 
that parasols were larger than ever, and mine 
looked like a piece cut out of the middle of some 
one else's. 

‘*Do get out your parasol,” said Rebecca 
one morning; ‘‘you are winking and blinking 
all the time, with your face screwed up in such 
a pucker that no human being could possibly 
recognize you! And there's Mr. Antlewaite! 
Do iron your face out.” 

I tried to obey my commanding officer; but 
those magnificent bays, and the flashing of sil- 
ver in the harness, and the sort of glamour that 
all the accompaniments of wealth cast over a 
weak-minded person who has an intense appre- 
ciation of them, bewildered me completely in 
my half-blind state. If I had had a parasol, I 
might have comported myself with suitable dig- 
nity; but as it was, I made a hurried inclina- 
tion of my head to no one in particular in re- 
turn for Mr. Antlewaite’s magnificent bow, and 
got a scolding from Rebecca in consequence. I 
think that Rebecca always had a hankering aft- 
er Mr. Antlewaite with a view to my benefit. 

‘* Now,” said she, severely, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter with that parasol ?” 

I told her that it had collapsed fearfully since 
it left Vining’s, and I didn't believe it would ever 
be of any use to me. 

Rebecca grunted. She never had any opin- 
ion of my shopping, and I knew she thought it 
& piece of presumption in me to buy that para- 
sol on my own responsibility. She said she 
hoped it would do me good. 

But I was thinking of Mr. Antlewaite, and 
wondering why it seemed to be ordered that I 
must always appear at such a disadvantage be- 
fore him. 

I had scarcely seen him since his retarn from 
Europe—indeed, I might justly say that I had 
scarcely seen him at any time. When he went 
abroad, I was in the last of my teens, with more 
than the usual amount of romantic folly that 
pertains to that undeveloped age; and down in 
the inmost depths of my heart I had shrined as 
a hero this same Mr. Antlewaite. 

He was the nominal admirer of a gay aunt of 
ours, who had borne the loss of husband and 
children with exemplary fortitude, and grew fat 
and cheerful in the congenial atmosphere of a 
fashionable hotel. There she found Mr. Antle- 
waite; and as he was rich, handsome, lame, and 
somewhat of a misanthrope, Aunt Melicent laid 
siege to him, and he seemed rather to like it. 

Once I encountered him as I was passing 
through the hall, after a visit to Aunt Milly; 
and he asked so many questions about me after- 
ward, that auntie coolly informed him I was 
a mere child, only fifteen! She gloried in this 


. fib, and told us of it in the most unblushing 


manner ; but I felt quite savage, and could have 
boxed her ears with right good will. 

Then Mr. Antlewaite had inquired about me 
—had even expressed a wish to see me again; 
and I— Well, I thought he had the most beau- 
tiful dark eyes I had ever seen, and that his lame- 
ness, which Aunt Milly laughed at, only made 
him appear interesting. He scarcely showed it, 
exeept to lean heavily on his cane; and he was 
so elegant-looking, and had such an air of wealth 
and grandeur about him, that I thought he ought 
to be called Lord Something, and not plain Mr. 

Truly, < was most inordinately silly at nine- 
teen. 

I only saw my hero occasionally, for Aunt 
Milly was very watchful; but once we had a 
good long talk abont books, and, quite carried 
away by the exhilaration of having such a list- 
ener, I glowed and sparkled, and said, I believe, 
some very bright things. Auntie told me rather 
maliciously the next day that Mr. Antlewaite 
had said ‘‘I was an uncommonly clever child, 
and would develop into a splendid woman!” [ 
was so angry that I could have torn my hair, 
only that I was too careful of it. 

‘Time passed without bringing the desired 
climax to Aunt Melicent, and very suddenly in- 
deed, one bright spring morning, Mr. Antle- 
waite sailed off to Europe, and she was left la- 
menting, not-for the man who had disappointed 
her, but for the carriage and establishment and 
bank stock to which he was the. necessary ap- 
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pendage. But to finish with Aunt Melicent now 
and forever: a rich Californian soon made his 
appearance, and carried her off to the land of 
earthquakes. : 

I was very glad indeed that, when this Theseus 
departed, no one knew of the silly little Ariadne 
who, in a certain locked and bolted room, cried 
her eyes and nose red, and almost made a sol- 
emn vow that she would crimp her hair no more. 
She was just saved from this verge of despera- 
tion, and a year afterward she laughed merrily 
at the thought of it. 

Three years of young-ladyhood passed very 
much as such years usually do, with much sun- 
shine and some disappointments, and a con- 
stant struggle on my part with the inconvenient 
fate of being well-born and having very little 
money. 

And this brings me to the parasol, for it was 
just about this time that Mr. Antlewaite appear- 
ed again upon the scene. I feel provoked when- 
ever I think of it. He called in the most unex- 
pected manner, and asked for Miss Luton, and 
Rebecca, who is called Miss Luton, went dowp 
upon him quite fiercely, and scolded him in the 
dimly lighted parlor in mistake for a man who 
persisted in coming with a bill that had already 
been paid. 

Finally she understood that J was wanted, and 
called me without letting me know who or what 
it was; and down I went, looking like a fright, 
for I had been exploring the bandbox, and sit- 
ting all day in the midst of a litter. 

I could scarcely find a word to say for myself, 
but Mr. Antlewaite inquired politely for my aunt, 
and when I told him of her change of name he 
smiled, and said that I had grown. 

Now I had not grown a hair’s breadth for the 
last five years, according to the mark behind the 
parlor door; but if he chose to think so, I did not 
care, I had grown in one way: I was no longer 
a romantic little goose ; and although he was as 
handsome as ever, and his belongings just as daz- 
zling, I would not now have shed a tear had he 
chosen to start for Lake Ngami to-morrow. 

When we were alone I scolded Rebecca for 
bringing me down in such a plight to such a 
grandee of a visitor, and, strange to say, she took 
the scolding meekly. She even fell to specuila- 
ting as to when Mr. Antlewaite would come again, 
and decided that we must appear on the occasion 
in our new silk dresses. 

‘‘T haven’t the slightest doubt,” said I, vi- 
ciously, ‘‘that we shall both be caught in our 
very worst attire, and looking like any thing but 
the granddaughters of General Luton. I wish 
the old gentleman had left us a comfortable for- 
tune, instead of this family grandeur.” 


‘* The first may possibly be acquired, but the 


other never,” said Rebecca, loftily. 

It seemed to me that our chance of acquiring 
it was a very small one; but I supposed that even 
stranger things had come to pass. 

‘<’That tiresome man !” I exclaimed a few days 
later. ‘‘ Just look at my hair, Rebecca! He 
must be under the influence of some Wnalicious 


spirit to come here at such very malapropos. 


times. I do not think I will see him.” 

‘‘Your hair is charming,” replied Rebecca, 
who does not dealin compliments. ‘‘ That half- 
tumbled-down appearance is particularly becom- 
ing, and your pink chintz and little white apron 
are very fresh and _simple-looking.” 

‘¢*Simple’ enough,” [ muttered. 
think I am fit to be seen.” 

Rebecca wouldn’t go down at all. She was 
too busy, she said; and I had to undertake our 
formidable visitor all by myself. 

How very delightful he was! He talked of 
the places he had seen, and of which [ had only 
read, until I quite forgot my hair and all the 
rest of it—forgot it until I was reminded of it 
by being told that I was perfectly refreshing ! 

I was not at all sure that this was a compli- 
ment, and if it was, I thought that Mr. Antle- 
waite had no right to pay it. How glad I felt 
that he didn’t know I had cried when he went 
away ! 

‘““Two hours, by the clock!” exclaimed Re- 
becca, when I reached the upper regions. ‘‘ What 
an unconscionable call! Laurette, you never 
looked so pretty in your life.” 

** Rebecca, do tell me what to do with my 
parasol,” was my irrelevant reply. ‘‘ It looks so 
dreadfully small of its age.” 

And I unfurled the absurd little affair to its 
fullest extent. 

‘*T think,” said my oracle, reflectively, ‘‘ that 
I would put a flounce on it. You might do that 
quite easily.” 

‘* Would you, though? A flounce of what?” 

“Well, scarlet silk, I think, as the present 
material is green.” 

By this I knew that Rebecca expected me to 
match the wretched thing, which involved a tour 
of all the shops in town. I did it, however, 
meeting with all sorts of adventures ; and finally 
wrested the half yard of silk that I wanted from 
an unwilling Jew, who tried hard to persuade 
me that it wouldn’t do at all. 

But I came off victorious, and sat down in the 
evening, with Lizzie Harold at my elbow, to 
transform my parasol into something that looked 
like other people's. Rebecca was out on a tea 
visit, and_I wished to astonish her on her return. 
The bandbox had actually furnished some fringe 
that was a very good match; but, of course, it 
was a scant pattern, and I had to stretch it to 
make it go round. 

Lizzie Harold sat admiring. 

‘** You are so handy,” said she; ‘‘ your para- 
sol will be a beauty, after all; but nothing can 
be done with my wretched affair, except to throw 
it away and get a decent one. What a humbug 
that Vining is!”’ , 

I chimed in with this last remark, and then 
held my work up triumphantly. ‘The last stitch 
had been taken, and I felt repaid for my trouble. 


‘“*¥ do not 


| It really had a very rich appearance, with that 
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flounce edged with fringe, and we both admired 
it extravagantly. 

I then proceeded to close it preparatory to 
putting it away, when I made an unpleasant 
discovery : my parasol respectfully but firmly 
declined to shut up! 

I sat down on the floor and laughed; but it 
was a sort of maniacal laughter. Whatever was 
I to do with a parasol that persisted in spreading 
itself open within-doors? I should want a sepa- 
rate room to keep it in. Why, it was horrible! 
it was like drawing an elephant. 

‘*It is really too bad,” said sympathizing Liz- 
zie. ‘‘I suppose it is because you had to hold 
the flounce so tightly on account of the fringe. 
Iam so sorry! What will you do?” 

‘“*T have not the slightest idea,” I replied, in- 
differently. ‘‘I wondered all the time I was 
sewing that something didn’t occur to blast my 
success; but you see with what refined malice 
this parasol held its coup in reserve till the very 
end. I am a firmer believer than ever in the 
total depravity of inanimate things.” 

Lizzie stared at me in surprise; but her broth- 
er had come for her, and I was left alone to con- 
template the pleasing result of my evening's work. 

‘* What now ?” asked Rebecca, as she found 
me thus occupied. ‘‘It looks as though you 
had made an idol of that remarkable parasol, 
and were paying poojah to it. It has really be- 
come quite a respectable affair.” 

‘* Rebecca,” said I, solemnly, ‘‘my parasol 
won't shut up.” 

Rebecca pounced on it forthwith. 

‘* What is the reason it won't?” she asked, 
contemptuously, as, at her first touch, the obe- 
dient whalebones drew themselves together. 

I stood speechless; there was necromancy 
somewhere, but I could not fathom it. 

Rebecca laughed at my amazed face, and pro- 
duced a broad envelope directed to myself. 

‘*T found it down stairs,” said she; ‘‘I sup- 
pose it came this evening. And I don’t believe 
it would have been of the slightest consequence 
whether the parasol shut up or not.” 

She had seen the handsome monogram ; and 
when my eye fel] upon it I shrank from opening 
the letter. But it had to be done; and when I 
had finished~ reading it I ‘felt like ‘‘ Mr. F.’s 
aunt,” for I deliberately took up my parasol and 
flung it out of the window. 

What was in the letter is nothing to nobody. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Decadence of Red-letter Daya.— American Paint- 
ers in our Academy.—A sentimental Twin. —Alfred 
Crowgquill. 

O-DAY is the great festival of England—the 
Derby-day, an anniversary this nation will 
probably continue to keep when its care for other 
times and seasons, even the most sacred, shall 
have passed away. I have told you already not 
to listen to any person who endeavors to persuade 
you that the Roman Catholic faith is gaining 
ground here: it is losing ground, and so is every 
other formalistic creed. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the High-Church movement, which 
awoke men from their spiritual slumber, abol- 
ished sporting parsons, and did much good in its 
time, bade fair to lead us in the red-letter-day 


direction ; but its effect upon the mass of the 


people is now small, and a bank holiday is re- 
garded with far more general interest than any 
festival of the Church. The Queen has assisted 
this revolution. Either from evangelical or 
Broad-Church convictions (I believe the latter), 
she has set her face aguinst fasts and festivals. 
The Prince of Wales was married in Lent: this 
was really a tremendous experiment. Nobody 
who ts any body marries in Lent in England, as 
you may perceive by comparing the marriage col- 
umns of the Zimes in and out of that season. A 
servants’ ball was given at Balmoral last Good- 
Friday. And again the Thanksgiving-day was 
appointed during the forty days of humiliation, 
to the extreme indignation of ‘‘ good Church- 
men.” Our Parliament supports the Queen in 
this behavior. On the 8th of this month (May) 
the usual two hours’ adjournment, by reason of its 
being Ascension-day, was for the first time op- 
posed and disallowed. The decision was signifi- 
cant, not of the decay of religious féeling, but of 
the ecclesiastical expression of it, A great schol- 
ar has recently shown that all our sacred dates 
are lamentably misplaced, and that we have been 
playing cards on a Sunday without knowing it all 
our Jives; but that has only hel to accelerate 
a movement which was perceptible enough before. 
The holiest days are likely to share the fate of the 
mere saints’ days. To my mind Christianity has 
nothing to fear upon this account. ‘‘One man es- 
teemeth one day above another, another esteem- 
eth every day alike.” But on this point Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., is at variance with St. 
Paul. The author of ‘‘Tom Brown's School- 
Days” took the House of Commons to task last 
night for having refused to sacrifice two hours to 
a Christian festival, ‘‘for the sake of gas bills 
and railway bills,” and called upon them in the 
name of Consistency, since no higher motives 
seemed to actuate them, to continue to sit on 
the Derby-day for the transaction of business. 
Ascension-day had been kept in England, he 
said, for one thousand years, while the institu- 
tion of the turf was comparatively modern. 
Moreover, the turf had worked incalculable 
evils, while it was generally supposed that Chris- 
tianity had done good. Or if a national holiday 
must needs be set apart for sport, let it be ap- 
pointed for some manly and harmless object, 
such as the international boat-race. Of course 
poor ‘Tom Brown might as well have been talk- 
ing to the winds; and all the House is on Epsom 
Downs to-day; nay, all the world, except your 
English Correspondent, who is the very soul of 
duty, and has also a sharp touch of the gout. 
The ladies (who do not go to Epsom except 
on ‘the Oaks” day) even complain that there is 


*“no Park,” which shows what would become of 
society without us males. 

In our Royal Academy this year there are at 
least three American exhibitors. Miss A. M. 
Lea illustrates Browning's ‘‘ Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin,” piping to the rats on the brink of the We- 
ser, and a very commendable work it is; J. 
M‘Entee shows us, in his ‘‘ November,” how 


“(Shade deepening over shade the country round 
embrownsg ;” 


and W. J. Hennessy, ‘‘ A-drifting” (folks on th 
river), ‘‘with American autumn effect.” This 
note explains the otherwise (to us) unintelligible 
hue of both these gentlemen’s pictures; and that 
the talent of the latter, at all events, is apprecia- 
ted is made clear by the red star in the corner 
of his picture which proclaims it to be sold. 

Among the curious ‘ obituaries” this week is 
the demise of the infant child of Captain and 
Mrs. Bates, which has disappointed the world of 
a race of giants. ‘The captain (U.S.A., as he 
boasts in his advertisement) is eight feet high, 
you know, and his lady about the same altitude, 
so that there were the greatest expectations. If 
the “‘ poor little thing” had lived—if one can use 
such a term to an infant of eighteen pounds 
weight—it would have carried off the prize from 
every baby show in the country, and probably 
gone into what is called ‘‘the public line” earlier 
than most of us. ‘This domestic misfortune, 
which would have put Frederick of Prussia (Car- 
lyle’s clay idol) in a pretty passion, has given a 
fitness to the topic of ‘‘ phenomenons ;”’ and in 
the smoking-room at the Reform last night (the 
very home of gossip of all sorts) a discussion 
arose as to whether the earth was still blessed 
with the presence of the Siamese twins. Some 
said they were deceased (which I doubt); and 
one famous /farcewr—a great medicine man— 
told us with a grave countenance that one of 
them being very ill some years ago, the other 
had consulted with him professionally upon the 
desirability of ‘‘ cutting the connection” with his 
brother. ‘‘'This delicate topic had necessarily to 
be discussed in each other’s presence, and I felt 
no hesitation in stating that I believed such an 
operation would be fatal to both. ‘ Well, well’ 
(said the one who wanted to be ‘ off’), ‘ then 
that settles the matter, doctor. After all, it 
would be a great wrench to have to part with 
him; and I should like to have it written upon 
our tomb that ‘‘in our death we were not di- 
vided. 990 09 4 

I have just heard of a decease of quite another 
sort—that of poor Alfred Henry Forester, better 
known to the public as Alfred Crowquill. As 
artist, author, and modeler he was almost equal- 
ly good ; but his friends will remember him above 
all for his quaint and genial humor. Without 
being a wit, he was an anecdotist of a high order. 

| R. KeEmBus, of London. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “‘ ADAM BEDE.” 


HE commonest man, who has his ounce of 
sense and feeling, is conscious of the differ- 
ence between a lovely, delicate woman and a 
coarse one. Even a dog feels a difference in their 
presence. The man may be no better able than 
the dog to explain the influence the more refined 
beauty has on him, but he feels it. 





It's easy finding reasons why other folks should 
be patient. 





Let evil words die as soon as they're spoken. 





As to people saying a few idle words about us, 
we must not mind that, any more than the old 
church-steeple minds the rooks cawing about it. 





I like breakfast-time better than any other 
moment in the day. No dust has settled on 
one’s mind then, and it presents a clear mirror 
to the rays of things. 





When what is good comes of age und is likely 
to live, there is reason for rejoicing. 





No man can be wise on an empty stomach. 





A man can’t very well steal a bank-note un- 
less the bank-note lies within convenient reach : 
but he won’t make us think him an honest man 
because he begins to howl at the bank-note for 
falling in his way. 


A man can never do any thing at variance 
with his own nature. _ He carries within him the 
germ of his most exceptional action; and if we 
wise people make eminent fools of ourselves on 
any particular occasion, we must endure the le- 
gitimate conclusion that we carry a few grains of 
folly to our ounce of wisdom. 





When I’ve made up my mind that I can’t af- 
ford to buy a tempting dog, I take no notice of 
him, because if he took a strong fancy to me, 
and looked lovingly at me, the struggle between 
arithmetic and inclination might become unpleas- 
antly severe. I pique myself on my wisdom there. 





Consequences are unpitying. Our deeds car- 
rv their terrible consequences, quite apart from 
anv fluctuations that went before—consequences 
that are hardly ever confined to ourselves. And 
it is best to fix our minds on that certainty, in- 
stead of considering what may be the elements 
of excuse for us. 





There is no sort of wrong deed of which a man 
can bear the punishment alone: you can’t isolate 
yourself, and say that the evil which is in you 
shall not spread. Men’s lives are as thoroughly 
blended with each other as the air they breathe: 
evil spreade as necessarily as disease. 
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“THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA.” 


fee engraving is from a picture by Mr. Val. 
Prinsep, which was exhibited at the London 
Royal Academy in 1870. The romantic story 
of Cleopatra’s crimes, fascinations, and misfor- 
tunes is too well known.to need repetition here, 
but the scene represented by the painter may 
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with advantage be given as described by Plu- 
tarch in his ‘‘ Lives.” ‘‘’The messengers from 
Augustus came at full speed to the temple where 
Antony was buried, and found the guards appre- 
hensive of nothing; but on opening the doors 
they found Cleopatra lying stone-dead before the 
tomb of Antony on a throne of gold, set out in 
all her royal ornaments. Iras, one of her women, 
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to fall, scarce able to hold up her head, was ad- 
justing her mistress’s diadem ; and when one that 
came in said, angrily, ‘Was this well done of 
your lady, Charmion ?’ ‘Right well,’ she an- 
swered, ‘and as became the descendant of so 
many kings,’ and.as she said this she fell dead 
by the throne’s side.” 
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COLLAPSIBLE BANDBOXES. 


HO that has been crowded for weeks into 

the narrow dimensions of a sea-side or 
Saratoga sleeping-room has not longed for the 
luxury of a real bandbox, in which to bestow 
some of the untold and multiplied finery—hend- 
dresses, collars, sleeves, and hats—which need 
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protection from the squeezing and mashing, toss- 
ing and turning, inevitable in the largest trunk ? 
Yet the idea of taking a bandbox along would, 
of course, be preposterous, and the bare mention 
of such a thing would frighten the gentlemen of 
the party, and stamp you at once as an incor- 
rigible old maid. ‘There is a plan, however, by 


which one may enjoy all the benefits of the arti- 
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cle itself without any of the disadvantages, see- 
ing that it is capable of being folded up into a 
compass so small as to lie flat between the gar- 
ments in the trunk until it is required for use, 
when it is instantly expanded into a large square 
box with lid. 

Have ready twelve feet of smooth wood just 
half an inch square, and let it be sawed into 





twelve pieces of equal Jength. Now join together 
two sets of four each, so as to give you two 
square frames exactly alike, and measuring one 
foot on each side. You will have, besides, four . 
extra pieces, which are not to be joined. Two 
sheets of common pasteboard, one yard and three- 
quarters of bright furniture chintz, and some 
flour paste, well boiled, will be needed for yanr 
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purpose. First lay down one of the. framea 
upon one of the sheets of pasteboard, mark it 
around with a lead-pencil, and cut it the exact 
size, then tack it on with gimp-tacks, and thia 
will form the bottom of your box. Next take 
the other frame and wrap it all around closely 
with a strip of muslin, keeping it smooth, and 
fastening it with a few stitches wherever it needs 
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them ; this is to be the upper rim of your box. 
Now take the chintz and measure off lengths of 
sixteen inches each ; if the chintz is wide enough, 
two of them will reach around the frame; if 
Not, you will require another piece. Piece the 
breadths together, and have them exactly of the 
prope size, so as to reach around without over- 

pping. Begin by pasting one edge on to the 
pasteboard, letting it have a hold of at least an 
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inch, and let it be drawn tightly, so ag to keep 
the chintz smooth and straight. When the four 
sides are pasted, it must be left to dry, and may 
then be pressed with a smoothing-iron until per- 
fectly smooth. ‘The bottom must now be placed 
upon a table, with the chintz extending upward, 
one of the square sticks placed directly in one 
-angle, and the corner of the other square, intended 
for the upper rim, held exactly over it, while the 
chintz is drawn tightly up and fastened with a 
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pin to the muslin wrapping. This done, place 
another stick in the diagonal corner, proceed 
in the same way, and afterward do likewise with 
the other two. Next turn in the top edges of 
the chintz, and sew them all around the inside 
on to the muslin wrapping, so as to conceal the 
latter entirely. The sticks in the corners, remain- 
ing squarely in their places, will keep the box in 
shape while it is being sewed , but remember that 
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its firmness will depend upon its being drawn 
very tightly up, so that they can not fall down. 
This will complete the box; and next comes the 
lid, which is to be made of the other sheet of . 
pasteboard, and covered with chintz. Mark the 
exact outline of the box frame in the centre of 
the sheet with a lead-pencil; also make parallel 
lines two inches outside of these; all of these 
lines should cross at the corners. Cut the paste- 
board along the outer lines, and afterward cut 
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out the squares in the corners; then with a pen- 
knife cut half through along the inner line so as 
to allow of folding down the rim, and a little 
paste with strips of paper will hold it down in 
proper shape. In putting on the cover do not 
let the paste touch the top of the lid, but let the 
chintz be folded over the edge of the | rim, and be 
pasted on the inside sufficiently to hold it firmly 
and eee When this lid is dry it should 
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fit-on tightly, and form a box just a foot square. 
When it is not in use, take out the sticks from 
-the four corners, and pull the chintz through the 
top frame, letting the latter rest squarely. upon the 
bottom one; then fold the chintz as smoothly as 
possible into the centre space, lay in the sticks 
diagonally, and put on the lid, when you will 
have a flat box ready to be packed i in among the 
clothing in your trunk, but to be set up again 
whenever it is wanted. 


eee. 


“DAVID GARRICK BETWEEN 
TRAGEDY AND COMEDY.” 


oe picture was painted by Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds for the London Academy Exhibition 
of 1762. The thought of placing Garrick be- 
tween Tragedy and Comedy was a happy one. 
The great actor, who his career in the 
service of the Tragic Muse, seems unable to re- 
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sist the allurements of her rival. He throws an 

appealing, half-ashamed look toward his first 
love, who, it must be confessed, is a very inade- 
quate personification of Tragedy. Reynolds did 
not-paint the Tragic Muse till she sat to him her- 
self in the form of Mrs. Siddons. It has been said 
that Theophila Palmer, Sir Joshua's niece, sat 
for the face of Comedy, but she was only five 
years old when the picture was painted. Prob- 
ably, however, the playful, child-like attitude of 
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the Comic Muse may have been suggested by 
‘+()ffy,” as her uncle called her. In truth, David 
Garrick was so admirable, both as tragedian and 
comedian, that it was hard to assign the palm to 
either part. His versatility was wonderful; and 
he was not only the greatest actor of his age, 
but also the most successful of its theatrical 


managers. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. E. 3—The princesee suit like pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. IV., is worn by girls of 
four years. 

Anniz M. C.—A recipe for making paste for a scrap- 
book is given in Bazar No. &, Vol. 1.—For black 
grenadine use the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 20, 
Vol. V. 

Moxie B.—A Wattean cape, or the plain talma with 
hood, would be pretty with your suits, Trim with jet 
galloon and guipure lace. - | 

J. H. C.—Narrow ruffles may be either straight or 
bias. 

Parry Ti.—The Dolly Varden is worn by ladies of 
thirty-five years. The pattern you mention is appro- 
priate for black silk. The bonnet you describe is in 
good taste. 

’ PartapeLPuta.—The pleats may be turned either 
way. 

M. A. F.—We do not make purchases for our read- 
ers, and we know nothing of the article in question 
further than you do, who have read the advertisement. 

_ §.C.—Very stylish suits are made of delaine. An 
untrimmed skirt and basque would be too plain. 
But few dreases are made without over-skirts. You 
should use the basque pattern sent you for your black 
silk, and the polonaise for your delaine or mohair. A 
large black cashmere talma would be a suitable wrap. 

E. M. C.—Make your white nansook with a box- 
pleated blouse and over-skirt like that illustrated in 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. V., and trim with Hamburg inser- 
tion and edging. Trim your Yosemite stripe with 
bias bands or pleated ruffles of the same. 

L. L. 8.—Yonr design for trimming your alpaca is in 
good taste, though simple kilt pleating is considered 
more stylish this season. 

Crana.—A pattern of sleeveless sacque and cape 
like that illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V., is what 
you want. 

G.—It is not customary to make calls within the 
first year after a death in the family, but your friend 
should be guided by her husband’s wishes in the 
matter. 

H. M. T.—Spiers & Surenne’s French and English 
Dictionary is one of the best for popular use. “Flem- 
ing & Tibbins’s is also very good. 

Megs. J. E. P.—T willed aflk neck-ties are worn. They 
are an eighth of a yard wide and cut bias. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 25, Vol. V., for hints 
about sashes. 

Westrrn Woxan.—The sleeveless sacque and cape 
having the effect of a double cape is worn here now, 
also the talma with hood. The Bazar furnishes pat- 
terns of both these garments.—Your paper is very 
prettily tinted. 

Manry.—Long hanging plaita, or else caught up in 
chatelaine fashion, is the best way for a girl of four- 
teen to wear her hair. 

Miss W.—You will find full directions for making 
an evening dress with short skirt and court train in 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. IV. We have not space to repeat 
them here. 

Mare. H. D. H.—Use the Marguerite Dolly Varden 
polonaise pattern for your blue and white striped mo- 
hair. Get solid blue mohair for the skirt, and trim 
with bias bands or ruffles of the striped goods. Wear 
pearl gray kid gloves. The polonaise will look well 
over a black silk skirt. Lap your open-front over- 
skirt and put a row of bows down the seam. 

Mary.—Wear a white Victoria lawn or a gray batiste 
polonaise with your blue silk skirt. 

Nevuz.—Put straight ruffles a fourth of a yard 
wide in small side pleats on your Victoria lawn skirt, 
or else a single deep kilt pleating beginning above the 
knee. 

D. H. A.—It is not ‘necessary that the box-pleats 
should meet on the shoulders of the box-pleated 
blouse. 

H. R. M.—A black alpaca for a girl of sixteen will 
look well made with a box-pleated blouse, a short 
apron-front over-skirt, and a kilt-pleated skirt. 

A Constant Reaper.—Two inches is the proper 
width of material for bows on polonaises. 

Miss Hamitton.—You will find the linen you de- 
scribe at any of the large furnishing stores. 

Wovutp-sr FasHionastr.—Flounce your black and 
white grenadine to the waist; then make an apron 
front and French blouse. Wear with black sash, and 
bows down the front. The fabric will be spoiled by 
dampness. 

A Reaurat Reapre.—Use the Marfnerite polonaise 
pattern for you: iqué. Trim with an‘edging of En- 
glish embroidery. The grenadine will look well over 
your silk skirt. Make an over-skirt to the lawn. Pos- 
tilion-basqnes continue in fashion. Batiste is more 
stylish than linen. Use the Margucrite Dolly Varden 
suit pattern for batiste, and trim with guipure lace of 
the same color. 





To Exogt in Iwprovement Is the leading element of 
this country, and no other article of labor-saving ma- 
chinery has equaled in this nespect the sewing machine 
in rapid strides of improvement. Among them the 
New Wilson Under-Feed Machine may be counted the 
Jeading one in this connection. Mr. W. G. Wilson, its 
inventor, and President of the Company that manu- 
factures it, makes its nap to cement his constant study. 
Every thing has been added to it that constant experi- 
menting and science could suggest, and it is offered 
to the public to-day without an fe for family use. 

ht, rapid, beautiful, durable, and perfect, the Wilson 
- holds the leading place among the best sewing machines 
inuse. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; for sale 
in all other cities in the U. S.—[Com.] 





Facts ror THE LapiEs.—Miss H. W. Ter- 
RY, Wading River, N. Y., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine almost constantly 
for five years, on all kinds of family sewing, and 
broken but one needle. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. —[ Com. ] 





Te American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
pousng Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 

uggists, and Grocers. Corrix, Repineton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. Y.—(Com.] 





Borwetr’s Corocrr Warrr wins for itself a favor- 
ite place on the dressing-table.—(Com.} 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Corvine er the means of the newly-in- 

Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the app ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel {s equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail-on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druogiate. 


elie pets Renee Be Sia a coe an 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 

Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 











Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 


ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E.Cossart, with Arnol 

Constable, & Co.; C, C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 

& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mra. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


| 179, 


JEFFERS, ,l!78, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8S. M. Peyrer, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Beather Sl ppae Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, pice for ental and Camp 
Chairs. Algo, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder, All kinds ofstampingdone. Mon- 
rams and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 








‘TF YOU HAVE a FRIEND YOU LOVE 


afflicted with any disease which is not necessarily 
mortal, urge him to try veers Vinr@aR BiTrers, 
MOTHERS, 
S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, ¥ 
Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ph fcians. UO 
rocers. 
Hl. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE, 1s South William Street, New York. 
L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Mrs. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 
icy? 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
has a novel but very delightful per 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 
60c.; ‘*New Vienna,” 60c.; ‘‘Green Mountains,” 
Faust, 75c.; ‘Oriental March,"’ Be 50c.; ‘‘ Roses 
Kissed Me” (very beautiful), Inslee, 35c.; “ Pooty 
Loweesa,” Gus Phil ; ‘*Good-Bye, Charlie 
LUNDBORG’S 
NEW PHREUMHA, 
The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
0 THE LADIES. - 
Every one should one of 
The greatest convenience a lady can have in her 
work-box is one of the above-named articles. It al- 
time,andtemper. Sent free by mail on réeceipt of 80 cts. 
A very liberal deduction made to agents, who are want- 
WALKER, Tribune Building, No. 1 Spruce St., N. Y. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 
at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 


Favorable results are guarant 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
old by Druggists an 
scription of the most wonderful 
Warranted. Address 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
‘for TOILET USE. 
TRAUSS’S WALTZES.—‘ 1001 Nights,” 
Underneath the Snow” (New pong), aks, 35c.; “You 
lips, 35c. 
80c. Mailed. LOUIS BERGE, 80 East 14th St., N.Y. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 
LEHR’S NEEDLE-THREADERS. 
most threads the needle itself, thereby saving the cyes, 
ed in ce town in the United States. Address W. B. 
ESTABLISHED 1850, 
with first-clase 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 


SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Pwenty-five 

cents per box, JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York, 
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BATHING 
DRESSES, — 


BATHING 
DRAWERS, 


‘“Men’s Fancy Half-Hose. 





[Jury 6, 1872. 
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AT REDUCED PRICES. — 


- BATHING 
SHOES. 


BATHING 
CAPS, 


ELEGANT SUSPENDERS. 


DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS. 

THE CELEBRATED TROWSER-FITTING DRAWERS. 
GAUZE MERINO, SILK, AND THREAD 
UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
COACHMEN’S COLLARS AND SCARFS. 

_ ENGLISH SILK UMBRELLAS, 


ROMAN SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES. 
WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


ELEGANT NECKWEAR. 


The Reductions in Prices are Real. 
The Goods the Best in Market. 


UNION ADAMS & C0, 


No. 637 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








good drug stores. 


REACHING the NORTH POLE. 


It is claimed that the North Pole will certainly be reached by one of the ex- 
peditions now in search of it. 
should be hoisted there, to revolve with the axis of the earth once in twenty- 
four hours (!), what then? 
to the world in general as 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT'™ 
is to the sick and suffering ? 
indigestion, constipation, nervousness, bilious compla 
internal disturbances arising from debility, of more importance to mankind 
than the location of the Pole? 


Suppose it should be, and the American flag 


Would the discovery be one-tenth as valuable 


Is not an agreeable peoperayen, that will cure 
nts, and all manner of 


Rather! The true article is procurable at all 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. ¥. 


FRENCH SILK SUITS, 


Embroidered Cashmere House Jackets, Linen Suits, 
White Lawn and Pique Suits, at greatly reduced prices. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
Richly Embroidered French Organdie Overdresses, 


Richly Embroidered Lawn Robes, Plain White Lawn 
ue and Cambric Wrappers, Embroidered 








Suits, Pic 

Pique Walking Coats for Children, Lawn and Pique 
Suits for Misses, Paris-Embroidered and Lace-Trim- 
med Underwear, Bathing Suits, French and German 
Corsets, Hoop Skirts, Panniers, &c., &c. 


N. B.—Bridal Trousseaux and Infants’ Wardrobes 
made to order. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES, 
Previous to taking our Semi-Annual Inventory, in 
Plain and Fancy Grenadines, Gaze de Soies, Gaze 
Chambrais, Japanese Silks, Fancy Summer Silks, 

Jaconets, Organdies, &c., &c. 
The above goods are all NEW AND DESIRABLE 
STYLES, introduced this season. 


SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS 
‘ of every description. 
LADIES’, MISSES’, YOUTHS’, and MEN'S 
HOSIERY, 
An unsurpassed assortment of all makes. 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


- enna a ears araveling a ec : - styles of 
ollars, Cuffs, Crava ca 
N. B.—Qoods to Order at short notice. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
1000 Pieces 8-4 Extra-Quality Black Paris Grena- 
dines, at a reduction of fally 80 per cent. 
$00 PIECES 5-8 
BLACK IRON GRENADINES. 


These goods are all of the best make and finish, 
pure silk and wool, and are now offered at prices from 


60 Centa per Yard and Upward; 
Also 








Silk Grenadines in Plain Silk and Satin Stripes, and 
Brocades, 


(In quality from medium to the richest manufactured) ; - 


together with a full line of 
LAWNS, ORGANDIES, CAMBRICS, GINGHAMS, 
PRINTS, &c., &c., at equally Low Prices. 


SAFEST & PUREST OILIN. 
Serene DENSLOW & BUSH'S PREMIUM faut 
; DIL, five test 150° « This oil ee 

will not explode or ignite if a = 

pS 

AO 










lamp be broken.” N.¥ Tribune. 


Soldeverywhero. Address Denstow 
mek Busu, 120 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 
Boston, Baltimore or Chicago. oO 


ADIES! | 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 


ae 





Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


NTT Ce 5 


a POWDER Y 
‘TRY. 1T. SOLD BY GROCERS. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8, M. Srenorr, Brattle 





HAIR, heman HAIR SWITCHES. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


98 inches long, weight 244 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
83 inches long, weight 8 oz, only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu. 





ral curly. 

Size. My Price. Retaile in N.Y. for 
Medium........... $7 00...........06- - $10 00 
Large se omoeneepenkon ee 8 eweagvevpauvnaeene ne 12 00 
Extra Large....... 1000............... 1500 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only.............6. ¢1 50 
“ 2—20 “ Se ee sep eaacleNa a eas 200 
“ g—2e ‘S BEN gaan seas Bees 8 00 
Lie en? Se caer ry ere Pees 8 50 
“ 5.26 ‘* Ses ee: pak bie cates oooe 450 


Every ey should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. : 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St, 
New York City. 


Will send eocde. C. O. a y oe or by met or 
e repaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
Setered letter or P.O. money order. en 

; Comeepondence answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. 


WEHEBSTER’S PATHNT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
& more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with 
.. imperfect and ir- 
= regular - worked 
—= button-holes. 
They give uni- 
; versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
are worth their 
zs weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 





with full direc- 


a a Te 
if yi tions for use, sent 
te yo) & by mail, See 
SER ay ; on receipt of 
SiN 7B Wd: cents. Local and 


traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO, DAVIS, 91 Asylum St, 
Hartford, Conn. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
J ceived from all parts of the United 
am States. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Arnoip & Bannitxa, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co,, Chicago, 
Agents. 














AEN Wanted.—<Agents make more money at 
work for us than atansthing else. Particutars tree. 


ro. Vt. 5 @. Stinson & Oo., Fine drt Pudlishers, Portiand. Maine. 


Jury 6, 1872.] 











Trade-Mark. Seas. 
BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS, 


For Spring wear, in a beautiful shade of 


PURE BLACK, 
Are to be found at the principal Dry-Goods Stores 
throughout the Unfted States, 

@@~ Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket 
in attached to each Rect bearing a picture of the Buf- 
falo, precisely like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
_ 427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Importers of thie Brand for the United States. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprn ro Fit any Fraves, and 
are fitted with the greatest accttracy, Tk NAMES AND )I- 
REOCTIONG FOR YOUTTING TOURTIURR BKING PRINTED ON 
BAO SEPARATE PIKOK OF THK PATTERN, 80 as to be nd- 
guced by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, acroas the largest part of the shoulder 





blades, and twd inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Fol. 1VP. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 11 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... * 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... eT 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years Old) ...........cccecec cece ere “< 98 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


O) iaissin ns soon uiennae melee dacaw nee “ 2 


CATO ONG) ois le weriie Pe eee Nate nc es oats 97 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years oy ine. ** 99 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4to9 gous old). * 81 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH’ WALKIN COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old)........... Gatees cane BS 
eects a 
oke » Night » retticoat, an rt)... 
G ERITE POLO 


mAEGD NAISE WALKING hee 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. ‘6 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old)............... err rerrr rT mee "| 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SMOKING -CAP eevee eovneavecee @Oonevrvreeceran as 46 


PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... soos * 49 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
ustable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “© 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. - 
MARGURRITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
G SUIT visisks voce ben decand sree gee’ wears ** 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 62 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Poatil- 
fon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt or a from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SA a WRAPPER........ 2.00000 “4 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Nicht Dresa, Yoke 
Chemlse, and Drawers).......... irate Giniaree acess ieee 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt............c.cseceecceuce “ 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... AI 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... ** 18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape................00005, “* 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 
VEST DE, with Over-skirt aud Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for a from 5 to 15 years old)..... “ 91 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 93 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt................0008 “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old).........scccccceccees as 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
apie Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained ine 
Menace aiataaiet sei cneweonsies a eesak ones 


The Pablishers will send elther Pattern by mail, 

prevalds on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS: Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
.or exchanged. 

In ordering, please 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC 
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ecify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 









A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necossity. 


LIFETIME.” 
Address re 
“DOMESTIC” 8 M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


FREEMASONRY 23082, 2"pztsie 


Ita signe 
grips, pasewords, &c., given to the world ! Large fall. 
page e vings, col'd cover. Sent Only to those who 
can hold their tongue, for only 25 centa. Address 

HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 





La Perichole Polonaise is a rare selection from our 
last budget of Paris styles. It causes us to forget all 
others as we look u It. It is one of those standard 
combinations of ART that NEVER fails of victory in 
holding its own ground when all its companions have 

assed away. e predict a glorious reign for it. No 
ady need hesitate to decide upon it for the costume 
which she wishes to wear the co Fall and Win- 
ter, for we agsure her that it will be bareely ire rted in 
peed made suits by our costume importers, in about 
SEVEN WEEKS, when (the Summer trade ee wey 
will not expose it to view until their FALL OPENING. 
We point to this PARTICULARLY to show those un- 
acquainted with us that we are furnishing the pattern 
of it FULLY THREE MONTHS IN VANCE of 
the BEST and most expensive source of getting Paris 
styles, It requires eight yards of %-inch goods. All 
sizes. Price of Pattern, including a CLOT MODEL, 
which shows exactly how to make and put it to ether, 
and how it will look when finished, O DOL 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To any 
advertisement out and inclose it with ONE DO 
to us, we will mail to them this pattern, with the Cloth 
Model and the poe Fichu No. 1046. And we will 
send them SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN 
BAZAAR FOR ONE YEAR FREE! Now ie the 
time to subscribe for the best FASHION MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD! AND THE ONLY FASHION pub- 
lication that imports mie and furnishes patterns of 
them. Wegivea CL MODEL with every pattern. 


a ae 





943 
Dolly Varden Polonaise is the es novelty of 


the séason, and becomes the decided favorite of all who 
see it, when Dolly Varden goods—much in vogue—or 
any kind of wash material is used. By unbuttonin 
the lapels at the side and back, and loosening the bel 
it becomes a plain Pelisse, without pleat or gather: 
wy poe ueng again it is traneformed into an elegant, 

ght-fitting Polonaise. As this change can be made 
in leas than THREE MINUTES, and as it requires 
only six yards of yard-wide pee it is easy to see why 
it is so highly honored. All sizes. Price of pattern, 
including a CLOTH MODEL, which shows exactly how 
to make and Bt it together, and how it will look when 
finished, ONE DOL 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To any person who will cut 
this advertisement out and inclose it with ONE DOL- 
LAR to us, we will mail to them this attern, with 
the Cloth Model and the HERMOSA FICHU No. 1048 
AND we will send them SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 
PATTERN BAZAAR FOR ONE YEAR FREE! 
NOW is the time to subscribe for the hest FASHION 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! AND THE ONLY 
FASHION publication that imports styles and fur- 


nishes patterns of them. We give a C H MODEL 
with every pattern. A.B ETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 
1046 


HERMOSA FICHU. A convenience and a novelty 
for an outside_garment—made in Grenadine, ‘Swiss, 
Silk, Cambric, Poplin, &c. Very frequently in White 
or Black Lace, and worn with various costumes for 
house or street. It is in very great favor at present. 
Requires about one and a half yards of 24-inch gooda, 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


SMITH'S 
MWustrated Pattern Bazaar, 


Published at 914 Broadway, New York, 
Is just the kind of a Work upon Fashions and practical 
help in Dressmaking that every jady NEEDS, 
It imports styles SIX WEEKS in ADVANCE of 
CoOsTU 
cs “T consider Ba Bazaar of infinitely more value 
to me than ALL THE OTHER fashion publications 
combined.” 
se * Your styles bear ample evidence of being 
GENUINE importations.” 
se~ “Your INVENTION of giving a cloth model 
with each pattern to show how to make and put it to- 
gether is the GRANDEST improvement ever made to 
render patterns useful to aL.” 
The above is the substance of the testi mony of thou- 
sands that pour into us through the mails. 
We will BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION with 
the PRESENT NUMBER! 
Single copy mailed for. 25 cents. 


NOTICE.—Cut the of the Special Offer out and 
send it to ua. ‘hae ne 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, . 
914 Broadway, New York 


erson who will cut this ° 
LLAR 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to farnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be only 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that ts desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progreas. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dresemakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States, What W orth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this cealceue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of pos stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad free of 
charge. In this one will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an Offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding mitch to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by evefy lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run {t with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about, the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it Pe orm the different operations, 
rekinn pemmmlng, felling, SC as Ste ee 
uc » co gZ, hg, quilting, fringing, etc. 
seems more like a thing of ite than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be c in 
& Moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands, A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in leas than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dresa, with many tiny 
pest: in less time than the.hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
gucsuon of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not oe furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. e furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogne sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 
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No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dreas, with “ae Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. t on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed Jabel, 
showing their size, the amount of clot , trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and mak. 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


Pe Spring Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; ‘or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. : 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINGC!! 


WITH ANOVELTY Presst 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

Park ~ W THE most valuable addition to 
pee 8 the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating andinstruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 


AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 

Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
; toBENJ. O. WOODs, MANUFACTURER, 
}, SA9—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
a) WM. Y. EpwWARps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
ia KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market St, 
Philadelphia; J. F. Enwarps, 120 N. Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef- 
ferson St, Chicago -—Manufacturer's Agents. 


















MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, SoMmate 4x tx: 


QEM forthe pocket -of every traveller, trader, bey. former, and for 
B BEVERY BODY desiring a relebly time-koeper, nad also © super’ 
Uses! watah-ces, steel works, gi é 
OROIDE cose. WARRANTED to denete correct time and te 
fairty usod—for two Netheag ibe it! This 
of mechaniam willbe sent le a neat a 


ghy 


lenny 
eae. Order 











All genuine 
Liebigs Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Barow Liz- 
Bie, the in- 
ventor, acroet 
the label. 


NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 

This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
preacribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and ° e 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 

J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 

183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


You ask WHY we can seli 

First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We answer—It costs 
» fess than to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, al] 
of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
our Pianos In 40 Statesand Territories. 
o., 865 Broadway, New York. 


Y, : —~ HORACE WATEKS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway N.Y 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Me.ongong, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at RXTRRMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


1 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. 3H r’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyr . Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemsroxe 
riper, Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” “ Hig- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 0. 
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you may know), usin 
U. 5. Plano 





2. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuanres Leven, 
Author of ‘Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Jonrneys, on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings:; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Pau M.A., Lord Almoner'’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of 8t. John’s Col- 
lege eomoneee ith Maps and numerous Ilus- 
trations from botcarapne and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Sarvey Expedition and C, F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


4. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Stery of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wx. Frace, Author of “Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. “: 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 

mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Groner Cor- 
acy Professor in the University of jelpzle. Trans- 
Jated under the Revision of the Author. ited b 
Ws. Satta, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mp, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected Pree Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man." ing Vol. IV. of Books for Girle. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. c ; 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Son gent by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Aesyria, Baby- 
Jonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. 
By Pours Swttu, B.A. With Weodcuta. 16mo, 
816 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


8. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Srenorr F. Barrn, with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


9. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lozp 
Brovenam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





sew Hanree & Brornuers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

say Haxrrrn’s Cararocur matled free on receipt of 
Siz Cents tn postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGATINE, WEEKLY, and 








BAZAR. 
Harper’s Maaaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrrr's Magazine, Harrrr’s Week ty, and Harper's 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every: Clud af Five 

Supsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, teithout extra cnpy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a vear, for the Wreexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar. 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrex.y or Bazakg, to prepay the U.S. posta 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Traus FOR AnVERTIStne IN HaRren’s PERionicatrs, 

Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly). —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page. $4 00 per Line—each fneertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, © 
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; , : The Emperor of J. 
| FACETIA. THE BOSTON JUBILEE. was recently witty. He 
A ooo critic calmly ob- Sis a ae was shown the corking of 
serves of a singer that : = = == : : 





a bottle of wine by asteam- 







when a lobster breaks one 
of his claws —another 
sprouts immediately, and is 
grows in its place. 4 
—— ; 


“ even as she sings she be- | — ‘ a: ==> = S = = - “(on ys hammer. He uested 
comes transfigured before a _- SSS i. ree a fas = = —— =i ar. = ae a ia, that the hammer mi ht be 
you, and her form rises to = Sa iMacs —— es Lappe ne! oo aig 1 inade to uncork the bottle, 
on oe beh an : —* fy ae meh - aT Het ae if Abbe & aaa as -— Oe ee 
u at scarcely Ra- = * . : we : y () SAAD iceable p ng. Iitwas 
phael himsele were he alive .- aca niche 1 a that it was pow- 
oe Sener) Ma) Stas tatts Mee 
eS : Le cs ae | Ji] ee slid lari bela tN - ——— rs | i} tion of taking the shine out 
An old maid suggests re : ae f/, 11 eee: = EL] «6=6of the hammer—uncorked 
that when men break their a ed ee ie Bt SE enc AS es SH riot pet LL Se S| Ta the bottle, and called for 
hearts it is all the same as nT classes. 


: = nn AP / Aj / = = . > 
—ESEEEE : y Ce fig pe uc \ ta The most dangerous kind 
: LW Le) 3A oe = a et of a bat that flies at night 
is a brickbat. 






—_—_——___—_—. 
A Hrt.—Time, night: 
several stars - winkin 


These scientific men 
sometimes reach a very 
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philosophical state of 7 ; : : = a ehowingly: Youth an 
mind, in which they are jy! =. Soe Sa == ta . a Se ey maiden leaning over a gate _ 
pleased with the queerest | Win 1M UST | . —— SY Ye S get ee Og Sip nT.) and looking “‘uply.” Maid- 
tries. See how easily sat- " L “g ; = we \VAWEN MLE FON POL en, With enthusiasm, point- 





isfied Professor Agassiz is! ing a taper finger toward 


MURNIG 
















trilobites are not any more 
closely related to the phyl- 
lopods than to any other 
entomostrace or to the 
isopods.” That would 
hardly satisfy an ‘ordinary 
mortal. 


He says, “I am satisfied, iii) i) THE e x \ : the zenith, exclaims, “ Oh, 
since I have examined the — |r! 1) ASPX i SA cae : = | Nut Henry, isn’t jewelry beau- 
Tomocaris peircei, that Mi Whee Yih i — ee rl t 1 th WR : AS "| ey, = tiful 2” 
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A new verb to express 
the sudden access of heat 
in the atmosphere has been 
invented—“ It Vesuviates.” 
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iL af a? 

| A young man rode ten 
= miles in a railway carriage 
— with a pretty girl, one 
moonlight night, with the 
intention of popping the 
question, but he said 
was, “‘ It is quite moony to- 
night.” ‘ Yes,” she re- 
OL Je == : A zits = plied, “ muchly.” And 
—_ oe ——— ) KP Sete tiaarerete rh ER oar wasn’t another word 


> — 
An author has reason to © 
believe that whenever the 
wages of the mechanics are 
raised to eight and ten dol- 
lars a day, the workmen 
will not come at all—they 
willmerely send their cards. 


——___>——_ 
A German poet has late- 
ly written a touching poem, 
in which the hero is repre- 
sented as devoured by alli- TO.—As you sew, 80 shall 
gators under a palm-tree ——= = | — LITRE ) | SS . ai 4 you rip, es ially if you 
on the shore of Lake Erie, — ———= = — ; SS tt r| can sew only so-so, 
in America. The heroine = — : ths ; 
hears of the dreadful fate 
of her lover down in the 





Tue Seamstress’s Mor- 


—_———- 
A gentleman well known 
in the world of letters, 


everglades of Florida, near = LLL : , Se Ae SES 7 34gf. ff His --| good-looking, of good bulk, 

fl the banks of Lake Superi- ; —_ —— lll SS : : SSS Reet Arey // : Hh —— tt! and wealthy—any girl's 

. or, where she is living, and “= -_— SS SS . choice, in fact—has hastily 

. rushes down South to Lake . taken to himself a wife in 

| Erie and lays wait for that : HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. the person of (to use his 

crocodile, captures him, Hote Crerk. “There, Sir, these are the most Airy and Comfortable Rooms we have left ; very Commanding View, Sir. See the Sun rise without rising yourself, OWN language) “a blue- 
cuts him open, extracts the These Cots are particularly choice, being next to the Parlor Chimney; no Fire here at this season of the year; Kitchen Chimney over there. Furnish you with  C¢Yyed peasan 1.” He 

| bones of her dead lover. Umbrellas in case of Shower, Sir. Roof too high for Cats. Party waiting to take the Rooms, if you don’t, Sir.” writes to his friends that 


his bride is quite unedu- 


" eo reg a rich coffin, and 
cated, and that her chief 


as him interred in mag- 


nificent style in Greenwood Cemetery, in New York, in A Quaker who had been troubled with rats informs Footrp Ur.—Men of business often complain that | accomplishments are bird’s-nesting and climbing up 
the State of St. Louis. The poem is too affecting. a friend that he greased a thirty-foot board, filled it | theirgas account runs away with a lot of emer: they | apple-trees. 
: —__~»—_— full of fish-hooks, set it up at an angle of forty-five | don't reflect how many feet are represented in the bill! a 
TIRED THOMAS. ceerem and eat an = ae ean top. ee prs 7 ‘ 55 git oii ai 5 sae ‘. SLUMBER BEFORE SOCIETY. 
Aw! weally I am vewy bad; went up, back, and he caught thirty of ’em the ewspapers should send only such reporters to cat- Upon my pillow, of a night 
I've been about hall dey first night. tle shows as are accustomed to pens. As I do lay my head : 


' ’ 
It is enough to dwive one mad— When, having first pat out the light, 
These seasons long and gay. ‘ I've got me into bed, 
’ These calves ‘as been exposed too much, I often think within my mind, 
These stockings now is soiled; To slumber ere I fall 
These ‘ands my dinnaw scarce can touch— Oh, now how many of my kind 
. Too long this day they've toiled. Are dancing at a Ball! 


No wine at hall these eyes ‘as seen; And some as yet not there, perchance, 
I've filled no easy-chair ; Will from the opera go 
If Betsy to my room have been, And do no better thing than dance 
She found no Thomas there. On m2 of restless toe, 
. I'm weally fagged and dweadful weak, In costly tailor’s trim rigged out, 
And wishes now to heat; And milliner’s array, 
To west upon my ‘and this cheek, To caper, waltz, and wheel about, 
And warm these weary fect. And turn night into day. 


Me lady she does nevér think ° Young people like it, I am told, 
bout my cwaving bweast, oN x 3h é ee i Anc 80 it seems to be. 
When I am out—that I can’t dwink, Se ie 27 ey) \ - — » Alb , RGB I have been young, and now am old: 
And dine, and take my west. y = . poe. "Twas ever grief tome. 
eS cee sti aeet would st nid . For supper’s self, past midnight’s chimes, 
If that I had no need; To care I little used; 
Or if aw mansion I could find Did always like to sup betimes, 
Where I could dwink and feed. . Then toddle off to roost. 
‘ Oh, how I do bepity men 
To keep a party fwom ‘is I 
And fapehanon his too a Who, charged wit daughters grown, 


: Are sitting up at parties when 
| It ny pov wom, Saves. sport— Repose at home's my own. 


For hungaw is a fwightful baw Rest they no less than I require, 
That I too often feels; - / But I obtain much more 


; Mr. atid Mrs. Scud get Separated at the Coliseum Door. - _ Since when they go forth I retire; 
Ang eee x pe on ae & pale es _. “They yawn while I do snore. . 
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=S MWY phate Pawel th 


—— -~e ; eS Pie : O let me sit and smoke my pipe 
A machine to drive hens out of a garden, for which At a recent examination the question was asked || Which five names in early Scripture indicate the Each evening of m life! 4 
agriculturists have been Maytag Tac the world began, | why the children of Israel made a golden calf and wor- | commencement of corporal. punishment ?—Adam, ‘ While they, compelled by daughters, ripe 
has now been invented by an Illinois genius. shiped it after they had been forbidden such idola- | Seth, Eve, Cain, Abel. For marriage, and a wife, ‘ 
+ _ | try by Moses. A precocious little fellow sharply an- | — ——>—_ Their bed-time far remote from view, 
_ A facetious keeper, who was taking two convicts to | swered, ‘‘ Because they had not enough gold to make “‘Come here and tell me what the four seasons With heavy groans and sighs, 
jail last week, when the train stopped called out, | a bull with.” The laughter which followed put astop | are?” Young prodigy answers, ‘‘ Pepper, mustard, Are pulling their dress waistcoats to, 
‘Step out, gentlemen—fifteen years for refreshments!” | to the examination for that day. salt, and vinegar; them’s what mother seasons with.” Or fumbling at their ties. 
Py ; 
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This gentleman, in returning from the Coliseum, has lost his way. Strange as it may seem, the streets tn 


Most of the Waiters at the Hotel having gone to the ubilee Concert, Mr. Brown is obliged to Wait on Boston being so Mathematically Straight and easy to find, he has forgotten the name of the Strect in which 
: his own Family himself. is i a Little Aviwird at ane? 93 he had taken Board, and his Wife sy \adiletog in a few not very Complimentary Remarks. 
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ARRANGING BOUQUETS. 


cs some persons the arranging of a bouquet 
of flowers is a very difficult art, to others 
it appears to be an intuitive affair, requiring no 
study and scarcely any deliberation. As the 
whole art consists in a proper appreciation of 
the effect produced by harmonizing varied colors 
and forms, so those who understand the art of 
dressing well can, with a little practice, soon 
learn to arrange a bouquet; and, on the other 
hand, theknowing 

how todo sowillbe 
Of great service SS 
aiding those who — . ——————— 
learn it to dress 
well, as it will 
show them how to 


and with the primaries, but not with the binaries, 
the rule betng that each color harmonizes with 
the others of the same class, but not with those 
from which they are derived. After these three 
classes follow the neutral tints, suchas lay- 
ender, slate, brown, puce, maroon, ete., which 
may be indiscriminately used except with the 
color or shade that predominates in them. To 
illustrate the above: citron will go with yellow, 
red, or blue, but not with orange, purple, or 
green; orange will go with purple and green, 


























avoid those incon- 
gruities of color, 
especially, which 
are so commonly 
seen in the vari- 
ous dresses worn 
by ladies who have 
spared no expense 
in, as they think, 
dressing becom- 
ingly. 

In arranging a 
bouquet avoid sen- 
timentality ; it is 
all well enough to 
talk about wild 
flowers and care- 
lessness of ar- 
rangement, and 
that sort of thing, 
but it only re- 
sults in a bunch 
of flowers ‘‘ with- 
out form and 
void,” a mere cha- 
otic group of con- 
fusion, in which 
the beauty of each 
individual compo- 
nent part is lost or 
destroyed; where- 
as a real bouquet 
is an affair of art 
and order, a strict- 
ly artificial pro- 
duction, in which 
each component 
part heightens 
and brings out in 
stronger relief the 
beauty of the oth- 
er without weak- 
ening or destroy- 
ing its own. 

Now, first, as to 
colors: there are 
three primary col- 
ors— red, blue, 
and yellow ; these 
harmonize with 
each other, and 
may be placed in 
contact. ‘The next 
are the binary col- 
ors—orange, com- 
posed of red and 
yellow; purple, 
composed of blue 
and red; and 
green, composed 
of blue and yel- 
low; these har- 
monize with each 
other, but not 
with the primaries 
from which they 
are derived. Then 
follow the tertia- 
ry colors — olive, 
composed of pur- 
ple and green; — 
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citron, of green Fig, 1.—Rep anp Waite Fic- 
and orange; and prep FLANNEL BATHING SuItT. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIII, Figs. 36-42. 


russet, from or- 
ange and purple; 
these harmonize 
with each other 
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Fig. 2.—Briugz FLANNEL 
BATHING SvIT. 


Suppl., No. XIV., Figs. 43-47. 
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Fig. 3.—WuHITE SERGE 
BATHING Solr. 


Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 48. 


but not with red, blue, or yellow; the first two 
will make it look muddy, and it will pale the 
yellow. Arrange the colors so that they pro- 
duce a softness of tone, and that the contrasts 
heighten and do not conflict. 

It may be said that the above deductions as 
to the harmony of colors are not exactly correct 
as regards green, as that is such a universal color 
in nature, and that red, blue, and yellow flowers 
have green leaves; but it must be remembered 
that the flowers themselves are rarely, if ever, | 
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Fig. 4.—Gray FLANNEL 
BatuinG Suit. 
For pattern and description see For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 


Suppl, No. XVL, Figs. 49-52. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BATHING SUITS. 
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brought in close contact with the leaves, they 


generally being borne on spikes, racemes, or in 
similar forms of arrangement, which separates 
them from the foliage. When you have to use 
two colors in a bouquet that do not harmonize 
well with each other, their injurious effects one 
upon the other may be neutralized by inserting 
white flowers between them. 

In arranging a bouquet for a vase it is well to 
do so without tying the stems together, merely 
holding them firmly in the hand while arran- 

ging them, and 
eat ed — when the bouquet 

Pils a is made up slip- 

F ping it deftly into 
the vase; the flow- 
ers then separate 
somewhat, and 
give the bouquet 
a more light and 
airy appearance 
than when they 
are tied together 
firmly. Be care- 
ful not to get all 
the flowers of one 
shade of color on 
one side of the 
bouquet, but dis- 
tribute them 
throughout it with 
a regular irregu- 
larity. The cen- 
tre flower, if pos- 
sible, should be a 
spike, so as to give 
a determinate pyr- 
amidal form to the 
bouquet, as that is 
the most pleasing 
form to give it. 
Sprigs of green fo- 
liage should be lib- 
erally interspersed 
with flowers, but 
it is best to use 
the foliage of the 
particular flower 
with which it is 
in contact. The 
foliage of the rose 
harmonizes better 
with its flowers 
than any other fo- 
liage that can be 
used for this pur- 
pose; so of the 
lily of the valley, 
and all other flow- 
ers. This may ap- 
pear hypercritical 
taste, but it is so 
ordered in nature, 
and without going 
into a learned dis- 
sertation to show 
why it is so, we 
may say that the 
science of structu- 
ral botany proves 
that flowers are 
only abnormal de- 
velopments of the 
leaves, and that 
there is in conse- 
quence a more 
or less general 
resemblance be- 
tween them. 

When flowers 
are used for table 
decoration those 
that are scentless 
should be used for 
this purpose, as 
the mixed odors 
of flowers and vi- 
ands are disagree- 
able to many per- 
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on the table. To fruit flowers add additional 
zest, as their colors, odors, and associations gen- 
erally are harmonious; dishes of frait intermix- 
ed with foliage and flowers form novel and beau- 
tiful bouquets of themselves. 

This may be sybaritic taste; but all such means 
of elevating a meal for human beings above that 
of a mere animal feeding are proper and legiti- 
mate, and in country homes add nothing to the 
expense. The prevailing evil of Americans in 
eating is their haste, leading to a long list of dys- 
peptic disorders. Any thing that will induce them 
to linger at the table and take time to masticate 
their food isa benefit. Floral adornment of our 
dining-tables will go far to do this. 





ONCE A YEAR. 


Sowswer is here in all her glory 
Of waving grasses and fragrant shoot, 
Spelling out the beautiful story . 
Of seed-time and harvest in flower and fruit. 


In green hollows of woody places 
The sunbeams beckon the violets out; 
White thorn blossoms unveil their faces, 
While swelling pods are beginning to pout. 


All the fields are embroidered with clover; 
Giddy wild roses seem running away, 
Over the wall, the steep hill-side over, 
Though blackberry vines hinder and bid them to 
stay. 
Breezes blow ever from gardens of spices; 
Bees hum over the flowers praise; 
The musical laugh of the wild brook entices 
Nature's lover to follow her ways. 
Stay, dear season; why will you leave us? 
Why need your blogsoms grow brown and sere ? 
Linger a little or ever you leave us, 
For summer comes only once a year! 
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war A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and sea- 
sonable Loose Polonaise Walking Suit will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. 

Ia” Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain full-sized patterns, descriptions, and tlustra- 
tions of a rich variety of Ladies Riding Habits, 
Silk, Pigué, Batiste, Pongee, Grenadine, and 
Foulard Dresses ; Swiss Muslin, Organdy, Gren- 
adine, and Piqué Jackets; Girls’ Dresses and 
Wrappings ; Corset Covers, Clothes-pin Bags, 
Dish Screens, Baskets for Dust Cloths ; Collars, 
Tidies, Embroidery Patterns, etc.; with chotce 
literary and artistic attractions. 


AUTOGRAPH SEEKERS. 


HE present generation has exhibited a 

noble rage for autographs, that we think 
is quite unequaled in the annals of the 
past. Every school-girl possesses a store 
that would rival a curiosity shop; and the 
practice even invades the Senate-Chamber 
of the United States, we hear, where the 
little pages are paid five dollars apiece for 
a full list of the Senatorial sign-manuals. 

But we are inclined to question whether 
the means taken to gratify this rage are in 
themselves a mark of superior intelligence 
or of inferior delicacy, when compared with 
the means formerly in vogue. For while it 
is perfectly allowable, as a matter of taste, 
to value the handwriting of a person who 
interests us, and to take trouble to obtain it, 
yet to intrude one’s self upon the attention 
of that person, and demand his time and his 
effort for the satisfaction of an unknown in- 
dividual’s whim, is quite another thing. 

Much of this autograph-seeking rage, in- 
deed, seems to be only on a par with the 
manias of stamp and monogram seekers, and 
_ of those coin collectors who raise heaven 
and earth to make their set complete, mere- 
ly from the instinct of gathering, and with- 
out the first idea that a series of coins is his- 
torical evidence of as much weight as the 
Pyramids. 

The love of autographs is something, we 
confess, very generally felt; but it is, when 
commendable, the love of that autograph 
which shall illustrate some idiosyncrasy of 
a character, some moment of a career, some 
degree of an emotion—not an empty scribble 
into which not so much identity has entered 
as enters into a washing-list. There are few 
of us, certainly, that would not value some- 
thing from the hand of Virrorta CoLONNA 
or of Madame ROLAND, from PETRARCH’S 
Laura or DANTE’s Beatrice; that would not 
be ecstatic over a line from CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE or Mrs. BROWNING which expressed 
some personal interest in ourselves: there 
are few of us to whom the verse that SHEL- 
LEY penned with his hand resting on the 
paper, that Keats or BYRON wrote, would 
not be worth more than gold could make it: 
and who of us would not treasure the rough 
draft of “L’Allégro,” or any bit on which 
KEPLER had absently jotted down a plan of 
the heavens, or on which CoLumBus had 
mapped a vague outline and shadow of his 
great ideaf There are particular scraps of 
literature, too, which we might well sigh 
for—such as the page BEN JONSON sent to 
the printer containing “ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,” or SaPPHo’s “ Rose ;” and 
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‘there is not a woman of us all but would 


covet the penciling where sweet’L. E. L., by 
the vessel’s side when speeding down to 
Southern seas and to her grave, wrote: 
‘‘The busy deck is hushed; no sounds are waking 
But the watch pacing silently and slow, 
The waves against the side incessant breaking, 
And rope and canvas swaying to and fro. 
The topmast sail—it seems like some dim pinnacle 
Cresting a shadowy tower amid the air, 
While red and fitful gleams come from the binnacle, 
The only light on board to guide us—where ? 
My friends, my absent friends! 
Far from my native land, and far from you.” 


But who of us could possibly value the 
script of any one of all the number, had we 
first written the customary note that runs, 
‘Dear Sir [or madame ],—I am making a col- 
lection of autographs, and should be pleased 
to add yours to the same,” and had we re- 
ceived the desired reply, conscious that the 
mental action of the writer was, “Confound 
that creature! I must either steal the stamp 
or take the trouble.” 

But these autograph seekers do not con- 
cern themselves much about the dead, who 
are fortunately out of reach of their annoy- 
ances; they spare their energies for the liv- 
ing, and alight upon them in force. No 
sooner is an author fairly fledged and before 
the world than his morning’s mail begins to 
swarm with missives of these nuisances, 
who seem to think their script should have 
a right of entrance, a right to demand time 
and notice that they would never dream of 
daring to claim in person. Some of these 
missives are certainly amusing enough to 
pay their way, so to speak. They are not 
always the open and barpfaced request for 
a signature of which a specimen is given 
above; they are in various disguises, as let- 
ters of admiration, of interrogation, of ad- 
vice, of interest, of begging; but always of 
the kind to which the recipient is impelled 
to reply by a sense of good-will, if not of de- 
cency and propriety. We remember a case 
in point of a young authoress—one among 
others—whose first effort brought her a let- 
ter from a person who laid himself and his 
library at her feet; one from another, wish- 
ing to know if she had light hair and weigh- 
ed a hundred pounds; one from a third, tell- 
ing her the incidents of his life and crimes; 
from a fourth, confiding a delicate love af- 
fair; from a fifth, wishing to convert her to 
a creed, of belief in which there was no evi- 
dence in her writing; from a sixth, saying 
that her work had given him pleasure for 
which he must thank her, but he was really 
a blasé fellow, to whom life was worthless, 
and then going on to state with some dis- 
tinctness the spot where, after death, he de- 
sired burial. ‘‘ Bury me,” he said, “ beneath 
the shaking shadows of a maple on a green 
hill-side; bury me beneath the crystal bo- 
som of a lake, whose cleft waters shall sweet- 
ly reunite,” etc., etc., or words to that effect. 
Among all these letters there were some of 
sentimental flattery, some of impertinent 
criticism, some asking love, some asking 
money—all asking autographs. There was 
a boy’s letter, too, among them, written 
in a round hand, with blots and erasures 
and other boyish marks, and which was 
kindly answered in the way in which one 
would naturally reply to the effusive writ- 
ing of a boy who said he was but a dozen 
years old. A dozen years afterward this boy, 
then a man, altering the date of that reply, 
which began, “Dear Charlie,” displayed it 
among men as the familiar and foolish letter 
that he, a man, had just received from the 
authoress in question—for familiar and fool- 
ish the letter, written to a child, would have 
been if written to a man! It is fortunate, 
by-the-way, that every autograph-seeker is 
not like the last named, or else that an au- 
thor’s signature is something traditionally 
destitute of all commercial value. But 
among all these letter- writers not one of 
them recognized the fact that, without kin- 
ship of genius, there was no more right to 
intrude upon the author by letter than by 
person, nor that the one who gives new 
ideas to the world, or even old ideas recom- 
bined and reclothed, does not necessarily 
offer himself and his privacy as an oblation 
and burnt-offering to the curiosity of the 
multitude. 

Such an extent has this unwarrantable 
business reached at last that many writers 
of eminence have ceased to pay any atten- 
tion to this sort of correspondence, whether 
it come in the form of confidential and heart- 
rending billets, or in the highwayman-like 
demand for a signature. They simply con- 
sign the letter to the waste-paper basket and 
the inclosed stamp to their pocket-books, 
thinking, it may be, that if time is money to 
any body at all, it is so, of all creatures, to 
an author, and that in consideration of the 
trouble and delay occasioned them, to say 
nothing of the consequential damages of ex- 
pectation and disappointment on opening 
he letter, the rate is exceedingly low at 
that. 

Others have, however, other ways, some 
better and some worse, of disposing of these 
troublesome gentry. There is the printed 


form, for example. This might be recom- 
mended for the relief of authors in distressed 
circumstances, if it were not that it requires 
audacity equal to that of the attacking par- 
ty, and is, moreover, somewhat expensive. 
Nor can we say much in favor of the angry 
autograph, in which the author declines to 
graut the favor requested; for that, it is 
plain to see, yields the whole point. Then 
there. is the method adopted some years 
since by a distinguished Senator, who had 
all his autographs written for him by his 
daughter; but that also has its faults, and 
might at some time be the means of getting 
a forger or counterfeiter into great difficul- 
ty. Indeed, there is some objection to al- 
most every plan that has been suggested ; 
and we think, on the whole, that nothing 
better has yet been seen than the thorough 
happiness and insouciance of the good-hu- 
mored style, a specimen of which we give 
below, though we do not undertake to vouch 
for its individual authenticity : 

‘My neaz Str,—I am happy to comply with your 
request for an antogray and am yours truly, 


ENRY Warp Brrourr, 
“per F. B. Perkins.” 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Drop of Sl. 


Y DEAR FLACCUS,—Sometimes at the 
end of the year I observe that all the 
good sermons which I have heard during the 
twelvemonth seem to have been from the 
same text, for they were all an exhortation 
to be good. The inculcation was in very 
different language each time, and the man- 
ner with which it was urged home upon this 
miserable sinner was now fervent and im- 
pressive, and again dry and cold. The lat- 
ter kind of preaching, indeed, always seems 
to me like the performance of the Japa- 
nese bonzes, or priests, who carry a kind of 
small coffee-mill with which they grind out 
prayers. I have heard a great deal of that 
coffee-mill preaching without going to Japan. 
Some of the exhortations to be good sound 
like the mechanical beat of a clock—tick, 
tick, tick—and how drowsy, too! But oth- 
ers are the melting plea of passionate music, 
penetrating, persuasive. I suppose, also, 
there is a great deal of sameness in the con- 
versation of you young people who are lov- 
ers. You whisper and murmur and coo; 
but is there great variety in the thing said ? 
Is it not very much like the best preaching 
I hear—a delightful monotony ? 

In the same way I sometimes think that if 
the correspondents to whom I address these 
little letters should ever choose to compare 
them, they might say, as I say of the preach- 
ing, that there is a family likeness in the 
moral, And I confess it. But, after all, when 
I sit in the Park and look around me, I per. 
ceive that it is not so much the infinite va- 
riety of the scene as the infinitely various 
way of looking at it which impresses me. I 
look up at the sky and see what seems to be 
a cloud shaped like a camel, but my neigh- 
bors Polonius and Hamlet find it to resem- 
ble a weasel, or very like a whale. The in- 
cidents of life and the great moral, if you 
please, present themselves under different 
aspects, although they remain the same, 
just as the landscape which we see from the 
train is always new, but it is also always 
composed of the same sky, earth, and wa- 
ter—foliage, meadow, and hill. Perhaps 
this thought consoles the preacher when 
he meditates his Sunday’s discourse. He 
knows that he is going to say nothing but 
“be good,” but he knows also that he is go- 
ing to say it in another form than that of 
last-Sunday. The same material, but differ- 
ent combinations. 

I am writing at Mrs. Honeysuckle’s, and 
I had come to this point when I heard the 
most agonizing noise—a sharp, persistent, 
angry squeak. At firét I thought one of the 
children had been seriously hurt, and I left 
my room to see. Every body else in the 
house seemed to have been affected in the 
same way. There was universal burry and 
anxiety, and the beauty of the day seemed 
to be dimmed by that painful sound. But 
as I reached the house-door Mrs. Margery 
passed me, smiling, and said, “It’s only the 
baby wagon, and I’) cure it with a drop of 
oil.” She dropped it, and lo! perfect silence 
again, and the mischief was repaired. Sol 
had remarked upon the steamer, as we came 
up the river, that a man stood among the 
machinery and now and then poured on a 
drop of oil. The great mass moved together 
silently and harmoniously. There was no 
creak, no menacing friction; the oil had 
soothed that iron frame. The other day I 
was driving with my hostess, and when we 
were some miles from home there was a sud- 
den dry creak, which I saw that she recog- 
nized at once as that of the axle. She reined 
up, and we crawled slowly along to a house, 
expecting every moment to be set fast in the 
road by a wheel that would not turn. It 
was late, and she had promised the children 
some games in the evening. ‘Oh, for some 
oil!” said Mrs. Margery; and fortunately be- 
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fore the wheel was “set” we reached the 
house and found it. 

Now for the want of that drop of oil I have 
seen some life journeys brought to a sudden 
stop, and others that I could mention to you 
are creaking along in the most doleful man- 
ner. Indeed, it often seems to me as if oil 
were the most valuable thing in the world, 
and that the fairy godmothers who preside 
at the birth of children could bring no gift 
to the cradle so precious as a drop of oil. 
And even great riches often appear to be too 
poor to buy it. I have seen you sometimes 
at Diamond’s house, and it is one of the most 
sumptuous in town. There really is nothing 
to be thought of, as little Lucy Butterfly 
says, Which is not to be found in that house. 
If man lived by superb furniture and hang- 
ings and conveniences and carpets and or- 
molu alone, how he would live in that house, 
to be sure! But Diamond comes in from the 
club, or the race-course, or the yacht, and 
snarls; and Mrs. Diamond descends in the 
most costly robes from Paris, glittering with 
gems, and so fluffy and ruffly and puffy that 
she reminds you of the old pictures of god- 
desses floating upon clouds, and Mrs. Dia- 
mond snarls; and the Misses Diamond, who 
are always more extravagantly fashionable 
than any body else in society, and never wear 
a ball dress twice, even they snarl. The 
Diamond fortune is immense, but it is not 
large enough to buy the drop. of oil that 
would make that family happy. 

But it is often equally wanting in much 
less splendid mansions, as I have often ob- 
served with sorrow in the house of my young 
friend Citron. He is a good, honest fellow, 
full of spirit and of affection for his young 
wife—and they need alJl the spirit and love 
they can command, for they are very poor, 
and if they depended for happiness upon 
carpets and furniture, they would be desti- 
tute. Yet they have a pleasant little honse, 
and his salary is enough to maintain it pret- 
tily, and their children are sweet, and their 
health is good, and they are really fond of 
each other, and in the long winter evenings 
they read pleasant books together ; yet when 
I go there and ask them what I shall tell 
my rich uncle in India to send home to them 
by the next ship, Citron says a little increase 
of salary, and Mrs. Citron says a little larger 
house. ButI reply that it shall be nothing 
of the kind: it shall be a drop of oil. 

For I see that they constantly, although 
perhaps unconsciously, “nag” each other. 
They each give way to little eniotions of 
petulance. They make the worst, and not 
the best, of all that happens. They secretly 
think that if they were a little richer, or had 
a finer house, or if Citron were a little differ- 
ent, or if Mrs. Citron were only somebody 
else—if she wouldn’t hang her head on one 
side, or wear that abominable gown forever, 
and if he would only dress like other men, 
and not turn out his toes when he walked— 
if only there could be a little difference of 
this kind, they are sure that nobody would 
be so happy asthey. And when I tell them 
that they want nothing but a little oil, I tell 
them the truth; but they receive it very 
grimly, and I am not invited to tea again for 
many days after. 

I have seen the want of the same drop of 
oil fatal to the ambition of the worthbiest 
menu. It is curious to think that through a 
smooth surface, had it but been there, 
Thorne would to-day have been at the top 
of his desires. Honest and able and un- 
questionably fit for the various posts he 
seeks, he delights in a certain crustiness of 
manner, which is always repulsive and often 
very unjust. So many men are fawning and 
false and pretentious in their approaches 
that in avoiding their example he drops upon 
the other side. And so many exasperate 
him by the selfishness of their applications 
that he feels as if all who come are selfish. 
Could his manner, without fawning or fa- 
miliarity, be friendly—could he refuse less 
as if he were glad to reftise, and assent as if © 
his heart were as willing as his head—in 
one word, could the perpétual friction of his 
contact with other people be allayed by one 
drop of the oil of urbanity, he would be a 
successful man instead of a disappointed 
aspirant, stung by the sense of his own 
failure. 

I know that there may be too much oil. 
Some people are so oleaginous in manner 
that they are slippery. You can not grasp 
them any where, and wherever you touch 
them you slip off. Indeed, my dear Flaccus, 
there are men, like Dip, who can not shake 
your hand without making it feel greasy. 
When that personage accosts me, pressing 
my hand with both of his, and cooing and 
wheedling with a soft voice, I feel as if I 
were a small animal being prepared for swal- 
lowing by a smooth boa-constrictor. And it 
is the grease, so to speak, of such persons 
which makes honest people like Thorne dry 
and crusty. They will in no manner resem- 
ble what is so repulsive to them. Indeed, 
the chief mischief of the over-oleaginous 
manner is that it stigmatizes all friendly, 
ardent, complaisant conduct as a little in- 
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sincere. If a person is very courteous he is 
apt to excite suspicion; and I remember in 
other days, when Thorne met Sapphira, who 
was the supreme belle of her time, and who 
carried us all in chains at her triumphant 
chariot wheels, he said, upon being asked 
if she were not fascinating, that her manner 
was very fair but very false; “for,” he con- 
tinued, “she never saw me before, and she 
treats me as if she had known me always.” 

But I could never agree that the scent of 
the rose is not delightful because that of a 
certain daphne is suffocating. Because there 
may be an affectation of courtesy and good 
feeling, those excellences do not seem to me 
to be less excellent. That flower in your 
bonnet, madame, is mere tinted muslin, I 
observe; but this in my Angelica’s hair is 
a lily of the valley, fragrant and fresh with 
morning dew. The drop of oil of which I 
have been speaking is not, as the shrewd in- 
sight of my friend Flaccus has already as- 
sured him, the actual product of the whale’s 
blubber, or of the fruit of the olive, or of 
lard; it is the drop of good humor which, de- 
spite all that the social cynics and philoso- 
phers say, can be cultivated, and with suc- 
cess. It is a mere matter of temperament, 
the sage Lavinia thinks. No, my dear, it is 
no more a matter of temperament than suck- 
ing your thumb. Ill humor is a habit. It 
masters us because we do not choose to mas- 
ter it. The secret of the happiness of the 
Citron family is the least costly of any item 
in their month’s expenses. They need not 
deny themselves a single strawberry or a sol- 
itary pea in order to procure it. A little res- 
olution, a little self-command, a little care, 
and the one drop of oil would fall upon that 
delicate domestic machinery and stop its 
creaking forever. Tell them so, with my 
love, when you see them. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL FASHIONS, 


E have just received from reliable author- 

ity the earliest information about the fab- 

rics being prepared in the Lyons factories for 

fall and winter costumes. As many of our far- 

distant readers visit New York in the summer to 

make purchases for the next season, we narrate 

for their benefit the hints we have gathered of 
the fall fashions. 

Rich dark colors, such as nut brown, cypress 
green, and plum-color, will again prevail for day 
dresses, while, on the contrary, light, almost 
invisible tints will continue to be worn for even- 
ing attire. There will also be new effects in the 
undecided shadings now in vegue; new greens 
that by varying the light are made to look blue, 
and greens that have gray s.nd olive shading. 

Watteau and Pompacour brocaded figures 
will reappear in very rich failles and velvets, to 
be used as parts of costumes, either as over 
dresses or trains. Stripes will be retained, 
though few entire costumes will be striped. 
Silks of solid color will serve as the foundation 
of the dress, with tabliers, sleeveless basques, 
and flounces of stripes. 

Embroidered dresses will be the first choice 
of the next season. ‘These are so costly that 
they can never become common. The apron, 
flounces, and basque of rich silks will be elabo- 
rately embroidered with silk of the same color— 
tone upon tone, as the French say. ‘The apron, 
whiclt is to do duty as an over-skirt, will be en- 
tirely covered with this fine work. 

In woolen goods the fall importations are al- 
ready arriving. Among these is a new silk- 
faced poplin, called the Lorne, of goat’s-hair, 
slightly twilled, with smooth and glossy surface. 
It is shown.n rich dark cloth colors of various 
shades, is nearly a yard wide, single fold, and 
costs 65 cents a yard. . 

Wool cretonne in soft gray, ashes-of-roses, 
and wood brown tints is being sold for dresses 
for the present season as well asthe next. This 
is simply a fine mousseline de laine, with even, 
round, closely twisted threads. It is almost as 
heavy as empress cloth, yet is as soft as cash- 
mere, and is used for traveling and morning 
suits, 

SEA-SIDE SUITS. 

At present the world of fashion is out of town, 
and we must resort to the sea-side, the mount- 
ains, and the springs for news of its doings. 
Woolen fabrics and India goods are chosen for 
sea-shore dresses. Among these are goat’s-hair, 
pongee, foulard, and the twilled serge-like flan- 
nels, light goods with enough body for warmth, 
and pure unmixed stuffs that will not cockle 
when exposed to dampness. Dresses of all- 
wool grenadine that have become limp are said 
to be improved and stiffened when worn in the 
salt sea air. 

Black velvet skirts as parts of costumes, in- 
stead of black silk skirts, are so much the fashion 
abroad that they are being worn throughout the 
summer. This novel idea has already appeared 
at our summer resorts. Sheer batiste polonaises 
of pale écru or flax gray, trimmed with guipure 
insertion and lace of the same color, are worn 
with black velvet sashes, belts, and bows over 
skirts of plain black velvet. ‘The hat is a Ru- 
bens flat of Leghorn, with black velvet trimming, 
or else a dressy toque of black thread net and 
jet leaves without an atom of color. Long un- 
dressed kid gloves and a parasol with Alpine 
stick complete the costume. Sapphire blue vel- 
vet petticoats beneath pearl gray over dresses, 
and leaf brown velvet with a buff foulard polo- 
naise, are costumes reported from abroad. These 





velvet skirts have also been worn on the Avenue 
by late lingerers in town, but they look very 
heavy for summer wear in the city. 

Contrasting colors, such as écru with blue, and 
pearl with blue, are popular for out-of-town 
dresses. A lovely costume, called the Nilsson, 
is of pearl gray goat’s-hair; the polonaise and 
skirt are trimmed with flounces of the same, with 
a narrower blue silk ruffle laid on each flounce 
and gathered with the flounce. Another stylish 
suit has a dark lapis blue silk skirt ruffled to the 
knee, and a basque and over-skirt of écru pon- 
gee. The vest, cuffs, and facings of the postil- 
ion and side pleatings are of blue silk, and the 
buttons are blue silk embroidered with écru. A 
very tasteful suit of gray goat’s-hair is trimmed 
with folds of darker gray crape and gray guipure. 

Each season there are various costumes that 
form parts of most well-selected outfits. What 
is now seen oftenest when much dressing is not 
required is two skirts of black silk with a white 
pleated waist and a black lace sacque. The 
blouse is varied by colored ones of batiste or 
of silk; pale blue and lavender silk blouses, 
with long scarf sashes of black velvet or pale 
Watteau ribbon, are pretty with black skirts. 
A pleated blouse of flax gray batiste, wrought 
all over with coral dots and trimmed with gui- 
pure edging, is worn with a Roman sash and skirts 
of black silk—a pretty costume for a brunette. 
The furnishing houses charge $7 50 for such a 
blouse. The costume that comes next iu popu- 
larity for traveling and the promenade is a kilt- 
pleated skirt of dark brown silk under a polonaise 
of batiste, foulard, or pongee, of buff, gray, or 
brown. In the country and for morning wear in 
the house a figured Dolly Varden over dress is 
worn. Again, there are pretty cambric costumes, 
either striped or chintz-figured, made with a po- 
lonaise, or else a box-pleated blouse and over- 
skirt innocent of flounces, but draped far back 
on the sides in the present voluminous style. 
White linen lawn costumes striped with blue, 
brown, or black, or dotted with a color, are in 
refined taste when made in this simple fashion. 
Pale buff linen and all-white lawn suits do not 
find as much favor as formerly. Morning wrap- 
pers, however, are most usually of white lawn and 
muslin made in Watteau fashion, and trimmed 
with many tucks and side pleatings. 

For more dressy occasions are the striped 
grenadines and richly embroidered silks. All- 
black grenadine suits of inch-wide stripes, ruf- 
fled to the waist, with a tiny apron, or else a 
long pointed slender apron. ‘The waist is a pos- 
tilion-basque. Other black grenadines show 
many hints of color in the trimming; for in- 
stance, écru guipure lace is arranged in a Wat- 
teau cascade down the back and front of black 
polonaises, while others are edged with black 
lace mounted on a ruffle of blue or lavender 
silk. Spanish blonde lace with richly wrought 
leaves is used for trimming such costumes. The 
Spanish dotted grenadine, with spots as large as 
a silver dime, is in keeping with this lace. An 
elegant polonaise, worn as light mourning over a 
black silk skirt, is of white Chambéry gauze with 
half-inch stripes of satin. It has a very short 
apron front, is fully draped behind, and has a 
postilion-basque. The close-fitting waist is lined 
with white silk, and is cut square necked. Double 
ruffies of Malines tulle fill the square opening. 
The sleeves are antique, and the entire garment 
is bordered with two ruffles and a ruche. 

One of the handsomest silks displayed this 
season is a dinner dress that is also worn as a 
carriage toilette for visiting and church. It is 
sage green, with a demi-train flounced to the 
waist. The apron is long, slender, and tied 
back under the postilion-basque. The flounces, 
apron, and vest are elaborately embroidered in a 
vine pattern with silk of the same shade. A 
heavy lustreless black silk is made in the same 
way, and glistening jet is introduced in the em- 
broidery. 

White organdy polonaises worn over colored 
silks are entirely made up of strips of organdy, 
alternating with Valenciennes insertion. ‘They 
are decorated with many bows of pink or blue 
faille, and have wide scarf sashes. ‘The newest 
sashes have the edges finished with scallops of 
needle-work. They are tied at one side low down 
on the over-skirt; they are not tied in bows, but 
long, uneven loops with short ends. ‘The Al- 
sacian bow worn in the hair matches the scarf 
sash in color. 

Ball dresses for midsummer are elaborately 
trimmed with flowers. Tulle, gauze, and tarla- 
tan dresses are draped with garlands of roses and 
leaves, and there are fringes of acacias and other 
drooping flowers. . 

WRAPS. 


Capes, scarfs, and Watteau sacques of camel’s- 
hair, cashmere, and soft twilled cloth are worn 
for driving on the avenues by the sea, and for 
cool mornings. Camel’s-hair talmas are braid- 
ed all over, or else wrought with India silks. 
White and creamy buff are the fashionable col- 
ors for driving jackets. These are of simple 
shape, but when well fitted have a jaunty, dash- 
ing air, becoming to the driver of a basket phae- 
ton or pony chaise. Inexpensive sacques of 
white serge cloth have for a border a two-inch 
band of gray corduroy, with large buttons of the 
same. 

BATHING SUITS. 


The most popular bathing suits consist of a 
yoke blouse reaching to the knee, and Turkish 
trowsers buttoned around the ankle. The blouse 
is belted, has a sailor collar, and, if made quite 
full, conceals the figure better than the gored 
over-dresses of last summer. White and navy 
blue are the favorite colors for these aquatic cos- 
tumes, and mohair serge the best material; this 
is a stiff, wiry fabric, that dries rapidly; gray 
flannel, and the black and white check flannels, 
are also much used, but are very heavy and 

| clinging when wet. White serge suits are orna- 
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mented with blue worsted braid an inch wide, 
stitched on flatly, and blue suits are trimmed 
with white braid. Such suits cost $8 ready- 
made; flannel suits are from $7 50 to $9. Oiled 
silk caps are $1 each; bathing shoes of white 
sail-cloth are also $1. Bathing suits for gen- 
tlemen are made like those described for ladies ; 
swimming suits are a single knitted worsted gar- 
ment, fitting the figure, with waist and trowsers 
in one. They are in blue and black or blue 
and white stripes around the figure, or else in 
solid color, and cost $10 or $12. Pretty sailor 
blouses for gentlemen to wear on board yachts, 
or when fishing or boating, and for general 
summer négligé, are made of fine navy blue 
flannel, with deep sailor collar and belt. They 
are trimmed with white silk braid and buttons, 
and a white star is wrought in the corners of the 
large collar. Price $5 50 to $7. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Switzer; and BeRNHEIM; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLeE, & Co.; A. T. STEWART 
& Co.; and Union Apams & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE wife of the Persian embassador to France 
was the observed of all observers at a recent re- 
ception of M. Turers. She wore an Oriental 
costume, a sort of short robe, of green mate- 
rial ornamented with gold lilies. 

—If there ever was a lady who worked on the 
square, it is Mrs. Isaac LANDER, of Gardiner, 

aine, who has just finished a quilt which con- 
tains no less than six thousand squares. 

—Miss VIRGINIA GOLDSMITH, JENNY LIND’s 
eldest daughter, now eighteen, is said to possess 


.& voice nearly if not quite equal to that of her 


mother in her best days. 

—Madame PrescuKa LEUTNER, the German 
soprano, is to receive $16,000 from Mr. GILMORE 
for singing at the Jubilee, and some of them think 
it is a pesky large price. 

—The old proverb, ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a Way,” has been very finely illustra- 
ted in Boston, where Mr. SamueL A. Way, an 
opulent banker, made a will in which a princely 
bequest was made for the benefit of the working- 
women of that city. Healso generously remem- 
bered his faithful clerks. r. Waz possessed 
one of the finest collections of Egyptian curios- 
ities in the world. He once intended to present 
the whole to the Fine Art Museum, but as he was 
not made one of the corporators of that ixstitu- 
tion, the proposed gift was withheld. It will 
now be sold with the rest of his estate. 

—Lady BEACONSFIELD, the wife of Mr. D.'s- 
RAELI, is said to be ill beyond hope of recovery. 

—During next month the good King and Queen 
of Saxony will celebrate their golden wedding 
according to the hearty German fashion. They 
are the only oe ee who have got 
mong comfortably together for half a century. 

—The Baroness BuRDETT-CouTTs has gone in 
for cats—given ten thousand pounds ster ing to 
be bestowed in prizes to ‘‘ workmen’s cats” at 
the national exhibition. Cats that are con- 
scientious as to chickens and canary-birds will 
have especial consideration. By-the-way, the 
heiress of Coutts is a different sort of person 
from the banker. She is the soul of shavisy 
whereas old CouTrs was the incarnation o 
greed. He caused his garments to be repaired 
so long as they could possibly be made to hold 
together. Several of his servants left him on 
this account. Finally a young woman, Susan 
STARKIE,-entered his service, who, perceiving 
his peculiarities, contrived out of her savings to 
introduce new stockings into his wardrobe, and 
this bit of economizing so pleased the ancient 
banker that he married her. 

—TENNYSON is a member of a committee for 
collecting books and works of art for the people 
of Strasburg, to replace their magnificent libra- 
ry, which was burned during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. The English are behaving right lib- 
erally about it. 

e Diskin is understood to be at work on 
another novel, in which Socialism is to be treat- 
ed as Catholicism was in ‘‘ Lothair.”’ 

—Miss CHARLOTTE E. Ray, a young negro 
woman, of Washington city, was a few days 
since admitted to practice in the law courts of 
that city. She is a graduate of the Law polleee 
of Howard University. This is probably the 
firat instance in the world’s history where a col- 
ored woman has achieved such a position. 

—Mr. WiLLIAM BARNES, formerly Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department of this 
State, has been appointed by the President one 
of the three Commissioners of the United States 
to the Statistical Congress at St. Petersburg, 
Russia. Mr. BaRNEs is one of the most compe- 
tent men in the country for such a position. 

—M. Faurg, one of the most celebrated of 
living tenors, has been engaged by Mr. JARRETT 
for the next season of opera in New York. 

—The Duke and Duchess of Buckingham are 
about to visit the United States, and while in 
Philadelphia will be the guests of Mr. GEORGE 
W. Cups, thus reciprocating the visit paid last 
year by Mr. C. to the duke. 

—An appropriate tribute was paid by eons 
in the last hours of its session to the late Gen 
eral ANDERSON by giving to Mrs. ANDERSON 
a of $10,000 in lieu of a monthly pension 
of $50. 

—The latest rumor about Pére HyactnTHE is 
that he is engaged to be married to the only 
daughter of the Count Von EDEL, a Bavarian 
ao blemast of wealth, whose acquaintance he re- 
cently made in Rome. 

—The Empress EvGENIE has suffered so much 
of late from an inflammation of the facial glands 
that her physicians think she may be obliged to 
undergo a surgical operation that may distigure 
her face for life. 

—GounNoD, the composer, recently appeared 
in London as a chorus leader. He had a choir 
of one thousand voices. The principal event of 
the concert was an arrangement by him of ‘‘ Thé 
Last Rose of Summer.’’ A beautiful effect was 
also produced by his arrangement of the march 
in ‘‘The Magic Flute,’’ part of the chorus ren- 
dering the theme with full voice, while the rest 
imitated the accompaniment with closed lips. 

—Mr. BENNETT, in classifying his advertise- 
ments so as to induce people of every occupa- 
tion to seek the Herald, charged the higher and 
more profitable businesses $2 a line, others $1, 
and so down to 40 cents. Below these are the 





advertisements of persons seeking employment. 

The skilled mechanic, or a housekeeper, pays 

50 cents ; a masculine laborer, 25 cents; while 

Biddy, the common servant, pays but 5 cents a 

line for three lines. The present daily circula- 

tion of the Herald vibrates between 75,000 and 
’ 

—It must have been a comfort to Mr. Jonn 
CHARLES CUNNINGHAME to come of age a few 
days ago in a gne. his personal property foot- 
ing up $3,000,000, and other property being so 
valuable as to require the payment of $37,500 as 
stamp duty alone. The family has been at 
Craigends some four hundred years, and the 
present representative is said to be a very in- 
senigen’s excellent young fellow. 

—A gentleman who recently visited CrurK- 
SHANK, the veteran English artist, now eighty, 
found that he had been absent in the open air 
since seven o’clock in the morning, and would 
not return until evening. His features are still 


‘noble and eae has given up the pen- 
i 


cil, not having acidity enough left for a carica- 
turist. He clung, however, with tenacity to 
the claim of originating a number of the charac- 
ters of AINSWORTH and DICKENS, and asserted 
that the former had not amounted to any thing 
since he left him. 

—The daughter of Musurvus Pasna, Turkish 
envoy in London, has just been married to Mr. 
WARNER HERIOT, a brother of Lady WeEnrt- 
worTH—the first instance, we believe, in history 
where the daughter of a Turkish nobleman has 
wedded a member of the British aristocracy. 
Among the wedding presents was a valuable 
audia shawl from Queen VICTORIA. 

—Pittstield, Massachusetts, has a relic of por- 
tentous importance. Deacon James FRANCIS, 
of that town, has deposited in the Berkshire 
Athenezum the whole front (think of it!) of 
Governor WINSLOW's chest, brought over in 
the Mayflower, and preserved by Captain JoHNn 
CHURCHILL, and now presented to the Athenzx- 
um in behalf of his family. 

—Srravss did not bring his band. Hebrought 
only himself and wife, nee HENRIETTA TREFFZ. 
At Boston he will simply lead the big orchestra 
in some of his own compositions. After finish- 
ing there he will organize an orchestra and give 
concerts in the principal cities of the country. 
Mrs. S. is a very fine vocalist. 

—Great rejoicings in Rome on the 16th of 
June—the twenty-sixth anniversary of the ac- 
cession of Pope Prius IX. to the pontifical chair, 
which is ten months longer than it was ever oc- 
cupied by any preceding pontiff. The old gen- 
tleman keeps in pretty good case. 

—Dr. STROUSBERG, formerly Prussian “ rail- 
road king,’’ and at one time supposed to be, like 
are udson,’’ worth many millions, has fled 
from his creditors, and found a hiding-place in 
England. 

—The spinsters of England do queer things, 
To think that a baker should be courted almost 
to death by an elderly and opulentfemale! This 
baker—ROGERS by name—was living on a small 
competency: He was a widower without family. 
Accidentally he became acquainted with the lady. 
Four years ago—leap-year—she squarely inti- 
mated her willingness to marry him. He polite- 
ly declined the proposal, and heard nothing of 
her until about six months ago, when a letter 
written by her summoned him to her bedside. 
He was obdurate. She died, and bequeathed 
to him a fortune of $30,000 a year. He is great- 
ly perplexed and troubled about it. From liv- 
ing a modest life of happy contentment in a 
humble cottage he finds himself possessor of a 
large estate in Cumberland, a mansion in Bel- 
gravia, picture-galleries, horses, broughams, a 
suite of servants, and ever so many things be- 
sides calculated to give him a world of bother 
and trouble. © 

—Mrs. SOMERVILLE, the authoress, now in 
her ninety-second year, had the happiness to 
witness and study the recent eruption of Vesu- 
vius. In a letter, which was accompanied by 
a sketch of the mountain done by her own 
hand, she writes: ‘‘On the evening of the great- 
est eruption M—— and M—— drove to Portici. 
It was too far for me, for I am very feeble, but 
my intellect keeps clear, and I read and solve 
questions in the higher algebra as easily as ever. 
Since the eruption none of our visitors remain 
in Naples. They aoe fled when we were 
enveloped in so thick a shower of ashes that 
neither earth, nor sky, nor sea could be seen. 
On Monday morning I could not see to read, 
though our house is fifteen miles from Vesu- 
vius. On Sunday night even the Neapolitans 
were terrified, and many passed the night in 
their carriages, operate an earthquake, which 
was very unscientific on their part, for Vesuvius 
had been a safety-valve, emitting steam in abun- 
dance. I sat the whole day at a window. It 
was wonderful and glorious, and at that time 
we did not know of the dreadful loss of life.” 

—Miss Marta MIRAMON, who has recently 
burst upon the operatic world of London, is 
pronounced by some critics to be the superior 
of both Patti and Lucca, and as remarkable for 
dramatic as for vocal ability. 

—The English Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Mr. Lowe, is so near-sighted that he makes . 


droll blunders with people. At a recent even- 
ing party a gentleman came up and spoke to 
him. The room was crowded. e Chancellor 
mistook him for Mr. MUNDELLA, M.P. for Shef- 
field, who had been bothering him nota little of 
late. ‘‘I don’t think you recognize me, Mr. 
Lowe.”’ ‘Oh yes, I do; I’ve seen you often 
enough of late.’”’ ‘* When, pray?’ quoth the 
astonished gentleman. ‘‘ Why, oa ere 
‘“‘That’s impossible. I wasn’t in England yes- 
terday. I’m the King of the Belgians!’ It 
rather disconcerted Mr. Lowe. 

—The Rev. THomas Rawson Birks has been 
appointed to succeed the late Mr. MAURICE as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Cambridge 
University. 

—Mr. Derby has sold his two Jerusalem pic- 
tures by SeLous for $50,000, to a Boston firm. 
Pictures are getting to be pictures. ; 

—General Roger A. Pryor, whose literary 
and political career at the South was conspic- 
uous for a man so young, has just delivered the 
annual address at Hampden Sidney College, Vir- 
ginia. Mr, Pryor is now practicing law in this 


city. 

General Haw ey, of Hartford, president of 
the Centennial Commission, and one of the ris- 
ing political stars of the East, is now able to 
felicitate himself as having a cane made of one 
of the joists of Independence Hall, presented to 
him by certain Quakers and un-Quakers of 
Philadelphia. 
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Carriage-leather Bathing Bag, Figs. 1-3. 


Tis bag is made of dark brown carriage leather, lined with light 
yellow enameled cloth, and trimmed with strips of dark and light brown 
carriage leather, which are stitched on. ‘Tlie handle is made of similar 
strips. A strap of light brown carriage leather, trimmed with button- 
hole stitched scallops of the same material in a darker shade, serves to 
close the bag. 
Fig. 1 shows the 
bag closed, and 
Fig. 2 open. Cut 
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of material and 

lining one piece y 
each thirty-one +) 
inches anda quar- IN 
ter long and twen- aS 


ty-seven inches 
and three-quar- 
ters wide. In the 
outer material, 
seven inches and 
a quarter from 
each side, stitch 
strips of dark and 
light brown car- 
riage leather half 
an’ inch wide and 
folded through 
the middle, ob- 
serving Fig. 3, 
which shows a 
full-sized section 
of the handle ar- 
ranged in a simi- 
lar manner. As 
seen in the illus- 
tration, one dark, one light, and one dark strip are set on in one 
direction, and ‘three similar strips, half an inch from these, in 
the opposite direction; every three of these strips are set on 
so that one strip always covers the seam of the preceding one. 
The edges of the two upper strips turned toward each other 
are covered by a strip of light carriage leather seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, which is folded on both sides; this strip is 
stitched on through the middle. Baste the outer part of the 
bag, ornamented in this manner, on 
the lining, and bind both parts to- 
gether on the outer edge with brown 
worsted braid. For the strap cut 
one strip of light carriage leather 
twenty-four inches long and an inch 
and a quarter wide, and two strips of dark carriage 
leather of the same length and width; form a point 
on one end of the light strip, folding the corners 
down on the under side, cut out one side of both 
dark strips in points half an inch deep and three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and edge these points 
with button-hole stitches of light brown saddler’s 
silk. Fasten the dark strips on the light strip in 
such a manner that the points meet in the middle of 
the light strip. The straight edges of the dark strips 
are button-hole stitched together on the under side. 
Next make the handle; this consists of a strip of 
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Fig. 2.—CARRIAGE-LEATHER ROSETTE 
ror Batnuine Supper, Fic. 1.~-24 Size. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X , Fig. 33. 
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EMBROIDERED PEN-WIPER. 


For:pattern and design ‘see Supple- 
- ment, No. XXII, Fig. 66. 


both sides; on the foundation thus 
formed stitch alternately strips of 
light and dark carriage leather as 
ese a shown by Fig. 8, which shows the 
lower part of the handle in full size. To suit the shape of the founda- 
tion the strips should not overlap as much in the middle of the handle 
as on the ends. Sew the finished handle on the strap ten inches and a 
half from the straight end and seven inches and three-quarters from the 
ponies end of the strap. ‘The handle is finished on the ends by button- 
ole stitched bands of dark carriage leather three-quarters of an inch 
wide each; set a similar band on the strap two inches from the straight 
end. ' Furnish the straight end of the strap with a buckle, then sew this 
end on the middle of the bag eleven inches and a quarter from one end, 
and ten inches and a half from this point fasten the strap once more ; 
the straight end of the strap thus lies flat on the bag ten inches and 
seven-eighths long. Finish the bag with brown 
silk ribbons as shown by Fig. 2. 


Pink Satin, Crape, and Mull Sachet.. 


‘THs sachet 
consists of two 
square pieces 
of double pink 
satin, which 
are furnished 
each with an 
interlining of 
perfumed wad- 
ding,-and are 
quilted in dia- 
monds togeth- 
er with. the 
wadding; both _ 
pieces are 
eight inches 
and seven-eighths square, and are sloped off on the cor- 
ners so that the straight sides between the corners are © [~ 
only five inches and three-quarters long. _ For the cover - |} 
of thé upper piece of satin first cut a number of straight 
pieces of. fine’ mull, each three inches and a quarter 







[See Fig. 2.] - 
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Fig. 4.—Bratp axnp Point Russe FOUNDATION 
FOR Batuine Surprer, Fie. 3. 


darker carriage leather twélve inches and seven-eighths long, 
two inches and seven-eighths wide in the middle, sloped off | with wadding. ‘Then cover the rim of the lid and the space 
filled with wadding with brown leather, which is ornamented 
in point Russe with light brown silk and gold cord as shown by 


on both sides toward the ends to a width of two inches, and 
folded and stitched on the under side half an inch wide on 


Fig. 1.—Licut anp Dark Brown CARRIAGE-LEATHER BATHING SLIPPER. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 83, and No, XXIIL., Figs. 67 and 68. 
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Fig. 5.—SectTIon 
oF RUCHE FOR 


BaTHING SLIPPER, 


Fie. 3. 





EMBROIDERED SwiImMMinG BELT, 
For design see Supplement, No. XIL, 


Fig, 35. 
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' the same time filling the space between the brush and back 


Fig. 3.—CARRIAGE-LEATHER BATHING SLIPPER, WITH BRAID AND Pornt 
é Russe Emproiwery.—[{See Figs. 4-6.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIII., Figs. 67 and 68. 
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[Jury 138, 1872. 
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square, and run a hem an eighth of an inch wide on the outer edge 
with small stitches, in doing which use threads of the mull instead of 
cotton. Fold down the four corners of each square on the middle so 
that an interval of half an inch remains free between the corners, and 
fasten them with an embroidery figure. Sew the finished squares to- 
gether at the corners as shown by the illustration, and arrange the 
cover thus formed on the satin. Previous to this, however, cover the 
satin with a piece 
of crape, which 
should be twice 
as large as the 
satin, and is 
gathered on the 
outer edge; be- 
tween tle mull 
squares thecrape 
is drawn up ina 
small puff. ‘Fhe 
trimming on the 
outer edge of the 
sachet consists 
of a box-pleated 
ruffle of pink silk 
ribbon two inch- 
es wide and a 
scalloped mull 
ruffle trimmed 
with a needle- 
work border. 
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Fig. 6.—CARRIAGE-LEATHER AND 
Braip Rosette FoR BATHING cut a straight 
Surpper, Fig. 3.—24 Size. strip of mull 
three inches and 
three - quarters 
wide, hem it on both sides, and gather it through the mid- 
dle in a pointed line. The points formed by the gathering 
thread are seven-eighths of an inch deep each, and an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and the extremities of the points 
should be seven-eighths of an inch distant from one side 
and an inch and a quarter from the other side of the strip. 
The scallops of the ruffles are formed by drawing in the 
gathering thread. The seam made by sewing on this ruffle 
along the gathering thread is covered by a needle-work 
strip, which is cut out : 
of the foundation on which it was 
worked. Pink silk ribbon bows 
complete the sachet. 
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Embroidered Pen-Wiper. 


Tis pen-wiper consists of a round brush and a 
back of thick card-board covered with brown leather. 
The back is ornamented on the outside in embroid- 
ery, which is partly worked in satin stitch with 
brown saddler’s silk and partly with fine gold cord. 
Fig. 66, Supplement, gives one-half of the back with 
design. Fine brown silk cord borders the outer 
edge of the back; one-eighth of an inch from this 
cord is a row of gold cord. To make the pen- 
wiper first take a round brush an inch and a half in 
diameter, fasten this brush in the middle of a box- 
lid two inches in diameter and half an inch high, at 
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the illustration. Cut the back of the 
pen-wiper from Fig. 66, Supplement, 
which gives one-half of the pattern, 
and ornament it in the given design, 
as shown by the illustration. ‘Then paste it on the rim of the lid, and 
cover the bottom of the pen-wiper with watered paper. 


Fig. 83.—Srcrion oF HANDLE 
or Batutnc Bac.—Fu Lu SI1zz. 


Carriage-leather Bathing Slippers, Figs. 1-6. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Licut anp Dark Brown CaRRIAGE-LEATHER BatTu- 
ING Stiprer. The front of this slipper, which is cut from Fig. 67, Sup- 
plement, consists of light brown carriage leather on which strips of carriage 
leather in a darker shade three-eighths of an inch wide are button-hole 
stitched, as shown by Fig. 1, with light brown saddler’s silk; these strips 
are cut so as to form a point in the middle. 
The front is lined with red flannel, and is 
trimmed on the upper edge with button-holg 
stitched leaves of light and dark brown carriage 
leather and with a rosette of the same, as shown 
by the illustration. Fig. 2 shows the rosette 
two-thirds of 
full size. The 
larger leaves 
are crt from 
Fig. 33, Sup- 
plement, and 
arranged in 
pleats, fasten- 
ing both X's 
on @. There- 
maining leaves 
are cut from 
the same pat- 
tern, but some- 
what smaller. 

A : és ; : The sole is cut 

WR of thick pasteboard in one piece from Fig. 68, Supplement, and is 

BN covered on the inside with red flannel over an interlining of waddipg, 
OS AS and on the outside with a plaited straw sole. : vesiee wl 

AREER | Figs. 3-6.—CARRIAGE-LEATHER BATHING SLIPPER, TRIMMED WITH 

Brat and Point Russe Emproipery. For the front of this slip- 













FOUNDATION OF CARRIAGE-LEATHER BRAID AND Pornt Rosse 


EMBROIDERY FOR BaGs, Strprers, Footstoois, etTc.—FULi Sizs. Fig. 2,—CARRIAGE-LEATHER BATHING Bac.—OPeEN. 
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Jury 13, 1872.] 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Mosiin JacKket.—Front.—{[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII, Figs. 64-57, ; 


per cut of light gray carriage leather and red flannel lining 
one whole piece each from Fig. 67, Supplement. Ornament 
the outer material with alternate foundation figures, as shown 
by Fig. 4; these consist each of a piece of red worsted 
braid half an inch long and seven eighths of an inch 
wide, which is raveled out on the ends a quarter of 
an inch wide and fastened in the middle with several 
cross stitches of red silk, so that a small tassel 
is formed; the foundation figure is completed 
in point Russe with red silk (see Fig. 4). Hav- 
ing finished the embroidery, bind the material 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED 
OILED SILK BATHING 
Cap. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XX., Figs. 62 and 63. 


and lining to- 
gether on the 
outer edge with 
braid, and trim 
the front on the 
upper edge with 
a row of tassels, 
as shown by Figs. 
3-6, and set a 
resette on the 
Fig. 4.—Swiss 

Musun JackeTt.—Back.—[See Fig. 2. ] front. Fig. 6 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs, 58-61. shows the rosette 
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reduced in size; it con- 
sists of four large and 
two small leaves edged 
with fringed braid. In 
the middle of the ro- 
sette are several long 
and short ends of 
fringed braid laid on 
each other and fasten- 
ed together with sev- 
eral stitches. Join the 
front by means of but- 
ton-hole stitches of red 
silk with the sole, which 


is cut of pasteboard in | 


one piece from Fig. 68, 
Supplement, and cov- 
ered on both sides with 
carriage leather, and 
on the inside also with 
sl and red flan- 
nel. 


Swiss Muslin 
Jackets, Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1 and 3.—This 
Swiss muslin jacket is 
trimmed with puffs of 
the material. Belt and 
bows of colored gros 
grain ribbon. Cut two 
pieces each from Figs. 
54 and 55, Supple- 
ment, allowing an inch 
and a quarter extra 
material on the front 
edge of Fig. 54. Cut 
the sleeves in one piece 
each from Figs. 56 and 
57, observing the out- 
line of the under part 
on Fig. 56, and cutting 
Fig. 57 of double ma- 
terial. Sew up the 
darts in the fronts from 
the point to 32 on 32, 
arrange the parts in 
pleats, bringing each 
two X’s on @, and 
hem down the extra 
material on the front 
edge on the under side, 
Cut slits in the backs 
along the double lines, 
sew up the back from 
35 to 36, pleat it at the 
bottom of the waist, 
bringing X on @, and 
cover the layers of 
pleats both on the out- 
side and inside with a 
strip of Swiss muslin 
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middle of the Casumere PaLretor.—Bacx.—[See Page 464,] the corded armholes, 
For pattern and ore see Supplement, 


No. L., Figs. 1-4. 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss Mousuin Jacket.—F ront.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 58-61. 


2s 
half an inch wide stitched on. Having joined the back and 
fronts according to the corresponding figures, face the jacket 
on the neck with a strip of the material seyen-eighths of an 
inch wide, and on the under edge with a strip of the 
same material an inch and a quarter wide, and trim 
as shown by the illustration. To close the jacket 
furnish the right front from the neck.to the bottom 
f=) with button-holes at regular intervals. Set small 
weg = buttons to correspond with the button-holes 
LOPES on the left front.. Sew up the sleeves from 40 
to 41, gather them on the bottom from 39 to 
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Fig. 2.—O1Lep SILK AND 
Netrep BaTHING CaP. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XL, Fig. 
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* on both sides, to suit the 
width of the sleeve binding, 
and sew them according to 
the corresponding figures 
into the double bind- 
ing, which has first 
been sewed up at the 
ends. Having trim- 
med the sleeves as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, set them into 


Fig. 3.—Swiss 
Mvcsiin Jacket.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
the fronts, in doing For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL, Figs. 54-57. 


bringing 41 on 41 of 
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TwisTED Corp BorpdeER FOR TRIMMING Dresses, SKIRTS, ETC. 
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which gather the upper part of the sleeves 
slightly. _ 
Figs. 2 and 4.—This fine Swiss muslin Jacket 
is trimmed with box-pleated ruffles, lace, and silk 
bows. Cut two pieces each from Figs. 58, 59, 
and 61, having first joined on the piece turned 
down in Supplement on Fig. 59. Cut the sleeves 
each in one piece from Fig. 60, observing the 
outline of the under part. Having sewed up the 
darts in the fronts, sew up the back from 45 
to 46 with a double seam, and join the back 
and fronts according to the corresponding fig- 
ures. Face the jacket along the outer edge 
with a strip of the material an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, at the same time sewing a fly furnished 
with buttons on the left front. Set a button-hole 
fly on the under side of the right front, and sew 
on the trimming as shown by the illustration. 
Drape the jacket on the sides, bringing x on 
@, and cover the layers of pleats with a col- 
ored silk bow. Sew nop the sleeves from 50 to 
51, pleat them on the bottom, bringing Xx on @, 
and join them with the ruffles according to the 
corresponding figures, having first sewed up the 
ruffles from 49 to 50, and arrange them in pleats, 
bringing X on @. Sew on the remaining trim- 
ming as shown by the illustration. Finally, set 
the sleeves into the corded armholes, bringing 
51 on 51 of the fronts, at the same time forming 
a pleat in the sleeves, bringing X on @. 





EDITH CAUSTON’S HIGHLAND 
CAMPAIGN. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


‘¢ A UNT FLORA, you are a woman of the 

world—tell me what I must do. Papa 
has been dead a year now, so I may go out this 
next season as much as I like; but you know 
how poor mamma is, and that she can not afford 
to keep any society. What can Ido? How 
shall I get married without fortune, without 
even being able to have a brilliant season—for 
you have Ada and Flo on your hands yet, so 
you can not chaperon me too often? And yet 
I am pretty enough to make a good hit if I were 
only put in the right way. How shall I manage 
it ?” e 

‘‘Scotch castles,” said Aunt Flora. ‘‘ You 
have an invitation to Miss MacIntyre, of Glen 
Glassock ?” 

‘“ Yes,’’ answered Edith. 

‘‘From whose introduction you will get oth- 
ers?” 

‘‘T suppose so.” 

‘*Then go. Your mother will give you a good 
trousseau, and I will help. You are pretty, 
have common-sense, and understand your own 
interests. Glen Glassock ought to be the start- 


ing-point of your fortunes ; and if you are worthy ' 


of the esteem in which I hold you, you will re- 
turn from your expedition engaged to soma 
wealthy landed proprietor, and with your per- 
plexities at an end. But above all things ra- 
member, Edith—keep cool; do not fall in lova; 
look on it as a matter of business, and make che 
best terms for yourself that offer.”’ 

‘‘Thanks, dear auntie,” answered Edith; ‘‘I 
will. You are such a comfort to talk to!” 

So this was the temper in which Edith Caus- 
ton, young, beautiful, dowerless, and ambitious, 
accepted her invitation from Miss MacIntyre, of 
Glen Glassock; going down to that grand old 
Highland glen with the intention of beating the 
country for a husband who would inake good 
settlements, and put her into even a better posi- 
tion than the one she had lost by her father’s 
death. 

Miss MacIntyre, a shrewd Scotch lady of un- 
certain age, was glad to have the pretty English 
girl as her guest. It was her ambition to make 
Glen Glassock noted for its pleasant company, 
as well as for its perfection of appointment, and 
it was part of her programme to bring down 
lovely girls from a distance, who should be quite 
fresh to the society of the place, and to make up 
desirable matches for them. The native High- 
land girls used todread Miss MacIntyre’s seasons; 
for so sure as there was a desirable man among 
them, ‘‘ just made” for some Jeanie or Maggie 
of the district, so sure would the lady of the cas- 
tle lure him away from his autochthonous loves 
for one of her pretty, graceful, well-dressed 
Southron belles, leaving the native nymph to 
wear the willow in despair. In return for this, 
however, it must be admitted that she provided 
many an English husband for her Scottish pro- 
tégées, so that, on the whole, her match-making 
propensities told both ways, and healed as well 
as wounded. 

For the present season the match of the place 
was Alexander Murray, of Corbie Gait; but he 
was on the point, so the neighbors said, of giv- 
ing himself and his broad lands to Elsie Tulloch, 
the minister’s pretty daughter—and a fine match 
it would be for Elsie; for though she was pretty 
in a nice, wholesome, rustic way, and as good as 
gold in heart and.temper, she had neither ‘‘style” 
—Lord love her !—nor social] standing to warrant 
ber in looking to be mistress of Corbie Gait. 
Yet it was to be, said the neighbors, and it was 
well known that Elsie had long been in love with 
the young laird—all her life, indeed, in a way, 
for she was one of those simple creatures who 
do not disguise their feelings. Besides, she 
thought it no disgrace to show what was not 
wrong in itself, and what she was, therefore, not 
ashamed of. 

She did love Alick Murray, and she let the 
world know it. Why not? ‘Though he had not 
made her a formal offer in so many words, yet 
she felt sure he loved her, and that some day he 
would marry her, and she looked upon herself 
as good as engaged. She could quite understand 
why he had not spoken. He had come to his 
majority only a few months ago, and he had had 
many things to think of and settle before he 
spoke ; but that the word was in his heart, as 





true as her answer was in hers, she never for a 
moment doubted, and in that belicf made her- 
self content—so content, indeed, that she did 
not dread the report which went abou: of a new 
young English lady who had just come dowr to 
Glen Glassock, and who was descriked to the 
quiet family at the manse as the lovelies: creat- 
ure seen yet, even at that famous emporiurn a 
loveliness. 

‘“ Have you seen the bonny English iassie the 
whole country-side is talking of?” asked Elsie, 
innocently, one day when Alick Murray went up 
to the manse. 

He had not been there quite so often for the 
last fortnight as usual, but Elsie thought nothing 
of that. He was busy; and as he was just the 
same when he did go—maybe a trifle thoughtful 
and preoccupied these two or three later times— 
she made neither complaint nor moan, and her 
welcome to him was as frank, as glad, as affec- 
tionate as ever. 

‘SYes, I have seen her,” said Alick, with a 
certain hesitancy. 

‘¢ And she is as pretty as they say ?” 

‘“She is very beautiful,” he answered. 

‘Dark, isn’t she?” 

‘Dark. Why, you anxious little puss, what 
does it signify to you what she is like?” he broke 
out, laughing; and yet he did not laugh quite 
naturally, somehow, and his fair, handsome, boy- 
ish face flushed with a deeper glow. 

Elsie Jaughed too for simple sympathy. ‘‘I 
wonder who Miss MacIntyre will say is to be for 
her ?” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps you, Alick,” she add- 
ed, looking up with a smile that meant the most 
profound amusement at such a preposterous joke. 

Alick’s face flamed, and his eyes opened full 
upon her with an angry flash in them such as she 
had never seen before. ‘‘I'd thank you, Miss 
Tulloch, to leave my name alone,” he said, pas- 
sionately. ‘‘ You know if there is one thing that 
offends me more than another, it is to hear my- 
self mixed up with women’s idle talk; and it's 
what I won’t stand. Govod-morning.” 

And he dashed out of the room, and had 
mounted and was away before poor Elsie quite 
understood what it all meant. She had never 
seen an outbreak of temper from him before, and 
she could not make it out now. She had not the 
faintest idea what had angered him in such a 
commonplace bit of fun, and the more she pon- 
dered on it the less she understood it. Poor las- 
sie! it made her cry till she gave herself such a 
headache she was obliged to go to bed—so was 
unable to play backgammon with her father, who 
wondered greatly what ailed his winsome lassie ; 
for Elsie was by no means prone to hysterics or 
headaches or any abnormal interruption whatso- 
ever to the peaceful tenor of her way. 

Many days passed after this before Elsie saw 
Alick Murray again. Intimate as they were, and 
fond of him as she was, she had yet too much 
pride and self-command to seek him. ‘‘If he 
wanted her, he knew where to find her,” she said 
to herself, doing her best to be indifferent, and to 
make light of the whole matter. Unfortunately, 
it would not be made light of, and the conscious- 
ness of a fall-out with Alick—her own Alick, as 
she had taught herself to consider him—lay like 
a dead-weight on her heart, and troubled her by 
night and day—troabled her as she had never 
been troubled before. 

The usual! annual summer /éte was to be given 
at Glen Glassock, to which all the country-side 
was invited, the minister and Elsie among the 
rest. By this time, little as he encouraged or 
heard of gossip, it had come to the minister's 
ears that Alick Murray was forever at the cas- 
tle, and that Miss MacIntyre had fixed on him to 
be the husband of Edith Causton. But the quiet 
old man kept his own counsel, and said not a 
word to his daughter. He knew well enough 
how things stood with her and Alick, and he was 
grieving for her in the present, and fearing even 
more for the future. Already she had changed 
painfully. -Her round, rosy cheeks had grown 
quite pinched and faded, and the look in her big 
soft gray eyes was one as pathetic as the look of 
a dumb thing when in pain. To-day, however, 
something of the old self had come back. Sho 
knew that she should meet Alick at the castle, 
and she believed that the strange cloud which 
had fallen between them would be lifted up, and 
tbe sun break forth again as of old; and the 
consciousness of approaching happiness lent her 
a beauty scarcely her own.’ Something, too, had 
come into her face that had deepened and spirit- 
ualized its meaning. It had lost some of its rich 
rose bloom, some of its unquestioning and child- 
like peace; but it had gained more than it had 
lost, and the shadow of pain that lay on it had 
mellowed and enriched it to a point of loveliness 
far beyond that of the perfect freshness of which 
it had been robbed. To be sure, she had ‘‘ no 
style;” but in her simple dress of white, touched 
here and there with blue, with the blue ribbon 
among her golden hair and round her slender 
throat, she was as winsome, if not so grand, as 
any of the company; and even Edith Causton 
looked at her curiously, and asked, in a loud 
whisper, ‘‘Who is that little creature in the bad- 
ly cut white piqué? She would be pretty if she 
knew how to dress.” And she asked it of Alick 
Murray, of Corbie Gait. 

‘*That? oh, that is Elsie Tulloch,” said Alick, 
blushing. He was but a lad yet, and he had a 
trick of blushing. 

‘*Oh, I see!’’ returned Edith, carelessly; ‘‘ our 
meenister’s dochter.” And she smiled and show- 
ed her small, white, square teeth, and the dimples 
at the corners of her mouth, as she added, arch- 
ly, ‘‘ Is that the proper pronunciation, Mr. Mur- 
ray ?”” 

‘* Perfect !’’ said Alick, warmly. ‘‘ All you 
say and do is perfect.” 

‘You wicked flatterer!” said Edith, smiling 
again as she lowered her eyes and blushed. It 
was either a blush or the reflection of her pink- 
lined parasol; but Alick took it for the former, 
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and a thrill of joy went through his silly heart 
at the thought that his words had so much power 
over the beautiful English girl— Miss MacIntyre's 
latest trump card. 

Meanwhile Elsie stood at a little distance, by 
her father's side, watching the pair as they stroll- 
ed across the lawn. The world seemed to have 
grown suddenly yey dark and cold to her; but 
save that her hands were clasped a little more 
tightly in each other than need have been, and 
that she was nearly as pale as the gown she 
wore, she gave no other sign of emotion. Her 


’ father glanced down at her kindly, and then Miss 


MacIntyre came up to them both, as they stood 
a little apart, and greeted them with the odd 
mixture of hardness and familiarity natural te 
her. 

‘*Have you seen Miss Causton, Elsie?” she 
asked, abruptly. 

‘* Yes,” stammered Elsie; ‘‘ just now she walk- 
ed past u3,” 

‘“* Beautiful, is she not?” 

‘““T scarcely saw—yes, I think so,” said the 
unhappy girl. 

‘* Ah, well, you must see her better by-and- 
by. I tell you she is lovely —rarely lovely! 
And your old friend and neighbor there, of Cor- 
bie Gait, seems to think so too.” Here Miss 
MacIntyre laughed meaningly. ‘‘I believe it is 
a case,” she added. ‘‘I never saw a man 50 
much struck; and I make no doubt we shall 
have a mistress at the old house before long.” 

“Tt’s a swift job,” said Mr. ‘Tulloch, in a iow 
voice. 

‘Yes. ‘Happy the wooing that’s not long 
a-doing,’” was Miss MacIntyre’s airy rejoinder. 
‘*T hate those long engagements: thcy always 
end badly. I would advise any young woman 
over whom I had influence to cut short all shil- 
ly-shallying, and peremptorily refuse to allow of 
any delay. Either an engagement, confessed 
and decided, and a marriage to folluw out of 
hand, or—my best courtesy to you, Sir—I'll have 
none of you!” Saying which, with a certain 
amount of meaning, if with perfect good humor 
and good-breeding, Miss MacIntyre sailed away, 
and Elsie and her father were left alone. 

‘*Father,” said Elsie, in a half-frightened 
whisper, ‘‘ will it be true what Miss MacIntyre 
was saying just now? Do you think that Alick 
will be for this stranger ?” 

‘‘ Dear bairn, I can not tell,” replied her fa- 
ther, very gently. ‘‘It looks like it, by all ac- 
counts, You see, Alick Murray is young, and 
this lady has just turned his head.”. 

‘* And his heart!” said Elsie, with a sob, mov- 
ing away into the shrubbery. 

It was strange, but the sight of Elsie brought 
things to a climax with Alick Murray. The very 
feeling of shame that he had when he looked at 
her, and remembered all the love he had tacitly 


avowed and accepted, determined him to secure’ 


Edith on the spot. It almost seemed as if he 
might be taken from her, else, for some claim of 
honor or truth, and he felt as if he must make 
sure while he was free, and win her plighted troth 
before the day was out. And in that very shrub- 
bery where poor Elsie Tulloch sat and trembled, 
Alick Murray poured out the boyish story of his 
passionate love, and he sought Edith Causton— 
penniless Edith, who had come to hunt the Scot- 
tish Highlands for a husband—to bless and hon- 
or him so far above his deserts as to graciously 
accept his hand, his fortune, and his income. 


And Edith, veiling the triumph that came into- 


her beautiful eyes, looked down demurely and 
answered shyly, letting the confession of her love 
be dragged out of her, as it were, in the prettiest 
by-play of maidenly modesty imaginable—a by- 
play far too well done not to blind, as well as 
captivate still more, the already captivated lover. 

But she soon gathered back her ordinary 
queenly kind of dignity, and after indulging her 
adorer in his happy rhapsodies for what seemed 
to him a moment—to her an hour—she rose 
from the seat, shook out her skirts, and declared 
that they must go back to the lawn now at once; 
else what would people say? and Miss MacIn- 
tyre would not like it. 

So Alick, unable to plead against her wishes 
even for his own, after a vain entreaty for a kiss, 
which she was much too wary to grant, went 
back to the crowd like one intoxicated, feeling 
as if he must shout or sing, or tell every one that 
he was the man among them all, for that Edith 
Causton loved him, and had promiséd to be his 
wife. As for Edith, undoubtedly her main feel- 
ing was satisfaction in her triumph, but mingled 
with this was something very like weariness 
and contempt. As Alick looked into her eyes, 
his fair boyish face lighted up with a kind of 
ecstatic passion, she could scarcely repress a 
movement of impatience, a touch of scorn. 
‘*How tired she would get of all this before 
long!” she thought. ‘‘ What a mistake it was to 
fall in love, and what fools people in love were! 
Well, all triumphs had to be won with sacrifice, 
and this among the rest.” But she wished he 
had been older, and not such a bore with his 
affection ! 

Meanwhile poor Elsie, in her simple sorrow, 
sat in the shadow of the summer trees, and shiv- 
ered as if this hot July day had been the bitter- 
est winter. 

The news soon spread, no one knew how. 
There was no formal announcement, but every 
body seemed to be made aware of what had taken 
ee Perhaps Miss MacIntyre, to whom Edith 

ad whispered something very rapidly as they 
met her, was the tell-tale. In all probability she 
was, as she was seen passing from one to another 
of her guests with a peculiar expression on her 
strong-featured face, and a half-deprecating smile, 
as if to bespeak forgiveness for the young people's 
folly. ‘However that might be, before an hour 
had passed all the company knew the day’s great 
doings, and the wrath of both maids and matrons 
was at its height. Some ladies, indeed—moth- 
ers of many daughters—were s0 disgusted at 
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what they called the shameless match-making 
that went on at the castle, they withdrew very 
soon after this, while a visible depression feil 
on those who remained. ‘The elder women 
asked among themselves how the minister would 
like it; and some speculated on the chance of 
a stormy episode to enliven the local politics. 
Some of the girls, who had not wanted the young 
laird for themselves, pitied poor Elsie frankly ; 
and some, who had, sneered and said it served 
her right, and was only what she might have ex- 
pected. The men took it no more kindly. The 
older and more worldly laughed at that lad Mur- 
ray for his greenness in being caught by a pretty 
face and fine clothes; and others, younger and 
more impressible, wondered how such a divine 
creature as Miss Causton could fling herself away 
on such a stick as Alick Murray, when she might 
have had the pick of the country if she had only 
waited. 

Meanwhile Alick and Edith seemed perfectly 
content, and if a shadow crossed the face of 
either, it was when Alick looked at Elsie, or 
when Edith looked at him. For Elsie had 
plucked up courage enough to remain and meet 
her trial face to face. Besides, she loved Alick 
too well to let him be blamed, as he would be if 
she looked sad, or went away as if something 
was amiss. She would not even blame him ier- 
self. It was all her own fault, she said, with the 
heroic self-suppression o1 love. He had meant 
only friendship, and she—well, she had read the © 
lines more warmly! So she staid to the end, 
and, after her one burst of solizary anguish, bore 
her part so bravely that no one saw her wince, 
whatever they might suspect. She deceived even 
her father, even Alick himself, but not Miss 
MacIntyre nor Edith. 

Alick said to himself, when he told her his 


© gecret”—which was but little of a secret now— 


and received her congratulations, so simply and 
quietly given, ‘‘ What a fool I was to suppose 
she cared for me more than a sister!” but Miss 
MacIntyre noted the plaintive quiver about the 
lips, and the pale cheeks that flushed up to a 
burning red as she spoke; and though she al- 
lowed that the little girl had behaved well, and 
with a great deal of common-sense, yet added, 
“* Tt was absurd, you know, to expect that aman 
of young Murray's position would marry a little 
hodmandod dowdy like that—a good little thing, 
but so terribly wanting in style!” And lédith, 
looking like a young queen, laughed softly, and 
showed her dimples and her white teeth as she 
took up her parable with a scornful emphasis: 
‘* Fancy my entering the lists with a little Scotch 
girl whose ideas date from the year one, and who 
knows no more of life than she knows of algebra, 
and perhaps not so much !” 

This thought discomposed her. There was no 
glory in ‘‘ cutting out” such a rival as Elsie Tul- 
loch; and yet she was dimly conscious that the 
quiet little Scotch girl possessed something for 
the want of which she, proud, beautiful, and suc- 
cessful as she was, was also infinitely poor. But 
of what account are a heart and conscience when 
the question is the successful issue of a husband- 
hunt, and the attainment of handsome settle- 
roents ? 

As there was nothing whatever to wait for, it 
was arranged that the marriage should take place 
in the autumn. The trousseau and the settle- 
ments comprised the whole of the preliminary 
business necessary, and both of these were of a 
satisfactory nature. Alick’s happiness was of 
that intense kind which neither fears nor fore- 
sees. Perhaps, to render it complete, he would 
have liked his English queen to have shown a lit- 
tle more warmth; but she persuaded him that 
ber coldness was the correct thing, and that any 
thing warmer or more enthusiastic was vulgar 
and gushing, and fit only for milkmaids or little 
country dowdies—‘‘like your friend Miss Tul- 
loch,” she one day added, indifferently. And 
Alick was too far gone, too besotted, to put in a 
good word even for Elsie—dear, good, unselfish 
Elsie, who had behaved so well, and shown her- 
self ‘‘such a trump!” 

There was to be a splendid ball at Mere, the 
duke’s place. Edith would have left before now 
for London and all the needful preparations, but 
Alick begged her to remain over this ball. He 
wanted to enjoy the pride of his engagement be- 
fore all the county, and to see his prize the cov- 
eted and admired of men who could buy him out 
twice over—of men his superiors in rank, in in- 
tellect—but none of whom could take Edith Caus- 
ton’s hand in his and say, ‘‘ She is mine!” And 
Edith, never sorry to display her beauty, and al- 
ways holding herself in readiness for better things, 
with a pretty show of reluctance at last allowed 
herself to be persuaded, and went to the Mere 
ball with Miss MacIntyre, to be shown to the 
public generally as Alick Murray’s fiancée. 

She had never looked so lovely as she looked 
to-night. There was no doubt that she was the 
most beautiful person in the room, and she crea- 
ted the sensation due to that distinction—which 
was what she liked, and what Alick Murray took 
pridein. Presently there came, making his way 
through the crowd surrounding her, a tall, hand- 
some man of about forty, of distinguished ap- 
pearance, and manners as good as Edith’s own. 
He had known Edith slightly in London, and 
he had been taken by her beauty, as he was by 
the beauty of every pretty woman he saw; but 
in those days he was fettered where he could 
neither free himself nor bring in a rival, so he 
was forced to let her drift past him. Mean- 
while, since he had lost sight of her, he had 
broken off with ——; and for very idleness—that 
idleness which Satan occupies—had engaged him- 
self to Mary Hunter, a young, timid creature, 
pretty, but without much character, who had 
never settled it to her satisfaction whether she 
most loved or most feared her superb fiancé. 
Such as she was, however, she did well enough for 
the time. All girls were pretty much the same 
to Sir Lionel Ravenshall, nice little things in 
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their way, pretty to look at, and interesting to 
watch when they are in love—they do and say 
such odd things! Wherefore his mission in life 
was to make them in love, to engage himself for 
the sake of the privileges accruing, but to declare 
off in time, and before irretrievably committed. 
He was very wealthy, very unsettled, very dissi- 
pated; but he said he was looking for a wife, 
and mothers believed him, as did their daugh- 
ters, just as moths still believe in the candle at 
which they have already singed their wings. By 
this time he had got a little tired of Mary Hun- 
ter. She was very pretty, certainly, but she was 
not quite up to the Ravenshall mark. She was 
too timid to be demonstrative, and by her shy- 
ness gave him none of the pleasure of dissection, 
experiment, or education. Hecould make noth- 
ing of her, he said, and at this very moment was 
tasting about for a sufficient loop-hole, when he 
met Edith Causton at Mere, in more magnificent 
form—so he expressed it—than he had ever seen 
any woman before, and taking the whole room 
by storm. . 

‘*] was afraid you had forgotten me, Miss 
Causton,” he said, in his deep, half-melancholy 
voice—which was one of his ‘‘ points,” one of the 
meshes of his net—as he quietly took possession 


of Edith, and carried her off into a remote cor- | 


ner, away from them all—Alick Murray among 
the rest. 

‘*No, I had not forgotten you, but I thought 
that perhaps you had forgotten me,” said Edith, 
very simply. 

Sir Lionel looked at her very curiously. All 
he saw was a perfectly lovely face with a per- 
fectly frank expression united to a calm dignity, 
a grace and ease of manner that looked as if it 
had been bred in courts. But he felt that more 
was behind, and the consciousness that he had 
found something different from the general run 
of girls excited him. It was like a challenge, 
and he answered it. 

‘“¢T wonder at that,” he said. ‘‘I should have 
imagined you must have found out by this time 
that once seen is never to be forgotten.” 

“*Do you think so? I don’t know about that” 
—laughing lightly. ‘‘I do not imagine any im- 
pression goes very deep in these days.” 

‘“S'Yours does and has,” said Sir Lionel. ‘I 
give you my word I have looked for you scores 
of times, and dreamed of you as often. And to 
think of your turning up here at last! What 

lack !” 

‘“Who is that girl in pink?” asked Edith, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Pretty little thing, but with nothing 
in her, I should say; and she has no more man- 
ner than a school-girl. She looks scared when 
she is spoken to. Do you know her, Sir Lio- 
nel ?” 

He raised his eyeglass. 
Miss Hunter.” 

‘*What Miss Hunter ?—Miss Mary Hunter, 
of Glen Cairn?” asked Edith, with a well-man- 
aged look of pain. 

“‘Miss Mary Hunter, of Glen Cairn,” answered 
Sir Lionel Ravenshall. 

‘Oh, Iam so sorry! What a foolish thing 
it is ever to criticise strangers in a crowd! 
and I did the same kind of thing once before,” 
she said, with the most charming contrition. 
‘* Believe me, I had no idea of whom I was 
speaking, Sir Lionel.” 

‘‘No apologies—pray no apologies!” he an- 
swered, rather warmly. ‘‘ You have said nothing 
wrong, and nothing untrue. You have simply 
shown that you add quickness of perception and 
marvelous accuracy of judgment to your other 
qualities. Miss Hunter is what you say—an in- 
génue—quite untaught by the world; good and 
pure, and all that, but with no backbone—no 


** That? yes—she is 


- character!” 


‘* Ah, well, if she is good, that is enough, I 
suppose,” said Edith, with a slight sigh. ‘‘I 
suppose it is wrong to wish for any thing deeper 
or higher”—mournfully. 

‘* Your manner tells me you have heard that 
I am engaged to Miss Hunter,” said Sir Lio- 
nel, abruptly. | 

‘*'Yes."” The dark eyes lowered themselves 
till the long lashes swept her cheek. 

‘* And you—you are also engaged to Mr. Mur- 
ray, of Corbie Gait?” His voice sunk into al- 
most a whisper as he said this, and a tone of 
infinite sadness came into it. 

Edith suddenly raised her eyes. It wanted 
no great knowledge of the human face to read 
the sorrow that rested on hers. ‘* Yes,’ she an- 
swered, steadily ; ‘‘and he too is one of the good 
and pore—who are nothing else!” Then she 
dropped her eyes again, again Sighed very qui- 
etly, and took refuge in her fan. 

‘*Tt is too hot here: come into the garden 
with me,’’said Sir Lionel, with passionate ener- 
gy; and Miss Causton, saying, ‘‘ Yes, how hot it 
is!” quite naturally, took his arm and went ; and 
the ball-room saw the pair no more that night. 

*‘ Good God! Edith, where have you been?” 
cried Alick Murray, in a tone of anguish, as 
Miss Causton suddenly appeared in the door- 
way, when the carriages were called, cloaked 
and hooded, as if by magic. 

‘*In the garden,” said Edith. 

‘©In the garden! what, all the evening?” 

“Yes, all the evening.” 

‘¢ But, merciful Heaven! who have you been 
with ?” cried Alick, feeling as if the earth was 
failing beneath his feet. 

‘““With Sir Lionel Ravenshall,” said Edith, 
quite quietly; and she raised her eyes with an 
expression in them that fairly looked him down. 

‘‘ But, Edith—” he began. 

‘s But, Mr. Murray—” she interrupted. ‘‘T 
am not to be taken to task, if you please,” she 
added, hanghtily. ‘‘If I choose to stay out in 
the garden with Sir Lionel, or any one else, lam 
free to do so, I suppose?” 

‘¢ With no regard to my feelings ?” stammered 
Alick. 

‘sT do not see what your feelings have to do 


with it,” she answered. ‘‘ Hear me, Mr. Mur- 
ray: you will find this kind of thing does not 
answer with me. Good-night: there is the car- 
riage, and [ must not keep Miss MacIntyre wait- 
ing, to gratify your absurd jealousy or love of 
domination.” | 

Saying which, she swept past poor Alick 
proudly, leaving him with the feeling of having 
insulted her, though, indeed, he could not under- 
stand how or why. 

In the carriage with Miss MacIntyre, Edith, 
taking the first word, to stop the reproach which 
else she knew would come, said, as quietly as she 
did all things, ‘‘I am going up to London to- 
morrow, Miss MacIntyre.” 

‘“'To London so suddenly? I thought you 
were to wait till the week was out. What is 
the matter ?” asked that lady. 

‘‘T am going to tell mamma that I shall not 
marry Mr. Murray, but Sir Lionel Ravenshall,” 
answered Edith; *‘and, of course, I do not want 
to seo Mr. Murray again. Will you tell him 
that our absurd little affaire is at an end, 
please, when I have gone? or if you don’t like 
to do so, I will write to him.” 

‘Edith, you take away my breath,” cried 
Miss MacIntyre. 

‘““Do 1?” she answered; ‘‘why? It is all 
very natural. Sir Lionel has twelve thousand a 
year; Mr. Murray has only four. Sir Lionel is 
older, more experienced, with more character, a 
better position, and titled ; Mr. Murray is a mere 
unformed boy yet, and bores me horribly. It is 
the most natural thing in the world that I should 
act as I have done, when you come to think of 
it. I don't see what there is in it to surprise 

ou.” 
ee But Sir Lionel is engaged to Mary Hunter,” 
said Miss MacIntyre. 

‘*Miss Hunter and Mr. Murray can console 
each other,” replied Edith. ‘‘ They are far bet- 
ter fitted together than for us. However, that is 
not my atfair. I have done my duty in telling 
you, and I am sure you will approve of my de- 
cision when you think over it all quietly.” 

‘‘The girl is the devil incarnate,” muttered 
Miss MacIntyre, as she sat back, speechless and 
overpowered, in her corner. ‘‘She is Catherine 
de Medicis over again.” 

‘*She will not quarrel with the mistress of 
twelve thousand a year,” said Edith to herself. 
‘* And if she does, I can afford it.” 


‘*Good Heavens! Alick, what ails you ?” cried 
Elsie, as, at about noon the next day, Alick Mur- 
ray staggered, pule and wild, into the manse par- 
lor. ‘‘Alick! dear Alick! speak to me!” she 
continued, kneeling by the low sofa whereon he 
had flung himself, burying his head in the cush- 
ions, while his whole frame was shaken by sobs. 
She put her arms round him, and laid her wan 
cheek beside his own. It was the tender touch 
of a sister, but it burned her like fire when she 
remembered that even to this she had no right, 
and that a gulf im ble for all time separated 
her from the dear lad she had loved through her 
life, and through her life had believed herself 
justified in loving. However, this was not the 
moment to be thinking of herself; so she clasped 
her arms a little closer round him, and let him 
feel her loving sympathy without words. 

‘Oh, Elsie! my heart is broken: she has 
gone!” sobbed Alick, after a pause. ‘‘ She has 
cast me off—she has left me!” 

** Alick, what’s that you are saying—cast you 
off—you—so good, so true? Oh, I can not be- 
lieve it!” 

‘¢ And I loved her so! My God! how I loved 
her! How I do love her!” said Alick. ‘‘ Bat 
read this, Elsie ;” and he gave her a little note, 
exquisitely written in bronze ink on manve-color- 
ed, highly scented paper—the very perfection of 
a lady's letter. ‘* Broken with me—cast me 
away like an old glove; says she never loved 
me—says we are unsuited: my temper is too 
tyrannical. Oh, the bitter, cruel things she 
says! and I only lived to make her happy! If 
she had wanted me to die for her, I would. And 
then to turn against me like this!” 

‘Poor Alick! Dear heart! Oh, I am sorry 
for you!” said Elsie, weeping too for sympathy. 

‘*You would not have treated me so, Elsie, 
would you?” cried Alick, taking her hand, and 
kissing her more like a hurt child than a man. 
It was strange how boyish he was through it all, 
and how womanly Elsie felt, though so much the 
younger. : 

‘*], Alick dear—I who have been like your 
sister all my life! No, I would not have hurt 
you for all that the world would give me.” 

‘* Good, dear girl!” said Alick, fervently. ‘‘ It 
would have been fur better if I had married you 
before ever she came here,” he added, simply. 
‘‘T was thinking of it, Elsie, and then I saw 
her, and that stopped every thing. Elsie, I am 
afraid I have acted like a brute to you. All this 
time I have been too happy to remember it, some- 
how ; but it comes to me now.” 

She put her hand on his mouth. ‘‘ Not a word 
of that, dearest Alick,’’ she said, hastily. ‘‘‘There 
is only one thing to think of now—your own un- 
happiness, not mine.” 


He caught at that. ‘‘Then you have been 


unhappy, Elsie?” 
‘*No, no; not unbappy. Why should I be?” 
she stammered. ‘‘ Perhaps I did not take very 


warmly to your—your lover,” she said, with a 
painful blush; ‘‘and I would have liked to have. 
liked her for your sake, vou know—that was all.” 

“* You didn’t take to her—why ?” he flared up. 
Ill as she had bebaved to him, he was prepared 
to do battle for her perfectness all the same. 
‘* Why didn’t you take to her ?” he repeated. 

‘** Don't be angry, Alick dear; please don’t,” 
pleaded Elsie; ‘*but, though I did not expect 
she would have acted like this, still I saw it was 
in her. I thought she was heartless, and that is 
why I did not take to her.” 

** She was not heartless!” cried Alick ; “she 
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was only too good for me, and she knew it; and 
now—oh, my God! I have lost her.” 

On which ensued another wild paroxysm of 
despair; and while it lasted Elsie too cried as 
if her heart would break. Poor young things! 


-| They were very unhappy, and very much in love, 


though with the wrong people ; and there seemed 
little chance of any thing coming right for either 
of them. 

Meanwhile Edith sped away to London, radi- 
ant and triumphant, to report progress to her 
aunt and mother, and Sir Lionel drove over to Glen 
Cairn and announced to Miss Mary Hunter's 
father and mother that, on looking into his af- 
fairs, he found he possessed nothing on which to 
found a proper settlement for their daughter. 
Losses on the turf and that rascally steward of 
his had ruined him, and—there the thing stood ! 
He was ready—‘‘ who would not be ?” (tenderly) 
—to carry out his engagements with regard to 
Mary ; but how could he expect such happiness 
in the present wreck of his fortunes? He would 
not ask them to even allow of an indefinite en- 
gagement in the hupe of pulling himself together : 
at her age and with her beauty it would be a sin. 
So he gave her his farewell kiss, and acquitted 
himself with a creditable amount of despair and 
reluctance; and the father and mother said he 
had acted like a man of honor, and forbade 
Mary to think of him again. But she did not 
obey the order in any great strictness, for she 
thought of him a great deal; and now that the 
embarrassment of his personal presence was re- 
moved, she thought herself more in love with 
him than she had been before, and made herself 
miserable at the loss of a man who had fright- 
ened her far more than he had captivated. All 
things considered, however, Miss Mary Hunter 
had cause to thank Miss MacIntyre and Edith 
Causton for the consequences of the Highland 
campaign of this latter. But she did not think so 
when, not six weeks after the rupture of her own 
engagement, she saw the announcement of the 
marriage of Sir Lionel Ravenshall with Edith, 
only daughter of the late Joshua Causton, Esq. 

If this announcement made Mary cry, it cost 
Alick Murray a fever, and, indirectly, very nearly 
his life; for as soon as he had got rid of his 
fever he dashed off to Africa, where he thought 
to lose the remembrance of his pain in hunting 
elephants and lions, and where one of the latter 
was within an ace of putting an end to every 
thing, but for the timely bullet of a friend, who 
turned the tables on the manslayer by the chance 
of amoment. He did not come back for ten 
years after that, and when he did return he was 
so old, so changed, so grave, so bronzed, that 
scarcely any one knew him iu the district. Only 
Elsie, of all the inmates, recognized him as he 
came striding up the manse garden as of old. 
And she, as pretty as ever—if changed too, 
on her side, changed from the fresh-colored, 
plump, happy girl, to the paler and more refined 
woman—went to the door and held out both 
her hands, just as if ten long years of sorrow, 
of doubt, of hesitation, and despair, were not be- 
tween them. 

** Welcome home again!” she said, in her ten- 
sh sympathetic voice, raising her happy face to 


And Alick, taking her in his arms there in the 
porch, brushed his bushy beard about her cheeks, 
as he whispered, ‘‘ Indeed, and is it home, El- 
sie, that I come to? Will the woman forgive 
the boy’s blindness and folly 2” 

**Can you ask, Alick?” said Elsie. ‘‘Oh, 
and what have I to forgive ?” she added, simply. 

‘*** Come ben,’ and sit beside me as you used, 
and J’ll tell you,” said Alick. 

Elsie, whose dominant characteristic was obe- 
dience, did as she was told; and when the min- 
ister came seeking his daughter, in wonder that 
she had not given him his tea, he found her 
nestled against the shoulder of a big brown man, 
whose sunburned cheeks had just one little line 
of wet upon them, where Elsie had kissed them, 
and let her tears fall down at the same moment. 


‘‘ There, Edith, do you see your old admirer, 
Alick Murray, has married the little Scotch girl 
you made him jilt, at last ?”’ said Sir Lionel, fling- 
ing his wife the newspaper. ‘‘ You had better 
have taken Aim”—contemptuously. 

‘*T think so too,” was Lady Ravenshall's re- 
joinder. ‘‘ He was a gentleman”—with empha- 


‘*Gad, I wish you had!” said Sis cionel. - ‘TI 
wish you had married the devil himself rather 
than me.” . 

‘* Perhaps, if I were asked, I would say I.had 
combined both acquisitions,” Edith answered. 
‘*But of the two—if, indeed, you are not the 
person you name—TI should decidedly prefer 
him. Poor Alick!” she sighed. 


‘** Happy Alick, for his escape!” sneered Sir 


Lionel. 

**T echo the sentiment, so far as regards Miss 
Hunter,” said Lady Ravenshall, rising in her su- 
perb way, and sweeping out of the room. 

So this was the price Edith Causton had to 
pay for her title and twelve thousand a year; 
and even she sometimes acknowledged to her- 
self that it was heavy. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
Charles Lever.—Disraeli’s ape Oe 
critical Divine. 


‘“S“NHARLES LEVER is dead!” This was 

the news which passed in hushed tones 
from mouth to mouth last night, not only among 
men and women with whom books are daily 
bread, but in places where literature is ordinari- 
ly held but in scant honor—in military mess- 
rooms, in smoking-rooms of clubs, at under- 
gtaduates’ tables in our universities, and even in 
the play-grounds of our school-boys. Men who 
could appreciate no other writer, who could be 
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won from their sports or their mechanical toil 
into no realms of imagination save that one 
which he ruled, owned the magic of the author 
of ‘* Charles O'Malley,” and give their rare sighs 
of regret at his departure from the world he so 
enlivened. No man probably ever contributed 
more to the ‘‘ public stock of harmless enjoy- 
ment” than did Charles Lever. He may have 
had no great aims such as Dickens nourished : 
he may have lacked the knowledge of mankind 
that distinguished Thackeray ; but for fun—pure, 
unalloyed, hearty fun, that brought the smile to 
every face, and never raised the blush—Lever 
was without an equal. His animal spirits were, 
in society at least, those of a boy to the very 
last, and they abound even in his latest book. 
We could well have afforded to lose a more seri- 
ous and deeper man. The absence of fun at 
our tables is growing more and more marked 
every year; and the lack of humor in our books 
—except of the grave, philosophic sort, such as 
that of the authoress of ‘‘ Middlemarch”—is, per- 
haps, even more striking and deplorable. We 
have word-twisting instead of wit, and burlesque 
instead of comedy. Notwithstanding our fever 
to get money and our hurry to spend it, we had 
always time for a hearty laugh with Harry Lor- 
requer; and now heis no more. Inthe Saturday 
papers the critics (who never amuse any body) 
will be telling us that there was little really 
amusing about the dead man’s writings after 
all, just as they told us there was little good or 
great belonging to his old friend Charles Dick- 
ens. Heigho! The world is getting sad in- 
deed, when Detraction fills the place of Judg- 
ment, and a crooked smile passes for Wit. The 
last time I met Charles Lever, some one, talking 
of the Tichborne case, remarked how far its ro- 
mance and absurdities exceeded any thing that 
had been imagined in fiction. ‘‘ Yes,” said the 
veteran novelist, with the most serious gravity, 
‘*T pity the gentlemen who write.” He could 
put on the gravest air that it is possible to im- 
agine; but his usual wear was what became him 
best—a certain air of twinkling merriment, that 
reminded one of the ‘‘ beaded bubbles winking 
at the brim” of the wine-cup ‘full of the warm 
South.” 

He was not an epigrammatic talker, but belong- 
ed to that old school of ‘‘ good companions,” 
whom every topic reminded of a story, which he 
told to perfection. So far as my own experience 
of him extended I never heard him tell the same 
tale twice; nor did I ever recognize in one the 
linea’ ents of one of his own writings, which, 
con: Jering their volume, is no small compliment 
to the extent of his collection of such things. 
His works and his table-talk were alike in this. 
In his famous description of the Monks of the 
Screw, for instance (in ‘‘Jack Hinton”), al- 
though the conversation at dinner is described as 
sparkling with wit and satire, it does not actual- 
ly so sparkle, whereas the anecdotes that are told 
are admirable. What he enjoyed above all 
things—which evidences his good nature and 
freedom from envy—was to meet another man 


with a similar budget of ‘‘ good things,” and to 


pay back story for story; and it was a great 
treat to listen to the exchange of wares. <As a 
general rule, nothing can be more tedious than 
such an exhibition; but in Lever’s practiced 
hands you were safe: he nevér wandered from 
the point, was not too long, nor too broad; and 
if the other man sinned in any of these respects, 
he extinguished him promptly, and made the 
conversation general. He had a great reputa- 
tion as a card player, though I venture to think 
that in this respect he was overrated; and there 
appeared once a humorous but most graphic pa- 
per of his on whist (I think in All the Year 
found), which exhausts all that is to be said 
upon that enchanting game. His good nature 
was extreme, nor do I remember ever hearing 
him say one word of any thing but praise of a 
literary rival. 

I can not say, by-the-bve, the same of anoth- 
er novelist, Mr. Disraeli, who, in his capacity of 
politician at least, has a very sharp tongue in- 
deed. An epigram is attributed to him upon 
Professor Fawcett, in allusion to the latter's 
egotism, which a good-natured man would, un- 
der the circumstances, hardly have made. It 
is composed in rhyme, but the gist of it is that 
the professor ‘‘ makes up for being blind by put- 
ting two I’s in every sentence.” 

Yesterday was brought to the hammer, and 
disposed of for the sum of £46,000, that once 
celebrated haunt of roués and gamblers, Crock- 
ford s, in St. James's Street. The stately stair- 
case and splendid rooms—covered with gold and 
carving, though hidden by the dust and dirt of 
years—are to be seen just as they were when the 
Regent and his friends lost their tens of thou- 
sands there. What memories of aristocratic 
ruin must haunt that roof, now fallen from its 
‘bad eminence” into the hands of the proprietor 
of a penny paper! Mr. Lawson, of the Daily 
Telegraph, is the purchaser, and What will he 
do with it? is a question that is asked with in- 
terest in many circles. He surely does not in- 
tend to publish the Zelegraph there !—an idea 
to make the exclusive shade of Beau Brummel 
shiver in Hades. Talking of Brummel, a friend 
who knew him in his later days ‘‘ communicates” 
(as the Fourth Estate delights to term it) the 
following anecdote. The Beau had one friend, 
it seems, who was a clergyman, and when the 
latter was a guest at his table he was accustomed 
to say grace—a formula generally dispensed with 
on other occasions. ‘* You may always know 
whether we are going to have Champagne,” said 
Brummel, ‘‘by the way in which Plymley asks 
the blessing. If he sees only common glasses, 
betokening claret and sherry, he will content 
himself with ‘ For what we are about to receive,’ 
etc.; but if his sight is gladdened hy the tall 
glasses that promise sparkling wine, he will shut 
his eyes, and commence with ‘ Bountiful Jeho- 
yah,’” R. KEMBLE, of London. 
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For pattern see description 
in Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Scit ror Boy From 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


Supplement. 


For description see 
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. 8.—Sorrt ror Girt From Fig 
8 tro 10 YEARS OLD. 
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Figs. 1-4, 
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MERE Patetrot.—[See Page 461.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


Fig. 1.—Wuire Piqvt 
DREss. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Swiss Muslin and Pink Gros Grain Ribbon Breakfast Cap. 


Tuts cap of white Swiss muslin is trimmed with embroidered Swiss mus- 
lin insertion an inch wide and with gathered lace an inch and a quarter 
wide. The remainder of the trimming consists of loops and ends of pink 
gros grain ribbon two inches wide. For the crown cut of double stiff lace 
one piece from Fig. 27, Supplement. Edge the crown with ribbon wire, 
bind it with pink ribbon, and on the back edge, five-eighths of an inch from 
the under corners, set a band three-quarters of an inch wide and nine inches 
and three-quarters long, which is sloped off on the ends from the under to 
the upper edge, so that it is only seven.inches and a quarter long on the 
latter. This band is also farnished with ribbon wire and bound with pink 

ribbon. Cut of 
Swiss muslin two 
pieces on the bias 
from Fig. 28, Sup- 
plement. Gather 
these pieces from 66 
to 67 to a length 
of five inches and 
three-quarters by 
means of a rolled 
seam, and join them 
there by means of 
a piece of embroid- 
ered Swiss muslin 
insertion five inches 
and three-quarters 
long, which is un- 


Swiss Muslin and Blue Ribbon Breakfast Cap. 


Turis cap is made of white Swiss muslin. The trimming consists of lace 
insertion half an inch wide, lace an inch_and a quarter wide, box-pleated 
Swiss muslin ruffles two inches and a half and three-quarters of an inch 
wide, which are trimmed with white lace three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and of loops, ends, and rosettes of blue gros grain ribbon two inches and a 
quarter wide. Cut the crown of doub}> white stiff lace and ribbon wire 
from Fig. 29, Supplement, bind it with blue ribbon, and on the back, half 
an inch from the corners, sew on a double band of stiff lace three-quarters 
of an inch wide and seven inches and three-quarters long. For the cap 
cut of Swiss muslin on the bias one piece from Fig. 30, Supplement, gather 
this piece along the outer edge to a length of eight inches on the front and 
to suit the length 
of the band on the 
back. Sew this part 
on the crown ac- 
cording to the cor- 
responding figures, 
and fasten the loose 
edge on the band. 
The seam made by 
sewing on this piece 
of Swiss muslin is 
covered with a 
standing Swiss mus- 
lin ruffle two inches 
and a half wide. 
Half an inch from 



























derlaid with pink SS WY : . the front edge of the 
gros grain ribbon. Ra oe tak. "5 * crown sew on a ruf- 
On each lower cor- GarpEeN Hoop ror Girt From 10 1012 __ fle three-quarters of 
re ner of the pieces of YEARS OLD. an inch wide, and 
“ee Swiss muslin set a For pattern and description see Supplement, cover the seam made 
scarf twelve inches No. XXL, Figs. Gfand 6& by doing this with | 
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Swiss Musiin anp Pink Gros Grain RIBBON | 
BrREAakKFast Cap. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 2% and 28. 


Swiss Mus.tin aND Biue Rippon Breakrast Cap. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 29 and 30. . 


and a half long, which is sloped off three inches wide 
on the under edge, and toward the upper edge to a 
width of one inch. Edge the cap and scarfs with in- 
sertion and lace, and gather the front edge of the cap 
from 66 to * to a length of ten inches and a half. 
Form a pleat on each under corner of the Swiss muslin 
part, bringing X on @, and set this part on the crown 
so that the lace projects from the front edge of the 
crown. Inthe middle of the back of the cap set a bow 
of pink gros grain ribbon, in doing which pass the nee- 
die through the cap and band, and cover the seam made 
by sewing oa this bow with a tab, which consists of a 
ee ee eee vee has seven- ~ Nee pag 2 of blue ribbon. 

eighths long, roun off on the ends, and bordered Zz me Ps | . . 

with lace along the outer edge. On the free under end oA iv | : = Ladies’ Breakfast and Dress Caps, Figs. 1-4. 
of the tab set a bow with long ends of pink gros grainrib- Fig. 1.—Co1rrorg For LITTLE Fig. 2,—Corrrore ror Litre Fig. 1.—Wuite ToLie anp Lace Cap, This cap of 
bon. <A bow of similar ribbon is set on the cap in front. GIRL. —FRONT. ; GirL.—Back. fine white tulle is trimmed with white lace and with loops 


wound ribbon a yard and three-quarters long; the ends of 
this ribbon project three-quarters of a yard from each end 
of the crown and form the strings. For the scarf on the 
back edge of the cap cut a three-cornered piece, the even 
sides of which measure three-eighths of a yard each. SBor- 
der this part, excepting the upper edge, three-eighths of a 
yard long with insertion and lace, and pleat the upper edge 
to a width of four inches. The scarf arranged in this man- 
ner and a piece of blue gros grain ribbon half a yard long, 
which is sloped off on the under. end, are sewed to the under 
side of the band, and the seam covered on the outside with 
wound blue gros grain ribbon. Fasten the scarf with a bow 
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and ends of violet gros grain ribbon. Tulle and 
lace strings. For the crown of the cap cut of 
double stiff lace one piece from Fig. 31, Supple- 
ment, edge this piece with wire, bind it with rib- 
bon, and cover it with tulle, lace, and ribbon as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Ficurkp BLack Tuite Cap WITH 
Frowers. This cap is made of figured black 
tulle, and is trimmed with lace. A spray of pink 
flowers is set on the right side. The strings are 
of pink gros grain ribbon, and are tied under- 
neath the chignon. Cut the crown from Fig. 
$1, No. VIII., of the present Supplement, but 
somewhat smaller than the pattern. 

Fig. 3.— WHITE BrUssELs LacE AND BLUE 
Rinzon Cap. This Brussels lace cap is trimmed 
with white edging and with loops and ends of 
blue gros grain ribbon. Cat the crown of the 
cap of stiff lace and covered wire from Fig. 31, 
No. VIIL., of the present Supplement. i 

Fig. 4.—Ficurep Biack Tuite Cap. This 
cap is made of figured black tulle. The trm- 
ming consists of black lace and green gros grain 
ribbon. ‘Tulle and lace strings. Cut the crown 
of the cap from Fig. 31, No. VIII., of the pres- 
ent Supplement, but somewhat smaller than the 
pattern. 


—— 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ITH the first summer heats there is a 

grand rush from town. Out-going trains 
and steamers are laden with citizens too elicate, 
as they think, to endure midsummer at home. 
Many prefer a European trip, as being cheaper 
than even a few weeks at a fashionable watering- 
place in our own country; but thousands Icave 
comfortable city homes to swelter in the small 
close rooms of crowded hotels, and all for dear 
Fashion’s sake. Now nobody doubts that 
change of scene and society is wholesome to a 
certain extent; and an insight into the manners 
and mysteries of a stylish summer resort may 
be very well worth while. But to sacrifice 
health and comfort for successive seasons in 
pursuit of the frivolities which many engage in 
at some gay resorts is a serious evil. We would 
not by any means intimate that all who go to 
frequente water ne pee are harmed thereby : 
many obtain real pleasure and benefit. But 
when life is made up of dressing and dancing, 
accompanied by late hours and high eng, it 
dt hag no special penetration to perceive that 
neither body nor mind is properly rested or 
refreshed. he healthy may endure such life 
a while: for the delicate it is little short of sui- 
cide. ‘The laborious and extravagant style and 
change of drese which many deem incumbent at 
our summer resorts are serious drawbacks to 
comfort, independent of the useless expenditure 
of money thus involved. Why can not the 
women of America be guided in these matters 
by good sense and good taste? Let them feel 
free to go to such country places as will be 
most conducive to the health and comfort of 
themselves and their children, in spite of what 
“they say.” Let them feel free to dress in ac- 
cordance with their own good taste and judg- 
ment. Let them, if so it seems best, remain in 
their own airy houses, where plent of room, 
water, gas, and a thousand conveniences give 
eomfort unknown in hotels and boarding-houses. 
In any event, let all true women use their influ- 
ence to make good sound common-sense stand 
above, and properly check, all unreasonable and 
exacting demands of mere fashion. 


ee 





The Evening Mail report of General Banks's 
2 tan at the opening of the Boston Musical 

estival shows what may be accomplished with 
phonography anda good ear-trumpet in the way 
of reporting under difficulties. The Mail re- 
porter was stationed about half-way down the 
centre aisle, and recorded the speech as follows : 

‘‘Mr. President (applause) * * * bread! * * * uni- 
versal harmony (applause) * * * (applause) we a 
Tra ¢°*** janity * * (applan%) (spplanse) 
lai brocherhood? otal = ee 5 a * ) Sa 

uen * * * (applause) (proion a use) * * or. 

2 ee tan Tanse) (oeplon | applause) (more of it) 
(the orator sits down) (applause tremendous).” 


What a pity this method is not employed for 
debates in Congress! 

Over two thousand works of art were admit- 
ted this year to the Pee eee inde of painting 
and sculpture at the Palais de l’Industrie, Paris. 
The number is smaller than in 1870, but the bet- 
ter quality compensates for the quantity. 

The following letter of recommendation might 
not be deemed conclusive in the Eastern States, 
but is said to have been actually given by a New 
Hampshire lawyer in behalf of a young lady 
who desired to teach school in the far West, 
where, we trust, it proved persuasive : 

“6 Hion. —— —— 

‘My pear Sre,—Miss ——, a New Hampshire lad 
and a very accomplished and successful teacher, f 
of faith, courage, and energy, who can run & school, 
lead a prayer-meeting, b a colt, fight a grizzly, or 
shine in a drawing-room, wants to t her hand at her 
profession in your far-off State of Nevada, and teach 
the young idea there how to shoot something besides 
Indians and e-hens. I know her well, and can 
vouch that she is every thing that a woman ought to 
be—to wit, plucky, clever, amiable, and good. 

(Signed) —_—. 

Why will men persist in jumpin from railroad 
cars after they havestarted? At Troy, the other 
day, a passenger on the train, just as the cars 
were starting, discovered some one who owed 
him money. Here was an opportunity not to 
be lost, and he rushed out and jumped right 
against a granite pillar of the dépot, and near- 
ly knocked his brains out. Better have waited 

1] another time to dun the dilatory debtor. 

The opera at Milan is conducted quite differ- 
ently from what it is in England and America. 
It is a social quite as much as a musical institu- 
tion. A person is expected to keep his style of 
living in every respect up to the standard of his 
box in the theatre. It is to their box, or theat- 
rical home, instead of their house, that a family 
will invite a friend to call of an evening. They 
will ask you, for instance, © Will you call on us 
such an evening? our box is such & number ;”’ 
and you are obliged to buy an extra entrance on 
such an occasion, even if you have a box of your 
own. This custom of visiting each other’s boxes 
makes the theatre seem very gay and lively, but 





soon recognition as a sovereign. 





also very noisy, and is not much to be admired ; 
for often, 
sic, a person will be disturbed by the hearty 
laugh or loud talking of some of these social 
arties, who quite forget for a moment where 
hey are, until recalled to silence by the hisses 
of those whom they are disturbing. Most of the 
boxes are furnished with sofas, tables, mirrors, 
and taffeta curtains, and lighted by candles 
piers at each side of the mirror. Some are 
urnished with blinds as well as curtains; and 
when the lights are scen to burn dimly, it is un- 
derstood that the owner wishes to be alone. 





Some weather that should suit every body and 
be faveruble for every thing would be a meteor- 
ological curiosity. 

‘Nice weather for corn,’ said a minister up 
the valley to one of his parishioners the other day. 


“Yes,” gaid the old farmer, “but bad for 
grain and prass.”’ 
A few days later they met again 


‘* A fine rain we had yesterda .” paid the min- 
ister; ‘‘ good for grass and gra n.” 

ue Yes, was the reply, ‘‘but awful bad for 
corn! 





Fishing for oysters in Staten Island Sound is 
nothing strange, but fishing for silver there isa 
novelty. Not long since a couple of oystermen 
while dredging drew up from the water’s bed 
some large, old, rusty silver coin. They were 
fastened to small oysters, and appeared to have 
lain untouched for hundreds of years. Imme- 
diately there was intense excitement, and a re- 
port went abroad that the treasure of the fa- 
mous pirate, Captain Kidd, was at length found ; 
but we scarcely think enough has been prOUe ae 
up to enrich the country materially. The coins 
were chiefly of Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch 
coinage, ranging in date from 1547 to 1687. The 
inscriptions could only be read by the aid of a 
oe magnifying glass. The coins will 

oubtless prove a teeasure to some devoted nu- 
mismatist. 





The following ee written by Miss Nellie 
Grant to Queen Victoria previous to her recent 
visit to Windsor Palace, is published by the 
San Francisco Chronicle, having been received 
through private sources. Its simplicity and 


‘good sense will be heartily appreciated: 


“ Lanetsy’s Horgi, May, 1872. 
“My pean Lapy ann QugEn,—I am em a 
the honor of ‘an official request, given through a high 
officer (your Lord Chamberlain I think), to be pre- 
sented to ou Majesty. I should dearly love to see 


ou, that I might tell my mother and father that I had 
thus honored. I am but a simple American girl: 


that I am the President’s daughter gives me no aim 
ho is acti ha Prhieht fet you 

who is acting as my chaperon, 1 m visit you, 
I should be very Aad. Our secretary of egation hints 
at some political spon in th opportuni: I 
can not ao interpret it, and would not wish to be so 
received, because it would not be right, as I am noth- 
ing in American politica, and I am sure my father 
would not desire me to appear other than as my sim- 
ple and very humble eelf. If, with this explanation, 
your Majesty will allow me to visit you, I shall be 
greatly honored and be very proud. 

‘ ave written this note of my own motion, and 
because I think it the right thing todo. I am your 
Majesty's very obedient servant an admirer 

“ NELLIE GRANT.” 


The Queen returned the following pleasant 
answer: 
46 Winpsor CasrT.s. 

‘Miss Necire Grant,—I have instructed Lady —— 
to convey to you this note, and we shall recelve you a8 
the daughter of your honored parents without the in- 
tervention of our high officers of state. I shall acce t 
your visit as an ‘American girl,’ and there shall 
no other significance in the fact than your kindly ex- 
preesed d to see the lady and not the cree I 
shall find it pleasant to foe that I am Queen in re- 
ceiving you to-morrow afternoon at our palace of 
Windsor. Victoria.” 


There is a Methodist church which stands on 
the boundary line between Ohio and Pennsylva- 


nia in such a way that the eee is in Ohio 
while the pews are in Pennsylvania. 





Among certain tribes of the Chinese widows 
make a point of remarrying, but they invari- 
ably wait to bury their departed husbands until 
their nuptials have been again celebrated. The 

oung men and women of the Chay-chai tribe 
indulge in moonlight picnics at certain seasons 
of the year, when, in secluded giens the girls 
sing to the music of their lovers guitars. he 
youths choose as their wives those who can 
most charm their cars. A peculiar and fantas- 
tic device is adopted by the youths and maid- 
ens of the Kea-yew-chung tribe to mark their 
preference for one another. In the ‘‘ leafing- 
month” they make colored balls with strings 
attached, and throw them at those whose affec- 
tions they desire to gain. Tying the balls to- 
gether is considered a formal engagement of 
marriage. In one clan of Miao the act of drink- 
ing out of the same horn is considered as equiv- 
alent to the murriage bond. However different 
from ourselves the clan known as the °‘ Flowery 
Miao” may be in most respects, there is one 
pou of resemblance—the women wear false 

air. As they have not yet established a market 
in human hair, they take what they want from 
the tails of horses. 


It is generally known that a soft-boiled egg 
is more easily digested than a hard-boiled one. 
Experiments proye that it is the white and not 
the yolk of the egg that makes trouble; the gas- 
tric juice will not act readily upon the tough 
structure of the white, while it acts with facil- 
ity upon the yolk. 


School-boys sometimes answer the questions 
in the book very glibly, and much to the ride 
and satisfaction of the teacher, with but ittle 
comprehension of the meaning of the words. 
In a certain school the geography class was once 
called up to pass examination before the com- 
mittee-man, and questions were asked about St. 
Helena and the greys there of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. ‘Where has he since becn entombed?” 
was the next, question. 

“In Paris, with great pomp,” answered the 
pupil very readily, and in the exact words of the 

Oo 


ok. 

“Right; and what do you understand by 
‘great pomp?’ asked the committee-man. 

‘* A big nigger !’’ responded the youth, unhesi- 
tatingly; and then observing a surprised ex- 
pression creeping over the faces of the listeners, 
he added, ‘‘I s’pose they buried him with onc 
of his old slaves :” 


while listening to some splendid mu-— 
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THE WEDDING DRESS. 


"Twas a white dresas—white— 

White as the forehead by sorrow scarred ; 

White as the crape with its outline hard; 

White as the thin, transparent hand 

That shook when the dim eyes the paper scanned. 
"Twas a white dress—white— 

And the order ran: “To be done to-night.” 


Spun glass satin, and silk with sheen 

Of an icy crag, where the morn is seen, 
Iris-hued as a pearly shell, 

Lestrous white, like a lily’s bell, 

And telling a tale that the seamstress knew, 
As faster and faster her needle flew; 

For it told of a wedding: twas virgin white, 
And a widow toiled—“To be done to-night!” 


“To be done to-night!” And she tofled all day, 
Till her weak eyes burned, and her baby lay 

In her arms asleep—in her arms at play, 

And the tiny hands, as the needle flew, 

Caught at the thread which the mother drew, 
And clutched at the silk folds rustling, bright— 
The bridal dress to be done to-night. 


When, weary with playing, the baby slept, 

The widow soft to the cradle crept. 

There was hope for her yet, could her hands be free, 
‘Only to finish!” the heart-wrung ples. 

Would she end in time? How the needle sped 
Through the rustling silk! and a tear sbe shed, 

To fall on the fabric glistening fair— 

An omen dark; would its trace rest there? 


Toil, toil all day at that white robe—white— 

And now how swiftly came on the night! 

She thought of her candle—how would she see ?— 
And stitched for life on her bended knee, 

The satin spread on the vacant chair, 

To leave her still with a hand to spare, 

When ceasing a moment the thread to strain, 

She rocked the infant asleep again. 


Midnight! So soon !—and the baby cried: 

He was still her all—she was by his side, 
Soothing, a8 mothers can soothe, with sighs, 

Till again in sleep closed the wakeful eyes. 

She would never finish—her hands were lead. 

She had promised! Again how the needle sped 
For the fair young bride!—who would never know 
Of the widow's tear, for no stain would show. 


One! The lid would fall o’er each aching eye; 
She slept, then started, awoke with a cry, 

And snatching one moment, in wild despair, 
She knelt again by the dress-draped chair, 

To urge, in a low impassioned prayer, 

That He this once would the moments spare; 
Would, for the sake of the little one there, 
For whom she toiled—for her life—her care— 
Would stay, as He stayed in the days of old, 
Those precious minutes that swiftly rolled. 


She rose and sighed for her mad appeal; 
Clutched once more at the silk-twined reel, . 

And again the needle clicked and flew 

The soft white satin through and through, 

While danced and flickered the waning light, 

As sbe trembling sighed, “To be done to-night!” 


Striving still on her bended knee, 

And Two had struck: it would soon be Three; 
The last scrap lit of a wretched dip, 

White as the teeth she pressed on her lip— 

A lip all blanched like her hollow cheek— 
White as her fingers with famine weak. 

But still there were hours before the light; 
For the weary worker ‘twas still “to-night!” 


Her face more haggard, her cheek more white; 
‘“*Tig for you, my boy! to be done to-night. 
Oh, sleep, for my baby this once prove true!” 
And again the needle clicked and flew 

The soft white fabric through and through, 
While danced and flickered the waning light. 
“Oh, forthe strength !—to be done to-night!” 


Her hand, half raised, now fell to her knee 
As the clock in the steeple chimed for Three. 
Swift in her dreaming she saw once more 
The carriage drive to the old church door; 
She lived again on her wedding-day, 

And smiled in the sun of that merry May; 
Felt the arms of him who had never gazed 
On that sleeping babe. Then starting—crazed, 
With a cry she bent over the flickering light, 
And the needle flew. ‘To be done to-night!” 


Hours now of morn, but still darkest night, 

And lower and lower the guttering light; 

The needle glistened and flashed again 

As ever the thread reached its tensest strain. 

Stout heart! brave spirit! but all in vain. 

She prayed—she moaned—for her strength she wept; 
The candle flickered, now sank, now leapt; 

But on as her fingers flew she slept— 

Slept as in darkness faded her light, 

To murmur in dreams, ‘“‘To be done to-night!” 


She woke. The sun on that wedding-day 

Shed light and warmth where the cradle lay, 

And the baby laughed as he saw beams play 

’Mid his golden hair. Then a minute passed 

Ere mem’ry came, and the mother cast 

Her red-rimmed eyes on the glistening dress, 
Then paused, her hand to her heart to press, 
Tottered and sank to her knees once more, 
Snatched the needle bright from the bare blank floor, 
And prayed, “Oh! ‘tis but for this I ask— 
Strength that I finish this one hard task; 

"Ns for bread—for baby—Great God! here’s light: 
Help for thy slave—to be done last night!” 


She clutched at the robe, half wild! Once more 
The needle fell to the bare blank floor, 

With a light clear ring; but far clearer rang 

A cry of joy. To her feet she sprang, 

For the task was done. At an end the stress, 
Waiting the wearer the wedding dress; 

And the seamstress sighed as each fold she scanned, 
‘That last seam—sewn by an angel hand!” 


Such is the story I now indite : 
Of a widowed seamstress. The dress was white, 
And the order writ, “To be done to-night!” 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
. [From ovzk Own Corresronperr. } 


N spite of all the changes announced and even 
attempted, the fashions are tending more and 
more toward those of the last century, especially 
of the age of Louis XV. The details vary daily 
and to infinity, but the type is always the same. 
The prevailing features of the Louis XV. style 
are, a skirt overloaded with furbelows, ruches, 
and folds; a blouse or polonaise of a color to 
match the skirt; the hair dressed aimost as high 
as the Marie Antoinette coiffure, with a little hat, 
decked with a profusion of floating ribbons and 


bows like those of the shepherdesses in Boucher's 
pictures, perched on the top of the structure; a 
parasol with a long handle like a shepherd's 
crook; and the whole dress draped, puffed, and 
bunched up in paniers—so that the fashionable la- 
dies of to-day are almost the exact fac-similes of 
those in the canvases that grace the museum of 
Versailles. And in fact this same museum may 
be answerable for the result. I think that the 
sitting of the Assembly at Versailles has much 
to do with the tendency of our present fashions. 
Formerly Versailles and its pictures existed, 
without doubt; but then who ever thought of 
visiting them? Versailles was so far from Paris! 
Things have changed; the palace of the Great 
Monarch, once ignored and abandoned, is now 
connected by manifold ties with Parisian life, and 
even the life of Parisian ladies. ‘There are a 
thousand reasons at present why they should go 
thither. Pretexts are never lacking tor making 
Versailles the goal of their daily drives, whether 
for pleasure or business; and when there, what 
is more natural than to visit the galler of his- 
torical portraits with a view to copying them in 
matters of costume? Indeed. this museum is to 
many Parisians simply a collection of fashion 
plates arranged and classified century by century. 

Now on comparing therein the women of all 
ages, arrayed in the fashion of their times, we 
are forced to confess that, in spite of its ex- 
travagance, the Pompadour costume is the most 
graceful of all. At the beginning of the present 
season the tendency was, at Jeast in appearance, 
toward the fashions of the Restoration, to the 
great delight of the Legitimists. But the Pa- 
risian ladies would not listen to it, and they 
eagerly and unanimously fell on the poufs, ta- 
Shics, trimmings, ribbons, and all that constituted 
the ornaments of the toilettes of the eighteenth 
century. 

If the type of dresses is unique, the variety is 
infinite. Dresses now are divided into two 
classes, the short and the long; the short in- 
variably for pedestrians, and the long for car- 
riage use. Short suits are usually more simply 
made, and of more inexpensive materials, than 
long ones; they are comfortable and convenient, 
and sensible withal, and are universally worn for 
walking dresses. 

The majority of suits have black silk skirts, 
over which are worn polonaises of all fabrics and 
colors, even of very light tints, écru, pearl gray, 
and white grounds, with large or small bouquets. 
Black skirts in the costumes of the day repre- 
sent the classic party; the romantic school 
adopt, one after another, the strangest combina- 
tions and most singular shades. Among others 
a rusty garnet, which is much in favor just now. 
The following dress will give an idea of this 
style: Rusty garnet silk skirt, entirely covered 
with flounces, twenty-one in number, cut in 
small points on the under edge. Over-skirt of 
pearl gray foulard, with rusty garnet flowers, 
trimmed with pearl gray fringed guipure. High 
basque-waist of the same material as the over- 
skirt, with a vest like the under-skirt. Broad 
sash, not of ribbon, but of the same material as 
the under-skirt, knotted around the waist. Fialf- 
flowing sleeves, rather short, with a double 
flounce edged with rusty garnet silk. ‘This 
double flounce is composed of two ruffles sewed 
together so as to be turned in opposite direc- 
tions; the seam is covered by a broad bias fold 
of rusty garnet silk and a bow without ends. 
No wrapping. 

The inverse arrangement is often seen—that 
is, the skirt is made of the dotted or striped, and 
the polonaise of the plain fabric. Suits of two 
shades of the same color are adopted by the 
moderate party—that is, the party of good taste 
and sober and modest elegance. 

Grenadine is the fabric most worn by those 
who wish to be well dressed without paying & 
thousand francs for a simple suit. ‘This is made 
of all kinds: there is plain canvas grenadine, 
with the threads far apart, and very light, but 
strong and indestructible: then grenadine with 
large embroidered dots; and lastly, grenadine 
of all colors, with lustreless stripes, in which flow- 
ers are embroidered, of a lighter or darker shade 
than the ground. Black grenadine is also mach 
worn ; for those not in mourning it is trimmed 
with pink or blue, especially the former. The 
under dress (skirt, high waist, and long close 
sleeves) is made of black silk, and trimmed with 
several flounces of black grenadine, edged with 
pink silk. Polonaise of black grenadine, trimmed 
with pink woolen fringed guipure. The high 
waist of the polonaise opens over the black silk 
under-waist. ‘The grenadine sleeves are very 
large and full, and are trimmed with guipure.. 

‘eintures have decidedly regained their su- 
premacy. ‘There is a great variety of them. 
‘The boiteuse is composed of a single large bow, 
set on the left side; the double ceinture has a 
bow on each side, but not alike, one being much 
longer and larger than the other. Another con- 
sists of a single large coque, with two ends of 
unequal length, which is set below the waist. 
The peculiarity about the ceintures now in vogue 
is that they have no belts—that is, ribbons pass- 
ing around the waist—but are simply large bows, 
set either on one or both sides, or else in the 
middle of the back. ¢ 

The artificial flower makers produce wonders ; 
more skillful than the horticulturists, who seek 
in vain to create a blue rose, they invent beauti- 
ful ones. But it is not their efforts in this di- 
rection that I praise, but their admirable com- 
bination of flowers faithfully copied from nature. 
One of the finest groupings of this kind that I 
have seen is what is called the touffe aumédniére, 
which is set on the right side of the waist. The 
cluster is indeed in the shape of an aumdniere, 
to which two long sprays of flowers are fastened, 
which serve to drape the over-skirt. - This orna- 
ment is much used on bridal costumes. It is 
made of all kinds of Howers for the ball dresses 
of the season. 
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The exhibition of pictures has caused much 
stir in Paris, the visitors numbering twenty thou- 
sand a day. At all the entrance doors of the 
Palais de l’Industrie magnificent and stately old 
ladies, seated in niches hung with red velvet, and 
surfounded by swarms of young matrons and 
girls, were stationed to solicit alms to rebuild 
the cottages burned or destroyed in the late war. 
A large amount of money was collected in this 
way. One of the ladies, Madame Firmin Didot, 
told me that the receipts amounted to a thousand 
or twelve hundred francs a day, except on the 
days of free admission, reserved for the poor: 
then they were much larger. All the rich did 
not give, but all the poor did. Nor must it be 
thought that this work of soliciting alms was a 
sinecure. It was necessary to rise early, to take 
a light breakfast so as to be at one’s post before 
eight in the morning, and to remain there until 
six o'clock at night, pursuing those who attempt- 
ed to turn a deaf ear, and forcing the most un- 
willing to contribute to the noble work of charity. 

At this exhibition were seen the newest and 
most unique dresses of the season, some of which 
I shal] proceed to describe. 

A very pale gray cashmere suit had the skirt 
trimmed in front with bands of faded-rose silk, 
arranged vertically so as to form an apron, which 
stopped at a wide flounce, bordered with rose, 
that trimmed the bottom of the skirt. The over- 
skirt was of faded-rose silk looped on each side 
by bows of gray ribbon, and trimmed with 
fringed guipure. This over-skirt was open in 
@ point on each side, and was rather long and 
rounded in the back. Basque-waist with revers 
and vest of gray cashmere. 

Another costume was composed of a black 
silk skirt, trimmed with two rows of gold-colored 


fringe mixed with maroon. Polonaise of maroon | 


foulard, with large bunches of gold-colored roses, 
trimmed with gold-colored fringed guipure. 

A suit of white molleton de laine had a skirt 
trimmed with three bands of capucine silk, 
notched on the lower edge, which was trimmed 
with narrow black lace. Over-skirt, with revers 
of capucine silk. Basque-waist, with capucine 
silk revers und vest. 

Many polonaises of écru batiste are worn over 
black silk skirts. These polonaises are trimmed 
with écra insertion and guipure, or else with 
English embroidery, trimmed on each side with 
a very narrow pleated ruffle of white nansook, 
similar to that used for needle-work insertion. 
The skirt is trimmed wholly with black, or else 
with alternate flounces of black silk, simply 
hemmed, and écru batiste half the width of the 
preceding, and scalloped on the loweredge. The 
polonaise is edged with a pleated ruffle of white 
nansook. These costumes are also made en- 
tirely of silk, in which case the flounces are of 
the same material as the silk over- skirt, and 
are cut in points on the lower edge, the edge of 
the polonaise being cut in similar points. 

EMMELINE RaYMOND. 
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LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L, FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘“ BLADE-o’-Grass,”’ ‘‘ GRIF,” AND 
““JosHuUA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CAPTAIN ARRIVES. 


IF you were asked to come into Fairy-land you 
would expect to see wonders, and you would con- 
sider it the height of presumption to be conduct- 
ed to & small room, nearly at the top of a house, 
in which a child lies sleeping and a woman sits 
working. ‘The roses on the walls are sham 
ones; but there are two real roses in the cen- 
tre of a bunch of buttercups and daisies, which 
stands in a jug with a broken handle near to the 
bed on which the child lies sleeping. It is eleven 
o'clock at night, and the woman is working by 
the light of one candle. If ever woman was 
happy, this woman is as she plies her needle and 
looks at her child, and hums a few bars of a 
song softly to herself. The roses on the child’s 
face rival the real and artificial ones in the room. 
It is a beautiful face to gaze at, and the brown 
eyelashes and the curly brown hair, and the lips 
deliciously parted, make a delightful picture, 
which, were I a painter, I should love to paint. 
As it is, I stoop in fancy and kiss the pure fresh 
lips of this innocent bappy child. What work 
is the woman doing? If this be Fairy-land, is 
she busy with the wings of grasshoppers making 
a cover for Queen Mab’s chariot, or collars of 
the moonshine’s watery beams for the team of 
little atomies that gallop ‘‘ athwart men's noses 
as they lie asleep?” No; she is busy on some 
things very different indeed from these. And 
she is doing good work—woman’s work: darn- 
ing stockings. 

And this is Fairy-land! you say. And darn- 
ing stockings is good work and woman's work ! 
you say. Can I detect a scornful ring in your 
protest? But what are we to do, I humbly sub- 
mit, if women will not darn the stockings? Of 
course I mean poor women. Rich women, 
thanks to those metaphorical silver spoons which 
are in their mouths when they are born, do not 
need to darn. But poor women can not afford 
to buy new stockings every week ; and they have 
to sit down to turn old lamps into new ones, 
which they almost always do with infinite con- 
tent, and with a cheerful readiness which is not 
worthy of a better cause, for the cause is a good 
one enough as itis. I declare it always gives 
me a pleasurable sensation to see a good house- 
wife—the true household fairy—sit down of an 
evening at her fireside, and make preparations 
to attack the contents of a basket where woolen 
stockings and cotton stockings shake hands—no, 
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I mean feet—together, and lie down side by side 
in amicable confusion. What a homily might 
be preached upon the contents of some of these 
baskets, which tell of many mouths to fill, and 
of many little legs and feet to keep warm! What 
diversity is there to be seen, and how suggestive 
is the contemplation of the thick woolen stock- 
ing of the father and the dainty tiny Sunday 
sock of the three-year-old darling! Yet have I 
not seen somewhere in print articles and letters 
which give me the impression that women are at 
length awaking from a hideous dream of centu- 
ries of slavery, and that they consider it deroga- 
tory to their intelligence to darn stockings? But 
if women will not darn the stockings, who will ? 
Or is darning as an institution to be abolished ? 

Say that in this woman and the work she is 
singing over there are no graceful suggestions 
which, in their worth and purity and tenderness, 
deserve to be ranked with imaginings and men- 
tal creations of exceeding beauty; say, as some 
hard critics aver, that she and her occupation 
are the prosiest of prosy themes, and that the 
sentiment which animates her and makes her 
contented and happy belongs of necessity to the 
dullest of dull clay ; tear from her and her sur- 
roundings every vestige of ideality ; divest her 
of every thing but what is coarse and common, 
and make the room in which she sits a place to 
moan over the hard realities of life—still in this 
very room Fairy-land dwells. The little head 
that lies so peacefully upon the pillow teems 
with wonders; imagination is bringing to the 
child fantastic creations and scenes of exquisite 
loveliness and grace. Though the strangest of 
contrasts are presented to her, there is harmony 
in every thing. The light, the fresh air, the 
brighter clouds than she sees in the narrow 
streets, play their parts in her dreams in a thou- 
sand happy shapes and forms. She walks with 
Felix in a field, gathering flowers more beautiful 
than she has ever yet seen; there are silver 
leaves and golden leaves, and all the colors of 
the rainbow hide themselves in flower-bells and 
then peep out to gladden her. There are lilies 
and roses and wall-fiowers and daisies, with the 
fresh dew glistening on their leaves and stems. 
She and Felix wander and wander until they are 
tired, and sit down to rest amidst the flowers, 
which grow and arch over until they are buried 
in them, and the light of day is shut out. Then 
they sink and sink through the flowers, which 
dissolve and melt away, as it seems, and she and 
Felix are walking among the stars. It is night, 
and the stars are all around them. Suddenly, 
in the clouds which float in solemn splendor be- 
neath them, a valley of light appears, and she 
looks through wondrous depths into a shining 
sea, with the only ship her world contains sail- 
ing on it. When she and Felix are walking at 
the bottom of the sea—as they do presently— 
the stars are still with them, and the Captain 
and the Doll play their parts in her beautiful 
dreams. Happiest of the happy is Pollypod. 

Up the stairs stumbles a tired-out man, with 
a dog close at his heels. Mrs. Podmore jumps 
from her chair at the sound of his steps, and al- 
most in the twinkling of an eye the table is made 
ready for supper. 

‘* Well, old woman,” says Jim, with a great 
sigh of relief at being home at last. 

He speaks in gasps as usual, as if, after his 
day’s hard labor, he finds talking an effort. Mrs. 
Podmore takes a blue cotton handkerchief con- 
taining an empty basin from him—Jim’s favorite 
dinner is a meat pudding, in the making of 
which his wife would not yield the palm to the 
Queen’s cook. Snap, the faithful dog, greets 
Mrs. Podmore with sniffs at the hem of her 
gown, and when this duty is performed, leaps 
upon the bed and licks Pollypod’s face. 

‘* Did you enjoy yourself—old woman ?” asks 
Jim Podmore. 

‘*That we did,” answers his wife. ‘* We've 
had such a beautiful day, Jim!” 

Jim nods, and his hand wanders to Pollypod’s 
neck, and caresses it. : 

‘S What a color—she’s got—mother !” 

‘¢ Bless her little heart,” is the reply. ‘‘ It’s 
done her a power o’ good.” 

He sees the flowers, and takes them in his 
hand. 

‘¢They’re for you, Jim,” said Mrs. Podmore; 
‘*Polly’s present for futher. She tried to keep 
awake to give them to you; but she couldn't 
keep her little eyes open.” 

He turns the flowers about tenderly, and a 
troubled look that was in his eyes when he came 
home vanishes as he lays his great dirty face 
and bushy head on the pillow. But when he 
sits down to his supper, with the flowers before 
bim to give an additional zest to his food, the 
troubled look returns. Mrs. Podmore says, qui- 
etly, 

‘“You're bothering your head about some- 
thing, Jim ;” and draws her chair a little nearer 
to him.” 

He does not answer her immediately, but 
makes a pretense of eating, and presently lays 
his knife and fork on his plate, and pushes them 
away. 

Did you hear—the newspaper boys—a-call- 
ing out any thing ?” he asks. 

‘*No, Jim.” 

‘* Nothing about—a accident ?” 

‘*No, Jim. Has there been one?” 

‘¢There’s been—another smash-up—on our 
line,” he says, moodily. ‘‘ A lot o’ people—hurt 
—badly. I saw some of’em. It made me sick.” 

He takes the fork, and plays with it nervously. 
A look of apprehension flashes into Mrs, Pod. 
more’s eyes as she notices his agitation, and she 
asks, with white lips, 

‘* It wasn’t your doing, Jim, was it? Don’t 
say it was your doing!” 

‘No, it wasn’t my doing,” he answers; but 
he evidently takes it to heart almost as much as 
if he had been to blame. 

** It’s bad enough, Jim,” says Mrs. Podmore, 
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relieved of her fear; ‘‘but it would ha’ been 
worse if you was to blame. It ain't your fault ?” 

** It ain't my fault—no; but it might ha’ been 
—it might ha’ been. It warn’t his fault, either.” 

‘* Whose then, Jim ?” 

** Whose ?” he exclaims. ‘‘When a lot o’ 
directors—works a feller—till he’s—dead beat— 
till blue lights—and green lights—and red lights 
—dances afore his eyes—and he don’t know 
what is real—and what is fancy—is he to be made 
—accountable? Dick Hart—him as had the ac- 
cident—wouldn’t lift his finger—agin man or 
child—and now he’s killed—two or three—and ‘ll 
be made—accountable. I never saw—such a 
face—as his'n—to-night—when the people that 
was hurt—was brought in. It was as white—as 
a bit o’ chalk. He was hurt as much as them. 
There was a child among ’em—a little girl”— 
(his voice breaks here, and his eyes wander to 
Pollypod)—‘‘ they didn’t know what—was the 
matter with her. She breathed—and that was 
all. Dick Hart—(he’s got a little girl hisself, 
mother—and he wouldn't lift his finger—agin 
any man)—Dick Hart, he trembles—and cries 
—when he sees the little thing—a-laying so still 
—and he whispers to a mate—as how he wishes 
—some one—d come and strike him dead— 
where he stands. As he says this—the little 
thing's mother—runs in wild like—and cries, 
‘Where's the man—as killed my child?’ And 
Dick Hart runs away—on the platform—and 
Jumps on to the rails—scared and mad—and if 
he hadn't been stopped—would ha’ made away— 
with himself—somehow. But they stopped him 
—in time—and brought him back. Another 
minute—and he'd ha’ been cut to pieces—by a 
train—that was coming in. They had to keep 
—tight hold on him; for when he was in the 
room agin—and saw the little girl’s—mother— 
on her knees by the child—he fell a-trembling— 
and looked more like a animal—than a man.” 

** What will they do to him, Jim ?” 

“*The Lord knows! ‘The law’s pretty sharp 
—on us—for don’t you see, old woman, the pub- 
lic’s got to be protected. Lord save us! As if 
it was our fault! As if it was us—the public’s 
got to be—protected from! It's a pretty how- 
do-you-do—altogether, that’s what it is.” 

**I pity bis wife as much as him,” says Mrs. 
Podmore, with all a woman’s sympathy. 

‘“She zs to be pitied!" assents Jim. ‘‘She’s 
near her confinement, too—poor creature !—and 
Dick, he’s out of a billet now—and hasn’t got 
any thing—put by. I tell you what it is, old 
woman—it’s hard lines—that’'s what it is—hard 
lines!” 

‘* But the Company ’ll see to her, Jim, sure- 

1” suggests Mrs. Podmore, in a tone of concern. 

‘* Will they ?” exclaims Jim, bitterly. ‘‘ The 
Company 'll pay you—pretty regular—while you 
work—and work you—pretty hard—while 
they pay you ;—that’s what the Company ‘Il do. 
You'd think—knowing, as they know—that Dick 
Hart’s got a wife as is near her confinement— 
and knowing, as they know—that Dick Hart’s 
wages is just enough to keep him and her—and 
his little girl—and that it’s next to impossible— 
he could lay any thing by—for a rainy day— 
you'd think, old woman—that now Dick’s in 
trouble—the Company 'd pay him his wages— 
till he got out of it! Catch ’em at it! That's 
not the Company’s game. Their game is—when 
a accident occurs—to make out—that they're not 
accountable—and responsible—and that they're 
the victims—not us or the public. The Com- 
pany ‘ll see to Dick’s wife—will they, old wom- 
an! Where's my pipe?” 

He has it in his hand, but is so engrossed in 
his theme that he does not know it, and Mrs. 
Podmore quietly takes it from him and fills it. 
In truth there is another cause for Jim's agita- 
tion—a cause which he dare not speak of, which 
he scarcely dare think of, as he puffs away at his 
pipe. But it comes upon him, despite his reluc- 
tance to entertain it, and it fills him with terrible 
fear. This very night he himself had had a nar- 
row escape from an accident, He was very tired, 
and even as he stood waiting to shift the points 
for an expected train, he fell into a doze. For 
how long he did not know—a second, a minute, 
or many—but he was suddenly aroused by a fu- 
rious whirl of sound. It was the train approach- 
ing. In avery agony of fear, he rushed and 
adjusted the points. Just in time, thank God! 
Half a dozen seconds more, and it would have 
been too late. No one but he knew of the nar- 
row escape of the passengers, but the anguish of 
that one almost fatal moment will remain with 
him for many a year. 

It is with him now, as he smokes, and it re- 
mains with him during the night, as he holds 
his darling Pollypod in his arms, and thinks 
what would become of her if one night, when he 
was dead-beat, he should fall asleep again on his 
watch, and not wake up until it was too late. 
Then the fancy comes upon him that the little 
girl who was hurt in the actident, and who lay 
like dead, was something like Pollypod; and he 
shivers at the thought, and holds his darling 
closer to his breast. 

Pollypod is awake very early in the morning, 
and while her mother is lighting the fire and 
preparing breakfast for Jim, who has to be at 
his post at half past five, she tells her father all 
about the adventures of the previous day. He 
listens in delight, and when she comes to the 
part where Felix gave her the flowers he says, 
‘* Felix is a gentleman ;” but Pollypod whispers, 
‘* No, he is a wizard ;” and tells of the ship and 
the Doll and the Captain, and speaks in such 
good faith that Jim is troubled in his mind, and 
thinks, ‘* That all comes along of my stupidity 
about my ship coming home! Polly’ll break 
her heart if she doesn’t get the Doll.” Jim can 
not afford to buy one; he is in the same boat 
as Dick Hart, and has not been able to put any 
thing by for a rainy day.. He thinks that the 
very happiest thing that could occur to him 
would be to pick up a sovereign as he goes to 


his work. ‘‘ If some swell 'd only drop one now,” 
he thinks, absurdly, ‘‘and I was to drop across 
it as I walk along!” 

When he is dressed and has had his break- 
fast, and stands by the bedside kissing Pollypod 
before he goes, she makes him put some flow- 
ers in the button-hole of his greasy old fustian 
jacket. 

** Now you look like Felix,” she says. 

As Jim walks to his work, with the bright sun 
shining on him, he looks anxiously along the 
pavements of the quiet streets in the ridiculous 
hope that some swell had dropped a sovereign, 
and that it might be his luck to come across it. 
But no such good fortune is his, and he wishes 
with all his heart that he had not put the notion 
of the ship in Pollypod’s head. 

This ship that is coming home is always a 
poor man’s ship, and many a pretty conceit is 
woven out of it to gratify the poor man’s child. 
It is always sailing over the seas, freighted with 
precious treasure, but it rarely reaches port. 
When it does, earth contains no greater happi- 
ness and delight. 

The faithful dog, Snap, does not accompany 
his master on this morning. Poll had said 
to her father, ‘‘ Leave Snap at home, father. I 
want to tell him something.” 

So Snap is left behind, unconscious of the 
precious secret that is about to be intrusted to 
him. Pollypod waits until mother is out of the 
room, and then, kneeling upon her bed in her 
night-dress, she sets Snap before her, and bids 
him listen. Snap, sitting gravely on his haunch- 
es, but with some difficulty, for the bed is all 
tumbled about, looks Pollypod straight in the 
face, with a serious demeanor worthy of the oc- 
casion. He receives the intelligence that Polly- 
pod imparts to him with no other expressions of 
feeling than are contained in short barks and 
blinks and rollings backward when he loses his 
balance; but Pollypod finds this perfectly satis- 
factory, and tells him that he is to be sure to be 
fond of the Doll, and not growl at her or be jeal- 
ous Of her. ‘‘ For I'll love you all the same, 
Snap.” Whereat Snap licks her face, and by 
that act vows fealty to the Doll. 


The week that passes after. her mother's fune- 
ral is by'no means an unhappy one for Lily. A 
familiar voice and a familiar presence are gone, 
and she grieves naturally. But she derives much 
comfort from the restfulness and peacefulness of 
every thing about her. The lodgers in the house 
are very quiet and thoughtful, and Jim Podmore, 
as he goes down stairs to his work in the early 
morning, treads as softly as his heavy boots will 
allow him, so that he shall not disturb her. She 
derives comfort also from Alfred's happier mood. 
The night after the funeral he comes home with 
a bright look in his face, aud greets her with a 
kiss. With his arm round her waist, he draws 
her into her bedroom and tells her that she 
mustn't mind if he has not been so affection- 
ate to her as he ought to have been. 

‘*T have had some troubles,” he says, ‘‘ and 
have been very unhappy, Lily.” 

**So have we all,” she answers, thinking he 
refers to their dead mother. 

‘‘ But now our troubles are over,” he says, 
‘*and things look brighter. I’m going to love 
you more than ever. I’m going to do something 
grand by-and-by. You'll see! I’m not going 
to let you work much longer," 

‘*Qh, but I don’t mind it, Alf,” she replies, 
with her arm round his neck. 

‘* Ab, but it isn’t right. I’m going to work 
for you. I knowa way! You let me alone for 
knowing a thing or two! We'll have a better 
place than this soon, and we'll go about a bit.” 

She listens to him with pleasure, in her inno- 
cence and trustfulness, and kisses him softly. 
Alfred is proud of her— proud of her beauty, 
proud of her gentleness and modesty, proud be- 
cause she loves him and thinks all the world of 
him. 

‘‘T have made,” he continues, ‘‘the best 
friend that any man ever had—the noblest- 
hearted fellow I ever saw or heard of.” 

““Oh, I am glad of that, Alfred—I am glad 
of that! Who is it? He must be my friend 
too. Do I know him?” 

Her thoughts turn to Felix as she asks the ques- 
tion, and an innocent joy warms her young heart. 

** Do you know him ?” he repeats, gayly. ‘‘ Do 
you know him, puss? Why, of course you do! 
You don’t need me to tell you who it is. You 
can guess—you do guess. There's only one— 
—although he’s only a new friend after all, now 
I come to think of it. But he’s a man every inch 
of him. He gave a hundred and twenty pounds 
to a poor widow woman who was left penniless! 
The week before last he paid a poor man's debts 
(the poor fellow had got into trouble somehow), 
and set him up in business again and made 
him comfortable—all because he had a wife and 
children. What do you think of that, Lily ?” 

‘* A noble nature, indeed!” says Lily, softly, 
sharing Alfred’s enthusiasm, and wondering 
whether she shall ever see Felix again. 

‘¢ And he thinks himself so wise” (Alfred says 
this with a light laugh) ‘‘ that he’s always being 
taken in.” 

‘‘That’s a pity, Alfred.” 

‘“‘Oh, but he don’t mind: he can afford it, 
and likes it. If you knew what a friend he is ta 
me! And I shouldn't wonder if it was for Some- 
body’s sake— Why, how you are trembling, 
Lily!” 

“You speak so warmly of this good friend, 
Alfred, that I am filled with joy—for your sake, 


my dear, that you have found such a friend. 
And yet I wonder, and can not understand it.” 

She almost whispers these last words. She 
has been carried away by Alfred’s enthusiasm. 
Certainly Felix’s kindness and gentle bearing 
had made a great impression upon her, and her 


thoughts dwelt much upon him, But it was 
only yesterday that she first saw him. It is 





‘““POLLYPOD SETS SNAP BEFORE HER, AND BIDS HIM LISTEN,” 


a _— 


all so strange. Only yesterday! But it seems 
longer; it seems to her as if she has known him 
for a long, long time. 

‘*So now you can guess who it is, Lily, can’t 
you ?” 

‘‘T think I can, dear, and I am very, very 
glad! Glad to find he is as good and noble as 
I believed him to be when I first saw him.” 

‘* And it isn’t so long ago that we first knew 
him!” 

‘“No, indeed, Alf dear—but yesterday !” 

‘“Tt might be yesterday. Why, it was only 
last Saturday night—just five days ago—that he 
saw you home from the Royal White Rose.” 

The little hand that was caressing his neck 
slowly withdraws itself, and the flush of color 
that the excitement of the conversation had 
brought to the cheeks dies rapidly away. Her 
hands now lie idly in her lap, her face is color- 
less, her eyes are drooping to the ground. ‘‘ You 
are speaking of—” she manages to say. 

‘‘ Mr. Sheldrake, Puss! ‘The noblest-hearted 
man in the world. You guessed at once—I saw 
it. Ah, Lily, that’s a wise little head of yours !” 

He takes the wise little head between his 
hands and kisses her lips. She kisses him 
thoughtfully, and gazes at him with a steady, 
sad light in her eyes. 

*¢ And he is such a good friend to you, Alf?” 

‘* Haven’t I told you !—and all, perhaps, for 
Somebody’s—"’ Witha rapid motion she places 
her fingers on his lips. 

‘* And is really noble-hearted! And has done 
all these kind things!” 

‘* All, and more, Lily. It is quite by accident 
I heard of these ; for he is a queer character, and 
nothing displeases him so much as for people to 
speak to him about his kindness, or to think that 
they know it. He tries to show himself in quite 
a different light.” 

Lily is silent and very thoughtful for a little 
time after this, but she soon recovers, and her 
manner becomes brighter because Alfred’s is so. 
A great weight seems to have been lifted from 
his ‘mind, and he is more considerate of her than 
is usual with him. | But she, in the unselfishness 
of her affection, does not notice this; it is be- 
cause he is more cheerful that she is happier. 

The next evening is Friday, and Pollypod and 
her mother have tea with Lily and her grand- 
futher. Pollypod, of course, is engrossed by 
one subject. She has the fullest faith in Felix, 
but as the end of the week is very near, she is 
very curious about the Captain. She wants to 
know so much—what a Captain is like; how the 
Captain will find the house ;. whether the Captain 
will know her, and know that the Doll's for her. 
Every knock and ring at the street-door makes 
her heart beat loud and fast, and during the last 
two days she has tired out her little legs by 
running up and down stairs to see if the Captain 
is at the door. Mrs. Podmore 1s not so san- 
guine. She tries to prepare Pollypod for disap- 
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pointment, but nothing can shake the child’s 
faith, He was the nicest-spoken gentleman 
(says Mrs. Podmore to Lily, in confidence) that 
she has ever set eyes on. But Lord love you! 
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he only told Pollypod the story out of the good- 
ness of his heart. He was as good as gold, that 
he was; the way he carried Pollypod up stairs 
was a sight to see; but all he wanted to do was 
to amuse the child, bless him! What did he know 
of dolls, a gentleman like him? But Mrs. Pod- 
more does not win Lily over to her view of the 
question, for Pollypod has also made a confidante 
of Lily, and she in her heart of hearts believes 
that Felix will make the child a present of a doll. 

‘‘ Not such a handsome one as you say, Polly,” 
says Lily to her; ‘‘ but a nice one, I dare say.” 

‘© You'll see—you'll see,” is all that Pollypod 
says in reply. ‘‘I wish it was to-morrow! I 
wish it was to-morrow !” 

But although she wishes it were to-morrow, 
she looks out for the Captain to-night, and listens 
to every footfall on the stairs. But the night 
passes, and to-morrow comes, and still no Cap- 
tain. As twilight comes on, Pollypod’s excite- 
ment is so great that Mrs. Podmore declares she 
is afraid the child will work herself into a fever. 
So Lily proposes that Pollypod shall come and 
sit with her and her grandfather, and Mrs. Pod- 
more consents, all the more willingly because 
she wants to clean up for Sunday. Pollypod is 
glad to sit on the first floor, for she will be nearer 
to the street-door. They sit at the window, the 
three of them, Polly in Lily’s lap, with all her 
heartin her ears. Knocks come, and rings, but 
not one of them heralds the Captain or the Doll. 
Lily believes in the Doll, but not in the Captain ; 
Pollypod believes in both. 

‘‘If he does not come, Polly,” says old 
Wheels, ‘I'll make you a doll, on wheels.” 

‘* He’s sure to come! he’s sure to come!” ex- 
claims Pollypod. 

But twilight deepens, and the hope grows 
fainter. Pollypod's face is on Lily’s neck, and 
Lily feels the tears welling from the child’s eyes. 
Lily begins to feel sorry also—sorry for more 
reasons than one. Mrs. Podmore is busy up 
stairs scrubbing the room: Sunday is a day of 
rare enjoyment to her 
and her small family. 
Old Wheels is on the 
point ofsuggesting that | 
they shall light the | 
lamp, when a knock 
comes at the street- 
door—a strange knock. 
Not a single knock for 
the first floor, nor two 
deliberate knocks for 
the second floor, nor 
three for.the third; 
but a rat-tat-tat, with 
a flourish which might 
be intended for any 
person in this humble 
house who has distin- 
guished friends in the 
upper circles of socie- 
ty. Some one opens 
the door—never mind 
who—and a step that 
none of them recog- 
nize is on the stairs. 
Pollypod jumps from 
Lily’s lap, but Lily 


ee 


The man lingers on the 
It is dark, and he is evidently a 


retains her hand. 
first landing. 
stranger. 

**Does Mrs. Podmore live here ?” he asks of 
Nobody, in a loud voice. 

‘* Yes,” answers old Wheels, going.to the 
door. ‘*QOn the third floor, but she’s busy clean- 
ing. What do you want of her?” 

**T have brought something for her little girl.” 

‘*Oh! oh!” cries Pollypod, and in her excite- 
ment Lily rises and accompanies the child to the 
door. ‘* Are you a Captain ?” | 

eo yeas? 

** What ship?” inquires old Wheels, merrily 
for the child’s sake, and nautically in honor of 
the visitor. 

‘The Fancy,” replies the man in the dark. 

**Come in,” says old Wheels: ‘‘ the little girl 
you want is here.” 

And the Captain of the Fancy enters the room. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


HIS elegant toilette has a petticoat of écru 
silk, edged with a flounce of the material 
headed by a piping and upright ruffle, over which 
is worn a shorter skirt, also of écru silk, edged 
with écru fringe, and looped so as to form scal- 
lops onthe bottom. An écru bow without ends is 
set in each scallop thus formed. Ecru silk stom- 
acher, trimmed with three bows of turquoise blue 
ribbon. Turquoise blue silk basque over dress 
with train, open wide in front, so as to show the 
stomacher and petticoat, and looped back on the 
sides with bows. ‘The over dress is trimmed on 
the bottom with a flounce like that of the petti- 
coat, and has short puffed sleeves. White tulle 
under-sleeves, trimmed with lace and blue bows. 
Wide Marie Antoinette collar. Necklace of three 
strings of pearls and pearl and gold medallion 
Blue and. white aigrette and pearls in the hair. 
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down as shown by Fig. 2. The ends of each part of the hair are 
arranged in a curl, having been previously put in cur! papers. 
Both parts of the front hair are combed up, crossed, and tied to- 
gether with colored ribbon as shown by the illustration ; the ends 
of the front hair are also curled. 


Oiled Silk Bathing Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 461. 


Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED OrLep SiLK Batuine Car. Cut of 
oiled silk one piece each from Figs. 62 and 63, Supplement, cut- 5m 
ting Fig. 63 of double material. On the crown, Fig. 62, sew a ee. fF 
bias strip along the line indicated for the shirr; on the back re- Ke) 7% 
vers, Fig. 62, and on the front revers, Fig. 63, work the em- * 96 eA 
broidery with red split zephyr worsted, and the batton-hole stitch 
scallops with red zephyr worsted, and then gather Fig. 62 from 
the middle of the back to * on both sides by means of a shirr 
string, and from 58 to * on both sides to suit the revers, Fig. 63. 
Sew the front revers to the crown from 53 to 54, so that * comes 
on *. Cover the joining seam with red 
worsted braid twenty-eight inches long, the 
ends of which are tied in a bow in the mid- 
dle of the back of the cap. | 

Fig. 2.— NetTrep anp Orten SILK 
Batnuine Cap. For the net-shaped crown 
of this cap cut of oiled silk an oval piece 
twenty inches long and sixteen inches and 
seven-eighths wide, and hem this piece on 
the outer edge half an inch wide for a shirr. 
Then cover this part with a net in diagonal 
netting, which is worked of the requisite 
size with coarse brown cotton on a mesh 

ORC, \S— saan inch in circumference, as shown by the 
sos VANCE EOS illustration. Trim the cap in front, as 
3 ~ shown by the illustration, with a rosette 
and with separate leaves of oiled silk, which 
are edged with button-hole stitches of brown 
cotton. The leaves of the rosette are cut 
from Fig. 34, Supplement, and the remain- 
ing leaves as shown by ‘the illustration. 
The middle of the rosette is covered by a 
knot of oiled silk surrounded with brown 
fringe. 


Twisted Cord Border for trimmin 
Dresses, Skirts, etc. 7 
See illustration on page 461. 
Tis border is worked with woolen or 
silk twisted cord. Thedesign can be worked 
directly on the article to be trimmed, or 
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For description see Supplement. © 


ii VE VN AEE else it may be worked on a foundation of Te a ee | 
Fig. 1.—EmBROIDERED Swiss Musiim ScaRF-MANTILLA.—FRONT. el asia pny a oe —— Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED Swiss Musiin Scarr-ManTitta.—BAck. 


For description see Supplement. 


cut slits half an inch long each on the wrong side of the carriage 
leather, always passing over the same number of diamond lines, 
and observing the illustration; through these slits run brown 
worsted braid, so that alternate diamonds are formed by the 
layers of braid which intersect each other. Finally, work point 
Russe and cross stitches on the carriage Jeather with saddler’s 
silk of the color of the braid as shown by the illustration, 


Silk Gauze and Gros Grain Bow for the Hair. 


Tue middle part of the bow consists of a bias strip of pink 
gros grain three inches wide and of the requisite length, which is 
folded through the middle, arranged in close box-pleats on the 
under (open) side, and sewed on a circular stiff lace foundation 
in three curves in the manner of a rosette. This rosette is sur- 
rounded with leaves of pink silk gauze, which are bound a quar- 
ter of an inch wide with silk gauze cut on the bias, and are laid 
each in a pleat on the under straight end. Fig. 32, Supplement, 
gives the pattern for the larger leaf; the remaining leaves are cut 
from the same pattern, but somewhat smaller. An end of gros 
grain six inches and a half long and two inches and seven-eighths 
wide, which is pointed on one end as shown by the illustration, 
completes the bow. . 


Coiffure for Little Girl, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 461. | 
For this coiffure part the crimped hair. from ear to ear and the 
back hair through the middle. Both halves of the back hair hang 





‘ss BRAIN-WORK. 


HE brain, in one respect, is like land—if you want a good 
crop from it, you must let it lie fallow for a time. There 
are harvest-times for it, which ought to be noted. After a good 
night’s rest, and a cup of coffee or tea, it will yield its best of 
a certain kind: use it then in matters which require grasp, strong 
Prxx Srrx Gauze reasoning, and force of expression. Use it as little as possible 
axp Gros Grain Bow from two p.M. to seven or half past; then, until ten o’clock, be- 
FOR THE Harr. gin to reap what it will yield in poetic idea and thought: this ir 


For pattern see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., Fig. 32, 





















Embroidered Swimming Belt. 
See illustration on page 460. 


Betts of this kind are worn by children 
or adults when learning to swim. ‘The belt 
consists of a piece of heavy gray belt ribbon thirty-two inches 
long and three inches and three-quarters wide, which is orna- 
mented in the design given by Fig. 35, Supplement, with red 
worsted braid, and in point Russe embroidery with red 
worsted, and lined with red flannel. On each end of the 
belt a thick brass ring, an inch and three-quarters in diam- 
ter, is fastened, to which the rope is tied as shown by the 
illustration. To fasten this ring slip the end of the belt 
through the ring, fold it on the under side two inches and a 
half long, turn down the sides of the belt in a slanting direc- 
tion on the inside, and 
overseam the folded 
end with coarse thread ; 
backstitch the double 
material close to the 
ring. A box- pleated 
ruche of red worsted 
braid seven-eighths of 
an inch wide forms the 
trimming of the belt; 
instead of this ruche 
a binding of worsted 
braid may beused. ‘The 
trimming, of course; 
should match that of 
the bathing suit in 
color. 
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Foundation for 

Bags, Slippers, 

Footstools, etc. 
See illustration on p. 460. 


Tuts foundation is 
worked on light brown 
carriage leather in 
which lengthwise and 
crosswise slits have first 
been cut, as shown by 
the illustration. In 
order to make these 
slits regularly, draw 
lines lengthwise and 
crosswise on the under 
side of the carriage 
leather at intervals of 
a quarter of an inch, so 
Fig. 1.—WuHITE CrEPE DE CHINE MANTILLA.—Back. that a regular diamond Fig. 2.—WHITe CrerE DE CHINE MANTILLA.—FRont. 


- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 53. lattice is formed, Then For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVII., Fig. 53. 
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the special time for spirit thought, when imag- 
ination hangs out her lamps, and the ghosts in 
the church-yard begin to stir. Retire to sleep 
—never later than eleven, if possible—without 
a glass of whisky ; if you can not sleep, take a 
pint of porter. And remember this always, as 
regards sleeping and every thing else, poetry in- 
cluded, that it is much better to do a little well 
than to do a great deal badly. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Burr Drrse.—All fullness is put at the back and 
sides. Bows of your linen will answer on the polo- 
naise. 

Maur.—A simple Swiss muslin, with two skirts and 
basque, trimmed with rnffies, will be suitable for a 
young lady’s commencement dress. 

M. E.—Your sample is Australian crape. 

Mavp.—If your blouse has five box-pleats in front 
and back, with turned-over collar and shirt sleeves, it 
will be dressy enough for ordinary wear. For dress 
occasions you can make one with insertion of Valen- 
ciepnes down the front, and lace on the neck and 
sleeves. 

E.xra.—The top of the Watteau pleat is extended, 
shaped in a curve, and trimmed on the edge. It is 
sewed straight across half-way down the corsage, and 
the lengthened part falls over like a hood. 

Nova.—Make a Swiss muslin dress by Marguerite 
Dolly Varden Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
VoL V. A blue or rose bow will be prettier and more 
stylish than a Roman sash. Make your mother's 
black grenadine by pattern of Plain- basque Suit in 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. Trim with kilt pleating. Do 
not line grenadine kilting. 

M.R. A.—Make your Japanese silk by the Dolly 
Varden polonaise pattern. You can then wear the 
polonaise over a black silk skirt by way of variety. 
The Albert Victor Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. 
V., is the pattern for your boy if he wears trowsers; if 
not, you should make a kilt skirt and jacket. Steel 
buttons are more used than brass. Make little girl’s 
piqué by the Princesse Suit pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 2, Vol. IV. The guipure striped curtains will 
suit you. 

Aunt Luoy.—Use the lady’s gored wrapper pattern, 
and trim with side pleatings of silk. 

Mrs. 8. E. G.—Black grenadines are made in the va- 
rious ways described for silk dresses. Bias ruffles on 
the skirt, a short apron over-skirt, and French blouse 
is a good model. 

Quzry.—A basque and two skirts made by pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. V., is a model for a 
suit for church and street. 

Great Disreess.—A polonaise is what you want for 
your blue striped silk. Use either the plain Margue- 
rite pattern, or the Marguerite Dolly Varden. 

Mes. Dz. P.—Your sample is Japanese poplin. Make 
by Dolly Varden suit pattern, and trim with bias bands 
of the same. 

Mazoaret.—Yonr figured silk will look best made 
in a polonaise to wear over black or brown silk skirts. 

Marroy.—Trim your Victoria lawn with side pleat- 
ing. Use the Dolly Varden polonaise pattern for oth- 
er dresses. 

Maxrourre.—Make your white organdy with a 
demi-train, ruffled nearly to the waist, a short over- 
skirt, and basque. 

Lavea.—Your grenadine dress needs no alteration. 
Why not get guipure net and make a sacque for a 
wrap? Pleated grenadine ruffles are made straight; 
gathered ruffles are bias. 

Winona.—Make your gray grenadine by the pattern 
sent you, omitting the wrap. 

M. A. P.—The Dolly Varden over-skirt for your silk, 
and the ruffied skirt you suggest for your grenadine, 
are the most atylish models. Make the grenadine 
ruffies bias and lapping. Three or four ruffles extend 
around the skirt; the others stop at the seam of the 
front breadth. 

Mrs. A. M. W.—Read answer above to ‘‘ Mra. S. E. 
G.” Bronzed boots are not worn in the street. You 
could have your soiled white kids bronzed for house 
wear. A mantle made of a crape shawl should be 
trimmed with fringe and ruches of the crape. 

Mapamez J. T. C., DkumMonnevILLe.—" The Crypto- 
gram,” in paper covers, costs $1 50. Nos. 47, 48, 49 and 
60, Vol. ITL., will give you the close of the story which 
you desire, and may be ordered from this office. 

Siema.—In England marriages must alwaya take 
place in the morning. The law is very strict on this 
point; ita order to the officiating clergyman being as 
follows: ‘ The rite of marriage is to be performed be- 
tween the hours of eight a.m. and twelve, under pain 
of suspension and felony, with fourteen years’ trans- 
portation.” 

Viaton.—In this country the engagement-ring is 
worn on the first finger of the left hand. In England 
it is worn on the third finger of the left hand until the 
wedding-ring takes its place, when it serves as a guard 
tg the latter. 

Mra, E. P, B.—Use the Marguerite Dolly Varden pat- 
tern. Trim your gray Japanese silk with black gros 
grain bindings and narrow guipure. Make the kilt 
pleating straight. Line the skirt with cambric. 

Jutia.—The vest-basque, over-skirt, and kilt is 
handsome for ladies as well as children. 

Josiz.—Get white piqué or striped gray linen, or else 
blue flannel, for your boy’s suit. Make by suit patterns 
illustrated in the Bazar. The French blouse has two 
darts in front, and is plain; the other is box-pleated. 

Country Girt.—Regular habits, plain diet, exercise 
in the open air, plenty of sleep, and tepid baths will 
improve your complexion. 

Misszs M. anp W.—GQros grain is pronounced as if 
spelled gro gran. 

M. L. H.—Make your black silk suit by pattern of 
Plain-basque Suit in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

L. W. A.—Your muslin dreas need not be altered. 
Get a grenadine shaw! or a cashmere talma for an 
elderly lady. 

CassaNnDEA.—Kilt pleating is the best trimming for 
mourning grenadine. The kilting is from a half to 
three-fourths of a yard deep, ia cut straight across the 
goods, not lined, and is finished by a narrow hem at 
the bottom. Bias folds are used on grenadine. Polo- 
naises are very stylish. 

Mrs. W. N. A.—A pleated blouse, apron-front over- 
skirt, and ruffied under-skirt will be the best design for 
a young girl’s muslin dress. 

M. E, L.—Your black silk suit does not need altera- 
tion. Make a Marguerite Dolly Varden polonalse of 
your lawn. Make your figured muslin with box-pleat- 
ed blouse, short apron, and raffied skirt. 

Mars. H. C. P.—Read answer above to “M. E. L.”— 
Your pine-apple rample will make a pretty Marguerite 
polonaise to wear over a black silk skirt. The entire 
suit pattern costes twenty-five cents, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Tre QUERN OF aLL Sewine Maoutnes.—In speaking 
of the merits of the New Wilson Under-Feed Se 
Machine, it is sufficient for us to say that we think the 
invention of this machine marks one of the most im- 
portant eras in the history of this country; and when we 
consider the influence it has upon the social well-being 
of the masses, it is difficult to conceive of an invention 
of more importance. It has a beautiful, noiseless 
movement; it makes the genuine ‘‘Lock-Stitch,” alike 
on both sides, and does to perfection all kinds of plain 
and fine sewing; it needs no commendation ; its rapid 
sales, the increasing demand, and the many flattering 
testimonials from those who have used it, is sufficient 

roof of its merits. The want of a sewing machine is 

eeply felt in every nonsehor and as the Wilso 
Sewing Machine, on account of its extreme simplicity 
and Jess cost of manufacture, is sold at a much lower 
price than all other first-class machines, it is meeting 
with the extensive patronage that it so justly deserves, 
Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; also for sale in all 
other cities in the U. 8.—{Com.] 


5 





Facts FoR THE Lapies.—Mrs. J. BREWER, 
Stamford, Conn., bought her Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine in 1863; earning the first 
two years her rent and household expenses for 
self and child, and $710 in the savings bank; has 
six of the original dozen needles. See the new 
Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
—[Com.]} 


ee 


Asx your Grocer for Doo.ry’s Yeast Powpsesr, the 
best Baking Powder. Depot, 69 New Street, New 
York.—(Com.] 





Copyvine Wiurrt.—B 
vented Copyin 
from the upp ement with the 
W heel is equall 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themeelver. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


the means of the newly-in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
greatest ease. This 
y useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
a only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggiste. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Megara. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 548 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address Mra. C. G@. PARKER, 
718 Broadway, New York City. 
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JEEPERS, 


BROADWAY, 


LADIES’ “suors~ 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon coet of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
lication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
tamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Froeuing: 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cogsart, with Arno} 
Constable, & Co. :'C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mra, C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, pel for Oriental and Cam 

Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materia 

for making thesame. Noveltiesin Frin Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 
ELICIOUS is the TRANSITION from 
ageny 0 ease, effected by Dr. Watxxr’s VInrGaR 


Brrrees cases of indigestion, bilious colic, and all 
painful affections of the internal organs. , 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, ¥ 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 








V by the most eminent ph icians., U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E, its South William Street, New Yor. RR 


INFANTS. 
LADIES Send for Circular giving Bl 


scription of the most won 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 


Mus. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 


|} ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugelsts at $1.00 per bottle. 








MONEY Mazz RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key-. 


Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
{ull particulars FREE. S. M. Sruxore, Brattle oro, Vt. 
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AT REDUCED PRICES. 


BATHING 
DRESSES, 


BATHING 
DRAWERS, 


BATHING 
SHOES. 


- BATHING 
CAPS, 


Men’s Hancy Half- Hose. 


ELEGANT SUSPENDERS. 


DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS. : 
THE CELEBRATED TROWSER-FITTING DRAWERS. 
GAUZE MERINO, SILK, AND THREAD 
UNDERSHIRTS AND JJRAWERS. 
COACHMEN’S COLLARS AND SCARFS, 
ENGLISH SILK UMBRELLAS. 


ROMAN SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES. 
WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


ELEGANT NECKWEAR. 


The Reductions in Prices are Real. 
The Goods the Best in Market. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


No. 637 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








A HARVEST OF DIAMONDS 


Has rewarded the toil of certain lucky adventurers under the burning sun of 
Africa; but what is the value of the rarest gem that ever glittered in crown 
or turban when compared with that of a medicinal veainey that cures dys- 
pepsia and biliousness, restores the appetite, regulates the disordered bowels 
and tones and invigorates the whole vital system? Science has bestowed 
upon the world this estimable gift in 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which is to all other preparations of its class what the diamond is among 
jewels, and, when foaming in the goblet of the fevered invalid, as bright an 
sparkling. Sold by all druggists, 





A BXOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 
Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 

SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
TRAVELING- DRESS MATERIALS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
PARIS-MADE SUITS, 

LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 

&c., &., 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Previous to taking their Semi-Annual Inventory. 


An Unprecedented 


SACKIFICK 


Of Iron Grenadines. 
THE HANDSOMEST IMPORTED. 
Warranted Pure Silk and Wool. 


1 Line, 50 cents; former price, 80 cents. 
1 Line, 60 cents; former price, $1. 
1 Line, 70 cents; former price, $1 10. 


Pure Silk and Wool, 2 Yards Wide. 


1 Line, $1 25; former price, $2 25. 
1 Line, $1 50; former price, $8. 
1 Line, $2; former price, $4. 
CRAPE CLOTH, 50 cents; former price, 80 cents. 


The above prices show the actual reductions made 
by us within one month. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


Corner Broadway and Waverley Place, N. Y. 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 














| Moulton Rolls, 
a Scale Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Sy Easiest Work- 
yt aia ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R. I. 


TRAUSS’S WALTZES.—“‘ 1001 Nights,” 
60c.; ‘*New Vienna,” 60c.; ‘‘Green Mountains,” 
Faust, 75c.; ‘‘ Oriental March," Berge, 50c.; ‘‘ Roses 
Underneath the Snow” (New Song), Danks, 5c. ; ‘‘ You 
Het Mo Planer Haass Be case 
weesa.” Gus ps o 66 -Bye, rlie.” 
80c. Mailed. LOUIS BERGE, 90 East 14th St, N.Y. 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 


RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


28 inches long, weight 23¢ oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
83 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $ 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Do the fashion for evening wear. Full] sets. Natu- 


HU AIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
. 








Size. My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 

Medinum........... $F 0O........cceeeee $10 00 

ies da etie Wawel 800.........000.-- 1200 

Extra Large....... 10:00 53.564 sees sewes 15 00 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

No, 1.—18-inch Hair, only............... ¢1 50 
COD ee ae, toesans 2 00 
Bi od ceeee 3 00 
4H eee ee 3 50 
© G96 cae eeee 450 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848, < 687 Broadway, near amy St. 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., b ress; or by mail or 
exp prepaid, on receipt o color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 


) oko = aN 
4H é YEAST, pt 
~ POWDER ~ 


TRY. !T, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


—— 


g500,000 IN CASH! 
Second Grand Gift Concert, 


IN AID OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY, 
Authorized by Act of the Legislature of Kentucky, 

: is March 16, on5 * 

The Public Library of Renter pie a eplen- 
did building, recently purchased a of $210,000. 
It is now open and free to the world. 

1000 Gifts in Cash (highest $100,000, lowest $100) will 
be distributed, amounting in all to $500,000. 

Tickets, $10 each; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50. 

Concert and distribution will take poe Sept. 28, 
1872, and is under the management of Hon. THOS. E. 
BRAMLETTE, late Governor of Kentucky, who has 
consented to represent the Trustees. 

The Farmers and Drovers’ Bank is Treasurer. 

For full information and for tickets apply to 

THOS. EK. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 
ae Circulars (giving full particulars) sent on appli- 
on, 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


that you have read these adver- 
YOU ENOM ime ec in ea 


it a whole year, with elegant chromo, for only 75 cts. 
Specimens, 6 cta. Address ‘‘ Banner,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work tor us than at anything elee. Particulars free. 
G. Srinazonx & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





occu 
& COs 
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J 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be wren 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of p Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
tact of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profesaion, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
ia to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure ; for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
c In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
acribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these preiniums, and we conmaenty. as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the prem ums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
nave no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
sies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, addreas 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
ecwing es, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important pointa. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose stren 


sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 


atic ry ro ee can reel _ day wi cat Dene over- 
- it mpossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
i as pe ae some eee 2 eee 
ucking, cording, ng, quilting, fringing, ’ 
seems more like & thing of ite than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be chan in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pies, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
geen of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not se ) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt ef stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


———— 


J. B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
% Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren's Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cdt Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Dlustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 









Ss 





No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dresa, with Ca Nine even 
sizes, 80 to 46 inches bust measure. nt on receipt 
of 26 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and - 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March Ist. Sent on 
receipt of 95 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


“1 OMEST 


hoy eae 
Me ec oa 
Seas 








A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 

A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


LIFETIME.” 


’ Address ee 
SSDOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers St, N. Y. 


WEBSTER'’'S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 
| — wc seomh porter 






Worker invent- 


se, : 
a ed. Sosimplethat 
* a child can work 
a more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does: away 
with pricking the 
fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with 
imperfect and ir- 


regular - worked 
= button-holes. 
5 They give uni- 
= versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
gare worth their 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
& with full direc- 
R tions for use, sent 
by mail, postpaid, 
| on receipt of 50 
: . .043 cents, Local and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles, Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp.ro Fit any Ficure, and 
nre fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUR NAMES AND Di- 
REOTIONS FOR YOUTTING TOURTIER BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SRPABATR PIROR OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be nd- 
justed by the moet inexperienced. The bust measure 
ig taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 


+s ae 


he x 











chest; aud for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. . 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

. Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPRER................. No. 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ee oT 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... ‘ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... st 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years O10) 2... ccc scccvcccsnccccccccsnce “* 93 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 years “pe! aatee earn saa Rees Cina gheanG oes “ 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 


ING COAT (for child front 6 montl® to 4 

years OND) aise olwcaieevceeoeetesueiay 6 Seeks " 
BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘* 29 
BOY’S BLOU. SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- — 

ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to 9 years ola). * 381 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old)....... wince wees sees “ 88 
INFANT'S W ROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip Nght Slip. Petticoat, and Shirt).. 
ae KE POLONAISE WALKING Pigs 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............ . § 42 
GIRL'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

56 to 15 years old)... ccc cece cece ee Paiva ‘6 44 
GENT 

SMOKING-CAP ........2ccccccccsccccccees “46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walkin Skirt 6 Sista sa ects ss 4s 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

ustable Court Train and Round Skirt cheaces ss 49 
WATTEAU ween with 3-Pleat Blouse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ** 50 


MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING SULT css cccssens iene ianeeectosnwies * 62 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 62 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
jon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (or grt from 5 to 15 years old).... * 
LADY’S SA WRAPPER...........00005 " 
LADY'S LINGERIE rele eae: Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemlse, and Drawers).........secsceeeecene 
PLAIN pee Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skir ‘ 
DOLLY VAR 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Bloase, Apron Over-ekirt with Wat- 
tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... s*. 18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape.............ceceeuees “ 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... e 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt..... Se REseus ia uweens “ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 19 years Old)...........- ec ceeccees * 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAIS with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained é 


eevee neee an eeeeeeeaeenesereensaesoeeesone 


rt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepees on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordeying, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING!! 


WITH A NOVELTY Press| 


=<~>= The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 


AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 
’ Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
; toBENJ. O. DS, MANUFACTURER, 
9, 349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
i] WM. Y. EDWARDS, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
we KELLY, HOWELL& Lupwia, 917 Market St, 

Philadelphia; J. F. E>warps, 120 N. Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 S. Jef. 
ferson St, Chicago :—Manufacturer’s Agents. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


6 MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE. 


Wonderful, Unique, Puzzling, Odd, Stran Send 
stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., Boston. 


& 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the t: being 
a Guide ehrongh Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerlan ta . Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemuroxe Fet- 
RipGE, Author of “ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” ‘ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities, Kleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


2. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuatres Lever, 
Author of ‘‘Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60. 


8. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine loration 
Fund. By E. H. Patmwer, M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, carnage. ith Maps and numerous Tlus- 
trations from nowarepbs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


4, 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Ws. Fuiacea, Author of ‘Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


” THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 


mar of the Greek Lan . By Dr. Georoz Cor- 
t108, Professor in the University of poate Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Anthor. ited b 
Ww. Suitu, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 

IS IT TRUE Tales, Curious and Wonderfal, col- 
lected By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. ‘ 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the eoneueet by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt yria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. 
By Pots Ssirn, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
816 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


8, 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spxnorr F. Batrp, with the 
a so ciance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lozp 
Brovuecnam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


i 10. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited. 
with Notes, by Ws. J. Rotrz, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. — Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; op.bonnd in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $8 00. ai: 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F. W. Rosm- 
son, Author of * True to Herself,” ‘“‘ For Her Sake,” 
‘*Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 


12, 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Dz Witt Tatyaaer, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


18. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Onrver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Marrin Cuouzzirwit. With 69 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
14. 
TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
. By the Rev. Luxz Tyxamuan, Author of ‘The Life 
of, Rey. Samuel Wesley.” | Fortraita Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 
oe 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
18mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—Johno Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life. —T wo Marriages.—Christian'’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistreas and 
Maid.—The Woman's Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 


16. 


GRIF. <A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
sxon, Author of ‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o'- 
Grass,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 





ee Harerer & Broturces will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Untted States, on receipt of the price. 


ee Harrer's CataLocur mailed free on receipt af 
Siz Cente in postage stamps. 


CHARLES LEVERS NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 








A Day’s Ride. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 

Barrington. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

The Daltons. 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

The Dodd Family Abroad. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Gerald Fitzgerald. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Glencore and his Fortunes. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

Lord Kilgobbin. Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Luttrell of Arran. 8vo, Paper, $1.00; Cloth, 
$1 50. 

The Martins of Cro’ Martin. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Maurice Tiernay. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

One of Them. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Roland Cashel. Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Sir Brooke Fosbrooke. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Sir Jasper Carew. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

That Boy of Norcott’s. Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

Tony Butler. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 





ge a & Barnes will ee oe a 
ve wor y mail, postage prepati, to any part o 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S — 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 1872, 


CONTENTS: 


IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE. 
ILLustTRations. — ‘‘How pure is this Atmos- 
here !"— Trying the Brake. —‘‘ You're Female 
uffragers, ain't you ?”—‘‘If you please, Sir, is the 

Show coming this Week?" 


OFF anes BAY—A Lzoznp or Laxz Huzor, 


THE CITY OF THE SAINTS. 
ILLusTRaTions.—The Barber's Shop.—A Roman 
Market.—A Street Scene in Rome.—The Leonine 
City.— The Castle of St. Angelo.— The Vatican 
Library.—St. Peter’s illuminated.—The Steps of 
St. Peter’s.—A Swiss Guard.—One of the Pope's 
Body-Guard.—Carrying the Tiara.—Fan-Bearers. 
—The Grand Penitentiary.—_The Pope dispensing 
the see ice ie one the Holy Sacrament 
to the Sistine Chapel.—The Throne-Room. 
THE GUILLOTINE. 
ILtustrarions, — The Guillotine, after Lucas 
Loesius, 1551.—The Guillotine, after H. P. Reben- 
aces 1578.—The Guillotine, after A. Aldegriver, 


THE EXPLORATIONS OF DI CESNOLA IN CY- 


IL1.usTEatTrIons.—The Colossus of Golgos.—Ma 
of Cyprus.—Venus and her Canephoree. — Gree 
Glass, from the Tombs of Dali. — Greek Heads, 
found at Dali.i—Greek Vase and cups from the 
Tombs of Dali.—Vase from the Phenician Tombe 
at Dali.—Colossal Phenician Head, Terra Cotta, 
from Dali.—Colossal Phenician Head, Stone, from 
Dali. —Louigi Palma di Cesnola.—Vase from the 
Phenician Tombs at Dali.—Vases from the Phe- 
niclan Tombs at Dali.—Vases from the Pheenician 
Tombs at Dali.—The Assyrian Hercules, from the 
Temple of Venus at Golgos.—Semi-colossal Heads 
from the Temple of Venus at Golgos.—Statues from 
the Temple of Venus at Golgoa.—The Phoenician 
Hercules, from the Temple of Venus at Golgos.— 
Heads of Colossal] Greek Statues, from the Temple 
of Venus at Golgos.—Greek Heads, from the Tem- 
ple of Venus at Golgos.—Statue of Macedonian 

eriod, from the Temple of Venus at Golgos.— 
Greek Heads.—The Greek Priest, found at 


MY GODMOTHER'S POMANDER. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emirto CasteLar.—(Second Paper.) 
ON THE SANDS. 
With an Illustration. 
A GOOD INVESTMENT.—(Concluded.) 
IL_ustrEations. — *“‘ Here's the Calico Dresa.”— 
‘** Since when ?* she whiepered.” 
TO A CRUSHED VIOLET. 
A VIRGINIA MILITIA TRAINING OF THE LAST 
GENERATION. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — Head-Piece. —*** You will be 
wicked in every Way,' said the Priest."—‘'‘ But 
who is the other Man?’ demanded Adrian.” 


CALIFORNIA.—III. Irs Propvotrs anp Pronvorrve- 
NESS.—INFORMATION FOR Farmers. By Cuaries 
Norpnorr. 


With Two Maps. 

AKERATOS. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss TuAoxrray. 
Cuaprre IX. The Bow-windowed House. 
Cnraprrr X. A Snow Garden. 


Iuiusrration.—‘‘In that Instant Dolly's fature 
Fate was decided.” 


MAZZINI. 

With a Portrait. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
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TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper’s Macazivg, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Haergr’s Bazag, One Year...... 400 


Harrgnr's Macazineg, Harper’s WERKLy, and HakPEr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WREKLy, or 

Bazakz will be supplied gratia for every, Club of Five 

Sunsoziners at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, toithout extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine % cents a year, for the Wrxxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Macazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subacriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrerxriy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hagrer & Broruens is prefer. 
Pole to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrus FOR ADVERTISING IN Harper's Pgzrontoats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha ’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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a of whom make 1 ct.profit. 


eet 
em direct to families at Factory 
price, and warrant Five Years. 
send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 800 Bankers, 


l e Merchants, &c. (some of whom 


you may know), using our Pianos In 40 Statesand Territories. 
U. &. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


Gr e —_.HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Off eM. — asi Broadway, N. ¥.; 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mrongons, anc 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters, 
at RXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 


MONTH, OF will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. | 


| 
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FACETLZA. 


“In the absence of globes, 
how do you illustrate the 
shape of the earth to your 
scholars ?” asked a committee 
of a school-teacher. 

‘*T shows ‘em my head,” was 
the reply. 


Lzerrrrs or Creprt—I O U, 


——a——_—_— 
A Vesuv1an.—The mount- 
ain that would not go to Mo- 
hammed was certainly not 
Mount Vesuvius, for Vesuvius 
is often on the move. Re- 
cently it showed a disposition 
to go to Switzerland and as- 
sume the title of Mount St. 
Burn-hard. 


ee 
There is said to be a tailor 
who cuts out all his rivals’ x 
coats. SON ES 
are 7 BSN bes 
ForriGcn INTELLIGENCE—THE a mm 
very Latest.—The Pekin Ga- pati) 
zette contains the following: 
“The permission to use a 
yellow bridle previously grant- 
ed to Hsi-li-pa-cha-érh-cha-pu, 
a Mongolian noble of the first 
rank, is withdrawn, it having 
been discovered that no such 
privilege has ever been allow- 
ed to nobles of either the third 
or fourth rank.” 


n') 
Ahi | 


H jae | 


— 
Tre Wrone Soznt—Descent 
(Darwin's). 


ee 

Brarnry.—* What makes 
your horse so slow?” asked a 
tourist one day in the Glen of 
the Downs, Ireland, of his 
Celtic Jehu. 

“Tt is out of rispict to the 
bayutiful sanery, yer honor— 
he wants ye to seeitall. An’ 
thin, he’s an intilligent baste, 
and appreciates good com- 
Peay? an’ wants to kape the 
ikes o’ ye in beloved ould Ire- 
land as long as he can.” 

ee 

A CuarrTer or AcomEencr— 

The first chapter of Genesis, 


——_—_>————_-_ 

Lazy California bar-tenders 

lace the ingredients of a cob- 

ler in a tumbler, and then 

wait for an earthquake to mix 
them up. 


———__————— 
A boy, writing a composi- 
tion on “ Extremes,” remark- 
ed that “we should endeavor 
to avoid extremes, especially 
those of wasps and bees.” 
———_—_— 

His Usvat Resipence.—The 
life-long but, for France, over- . 
ardent Republican, Blanqui, when asked at his trial 
where his usual residence was, replied, ‘‘My usual 
residence? Iam usually in prison.” 


eS 
HINTS FOR THE EMPTY-HEADED. 


We have much pleasure in suggestin these ques- 
tions, to be asked by a young lady during the awk- 
ward pauses in a quadrille. They will be sure to 
lease: 
” What's your opinion of the Presidential candidates ? 
Is lunacy hereditary in your family ? 
Haye you ever bad measles? If so, how many? 
Do you keep an aquarium ? 
Are you on terms with your uncle? 
Do you take chiccory in your coffee ? 
How does your meerschaum color? 
Do you believe in spirits? If so, how ?—hot,cold, or 
neat ? 
Do you tattoo? 
When will you next have your hair cut ? 
Do you think you will be much missed at home this 
evening ? 
Are you always as awkward about the legs? 
Is your inherent idiocy in excess of exterior appear- 
ances, or the contrary ? 
What are you going to stand? 


. —— 
A contem says of a well-known general that 
a sword was never drawn but once, and then in a 
e. 
ee 


Can an auctioneer be expected to wear an amiable 
expresaion of countenance when his looks are always 
for-bidding ? 
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“TWO CAN KEEP COUNSEL, PUTTING ONE AWAY.” —SHAXKSPBARE. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








HEREDITARY. 


A GENTLE MONEY-TION. 


Wri. “Auntie, have you seen the money-box 
George gave me last Christmas ?” 

Aunt. “‘No, Willie; but I suppose it’s one of those 
that you can’t get the money out of.” 

Witire. “I don’t know, auntie—because, you see, 
I haven’t been able to get any money into it, yee!” 


ee 
Of all the birds that please us with their lays, the 
most popular is the hen. 


es 
WHAT I KNOW ABOUT FARMING! 


Frest GentLEMAN-Farmer. “Why, there goes that 


artful rogue, Billy Giles! Is he at his old tricks still ?” 

Srconp Drrro. ‘‘He has cheated every body down 
about here, Sir, except me. He tried it en this win- 
ter, but I was too clever for him. Sold me a cow 
and—{triumphantly]—I made him take it back at 
half-price !” 


= 


Why is troy-weight like an unconscientious person ? 
—Because it has no scruples. 


. Sebennendieancii 
Walter, a five-year-old, was surprised at breakfast . 


by the roe of a diminutive egg, served for his 


special delectation. He thus accounted for the egg’s 
smallness: ‘‘Mamma, I think the chicken was learn- 
ingtolay.” . ° 

Ere Sxevanre—Spectacies. 


Why is a pair of skates like an apple ?—Because they 
both have occasioned the fall of man. 


ti 





Younc Damset. “ Law, Mrs. Mumblebone, that Boy can't be Right in his Head!” 
Mrs. M. “ Bless ye, Miss, he can’t be expected to be sich! 


\ His father died of Disinterums, and his mother died of Chronicle Spassims, and his sister died 
of a Broken Leg, and his eldest brother died in Jail. . 


It runs in the Family!’ 


NIGHT AND MORNING. 


How pleasant it is, after midnight has passed, 
To be quaffing and joking and smoking: 

’Tis too bad that forever the pleasures don’t last, 
But give place to reaction provoking! 

For the wine may be bright and the weeds may be right, 
But, believe an old roisterer’s eee 

You buy the delight and the mirth of to-night 
With a headache the following morning. 


Oh, the higher you soar, the more fearful the fall: 
The more the Champagne has been sparkling, 

The worse will its memory be to recall 
On awaking, with agony darkling. 

For the greater the height to which joy took a flight, 
The earth’s dull sobriety scorning, 

_The worse is your wees when the mirth of to-night 
Brings its headache the following morning. 


No matter! 'tis better to suffer the pain 
Than forego all indulgence in pleasure: 

Do not balance too closely the loss and the gain, 
But believe that you get the full measure. 

Then we'll revel despite of the thorns hid from sight 
"Mid the roses our temples adorning, 

Though the fates will requite the delight of to-night 
With a headache the following morning. 

e . oe Posen 


Mrs. Partington says she gets up cv mornin at 
the shrill on of the chan eller re : 


ne 
A Scotch See There are few people. 


ne Burns.” We should k not, indeed, or ds 


ther! 
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Mamma. “ How Splashed you are, Alice! You must have been Walking in all the Puddles you could find!” 


Avice. ‘Well, Mamma, Bob and Mary would Walk on the Side where there were no Lamps !’’ 


(V.B.—Robert ant Mary are engaged. 


LR 
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‘“‘Oh dear me! 


[Jury 13, 1872. 


Few artists can draw a pret- 
ty mouth: it’s harder, though, 
to draw teeth. 


—_———_. 
Tue Exp or toe Worip— 
Money-making. 


_—_——_g—__— 

A popular doctor in Oswego 
gives prescriptions with di- 
rections to ‘“‘take one tea- 
spoonful every three years.” 


—_ ~:~ —-— 
A CommrroraL AGENT 
Money. 


—_——\a———_ 

A pretty name has been sug- 
gested as a Welsh equivalent 
for sea aquarium — Llanfair- 
pwilgwyngyll. The Welsh are 
still disputing on the matter. 

———__——_—_—_— 


Cannon Law—Touch and 
go. 

A Californian jury, in a sul- 
cide case lately, found the 
following verdict: ‘* We, the 
jury, find that the deceased 
was a fool.” 


a ne aT OE 

A Common Cant—Mendi- 
cant, 

Stout ladies may take some 
comfort from this smart bon- 
mot. A gentleman was prais- 
ing the beauty of a rather 
meagre young lady, and in his 
polite frenzy he called her “a 
perfect Venus.” 

‘““A Venus de mille os,” re- 
marked a by-stander. 


“> _-—- 
: Mew or Cotorn—Painters. 
S==——- 
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Out in Wisconsin the other 
day a gallant young man drew 
apretty young girl toward him 
and kissed her, and just at 
that moment a beam fell from 
the ceiling above to the spot 
where she was standing be- 
fore. The story has spread 
like wild-fire, and the ** bloom- 
ing lasses” throughout the 
State generally are now con- 
tinually being snatched from 
imaginary dangers, 


—_—_—— 
Marp or Monry—Miss Bur- 
dett-Contts 


—_—@——_—_ 

There was considerable fan 
at a representation of “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” in a little French 
theatre. Madame Deharme, 
the Juliet of the occasion, was 
lying dead in a tomb. It was 
raining torrents. A drop came 
through the roof and fell on 
Juliet’s nose ; she made a face: 
another drop fell on her eye- 
lids; she winked, It was a 
facial expression not taught by Delsarte. Finally, 
she took to watching the drops and dodging them. 
The audience caught the idea and sympathized with 
her. “‘ Look out, Mra. Juliet,” said one fellow ; “ there’s 
a whopper a-comin’—I see it!” ‘‘Mind your eye!” 
said another. ‘‘ Madame,” said a third, rising, ** will 
you accept the use of my umbrella?” Of course the 


tragedy ended. 


Tue MEN THAT HAVE THE MOST Urs ann Downs rx 
Lire—Hod-carriers. 


——— 
Why is a candle-maker necessarily a bad man ?7—Be- 
cause he is continually making light of cereous things. 


a 
Tne Boox or Numpers—The Directory. 


—_———_@——_—_—_ 

Quetelet says that ‘‘the mean man is a little under 
five feet eight inches in height, and measures about 
thirty-five inches round the chest ;” but we have known | 
some very mean men whose altitude and circumfer- 
ence varied considerably from these figures. 


A Man or Ranx—A private. 
—_—_——_——- 
Tue Trove Darwrinism.—A youngster of literary 
tastes described Darwin as the one who believed “ we 
degenerated from a monkey.” 


ere 
Dolly Varden snuff is the latest luxury out. 
Tue Harvest Tume.—A young man who recent! 


took unto himeelf a wife he didn’t find {it half . 
hard to get married as he did to get the furniture. 
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LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES.—[{Sere Pacer 474. ] 
et: Fig. 1.—Dinxner Dress. Fig. 2.—Loosr Potonaise Watxrinc Suir (witH Curt Paper PATTERN). 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the Loose Polonaise Walking Suit, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 80 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents.] 
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Ladies’ Summer Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. - 


Fig. 1.—Drnner Dress. Pearl gray silk 
trained dress, trimmed with bias folds of a little 
darker shade, and black lace. Black lace over- 
skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Loose Poronaise Watkine Soir 
(with Cur Paper Patrern). ‘This pretty po- 
lonaise is especially suited to wash goods. In 
the original the polonaise is of blue and white 
striped batiste, and is worn over a turquoise blue 
silk under dress. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus pattern comprises two garments—loose 
polonaise and six-gored walking skirt. 

Loose Po.onaise.—This pattern is in five 


‘ ee back, sleeve, sleeve ruffle, and belt. 


he front is neatly fitted by one dart on each 
side, while the back is adjusted merely by a seam 
in the middle. ‘The coat sleeve is finished on 
the bottom by two overlapping ruffles five inches 
deep. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the edge of the goods. The notch- 
es at the top and bottom show where to turn 
back for the hem in front. Cut all other parts 
lengthwise of the goods. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the notches. ‘Ihe lines of holes show 
where to baste the seams on the shoulders and 
under the arms, to take up the darts in front, 
and the size and shape of the under part of the 
sleeve, and also where to sew the upper ruffle 
on the sleeve. The garment can be made with- 
out the dart in front, if preferred, for thin goods. 
The holes in the back of the skirt show where 
to lay the deep pleats for puffing the back. Baste 
up and try on wrong side out, and if alteration 
is needed take up more or less in the seams. 
Cord the neck, and close the front from the 
throat to eight inches below the waist with but- 
tons and button-holes. ‘The buttons extend the 
whole length of the front. The side seams on 
each side of the front are draped very high by a 
loop fastened on the seams under the arm at the 
waist line on the upper and under side. Cut 
two pieces of the material twelve inches long, 
and lay two pleats lengthwise of the strip for 
the loop. Place the first and third holes in the 
back of the skirt evenly together, then place the 
second hole on the first hole from the waist line 
and tack firmly, thus forming a full puffed pan- 
ier. The polonaise is adjusted to the figure by 
a pleated belt to correspond with the loop. The 
belt is cut to form a point on the back. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 84¢ yards. 

Extra for ruffles, 134 yards. 

S1x-GorED WaLkinG Skirt. This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, two side gores, and 
half of back breadth. “Only half the pattern is 
given. Cut the front and back with the longest 
straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to 
avoid a seam. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the side gores, and put the skirt to- 
gether by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for flounces, 414 yards. 
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Var” Cut Paper Patterns of the Loose Polonatse 
Walking Sutt, sllustrated on the first page of the 
“present Number, are now ready, and will be sent 
by the Publishers, prepaid, by Marl, on receipt of 
Twenty-fve Cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 487. 
yar Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain full-sized patterns, descriptions, and tllustra- 
tions of a rich variety of Ladies’ Riding Habits, 
Silk, Piqué, Batiste, Pongee, Grenadine, and 
Foulard Dresses ; Swiss Muslin, Organdy, Gren- 
adine, and Pigué Jackets; Girls’ Dresses and 
Wrappings ; Corset Covers, Clothes-pin Bags, 


Dish Scree.s, Baskets for Dust Cloths ; Collars, 


Lidies, Embroidery Patterns, etc.; with choice 
dilerary and artistic attractions. 





WEDDING GIFTS. 


; Te custom of giving and receiving wed- 


ding gifts is one which has gained its 
present tremendous proportions among us 
within the last thirty years. Previous to 
that time, wvhen a br’ ie had announced her 
nuptial day it nue more occurred to her 
friends to inconvenience themselves in any 
extraordinary manner in order to afford her 
a wedding present than it did to loan her a 
wedding garment. If there was any partic- 
ularly fond friend who wished to connect 
herself with the time and scene, she made a 
little needle-book out of some silk whose 
associations were perhaps of value—a part 
of the bride’s gown, or, maybe, of her moth- 
er’s—she knit her a reticule, or she embroid- 
ered a pincushion; and the bride recejved 
the gift with gratitude, saved the pincush- 
ion for future need, wore the reticule, or 
put the needle-book by as a precious heir- 
loom to be handed down—an heir-loom which, 
once in a way, was enriched by neighborhood 
of another—the little prayer-book out of 
which the good minister who had christened 
and confirmed her had also married her. 
But what would a bride nowadays think 
of the gift of a reticule or of a pincushion 
If she did not laugh in the giver’s face, we 
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it in her heart. And yet at a grand wed- 


ding not long ago, in the midst of a roomful 
of silver and gold and jewels and bronzes 
and pictures, a little leather spool-case, which 
the giver was not even able to fill with thread, 
seemed to us by far the most touching thing 
among them all—perhaps because we had 
not seen the like before, perhaps because it 
made us feel that that giver, at least, wanted 
to give. 

So fast does the world move, and we with 
it, in this hurrying age, that thirty years in 
their passage have thrown that time back 
into a primitive and pastoral simplicity, and 
we are, it is possible, vastly more enlightened 
than those barbarians, our mothers, whose 
weddings were nothing but occasions of re- 
joicing, while ours partake of all the com- 
plications of modern life with the latest im- 
provements, and are crowned by this last 
result of art, in which we have first harried 


the life out of our friends to obtain the thing 


that shall gratify their pride and our desires, 
and then have displayed their offering, card 
attached, by thé side of all the others, so 
that if parsimony or poverty have entered 
into its selection, they may be devoured by 
mortification and shame to see it eclipsed by 
the next-door neighbor's. 

Of course it is not to be denied that wed- 
ding presents are a great source of pleas- 
ure during all the exciting period when the 
trousseau is in the ascendant, and the oth- 
er preparations are on hand. Whether it is 
a healthy pleasure purely, arising from de- 
light at the remembrance of friends, or an 
avaricious pleasure, depends upon the par- 


-ties who receive; but as the lumbering of 


the express wagon is heard, and the door- 
bell rings, and the parcel is tumbled in, sur- 
veyed, guessed over, opened, the enjoyment 
of expectation and discovery, exclamation 
and exhibition, is certainly very teal and 
patural, while, happy and prepared to be 
pleased with any thing just then, the dis- 
parity between the gifts of people of equal 
means, and even between the gift and the 
ability of the giver, is gilded over and un- 
noticed. But the time of reckoning for all 
that comes when, tried and tired with dress- 
makers and seamstresses and shop-keepers, 
and the short-comings of bank-bills, the 
paraphernalia is finished at last, and the 
array is spread upon the side-tables up stairs, 
so as to make as much more imposing an ap- 
pearance than the last bride’s did as possi- 
ble, dnd to allow all the world opportunity 
to gauge the degree of friendship by the de- 
gree of costliness. Then, why Mrs. Mont- 


gomery Jones, with all her income, imagines | 


she can preserve consideration and escape 
mulcted only in an olive-fork, when Mr. Fitz 


. James Smith, with no income at all, sends a 


gold-lined punch-bowl; why Clara Brown, 


with an allowance from her father, dares to 


bring in one of her own insignificant water- 
colors, when Madeleine Grey, who has noth- 
ing but what she can gather from the music- 
lessons she givesin private, has sent, in silver- 
green bronze, that exquisite bird just light- 
ed on a bending rice stalk; and why Mary 
White, after all her professions of friendship, 
has sent nothing at all—then all these 
things resolve themselves into a sort of do- 
mestic Notes and Queries, and the future 


conduct toward these personages finds itself . 


more or less affected by the replies. 
Meanwhile, all very delightful as the re- 


-cipiency is, there has not yet intruded upon 


it the thought that the majority of these 
gifts are to be returned, in measure heaped 
up and running over, when the nuptial day 
comes round to the giver. It is, of course, 
delightful now to have the gold-lined punch- 
bowl; but suppose the private purse be 
cramped by-and-by, and the bridegroom, set- 
tled into a family man, have developed the 
least little stinginess in the world—or we 
will say carefulness—then, when Fitz James 
marries Madeleine, what is to be done f 
And this is but one side of the affair. 
What perplexity assails Mrs. Montgomery 
Jones when, with every dollar of her income 
laid out, and beset by importunate occa- 
sions for charity, she finds the wedding- 
cards of the new bride, and knows that they 
constitute a social demand quite as imperi- 
ous as that of the internal tax-gatherer, not 
exactly saying your money or your life, but 


ySur money or the cut direct! Why, too, 


does Mr. Fitz James Smith, with his due- 
bills staring him in the face, hesitate be- 
tween a pair of sugar spoons and the gold- 
lined panch-bowl? What emotions have 
fought out their battle in Clara Brown’s 
heart before she ventures to bring in her 
little water-color, and with the surplus of 
her allowance buy herself the hat and feath- 
er she feels absolutely necessary if she 
would be at ease when Mr. Fitz James 
Smith shall chance to look ber way! And 
how many times will Madeleine ‘ave to turn 
and to court-plaster her old silk before she 
can spare her toilette the price of that 
bronze bird again f 

And what do all these things mean? 
Simply that the custom has become an im- 





or meanness, and there is nobody willing to 
confess to either; and that there are few 
who have the courage to encounter the un- 
kind thought and unflattering opinion be- 
cause they can find a better use for their 
money. 

To such a pass has this pernicious practice 
come at last that behavior which once 
would have been thought to have set de- 
cency at defiance is its commoneat feature. 
We have known of cases where people, of 
whose intention in the matter there was 
doubt, have had what they were expected 
to give distinctly intimated to them; others 
where, when the requisite display was not 
to be had, a sister's jewels and silver were 
called into temporary use on the side-tables 
of the bride-chamber; and we have heard 
of instances, which our own experience has 
not yet verified, though we are prepared for 
any thing in the line, where jewelers have 
sent up salvers and baskets and spoons and 
ladles for inspection with a view to pur- 
chase, and which have been quietly returned 
after the wedding was over. Certainly a 
thing that is capable of such abuse should 
be regulated by some means or other, even 
if regulation require abolition. There is no 
justice or propriety that gives two young 
people the right to expect that their friends 
and acquaintances will furnish their houses 
for them with the luxurious belongings 
which they can not themselves provide— 


the crystal and silver to brighten their 


table, the pictures for their walls, the bronze 
and marble and china, the book-racks and 
portfolios and prints which are to beautify 
their rooms and give them the air of ele- 
gance that only such costly trifles can. The 


one conclusion must eventually take shape 


in all minds: if these young people can not 
afford such affairs for themselves, let them 
go without them, or remain single—cheap 
as they are, they cost too much; and it can 
not be in any right-minded condition of 
things that such splendid spoil, given with 
much the same feeling as a bill is paid the 
tax-collector, is preferred to the trivial trib- 
ute that costs little but love. 

Doubtless there are times when, a8 we 
have said, affection, sentiment, interest, all 
prompt the giver to make the gift something 
permanent and of value; but if that should 
ever be considered a liberty to be granted 
only to the few near and dear, while others 
must restrict their generous emotions to the 


sending of flowers for the decoration of the 


scene—flowers within almost every one’s 
reach—or to some other expression as sweet 
and simple, then we should think a great 
social reform had been inaugurated, and 
should look with more hope for the reform 
of other evils not quite so near the daily life 
and experience of our young people. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t pamlly Sralts. 


Y DEAR LOTHAIR,—We have spoken 
of many women: have I ever told you 
of Melusina? I am very sure that ydu must 
know her, although you have never told me 
so. I am very sure of it, because I never 
knew any body who did not know her; and 
yet, of all the host of her acquaintances, I 
have never known one who dared to speak 
with her of the family tradition. Indeed, 
she is as much the subject of the fate of the 
family as any arcestor; and every Satur- 
day— But I must not proceed too swiftly. 

Perhaps, after all, you do not know the 
family story. If not, you will find it elabo- 
rately told by the German genealogist, Tieck, 
and in a way that you will not forget, as you 
will nty narration. But‘the fact itself is very 
simple. The same kind of tradition is found 
in many of the first families, as I will tell 
you afterward. 

The first ancestress of Melusina of whom 
there is any record was a very beautiful 
woman who married a German nobleman. 
She had a curious beauty, for her eyes, al- 
though very soft and lovely, were of a pale 
sea green hue, and her hair floated on the 
wind like fine sea-grass upon the water, and 
her motion had an undulating grace that 
suggested the rippling sea. Her husband 
was the most fascinated and fondest of lov- 
ers. But sometimes, when she sat rocking 
one of her children in her arms and singing 
low lullabies, her voice was so strange, and 
sounded so like the sad hollow murmur of 
the ocean in solitary caves of the shore, that 
his heart ached with an inexplicable sor- 
row; and if he went to her and took her 
hand caressingly, her smile seemed to him 
like a gleam of sunset far, far over the ocean 
horizon. ‘“ What is it, Melusina ?” he asked. 
But she merely turned her eyes to him, as if 
she looked beyond him, and still she rocked, 
as if the waves heaved restlessly, and the 
low, sad murmur echoed in the caves of the 
shore. 

Her children were beautiful, and she loved 
them dearly. But she dressed them in soft 
green hues, that glimmered when they 
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beads about their necks, and herself wore a 
perfect pearl upon one finger. She walked 
with them in the woods, and when the wind 
blew through the pine-trees and made a 
surf-like sound she stopped and whispered 
to them, “ Do you hear it?” And they said, 





“Mamma, it is the sound of your songs.” 


And she answered, “‘ Dear children, it is the 
voice of the sea—calling, calling.” Then 
they passed on through the woods. And if 
you had seen them in the strange, bewilder- 
ing light and shade, the glimmering green 
of the softly undulating group, with the hair 
hanging upon their shoulders like sea-grass 
spread upon the smooth rocks, might have 
made vou think that you had seen a stream 
of sea water flowing through the wood, and 
vanishing before you knew that you saw. 

Every Saturday since her marriage Mel- 
usina withdrew to the garden and to the 
little bath-house that overhung the stream, 
and she prayed her husband so earnest- 
ly that he would sacredly respect her pri- 
vacy, and never himself seek nor permit the 
children to seek her on that day, that al- 
though “mother’s day,” as they called it, 
was from some vague, indefinable reason 
the saddest of the week, yet it was always 
respected. The father remained in his li- 
brary, and the children played far away 
from the bath-house in the garden. 

But, as years passed, this regular seclu- 
sion upon a certain day became intolerable 
to Melusina’s husband. Perhaps he com- 
plained; perhaps he showed some purpose 
of peering into her retreat. But with such 
passionate eagerness she besought him to 
respect her secret, for his own sake, for hers, 
for that of their precious children, and so 
vehemently she warned him that some aw- 
ful tragedy would follow his attempt to 
discover how she passed that day, that his 
tender heart yielded, and he still forbore. 
But the wonder grew upon him and became 
such a fear that his life was miserable. He 
had no thought but of this mystery. It 
hung like a spell over the household, and 
happiness was impossible. The children 
moved always as if in some terrible shadow, 
and life, with such a mystery, became insup- 
portable. And still, as if fearing, perhaps, 
that he would not much longer control his 
curiosity, Melusina as she looked at her 
husband became even more entrancingly 
beautiful and tender. He pressed her no 
more to tell the secret, and she no longer in 
words besought him to respect it. It was 
beyond audible entreaty. The appeal was 
speechless, but it wrung his heart. 

This could not last: and one Saturday in 
summer, just as the sun was setting, and 
all day Melusina had been away, her hus- 
band hurried into the garden and, aban- 
doned to an impetuous, Overpowering emo- 
tion, passed swiftly along to the garden- 
house over the stream. He looked through 
the blind, and there, sporting blithely in the 
water, he beheld his Meiusina—a mermaid! 
The instant that he saw her she knew it. 
It was as if his glance had been the sharp 
edge of an icy wind. She shivered, and 
looking at him, as he opened the door and en- 
tered the house, with wonder more than re- 
proach, she drifted slowly down the stream. 
He passed out of the house and ran along 
the bank; but swifter and farther she re- 
ceded: her eyes still fixed upon him with 
mournful surprise and with such tender 
love and longing that his heart stood still. 


He felt that she was gliding from him, hope- 


lessly and forever. She seemed to bend her 
lovely head in farewell—still farther and 
farther away. ‘Not for me, oh, Melusina, 
Melusina!” be cried to her in despair—“ not 
for me, but for our children! Return! re- 
turn!” No voice responded, only the fast- 
receding face still turned to him with yearn- 
ing fondness—and in a moment that too 
had vanished forever. 

This is the tradition of our Melusina’s 
family, and from that weird ancestress she 
came. There are other family traditions, I 
said, of the same kind. I remember to have 
told you of Felissa’s, whose ancestress was 
a white cat which had claws and ate birds 
and mice. And Lamia’s, too, you remem- 
ber. She is of a Greek family, and the first 
of the name gave a banquet to the philoso- 
pher, who looked steadily at her until she 
slunk down into a serpent and glided from 
the hall. Among our fellow-travelers there 
are descendants of all these great houses. 
I think that we all know Melusinas and Fe- 
lissas and Lamias: the women with terrible 
secrets, who are not what they seem. 

I have seen the beautiful Melusina en- 
chanting a circle of friends, full of courtesy 
and kindness and wit and accomplishment ; 
so fair and fascinating that every man won- 
dered at her husband’s happiness in having 
a@ wife so incomparable, and every woman 
was disarmed by her sweetness and mod- 
esty. But as I have watched that hus- 
band I have seen an anxious, wistful, mel- 
ancholy look in his eyes as he gazed at his 
magnificent Melnusina—a look of curiosity 
and wonder and donbt. At first it seemed 


fear the gitt would have scant grace allowed | bosition; that not to give implies poverty | moved, and she hung necklaces of coral and | to me unkind, as if mm looking at ‘a night- 
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blooming cereus we should only wonder 
whether there might not be a worm coiled 
in all that beauty. But it was not unkind. 
The Melusina that we saw, gracious, gentle, 
thoughtful, bewitching, was not the only 
Melusina. The lovely woman had her gar- 
den-house and her Saturday seclusion. It 
was long and long respected, but at length 
the husband looked and beheld the secret 
that she would not tell—the secret which 
changed all. If it was sad that the old 
Melusina should be a mermaid, is it less so 
that her descendant should be an opium- 
eater? If the strange enchantment of the 
water made her alien to her husband and 
her children, so that, with all that should 
make life lovely and contented, there was 
unhappiness inexpressible, do you think that 
the other enchantment is less destructive ? 
I believe that the husband of the Melusina 
of to-day would prefer the older fate—that 
he would more gladly know that sometimes 
his wife must be a mermaid than an opium- 
eater. . 

With Felissa it is the same. Perhaps you 
think that the family traditions reach back 
into the age of fairy. So they do; but 
when, pray tell me, did that age end? If 
this is not fairy-land, and if we are not fa- 
mniliar with fairies, then there was never 
such an age, and nobody ever knew them. 
Mra. Howitt’s little Mary saw them on the 
Caldon Low, but our little Marys can see 
them without going so far. If it is a fairy 
story that a little white cat became a prin- 
cesa, and used to jump up on the breakfast- 
table and lap the cream, and sat for whole 
hours before a hole under the door, and once 
sprang from her seat at the head of her ta- 
ble at a royal dinner and leaped upon all 
fours upon a little mouse that was running 
across the floor—if, I say, this is a fairy sto- 
ry, is it any less so that the pretty Felissa, 
who graduated at Mrs. Toppem’s, and who 
has every grace and accomplishment of her 
sex, and is one of the most piquant young 
women in society, should lose her temper 
in her kitchen, and put up her back at her 
cook, and actually scratch the face of her 
poor little nurse? Fairy stories! Why, it 
would certainly seem to me much more re- 
markable that the soft and gentle Felissa 
should claw her maid than that she should 
sit upon the breakfast-table and lap cream. 
When I want fairy tales I do not go to the 
books—I go into my neighbors’ houses. 

I suppose the truth is, my dear Lothair, 
that gloves and lace and silk and chignons 
and diamonds and paniers and waltzing 
and flirting and shopping do not make a cat 
any less a cat, nor asnake lessasnake. And 
if the woman to whom you now pay your 
vows was born of the sea and is a mermaid 
by nature, however you may mutually love, 
and however happy you may be, sometimes 
she will steal away and blithely sport in her 
native element. Our journey is very mys- 
terious, dear comrade, and so are our fellow- 
travelers. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LOOSE POLONAISES. 


HE loose polonaise illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern will 
be farnished, is a favorite garment for midsum- 
mer wear. This sacque-shaped over dregs is 
easily made, as it is very simple, and when prop- 
erly draped has an air of style about it not al- 
ways seen in more elaborate garments. It may 
be made of any material, but is especially appro- 
priate for thin fabrics. When of transparent 
wash goods, made up without lining, such as 
batiste, Swiss muslin, or organdy, the darts in 
front are dispensed with, and the fullness is al- 
lowed to fall naturally under the belt, with which 
it is worn; when grenadine, Chambery or dam- 
ask gauze, or half-transparent challie is used, a 
dart may be taken in front, and the waist ae 
be lined with silk, or else it is worn over a sil 
corsage. The back has a seam down the mid- 
dle, and is without side bodies. The fullness 
over the tournure is very slight, the extra fullness 
necessary for the skirt being added a short dis- 
tance below the belt. ‘Ihis gives the stylish ef- 
fect so popular in the Marguerite polonaise. 
The draping is of the simplest kind, consisting 
of a deep fold in the middle seam where the fall- 
ness is added, while the entire length of the side 
seam is gathered up by a strap pendent from the 
belt. The front is buttoned its entire length, or 
else fastened by bows. A collar or double ruffle 
finishes the neck. The sleeves are sabot shape, 
with narrow ruffles for plain goods and wider 
ruffles for more dressy materials. ‘i 
A belt of three or four overlapping folds of 
faille, with a sash in irregular loops on the side, 
is worn with handsome polonaises. This belt is 
slightly pointed behind by taking a seam down 
the middle of the back, giving the long-waisted 
nce now so desirable. The sash is worn 
‘at the side, either directly over the side seam, 
or else half-way between that and the seam in 
the middle of the back. The material for sash- 
es is very wide faille ribbon of solid color or in 
- two shades, or else the Dolly Varden sashes of 
dull grounds strewn with brocaded flowers of 
brilliant hues. ° Ribbons with scalloped and 
fringed edges are new, nnd many are elabo- 
rately embroidered with floss of a darker shade. 
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Watered ribbons, called the Legion-of- Honor 
ribbons, are popular abroad for sashes. Very 
handsome scarf sashes are made of a width of 
faille cut in two lengthwise. Black or leaf brown 
velvet ribbon a quarter of a yard wide makes a 
stylish sash for batiste and muslin polonaises. 
A simple belt of morocco, or of red, brown, or 
black Russia leather, is worn with plain linen 
polonaises for morning or traveling costume. 
Black ribbed felt ribbon with a heavy jet buckle 
is worn for mourning. 

The neat “ English seam” without raw edges 
should be used for the seams of thin garments. 
To make this the garment is first run together 
with the seam on the right side, as though it 
were to be worn with the wrong side out. The 
edges are then pared closely, the garment is 
turned, and is securely stitched by a machine on 
the wrong side, thus covering the rough seam. 
This is far neater than ‘ felling,” facing, or bind- 
ing the seams, and, besides, is less work. 

Grenadines with stripes, polka dots, or the 
damask figures are more stylish for polonaises 
than plain goods. A suit made like the illus- 
tration on the first page is of gray damask 
gauze over a gray silk skirt. The gauze is all 
of one shade, with a chintz figure in satin; the 
trimming is a bias ruffle edged with wide crimped 
fringe. A pleating of Malines tulle and Valen- 
ciennes trims the neck, and is placed inside the 
sleeve. ‘The belt’ and sash are of faille. On 
the lower skirt is a bias flounce of the gauze 
three-eighths of ayard deep. This gauze is very 
fashionable, and costs $3 a yard. A sky blue 
Chambéry gauze polonaise is trimmed with three 
lapping bias folds and a ruffle. Above these is 
a shell ruche made of a bias ruffle, bound, laid 
in double box-pleats at intervals, with the mid- 
die pleat caught back flatly. This was made 
without lining, and will be worn over a blue silk 
slip. A polonaise of black grenadine with inch- 
wide stripes of satin is trimmed with a bias 
ruffle of the same, edged with guipure lace. 
The skirt has many narrow bias ruffles. A 
Swiss muslin polonaise, striped with insertions 
of Valenciennes, has a Nile green sash, and 
will be worn over a dress of faille of the same 
i shade. A polonaise of écra batiste with 
arge brown polka dots has a brown velvet sash, 
and will be worn with a brown silk skirt; this 
garment may also be worn over a black silk 
skirt; it is then accompanied by bows and sash 
of black velvet. A very dressy vet inexpensive 

lonaise is of black Spanish net, trimmed with 
Spanish blonde lace in leaf pattern. ‘This is 
worn with a lavender sash over a ruffled dress 
of lavender faille. 

Suits of linen lawn, striped cambric, and the 
plainest prints are made up with these belted 
polonaises. By way of trimming, the edge of 
the polonaise is cut in leaf or Gothic points of 
rather bold dimensions, and bound with the ma- 
terial or with worsted braid of the color of the 
figure in the goods. As this braid shrinks, it 
should be dipped in boiling water and dried rap- 
idly before it is used. The skirt of the suit has 


. a straight scantily gathered flounce, three-eighths 


of a yard wide, with the lower edge cut in leaf 
points and bound. ‘Two flat rows of braid are 
stitched on the upper edge to conceal the seam 
and form a heading. 


FICHU-BLOUSES. 


The fancy for belted blouses has brought 
about the becoming style of lapping the front of 
the corsage across the bust from right to left in 
fichu fashion. Sometimes a narrow fichu of 
folds is used to give the same effect. Polonaises 
are also lapped diagonally from the neck to the 
edge-of the skirt, like the redingotes of a year 

0. 
oe NEW WHITE BLOUSES. 

There is a new and pretty way of making the 
white blouses now so much worn with double 
skirts of colored goods. ‘The back of this gar- 
ment is the regular box-pleated blouse, with 
three wide box - pleats held at the waist by a 
drawing string; the front is a plain blouse, with- 
out pleats (except the one necessary wide pleat 
for buttons), and over this front is a short jacket 
front rounded off in Zouave shape. This is sewed 
in at the shoulder and side seams. The edge 
points below the belt. Victoria lawn is‘the ma- 
terial for such blouses. A narrow side-pleated 
ruffle edges the Zouave front, the collar, and the 
coat sleeves. ‘This combination of a sacque and 
pleated blouse is the prettiest of all the belted 
waists yet introduced. Such a blouse, with two 
skirts of black silk, is a favorite dress for break- 
fast. 

THE FAN WAIST. 

The fan waist is also used for grenadines and 
other thin goods of solid color. This is a 
blouse formed entirely of tacks an inch wide, 
near together, and all turned one way, like side 
pleating. This gives the effect of stripes, and 
is very pretty with kilt- pleated skirts, The 
belted corsages now in vogue are cool-looking 
and becoming, but ladies should avoid drawing 
the belt tightly, as slender waists are still tabooed 
by fashion. 

VARIETIES, 

Striped stockings are brought out to wear with 
the low shoes or buskins called Newport ties. 
They have hair stripes of blue, brown, black, or 
even scarlet, at intervals of an inch, passing 
around the stocking. Ladies of refinement ob- 
ject to snch gay hosiery, and prefer the plain 
unbleached Balbriggan. The striped stocking, 
therefore, will not be adopted for the city and 
street, but will appear occasiona!ly in the house, 
and in the country with Dolly Varden costumes. 
Parisian ladies are wearing silk stockings color- 
ed to match the costume. 

Slippers of gray or brown linen are intro 
duced for the house. They are of Marie An- 
toinette shape. Buttoned boots of écru linen to 
match the dress are reported oe abroad. Col- 














ored ribbon bows are now worn with black kid 
slippers. They are oval, and are made up of 
shell-shaped loops. 

A Dolly Varden bathing suit is the last fancy. 
The costume is of chintz-figured flannel, the 
shoes are of white duck wrought with a bright 
color, and the cap is of white oiled silk stamped 
with chintz figures. 

White veils are fashionable in Paris. They 
are made of plaia white tulle, or else tulle dotted 
with black. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mesdames Switzer; and Geprey ; and Messrs. 
ScHMAUDER; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 
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PERSONAL. 


THERE are bushels of Pecks in the ministry 
of the Methodist Church. At the head is JEssz 
T., recently elevated to the episcopacy. Behind 
him are twenty other Pecks (of one and the 
same family) in the itinerant ranks. In the mat- 
ter of preaching, all these Pecks give good Gos- 
pel measure. 

—The gentlemen of the Boston Jubilee or- 
chestra, eight hundred and twenty-nine in num- 
ber, are said to be very much pleased with 
Strauss and his manner of conducting, and 
have amicably agreed to overlook his little ec- 
cenotricities of manner. 
spires them at once, and that they can play with 
facility under his baton. He is much surprised 
at the efficiency of our orchestras. He came 
here with the idea—which all foreign musicians 
have on coming to America—that there is noth- 
ing here worth listening to. . 

—FLotow has written a new opera, called 
‘*Lombre,” which has lately been sung in Flor- 
ence and Turin with success. 

—Mr. HENRY GirrorD, who died a few days 
since in Syracuse in the seventy-firet year of his 


"age, built the first salt vat ever put up in that 
c 


ty. Now the manufacture of sult is the great 
business of the place, and has caused Syracuse to 
grow from a little village to a large and prosper- 
ous city. 

—Some months since a well-known gentleman 
of Boston said to Father CLEVELAND, ‘If you 
live to be 100 years old, I am going to make 
you a present of $100.”’ Father CLEVELAND re- 
plied, “Give me your check or the money now, 
and I will discount the interest.’’ The old gen- 
fon intellects were sound in that direc- 

on. 

—The coronation of Prince Cassa, the new 
King of Ethiopia, was a work of considerable 
time, much shooting, and t eating. It re- 
quired a fortnight to finish it up. First there 
was a grand review, at which Abyssinian 

riests were present as spectators. Next day 

assa made his solemn entry into the cathedral 
of Axum, where the coronation ceremony was 
gone through. At the termination of this he 


' repaired to a palace which he had had specially 


built for the occasion, and mounted the throne, 
leading up to which were twelve stepe, wearing 
the crown upon his head. At this moment the 
company were 80 overjoyed as to be unable to 
restrain themselves, and began disc ng fire- 
arms in the throne-room, much to the delight 
apparently of the new monarch, but to the det- 
riment of the ceiling, if not of the nerves of 
any delicately organized Ethiopians. The close 
of the rejoicing will, however, in the eyes of 
Americans, atone for the somewhat barbaric 
nature of the previous proceedings. The eatin 
and drinking lasted three consecutive days, an 
during the whole of this time the king remained 
in the room. The people entered by relays of 
400 at a time, and the carnival did not end until 
4000 head of cattle and-500 hives of honey used 
in the preparation of hydromel had been con- 
sumed. 

—One of the most profitable patents ever 
issued in this country was to Mr. Burpen, of 
Troy, for horseshoes, the profits of which are 
already said to have exceeded $11,000,000. 

—Boston people calculate that the greatest 
vocal success at the Jubilee was Madame Levut- 
NER, whose tones are said to be purer and 
stronger than have been heard there for many 
years. Already two or three musical managers 
are making efforts to secure her for the coming 
season. e is a native of Vienna, about thirty- 
three years of age, and is prima donna for life at 
the Leipsic opera-house—an en ment which 
accounts for her being but Iittle known in 
America. Her most notable triumpbs have 
been wen in Leipsic, although she-has also sung 
in Vienna and in other cities with the same dis- 
tinguished success. Her rendering of the rdle 
of the Queen of Night, in ‘‘ Die Zauberflote,”’ is 
pronounced one of the greatest lyrical perform- 
ances of the present generation. 

—Mrs. GREELEY is said to be unable to walk, 
and in such poor health as to give Mr. GREELEY 
great anxiety about her. 

—JOHN SEIBERLING, of Lynnville, Pennsyl-. 
vania, is the oldest postmaster ‘in the United 
States, having held that office continuously for 
fifty-two years and a quarter. 

—SHEEHAN, the sculptor, is making a up 
of statuary in FECHTER’s new theatre, Four- 
teenth Street, representing Poetry, ee tRne 
Sculpture, Commerce, and Music, which w | 
adorn the exterior of the building. The cast- 
ings will be bronze, after the style of the Dz 
GROOT -VANDERBILT medallion, at a cost of 


000. 
—Speaking of Madame Lucca, who comes 
hither in the autumn, an English critical author- 
ity says: ‘‘ Her action is warmer and more tragic 
than that of Nitsson; her singing has more 
ion and enthusiasm, is fuller of vividness 
and vitality; less like a splendid statue of 
ice; brilliant, scintillating, reflecting every pas- 
sion of lyrical drama, but possessed of none. 
As a consequence, her style is more sympathet- 
ic, and exacts an equal sympathy from the au- 
dience.”’ 

—A Paris journal, alluding to the marriage 
this month of Miss Nitsson to M. AUGUSTE 
Rovzeavup, says he is ‘‘un jeune financier Pa- 
risien,”’ and nephew of Admiral Bosso, and that 
the prima donna will continue her lyric career. 
The wedding-trip will be to Sweden. 

—Sir Ricnarp WALLACE, the gentleman who 
has done so much for the poor of Paris, pur- 
chased lately, at the sale of the Baroness RoELL, 
Amsterdam, a ‘‘ Woody Landscape in Guel- 
ders,”’ OBBENA, for 45,000 florins; also a 
“Portralt of a Woman,” by NerscHeR. The 


we 


They say that he in-- 
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‘Interior of a Church,” by E. pg Witt, real- 
ized 27,000 florins; a ‘‘Sea-viece,’? by W. Van 
DE VELDE, sold to Mr. Hottowar for 40,500 
florins; Van Drcx’s portrait of HENRI Lipret, 
organist of the cathedral at Antwerp, 18,000 
florins; a ‘*‘ Waterfall,” by J. RUYSDAEL, sold, 
to the Musée at Antwerp, for 25,000 florins. 

—Joun H. Surgattr has been married to Miss 
VicTORINE HuNtTsR, of Montgomery County, 
Maryland. 

—Madame De Noatuzs, wife of the new 
French minister to Washington, is said to be a 
lady of great personal attractions and most fas- 
cinating manners. 

—No actress who has appeared in the United 
States wears so many gems a8 JANAUSCHEK. At 
one of her recent performances the stock she 
exhibited was worth $120,000, a single ring pre- 
sented to her by the Emperor of Austria being 
worth $28,000. 

—‘'Double and quits’’ might well have been 
a favorite expression of MosEs and AARON WIL- 
cox, who were born on the same day, married 
sisters, were partners in business at Twinsburg, 
Ohio, which is called after them, died on the 
same day, and were buried in the same grave. 

—MAnIe A. PrppIn {s one of those remarkable 
women whuv are occasionally produced in Ver- 
mont. She dwells in Winooski, at the age of 
ninety-nine years; has been the mother of twen- 
ty-three children, eight of whom survive, and 
two hundred and twenty descendants have lived 
to bless the day when the old original PIPPrIn 
plucked up the courage to ‘‘pop,”’ and become 
the partner of her joys. 

—Bishop WI. rams, of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, has translated the Four Gospels and 
the Prayer-Book into the Japanese tongue. He 
has lately visited Japan, and organized a school 
for boys at Osaka, which he has placed under the 
charge of the Rev. ARTHUR R. Morris, the mis- 
sionary of the Protestant Episcopal Church at 
that ¥ ace. 

—We learn from a recent English publication, 
‘Representative Actors,’’ that ‘Colonel LEN- 
ox, of New York,” is the possessor of a sat 
famous picture by Sir JosHua REYNOLDS, entl- 
tled ‘‘St. Cecilia and the Angels.’’ The original 
of the figure of 8t. Cecilia is Mra. BrLLINGTON, 
who, in her time, was said to be the finest vocal- 
ist England had produced. She was taken at 
full length, with a choir of angels fluttering 
around and making music to her voice. Haypn 
called on REYNOLDS one Gay, and found her sit- 
ting for her portrait. Having looked at it for 
some moments attentively, he said, ‘‘It is very 
like—a very fine Itkeness. But there is a strange 
mistake: you have painted her listening to the 
angels; you ought to have represented the angels 
listenin toher.”’ Mrs. BILLINGTON was 60 much 
charmed by this compliment that she sprang 
from her seat and threw her fair arms around 
his neck. 

—At the age of one hundred and twelve, old 





‘JOHN CASTEEL is dead. The decease occurred 


at Ep Justice's, in Kentucky, on the 12th of. 
May. He had been married seven times. Good 
name for a map so much married. 

—The Earl of Portsmouth has the honor of 
being the collateral representative of Sir Isaac 
NEwrTon, and he has generously offered to the 
University of Cambridge all the papers of Sir 
Isaac relating to scientific subjects which his 
lordship has inherited. The gift is prompted 
by the feeling that these papers will be more 
fitly deposited in the library of the university 
of which Sir Isaac was so distinguished an or- 
nament than in his lordship’s muniment-room. 

—In Mr. CLark RussE_b’s new work, ‘‘ Rep- 
resentative Actors,’’ mention is made of CHARLES 
Dignum, an eminent singer, who flourished about 
a hundred years ago. Before he turned vocalist 
he was a tailor. Heand Moses KEan (uncle of 
EpMUND KEawn), who had also been a tailor, were 
one day together, when CHARLES BANNISTER 

assed with a friend. ‘I never see those two 

ellows ore said BANNISTER, ‘‘ without 

thinking of one of SHAKSPEARE’S plays.’’ ‘‘ And 
what is that?’ asked the friend. ‘‘‘ Measure 
for Measure,’’’ answered BANNISTER. 

—Noblemen in England, whose estates are en- 
tailed, are not apt to have the kindliest feelings 
for those who are next in the line of succession, 
and therefore supposed to be not unwilling to 
step into ‘dead men’s shoes.” This, however, 
was not the case with the late Duke of Bedford, 
a painfully shy man, who with every appliance — 
of wealth, and the highest social status, posi- 
tively refused to enter society. Not only did he 
intrust the general oversight of his estates. to 
his nephew and heir, Mr. Hastines Russe 
but gave him an income of $40,000 a year, an 
placed Woburn Abbey at his disp for the 
autumn months, and ged him to ask any 

ests he pleased, all expenses being paid by the 

uke. 

—Mr. James RussEi__ LOWELL is 
to spend a couple of years. Eby. ave no poet 
in the Old World capable of putting into rhyth- 
mic lingo the fun, satire, Peeeboe and humor 
of politics contained in the ‘‘ Biglow Papers.”’ 

—Boston is Decne more and more famous 
for the frequency and liberality of its bequests 
to benevolent institutions. The late JoHn Rep- 
MAN at the time of his death named the Massa- 
whusetts General Hospital as his residuary lega- 
tee. It was then ALE eee that this would 
give it perhaps $50,000. The income from the 
estate has for many years exceeded the amount 
to be paid under the will to the legatees. The 
death of Mr. ReEpMAN’s son has brought the es- 
tate to a settlement, and the treasurer of the 
hospital has been placed in possession of the 
balance, amounting to 000. 

—In an extended notice of the late Lord DaL- 
LING, the London Saturday Review says that ‘‘he 
made the most of himself, and he probably pass- 
ed a pleasant life. Diplomatic employment, es- 
pecially in the higher ranks of the profession, 
though it is not unattended by drawbacks, 
seems to possess great attractions of its own. 
Eminent soldiers and sailors have been known 
to prefer diplomatic appointments to high pre- 
ferment in their own professions ; and it is nat- 
urally desirable to frequent on equal terms the 
highest society, and to be engaged in dignified 
transactions which occasion toe to t 
affairs. Except in his Spanish misadventure, 
Lord DaLLInG was never connected with any 
conspicuous failure. His literary pretensions 
procured him a certain reputation for ability 
outside the limits of his profession, and his 
own experience provided him with interesting 
subjects. Although he never attained greatncss 
or considernble political importance, his death 
may fairly entigle him to a passing notice.” 
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Figs. 3 and 4.— 
Pornt Lace INsER- 
tions. ‘These insertions 
are worked with point lace 
braid, and in the stitches shown 
SRS y lee BX say 4 ING by the illustrations. Work the 
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dle through the foun- 
dation, however. Work 
the lace stitches with fine 
- white thread as shown by the 
illustration. Directions for work- 
ing all the stitches used in point x 
lace embroidery were given in Har- << 
per’s Bazar, Vol. I1I., No.-11. ? 
Fig. 2.— Porst Lace Mepaturon. 
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low-cases, etc. ‘Io make the border shown by Fig. 5 first baste the 
two pieces of point lace braid, which edge the narrow border worked 
in point de reprise and twisted stitch, on a four-cornered piece of 
cambric or linen of the requisite size, and fasten them on one side 
with button-hole stitches and on the other side with overhand 
stitches, as shown by the illustration. Cut away the material dn- 
derneath the braid. In connection with the embroidered part fin- 
ished thus far, work the scallops in point lace embroidery as shown 
by the illustration. For the border shown by Fig. 6 transfer the 
design shown by the illustration to a piece of the material of the 
requisite size, and sew on narrow point lace braid, following the 
outlines. Along the inner and outer outline of the border work the 
edge trimming shown by Fig. 13, page 1, Supplement to Harper's 





















Fig. 3.—Satmon Gros Grain, BLack 
Vetvet, AND Brack Lace Bow 
FOR THE Harr. 





ing lace stitches. 


broidery. 


GUIPURE 
AND EDGING. 
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worked on a 


cumference with 
thread — the 





Fig. 10.—MANNER OF HEM-STITCHING 
Cravat Bow, Fic. 9.—FUuULv Size. 
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Fig. 7.—Crire pe Cuine, Lace, aND VELVET 
Cravat Bow.—[See Fig. 6.] 


netting, and Fig. 8 in diagonal netting. Darn the finished 
netted foundation in point de toile, point d’esprit, and point 
de reprise as shown by the illustration; the insertions 
Figs. 7 and 9 are also ornamented with wheels. For the 
crossed thread bars and the stems stretch a coarse thread 
each, and work on it as described above. The insertion 
Fig. 8 is button-hole stitched on the outer edges. For 
the edging Fig. 10 work a strip of the requisite width in 
straight netting, darn it in point d’esprit and point de re- 
prise in the design shown by the illustration, and ornament 





5.—Lizac Gros GRAIN AND BLACK 
VeLvet Bow FoR THE Harr. 


Bazar, No. 11, Vol. II., and the remain- 
Finally, button-hole 
stitch the small scallops of the inner edge 
trimming on the material; cut away the 
edge of the material underneath the em- 



















Figs. 7-10. —NEtTeD 
INSERTIONS 
The in- 
sertions Figs. 7-9 are 
netting 
mesh half an inch in cir- 
white 
insertions 
Figs. 7 and 9 in straight 


Fig. 2.—Rose-coLorep Gros Grain AND Biack VELVET Rippon 
Cravat Bow.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1.—Rose- 
COLORED GROS 
GRAIN AND BLack 
Vetvet Bow 
FOR THE Harr. 

[See Fig. 2.] 
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Brack VELVET NECKLACE 
WITH STEEL SPANGLES. 


table-covers. 


Fig. 8.—Mavve Gros Grain Bow ror 
THE Harr. 





Fig. 4.—Green Gros Gratn, BLack 
VELVET, AND Brack Lac” Bow 


Fig. 6.—Crérr pr CHINE, 
Lack, anp VELveT Bow FoR 
THE Hatr.—[See Fig. 7. } 


ored or white linen cambric, satin, 
etc., they make pretty tidies and 
For all the squares 
work, first, the foundation in straight 
netting, 
‘darn it with white 
thread, not too fine, 
in point d'esprit, point 
de reprise, and point 
de toile as shown by 
the illustration. In 
working the Floren- 
tine guipure square, 
one-half of which is 





it besides with wheels. The pointed three-cornered 
figures are worked in button-hole stitch. On the under 
edge button-hole stitch the foundation in points a: shown 
by the illustration, in doing which form single picots at 
regular intervals, and cut away the project'ng netted 
foundation. ‘Then border the pointed edge with button- 
hole stitch scallops, which are also ornamented \ ith 
picots. 

Fig. 11.—Netrep Gureure Founpatiox. For this 
foundation work, first, with white thread on a netting 
mesh half an inch in circumference a piece of the requi- 
site size in straight netting. Darn this foundation with 
thread in point de reprise, observing the illustration, 
Finally, stretch the thread bars between the design 
figures and work the wheels. 

Figs. 12-14.—Netrep Guirvre Squares. These 
squares are partly suitable for trimming lingerie and for 
covering toilette cushions. When set together with 
strips of material, for instance, with strips of écru-col- 


FOR THE HAIR. 
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and then 


RIBBON OF CRAVAT 
Bow, Fie. 9. 


Fig. 9.—Hem-stircHep Brack Gros Gratn CRAVAT 


Bow.—[See Figs. 10 and 11. ] 


shown by Fig. 13, first darn the corresponding rows of holes 
in point de toile and work the wheels, then work the wound 
thread bars in the middle of the square, and. the bars in 
point de reprise. 
stitches, as shown by the illustration, at the same time work- 
ing the picots (see Fig. 42, page 1, Supplement to Harper's 
Bazar, No. 11, Vol. III.). The outer three rows of holes 
are darred in mosaic point stitch, as shown by the illustra- 


Edge the rows of holes with button-hole 








Fig. 11.—MANNER OF FOLDING 
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tion. Cut away the netted foundation between 
the Lutton-hole stitched rows of holes. For the 
crossed bars of the square, Fig. 14, stretch two 
coarse threads each lengthwise above the netted 
foundation in the direction shown by the illustra- 
tion, and darn them in point de reprise as shown 
by the illustration, in doing which pass the needle 
through the netted foundation. In a similar 
manner work the larger leaves of the illustration 
each on three threads. For the stems of the 
smaller leaf border stretch one thread each, and 
on it work in straight half-polka stitch, in doing 
which also surround the netted threads of the 


foundation. 


Cravat Bows and Bows for the Hair, 
Figs. 1-11. 


Gee illustrations on page 477. 


atrations, Figs. 1-11, show a large variety of 

ceavat Si and ‘bows for the hair of lace, gros grain, 

and velvet ribbon. It must be observed that bows for 

the hair are worn with very long ends of late, and that 

bows made of oe - n or watered and black 
n are vor. 

Merce and S - Ross soononnn Gros Grav AND 

Biaox Ve.vet Rrspon Bow rox tae Hate, ann Cra- 

vat Bow. The bow shown by . 1 consists of one 
* loop three inches and a quarter long and one loop 

two inches and a half long, a pleated knot, and an 
end of rose-colored pros grain. The loops and the 
knot are cut on the bias, and are hem-stitched on the 
- outer edges three-eighthe of an inch wide on the out- 

side to aimulate a binding. The end, which is two 
inches and Seven rienine wide and six inches and 
soven-eighths long, is cut straight, of double material 
(folded through the middle), and is raveled out on the 
under edge two inches and seven-eighths deep, the 
threads Shing knotted together in fringe late as 
shown by the illustration. The bow is finished by a 
loop two inchee and a half long, an end six inches 
and seven-eighths long, and two ends each sixteen 
inches long of black velvet ribbon an inch and three- 
quarters wide. The loops and ends are eet on a stiff 
lace foundation, which is furnished with a hair-pin 
for fastening the bow. Fig. 3 shows a cravat bow to 
match the bow for the hair. 

Fig. 8 —SaLwon Guos Gram, BLaok VELVET, ann 
Brack Laos Bow ror rar Hare. For this bow cut 
of salmon grain ribbon two inches and three- 

uarters wide one loop four inches and seven-eighths 
ion , one loop two inches and a long, one end 
twelve inches and a half long, and one end fifteen 

inches and a quarter long; the latter is raveled out on 
the under end two inches and a half long, and the 
other end is sloped off. Then arrange two loops each 
two inches and seyen-eighths long of black velvet rib- 
bon two inches and a half wide, and fasten all the 
loope and ends on a small square stiff lace founda- 
tion as shown by the illustration. The bow is finished 
by gathered black IAce an inch and uarters 
wide, which is sewed on in the shape of a ro- 
sette, and an end of black lace seven inches and sev- 
en-eighths long. This end consists of a piece of lace 
ache eke inches and three-quarters long, which is 
folded double, crosswise, gathered from the fold toa 
length of an inch and three-quarters, and the remain- 
der joined on the straight sides that come er. A 
pleated velvet knot covers the seam made by sewing 
on the loops and ends. The cravat bow to match the 
bow for the hair is arranged in a similar manner, but 
withont the long enda 

Fig. 4—Green Gros Grane anp Biack Laor Bow 
FOR THR ee roe trey pow arrange on cue of 
green gros n ches and a - long 
and two inches and three-quarters wide, on one side, 
in close double box-pleats half an inch wide, to a 
length of four inches and a half, and sew this pleated 
piece of ribbon on a semicircular stiff lace foundation, 
an inch and a half in diameter, half an inch from the 
rounded outer edge of the foundation. Cover this 
half rosette with gathered black lace two inches wid 
as shown by the illustration; then fasten an end 
lace eight inches long, like that of the bow shown by 
Fig. 8, an end of the green gros grain ribbon referred 
to sixteen inches long, a loop four inches long and a 
aoc two inches and a half long of similar ribbon, and 
a short loop and pleated knot of black velvet ribbon 
on the foundation. This knot covers the seam of all 
the loops and ends. The cravat bow to match is made 
in a stmilar manner. 

Fig. 5.—Litao Gros Gram ann Biaok VELvet Bow 
For THE Harz. The half rosette, the lighter loops, and 
the knot of this bow are of lilac gros grain cut bias; 
the knot and loops are hem-stitched on the outside 
three-eighths of an inch wide to simulate a Danang 


ca i ee ee eee eee 








The rosette consists of a bias strip of gros n 
twenty inches long and an inch and seven-eighths 
wide, which is raveled out on one side half an inch 
wide, box-pleated closely on the other side to a length 
of four inches, and sewed on a semicircular stiff lace 
foundation. The bow is finished by a loop three inch- 
es long and two loops each two inches and a quar- 
ter long of black velvet ribbou an inch and t uar- 
ters wide, one end eleven inches and a soeter ong, 
and one end twelve inches and seven-eighths long of 
similar ribbon. Set a hair-pin on the under side of 
- the foundation for fastening the bow. Cravat bow 
arranged in a similar manner, with short ends. 


Figs. 6 and 7.—Crtrsr pr Carne, Laog, AND VELVET 


Risson Bow ror tHe Harr, anp Cravat Bow. The 
bow for the hair consists of a half rosette, opens 
fringed ends of red crepe de Chine. For the half ro- 
sette cut a strip of crépe de Chine twelve inches long 
and two inches wide, hem-stitch it on one side a quar- 
ter of an inch, wide on the outside, and edge it along 
the fold with black lace seven-eighths of an inch wide; 
arrange the other side of the strip in close box-pleats 
to a length of an inch and uarters, and sew it 
on a stiff lace foundatiog. Besides this fasten one 
end nine inches and three-qnarters long, and one end 
twelve inches long of black velvet ribbon an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and two ends of crépe de Chine 
on the stiff lace feundation. The shorter crépe de 
Chine end is three-. rnered, four inches and seven- 
eighths long on the straight sides, and raveled out 
there three-quarters of an inch wide. Fold the two 
upper corners of this triangle on the outeide in snch 
& manner that they overlap each other seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, and then pleat the bias side of this 

art. The longer end consists of a piece of crépe de 

hine eight inches long and five inches wide, which is 
raveled out four inches long on ene end, folded length- 
wise through the middle, and joined on the sides; the 
fringe threads are knotted ther as shown by the 
illustration. The bow is finished by two short loops 
of de Chine, an end of lace ope inches long, 
and a knot of black velvet ribbon. g. T shows the 
cravat bow to match the bow for the hair. 

Nee ce te Gros Gram Bow rok tHe Harr. 
This bow is made of a three-cornered piece of mauve 
gros grain twenty-five inches and th uarters lon 
on the lon edge and fourteen inches wide in the mid- 
dle. Both side corners are rounded off slightly. This 
piece is hemmed all around half an inch wide, gathered 
closely in the middle, and arranged in two loops each 
three inches and a quarter long, and two ends aix 
inches and a half long each, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Set the piece thus arranged on a foundation of 
etiff lace and black silk an inch wide and two inches 
and a quarter long, and cover it with a narrow pleated 
knot. On the of the foundation set two pieces 
of elastic cord, the ends of which are furnished with 
a button and loop for fastening the bow. 

Figs. 9-11.—Hzm-strtonzep BLaok Gros Gram Rrs- 
Bow Cravat Bow. This bow consists of loops and 
ends of black gros grain ribbon two inches and three- 

uarters wide. The loops are hetn-stitched through 

e middle and the ends two inches and seven-eighths 
from the under end. To make each hem-stitch seam 
draw out the crosswise threads seven-eighths of an 
inch wide at the corresponding points, and sew up the 
free lengthwise threads in the middle with fine black 
silk, as shown by Fig. 10. Theribbon for the loops is 
laid in a fold in the middle of the hem-stitch seam, so 


every hand, and joyfully assented to. 
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that the points shown by Figs. 9 and 11 are formed. 
The ends are finally raveled out an inch and seven- 
eighths wide. 


Black Velvet Necklace with Steel Spangles. 
: See illustration on page 477. 


Nerox.aogs of this kind are made of colored or black 
velvet ribbon and spangles of steel, bronze, etc. The 
nee consists of black velvet ribbon, steel spangies, 
and a steel croes. The ribbon which encircles the 
neck is an inch wide and a yard and a quarter long: 
on the middle part of the ribbon, nine inches an 
three-quarters long, and on the ends sew the spangles 
referred to as shown by the illustration. In the mid- 
dle of the ribbon, on the under side, set a 
velvet ribbon an inch and ores daar de, four 
inches and a half long, pointed on the under en 
trimmed with s es; on the pointed end of this 
ribbon set the which is furnished for this pur- 
pose with a ateel . The illustration shows the 
ends of the ribbon shortened. 





ENGLIISH GOSSIP. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOAT-RACE. 


Ae 10th of June opened very inauspicious- 
ly for the international contest on the 
Thames; but as the afternoon drew on, the obser- 
vation, ‘* A fine day for the race!” was heard on 
This ex- 
pression, by-the-bye, is often a mere trap for the 
unwary, who, upon hearing it on no very partic- 
ular occasion, are apt to inquire, ‘‘ For what 
race?” when the prompt reply, ‘‘ For the buman 
race,” accompanied by a burst of laughter, con- 
vinces them that they have been made a jest of, 
or, in more popular language, ‘‘sold.” If any 
farther conversation regarding the great aquatic 
event took place, it would almost certainly be to 
the effect that the Atalanta crew were a very 
plucky and brilliant one, but that it was out of 
the question, by reason of the errors of their 
style, that they could beat such a four as would 
be brought against them. As a matter of fact 
beyond all question, if the method adopted by 
your countrymen is the correct one, that which 
we in England have always practiced is alto- 
gether incorrect. It is true that upon this es- 
pecial occasion we have borrowed from Amer- 
ica two practices that have been hitherto almost 
unknown among us—namely, the dispensing 
with a coxswain and the sliding motion of the 
rowers. But in all other respects the system 
adopted by the two crews that competed yester- 
day differed toto calo. The English dip the oar 
with a “catch,” which the Americans dispense 
with, while on the other hand the stroke of the 
former is longer ; not that the oar remains in the 
water longer, or even so long, but has what you 
would call in horse-racing ‘‘a longer stride.” 
It is the opinion of our boating world that you 
do not ‘‘pull it through” sufficiently, and thas 
you ‘‘rush forward at the feather,” and, worse 
than all, that you ‘‘row with your arms solely, 
without making due use of your legs.” All this 
may or may not be so—I am no authority on 
such matters—but certainly the boating world 
were prepared: to back their opinion yesterday 
before the start at three, and even four, to one. 
Without doubt, however, no such odds would 
have been offered—it is an aquatic maxim that 
it is never three to one upon such an event—had 
not the London crew been so well and widely 
known as perhaps the four very best amateur 
oarsmen upon the Thames, Mr. Close (No. 1) 
rowed in the winning boat in the last two 
matches between our universities; Mr. Gulston 


(No. 2) rowed in the crew that won the Grand 


Challenge Cup in 1868, and in that which car- 
ried off the Steward's Cup for ‘* fours” at Henley 
no less than three years running; with Mr. 
Long (No. 8) as his partner he also won the sil- 
ver goblets for ‘‘ pairs;” Mr. Long won the 
Wingfield sculls in 1869 and 1870; and Mr. 
Stout (the stroke) carried off both the Wingfield 
and the Didmond sculls in 1868. In a word, 
no crew were ever considered stronger upon 
London water than that which your countrymen 
so pluckily contended with yesterday ; nor would 
it have been any disgrace to them had they been 
beaten with greater ease than they were. 

As in a battle no ordinary combatant knows 
any thing of how affairs are going on beyond 
what happens in his immediate vicinity, so the 
spectator of a boat-race, unless he is on board 
of some accompanying steamer (a bad place, in 
my Opinion, since his view is so foreshortened 
that he can never estimate the distance be- 
tween the boats), can only describe a section of 
the course, and must rely on others to supply 
the remaining portions of it. For my own part, 
I beheld the race from Hammersmith, a spot 
about two-thirds of the distance between the 
starting-point (Mortlake) and the winning-post 
at Putney, from a stand that commanded about 
a mile of the river. I have seen many boat-races 
on the Thames, but never did I see such a con- 
course as crowded its banks to witness this one. 
So far as the eye could reach upon both sides 
the shore was black with people, so that the riv- 
er looked like a mourning envelope with a very 
deep black edge. ‘The metaphor goes no fur- 
ther, for nothing could be gayer than the scene 
itself, nor in better bumor than the spectators. 
They climbed the trees, they crawled up the 
chains of the Suspension-Bridge, they clustered 
upon every coign of vantage like swarming bees, 
and (most unhappily, as it afterward turned out) 
the water bore almost as many upon its bosom 
as did the land. Every description of craft was 
to be seen, from the misshapen ‘‘ scow”—as I 
believe you call it—which seems to have had the 
ark for its model, down to the fairy-like steam- 
yacht, all plate-glass and gilding, that cleaves 
the waves with its plow-shaped keel as swiftly as 
the dragon-fly shoots through the sunny air. 
There were canoes and double canoes, whose in- 
mates scooped the water with their paddles aft- 
er & manner borrowed from the South Seas. 
There were “‘ eight oars,” and ‘six oars,” and 
‘* five oars” (two on one side and three on the 
other—a sight never seen by these eyes before), 
and ‘‘four oars” (all with steersmen, howev- 


jece of . 


‘ity, swept by, flying the Stars and Stripes. 


er), and ‘‘randans” (two oars and two sculls), 
and ‘‘pair oars,” scores and scores of them. 
As for scullers, in outriggers so fragile that to 
use a pocket-handkerchief in them is an opera- 
tion as delicate as cutting for the stone, and to 
sneeze is your death-knell, they covered the 
river as thickly as do the ‘‘ daddy-long-legs” in 
hot weather—an insect which,. moreover, they 
greatly resemble. From the left bank an un- 
ceasing throng of people embarked for the pur- 
pose of landing on the barges moored in the cen- 
tre of the stream, so that by the time (4.30) ap- 
pointed for the race there was absolutely no land 
to be seen, and very little water. From this 
vast crowd of human beings there arose a con- 
tinuous hum such as pervades a lime-tree in hot 
weather—‘‘ the bee music of innumerable organ- 
thunders,” as Leigh Hunt calls it—ever and anon 
exchanged for a hearty burst of cheering, as some 
huge steamboat, itself a moving mass of human- 
Nay, 
so cordial was the public sympathy that a gen- 
tleman calling himself ‘‘the American diver” 
thought it a good opportunity to appear in- the 
river in a craft the size of a walnut-sholl, or at 
most of one of a pair of rather large golushes, 
and then and there to upset himself, with the im- 
mediate object (for his ulterior one was cop- 
pers) of coming up in some unexpected place, 
like a moor-hen. Not content with this, he 
was tied hand and foot, by persons supposed to 
be his friends, and then thrown in, with the same 
result; and finally he was put in a sack, like 
some faithless female of the Bosphorus, and con- 
signed to a watery tomb. His safe emergence 
from this last ordeal convinced me of two things: 
first, that M. Dumas does not exceed possibility 
in his account of Monte Christo's escape from the 
Chateau d'If, and secondly, that ‘‘ the American 
diver” is certainly not born to be drowned. It 
struck me, however, that it might have been 
rather awkward for him if the racing boats had 
come by at the precise moment when he had en- 
countered some little difficulty in getting out of 
his bag; for they would certainly have monopo- 
lized the attention of his friends at a moment 
when he could very ill have dispensed with it. 

However, the race-boats did not come by, nei- 
ther then nor for hours afterward; for just at 
the last moment it was agreed to row the course 
in the contrary direction to that first intended— 
i. e., from Mortlake to Putney, instead of from 
Putney to Mortlake—in order not to face the 
wind, ‘The consequence of this was a delay 
that was for one thing deplorable, since it was 
found next to impossible, notwithstanding the 
best efforts of the swift and diligent police gal- 
leys, to clear the course a second time. How- 
ever, after a fashion, this at last was effected ; 
and presently there came down the wind that 
inarticulate yet most impressive sound that is 
produced by wave on wave of distant cheering. 
From tens of thousands of human throats it 
rose, to be taken up by tens of thousands more, 
and renewed again. Nor.am I speaking the 
words of flattery when I tell you that those stir- 
ring cheers greeted the London crew—who, 
when they passed me, were at least ten lengths 
ahead—not a whit more cordially than they wel- 
comed their gallant opponents. So far as the 
chance of victory was concerned, I must, honest- 
ly tell you it was never in doubt. From the 
very first (as I read every where) the Londoners 
drew rapidly away, and they increased their dis- 
tance with every stroke; but at the same time 
the Atalanta crew rowed a lost race as gumely as 
men could row boat, as it seeméd to me, speed- 
ing with the swiftness of a swallow, though not 
without an occasional splash such as is made by 
a swallow’s wing. On the other hand, not a 
drop of water was visibly thrown upward by the 
English oar-blades. 
and their boat impelled by skates, it could not 
have slid by more rapidly nor with less of ap- 
parent effort. Further down the river, as I am 
told, a most unfortunate collision took place be- 
tween the Atalantas and a boat-load_ of peo- 
ple, mostly women, which had strayed on the 
course. My wonder is, considering the change 
of plan, that the course was kept as clear as it 
was, and that some such accident did not take 
place long before. The universal regret is that 
it should have happened to our guests. To our- 
selves it would have been less lamentable on all 
accounts. However, as I have told you, the 
race, though necessarily full of interest and ex- 
citement, was from the very beginning a hollow 
one. With a picked crew from our universities, 
such as your Harvard men contended with, the 
result might have been otherwise; but not (as I 
believe) unless the AtaJanta oarsmen had con- 
descended, as the Harvard did, to take a wrin- 
kle or two from the Thames style of rowing. 
Nevertheless, I understand that, with the char- 
acteristic pluck of their nation, the losers are 
resolved once more to try conclusions with ‘‘ the 
Britishers” next week at Henley, where they 
will meet, not, indeed, such a four as they met 
yesterday, but a first-rate London crew, and 
probably. one or two from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. ‘This race will also be rowed without a 
steersman ; and in my humble opinion the wa- 
ter world owes your people a great debt for 
teaching it to dispense with that insignificant 
but still very perceptible-as-a-dead-weight little 
creature, the coxswain. So far as I could ob- 
serve, both boats were steered as straight as 
though they had carried a fifth man, and the 
subsequent collision, as I hear, was in no respect 
owing to his absen¢e. As we have adopted this 
great innovation from you, so, I hope, you will 
not on your side be too proud to learn of us. 
Should your oarsmen perfect themselves at our 
expense, and conquer us on our native river, we 
shall not grudge you the victory. If you had 
stood beside me yesterday, and heard the wel- 
come that the mere sight of your flag evoked 
from every throat, you would be as sure of this 
as I. R. Kemsuer, of London. 


Had the river been frozen, - 
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THE COUNTY POOR-HOUSE. 
aa PACTS. 


By SUSAN FENIMORE COOPER. 


R. and Mrs. Brown were passing the sum- 

mer in the village which 1s my own home. 

They came to me one pleasant morning with the 
request that I would take a drive with them. 

‘*Can you spare us a long afternoon ?—we 
have a favor to ask.” 

I readily signified my assent. 

‘They tell me that the poor-house of this 
county is within a few miles of the village. I 
am anxious to see it. I have lived in a large 
city all my life, and my own experience among 
the poor has lain ontirely among the pauper 
classes of New York. That experience has been 
most painful, often absolutely heart - rending. 
But in this prosperous county and in this flour- 
ishing village such matters must wear a very 
different aspect from what they do in a large 
overcrowded city. I see nothing of poverty 
about this village, for instance. A poor-house 
would scarcely seem necessary in a prosperous 
agricultural region like this.” 

I shook my head, and a sad smile rose un- 
bidden to my lips as I answered my friend: 
** Poverty does not appear so much on the sur- 
face in the country. It does not stalk abroad 
as it does in the cities. But it exists with us as 
elsewhere. The proportion of paupers is much 
smaller in the country; but the number is lar- 
ger than you would think possible—very much 
larger than it should be. We have, for instance, 
every yenr a number of men and of women beg- 
ging at our doors for food, clothing, and money. 
And many of these are Americans by birth and 
education.” 

‘“You surprise me. It is the theory that 
Americans are too proud to beg.” 

‘** Alas for theories! Pride is but a broken 
reed to lean upon.” 

After a little further conversation it was set- 
tled that we should spend the afternoon at the 
poor-bouse. I asked permission to take with 
me a friend—Mrs. Gray—who had visited regu~ 
larly at the poor-bouse for vears, knew the in- 
mates personally, and would be likely to give us 
trustworthy information on the subject. 

It was a lovely afternoon. ‘Ihe drive was 
charming, through a rich farming country prom- 
ising a noble harvest, while large herds and 
flocks were feeding in the meadows. 

**You must have many dairy-farms in this 
county,” observed Mr. Brown. 

‘** Yes, many large dairy-farms. Some of the 
best butter in the State is made here. We have 
large cheese factories too. The best cheese made 
in this county rivals the English Cheshire. It 
is, indeed, often sold in New York for Cheshire.” 

‘* And what fine hop fields you have!” added 
Mrs. Brown; ‘‘they look like flowering vine- 
yards.” 

‘* Many acres of the county are in bops,”’ was 
the answer. | 

‘* And here we come to a factory, looking neat 
and prosperous. What are made here, woolen 
or cotton goods ?” inquired Mr. Brown. 

‘* Woolen fabrics are made here. There are 
two factories for cottons within a short dis- 
tance on the other side of the valley.” 

‘* And with all these means of supporting a 
rural population, you still have paupers!” 

‘*We still have paupers. ‘Theory at fault 
again, you see.” 

‘But what can be the chief cause of pauper- 
ism in a state of society like this?” asked Mr. 
Brown. 

I turned to my friend Mrs. Gray for an an- 
swer. She spoke simply and quietly. She 
shrunk from speaking on a subject so important 
among recent acquaintances. But I had al- 
ready urged her to give Mr. Brown all the trust- 
worthy iuformation she could in connection with 
the practical working of the present poor-house 
system: he was a man of principle, character, 
and influence in the State, and the truth should 
reach such men. 

‘“I believe pauperism to come more frequent- 
ly from weak individual self-indulgence than 
from any other one cause,” she replied; ‘‘self- 
indulgence in idleness, in drinking, in wastefal 
expenditure, and in other evil habits—gradually 
undermining the moral character, and taking 
root as so many vices. The want of a sound 
moral education lies at the foundation of very 
much of this evil. You seldom find among our 
rural population an industrious, conscientious, 
prudent person sinking into pauperism. In the 
few exceptions I have known the poverty was 
brought about by the self-indulgence of others— 
the misconduct of husband, father, or wife—or 
by disease, which may often be traced also to 
some form of weak self-indalgence.” 

‘You believe, then, that pauperism is, in a 
measure, a moral evil ?” 

‘* As a generai rule, I believe it to partake 
largely of that character in this country. Moral 
weakness, want of self-control, under one form or 
another, will generally be found to have caused 
the evil, at least among our raral population. 
A sound education would be the best preventive. 
By a sound education I mean a sound moral 
education: mere intellectual education will 
never suffice to prevent this evil. The best 
readers among the boys and girls of a village 
school too often waste their time in reading bad 
books and worse papers— books and papers 
which are not only trashy and enervating, but, 
too many of them, absolute poison to the moral 
system. ‘The sense of individual moral re- 
sponsibility to God and man must be awakened 
and kept in living activity if you aim at a truly 
sound, healthful education.” 

‘There can be no doubt of that,” observed 
Mr. Brown. 

‘*'The same principle applies to all classes cf 
men and women,” continued Mrs. Gray. ‘I 
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have known this weak self-indulgence to bring 
virtual pauperism upon educated persons who 
began life in comparative wealth. Self-indul- 
gence made them extravagant, and extravagance 
brought them to poverty. Extravagance is a 
very common weakness of Americans of all class- 
es. We are very seldom miserly; but the num- 
ber who are extravagant is legion. Teach our 
people to be truly conscientious, and nine-tenths 
of the pauperism in the country will vanish.” 

‘*A sound moral education would cure the 
nation of other evils besides pauperism,” said 
Mr. Brown. 

We had now reached a turn in the road, the 
entrance to a long Jaffe leading through the poor- 
house farm to the buildings. ‘The farm was a 
fine one, and well tilled. It contained 160 acres. 

‘‘’Yhe house seems well placed,” said Mr. 
Brown. 

‘* Yes, the position has been well chosen. 
And the buildings are pretty good, though need- 
ing repairs. This poor-house ranks among the 
best in the State,” answered Mrs. Gray. 

A poor old creature, bare-headed and bare- 
footed, in a blue gown, was walking at a steady 
pace, a sort of trot, along the narrow foot-path 
by the road-side. She looked up with a good- 
natured smile as we passed, but without paus- 


ing. 

‘‘Qld Mary trots along this path almost in- 
cessantly, unless in the coldest winter weather. 
She is an idiot. No one knows her name or 
parentage. She was left in the road, near a 
furm-house, one night, when a child about three 
years old. The farmer and his wife took her to 
their home, and kept her as long as they lived. 
At their death she was brought here, where she 
has been many years, trotting along the path in 
this way day after day. She is quite harmless, 
and a favorite with all. She must have walked 
thousands of miles over this ground in all the 
years she has been here,” said Mrs. Gray. 

We drove into a court-yard, surrounded by 
buildings of stone three stories high, with a sort 
of fountain of running water in the centre. 

‘*It reminds me somewhat of the court-yard 
of a French audberge,” remarked Mr. Brown. 

There were some dozen men and women, ang 
as many children, moving about or sitting on 
the steps; among them several painfully idiotic 
faces, generally very filthy, and with a degraded 
look. 

We were introduced to the keepers—worthy, 
respectable people, occupying comfortable rooms 
in the centre of the building. ‘They offered to 
show us over the whole house, but Mrs. Gray 
took that office upon herself. 

‘*T suppose respectable people are always 
chosen for keepers ?” inquired Mr. Brown, as we 
moved on. is 

‘* Yes, generally they are so. But politics 
often interfere; and worthy people who have ex- 
perience in the work are sometimes thrown aside 
for new-comers who have every thing to learn, 
and whose fitness has yet to be proved.” 

We were first taken to the kitchen. Every 
thing here was very neat — nicely whitewashed 
walls, painted tables and benches, and clean 
floors. Three feng tables were spread with 
plates, knives and forks, and spoons, and a 
small tin basin—all clean. ‘Ihe stove, boilers, 
and cooking apparatus, and a dresser, were at 
one end of the long room. Every thing looked 
orderly. We were told there were one hundred 
and forty to be fed that day. In winter there 
are sometimes a hundred more. When crowded, 
they serve the tables three times in succession. 

*¢ You shall see them at their supper present- 
ly,” said Mrs. Gray. 

‘s Who prepares the food ?” asked Mrs. Brown. 

‘<The pauper women help with the cooking, 
washing, and ironing. But there are also paid 
workers in the house to superintend.” 

Mrs. Gray then showed us the women’s rooms. 
They occupy one side of the court-vard. The 
first room we entered was very filthy— floor, 
beds, and inmates. 

‘¢ Draw your dresses close about you, and do 
not go too near the beds,” whispered our friend, 
before opening the door. ‘There are vermin 
of all kinds here.” 

There were six beds, all most uninviting. 
There were men, women, and children about. 
A large brutal-looking man had been a burglar, 
and some years in the State-prison ; his wife was 
one of the occupants of the room. Two very 
bright, handsome little ones, their grandchildren, 
were playing about—born in the house. Several 
young women with babies were sitting about— 
illegitimate children these, born in the house. 
This I had already heard. One of these moth- 
ers was a child of fourteen; another was an 
idiot, an inmate of the house for the last ten 
years. With the exception of one old Irish- 
woman, very ill at the time, all these were Amer- 
icans by birth. Only two women in the room 
could read. 

We passed to the second floor. The stairs 
were tolerably clean. ‘There was a large room 
on each side of the hall. These rooms were de- 
cidedly cleaner than those below, but we were ad- 
vised to take the same precautions against ver- 
min. In one room was a young Irishwoman 
dying of consumption, a most distressing sufferer ; 
three or fout little children were hanging about 
her. There were other children crying in the 
room. 

‘*Ts there no hospital-room reserved for the 
sick ?” asked Mrs. ‘Brown. - 

‘*None!” replied Mrs. Gray. ‘‘Sick and well 
are all together. The paupers nurse each other. 
At times fifteen persons have slept in this room, 
three or four, perhaps, ill. I have known the air 
in this room perfectly stifling in winter, with the 
windows nailed down! And on one occasion we 
found here an old woman with her grandchild in 
the same bed, both covered with a terrible erup- 
tion from head to foot. It was the itch. Scarce 
a child in the house that winter but had it, and 
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many of the grown people also. It has often 
prevailed here.” 

‘Did you visit them still? Did you not suf- 
fer from being near them ?” 

‘We came as usual. Not one of us ever suf- 
fered from our visits. If people are cleanly 
themselves, and are careful not to approach the 
beds or the people too closely, there seems to be 
little danger. But precaution is necessary.” 

Two or three half-crazy women now gather- 
ed about us, looking kindly and smiling, but 
tricked out with the most childish gewgaws and 
trifles, bits of ribbon, beads, feathers, artificial 
flowers, etc. Two of these were quite young. 

‘¢One of these,” whispered Mrs. Gray, “‘is a 
very good, conscientious creature, singularly 
truthful and honest. She is assuredly a Chris- 
tian at heart, in spite of her infirmity.” 

There was another very sick woman in this 
room also. Children were playing about. Near 
a window sat a very aged woman, said, on good 
authority, to be one hundred and seven years old. 
Her daughter of eighty sat beside her. A grand- 
daughter and great-grandchild were also in the 
house. ‘The old woman spoke brightly in answer 
to Mrs. Gray, and she spoke freely to the stran- 
gers also. Her face was one mask of wrinkles, 
but otherwise she scarcely looked older than her 
daughter. All were Americans, and the two old- 
er women had never been taught toread. There 
were several foreigners in this room, which was 
a large one—German, English, and Irish. 

‘*What are those two young and healthy- 
looking women doing here ?”’ asked Mrs. Brown. 

‘‘’hey came here when their children were 
born. One of them had been deserted by her 
husband; the other is a woman of bad charac- 
ter, who seems to remain here year after year. 
They sometimes have several children before 
they leave the house. ‘Their children remain 
here.” " 

‘““And what are those half-witted women 
doing with those little ones? Do they employ 
them as nurses? I should think that scarcely 
safe,” observed Mrs. Brown. : 

‘*Those idiot women are mothers—mothers 
of the children in their arms. There are half- 
witted women here who have been in the house 
ten yeats or more, and who have young chil- 
dren.” 

A very grave silence followed these words of 
Mrs. Gray. 

The number of idiots and half-witted paupers, 
men and women, boys and girls, was, indeed, a 
very painfal sight. 

A sick woman now stopped us in the hall to 
ask for some Japan tea. When she had left us, 
Mrs. Gray observed, ‘* There is another Amer- 
ican woman who can not read. She has never 
been to school one day in her life, she tells me; 
has never been to Sunday-school, and only once 
in a place of worship. And yet she is Américan 
born, of American parentage, and has lived most 
of her life on the hill yonder, where she sees 
every day the spires of the village churches. She 


and her family are said to be a terribly bad set.” 


‘*Do you really mean that the woman with 
that sharp Yankee face can not read?” asked 
Mr. Brown. 

‘*She does not even know her letters. Few 
things have surprised me more in my visits to 
the poor-house than the number of men and 
women, native born, who can not read.” 

‘* Theory at fault again,” I remarked. 

As we passed a doorway there were a number 
of men with very hard faces standing together— 
coarse, vicious, and dissolute in expression. As 
we moved along Mr. Brown said that they looked 
like jail-birds. : 

‘* There are many such in the poor-house from 
time to time,”’ replied Mrs, Gray. ‘‘One of that 
group has been tried for murder.” 

Ascending to the third floor, we found mat 
ters looking cleaner and more satisfactory. 

‘* This is the best part of the house,” said Mrs. 
Gray. ‘* There are some very worthy woinen 
here.” 

We found the rooms quite clean in appearance 
—floors beautifully so—bat we were still advised 
to be cautious in our approaches, on account of 
the vermin. The beds were the worst feature. 

‘*There are a few worthy Christian women 
here, whom it is a comfort to visit,” observed 
Mrs. Gray. 

They were five elderly women, all appearing 
more respectable than those we had seen below. 
‘Two were half-witted. One of these was read- 
ing. After a little friendly talk with them we 
left the room, when Mrs. Gray told us their his- 
tories. One had been partially deranged; her 
family were in easy circumstances, but rather 
than be at the trouble of taking care of her them- 
selves, or at the expense of sending her to the 
asvlum, they leave her in the poor-house. 

** Both of those half-witted creatnres are good 
women,” continued Mrs. Gray. ‘* They are hon- 
est and kind-hearted, and it is touching to see 
their simple devotion. The cripple sitting in a 
large chair was ruined by a cunning brother-in- 
law, who got possession of all her little proper- 
ty, and then brought her here.” 

We passed to another room, clean, and in 
good condition. Here also were five beds, and 
four worthy women; the fifth was a bad creat- 
ure, placed as nurse in charge of a bedridden 
old woman. After leaving the room we heard 
their story. 

** One is a single woman, who stays here from 
choice; she is a cripple, and does not wish to 
be a charge upon her brothers, who are poor, 
with large families. The bedridden woman was 
brought here by her daughters, who have houses 
of their own, and are capable of supporting her, 
but they will not spend their precious dollars on 
the poor old soul.” 

We then went into the part of the house occu- 
pied by the men. 
filthy, their beds in a most comfortless condition. 
As a general rule, they were a very hard-look- 
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All their rooms were very. 
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ing set. There were many faces on which drank- 
enness and vice were unly too plainly written. 
But there were some exceptions. Qne old man, 
in a dying condition. bore a very good charac- 
ter; homeless and friendless, he was brought 
here to die. Imprudence in money matters 
brought him here. It was touching to listen to 
his simple Christian words of faith and piety. 
It was a case of Lazarus, And oh, how hard 
and how filthy was his bed! All the personal 
care and nursing he received was given by an- 
other pauper. ‘I'wo other very worthy uld men 
were pointed out to us—one of them driven here 
by a hard-hearted son-in-law, whose floors showed 
Brussels carpets and his parlor a rose-wood piano. 
“The air was particularly bad in all those rooms 
occupied by the men, even at this pleasant sea- 
son of the year, when several windows were open. 
As a general rule, the paupers seem to hold cold 
water and open windows in great terror. 

**Have they no bath-roomy?” inquired Mr. 
Brown. 

‘* ‘They profess to wash themselves once a week, 
but you see their condition. ‘They ought as- 
suredly to be kept cleaner,” said Mrs. Gray. 

We crossed the court-yard, in which a num- 
ber of idiots were moving about, many of them 
young. Several groupe of dirty children were 
playing together, smiling and merry, and all 
pleased to see Mrs. Gray. She called them to- 
gether, and they said a hymn and repeated the 
ten commandments quite nicely.- 

‘They have a Sunday-school, tanght by ladies 
from the village. They like it, and are more in- 
terested in what they hear than the children of 
the village Sunday-schools. It is a variety in 
their monotonous life.” 

‘Do you think it will produce any lasting 
effect on them ?” asked Mr. Brown. 

**T trust itmay. There are children here who 
say their prayers morning and evening, who learn 
hymns and passages of Scripture which will go 
with them through life. ‘The good seed may 
bring forth fruit in later life, after having been 
long buried. In Christian faith we must sow 
beside all waters.” 

‘* No doubt you have the same difficulties here 
that we have in our Sunday-schools among the 
most depraved classes in New York: the daily 
bad example of the parent counteracts the good ‘ 
learned once a week in school.” 

‘* Precisely. Our difficulties are even greater 
here: it is-not only the exar ple of a degraded 
father and mother which ' ; have to contend 
against, but the example f nine-tenths of the 
inmates. All the crime and vice among the 
poorer classes of the county gravitate here. I 
suppose there is scarcely a crime known to our 
laws, no vice or sin of which human nature is ca- 
pxble, which has not had its representative in this 
house of misery within the last twenty years.” 

‘* And vet these poor helpless little ones are 
thrown into this den of iniquity by the laws of 
our State!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. 

** Such is the simple truth,” replied Mrs. Gray. 
**Tt is a thought to make one shudder.” 

** But I suppose these children do not remain 
here long. Places are soon found for them,” 
remarked Mr. Brown. 

‘*Theory again! The fact is very different. 
Places are not so easily found for these children. 
They are often sent back, too. Occasionally a 
child is adopted when very young, and never 
returns. But the children from the poor-house 
have a bad reputation. People do not care to 
take the older ones. They do not know how 
to work: they are lazy, and too often vicious. 
Many of them carry this taint of poor-house 
education through life, and instead of supporting 
themselves honestly, turn out criminal paupers in 
early youth.” 

**Are they not taught to work here? Are 
they loafing about in this way every day ?” 

‘*Very much as you see. They are taught 
nothing thoroughly. They have a school during 
the cold months, and a good teacher for that 
time. But very few of them know how to read. 
Too many of them are learned in sin and vice 
by the time they are fifteen, but the amount of 
their useful knowledge seems next to nothing.” 

‘*'Phis is very serious,” observed Mr. Brown, 
gravely. 

‘Sit is simply disgraceful to the State,” was 
Mrs. Gray’s answer. ‘‘'The condition of the 
children in our poor-houses is a perpetual dis- 
grace to us all,” 

We then went into the part of the honse oc- 
cupied by the older children—those who have no 
mothers with them. The room in which they 
live and eat was dirty, and the air bad. A 
woman of bad character and high temper—a 
pauper—had charge of them. ‘The one who 
preceded her last year was a fearful swearer, 
using language no child should ever hear. 
There were twenty-eight children under sixteen 
in the house. In winter the number is much 
larger, frequently about forty. The rooms where 
they slept were close and crowded, but cleaner 
than some others we had seen. The school- 
room had al] the modern conveniences of desks, 
benches, and blackboards. We were told that 
it was only used for a few months in winter. 
The children, like those in the court-yard, looked 
filthy and lazy. Every boy looked as if he were 
in full training for a loafer. And yet there were 
bright, intelligent faces and pleasing counte- 
nances among them. Four or five were idiots, 
but not beyond instruction. 

‘Tt is very touching to see the idiot children 
and some of the half-witted people in Sunday- 
school,” said Mrs. Gray. ‘‘I have often been 
much surprised, and even startled, at the effect 
of religious instruction on them. Their minds 
seem to open partially to receive it; their poor 
dull hearts warm under the feeling. I have fre- 
quently observed this. And some of the dullest 
ones learn hymns much more readily than one 
would suppose, and sing them quite sweetly, too. 
It brings tears to the eves to hear them.” 
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‘“‘Do the grown people attend the Sunday- 
school ?” 

** There is a Bible-class for them. The wom- 
en come gladly, but very few of the men attend.” 

‘*"Phey have services of some kind on Sun- 
days, I suppose ?” 

**Only occasivnally. Months often pass with- 
out any religious services excepting those of the 
Sunday-school. We have a library for them, 
and they are very glad to take the Sunday-school 
books every week—those, at least, who can read.” 

“Do the women appear interested in the Bi- 
ble-class ?” 

_ ‘*'The respectable ones do; and even the worst 

listen with interest. Not one of the women 
has ever refused religious instruction when of- 
fered to her. They invariably listen respectful- 
ly and with evident interest. The majority of 
the men care nothing for it.” 

Mrs. Gray led the way to a separate building 
on one side of the court-yard. 

“This is what the people call the ‘Crazy 
Honee,’ reserved for lunatics. There are eight- 
een in the house now.” 

There was a family of special keepers on the 
lower floor, not well spoken of. The man— 
whether justly or not—had been accused of cru- 
elty to the lanatics. It was the usual most pain- 
ful sight. The cells were tolerably clean, but 
the air was foul, even with the open windows. 

“Have they any special medical treatment 
for lunacy ?” asked Mr. Brown. 

Our guide shook her head. 

** Recovery of a poor-house lunatic seems never 
to be expected,” she added. ‘‘ Many grow rap- 
idly worse here; even slight improvement is rare, 
and generally lasts but « short time. I have re- 
peatedly seen young people—especially young 
women—brought here in the first stages of de- 
rangement, who would have been very hopeful 
cases under regular treatment.” 

‘**And there is no regular training, physical 
or mental, for idiots, I suppose?” said Mr. Brown. 

*‘ None whatever. And yet I feel confident 
that most of the idiots in this house, if properly 
trained, could have been made useful, respecta- 
ble, and comparatively happy. So much is now 
done for idiots.” 

Mr. Brown looked grave and thoughtful. 

The supper-bell ringing, we crossed the court 
to see the people at their meal in the kitchen. 
They were eating mush and skimmed milk for 
their supper. For breakfast they have tea, 
bread, and potatoes, or a piece of pork or corn- 
ed beef. For dinner they have potatoes, bread, 
and a plece of corned pork or corned beef. 
The food was dealt out to the people by an un- 
der-keeper. In quantity it was sufficient, and 
not bad in quality. On Sunday morning each 
one receives a bit of butter. ‘I'obacco is also 
given on Sunday to those who smoke or chew. 
In winter they have ouly two meals. In sick- 
ness they have extra food provided for them by 
the keepers. Mrs. Gray told us there had been 
decided improvement in the food of late years. 
Formerly they had no tea, and the bread was 
very heavy. 

As we left the kitchen Mr. Brown inquired 
how long was the average stay of a pauper in 
the house. Mrs. Gray could not answer the 
question, and doubted if the calculation had ever 
been made. : 

‘* What is the population of this county ?” 

** About 48,500 by the last census. There 
are évery year a number of vagrants who do not 
remain long. Yet, from my own observation, I 
should say their stay is very often a prolonged 
one. ‘There are frequently several successive 
generations of the same family here together. 
They often remain twenty vears or more. They 
become accustomed to this kind of life, and do 
not care for any other. There is an excitement 
about it—the bustle and movement, the coming 
and going, the perpetual stream of dirty gossip 
flowing through the house, which seem to have a 
fascination forthem. I have known two respect- 
able women, after living ten years in the poor- 
house, removed to much more comfortable but 
quieter and better-regulated homes, where they 
were very kindly treated; and yet these women 
rather wished to return here. In a few years 
many of them seem to acquire a sort of vitiated 
taste for this kind of life, gossip and excitement 
being the attraction.” ; 

‘They are satisfied, then, with this state of 
things ?” 

‘That does not always follow. They are 
often loud in their complaints. A few years 
since a very worthy half-witted woman from the 
poor-house happened to be at my house. She 
said there was great dissatisfaction with the 
food that summer, or, as she expressed it, ‘Zhe 
wittals is so bad, some of the ladies threutens to 
leave.’” 

We all laughed, of course, at this absurd threat. 

‘‘'The food is really much better now than it 
was then. There have been many improvements 
in every respect within the last fifteen years.” 

‘* What is the expense to the county for each 

uper ?”’ 

‘*The expenses vary. of course, every year 
with the prices of food, clothing. etc. Last year 
the estimate was $1 02 weekly for each pauper. 
In former years it has been 80 cents; occasion- 
allv $1 66.” . 

‘‘ What is the number of paupers in this coun- 
ty receiving home relief?” ; 

‘*Last -year it was 195. The rule is to give 
the applicants fuel, food, or money to a moder- 
ateamount. After this sum is expended, if they 
still need relief. they must go to the poor-bhouse. 
The amonnt for temporary relief Jast year was 
#3457. The number of paupers in the house 
was 234. The expense of supporting them was 
$10,685 above the produce of the farm, valued 
at some $700. The entire number of paupers 
was, therefore, 429, at an expense of $14,842. 
Of this number 29 were lunatics, 33 were idiots, 
4 were blind, 3 were mutes, 44 were relieved: on 
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“THEY ED LIKE JAIL-BIRDS.” 


account of oldage. Of 
the entire number, 429, 
some 92 were foreign- 
ers; the remaining 337 
were Americans,” 

** Have you any idea 
how many of these 429 
were reduced to pauper- 
ism by intemperance ?” 

** About one-fourth 
acknowledge that cause, 
but there can be no 


doubt that this estimate. 


is far below. the truth. 


Probably one-half of the : 


men, or even more, have 
been more or less in- 
temperate at some pe- 
riod of their lives.” 

**T should have sup- 
posed this to be the 
case from the faces of 
these men,” observed 
Mr, Brown. 

‘* What is the differ- 
ence. between the num- 
bers of the men and 
women ?” inquired Mrs. 
Brown. 

‘“There were, I be- 


lieve, last year 278 men, - 


and 151 women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
lingered a while in the 
court-yard, talking to 
one or two of the more 
respectable paupers and 
chatting with the chil- 
dren. Wethen left the 
house. 

** And this, vou say, 
is one of the best poor- 
houses in the State?” 
asked Mr. Brown. 
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‘‘Tt is generally admitted to be so,” was the 
answer. We all seemed to feel sad. Serious 
thoughts arose unbidden. 

‘*It is scarcely possible to leave this house 
without a feeling of depression,” said Mrs. Gray. 
‘‘No matter how often one comes here, one al- 
ways Carries away a heart-ache. Sin, suffering, 
and misery abound here under so many forms.” 

‘*We shall feel more thankful for cleanly, 
quiet, peaceful Christian homes of our own,’ ‘y 
observed. 

“The best way to show that thankfulness 
must always be to aid these poor people, so far 
as we can, to better their condition, moral and 
physical,” said Mrs. Brown. ‘ What, for in- 
stance, can we do for them?”’ she added, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Gray, with a kind smile. 

‘** If you will drink tea at my house this even- 
ing, my husband will answer your question. 
He will then be at home. He has thought much 
on this subject, qnd will gladly give you any far- 
ther information,” s said Mrs. Gray. 

The invitation was made a general one, and 
thankfully accepted by all. 

After a pleasant drive home we met again 
about the tea-table. Our friends from New York 
had still many questions to ask about poor-house 
matters. In fact, the entire evening was passed 
in discussing points connected with this subject. 
Mr, Gray had now joined us. 

‘*This whole poor-house system .should be 
broken up!” he observed, earnestly, at the close 
of a long conversation. 


' T begin to think you are right. I had never 
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“THERE WERE MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN ABOUT.” 


before thought much 
‘upon this subject,” 
said Mr. Brown. | 
‘*Not one man in 
fifty thousand «oes 


should be broken up, 
and the sooner the 
better.” 

‘* But what would 
you put in its place ?” 

“I would put many 
good things in the 
place of one bad one. 
The paupers should 
all be classified. 

** Step the First 
should be to open a 
thoroughly good in- 
dustrial school in ev- 
ery county for all 
pauper children above 
the age of two years. 
There the children 
should be brought up 
in an atmosphere 
healthful for body 
and mind. They 
should be taught to 
work, fitted to sup- 
port "themselves _re- 
spectably, to become 
useful members of 
society. 

** Step the Second. 
—There should be a 
suitable hospital in 
every county to re- 
ceive all sick paupers. 
With proper care at 
the right moment, 
many of these people 
could be restored to 
usefulness in the 
course of a_ few 
months, instead of 


give ita thought. - It 


- should 


lingering idlers for 
years at the expense 
of the public. 

“* Step the Third. 
—The asylums for 
the insane should be 
much enlarged, or the 
number increased, so 
as to receive every 
insane pauper in the 
State. Here, again, 


kind and judicious | 


treatment would re- 
store many, especial- 
ly among the younger 
ones, to usefulness 
and family life. 

‘* Step the Fourth. 
—Every idiot child 
should be immediate- 
ly placed in a good 
idiot asylum. It is 
absolutely wonderful 
to see the improve- 
ment in this afflict- 
ed class under early 
and careful training. 


Some of them be- 


come actually useful 
members of society. 
‘¢ Step the Fifth.— 
All the blind and 
the deaf and dumb 
immediately 
be carried to espe- 
cial asylums, where 


they would be more 


healthy, more happy, 
and more useful. 

“6 Step the Sixth.— 
The pauper men and 
women who are not 
included in any of 
these classes should 
be placed in sepa- 
rate houses, at a dis- 
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tance from each other; 
and in each of those 
houses some one simple 
trade should be carried 
on, at which all those 
who are declared fit for 
work by medical certifi- 
cate should be obliged 
to muy for s hours 
every day—the requisi- 
tion to So iiedente. but 
steadily enforced. By 
such a course you would 
idea 7 the tol- 
erably healt aupers 
diminish to phe ath 
of the present number. 
Too many now crowd 
the poor-houses from 
sheer laziness. 

‘‘ And each one of 
these separate institu- 
tions should be carried 
on the utmost 
thoroughness of details 
with firm but kind and 
considerate fidelity.” 

There was a silence 
of some moments after 
Mr. Gray had spoken. 

‘**You have planned 
a great deal of work,” 
observed Mr. Brown. 

“It is work entirely 
within the reach of 
Christian _ civilization 
and Christian charity, in 
this nineteenth century, 
when combined with the 
immense wealth and the 
great physical and in- 
tellectual power of the 
State of New York,” 
was the answer. 


‘EVERY BOY LOOKED AS IF HE WERE IN FULL TRAINING FOR 
A LOAFER.” 
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MARGUERITE. 


I pLuok the petals one by one— 
They fall upon the daisied plot; 
I sing for every petal gone, 
He loves me, or he loves me not. 


I pluck them, anxious, one by one. 
Are all the sweet old vows forgot? 
Is all my heart's long strength undone? 
He loves me, or he loves me not. 


But as my task is well-nigh done, 

A voice rings through the quiet spot 
Betwixt the shadow and the sun, 

‘“Why fear that I should love you not?” 








PARIS FASHIONS. 


(From our Own CorRESsPONDENT. ] 


HAT can be said of summer fashions in 


this sad year, when even the sun abandons 
France? The grenadine polonaises, muslin, in- 
sertion, and lace costumes, and fresh gauze dress- 
es remain in their wrappings, and it makes one 
shiver even to think of wearing them. I write 
this letter by the side of a blazing fire. Really, 
the state of affairs just now is not inspiring. 

But Dame Fashion is a lady of resources, 
whatever one may think. Since summer has 
played her a trick by forcing her to continue 
winter dresses, she knows how to retaliate. 
Summer ought to be here, but is not; she there- 
fore submits to necessity so far as skirts are 
concerned, and retains the dark colors and 
heavy materials of winter, but makes amends by 
combining with them summer polonaises—écru, 
light vert-de-gris, salmon, faded blue, and with- 
ered rose—which are worn over black, brown, 
or iron gray skirts of silk or even velvet. It 
would be impossible, moreover, to do otherwise ; 
and in thus fusing winter and summer styles, 
fashion only follows the example of the tempera- 
ture, which on the same day requires the almost 
simaltaneous use of furs, umbrella, and parasol. 

The fashionable world is found concentrated 
at two very different points—the National As- 
sembly, and the races, which have been brilliant 
and extremely crowded. The Assembly, when 
M. Thiers is to k, or when it is hoped that 
he will speak, is the object of feminine ambition. 
The harder it is to secure tickets, the more eager- 
ly are they sought. Men in general, and French- 
men in particular, desire most that which it is 
difficult to obtain; and when it is not only diffi- 
cult bat impossible, the desire amounts to frenzy. 

Will you go with me to one of these sessions ? 
We have tickets signed by the president, M. 
Grévy, which secure us excellent places in his 
gallery on the right. We enter and take our 
seats on detestable benches, which seem designed 
for the express purpose of lessening the number 
of applicants for admission. We find ourselves 
in the theatre of Versailles, which has not suf- 
fered the least disguise, but which is very pretty. 
The orator is in the place of the first tenor. The 
president, M. Grévy, seated above the gallery, 
occupies the back of the stage, and commands 
the whole Assembly. When I say commands, I 
speak figuratively. The deputies, while dis- 
coursing loudly on the value of discipline, fail 
to strengthen precept by example. When M. 
Grévy, at the top of his voice, and the huissiers, 
passing through the aisles, have vainly shouted, 
‘* Silence, gentlemen, silence!” the president has 
recourse to his bell. But, alas! all the repri- 
mands of M. Grévy, the summons of the huissiers, 
and the tinkling of the bell are impotent and 
useless. Conversation is not hushed for an in- 
stant, and one exclaims, ‘‘ What disobedient 
scholars!” ‘The galleries are crowded with 
ladies in elegant costames—which I shall de- 
scribe—and every one talks, as in the theatres 


of Italy, while the second-rate actors—I mean | 


orators—are on the stage. When M. Gambetta 
takes the floor, though he is often interrupted, he 
is listened to; bat when M. Thiers's little wiz- 
ened head appears above the tribune, the Assem- 
bly is instantly hushed to profound silence, as if 
some fuiry had touched it with her wand. 

In the foremost row of seats next to that of 
Madame Thiers are some magnificently attired 
ladies, whose costumes may interest my readers. 
The first, who is evidently a foreigner, has a 
black crépe de Chine dress, embroidered all over 
with roses, executed with silk in satin stitch 
embroidery. Her head is covered with a black 
lace maatilla, fastened with a cluster of roses. 

The next costume is composed of a skirt of 
dark ash gray silk, trimmed with nine bias 
folds of the same material, bound on each side 
with withered rose crépe de Chine. Polonaise 
of the same crépe de Chine, trimmed with two 
rows of lace, one gray and the other rose; the 
first being set on the polonaise itself, and the 
other on the edge so as to fall over the gray 
skirt. Gray straw round hat, with a torsade of 
rose crépe de Chine. Another lady—the sister, 
doubtless, of the first—wore the same dress in 
golden-brown silk and faded blue crépe de Chine. 

A plain rose Benares foulard dress was trimmed 
with two flounces, surmounted each with a ruche 
fringed half an inch on each side. Over dress 
of white challie, with alternate lustreless and 
satin stripes. The waist of the polonaise opened 
over the plain high waist of the rose foulard 
dress. The challie sleeves were very long and 
loose, and were slashed so as to show the close 
under-sleeves of rose foulard, which were fin- 
ished at the wrist with a volaminoos ruche, 
fringed on each side like those of the flounces. 
The over dress was trimmed with white woolen 
fringed guipure, and was looped on each side by 

knots of pink ribbon with white centres, 
and mixed with white fringe guipure. White rice 
straw bonnet, trimmed with torsades and scarfs 
of rose tulle with branches of white syringa. 

Under dress of maroon fave. Over dress of 
white fayé, with wreaths of flowers embroidered 


in white, flat, and lustrous thread. Fringe of 
the same thread, resembling silk. The over 
dress is draped with large bows of maroon and 
of white ribbon. 

Under dress of plain maroon foulard. Over 
dress of rose sultane, opening in front over the 
under-waist and skirt from the throat to the 
hem, and trimmed all the way down with 
revers of brown velvet. The bottom is trimmed 
with a pleated maroon sultane flounce. 

Polonaises are also made entirely of colored 
lace—gray over a blue, rose, or lilac dress, brown 
over écru or rose, and so on, according to the 
colors. A fringe of the same color edges the 
polonaise. 

But the most remarkable of the dresses seen 
at the Assembly was that of Madame De B——, 
the wife of a deputy of the Right. Skirt of black 
faye, trimmed with seven narrow notched flounces. 
Under the notches of the flounces was set a nar- 
row white lace. Each flounce was surmounted 
by a white binding. Over-skirt of white challie, 
trimmed with lengthwise bias folds of purple faye. 
The front of this over-skirt was rather short and 
rounded, and was trimmed with seven narrow 
bias folds, set on in curves to form a tablier. 
The sides and back of the over-skirt, on the oth- 
er hand, were very long; the sides ended in a 
point, and the back breadth was rounded. The 
whole was trimmed with two pele bias folds 
two inches wide, which were edged on each side 
with black lace. The over-skirt was edged with 


the same lace, under which much wider white 


lace was set. Black straw bonnet, with white and 
purple torsade, purple poppies, and a white feath- 
er. Large black staff parasol, lined with purple. 
Such is the present aspect of fashion. For the 
fature are announced wadded coats with capes 
of various sizes; these will be long enough to 
reach the trimming of the skirt without conceal- 
ing it, and will be buttoned, if desired, from the 
throat to the bottom, or else will be left half 
open. ‘The sleeves will be double—one very long 
and full, and the other almost tight. These coats 
will be made of cashmere, cloth, silk, or velvet, 
and will be more or less trimmed with passe- 
menterie or lace. Passementerie will be worn 
next year in profusion on dresses and wrappings. 
The coats we have mentioned will be loose, or 
adjusted hy a belt, and will take the place in 
cool weather of the polonaise, which has been 
too generally adopted, and which has been found 
too convenient to be given up on the approach of 
the autumn. EMMELINE RayMOND, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A SERIES of intensely hot days followed the 
opening of the Boston Peace Jubilee. The 
audience wus large and enthusiastic, but wretch- 
edly hot. One gasping individual asserted that 
the Coliseum was like the fiery furnace into 
which Shadrach and his friends were thrust, but 
that the exact temperature could not be ascer- 
tained, since the mercury had all ran out at the 
upper end of the thermometer. Was it ever so 
hot in old Rome when 90,000 spectators gath- 
ered in the ancient Coliseum? How many act- 
ually jammed into the modern Coliseum. on any 
one day it might be difficult to decide, if the es- 


. timate is based on such confusing information 


as the following concerning the orchestra: 
“They pour in and fill up the vacant places till, 
from tioor to topmost tier, from. the conductor's 
stand to the top of the organ, it is a solid mass 
of human beings, twenty thousand strong—men 
and women, cornets and ophicleides, trombones 
and trumpets, flutes and clarionets, violins and 
viols, basses and double basses, drums and an- 


‘vils, filling all the space.’? We never before sup- 


posed that, trumpets and drums were classed as 
‘human beings.’ But grand music and a most 
enthusiastic audience may be credited to the 
Jubilee. It is said that when Herr Strauss was 
on the way from New York to Boston he was 
informed that Verdi’s ‘ Anvil Chorus’’ was to 
be a number on each day’s programme, and that 
a hundred anvils were included in the proper- 
ties for its production, while the orchestra, etc. 
etc., would participate. He was so shocked at 
the bare thought of the tremendous racket all 
the combination would produce that he ex- 
claimed, with undisguised horror, ‘‘ Mcin Gott! 
I vish Ihad nottocome.’’ But it is asserted that 
the wonderful effect of this performance entire- 
ly reconciled him to the noisy style. The good 
people of Boston consider that the whole enter- 
tainment has been a marked success, and that 
every body has been well pleased with it oer 
their ‘critical visitors from New York,’’ and in 
reference to them they say, magnanimously, 
‘When we take into consideration how averse 
New York is to aan approaching noise or ex- 
citement, we should not judge her harshly.” 





There are now four buildings on the summit 
of Mount Washington —the Tiptop and Sum- 
mit houses, a large stable, and the railroad sta- 
tion. In a corner of the latter building is an 
apartment for the officer who takes charge of 
the United States Signal Service at this point. 
Last winter, at one of those periods when all 
communication with the world below had been 
cut off for days, the only companion of this offi- 
cer, a soldier detailed for this service, died sud- 
peat, of paralysis. Fortwo days and two nights 
the living and the dead inhabited this dreary 
mountain alone. At last, in response to tele- 

raphic signals, a relief party succeeded in scal- 
ng the mountain. The Mount Washington 
Railway has proved a decided success; and this 
year a great rush of visitors is expected. 





All travelers abroad know that in many coun- 
tries women are employed to attend to pates at 
railroad crossings, to wave signal flags, etc. A 
good story is told of a brave signal-woman on 
the railway from Italy to France through Mont 
Cenis. On May 21 the passengers in the train 
from Turin, vid the Mont Cenis Tunnel, passed 
safely through it and the following one—that 
of 8t. Martin—when their attention was direct- 
ed to a woman running toward the train and 
waving a red flag. The ground was covered 
with deep mud, the rain was pouring in torrents, 
and, in her haste to meet and arrest the train, 
the woman was seen to stumble and full twice. 


The engine-driver was fortunately able to obey 
the signals and to pull up, and then the woman, 
unable to speak, poin to a bridge not more 
than a hundred yards in front of the train. 
Here a stream, swollen by the rain into a pow- 
erful torrent, had brought down masses of 
stones and earth from the mountain-side, and 
swept away the bridge. Ina few seconds more, 
had it not been for the presence of mind and 
bravery of this poor woman, the train with its 
living freight would have been hurled into the 
mass of debris, and probably precipitated into 
the rushing river beneath. Only a few minutes 
before, a train going toward the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel had passed safely over the bridge. But 
in these few minutes the work of destruction 
had been accomplished. The signal-woman had 
observed the commencement of the breaking u 

of the bridge. She knew that in a very brie 

time another train was due from the opposite 
direction. She hesitated not a moment; she 
waited not to indulge her curiosity, nor was she 
paralyzed by fear; but quickly she saw what 
was the only thing to be done, and with all her 
energy she set herself to the accomplishment 
of her purpose, which fortunately did not fail. 
The name of this brave and faithful woman is 
not recorded; but her conduct is worthy of the 
highest commendation and long remembrance. 





In the recent street cleaning, which included 
two hundred and fifty-three miles of streets, 
14,126 cubic yards of dirt and 9871 cubic yards 
of ashes were removed. It would be supposed 
we could all breathe freer. 





The appearance of Jubilee pocket-handker- 
chiefs, wildly waving in applause, was very try- 
ing to journalists; they could not tind an orig- 
inal and sufliciently expressive simile. Two 
thousand and forty-three likened them unto a 
snow -storm, twenty-five were reminded of 
“‘storm-driven spray,’’ thirteen thought of a 
wee wheat field, and an enthusiastic South- 
erner indulged in pleasant reminiscences of cot- 
ton plantations. 





The future Empress of China is undergoing 
a careful training in the etiquette of court life. 
For three io the looms of Nankin, Hang- 
chow, and Canton have been engayed on silks 
and satins for the bridal trougseau. They are 
just completed, at a cost of nearly a million and 
a half of money. The emperor has imported a 
pair of elephants to assist at the ceremony, in 
which the bridegroom, who has the sun for his 
emblem, goes forth in a car drawn by.elephants; 
the bride represents the moon, and is to be 
botne to her palace in a palanquin composed 
entirely of pearls. 





On the first day of the Jubilee the Metropoli- 
tan Horse Railroad Company, of Boston, took 
the sum of $5000 in car fares. 





A fertile country that of Colorado! The 
sheep there have long wool, in which pen of 
dust accumulates during the summer. When 
the grass goes to sced the wind carries the seed 
into the meshes of the fleece. Then in winter, 
when the rain falls, it is said that the dust turns 
to mud, the grass seeds sprout, and thousands 
of sheep may be seen traveling about in verdure 
clad, and with their fodder on their backs! 
What kind of cloth does that sort of wool make? 





Let all rheumatics live on asparagus. It is 
not a bad medicine, and is pronounced a sure 
cure for rheumatism and gout, if not chronic; 
and even if chronic, relief is experienced from 
the use of it. 





‘‘ Coronation’’ sounded grandly in the ears of 
the Jubilists, although, with sundry reports (of 
cannon), one could but feel that it was a novel 
method of honoring the Prince of Peace. One 
wielder of feabae See this version of the per- 
formance: ‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 
shouted the choir; ‘‘ bang’ went Gilmore’s can- 
non. And at the close it was, “And crown 
(bang) him Lord (bang) of all” (bang, bang, 
bang, bang, bang). 


One of the most satisfactory features of the 
Jubilee concerts was the singing of the chorus 
of colored people. The singers from Fisk Uni- 
versity were remarkable not only for the vivact- 
ty and excellence of their performances, but also 
for the unassuming and modest mannerin which 
they conducted themselves amidst the bunors 
showered upon them. 





A recent visitor in London, speaking of Ma- 
dame Taglioni, says: | 
“A few evenings since I was introduced to a hand- 
some, comely old lady, somewhat slender in form, 
though having a broad forehead and a large head, very 
quietly though elegantly dressed, with a certain precise 
neatness about her that suggeated a maiden aunt of the 
old school. Her manner was quiet and rather eae 
but full of f grace and a certain dignity. This quiet 0 d 
was ame oni, the great danseuse, whose 
trivmphs at one time's sent Europe half wild with fran- 
tic admiration. I confess that I had thought she was 
dead long since. She never appeared on the stage 
within my memory. Yet she is only sixty-eight years 
old, and does not look nearly so much. One can easily 
see by glancing at any of the many pictures and stat- 
ues of Taglioni in her triumphs that dancing was an 
art in her time; that it ranked with poetry and sculp- 
ture; that it was living beauty, grace, and gladness. 
Something of the inflaence and the memory of that 
extinct age seemed to surround the gentle and grace- 
ful old lady whom I saw in the Kensington drawing- 


- room the other evening.” 





A wee Boston lady was busily engaged the 
other day in administering to the wants of a 
sick doll, and when asked by her mother what 
was the matter with it, she replied that it ‘‘ had 
got the Coliseum.”’ 





Jubilee Days, a daily illustrated paper, made 
its appearance on the memorable June 17, and 
enjoyed a brief but brilliant existence, It was 
a small folio of four pages, half of which wab 
devoted to comic illustrations, and the re- 
mainder of the space was devoted to advertise- 
ments and witty personals and editorials. 





The seventeen-year locusts have appeared on 
Long Island. It does seem as if the creatures 
come oftener than once in seventeen years. 
They emerge in some localities from holes in 
the ground in the form of grubs, take to them- 
selvc3 wings, screech lustily, and devour every 
areen thing. 


(Continued from No. 27, page 447.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnon or “Tae Lovers or Anprn,” Lany Aup 
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CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued. ) 
‘““ BUT IF THOU MEAN’ST NOT WELL.” 


For a few minutes he could hardly say any 
more than this, trying all the while to soothe 
and comfort her, as if she had been a frightened 
child—waiting very patiently until that violent 
emotion had worn itself out. Then he lifted her 
face tenderly, and looked at her. 

‘* Why, Grace,” he said, with a shocked look, 
‘* how sadly you are altered !” 

“‘Am I?” she asked, smiling faintly. ‘I 
have not been very happy lately—” 

“* Has any thing troubled you, my sweet one ? 
has any thing been going wrong at Brierwood ?” 

‘Ob no, no, it is not that. They are all well, 
a we have hopeful letters from my dear father. 

ply— 

‘*Only what, Grace ?” 

““IT am so foolish, so wicked. I could not 
help being miserable. I thought I should never 


_see you again.” 


** And was that thought enough to make you 
unhappy, dearest ?” : 
** Yes,” 


‘‘ And to see me again, and to be with me, 
and to be my own forever, would that be hap- 
piness ?” . 

The soft eyes looked up at him—oh, so ten- 
derly ! 

** You know that it would.” 

He bent down and kissed her. 

**'Then it shall be so, Grace,” he said, softly. 

** But, oh! you know it can never, never be! 
There is the other—the lady you are to marry.” 

“* That lady shall not come between me and 


’ this faithful heart,” he answered, holding her in 


his arms, and looking down at her with a proud, 
happy smile. ‘*‘ Were she ten thousand times 
the woman she is, she should not part us, Grace, 
seeing that you are true to me, and that I love 
you with all my strength.” 

“True to you!” she murmured, sadly. ‘‘I 
have lived for nothing except to think of you 
since you went away.” 

“* And I have made it the business of my life 
to forget you, Grace, and have failed dismally. 
I made a vow never to look upon your face 
again ; but the sweet face has never left me. It 
has followed me by day and night; and at last, 
after so many wasted struggles, I come back just 
tO see you once more, hoping to find you false, 
Grace—asked in church with some stalwart. farm- 
er—so that I might be disenchanted, and go away 
cured of my folly. Are you false, Grace? Is 
there any red-cheeked young farmer in the case?” 

“‘ A farmer!” the girl cried, contemptuously. 
‘If Sir Francis Clevedon asked me to be his 
wife, I should refuse him for your sake.” 

Hubert Walgrave gave a little start. 

‘Sir Francis Clevedon!” he said. ‘‘ What 
fancy puts that name into your head ?” 

‘* It was the name I used to think of oftenest 
before I saw you,” she answered, with a smile. 
‘*T suppose every woman has her hero, and Sir 
Francis was mine. I have never seen him in my 
life, you know.” 


Mr. Walgrave’s face, so bright before with a- 


lover’s triumph, had clouded over at the sound 
of the Clevedon name, 

‘* You have never seen him? Ihave noground 
for jealousy, then, I suppose? I dare say he is 
a very good-looking fellow; for Fortune rarely 
measures her gifts when she is in the giving mood. 
Nothing is too much for her favorites. But we 
won't waste aur talk on him, Gracey; we have 
sweeter things tothink of. My own, my dearest, 
is it really true that you love me, that this pale 
changed face has grown wan from sorrow for me?” 

‘*There bas been no other reason,” sbe said, 
shyly. 

‘* And you are my own, Grace, all my own ?” 

‘*’'You know that I am,” she answered, looking 
up at him with clear, candid eyes, that smote him 
to the heart with their innocence, ‘‘if—if you are 
willing to sacrifice those prospects you spoke of, 
and to give up the rich lady.” 

‘* My beloved, there is hardly any thing in the 
world I would not surrender for your sake.” 

‘* And you will marry me?” she asked, falter- 
ingly, the pale face covered with a burning blush. 
Even in her little world she had learned enough 
to know that all love-making, such as this, does 
not tend toward marriage. Every village has its 
stories of broken faith and man’s dishonor; and 
there had been such stories to be told of Kings- 
bury, even within Grace Redmayne's brief experi- 
ence. 

**T will do all that a man of honor should do, 
dearest. I will do every thing that a man can do 
to make you happy, if you will ouly trust me.” 

‘* You know that I can not help trusting you,” 
she said, ‘‘I love you so much.” 

‘‘Then it can not be too soon, darling.” 

‘* What?” she asked, with a puzzled look. 

“Our union.” 

**QOh no, no; it must not be soon. It is too 
great a sacrifice for you to make. You might 
regret afterward; and it would break my heart 
to know that I had come between vou and the 
things you value. And then there is my father 
—dearly as I love you, I could do nothing with- 
out his knowledge.” 

‘* What, Grace! is this your boundless love? 
Am I to be secondary to a father? Think how 
very littie old Capulet stood for, when once Juliet 
was ity love with Romeo.” » 

G ace smiled a little at this appeal. They had 
read ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” together one long sum- 
mer afternoon in the orchard; and her lover had 


taught-her-to appreciate the beauties of the ‘ext | 
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with a fuller comprehension than she had ever 
brought to it befure. 

‘¢ But I think Signor Capulet was rather a dis- 
agreeable kind of father,” she said. ‘‘ Mine is 


80 good. 

‘+ My pet, I have no doubt he is as good a fel- 
low as ever breathed ; but he is at the antipodes, 
and I have a horror of long engagements. Life is 
not long enough for that kind ofdelay. Rely upon 
it, Romeo's and Juliet’s was the true philosophy 
—wooed and won to-night, and wed to-morrow.” 

‘s Remember how fatal their marriage was!” 

‘¢ Absit omen. We will try to resemble them 
in nothing but the fervor of our love, our utter 
trustfulness in each other. And now let us talk 
seriously. Take my arm, dear, and let us walk 
on a little way. Mild as the afternoon is, you 
are shivering.’ 

He drew her shawl closer round her, pressed 
the little hand under his arm, and walked gently 
on, looking down at her. 

‘¢ What a lucky fellow I was to meet you here 
just now !—promiscuous, as my servant says. I 
took a fly from Tunbridge to Kingsbury, and 
walked on, meaning to invent some excuse for 

resenting myself at the farm as I came along. 

Bat I need not do that now: it will be wiser, on 
the whole, that I should not appear at Brierwood. 
We can arrange every thing, you and I, darling, 
in half an hour, and carry out our plans after- 
ward, without arousing any one's suspicion.” 

The girl looked at him wonderingly ; and then 
little by little, overcoming her objections one by 
one as they arose, he unfolded his scheme of their 
future. 

He was prepared to make great sacrifices for 
her love—he did not define them; but to declare 
his marriage with her would be to blast his pros- 

ts. She would hardlv desire that, he was sure. 

‘“Qh no, no, no,” she faltered, piteously ; ‘‘ but 
my father—you will place me right with him ?” 

‘* Of course, darling ; but your father is a long 
way off now. There will be time enough to con- 
sider that difficulty when he is on his homeward 
voyage. We need only think of perplexities to 
be overcome in the present, and those are not 
many. You must be very secret, darling, very 

brave, and come away from Brierwood quietly 
some morning—say this day week. That will 
give me time for my preparations, and yours need 
be of the slightest order; for you can bring no 
more luggage than you can carry in your own 
hand. I will sleep at Tunbridge on the previous 
night, and meet you with a fly at Kingsbury at 
eight in the morning, in time for the nine-o'clock 
train to London.” 

‘“*To London!” echoed Grace, with a little 
shiver. ‘‘ Are we to be married in London ?” 

‘* My dearest, every thing is possible in Lon- 
don; there is no place like London for keeping a 
secret. But don't imagine that I am going to 
mew you up in a smoky city. I shall find a 
pretty nest for my bird somewhere in the sub- 
urbs between this and Wednesday.” 

The whole scheme seemed fraught with terror 
to Grace. She loved him—oh, so fondly! but 
even her love could hardly conquer her fear of 
that dim future. To leave the old familiar home 
—all the world she knew—and go forth with 
him an alien from her kin! If the marriage was 
to be secret, they might believe she had gone 
away to dishonor; and the thought that she 
should stand disgraced in the minds of her kin- 
dred was more than she could bear. 

‘*T may tell my aunt and uncle that I am go- 
ing away to be married, may I not?” she asked. 

‘“Yes, darling; I will place no fetter upon 
you there; but remember, they must know noth- 
ing till you are gone. You can leave a letter be- 
hind you telling them that you are going to be 
married, but not mentioning my name. They 
shall be enlightened by-and-by.” 

And thus by slow degrees, and with much ten- 
der pleading, he won her consent to his plan. She 
could not contemplate it without a strange ter- 
ror—that rising early in the dim wintry morning, 
to creep like a criminal from the home of her 
childhood. But to be with him for ever and 
ever, with no more parting! She looked back at 
the sorrowful months of severance—the dreary, 
dreary days in which she had mourned him as 
one dead ; and cried, with a sudden gush of ten- 
derness, 

‘* What is there that I would not do for your 
sake? Oh yes, yes, I will come!” 

‘‘Spoken like my own brave girl! You re- 
member.that line I marked in your Tennyson— 
‘Trust me all in all, or not at all?’ You shall 
never repent your confidence, my sweetest. And 
we shall soon bring the roses back to those poor 
pale cheeks. Do you know, Gracey, this dull 
farm-house life was killing you ?” 

They parted at last, after settling every thing 
—parted because Grace dared stay no longer, 
and would have, as it was, a lost hour to account 
for in the best way she could to heraunt. This 
was Thursday, November the 4th ; on Thursday, 
November the 11th, Grace was to slip out of 
the house quietly at seven o'clock, at which 
hour her uncle would have finished his break fast 
and gone out on his rounds of inspection, and 
her aunt would be busy in the dairy. She was 
to slip quietly away by these very lanes. The 
distance to Kingsbury was an hour’s walk at 
most; and by the turnstile that divided the lane 
from the road that skirted the common she would 
find her lover with a vehicle ready to spirit her 
off. It would be safest for him not to come near- 
er Brierwood than this, er he would have willing- 
ly spared her the lonely walk in the chill winter 
morning. 

Even after her graver objections had been met 


and conquered, Grace did not yield her consent 
to this arrangement without some feeble woman- 
ly protest upon the subject of wedding-clothes, 

” €*'To come away like that!” she said, ** with- 
ont any luggage, without any thing! It seems 


dreadful. 





When my old school-fellow, Amy 
Morris, the doctor’s daughter, married, she had | 
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three great trunkfuls of clothes. I saw the 
dresses—oh, so many! and she was six months 
having things made. And then there was her 
wedding-dress—white silk. What am I to be 
married in, Hubert ?”—her voice trembled a lit- 
tle as she pronounced his Christian name; it 


was almost the first time she had so addressed - 


him—‘‘ what am I to be married in, Hubert, if 
I come away like that ?” she asked, shyly. 

The question, so innocently spoken, stung him 
to the quick. It is a hard thing for a man to 
feel himself a scoundrel, and yet hold firmly to 
the purpose which he knows is infamous. 

‘* My dear love,” he said, after a scarcely per- 
ceptible pause—interval enough for a whisper 
from his better angel—‘‘ do you think I should 
love you any better for three boxes of clothes, or 
for the finest wedding-gown a French milliner 
could make you? Remember that story of pa- 
tient Grisel I read you one day. It was in her 
utter lowliness and humility that fair young wife 
seemed sweetest to her stern husband. I will 
love you as her knight loved Enid, dear, in a 


‘faded silk. Burden yourself with nothing next 


Thursday morning. It will be my delight and 
pride to buy you all manner of prettinesses—from 
ivory-backed brushes for that beautiful hair, to 
glass slippers like Cinderella's, if you choose : 
though the commentators tell us, by-the-way, that 
the famous slipper was made of ermine, and 
that the glass shoe, so dear to our childhood, is, 
like Falstaff’s babbling of green fields, only a 
printer’s error.” 

He spoke lightly, anxious to conceal feelings 
that were by no means of the lightest, and won 
a faint smile from Grace Redmayne, to whom 
his most trivial remark seemed the very essence 
of cleverness. She would come. All her doubts 
and fears and little difficulties resolved themselves 
into that one question, ‘‘ What is there in the 
world I would not do for your sake ?” 

It was dusk by the time the business was set- 
tled. They had walked on to Kingsbury, where 
Grace gave her aunt's message to the family gro- 
cer, while Mr. Walgrave waited for her outside 
the shop. This being done, he walked back with 
her through the lanes and fields till they were 
very close to Brierwood, talking of the future all 
the time—that future which was to be a very 
bright one, according to Hubert Walgrave. In 
sight of the old farm-house, where lights were 
gleaming from the lower windows, they parted. 

‘*Only for a week, darling,” he whispered, as 
he kissed the pale cold face. 

She did not answer him; and he felt that she 
was shivering. 

‘* My dearest girl, be brave,” he said, cheerily. 
‘Tt is not such a hard road to happiness, after 
all; and it shall be no fault of mine if your fu- 
ture life is not all happiness.” | 





CHAPTER XVII. 
BEYOND HI8 REACH. 


NoTHiInG happened to prevent Grace Red- 
mayne's elopement; and having once given her 
promise, she had no thought of breaking it. 
Her fate was sealed from that moment in the 
lane when she said, ‘‘I will come.” Perjury to 
ham was a crime she could not contemplate. 
Yet throughout the intervening week she keenly 
felt any little kindness, any show of interest or 
motherly care, from sharp-tongued Aunt Han- 
nah, and was moved to tears more than once by 
her uncle’s rough tenderness. | 

She was going from them almost forever, she 
thought. It was hardly likely that Mr. Wal- 
grave—who was a proud man, she fancied, de- 
spite his friendly ways at Brierwood—would 
allow his wife to assuciate much with her home- 
ly kinsfolk. 

‘*He will not part me from my father,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘That would be too cruel. 
But I don’t suppose he will let me see my uncle 
and aunt very often.” 

She suffered bitterly during that brief interval 
—suffered sharp agonies of self-reproach, feeling 
herself the vilest of deceivers. If the time had 
been longer, she could hardly have borne up 
against all this mental misery and held to her 
promise. Perhaps Mr. Walgrave had foreseen 
this when he made the time so short. She 
could neither eat nor sleep under this burden 
of secret care— spent her nights in watching 
for the morning, her days in a strange unsettled 
state; wandering about the farm in the chill No- 
vember weather ; eee in and out of the 
rooms—touching familiar things absently—won- 
dering when she would -see them again. The 
piano which her father had given her—the dear 
old piano which she had been so proud of possess- 
ing as her very own—would her husband let her 
send for that by-and-by, when they were settled ? 
Not the finest grand that Erard or Broadwood 
ever made could be so precious to her as this 
clumsy old cottage, by a nameless manufacturer. 

Their marriage was to be secret, he had told 
her; but what did that mean? Secret so far as 
his world was concerned, she supposed ; not se- 
cret from hers, He had given her .permission 
to say what she pleased to her aunt in her fare- 
well letter; therefore there was no secrecy in- 
sisted upon there. And by-and-by, when their 
honey-moon was over, he would bring her to 


Brierwood to see her aunt and uncle, perhaps. 
She brightened at the thought. How proud she 
would be to appear before them, leaning on his 


arm! how proud they must needs feel to see her 
married to a gentleman! and would it not bea 
pleasant surprise for her father, on his coming 
home, to find his darling had achieved such high 
fortune ? 

So in a strange flutter of doubt and fear, light- 
ened now and then by brief flashes of hopeful- 
ness, the days went by until the cheerless morn- 
ing- which was to see Grace Redmayne’s farewell 
to Brierwood. On the previous night she made 
no attempt to rest—what rest had she had since 
that meeting in the lane?—nay, had she ever 





known pure and perfect repose after that fatal 
hour in which she first loved Hubert Walgrave ? 
She had her small preparations to make, and 
trifling as these were, in her fluttered and nerv- 
ous state of mind, they occupied a long time. 
She packed a carpet-bag with the things which 
seemed most essential for her to take. She had 
no elaborate traveling-bag bristling with silver- 
gilt lids and stoppers, like a small battery of 
guns, such as Miss Vallory considered indis- 
pensable for the briefest journey. Her chief 
treasures were a huge work-box and desk, inlaid 
with brass, which had belonged to her mother, 
and had been esteemed very costly and splendid 
articles in their time. These she left behind 
her with a sigh of regret. How many little 
girlish treasures—shreds of ribbon and morsels 
of lace, carnelian necklaces and silver bodkins— 
she had hoarded in the secret recesses of these 
receptacles! She fancied she would have made 
a more dignified entrance into her new life arm- 
ed with that desk and work-box, nor had she 
the fuintest suspicion that the brass-inlaid ma- 
hoguny boxes were splendors of a by-gone age. 
There was her wedding-dress to prepare, too, 
in the quiet hours of that long night, when the 
rushing and scuffling of mice behind the wain- 
scot seemed awful in the deadly stillness of the 
house—the dress which, in her perfect innocence 
and trustfulness, she fondly hoped to wear 
standing before God’s altar to be made Hubert 
Walgrave's wife. It must needs be the same 
dress in which she traveled, since he had forbid- 
den her to cumber herself with luggage. She 
laid it out on the bed with dainty care—a turned 
and somewhat faded silk, which her father had 
bought her for a birthday present three years 
ago, and which had never been deposed from its 


proud position as her ‘‘ best” dress—a garment 


to be worn upon half a dozen fine Sundays in 
the summer, and at about half a dozen small 
festive gatherings in the winter. It had been a 
bright peach-color—a mawve, Richard Red- 
mayne had called it—when new, but had been 
toned down by midsummer sunshine and long 
laying up in lavender. She had sewn her 
choicest pieces of thread lace—heir-looms and 
yellow with age—on the neck and sleeves, and 
she had taken out a little white crape shawl of 


-her mother’s to wear over her shoulders. This, 


with her summer bonnet, trimmed with a new 
white ribbon which she had bought by stealth, 
would not be so bad, she thought. A large 
shepherd’s-plaid shawl would cover this festal 
attire during the journey, and a black veil would 
subdue the brightness of the new ribbon on her 
bonnet. She was pleased to think that she had 
planned every thing so well. 

She had her letter to write after this, and that 
labor was not an easy one. She knew nothing 
of where she was going, or at what church she 
was to be married; or whether it was to be on 
the day of her flight or the nextday. After many 
ineffectual attempts, she wrote, briefly : 


“Dearest AuNT HANNAH,—Pray do not be 
angry, or let Uncle James be angry with me. I 
am going away to be married to a gentleman. 
We are to be married in London; but as our 
marriage is to be kept quite secret for the present, 
I can not tell you any more yet a while—I dare 
not even tell you his name. I shall write to my 
father by the next mail, to beg his forgiveness for 
having taken this step without waiting for his con- 
sent. God bless you, dearest aunt, and all at 
Brierwood! Forgive me for my many faults and 
short-comings in the past, and believe me to be 
ever and ever your grateful and affectionate niece, 

** Grace REDMAYNE.”: 


She dressed herself by candle-light, a little while 
after the ancient eight-day clock on the stairs had 
struck five. Oh, what a sweet face that was which 
the old-fashioned looking-glass reflected! What 
a pale wild-rose-like beauty, and how little of 
earth there was in it! The next morning, at the 
same hour, there was to be a change upon the 
fair girlish face, and even less of earthliness. 

It seemed a long walk from Brierwood to 
Kingsbury through the white fog of that Novem- 
ber morning. A year ago and Grace Redmayne 
had seldom known what it was to flag or tire upon 
that familiar journey; but to-day, with a thick 
mist brooding over the landscape, and with the 
confusion in her own mind, it seemed to her as 
if she were going through a strange country. 
Once she stopped by a little gate, and put her 
hand to her head for a moment or two, trving to 
collect her thoughts, and to overcome the dream- 
like feeling which made every thing appear unreal. 

‘* Am I really going to meet him—really going 
to be married ?” she said to herself, ‘‘ or am I 
walking in my sleep ?” 

At last she came to the turnstile by the com- 
mon, fully believing that the walk had taken her 
three hours, and fearing that her lover would 
have lost patience and gone away, leaving her to 
return to Brierwood ignominiously, in the face 
of that farewell letter. 

No, he was standing by the turnstile, and _re- 
ceived her joyously with outstretched arms and a 
bright smile. 

‘“M y sweetest, you are better than punctuality 
itself!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You are a quarter of 
an hour before the appointed time.” 

‘* What !” she cried, bewildered, ‘‘ isn’t it very, 
very late ?” ' 

** No, Gracey, very early—a quarter to eight. 
I was here half an hour too soon.”’ 

'** Tt seemed so long,” she said, with a wonder- 
ing look, ‘‘ I thought I should be hours too late.” 

** You were nervous and excited, darling. You 
have bronght your carpet-bag too, in spite of all 


I said, and much too heavy for those fragile arms 

to carry. Come, dear, you had better jump in 

at once. ‘There’s a nasty drizzling rain.” 
There was, and Grace had been walking through 


the rain for the last ten minutes without being 
aware of the fact. The fly from Tunbridge was 
waiting. Mr, Walgrave handed her in, wrapped 
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her tenderly in a fleecy carriage rug that was the 
very essence of warmth, and they drove off brisk- 
ly along the soft miry road. It was not a bright 
morning for an elopement: the white mists had 
slowly melted away, leaving a gloomy landscape, 
blarred with rain, under a low dim sky; but for 
Grace it was a journey through fairy-land—the 
Tunbridge express an enchanter’s car rather than 
& common earthly conveyance. Was she not 
with him? And he was go kind and tender, so 
thoughtful, so anxious for her comfort! 

Even though London Bridge was a somewhat 
dirty and dispiriting place to arrive at, the girl's 
spirits did not falter. All fear, all doubt, had 
vanished out of her mind, now she was with him. 
He was so good, so noble! Who could be base 
enough to doubt him ? 

It was only ten o'clock when they alighted at 
London Bridge. Hubert Walgrave put Grace into” 
a cab, gave some brief direction to the cabman, . 
and they drove off in a northwesterly direction. _ 

‘* Are we going to drive straight to the church ?” 
Grace asked, wondering whether she would be 
able to take off her veil and outer shawl, and ar- 
range her bonnet in the vestry. 

‘*No, dear; Iam going to show you our house 
first, and to say a few serious words to you.” 

His face was turned a little toward the window 
as he spoke. 

‘Our honse!” she cried, with childish delight: | 
‘* are we really going to have a house ?”’ 

** Well, yes, dearest ; we must live somewhere, 
you know. We are not like the birds of the air, 
and as I can not leave London at this time of 
year, I have set up our household gods in the 
suburbs. I think you will like the nest I have 
chosen, Gracey dear.” 

‘** How can I help liking it, if you do?” 

“A true wife’s answer!” he said, smiling at 
the bright spiritual face. 

Her heart thrilled at the word. _ 

“* Your wife,” she murmured, softly. ‘‘ How 
sweet the name sounds!” 7 

‘* Yes, darling; it has been a sacred name ever 
since the days when Eve bore it—yet there was. 
neither church nor law to give it to her. It is 
a word of deeper meaning than narrow-minded 
bigots think.” 

The speech might have alarmed another woman | 
in so dubious a position as Grace yne’s ; 
but over her pure mind it passed like a summer. 
breath across deep water, without leaving a ripple. 

‘*You were never in town before, were you, , 
Grace ?” her lover asked, lightly. It was not time 
yet for that serious talk he had spoken of just now. 

‘‘Once only; father brought me, and we went. 
to see the Tower and Madame Tussaud’s.” . 

He pointed out churches and buildings as they 
passed. ‘They seemed to be a long time in the 
streets, and as they went through Gray's Inn 
Lane, by King’s Cross, and the wild wastes be- 
yond—which formed at that time an arid desert 
of newly begun railway arches given over to des- 
olation and bill-stickers—Grace hardly saw the 
metropolis in its most dignified aspect. She won- 
dered a little that country people could be so de- 
lighted with London; but after passing the ar- 
chitectura] splendors of Kentish Town, where the 
highest development of the builder’s art was 
manifest in corner public-houses, they began to 
ascend Highgate rise, which Grace thought pret- 
ty, and something like the outskirts of Tunbridge. 

They stopped qt a cottage on the very top of 
the hill—a toy dwelling-place of the Gothic or- 
der—with tiny mullioned windows below, and 
miniature oriels above ; just the kind of house to 
delight a girl of nineteen, unawakened to the con- 
sideration of coal-cellar, wash-house, and dust- 
bin, or to the question whether the architect had 
so placed his kitchen that the smell of the dinner 
must needs pervade the drawing-room. It was 
one of those bewitching habitations which look 
ravishing in a drawing, and concentrate in a 
small compass all possible inconveniences of do- 
mestic architecture. 

Mr. Walgrave dismissed the cab, and took 
Grace and her carpet-bag across a few square 
yards of garden into a tiny hall, and then into 
a drawing-room—such a drawing-room! Grace 
clasped her hands and looked round her with a 
cry of rapture. 

Her lover had not been idle during his week of 
preparation. He had sent in hot-house flowers 
enough to fill a small conservatory, and to make 
the little room a positive bower. He had bought 
things with a man’s reckless hand. One of the 
small sofas was loaded with silk-mercer’s parcels ; 
one of the side-tables was heaped with perfumery, 
hair-brushes, fans, diamond-cut scent-bottles, lit- 
tle French slippers with big cherry-colored bows, 
boxes of pale lavender gloves; every thing piletl 
up pell-mell, and the papers that had enveloped 
them thrown in a heap into a corner of the room. 

‘* You see I have not forgotten you, Grace,” he 
said, opening one of the silk-mercer’s parcels, 
and showing her half a dozen dresses—such 
dresses as she could hardly have imagined out 
of a fairytale. ‘‘ Of course there are no end of 
things I did not know how to buy; but you can 
drive down to the West End this afternoon and 
select those for yourself.” 

‘* How good you are to me!” the girl cried, 
standing by with clasped hands, while he unfold- 
ed the glistening silk dresses one after another, 
and flung them in billows of brightness at her 

feet—blue, rose, peach, maize, pearly gray, not 
a useful color among them, chosen with a man's 
eye for mere prettiness in the abstract. , 
" She stood like Margaret looking at her jewels 
in the cottage chamber, and with the tempter by 


her side. 
‘< Oh, how lovely, how lovely! But, oh, please 


stop. yon are spoiling them !” she cried, agonized 
by his clumsiness. 

He trampled ruthlessly on the silks, and took 
her to his breast and kissed her. 

‘“ My dear one, it is you who are lovely!” he 


whispered ; ‘‘do you thiak I shall admire yon 


| any more for these paltry auxiliaries? But it is 
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worth all the silk dresses in Regent Street to see 


the light in your face as you look at them.” 

She disengaged herself from him gently. 

‘* Hubert,” she said, pointing to a clock on the 
mantel- pen, ‘isn’t it time for us to go to the 
church ? 
can’t be married after twelve o ‘clock; but I sup- 
pose in London it’s different.” 

‘‘ London means liberty, Grace. People who 
live in London hold themselves accountable for 
their actions to their own consciences, not to 
their next-door neighbor.” 

He glanced behind him to see that the door 
was shut, went over to it, even, to convince him- 
self of the fact, and then came back to Grace 
with a sudden seriousness in his face and manner. 

‘He took both her hands, and looked down at 
her gravely and tenderly. 

‘* Grace,” he said, ‘‘ I am going to put your af- 
fection to the crucial test. You. pretend to be 
very fond of me, and I think you are ; but, after 
all, you are little more than a " school-girl, fifteen 
years my junior, and the love may be shallow— 
only a fancy, perhaps, at best.’ 

“No, no, no!” she cried, vehemently, ‘‘ it was 
no fancy. I was breaking my heart when you 
came to me.’ 

‘* Now, Grace, God knows I love you as dearly 
as ever man loved woman, and that I am ready 
to make any reasonable sacrifice for your sake ; 
but—” 

He paused, checked by a sudden huskiness, 

rhaps arrested also by something in the face 
fod king up at him, which whitened to the lips. 

_ * But what ?” Grace Redmayne asked, slowly. 

**T can not marr¥ you. Your home shall be 
as bright a one as wife ever had, your lover as 
devoted as ever husband on this earth. Nothing 
but the empty form shall be wanting; and our 
union must needs be all the more sacred to me 


‘because it will be consecrated by a sacrifice on. 


our part. I will love you all the days of my 
ife, Grace, but I can not marry you.’ 

She looked at him fixedly, with wide-open eyes 
that seemed to him to grow unnaturally large, 
and then change to a lighter color as she looked. 
Her white lips moved, as if she tried to echo his 
words in sheer amazement; but no sound came 
from them but a little choking ery, with which 
she fell heavily to the ground. 


Hubert Walgrave remembered the scene of the 


viper in Clevedon Chase. He knelt. down and 


raised her gently, with her head upon his knee, | 


calling loudly for help. © 
The domestic offices were not remote, ae it is 


possible that ‘the newly hired servants were lurk- 


ing a little nearer than their legitimate abiding- 
place. A young woman rushed into the room,’ 
shrieked, glanced at.the heap of tumbled silks, 
jumped at once to the ‘odclalion that her master 
and mistress had been quarrelifig; and. then be- 
gan the ustial cabalistic formily i in fainting cases. 
Without any offeet, however. Grace Red- 
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I have heard my father say that people — 
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“BUT MY ¥A'THER—YOU WLLL PLACE ME RIGHT WITH HIM?” 
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mayne lay like a statue, white and cold, with her 
head upon her lover's knee. 

**She is in the habit of fainting i in this way, 
Mr. Walgrave said , nervously ; s iS constitution- 
al. But.I think you'd better send for the near- 
est doctor. Quick, quick ! Good God, woman, 
what are you staring at!” 

The house-maid fled to the cook, whom she 
dispatched in quest of a surgeon. Mr. W algrave 
lifted the statue-like form with a great effort, 
and placed it gently on the sofa. He knelt down 
and laid nis hand above the heart. Great Heay- 
ens, what an awful stillness! He bent his ear 
down to the girl’s breast and listened, but could 
hear no sound; and in a sudden terror rushed to 
the bell, rang violently, and then came back to 
fling more water over ‘the pallid face. 

lt was something worse than pallid. What 
was that cold bluish shade which crept dyer it as 
he looked ? 

He had not long to wait the answer to that 
question. ‘The local surgeon came in, pushed 
him aside unceremoniously, and stooped down to 
examine the patient. 

**Good God!” he exclaimed, after the briefest 
scrutiny, ‘‘ a case of heart-disease, She is dead!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED, } 
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WEIGHING THE BABY. 
WueEn weighing the baby, not yet a month old, 
That first tender darling, more precious than gold, 
How often fond parents a glaring mistake 
Are known to record as a parent could make! 

Oh, oh, the first baby! Who ever did spy 

Such soft rosy cheeks, and a forehead so high? 
Do, Grandpa dear, hold him! How heavy the weight! 
Do weigh him! I know he will weigh more than eight. 





Was ever before such a dear little nose! 
Did ever the sunlight kiss such tiny toes! 
Oh my! Did you ever! Such soft pearly ears! 
And the blue, sparkling ey es, filled with bright crystal 
tears! 
There! Carefully lay him within the tin tray. 
Did ever that balance so precious gem weigh ? 
Half breathless, they listen to hear the sad fate— 
No record is truer—‘‘ He weighs only eight.” 


Ah, what a sad error, all errors above, 

To weigh in a balance a bundle of love, 

With dimples and tear-drops of dear baby boys, 

And reckon their value in avoirdupois! 
Now bring the true balance, and weigh again fair; 
Weigh love and the smiles and the bonny brown hair; 
As gold, silver, rubies are weighed by fair men, 
The light boy of seven will weigh nearly ten. 


How stupid to weigh love like gewgaws and toys, 
With dumb pigs and poultry by avoirdupois, 
While pearls of the ocean, and silver and gold, 

By ‘Troy are computed, when purchased and sold ! 
Should: babies at first be like Anak so tall 

To easily span. this terrestrial ball, 

We'd Balance each darling by smiles and a tear: 
af # love and sweet kisses that make baby dear. 
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MODESTY. 


To kiss a pensive, modest maid 
A prudent man would never dare; 
‘Yet of one hurried. look. I'd have 
His unsuspecting soul beware, 
And warn him of those subtle snares 
That circumvent one unawares. 


When strolling down some sylvan glade 
Suppose a damsel debonair 
- Should meet him; through ambrosial leaves 
_ The light streams on her rippled hair ; 
He knows there’s danger, feels afraid, 
Yet ne'ertheless looks at the maid. 


And notes, but in a simple way, 

A glimpse of ankle, unconcealed ; 
And then perchance a glowing bust, 
Divinely moulded, half revealed ; 
He slightly bows, then on his way — 
With happy mien would pass—yet stay. 


4 


Those scarlet lips, that sweetly curve 

_ Like Cupid’s bow, deserve a glance: 

She smiles, the bow is bent, and Love 
Hath pierced him with a charméd lance; 
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MODESTY. 


Then he, fond youth, while still amazed, 
Beholds her veiling eyelids raised. — 


The dazzling flash of those dark eyes 
Is as the fatal light that gleams 
Upon a rapier’s point; half dazed, 
Poor Benedict, like one that dreams, 
And led by Cupid’s sly suggestion, 
Drops on his knees and ‘‘ pops the question.” 
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POSTAGE IN OLDEN TIMES. 


ie the days of heavy postage no one had the 
§ 


lightest scruple in cheating the revenue. 


, Persons leaving home, whether for inland or for- 
| eign travel, were importuned by friends to carry 
letters for them to other- friends. An idea pre- 


vailed that if the letters were carried ‘‘ open”— 
that is, unsealed—there was no infraction of the 
law, and that consequently no penalty could be 
exacted. This was a popularerror. ‘The law, 
moreover, was evaded in another way. A news- 
paper was sent by post in an envelope; inside 


the latter a long epistle was often written in in- 


visible ink, generally milk. When this was dry 


the writing could not be seen. By holding the. 
paper to the fire the writing came out in a sepia. 


color, and the law was broken. . The post-office 


authorities discovered this pretty trick, and par- - 
ties were threatened with prosecution; but as: 


the receivers invariably protested that they did 
not know who the senders were, it was almost 
impossible to obtain a conviction. Senders, in- 
deed, grew a little nervous, and many changed 
their method of conveying information in spite 
of the law. In place of writing in milk on the 
covers of the newspapers, they made slight dots 
in ordinary ink under such printed letters as suit- 


ed their purpose for conveying intelligence. This 
was troublesome for both sender and receiver, . 


and it was, therefore, used only for brief messages. 


‘The postal tax pressed most heavily on the poor, 


but the ingenious poor discovered means to evade 
it. For instance, a son or daughter, in town 
dispatched a letter to parents in the country, who 


were tvo poor to pay the postage. ‘The parehts | 
declined to take such letter in, which they had 


legal right todo. Returned to the General Post- 
office, the letter on being opened was found to be 
a blank sheet of paper. The fact is that parents 
and children had agreed to send these blank 
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sheets as indications that all was well with the 
sender ; the receiver got that much of news, and 

‘had nothing to pay for it. ‘The letter was never 
taken in unless a particular mark. was on the 
cover, which intimated that something of im- 
portance was to be read within. 

_ Heavy postage made long letters. As the re- 
ceivers paid the postage, they naturally.expected 
their money’s worth. Often a sheet of Bath post, 
or even of foolscap, was crossed and recrossed, 

and not a hair-breadth of the paper was left 
without its line. A Jetter then was written bit 
by bit, day after day, till the whole was com- 
pleted.. It was, in.its way,.a newspaper or @ 

book; it was sent all through the branches of a 
family ; it was lent to friends; it even went to 
‘mere acquaintances; and strangers. made ex- 
tracts from the choicest parts of it. Miss Mit- 
ford refers to.one of these epistles, which was 

written by a lord who had been traveling on the 

Continent, and it was a clever, sensible, and in- 
structive document. She borrowed it for the 
purpose of copying the contents, to accomplish 
which cost her six mortal hours, which the lady 

‘did not think were ill spent. 

Instances occur now and then where a joke 
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has been played, the fun of which was to make 
a man pay heavy postage for very unnecessary 
information. When Collins, the artist, was once 
with some friends around him, one of them 
resisted every attempt to induce him to stay 
to supper. He withdrew, and the friends in 
council over their banquet resolved that the sulky 
guest should be punished. Accordingly on the 
following day Collins sent him a folded sheet 
of foolscap, in which was written: ‘ After you 
left we had stout and oysters.” The receiver 
understood what was meant, but he was equally 
resolved to have his revenge. Accordingly, 
biding his time, he transmitted in a feigned 
hand to Collins a letter in which the painter 
.read only, ‘‘Had you?” Therewith the joke 
seemed at an end; but Collins would have the 
last word. He waited and waited, till the thing 
was almost forgotten, and then the writer of the 
last query opened a letter one morning in which 
he had the satisfaction of finding an answer to it 
in the words, ‘‘ Yes, we had.”” We can not dismiss 
this part of the subject without expressing our 
regret that we are unable to remember the name 
of that British admiral who, after achieving a 
glorious victory at sea, dispatched a letter to the 
Admiralty in which there were only these or 
similar words: ‘‘ Beat the enemy; took, sunk, 
burned, and destroved ships named in the mar- 
gin.” Tersest of admirals! 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. M. E. W.—Swiss muslin is much used for young 
girls’ dresses. A polonaise and ruffled skirt is a popu- 
lar fashion for Swiss muslin. Sailor collars are worn 
with blouse waists; also a standing collar, with points 
turned over in front. 

Mars. M. J. S.—Make your black silk by Dolly Var- 
den suit pattern, or else the plain Marguerite. Trim 
with your lace and bias bands of silk. 

An Oranceitr.—Your sample is goat’s-hair. Pearl 
buttons are used on Dolly Varden calicoes. Braided 
wraps will be worn again, but embroidery will be most 
fashionable. Braid your garment before lining it. 
Hoods will be much worn next season. If you use 
black cashmere, mix fine jet beads with the braiding. 
If you get colored cashmere, braid with soutache of a 
darker shade, and have some wider braid in the pattern. 
Jet galloon, jet fringe, and embroidery will probably 
be the most fashionable trimmings next winter. 

C. H. E.—Deep kilt pleats are two inches wide. 

Det B.—Get darker blue, or else striped blue and 


" white, for the kilt skirt and vest of the girl’senit. The 


basque sleeves and upper skirt should be plain blue. 
A pearl gray cashmere talma would be more stylish 
than one of white delaine. 

Juxner.—Use the Marguerite Dolly Varden polonaise 
for gray poplin to be worn over black alpaca. 

Cora.—Your sample is very good Japanese poplin. 

Jeni §.—Your sample did not reach us. The sam- 
plea sent you answer for a varietv of materials. 

F. J. E.—Make your black alpaca by plain-basque 
suit pattern sent you, and trim with side pleating. 

For the dotted alpaca use the Marguerite Dolly Var- 
den Polonaige illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. V. Bind 
the ruffles with black silk, and put black gros grain 
bows down the front. 

Mas. E. F. B.—Yon find a pattern of demi- 
trained skirt with suit iflustrated in Bazar No. 27, 
Vol. V. 

Mas. H. G.—Line only the waist and sleeves of your 
grenadine polonaise. Hem the ruffles. Use 
gros grain ribbon for bows. The lining should be 
high-necked. : 

Mrasriastpri..n.—Make your tarlatan with demi-train 
ruffied to the waist,a short apron, and a low infant 
waist, or else a low-necked postilion-basque. 

Mrs. H. A. P.—We can supply you with back num- 
bers of the Bazar containing directions for making 
point lace. The braid costs $1 50 for a piece of about 
a dozen yards. 

Mazron ne L.—Make a white nansook by Marguerite 
Dolly Varden pattern, and trim with aide pleating. 
Black thread lace hats, with high crown and narrow 
sloping brim, are fashionable. 

Rosz.—The “‘ Bazar Book of Decorum” will be sent 
by the publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt of $1.— 
We know nothing about the physician you mention, 
and can not undertake to vouch for any one. 

Cc. H. K.—A gentleman takes his hat with him into 
the parlor when making a morning call. 

A SussorinEr.—It will be prudent for a lady who is 
staying alone at a hotel to confine her conversation 
with the clerks and attendants to necessary inquiries, 
and to make no acquaintance with the gnesta. A lady, 
if seated, is not required to rise when a gentleman is 
presented to her. The “ Bazar Book pf Decorum” is 
especially designed for persons in the ordinary walks 
of life. Your other questions are irrelevant. Common- 
senee will readily suggest to you the answers. 

Smira.—The value of old books depends on so many 
circumstancee—such as the rarity, size, particular edi- 
tion, binder, etc., as well as the temporary demand— 
that it would be imposeible for us to give you an idea 
as to the value of your volume. You had better con- 
sult a book collector. Brunet's bibliography will af- 
ford you valuable information concerning old books, 
and is standard authority. It ie written in French. 

Mantz C.—We never heard the moat frenzied aristo- 
crat claim that the blue blood in his veins was any 
thing more than an unmixed pedigree, which was sup- 
posed to carry with it certain qualities, noble or otber- 
wise, transmitted from generation to generation; nor 
do we think that even he would claim that this same 
sangue azul differed materially from the life-current of 
the nearest plowboy. Nevertheless, the aristocracy of 
birth is not altogether to be despived. Hereditary 
transmission of qualities being admitted, one wonld 
more readily bow to the inheritor of Humboldt’s name 
than Rothschild's millions. But the only true aristoc- 
racy is that of intellect.—We do not now of any place 
where a lady can find a certain market for superfluous 
fancy articles. 

Euua B.—The “ Ugly Girl” articles found in late 
numbers of the Bazar contain all the information we 
can give about cosmetics. 

Laaovrpa.—Fashion, like the trades, has technical 
terms of its own, which are chiefly French, and which 
no one ever thinks it necessary to translate. For in- 
stance, a certain silk becomes known in the market as 
faille, and another as gros grain ; boufant is considered 
@ more elegant expression than bunchy, and dreas- 
makers agree to call an apron a tablier. If you wish 
to make a serious study of this phraseology, which 
varies daily, we can only commend you tn the dreas- 
makers and dry-goods merchants for instruction. 





Facts For THE Lapirts.—Mary CarMax, 
Farmer Village, N. Y., has used 15 different 
patent sewing machines in family sewing; none 
does such beautiful work, fine or coarse, as the 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch, or is so readily 
changed from one kind to another; has sewed 
with one that has been in use 16 years, without 
a cent for repairs, and has the same needles that 
came with the machine, with two others in use 
10 years, each without repairs. She has support- 
ed a family of three, sometimes earning $4 00 
per day, or $1 in an evening. See the new Im- 
provements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.— 
[ Com. ] 





Tox New Wits0n Unper-Feep Sewrne Maonrns is 
a perfect lock-stitch machine, making a seam alike on 
both sides, and is adapted to every grade and variety 
of family sewing. It does to perfection embroidery, 
bemming, cording, braiding, fine and coarse sewing of 
all kinds, with less machinery and complications than 
any other machine in use, and is sold at two-thirds the 
price of all other first-class machines. Salesroom, 707 
Broavway, N. Y.; also for sale in all other cities in 
the U. 8.—{Com.) ; 








Coteatr & Co. are the originators and sole manu- 
facturers of the popular Cashmere Bouquet Soap. Its 
shape, finish, fragrance, and purity placed it at once 
in the front rank of teilet soaps. It equals any and is 
excelled by none, American or foreign.—{Com. 





Tux American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the beet article for cleaning and 
pollenine Sliver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 

ruggists, and Grocers. Corrin, Revixaton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St, N. Y.—(Com.) 








Buenett's Cocoaine gives luxuriance to the hair. 
—(cCom.] 





Corvine Wueru.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
W heel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For anle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy ede romoyne poe Cone of ane Face. 

only r. B.C. rmatologist. 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggista, aa 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. th Amol 





ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnol 

Constable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stew 

& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sona, 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 
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LADIES’ *euozs~ 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyrer, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silke for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Losther Speer Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Stripe for Oriental and Cam 
Chairs. Aleo, Guipure and Point Laces, and mate 

for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimpa, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 








‘mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 


ams and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
allic, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. | 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. | 


HE MIGHTIEST CONQUEST of the 

AGE is the absolute subversion of biliousness, 

intermittenta, remittents, rheumatism, and dyspepsia, 
by Wacker’s Caturornia VINEGAR BITTERES. 


MOTHERS, 


S  NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, ¥ 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent een U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 


FE, 15 South William Street, New York. . LW 


INFANTS. 
Send 
LADIES scription of the mostwondertal 


discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 

Freckles and Moth Patches remo 

Warranted. Address eat ene 
Mus. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'°Clintock & "s Cyclopredia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents eae ee experienced and successfal 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet asaigned. For further PerecUlats, address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care Mesers. Harper & Brothera, New York. 


A Great Offer.— BE wae 
will dispose of One Hundred P1anos, MELODEGN:, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOXS, FOR CASH, ‘DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. ; 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


FLECTRO-PLATED TABLE-WARE. 
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This illustration represents a new design of Swinging Water-Set manufactured by Reed & Barton. 

‘The swinging stand enables the person using to pour water from the Pitcher without being compelled to lift it. 

The Pitcher is made with one of their patent seamless linings; the Goblets and Bow! are lined with gold, 
and are finished in the “frosted ” style of finish which is so popular, and so appropriate for a Water-Set. 

Reed & Barton manufacture all their Ware.of a very fine white and pure alloy, and plate them heavily 


with pure ailver. 


The product of their works embraces every variety of Table-Ware, such a8 


TEA, DINNER, AND WATER. SETS, CAKH BASKETS, FRUIT STANDS, 
ICE PITCHERS, &o. | 


They pay especial attention to the manufacture of Spoons and Forks, which they manufacture of a very 


fine quality of nickel silver, and plate with pure silver. 


They also manufacture the alloys of which their goods are made, thus having the whole process, from first 


to last, under their own supervision. 


They are the oldest manufactarers of this class of goods in the United States, their Factories having been 


established at Tannton, Mass., in 1824. 


SALESROOMS, AT THE FACTORIES, and 2 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 








A HARVEST OF DIAMONDS 


Has rewarded the toil of certain lucky adventurers under the burning sun of 
Africa: but what is the value of the rarest gem that ever glittered in crown 
or turban when compared with that of a medicinal remedy that cures dys- 


pepsia and biliousness, restores the appetite, regulates the disordered bowels, 
and tones and invigorates the whole vital system? Science has bestowed 
upon the world this estimable gift in 

TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which is to all other preparations of its class what the diamond is among 
jewels, and, when foaming in the goblet of the fevered invalid, as bright an 
sparkling. Sold by all druggists. 





HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
Ferriper, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather Tucks, $5 00. 

The new edition of this popular Haxn-Boox or 
Travet. contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Steamers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg ; 
Austria: Belfast: Berlin; Bologna; Bonn; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne: Cork: Dresden; Dublin; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera: Florence: The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France: Frankfort: Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Sonthern Part of 
Great Britain: Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London: Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg: 
Ireland: Italy; Jernealem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London: Environs of London ; Madrid; Man- 
tna: Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts: Metz: Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves: Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples: Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler- 
mo: Palestine: Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris: Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror's Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome: The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome: Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm: Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste: Turin: Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe ; 
Venice: Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wales. 





Pupsuisurp py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ge Harrer & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $5 00, 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
& more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with 
imperfect and ir- 
} regular - worked 
button-holes, 
They give uni- 
H versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
ie A 3 ees | se them myfre 
ne ees ire worth their 
MK PET vcicht in gold. 
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Sample worker, 
a) with full direc- 
® tions for use, sent 


SS by mail, postpaid, 
AR “, on receipt of 50 
SiN eee | cents. Local and 


; : 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St, 
Hartford, Conn. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PEREUMA, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 
Pasa 


A 
DENSLOW & BUSH'S PRE! mt 
DIL, frre test 150°“ This oll 
will not explode or ignite if 
= 
© 
2 
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lamp be broken.”’ ¥. ¥ Tribune. 


Soldeverywhere. Address Dexsiov 
& Busn, 120 Maiden Lane, N. ¥ 


las 2A Boston, Baltimore or Chicago. 





ODD FELLOWSHIP Exposed. This pow- 
= erful order stripped 
of its secrets. Every one can know all there is to know. 
A large book, full-page engravings. Secrecy required 
of all who buy it for 25 cents. Sent prepaid by 
HUNTER & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than atanything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & OO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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AT sACKSON’S 
FAMILY 
MOURNING STORE, 
Cor. Broadway & Waverley Place. 
Closing out the entire stock of 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS at a great sacrifice. 


IRON GRENADINES, just half price. 
CRAPE CLOTH, 80c.; worth 80c. 





All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Litr- 
BiG, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
- will please take notice and ° . 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 


Se ——- 


9 uaz 


YEAST, 8 











POWDER 


Fae ENaC Oasis 








MONRY ADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Spenoex, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 








These Patterns are Gravep ro Fit any Freure, and- 


fire fitted with the greatest accttracy, THK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGERTIER BKING PRINTED ON 
EAOMU SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be nd- 
graces by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER....:............ No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ SF 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... 1p 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... AT 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
Eee PORES ONO) vic dadctae haves sivckeseecudue ~~ Ss 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 oon OM ss cect beseanngbes wea ak es adeetse as 7 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
WE CRG) no ceaidenhd tant ke aan dekekaeiniee ecicas ” a 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 


BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4to9 years old). “ 31 


YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
.VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 


mae. © £0. 10 ORV. OLD). ov cena cbsecndkssxis ee 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
__. Yoke Slip,.Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. " 85 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 

a OR ae Pee ee ee “« 8 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. « @ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

OP tee POORIO OM ia:ire vise a ankens coer bed ewuss ‘44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND . 

PRE OO Reis 5 oink ceed news ckitemaad Soe ‘“* 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... * @& 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

ustable Court Train and Round Skirt...... ‘6 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Bloyse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘ 50 
MARGUERITE VES''-POLONAISE WALK- 

Be SR ee eee ‘“s 59 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 52 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ ae 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, Se THER WOW) vin io.vn v0508664 escnnes sg 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt....... 26s smawsinenearewsce + 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... 13 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... 48 

‘“MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 


BP ELIAS, WAG OODO ice teseksssebareseaas “15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
- Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ** 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
_. ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “a 91 
LADY’S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. * 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.................... “ 93 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old).....--+--++-. ese eeee - 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained — 
+ A See AR cree ee 7 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... s 99 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
epaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 


or exchanged. ; - 
In ondering, please specify the Number of paper con- 


taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 


at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extra nce in cutting u at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 

taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his eee, who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this piety pr may be se- 
lected patterns of every ceerpaon and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postege stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Lazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of si 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The oer Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It ts so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, ee a nay bo 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gusges 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dresvs, with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fcld them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not ere) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 
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A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


LIFETIME.” 
Address 


“DOMESTIC” § M. Co., 96 Chambers &t., N. ¥. 





MPA '. 

) MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, dronron. “4 perro 

2 GEM for the 4 of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and fer 

% EVERYBODY desiring a reliahle time-keeper, and also a superior 

: sual watch-sise, steel works, glass crystal, all in a neat 
‘NT D correct k 





OROIDE case. WARRANTED to deaste time and to keep 
in order—if fairly Nothing like it! This per- 
feet triamph of mechanism wil! ouasta 6 nent cian, pospe’s aoe 

rem, only $1; 3 tfrep. Try one. Order 
from tbe Sole American KING & CO,, Brattleboro, Vt. 





Library Edition 
MISS MULOCK’S WORKS. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
The complete set, 17 vols., in neat case, $25 00. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—Johu Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband. 
—A Life for a Life. —Two Marriages.—Chris- 
tian’s Mistake.—A Noble Life.-—A Hero.— 
Studies from Life. —The Fairy beok.—Unkind 
Word.—Mistress and Maid.—The Woman's 
Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 2 





% 


Harper's new edition of Mrs. Mnlock-Craik’s waks 
is so desirable for the library that it must have a géx,. 
ernl circulation among families. Her stories are 
genuinely good, so free from gilt-edged vice and 
namby-pamby | gibebiet so noble and whitely pure, 
yet so fresh and interesting, that it is cause for grati- 
tude they are published by the honse which insures 
their most general distribution throughout the conn- 
try.—Correspondence Cincinnati Times and Chronicle. 








PusiisneD BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





t2- Harrre & Brotiens till send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





J. B. SMALL, 
M’f’r and Designer of 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children's Garments, 
ALL AGES AND SIZES. 


The qualities which recommend. our Patterns over 
all others are as follows: 


First.—Our Patterns are of different sizes, enablin 

a large as well as small person to obtain a Patt 

will require little or sio-vattation: Mee which 
Second.—Each garment is fitted in cloth, and 

to fit perfect, before the different sizes are ae 
Third.—Each Pattern has a label with picture of 

garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim, 

amount of cloth and trimming required, and size. . 

‘ Fourth,—Onur Patterns are not cut by a cHaRrT or 
DRESs model; and no Pattern can be correct unless the 
garmentis fitted incloth, and submitted to an actual test. 

Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments 
are in nine 30 to 46 inches bust measure; no odd 
sizes; plain in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Misses’ Garments, nine to fifteen years, 
seven sizes. Children’s Garments, one to eight years. 
Boys’ Coats, Vests, and Pants in various styles, from 
three to fifteen years. 

Sixth.—All the difficult parts in each piece of the 
Pattern are notched and punched, so that the garment 
can be put together by the most inexperienc 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact size 
rinted on the label, and the ent, when made, will 
e exactly like the picture given with the Pattern, if 
prone attention is followed to our printed directions. 

ur Patterns are all of the latest styles; and two weeks 
in advance of any others. Our prices are within the 
reach of all. Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
any Pattern. Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cts. 

We supply Harper & Brorurrs with all the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
they have been sent to all parts of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
where they have failed to give entire satisfaction. 

Illustrated Summer Catalogue sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp to prepay postage. 

Agents will be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Any of the Patterns specified in the Catalo 
be proce at the Salesroom, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 

Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain. J. B. SMALL, 

643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St., N. Y. 


e can 





A full assortment of our Patterns can be had at any 
of the following Branch Offices: 


FAGAN & CONKLIN, 2204 Third Avenue, Harlem, 
N. Y.<WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 76 Court St. 
Brooklyn; 55 Fourth St., Brooklyn, E. D.; 142 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass., General Agents for New En- 
gland States; 1 Martin Hall, South Pearl St., Albany, 
N. Y.; 1 Union Block, Church St., Burlington, Vt. ; 
578 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; 270 Superior St. 
Cleveland, Ohio; 20 Water St., Newburgh, N. Y.; 68 
Buffalo St., Rochester, iy het 113 Post t., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; 303 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo.; 67 
Dauphine St., Mobile, Ala.; 548 Main St. Buffalo, 
N. Y.; 873 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Church St., 
Nashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth St., Louisville, Ry. + 5 
Cedar St., Newark, N. J.—KETCHAM & CATIN> 1097 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. —Miss JULIA DENIER, 
655 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn.—PRICE & CO., 15 
North Charies St., Baltimore, Md.—SAMUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. -WM. A. COLTER 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. CHAS. BAUM, 408 
Seventh St., Washington, D, C. 


MADAME FOWS CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
Mials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 


(LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arxotp & Bannina, New York; 
D. B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 
THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 
Send for descriptive & illustrated 
3; toBENJ. O. Woops, MANDWAGrURGS 
f, 349—851 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston ; 
-] Wa. Y. EpwakrbDs Broadway, N. Y; 
KELLY, HOWELL & Lupwia, 917 Market St, 
Philadelphia; J. F. E>WARDB, 120 N. Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 S. Jef- 
ferson St, Chicago >—Manufacturer’s Agents. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 








BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztny, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year..... « 400 
Harrere’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harprr’s Maaazrng, Harper's Wrekry, and Harrrr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of cither the MaGazinz, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever; Club of Fiver 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrrxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada mnst be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 

e sender. 


FRMS FOR ApVERTISING IN HARPER’s PERIOMICALS. 
Tarper's Masazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekli;.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outsi le Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Hai per’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
New Summer Books, 


MIREIO. A Provencal Poem. By Mistral. Trans- 
lated by Miss Preston. Price $200. Says Mr. How- 
“ells, in the Atlantic: ‘If any reader of ours is at a loss 
what to read on the loveliest day in eummer, let us 
counsel him to read ‘ Mirdio.'" 

THE ROSE GARDEN. A Novelette. Price $1 56. 
“A very charming love of French country Ive." 
** A most enjoyable book, eure to And many delight. 
ed readers." 

SIX OF ONE BY HALF A DOZEN OF THE OTH- 
ER. Price $150. This is the so-called “half dozen's 
Cn ea eae 
F. B. Perkins, and £.E Hale puieiemiae 

Our books may be had of all book and news dealers, 
and are sold on all cars and steamboats; or will be 

postpaid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Rarper'’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the t: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spa n, Russia, 
Denmurk, and Sweden. By W. Pemunoxe Fer- 
miner, Author of “Harper’s Phrase-Book,” ‘ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


2. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuances Lever, 
Author of ‘Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8. 

THE DESERT OF THK EBXODUS. Jourmeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Patwezz, M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege See ith Maps and numeruus I)lus- 
trations from Photo aphs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinal Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt - Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


4, 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wa. Frage, Author of “Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


5. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Grorer Cur- 
T108, Professor in the University of peat Trans- 

under the Revision of the Author. Edited b 

Ww». Surtu, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Unf- 

versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 

Latin Dictionaries. For the Use’ of: Colleges and 

High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


lat 


6. 

TS IT TRUE Tales, Curious and Wonderfal, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. - 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Aseyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia’ Minor, and Phenicta. 
By Parur Situ, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
816 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


8. . 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Sprnorn F. Barren, with the - 
co of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


9. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Logs 
Broveuam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


10. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edit 
with Notes, by Wma. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Hea 
Master of Cambridge High-SchooL (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. — Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $8 00. a 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F. W. Rosie 
son, Author of “ True to Herself,” ‘‘ For Her Sake," 
“‘Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svu, Paper, 50 cents. 


12. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons b 
De Wirt Tatmaag, delivered in the 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


18. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Oxitvex Twist. With 98 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Martin Cuvuzz_ewit. With 69 Illustrations. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. : 


14. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
2 the Rey. Luxx Trgrman, Author of “The Life 

. Of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits, Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


the Rev. T. 
rooklyn Tab- 


8vo, 





cw Harrer & Beorurrs will send any of their 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Untted States, on receipt af the price. 


tay Hauren’s Cararoavue matled free on receipt «f 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty, Sold by 
Drugegists at $1.00 per ‘bottle. 








You asK WHY we can szel] 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
#290 ? We auswer—It costa 
, fess than $300to make any #600 

Piano sold through Agents, al] 
of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
We haveno Agenta, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
— and warrant Five Y ears, 

end for illustrated circular. in 
which we refer to 300 Bank 





Merchants, &c. (some of whom 


you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
U. &. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York, 
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FACETIZA. | 


*< carrion,” presented the fol- 


wry f Th? . ~ 


Tre Suogrrest Sure in THE 


defendant was dead, and tose- 


yf; Wor._p—Court-ship. | 
A szieut little girl, havin Vi aii}; TTT Se 
been desired to wfite a seme LTpyy WY Wf yy rr, A sheriff who had a writ 
tence introducing the word Wy / “iy yy ‘ify UW ——_ to serve ascertained that the 
LD Llp DS 


_lowing to her teacher: 

‘Bad children often car- | 
rion in church when they 
ought to be quiet.” 

ee 


Mevanono.y Respoxsr.— 
““What wonld you do if 
mamma should die?” asked 
a lady—with whom we have 
the honor of an intimate ac-. 
quaintance—of a little three- 
year-old girl that we wonldn’t 
take a thousand dollars for. 
“‘ Wejl, ma'am,” was the mel- 
ancholy response, ‘I s’pose 
I should have to beat my- 


self.” 


Aquatic INTELLIGENOE.— 
Mrs. Partington was heard 
to express the hope that the 
result of the international 
boat -race would be a glory 
to the umpire on which the 
sun never sets. 


A Ga vast Soioot-Borx's 
Toast.—‘‘The girla! May 
they add chery to pent 
subtract envy from friend- 
ship, multiply genial affec- 
tions, divide time by industry 
and recreation, reduce scan- 
dal to its lowest denomina- 
tion, and raise virtue to its 
highest power!” : 


epee 
We heas a great deal about 
Jabor reform, but there seems 
to be a greater noed of re- 
‘forming some of those fel- 
lows who don’t labor. 


a] 
,A countryman was vous 
a large town, and had 

attention attracted by the 
glittering sign of the Andes 
nsurance Company. He 
looked at it long and in- 
tently, and then broke out 
in a joyful exclamation: 
‘Well, I knowed old Andy 
would be at something afore long ! I tell yer, they 
can't keep him down: no, they can’t!” and walked on. 
——— —<————__ 


GEOLOGY FOR JACKASSES. 


Folks talk of the Crust of the Earth; 
Its strata which outermost. lie. 
A Fool reflects, chuckling with mirth 
This world, then, ’s a pudding or pie: 
Vesuvius, at seasons, lets out 
The gravy within it has got, 
And that being lava, no doubt 
Inside that the meat is all hot. 


AN AGE. 


nr 
Sanpy’s Lear.—An astonished person is an object 
either of pity or levity. An instance occurred on a 
Scotch ferry-boat illustrating surprise as the result of 
stupidity, and neers under both classifications. The 
boat was slowly leaving fhe landing-place, and as the 
ropes were being thrown off a man rushed hurriedly 
down to secure a passage. He gathered himself for 
a tremendous leap, and, springing, landed far upon 
the deck of the boat. It was as much as a full minute 
before he conld stand erect, and then, turning, his com- 
ical expression was explained by his words, ** Eh, mon, 
what a leap!” The boat was then about seventy feet 
out, and the child of Caledonia, in his simplicity, be- 
lieved that he had leaped the opening. 
—_——_p— —__—. 
Our friend Miss Trimmer is looking for a site for a 
young ladies’ school. There are many sights about 
wholly unfit for young ladies’ schools. 


—<»———_——- 

Grvine ‘em Fits.—A man arriving home at a late 
hour a little worse for too much ‘supper, and hatless 
and coatless, was asked by his indignant sponse, 
‘Where's your hat and coat?” ‘Sent ‘em, my dear 
(hic), to the Chicago snfferers.” We fear the Chicago 
sufferer who got those clothes must-have found them 
too tight. 
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PRIDE OF THE ScHOOL. “Sixty, Sir.” 
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REAL EDUCATION. 


Our butcher says no one can beat his steaks. Un- 
fortunately our cook is obliged to. 
_—_—_—.——--—— 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Weather was made for conversation—indeed, it is its 
chief necessary. 

A calculation has been put forth by an eminent 
actuary that three out of every five conversations 
open with a rertiark on the weather. He was engaged 
two years, in all weathers, in collecting data for this 
computation. His sufferings were greatest in the bad 
quarter of an hour before dinner. 

The ancients thought much of the weather. The 
Greeks had a Temple of the Winds, an anticipation 
of the Meteorological Bureau, and their most popular 
comic author ed one of his dramatic pieces “‘ The 
Clouds.” 

One of the most remarkable phenomena connected 
with the weather is the number of persons who are 
constantly endeavoring to raise the wind. They are 
more numerous than that other class of people—a 
considerablé one, no doubt—who are always looking 
out for a rdiny day. 

Many persons are so much taken up with the weather 
that they are continually in the clonds. 

With all the discoveries science has made, we are 
yet very far from knowing what the clouds exactly 
contain, so many things are still in nubibus. 

There are two kinds of dew. The one prevails in 
the early morning, and leaves its traces on the feet; 
the other makes its appearance mostly at night, and 
affects the head. There is a difference of opinion 
among philosophers about morning dew, but a re- 
markable unanimity as to mountain dew. 

Music has been composed on the weather; for in- 
stance, the well-known glee, “ Hail, Smiling Morn!” 
(Note the sly allusion to the fickleness of our cli- 
mate.) 

There are four quarters of the wind, consequently 





THE HOUR AND THE MAN. 
VILLAGE SCHOOL-MASTER. ‘ How many Minutes in the Hour?” 


et “Ten, Sir, and 


am a m5 me a ca em em mm a arm a la a a i 








V. S. “And how many Hours to the Day?” 
Feyther say it oughter be Eight!” 


A Po.ite AND Easy BEARING TOWARD THE OpposiITE Sex (TEMPERED, OF COURSE, WITH PROPRIETY AND DISCRETION) CAN NOT BE INCULCATED AT TOO EARLY 
IT 1S THEREFORE RECOMMENDED THAT WHENEVER AN INSTITUTE FOR YouNG LADIES HAPPENS TO MEET AN ACADEMY FOR. YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
THEY SHOULD ALL BE FORMALLY INTRODUCED TO EACH OTHER, AND ALLOWED TO TAKE THEIR WALKS ABROAD IN COMPANY. 


there ought to be two halves, but nothing is known 
of them at Washington. 


Every information about ice can be obtained of any . 


eminent confectioner or fish-monger. 
There is a want in literature—there is no good biog- 
raphy of the Clerk of the Weather. 
Yo poultry show can be considered complete with- 
out a collection of weather-cocks, 
In Northern countries they call their dances in the 
winter snow-balls. 
The weather was very dismal in the Dark Ages. 
> 


MENTOR AND TELEMACHUS. 


UnsuccessruL Oar. “I say, Muscles, how do you 
account for my Dreaseg down ?” 

Tratner (reproachfully). ‘‘ Oh, wery easily, Sir. Yer 
would read while yer wos in course of trainin’, and I 
always told yer that books and literatoor and them 
things spiled the ’ands, and was death to a good eddi- 


cation.” 
—_—_>————__ 
A Mrver’s Lamentation—“ Vein! vein! give ore.” 
> 


AFTER ALL, A MATTER OF OPINION, 


Cuemist. ‘‘ Well, here’s the two draughts. This one’s 
for your goodman, and the other’s for the cow. If 
qoe haven't money enough to pay for both, you had 

tter take one.” 

Wirr. “ Well, well, as you say; so I think I'd per- 
haps better take the bottle for the cow.” 


EO 

A young man of a fast turn, and looking like any 
thing but a doctor, complains that all his tradesmen 
are determined to give him the title of Dr., but they 
put the Dr. after his name instead of beforeit. - 


————<————— 

An Illinois editor thus sarcastically speaks of the 
marriage of a professional brother in Indiana: ‘“‘ He 
stepped upon the hy- 
meneal platform, ad- 
justed the fatal noose, 
and was swung off into 
that unsilent bourne 
; Whence he can never 
14, return save by the In- 
fi | dianopolis or connect- 
| ing lines.” 


—g—__. 

One of our bachelor 
readers supposes a 
lady’s ° bridle-day is 
that on which she first 
takes the rein. 


—_——_@—___. 
_ A Trent Frr—Delir- 
ium tremens. 


We 


ing the paper over the wall 
of the cemetery, bd made re- 
turn upon the writ that he 
had left the summons at the 
last and uenal place of abode. 


————< . 

A drunkard is generally a 
bad arguer, for the oftener 
he comes to the pint the 
more incoherent ho 


ee 

If a sailor has been travel- 

ing on horseback, can‘it be 
gaid that he rowed f . 


—_—o—_——— 
A lady who is remarkable 
for jilting her lovers is un- 
doubtedly a good 2mnise. 


—< 
| a A Great Mistaxe—Small 
"| coals (i. ¢., a grate mus’ take 
VW) Wi) i} small coals f it can't get 
| me || ) largeones)  - 
| ———————— ss: 
12 | What is the quickest 
. 1 to get a glnes ‘of half-anft- 
ri! half af a railway station ?— 
Why, to ’ail the porter, to be 
sure. : a . 
Tur Last Man—A cobbler. 


et 

When a man parts with his 

a stud,” he often gives up the 
“ying” as well. 


a 
Toe Lion’s Suans!—Do 
they (the jackals) say they 
don’t share fairly, though ? 
———_<— 


A Water Pitroner—A fire- 
engine. ° 


Query.—What mlatooship 
exists between a sea-eong an 
a Nep-tune ? 


| | 
| 


| 
t 
| 
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| 

| 
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—.— 
Sxirrinc.—The papers re- 
port a curious case of a 
young girl being killed by 
trying how many times she 
could skip without stopping. 
This should be a warning to readers who skip fari- 
ously, and who may arrive at the end, therefore, sooner 
than they expect! 


About the best schism that a man can be guilty of is 
witticism. 








The dispute as to the right Welsh word to be used 
for aquarium still continues. The latest authority 
says, “‘ As the best Welsh word for ‘aquarium’ 1 beg 
to offer ‘ Pysgddangosfa.’ Every Welshman can soun 
‘Pysgddangosfa,’” he says. Happy Welshman! 

————_. 


LOSING AND WINNING. 


It never would be right 
Comparisons to lack: 
We should not know a white 
Without the aid of black; 
Then here, please, stick a pin, 
And own how just my views; 
For nobody could win, 
If some one didn’t lose! 


You never value wealth 
Unless you have been poor; 
Enjoyment of good health 
Can bad alone insure; 
The silence after din 
A deeper calm endues; 
And nobody could win, 
If some one didn't lose! 


"Tis from the gloom of night 
That day its brightness steals; 
And 'tis the mountain's height 
The valley's depths reveals; 
And virtue out of sin 
Doth worth to life infuse; 
And nobody could win, 
If some one didn’t lose. 


The argument is just, 

The moral very clear— 
But somehow drop I must 

A small remark in here: 
That surely Satan grins 

To see how each one chooses 
To be the one who wins, 

And not the one who loses! 

———————»——_— 


ALWAYS TWO SIDES TO A QUESTION. 


New Mistress. “That will do, then: my inquiries 
about you being satisfactory, I am willing to engage 
you.” 

New Cook. ‘ Very well, ma’am, but J can’t give you 
an answer till to-morrow, for my inquiries about you 
hayen’t been answered yet.” 





Mr. AND Mrs. JESSAMY ARE NOT GOING TO BE DONE OUT OF THE PLEASURE 


| SMALL THINGS AMUSE SMALL MINDS. 
OF USING THEIR NEW GARDEN-HOSE JUST BECAUSE IT HAPPENS TO RAIN. 
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Ladies’ Riding Habits and Walking | the top, while the back breadths are straight. 
Suit, Figs. 1A. 1é top oO € SKirt Is arranged in two pleats in 


front and gathered in the back. Face the bottom 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Dark Green Ciotu Rivne | of the skirt with astrip of the material four inches 
Hanit. ‘This riding habit is made of dark green | wide, at the same time sewing in bits of lead or 
cloth, and consists of trowsers, skirt, and basque- | shot at regular intervals. For the waist cut of cloth 


waist. The skirt 
and waist are cut 
in scallops, bound 
with bias strips of 
black gros grain 
along the scallops, 
and trimmed with 
steel buttons as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. White 
Swiss muslin chem- 
isette, and straw 
round hat, trimmed 
with feathers and 
ribbon. ‘To make 
the trowsers cut of 
cloth and muslin 
lining two pieces 
each from Figs. 44, 
45, and 47, Supple- 
ment, having first 
joined on the pieces 
turned down in Sup- 
plement on Figs. 44 
and 45, and cut one 
piece from Fig. 46. 
Having basted the 
material on the lin- 
ing, join each front 
with one back. of 
the trowsers from 
23 to 24 and from 
25 to 26, face each 
half of the trowsers 
with a strip of the 
inaterial an inch 
and three - quarters 
wide, and from each 
: to * fasten the 
ends of a strip of 
cloth or muslin an 
inch and three-quar- 
ters wide and five 
inches* and three- 
quarters long. Then 
join the back parts 
of the trowsers from 
26 to 27, run the 
edges of the mate- 
rial together on the 
front edge of the 
left front of the 
trowsers, and set 
the front edge of the 
right front into a 
double fly according 
to the correspond- 
ing figures. Pleat 
the upper edge of 
the trowsers, bring- 
ing X on @, and 
join it according to 
the corresponding 
figures with the 
belt, which is sewed 
up from 27 to 29, 
furnished in front 
with a button and 
button-hole for clos- 
ing, and in the back, 
three-quarters of an 
inch from the mid- 
dle, with an eyelet- 
holeeach. Through 
these eyelet - holes 
yun a narrow rib- 
bon, the ends of 
which are tied to- 
gether. ‘The skirt 
of the dress is a 
yard and seyven- 
eighths long and 
three yards and 
three-quarters wide 
atthe bottom. The 
front and side 
breadths are sloped 
off slightly toward 
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Fig. 1.—Dark Green Croru Fig. 2.—Dark Green CLoru 
RipinGc Hanit.—Front. Riping Hanit.—Back. 
lor pattern see Supplement, No. IX., For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., 
Figs. 44-50, Figs. 44-50, 
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and shirting lining two pieces each from Figs. 48 
and 49, Supplement, and one piece from Fig. 50. 
Cut the sleeves from Fig. 12, No. L., of present 
Supplement. Baste the material on the lining, 
sew up the darts in the fronts, and join the back, 
side forms, and fronts according to the correspond- 
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SINGLE COPIES TEN QBNTS. 
i. [ 4.00 PBR YEAR IN ADVANOE. 
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ing figures. Arrange the back and side forms in 
pleats at'the bottom of the waist, ‘bringing * on 
@. Cut the waist in scallops.on the outer edge 
and along the armholes as indi¢ated on the pat- 
tern and shown by the illustration, face it with a 
scalloped bias strip of silk an ‘inch and three- 
quarters wide, bind 
it with a strip of 
gros grain, and sew 
on the remaining 
trimming. as shown 
by the illustration. 
Furnish the waist 
with hooks and eyes 
for closing. Trim 
the sleeves to corre- 
spond with the waist, 


the armholes along 
the straight line so 
that the scallops of 
the armholes fall 
Ibosely on the 

PTR sleeves. 

WAG) «= “Fig. - 3. —Gray 
emia. PONGERE WALKING 

fine) Dress. The skirt 
e ‘and waist of this 
_gray pongee dress 

-arecutin one, The 
- trimming « consists 
of ruffles of the ma- 
terial and of bias 
strips and bows of 
silk of the same col- 
or, Black velvet 
cravat and bow for 
the hair. 

Fig. 4.— Dark 
Bivur Croru Rip- 
ixG Hapir. ‘This 
riding habit is of 
dark blue cloth ; the 
trimming consists 
of bias ‘strips of 
black silk reps and 
black reps buttons. 
White piqué vest. 
Collar with revers 
_ of Swiss muslin, and 
_fine linen and lace 
jabot. High hat 
of black silk felt, 
trimmed with a blue 
gauze veil, Forthe 
vest cut of piqué and 
shirting. hning two 
pieces Fes Fig. 51, 

. >» Supplement, and of 
vr, double shirting one 
=. -piece, from Fig. 52. 
=a. °. Sew up.the darts in 
., the fronts, face the 
front edge of the 
right front with a 
strip of the material 
an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and work 
the button - holes. 
Set the front edge 
of the left front into 
a double fly an inch 
- and a quarter wide, 
furnished with but- 
tons. Join the back 
and fronts according 
to the corresponding 
figures, and cord 
the vest on the neck, 
bottom, and arm- 
holes, ‘[omake the 
waist ‘cut of cloth 
and, shirting lining 
two pieces _ each 
from «Figs. 53-55, 
and cut the — reyers 
collar in one piece 
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FT er f. from Fig. 56. = Cut 


the sleeves from Fig. 


Fig. 3.—Gray PONGEE Fig: 4.—Darx Biur CLoTu 12, No. 1., of the 
DREss. Rivne Hair. present Supplement. 


For pattern § 
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Fics, 1-4,—LADIES’ RIDING HABII'S AND WALKING SUIT. - 
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in the fronts, sew up the back from 51 to 52 and 
from 53 to 54, and join the back, side forms, and 
fronts according to the corresponding figures. 
Arrange the waist in pleats at the bottom of the 
waist, bringing < on @, face the under edge 
with a strip of black silk two inches and a half 
wide, set on the revers collar according’ to the 
corresponding figures, and trim as shown by the 
illustration. Set on the cuffs, cut from Fig. 57, 
Supplement, and sew the sleeves into the arm- 
holes, Finally, furnish the waist with hooks and 
eyes for closing. 
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BLIND. 

By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
He knows the summer comes, for now 
The pleasant south-wind seeks his brow; 
He hears the twitter and the song 
Of building-birds the whole day long. 
To him the violet odor blows; 

To him the breath of budding rose ; 
And hint of the magnolia’s“bloom 
To him forever in the gloom. 


But not for him the dewy morn 
Hangs heaven upon the idle thorn ; 
But not for him the splendid day 
Dazzles the azure on its way ; 
And not for him the awful night 
Wings upward her eternal flight. 


But to be blind, and be like him 
When far away these shadows swim, 
While God’s bright lilies to and fro 
Shake softly all their gold and snow, 
And first he satisfies his sight 

At the great fountain of the light, 
And sees in glory and alone 

The emerald rainbow round the throne 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
will be commenced 'a NEW NOVEL by CHARLES 
READE, entitled “ A SIMPLETON: A STORY OF 
THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS will also be 
commenced in the October Number of the MAGA- 
ZINE, 

Ya” New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE fvom the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 








Ta” Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
rich variety of Summer Suits for Boys and Girls 
Srom 2 to17 years old; Ladies’ House, Walking, 
and Evening Dresses; Swiss Muslin and Lace 
Over Dresses, Jackets, Fichus, Mantillas, etc. ; 
Lingerie; Embroidered Stand-Covers ; Clothes- 
Bags; Children’s Skipping-Ropes, Reins, Bats, 
Balls, etc.; Work-Baskets, Chatelaine Belts, Tidies, 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. 





THE NURSERY. 


HE influence of the dwelling upon the 
moral and physical well-being of man 
is admitted to be very great. Derangement 
of health, both of body and mind, perversion 
of sentiment, corrupt habits, and vicious con- 
duct, disease, and even death can be directly 
traced to the structure, position, and circum- 
stances of the human habitation. The more 
or less thickness of a wall, or the kind of 
material of which it may be built, the super- 
ficies of a window, the height or width of a 
door, the calibre of a chimney, or the course 
of a waste-pipe is often a controlling agent 
in settling the fate of man. Thos destiny 
even of the great, with all the protection 
of state officiousness and power, is made, at 
times, to submit in humiliating subjection. 
We have seen the heir to a throne prostrate 
for months on the edge of the chasm of death, 
and a whole people in an agony of anxiety, 
with no nobler cause for princely suffering 
and danger and national trouble than the 
blunder of a joiner or the carelessness of a 
plumber’s man. 

It is more essentially the young who are 
affected by the influences of their habitual 
dwelling. The advanced in life are not 
only less susceptible, from the tougher 
structure and the diminished sensibility of 
maturity, but are not so constantly exposed, 
since they can withdraw themselves at their 
will, or by their daily pursuits are with- 
drawn from the habitation, while children, 
and especially infants, are necessarily more 
confined to it. 

There is no part of the house, consequent- 
ly, which demands such scrupulous regard, 
as to its appropriateness for living, as the 
nursery. This term we use in the ordinary 
sense Of an apartment for young children. 
It’ is made occasionally a sleeping - place, 
though this we think objectionable, aud 
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prefer to restrict it entirely to ita other 
obvious uses. Being essentially, then, the 
daily habitation of infants and young chil- 
dren, the nursery should conform in all re- 
spects to the acknowledged laws which 
govern the health of infancy and childhood. 

The room, in the first place, should be 
sufficiently large to admit of the freest 
movement of the young, for it is essential 
to the mobile child that it should have op- 
portunity of full play for all its limbs and 
muscles. Large extent of space, moreover, 
is necessary to the free circulation of air, for 
the renewal and abundant supply of which 
there should be adopted the best possible 
means. These should be permanent, and 
more or less independent of the occupants 
of the apartment. While a goodly number 
of windows is desirable, reliance should not 
be made upon these only for ventilation. 
In severe weather people are so apt to con- 
sider what may conduce to their temporary 
comfort and convenience in preference to 
that which is advantageous to their health 
that they will, in order to avoid a puff of 
wind or a sprinkle of rain, deprive them- 
selves of the pure breath of life. By means 
of movable ventilators fixed in the upper 
part of the room, or one of the higher panes 
of glass, there may be obtained a free sup- 
ply of fresh air, and such a circulation 
secured as will prevent all stagnation of 
the atmosphere or retention of its impuri- 
ties. Dangerous draughts, too, will thus 
be avoided. 

The position of the nursery should be such 
as to give it as much of the daily sun as pos- 
sible. Solar light is almost as essential to 
life as air itself. Without it most animals, 
and even plants, dwindle, become diseased, 
or die. The familiar process of the garden- 
er in cultivating celery, by which he buries 
the plant as far as possible in the earth, has 
no other purpose than to deprive it of light, 
and thus render the vegetable pale and deli- 
cate. The result, however highly appre- 
ciated by the artificial taste of the epicure, 
is none the less a morbid one, and the white- 
ness and tenderness of the favorite esculent 
are as much symptoms of disease as the 
pallor and weakness of the rickety child. 
In fact, the same cause—the deprivation of 
light—produces the same effects in both. 
Miners who spend their days beneath the 
surface of the earth, and people who live 
in under- ground apartments or darkened 
abodes, have always pale complexions and 
weakened bodies. The growth of the young 
and the development of their vigor are ar- 
rested by habitual confinement to habita- 
tions from which the light of the sun is ex- 
cluded. The physician is so well aware of 
the effect of the solar rays upon health and 
strength that it is a favorite prescription 
with him to order the weakly and sick to be 
directly exposed to them. It is. the prac- 
tice, on every clear warm day, in the child’s 
hospital of Paris, to arrange the little pa- 
tients in successive rows upon a broad 
structure of wood inclined toward the sun, 
and let them bask for hours together in its 
vivifying rays. The result is found to be 


excellent; and there is no tonic in the phar-| 


macop@ia which will compare in efficacy 
with that great natural invigorator, the 
sun. 

The nursery, then, must by all means be 
as sunny as possible. All basement and un- 
der-ground rooms are consequently quite 
unfit for the habitation of the young, and 
the old too in fact, and should never be used 
for the purpose. The nursery windows 
should be numerous, and kept free from 
heavy curtains, blinds, and all obstructions 
to the entrance of the sun’s light. 

The furniture should be as scanty as con- 
venience will allow, and all sharp edges 
and projecting points studiously kept out 
of reach of youthful heads and limbs, so 
provocative of cuts, bumps, and bruises. 
The floor must have no carpets, which, with 
their flossy structure, are absorbent and re- 
tentive of impurities, and on the least agita- 
tion give rise to clouds of dust and floating 
flocks of wool, very irritating and injurious 
to the delicate lungs of children. The best 
for cleanliness and health is a floor painted 
or coated with boiled linseed-oil, from which 
any dirt or impurity of whatever kind can 
be instantly removed, and all moisture soon 
dried up. Painted or colored walls are pref- 
erable to papered ones, for their surface can 
be constantly cleansed and renewed as may 
be necessary in case of contagion or other 
requirement. 

While a certain simplicity should char- 
acterize the nursery, it should by no means 
be entirely bare of ornament. The color of 
the painted walls should be of a warm tone. 
A subdued pink or lively salmon is a good 
tint, and variety might be given to the broad 
surfaces by the addition of a few lines or 
simple figures of frescoing. Pictures should 
never be absent from the child’s apartment ; 
they are pot only essential means for edu- 
cating the young, but serve as daily refresh- 
ers of the youthful spirits; and the joyous- 
ness of the whole lite is preatly dependent 
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upon the vivacity of childhood. As we have 


before said: ‘Colored pictures, of a strik- 


ing, objective character, large and distinct 
representations of animals—dogs, horses, 
and elephants—cheerful scenes of the fields 
and farm -yard, and groups of raddy boys 
and girls playing and merry-making, should 
be so hung on all sides as to attract the 
sight and animate the spirits of the little 
inhabitants of the nursery.” 

We are no great believers in the bene- 
fits of didactic teaching of morals and re- 
ligion to the very young, and we doubt the 
efficacy of forcing into their memory grave 
saws and sour texts; but it may not be 
amiss to keep before their eyes a few sacred 
injunctions and well-accepted sayings, as 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” and 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” etc., 


which, however, should be cheerfully print-- 


ed in illuminated letters, and distributed 
tastefully about the room. 

Children are not generally so inclined to 
self-destruction as the fears of their anxious 
parents lead them to belive. They have 
ordinarily at a very early age the instinct of 
life sufficiently strong to impress them with 
a sense of the necessity of taking a good 
deal of care of themselves. The liveliest 
baby is not always seeking to elude the 
mother’s grasp and dash its brains out on 
the hard floor, the most agile harlequin 
of a boy is not constantly on the look-out 
for the opportunity of leaping through the 
third-story window and impaling himself 
upon the pikes of the iron railing below, 
and the most inflammably tempered girl not 
always ready for martyrizing herself by the 
side of the back-log. Accidents, however, 
will happen; so it may be well to put nurse 
on her guard, to bar the windows with a 
triple row of iron or strong wooden stan- 
chions, and to fence in the fire-place with a 
substantial fender. 

As children are not only by nature noisy, 
but as it is essential to their health and 
full development of their strength to cry, to 
baw], and to romp, they should be allowed to 
use their lungs, voices, and limbs to the full- 
est possible extent. All crabbed bachelors, 
therefore, and irritable old maids and others 
likely to interfere with these especial privi- 
leges of infancy and childhood, should have 
their apartments as remote as possible from 
the nursery. 7 
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MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Piuching the Peet. 


Y DEAR CLARENCE,—We modest 
folks of the English race take pride 
in declaring that there are two words which 
describe the most precious facts, and which 
are peculiar to our language. There is no 
equivalent for them in other tongues, and 
consequently the unfortunate people who 
are not born English know nothing of the 
things themselves. The words are home 
and comfort. We English folks alone, is 
our proud assertion, have a home, and know 
how to be comfortable. That comes of liv- 


ing upon an-island. London is essentially 


and representatively English, and as there 
is nobody so intensely insular as the En- 
glishman, so there is no cockney like the 
Londoner. He is born within sound of Bow 
bells, and the bells of Bow are heard around 
the world—that is to say, the only world 
worth considering. The Londoner lives in 
a “two-pair back ;” sees the dingy opposite 
houses when the fog permits; goes to a chop- 
house for his solitary dinner, or has it served 
in the dark family dining-rvom; eats a crumb 
of Stilton with his beer; reads the Times ; 
looks loftily at his neighbor as he picks his 
teeth; and rises with a profound conviction 
that England is the head of the world, and 
that he is every inch a Briton. 

To a man who travels about the world, 
and sees many nations and various disposi- 
tions, there is a fine humor in this British 
assumption, which we inherit, of an exclu- 
sive sense of comfort. He passes from the 
sanded, beer-smelling chop-houses of Lon- 
don to the cafés of Paris. He sees the lively 
Frenchman sipping his coffee and chatting 
briskly to his neighbor, and shrugging his 
shoulders and grimacing—the figure of en- 
joyment; and he smiles to think that the 
saturnine Briton, chewing his chop alone in 
his gloomy cell, arrogates to himself a su- 
periority of comfort. The Parisian cock- 
ney is, indeed, very different from his Lon- 
don brother, and each would be very uncom- 
fortable in the other's way. Yes, indeed ; 
but that is the very essence of cockneyism 
to suppose that your way is the only way, 
your city the only city, your comfort the 
only comfort. 

The Briton, wrapped against the rigor of 
his climate in coat and muffler and heavy 
shoe, is comfortable; but is he more so than 
the Spaniard or the Italian in his broad- 
brimmed straw hat, his cool linen garments, 
and his low shoes, clad as becomes the South- 
ern heat? I was thinking of it the other 
day as I was rolling along in the-train, and 
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observed two young men who sat near me. 
One was an American; the other, I think, 
a Cuban. Of the two, which do you fancy 
seemed to show the finer Sense of comfort ? 
My eyes rested upon one point. The Amer- 
ican wore shoes that pinched his feet to 
make them look small. The Cuban wore 
well-fitting shoes upon his small feet. Tho 
latter, of course, was comfortable; the for- 
mer was very uncomfortable. It illustrated 
the general impression which-is made upon 
many travelers of our race. They have al- 
ways heard that we monopolize comfort. 
Experience gradually shows them that other 
nations are as comfortable as we. Let him 
compare the mere comfort of a New England 
village or of a small town with that of a 
small German city! 

I was very much amused by the torture 
of my young fellow-citizen: amused because 
the torture was so wholly voluntary and un- 
necessary. The day was beautiful, the land- 
scape lovely; and there were young fellow- 
travelers of his of the other sex, to whom he 
was courteous in his agony. .But what diffi- 
cult courtesy! what absurd agony! The mal- 
ice of the situation was that the young wom- 
en could not see those feet that were undergo- 
ing such suffering for no purpose whatever 
except to be seen. It was a cruel and a ri- 
diculous situation. And this was one of the 
race which has so nice a sense of comfort! 
As he remarked the grace and fluency of his 
Cuban companion, and knew that he was 
totally unconscious of having any feet what- 
ever, I suspect that he committed murder in 
his heart, or at least assault and battery 
with intent to kill. There are fellow-men 
who, under such circumstances, take off their 
shoes. I have often seen it done. I have 
seen travelers gravely remove their shoes in 
a crowded car, as if it were their dressing- 
room or chamber, and sit in what is well 
called their “stocking-feet.” Why do they 
stop there, I wonderf If all the common 
proprieties are not to be respected, why not 
outrage them altogether? But my young 
fellow-citizen would have perished rather 
than have sat in his “‘stocking-feet” in the 
presence of those adorable ladies. © 

When he passed me at a certain station, 
where he meant to alight for a moment, to 
ease his agony, I suppose,. I remarked to 
him in a whisper that I had seen much 
worse cases. He looked at me with a coun- 
tenance that was not a benediction, and said 
nothing. I was grave, but I imagine that 
he knew what I meant. When he returned 
I whispered again, “ Better feet than char- 
acter.” He glanced at me sidelong, but he 
still saw only a grave face ; and he could not 
think me a lunatic, for I had said feet, and 
his-own were aching. But as he stopped I 
continued: “I wouldn’t do it. It really is 
useless. The difference between the nat- 
ural size and that of the shoes is very incon- 
siderable, and it certainly isn’t worth the 
pain.” That good young man smiled in re- 
ply. “I believe you're right,” he said. “It 
is intolerable; and I vow that I won’t pinch 
my feet any more.” 

I wish we could all say so, and then do 
so. The doctors say that there are very 
few feet which are not squeezed and pressed 
out of shape. I confess that I suffer from 
squeezing my feet, although not those upon 
which my body moves. Thus I find my- 
self, perhaps, in a company whose conversa- 
tion falls in a direction that I do not like, 
and which ought to be checked. But I like 
to agree. Every body likes to agree. It is 
disagreeable to differ. Here is my young 
friend, who knows that small feet are comme 
il faut. They are admired, they are “ aris- 
tocratic” in the novels, they are “genteel” 
among the unenlightened, who compose’so 
much of society. Unhappily nature has 
gifted him with splay-feet. He does not 
wish to disturb the social harmony with 
monsters of any kind. Therefore he con- 
forms by pinching his feet. He is a very 
foolish fellow. Certainly he is, but not 
half so foolish as I am, who pinch my spirit- 
ual feet, as it were, and force myself to con- 
form to a strain of conversation which I de- 
spise. 

Or, still more seriously, I find that the 
general tone of religious thought and con- 
viction around me is different from mine. 
I know that mine, perhaps, would be totally 
condemned if it were known, and that I 


should be considered to be not only a wick- 


ed but a dangerous old fellow. Now my 
honest views are as sacred as any body’s, and 
they are none the less so becanse others do 
not agree with them. If they do not like 
mine, neither do I like theirs; so that mat- 
ter is disposed of. If they can show mine 
to be wrong, I will admit it. But how can 
I admit mine to be wrong merely because 
they agree in condemning them? There 
Nevertheless I he- 
gin to pinch my feet. I squeeze into the 
shoes of conformity. I grieve and pain my 
conscience, and go limping about so as to be 
in the fashion. I want to have feet as smal] 
as any body’s. I don’t wish to be remarked. 
I prefer not to introduce monsters into the 


as we 
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company, and I put my character to useless 
torture. 

It is useless, but it is none the less injuri- 
ous. My young friend can not squeeze his 
feet without seriously hurting them. The 
bones and muscles will not be tormented 
and deranged without harm. They will re- 
venge their wrongs by distortion and disease. 
And so when I pinch my spiritual feet, when 
I wear the iron shoes of conformity instead 
of the natural size of conviction and honesty, 
then conviction and honesty revenge them- 
selves—I become both false and timid. I 
have less desire of truth, and, at the same 
time, less perception of it. My mind and 
conscience dwindle and wither. I become 
a& meaner man, and solely because I am not 
brave enough to wear shoes that fit me. 

The idea of comfort which the English 
race cherishes is indeed noble. In dress it 
ig ease, grace, adequacy, and propriety. In 
society it is freedom and originality. In 
thought and in action it is liberty and jus- 
tice. But all this, you see, is only giving 
every thing full play. The coat shall not 
pinch the arms; the shoes shall not pinch 
the feet; manners shall not pinch wit and 
wisdom; forms and creeds shall not pinch 
the conscience ; laws shall not pinch liberty. 
No squeezing, no dwarfing, no bonds, no 
pinching the feet. My dear young friend 
in the tight shoes, give your feet freedom, 
and give your body and soul the same. 
Nature, when she gave you a large foot, did 
not mean that you should wear a small shoe. 
When God gave Galileo insight into celes- 
tial laws, he did not intend surely that he 
should wear ecclesiastical blinders over his 
eyes. The Divine design surely was that 
the feet of his genius should move painless- 
ly, and with all their natural force, through 
space. Poor Galileo tried to pinch his feet. 
He agreed to squeeze them into the shoes 
of ecclesiastical fashion. But when Mrs. 
Grundy disappeared he slipped them out 
again. That was when he said of the globe, 
“Let them say what they will, it does 
move.” And it was when he slipped his feet 
out, pot when he pinched them in those 
Chinese shoes of conformity, that Galileo 
was greatest! Don’t pinch your feet, dear 
Clarence, and I will try to practice my own 
preaching. 


Your friend, © AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 


ITH the arrival of midsummer low-necked 
dresses are seen in the ball-rooms of fush- 
ionable resorts; but a decided preference is 
shown for the high surplice corsage with Marie 
Antoinette drapery and half-long antique sleeves. 
This is not only true.of rich failles and satins,; 
but also of the diaphanous tulles and tarlatans. 
These are made with heart-shaped waists and 
basques of silk, covered with the transparent 
material of the dress. The fashion of ruffling 
the skirt to the waist behind and to the knee in 
front, and wearing an apron tunic, is considered 
the best style for ball dresses, 

A fancy for white dresses again prevails, and 
almost ull colored dresses are combined with 
white in some way. Chambéry gauze, grena- 
dine, and embroidered Swiss muslin are the 
white fabrics most seen. Pretty and effective 
dresses are obtained by entirely covering skirts 
of sky blue, faded-rose, écru, or Nile green with 
pleated flounces of transparent white gauze. 
The corsage is of the silk plainly covered with 
gauze. Ladies somewhat advanced in years use 
black tulle flounces on pearl, buff, or réséda 
silks, A soiled dress may be freshened and 
made very stylish by the use of such trimmings. 

Dinner dresses have invariably high postilion- 
waists, with folded drapery of lace or silk on the 
bosom. A youthful and pretty dress to be worn 
at Newport is of white silk dotted about with 
stars of bright violet purple. The demi-train 
has a deep flounce, trimmed with two narrow 
ruffles of purple silk, bias, gathered, and piped 
with white. ‘The heading is two standing frills, 
one white, the other purple, both pleated, and 
held by a shell ruche. The apron-front over- 
skirt has a very bouffant back. The basque is a 
graceful postilion, with Marie Antoinette revers 
and sabot sleeves. 


RIDING HABITS. 


A black habit and hat with scarcely any re- 
lief of color is the riding costume that finds most 
favor this season. ‘The illustrations given on our 
first page furnish ample designs for cutting and 
trimming. A well-fitted habit without trimming 
is preferable to one elaborately egmamented. 
Ladies’ cloth and English water-proof are the 
best materials for equestriennes. Black straw 
hats, shaped like the beaver hat, are worn for 
summer rides. Long-wristed riding gloves of 
undressed kid, closed without buttons, are in 
goad taste, and are pleasant to wear in warm 
weather. 

FANS AND CHATELAINES, 


Fans are conspicuous this season by reason of 
the convenient fashion of wearing them sus- 
pended from a chatelaine. This chatelaine is a 
slight chain ten or twelve inches long, finished 
with a hook at each end. ‘The long flattened 
hook is passed over the belt on the right-hand 
side, the fan is fastened to the other end, and 
is worn hanging when not in use. Chatelaines 
may be had in plated silver or gold, oxidized 


silver, or in real metal; prices range from $2 to 
$15; jet chatelaines are used in mourning. In- 
stead of chains, ladies make many fanciful chate- 
laines ot passementerie cord or of ribbon. ‘These 
are merely a long loop, with the fan-handle strung 
on one end, while a butterfly bow fastens the 
other end to the belt, and conceals the fastening 
of the belt when a buckle is not used. Gay rib- 
bon chatelaines are worn with white suits, black 
or brown velvet with costumes of batiste. Lov- 
ers of the unique choose fans of horseshoe 
shape, with sticks lengthening toward the cen- 
tre. Sticks with square or pointed ends are 
newer than curved sticks. ‘The full half-circle 
fan, with sticks of even length and ample sweep, 
are also in favor. The choice this season is for 
fans of fragrant Russia leather for general use— 
for the house, church, traveling, and, indeed, on 
all occasions except those where full dress is re- 
quired. Red and black leather are both used, 
the former being most popular. A line of gilt 
borders each stick, and a passementerie band is 
attached to hold the sticks together. Black 
Russia leather, very smooth, and with lines of 
silver, is chosen for mourning. From $7 to $9 
is the range of prices for Russia fans. Fans of 
canvas, like that used for traveling-bags, are 
new this season. They are mounted with rib- 
bon and sticks of red Russia leather. Price 
$7 50. Similar mountings with reddish-maroon 
faille are seen in French fans. Tortoise-shell is 
also in vogue this season. Fans of plum-color 
or of écru faille with carved sticks of dark shell 


are among the novelties. A fan of plain sticks - 


of tortoise-shell costs $30; those elaborately 
carved, with rococo mountings of Bohemian 
garnets and turquoises, are far more expensive. 
The prettiest cheap fans are those of enameled 
wood, with silk of dark shade, such as lapis 
blue, plum-color, and sage green: price $1. 
Dolly Varden fans are of black lacquered wood, 
with gay colors painted on as a border. The 
prettiest fan to be placed about the house conven- 
ient for general use is the isinglass fan, trans- 
parent and white, or else made gay with Japan- 
ese pictures: price 30 cents. Full-dress fans 
are carved sticks of yellow ivory, forming the en- 
tire fan, or else they are mounted with faille of 
palest tint, or white, and covered with lace. 
One especially handsome is of Nile green faille, 
with a cover of fine Valenciennes. 


NECK-TIES AND SCARF3. 


Black lace barbes worn as neck-ties are very 
stylish at present with those white and pale 
dresses that are accompanied by bows and sashes 
of black velvet. These barbes are much worn 


| with the standing English collar of white linen. 


This collar is the caprice of the moment, adopt- 
ed as if in perversity when the supply of frills 
and ruffs had just been completed. 

The Watteau tie is also very popular. This 
is of pale tinted ground with broad diagonal 
stripes of many colors, like a Roman bar, but 
of much fainter shades. It is of bias twilled 
silk, and costs 75 cents with plain ends, point- 
ed and hemmed, or 85 cents with tasseled ends. 
India silk ties of solid color, that sold formerly 
for $1, are reduced to 65 cents. A long narrow 
scarf of black net, either plain, dotted, or with 


Spanish figures, is worn in the street with both - 


morning and afternoon costumes, by ladies in 
mourning as well as by those dressed in the gay- 
est manner. It is three-eighths of a yard wide, 
and from six quarters to two yards long; it may 
be merely knotted low down on the waist in 
front, or laid in flat folds and held there by a 
bow, or else lapped like a fichu. For deep 
mourning it is made of plain black net, with 
crape folds laid across the edges; these cost 
$4 50 or $5; for lighter mourning they are 
of black tulle hemmed and tucked. Spanish 
blonde, with polka dots, stars, leaves, or -sprigs, 
is greatly in favor for such scarfs with ladies not 
in mourning. ‘This is edged with a heavy fig- 
ured Spanish lace neatly appliquéd, and the scarf 
costs trom $4 upward. ‘The Spanish lace so 
much used at present is only an imitation, yet 
the designs are so pretty that it is worn by ladies 
of wealth; the real Spanish blonde is seldom 
brought to this country. Very pretty Spanish 
lace for trimming veils and scarfs is sold for 50 
or 60 cents. ‘The newest lace scarf is wide 
enough to be thrown over the head, and is ar- 
ranged after the fashion of the Spanish mantilla. 


GENTLEMEN’S HATS. 


High-crowned sailor hats of Mackinaw straw 
are chosen by gentlemen for summer wear. 
The brim curls up and is widely bound with rib- 
bon; blue and light brown ribbon bands and 
bindings are given the preference over black by 
young men. The real Baltimore Mackinaw, 
though a coarse-looking braid, is fine and soft ; 
being made without stiffening, it is not injured 
by rain, and will endure almost as much crush- 
ing as a felt hat. The various qualities of these 
hats cost from $2 50 to $7. English hats of 
fine Milan braid have high sloping crowns, and 
are shown in black, brown, gray, and white. 
The prices range from $6 to $15. Middle-aged 
and elderly gentlemen wear high square-crowned 
hats of English straw: price $12. ‘The sailor 
hat so popular for boys is rivaled by the ‘‘ Tour- 
ist,” of soft Milan braid. This is shaped like the 
Tyrolienne of two years ago, with high sloping 
crown sunken at the top. Price $4 in brown, 
blue, or black straw. 


SUMMER SUITS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The midsummer suits worn by gentlemen are 
of Scotch Cheviot, reefing sack, vest, and pan- 
taloons being cut from one piece of cloth. This 


goods is all-wool, with well-defined twill, yet it is 


of such light quality that it is cooler than linen. 
Cheviot suits of creamy white and of pale gray 
with bluish tinge are selected for day wear at 
the watering-places. Dark gray Scotch mix- 
tures, with almost invisible lines of white, are 
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chosen for general wear, business, and traveling. 
For afternoon drives and other semi-dress oc- 
casions the suit consists of vest and pantaloons of 
white duck, with Newmarket coat of dark blue 
or black cloth. Extra vests to be worn with va- 
rious suits are of white duck or Marseilles, striped 
with hair lines of blue or black. These are cut 
very long, and may be either double or single 
breasted. Young gentlemen of fanciful tastes 
wear vest buttons of rose coral or of the dark blue 
lapis lazuli. 

The neck-ties worn at present are of thin 
grenadine, held together at the throat by a ring, 
or else tied in the pretty ‘‘classic” knot, which 
is merely the sailor's knot made of folds. The 
standing English collar, with the corners of the 
front broken back as if by accident, is univers- 
ally worn. Two-buttoned gloves are in favor 
with gentlemen. 

For information received thanks are due to 
Mesdames Switzer (successor to Madame Dre- 
DEN); and BeERNHEIM; and Messrs. SCHMAU- 
DER; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; W. R. 
Bowne; and D. D. Youmans & Co. 


ry 
PERSONAL. 


THE death of Dr. Norman M‘LEOop, of Glas. 
Bow, takes away proeanly the foremost man 
n Scotland. At his funeral Dr. ROBERTSON, by 
command of the Queen and the royal family, 
placed on the coftin three wreaths of immor- 
telles. The first, from her Majesty, bore the in- 
scription, ‘“‘ A token of respect and friendship 
from Queen Victorta;” the second, ‘‘A token 
of respect from Prince Leopo.p;”’ the third, 
‘‘ A token of respect from Princess BEATRICE.’ 
Dr. M‘LEop was aay neulsbed for his heartiness 
and good sense, and a certain adroitness in not 
giving personal offense. Practically nearly all 
the crown patronagé in Scotland was exercised 
on his advice. He was a delightful companion 
in society, with an inexbaustible fund of anec- 
dote and observation, keen, shrewd, and witty, 
with that kind of wit which every body under- 
stands, and which brings people closer together. 

—Dnuring a recent trial in Michigan the judge 
interrupted a lady witness by remarking ‘that 
her testimony was irrelevant. The lady raised 
her head, and with a look of injured innocence 
inquired, ‘‘ Well, Sir, am I telling this story, or 
are you?’’ She continued the narrative. 

—A daughter of ex-Congressman “ Richelieu” 
Rosinson, of Brooklyn, won the highest honors 
of the enue class at St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Emmettsburg, Maryland, a few days since. She 
appeared in six out of thirteen pieces on the 
Pee played the only solo on the harp, 
took first premiums in music, and wrote the 
farewell poem for her class. 

—Dr. Evans, the American dentist, of Paris, is 
soon to be attached to the medical staff of the 
Prince of Wales, in London. The doctor has a 
fine way of ingratiating himself with royalty. 

—With two exceptions, Mra. Mary CHASE 
BARNEY, who died a few days since in Baltimore 
at the age of eighty-elght, was the only surviv- 
ing offspring of all those who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence. She was the daugh- 
ter of SamuEL CHaszE, one of the signers, who 
subsequently became a judge of the United 
States Supreme Court. She was on intimate 
terms with all the Presidents and their families, 
from WasHIneTON to LincoLn, excepting JAcK- 
80N. She wrote a life of Commodore HARney, 
her father-in-law, and was a frequent contributor 
to current literary publications. 
ceived many honors while in Congress, and aft- 
erward from his State, which sent him as com- 
missioner to England to recover funds invested 
in the Bank of England. He was instrumental 
in recovering for the State on this account 
$650,000. He wus appointed in 1788 Chief Jus- 
tice of a newly established criminal court in 
Baltimore, and in 1791 Chief Justice of the 
General Court of Mgryland. In 1794 he caused 
the arrest of two popular men as leaders of a 
riot, and they refusing to give bail, the sheriff 
was apprehensive of a rescue in case he took 
them to jail. ‘Call out the comitatus, 
then,” said the judge. The reply was, ‘No one 
will serve.’” ‘‘Summon me, then,’ said the 
judge; ‘“‘I will be the comitatus ; 1 will 
take them to jall.’”? Such was the father of the 
deceased. : 

—Mr. and Mrs. WILLARD, who have kept the 
Troy Female Seminary for thirty-five years, have 
resigned, unable, on account of defects in the 
old building, to compete with school buildings 
that are fitted up with ‘‘modern improvements.” 
The school itself was established by Mrs. EMMa 
WILLARD fifty-two son ago. 

—Professor J. H. SEgLyg, of Amherst College, 
started on the 12th of June for a trip around the 
world. He was accompanied by 8. R. od 
of Worcester, who went with him to Japan an 
India as special correspondent of the New York 
Times and Herald, Philadelphia Inquirer, Wash- 
ington Chronicle, and Boston Globe. 

—Mr. THOMAS ALDRICH, a resident of Boston 
Common, or “ Preferred,’’ we don’t know which 
observed in a late number of Jubilee Days that 
““The leader of the Pope’s Quire, being indis- 
posed, and packed in a wet sheet, the place of 
the Quire will be supplied at the Jubilee by Miss 
VINNIE REaM.”’ This same young man, al uding 
to the approaching marriage of Mr. AuGusTE 
RovuzEauD to Miss NILsson, says, ‘‘She takes 
her August in July.” And after recovering 
from this the same reckless person has the 
hardihood to “drop into poetry” in the fol- 
lowing order, namely: 

“ Says Hezekiah to his Maria, 
Meriah Jane,’ says he, 
‘I'm goin’ down to Bostin town 
Tew eee that Jubilee.’ 


““* Oh, Hezekiah !’ exclaimed 
A moment stricken dumb— 
‘Oh, Hezekiah !’ exclaimed Maria,. 
: You'd better stay ter hum!’” 


—Two dengnte of ELBRIDGE GERRY, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
are still living in New Haven. 

—The different agents and arbiters now taking 
stock of our affairs versus England amuse them- 
selves at Geneva, when at leisure, much after 
the manner of ordinary mortals. Mr. ADAMS 
hermitjzes in the shady retirement of his an- 
tique chateau on the shores of Lake Leman; 
Count SCLoPIs pays occasional visits to the 
Princess CLOTHILDE, who lives in the charming 


Her father re-. 


environs of Geneva; M, BTaBMPYFLY associates 
in the most homely manner with his compatri. 
ots; Lord Cocksurn is the least known—be- 
causé the most difficult to see—of all the five 
arbitrators. The directors of the Swiss and 
French telegraph are rendering very valuuble 
assistance in accelcrating communication be- 
tween the Commissioners and their goveru- 
ments, 

—The sons of the late Isaac Piatt, editor of 
the Poughkeepsie Hagle, have bought that jour- 
nal from the estate, and will continue its publi- 
cation. The le is one of the most respect- 
able journals in the State, and a power in the 
region round about Poughkeepsie. 

—A musical critic expressed a doubt whether 

ame ——— filled the last Coliseum as PaREPA 
filled the first, and added. “ Very few artistes sing 
with such embonpoint as PAREPA.” 

—We forbear to give the name of the person 
who advertises in one of our dailies that oard- 
ing for the summer can be obtained at ‘a large 
and shady brick gentleman’s in the country.’ 

—General and Mrs. Thumb, Commodore 
Nott, and MINNIE WaRREN have just returned 
from a trip around the world, which it has 
taken them three years to accomplish. They 
have been to California, Japan, China, Australia, 
the East Indies, and thence, via the Suez Canal, 
back to England; traveling 55,000 miles, and 
viving entertainments every where without .los- 
ing a single day or missing a performance by 
illness or accident. The General had already 
made a fortune, but he returns with another. 
and goes to enjoy it for a time in his new and 
beautiful residence in Middleborough, Massa- 
chusetts, the birth-place of his wife. In the fall 
yey propose a little tramp through our restored 

nion. 

—At the banquet given in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, on the Ist of July, to the band of the Gren- 
adier Guards by the English residents of that 
city, several clever speeches were made by clev- 
er men, but none more “ pat’ to the occasion 
than that of our old newspaper friend, General 
ScHouer, formerly Adjutant-General of the 
State, and for many years editor of the Boston 
Atlas. Few men in Massachusetts are more fa- 
miliar than he is with her history from the day 
in which those emigrant people landed from 
that wonderful punt, the Afa , down to 
the days of Gi~morgE, and that is saying con- 
siderable. 

—Madame PescuKa-LEvutner is not only the 
finest concert-singer we have yet had from 
abroad, but fine- looking and very winning in 
her ways. She is a brunette, plump, fair, and 
thirty-three, and took wonderfully when she 
sang in Brooklyn. 

—RMrs. GRaTZ BROWN is said to be a lady of 
fine presence and of very sweet and gracious 
manner. It is related of the Governor that he 
married purely for love. On one occasion, when 
strolling out of town with two or three members 
of the Missouri Legislature, he first saw his wife, 
who was at the moment occupied in ee ne 
on agate in front ofu country farm-house. They 
have six children living, the eldest being only 
fourteen, and five of them girls. 

—Mr. STRAKOSCH has ha the good fortune to 
secure Signor CaAMPANINI to support ADELINA 
PaTr! in her engagement in this country in 1873. 
Signor CaAMPANINI is said to be the most remark- 
able tenor at present in Europe, and quite the 
equal of Mario, having voice, power, dramatic 
Ae youth, and good looks. 

—When the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
in Paris the Prince visited Mra. Jonnston, of 
Baltimore, who is temporarily in Puris. Mrs. 
JOHNSTON, when Miss HakrIET LANE, did the 
honors of the ‘‘ White House” for her uncle, 
President BucHaNan, when the Prince visited 
the United States, and was also with Mr. Bvu- 
CHANAN when he was minister to England, and 
is always most kindly remembered by the Queen 
and other members of the royal family. 

—Mr. Samvext A. Way’s superb gift to the 
needle- women of Boston will send his name 
well down into history. Besides this his large 
collection of Egyptian antiquities is to go to 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts through the 
liberality of Mr. CHARLES GRANVILLE Way, 
himeelf an artist, to whom, before.denth, his fa- 
ther gave the collection. This was formed 
originally by Mr. Ropert Way, of Scotland, be- 
fore the days of spurious imitations, now so 
common. The cafalogue contains 1084 num- 
bers, in addition to Egyptian, Greek, and 
early Christian lamps, and 37 Arabic glass coins 
of the tenth century, the latter spoken of as 
unique. The general collection contains 123 
objects in bronze, 214 in stone, 1000 scarabs of 
all sizes and metals, 267 objects in wood, and 
numerous objects in glass and terra cotta, porce- 
lain, and precious stones. There are seven hu- 
man mummies in painted cases, and an infinite 
number of mummied cats, dogs, jackals, birds, 
snakes, etc., etc. The collection contains no 
large statues or sarcophagi of basalt and gran- 
ite; ‘but,’ says the Boston Advertiser, ‘‘ neither 
Paris, London, Turin, Berlin, nor Leyden effer in 
their Egyptian museums a more instructive or 
comprehensive series of the smaller religious 
and Domestic objects made by the ancient dwell- 
ers in the valley of the Nile.”’ 

—It has been the felicity of Miss KrLLoae to 
be received at Buckingham Palace by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 

—FRANZ ABT, up tu last pe had received 
only $20 from the copyright of his popular 
song, ‘‘ When the Swallows Homewar y.”’ 
The composer should have seen his countrymen 
of the chorus, orchestra, and band in the great 
refreshment-room at the Boston Jubilee, and 
witnessed how the swallows flew therc—fifty kegs 


a day! 

—Joux DERRINGER died in Indiana recently 
at the age of one hundred and seven. He walk- 
ed from Indiana to New Orleans five times be- 
tore the introduction of steamboats. 

—Senator SPRAGUE says to the trustees of 
Brown University, “I will give you $100,000 
worth of land for a new site for your college.”’ 
That’s doing it up brown. 

—The Empress EuGEnIe has a fine collection 
of water-color drawings, now on exhibition in 
London, though not offered for sale. It is com- 
posed of works of the most eminent painters of 
the French school. 

—Forty thousand dollars is the sum that Ma- 
dame RovuzEauD (at present NILSSON) wij] re- 
ceive for warbling opera in St. Petersburg from 
November to February next. Her engagement 
is with M. MERELLI, and he makes no doubt 
that she will sing right Merelli for the qegiq- 
erated rubles. 
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box-pleats, bringing X on @, and trim it, as shown by the illus- 
tration, on the pleats with separate tatted figures, and on the 
remaining outer edge with connected tatted figures. Each of 
these figures consists of fourerings, each of which counts 8 ds, 
(double stitch), 3 picots separated each by 3 ds., and 8 ds. ; the 
connected figures are fastened together by picots. Sew the 
pocket trimmed in this manner on the apron cut from Fig. 84, 
according to the corresponding figures; sew the crochet points 
on the outer edge of the apron, and set the gathered ruffle, 
which is two inches and a half wide, on the under side. For 
the points crochet on a chain stitch foundation of the requisite 
length always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on every fourth 
following foundation stitch, then 4 chain stitches, 1 slip stitch on 
the third, 1 sc. on the second, and 1 short dou- 
ble crochet on the first of the 4 chain stitches, 
Set the top of the apron into a double belt an 
inch wide, which is then backstitched through 
on the sides with red cotton, and 
trimmed on the outside with tafted 
figures. Gray linen tapes tie the 
apron. 


Collars in Genoese Em- 
broidery, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


Gray Linen and Cane Basket for Dust-Cloths. 


Tus basket is made of card-board and gray linen, ornamented 
in point Russe embroidery with brown zephyr worsted, and 
fastened in a frame of cane bars. ‘To make the basket cut, 
first, of card-board and double gray linen for the back and bot- 
tom one piece each from Figs. 29 and 30, Supplement. For the 
front cut five separate pieces—the two side pieces from Fig. 31, 
and the remaining three pieces from Fig. 32. Leave a quarter 
of an inch extra material for the seams on the outer edge of all 
the pieces of linen. Bind the pieces of card-board all around 
with a bias strip of gray linen an inch and a quarter wide. On 
the card-board pieces cut from Figs. 29, 31, and 32 baste the \ 

corresponding pieces of outer material, work (QR 
the point Russe embroidery with brown zephyr ¥ 
worsted as shown by the illustration and part- 
ly indicated on Figs. 29 and 32, Supplement, 
passing the needle through the material 
and card-board, and overseam the lin- 
ingin place. Having also covered the 
bottom on both sides with the ma- 
terial, overseam all the parts 
together on the outer 
edges according to the 
corresponding fig- 
ures, For the 
frame of 
the bas- 




































































BotTu corners 
of these 
collars are 







worked in the favorite 
Genoese embroidery on 
cambric or nansook with 
fine guipure cord and fine 
white thread. The manner 
of working in Genoese. em- 
broidery is shown in Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. V., No. 5, page 85, 
Fig. 3. Instead of overseaming 
the cord, it may be sewed on with 
button-hole stitches; run a thread 
along the outlines of the design figures, 
¥ Ee however. Having finished the embroid- 
= neti SS ery, set the corners of the collar on a 
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ket cut of thin cane 

or bamboo five bars, 
each four inches and a 
half long, to border the 
back; for the front take 
five bars each four inches and 
a half long, five bars each four 
inches long, and six bars each 
five inches and a quarter long; the 
latter form the lengthwise bars. In 
all the bars cut out a piece half an inch 
from the ends, tie the bars together there 
with gray thread as shown by the illustra- 
tion, cover the tied ends with bows of brown 
silk ribbon half an inch wide, and fasten 
the basket in the frame as shown by the 
illustration. ‘To make the lid cut of card- 


GRAY LINEN AND CANE BASKET FOR Dust-CLorus. 


For pattern and design see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 29-32, 





Fig. 1.—SEcTION OF 
CLOTHES-LINE FOR FINE 
WasHinc.—TIwistep Wo 


ffl Pr - 





: C ! Fig. 2.—CoLiLar IN GEN- 
Fig. 1.—CoLtar IN _ OESE EMBROIDERY. 


GENOESE EMBROIDERY. 





binding of cambric 
or fine.linen of the. 
requisite length. 


board and gray linen Fig. 2.—MANNER OF 
one piece from Fig. MAKING TWISsT- 


29, Supplement, but ED-WORK : 
only from the top to =~ CLOTHEs- Clothes-Line for 
the straight line on LINE. Fine Washing, 
the pattern ; thecard- Figs. 1 and 2. 


board and linen, however, 
should be folded along this 
line, and thus cut of dou- 

ble material. Then cut 
a slit along this line 
in the card-board, cutting 

through half its thickness ; 


Twisted Work. 


Lives of this kind are readily 
and easily made of various 
kinds of material. When 
made of knitting cotton 

















Gray Linen CLotues-rin APRON. pj Be SS SS eee lines, curtain bands, ete. ; 
: nd the card-board all A = a Mists ae es; . : i 
a ; : Pia od ee ae ttern and description see Supple- 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL., around with a bias e Peli made of worsted, they ve ciate No, XVI. Figs. 87-89. 


may be used for trim- 
ming curtains, fur- 
niture, cushions, children’s skipping-ropes, etc. The cord 
consists of three separate twisted strands, which are 
wound together as one by Fig. 1. To — — 
ig. 29, i ic ZY TRS. strand take a ball of knitting cotton and a single 
alti Poste mina) forte ite nee Wii IOS thread somewhat coarser than the cotton on the, 


ayers of material. Lay the lid in a fold hdd 1/1 IES. So de et Ag y ot be We DI FES h di 
along the seam so that both halves come to- G7] Ve Sole ee jee CSE i . ea hie I\\\s ball and half as long again as the cord is re- 
gether, sew up the cover oyer*the card- JWI Ne Ni Ne Si) oF Re . | te INN \\ SS quired. Pass this tinea through the oe 
board, and edge the lid with thin. red LE ELE a> y eh pe ef oo. nel of a long darning-needle or tape needle, 
worsted cord, of which form a loop at ; : S 

the same time in the middle of the 
front for the handle of the lid. 
Two brass rings fastened at the 
top of the back serve to hang 
up the basket. 


Figs. $4 and 85. strip of linen, baste 
the piece of linen 
on the side of the card-board furnished with the slit, and 
sel the middle (slit) of the card-board from the un- - 
covered side, on the back, along the straight line on 
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pA EET, eee |) XS NY TOSS a ee vy and tie it together with the wound knit- 
: S % ting cotton. Wind the latter loose- 
ly on the needle, as shown by Fig. 
2, until the needle is almost en- 

tirely covered, push the wind- 
ings close together, draw 

through the needle and 
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y ; In working, 
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= . % ; 2 : R Se NE wren be taken that the wind- 
Seuroe of ren ois + ee ed Be Sea : ve aa ings are very loose and 
eet. ee Pe cree ed Se 
TOC points and a gray visted; in order 
linen ruffle ornamented with similar ae pases or ales -s wind 
points. To make the apron cut of Se ed tha manta’ cat k 
he s Ne ae eee d the thread around the needle from the bac 
gray linen one piece each from Figs. 84 an toward the front, as shown by Fig. 2. Hav- 
5,8 £ ackstitch ¢ owar ‘ « Be 
85, Supplement, and backstitch a hem on the ing made three such strands of the length 


pocket, Fig. 85, along the outer edge a quar- . , 

: : an en 
ter of an inch wide on the under side with red ig i od required, tw ee together and fast 
cotton, Arrange the top of the pocket in Quarter SEcTION’ or Dzsicn ror Rounp Cusuioy,—Satin anp Haxr-rotKa Stritch Emproivery. — the ends carefully, 
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they are suitable for clothes- Fixe Ciornes-Line.—[See Page 493.] 
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Tuis screen is designed to protect dishes from flies at the table. 
knitted with gray thread, lined with white net, and furnished with steel. 
hoops, which are covered with brown carriage leather. 
the top and on the under edge of the dish screen set leaf trimming of 
brown carriage leather. Begin the knitting, which should be very loose, 
from the middle, working on medium-sized steel knitting-needles a foun- 
dation of 8 st. (stitch), and close it in a ring. 
ing forward, of always alternately one round knit plain, one round purled. 


In the 3d round 





Knitted Dish Screen. 


®? 


Then knit 60 rounds, go- 
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row of holes in the knitting. 
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ter of an inch wide. 
In the middle of 
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Face the under edge of the screen with o 
strip of double stiff linen thirty-four inches and a half long and seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, on both sides of which hem in a steel hoop a quar- 
Next make the carriage-leather trimming. Cut the 
upper rosette in one piece from Fig. 33, Supplement, which gives * quar- 
ter section of the rosette, and cut the lower edge trimming in or piece 
from Fig, 34 of a length to suit the circumference of the screen. 
the rosette and edge trimming on the screen with long stitches of gray cot- 
ton as shown by the illustration and indicated on Figs. 83 and 34, Supple- 


Fasten 


ment, sewing on 
the edge trim- 


begin the rows ming inthe man- 
of holes which ner of a bind- 
serve to widen ing. Finally, 


the knitting and 
through which 
the hoops are 
run, taking up 
the next hori- 
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line the screcn 
with white net 
and in the mid- 
dle of the top 
fasten a_ brass 


We ety 
zontal thread AWAZ rin covered 
after each st. WZ oar gray cot- 
and knitting it : ton, which serves 
off as a st. in for a handle. 
the following 
ou Thus vt aig? 
eight holes are 
formed, which Chair Door 
are repeated afi- - Hangin 
er every three A gigs, 
rounds ; of PPAAANA Ue ete. 
course in doing j TVA Taxis border 
this the number WN AN KN is suitable for 
of stitches be- Knitrep Disn Screen. | Ney, _ ornamenting 
tween the holes For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 38 and 34. mig = =chairs, = door 
is at the same Brack Gros "we $=hangings, etc. 
time increased ed ag GRAIN AND “ye When set to- 
by 1 st. each in _PLAIN AND ‘ A Biack GreNA- Ses gether with 
every fourth fol- STRIPED Ecru DINE Warst. in plush strips it is 
lowing round. Batiste WaAIsT. POE AS. Back.—[See Page for rugs, 
The holes Back.—[See Page pangux 501.] window cush- 
should _alter- 501.) ae For pattern and description 1028, and tidies. 


nate; therefore 
they should be 
worked in one 
round of holes 


after and in the following round of 
holes before that st. beside which they 
After the 60th round 
knit one round all plain, in 
which work a horizontal row 
of holes, taking up the next 
horizontal thread after every 
3 st. for each hole. 
rounds more, always alternate- 
ly one round knit plain, one & 
round purled; in every fourth 
following. round the vertical 
rows of holes are continued in 
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Fig. 2.—SecTion oF Russran EMBROIDERY OF 
Pique JACKET. 
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EMBROIDERED Mus ttn Corset Cover. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIV., Figs. 76-30. 
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iS : 
Fig. 1.—Prqué JacKeT wiTH Rvus- 


FOR GIRL FROM 3 TO SIAN EMBROIDERY FOR 


XIIL, Figs. 73-76. 
a straight direction; the 
number of stitches should 
not be increased in these 
rounds, therefore 2 st. are 
always knit off together be- 
fore forming ahole. After 
finishing the knitting run 
in four steel hoops, each 
twenty-three inches and a 
‘quarter long and three- 
eighths of an inch broad, 
covered with brown car- 
riage leather, as shown by 
the illustration, so that 
they are crossed in the middle of the top of | the five leaves of the middle flower figure 
the screen, and fasten a similar hoop thirty- | stretch gold threads as shown by the illus- 
four inches and a half long in the horizontal | tration, and braid through them with gold 


ery with saddler’s silk in 
different shades of one 
color, and with twisted 
gold cord, gold bullion, 
and gold thread. The 
parts worked in satin 
stitch are underlaid with 
cotton or worsted, as are 
also the vines of the de- 
sign, which are worked 
with gold bullion. In- 
stead of gold bullion, fine 
beads may be used. For 





Fig. ‘°2.—FounDATION OF 
CLoTHES-PIN BaG.—FULt 
Sizt.—[See Page 492. } 
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—SECTION OF TRIMMING OF GIRL’S 
Piqué Care.—FUuLu SIZE. 


Sesvuenveuucasseusevucaysescusubeneusns 
pecereuareceerarecercaee 
sesasssespesssssetcseess 
sbessezees : 


‘It is worked on 


canvas in cross 
stitch with zeph- 


yr worsted and filling silk in the 
colors given in the description of 


Design for Round Cushion. 
Satin and Half-polka Stitch 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 4°23. 
Tus design, of which the illus. 
tration shows a quarter section in 
full size, is suitable for sofa and 
chair cushions, ete. It is worked 
on a foundation of dark velvet, sat- 
in, or cloth in satin stitch embroid- 
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Tapestry Desion ror CHartrs, Door HANGINas, ETC. 
Description of Symbols: ® Black; ® Dark Green; & Medium Green; © Red; * Brown; @ Blue; 7 Maize Silk. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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thread; border them on the outer edge with 


twisted gold cord. Directions for working in 
gold and silver embroidery were given iu No. 29, 


Vol. II., of Harper's Bazar. 





LOVE'S IMPOTENCE. 


. SHE was the fairest, gentlest thing 


That ever bore the weight of pain ; 

To-day I laid her in her grave, 

There where the west winds weep and rave. 
My child, thou shalt not weep again. 


Oh, what is love that can not shield, 

Or spare its love a single woe! 

Silent, I watched the deadly strife, 

The world’s great pain, and her voung life, 
And, helpless, could not ward a blow. 


It was not in the open field 

Of earthly pain and poverty, 

For there her hand I could have led, 
And held my shield above her head, 
To save my little one, or die. 








(Continued from No. 26, page 468.) 


~LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR oF ‘“ Biape-o’-Grass,” ‘“‘GRIF,’” AND 
‘“‘JosHua MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A HAPPY NIGHT. 


Tue Captain of the Fancy, coming out of the 
streets where there was little light, into a small 
room where there was less, could see nothing of 
the occupants but shadowy outlines, and had to 
take it for granted that he had brought himself 
to anchor in a friendly port. He appeared to 
have no donbt upon the point; but then it be- 
longed to his profession to be confident in dan- 
ger as in safety, and to be able to steer amidst 
rocks with a bold heart. So, like a true sea- 
man, he kept his own counsel. If he had any 
evidence to guide him to a satisfactory assur- 
ance other than his sense of sight might have 
afforded him, he did not show acknowledgment 
of it. But there being no sun, he could not take 
an observation; the darkness in the room was 
like a fog at sea. He may have had other evi- 
dence; voices that were familiar to him may 
have been one. As on the ocean, when night 
usurps the place of day, and not an hour of the 
twenty-four brings a glimpsc of sunlight, pecul- 
jar murmurings of the solemn waters whisper to 
the skillful ear warning of danger or assurance 
of safety. But what familiar voices could he 


have heard in this humble room in crowded - 


Soho, seeing that he was Captain of the Fancy, 
and had just come ashore? And yet he seemed 
to consider himself quite at home, although he 
and those in whose presence he found himself 
could not distinguish each other’s faces. 

He had a groff and kindly voice, had the Cap- 
tain of the Fancy, and he wore rough blue trow- 
sers, and a rough pea-jacket, and a rough cap. 
But notwithstanding that every thing about him 
outwardly was aa rough as rough could be, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that he had a kind 
heart and a gentle spirit. Otherwise he would 
scarcely have been here on his present errand, 
where there were no freight charges to receive— 
nothing but the overflowing gratitude of a poor 
little child, who had never had a doll, and who 
had lived contentedly upon the thought of one 
for a long, long time past. Unsubstantial pay- 
ment this, but evidently sufficient in the Cap- 


tain’s eyes, as his conduct proved. He could 


not have been more in his element on the ocean 
than he showed himself in this dark room, in 
which he had set foot for the first time on this 
summer evening. 

It was a peaceful evening, and every thing in 
the narrow street was in harmony withit. The 
window of the room in which he stood was open, 
and there were flowers on the sill. There were 
flowers also on other window-sills in the street, 
in pots and boxes, and he saw on the opposite 
side, in a room which was lighted up, a woman 
covering a bird-cage, in which doubtless a pet 
canary sang during the day. Harmonious influ- 
ences these: a weird contrast to which was to 
be found in a labyrinth of curiously ‘shaped thor- 
oughfares a few hundred yards away, in a very 
tangle of dwarf streets and alleys, where the 
glare of light dazzled the eye and bewildered 
the senses. A strange scene indeed, but so fre- 
quent and common in the great city as to pos- 
sess Do novelty to the accustomed gaze; afford- 
ing no food for reflection to any but those whose 
hearts are in their eyes. Poor people were there 
in shoals, bargaining and eking out their small 
means to the best advantage: trucks and bar- 
rows, filled with the commonest and meanest nec- 
essaries of life, so choked the spaces as to ren- 
der straight walking,an impossibility. Hoarse- 
voiced men were bawling out inducements to 
intending purchasers, who stood debating and 
reckoning up before making the bold plunge. 
Some of the barrows were presided over bv pale- 
faced women as nervous and anxious-looking as 
many of the timid ones who bargained for their 
wares. Here a foreigner, having made his pur- 
chase, hurried away with hanging head, as if 
what was hidden beneath his coat was some- 
thing to be ashamed of, or was so precious that 
it needed swift lodgment in his garret before he 
could consider it safe. Here lingered a hungry 
man, looking and longing, or a cunning beggar 
who, by the counterfeit misery on his face, drew 

nce and half-pence from others needier than 

imself. But what was given was given un- 
grudgingly and with earnest sympathy. Here 
stood an old man and a little girl with a basket 
on her arm. The. old man was sliding some 


coppers and two or three small pieces of silver 
in the palm of his hand, calculating what it 
would buy for the Sunday dinner, and the girl 
was looking up into his face with a pleasant light 
in her eves—a light which it was not hard to see 
often warmed the old man’s heart. 
long time before he ‘decided, and when he had 
made up his mind, the foolish fellow jeopardized 
Monday’s necessities by purchasing a picture- 
book and a bunch of flowers for his little grand- 
daughter. Commerce, as represented in the 
market, did not show to advantage. It was a 
shabby and second-hand institution: from the 
damaged fruit and vegetables (which wore a 
frayed appearance) to the old clothes, patched 
and mended, and the second-hand boots and 
shoes (should it not properly be second foot ?) 
with an excruciating polish on them, like paint 
on the cheeks of age to hide the ravages of 
time. Art was not neglected; for here was a 
second-hand book-stall, and here an inverted 
open umbrella, the interior of which was lined 
with prints and engravings torn from old books, 
marked up at a ‘“‘penny apiece, and take your 
choice.” The roar of voices from this busy 
mart came to the Captain’s ears, subdued, and, 
sounding like the soft lapping of the sea, added 
to the peaceftilness of the quiet street. 

How it was that Lily’s grandfather asked, 
‘What ship?” when the stranger. announced 
himself as a Captain, he could not have explained. 
But it may be rightly surmised that it was 
prompted by his sympathy with Pollypod, and 
by his gladness that she was not to be disap- 
pointed. When Lily heard the Captain's voice 
—which most surely have been unfamiliar to 
her, it was so gruff—she relinquished Pollypod’s 
hand, and softly went to her seat. There are 
some moments which are very precious to us; 
now and again in our lives visions of pure hap- 
piness come, and indistinct and undefinable as 
they are, we forget all else for the time, and with 
awe and gladness resign ourselves to influences 
which fill the present with peace and joy. Such 
times are the stars in our life’s record, and the 
memory of them never dies. 

Pollypod, standing by the Captain's side, ex- 
claimed, With tearful joy, 

‘*T’m the little girl.” : 

‘And I’m the Captain,” was the reply, al- 
most merrily given. 

‘CT knew you would come!” (Her voice was 
so full and rich that it was a pleasure to hear it. ) 
‘¢ Felix said you would, and he saw you such a 
long way off. You have brought her!” 

‘*Yes: here she is in my arms, little one. 
Dressed.” 

‘In what 2?” 

*« Mauve silk, I think she told me.” 

Oh!” 

A volume of words could not have expressed 
more. ° 

‘Hold hard!” cried the Captain, as he heard 
the scraping of a match against a box, and 
guessed that it was intended to light up. ‘‘ Let 
us talk in the dark a bit.” 

He knew that there were two persons, an old 
man and a little girl, present besides himself, and 
the momentary flash of the match as it was 
drawn across the sand-paper did not reveal to 
him a third, for Lily was sitting in the darkest 
shadow of the room, and he was not looking that 
way. The old man readily assented to the prop- 
osition to talk in the dark a bit, and the shad- 
ows of the peaceful summer night lay about the 
room undisturbed. But the Captain, appearing 
to consider that his proposition was too abruptly 
made, and scarcely justifiable, he being a stran- 
ger and almost an intruder, added immediately, 

‘‘ That is, if you have no objection, and if you 
will pardon me for suggesting it.” 

‘*No apology is necessary,” replied the old 
man, ‘‘ from one accredited as you are, and com- 
ing on such an errand.” 

““Tt’s a Captain’s fancy,” said the stranger. 

‘And it’s yours by right, as Captain of the 
Fancy,” observed the old man, in a gentle and 
courteous tone. 

‘* You are kind enough to say so. Of all the 
hours of the twenty-four I love that the most 
during which the day steals away to the other 
side of the world. ‘There’s no time at sea so 
pleasant as night, when it is fine and balmy, as 
this summer's night is, and when vou can look 
over the bulwarks into the water, and see it wake 
into living light as the ship sails on. Then, 
when the moon rises, the heavens, as well as the 
water, are filled with glory ; though, for the mat- 
ter of that, they are always filled with natural 
beauty, whether it is dark or light.” 

He spoke like a sailor, heartily, though gruff- 
ly, and it almost seemed as if the salt of the sea 
had got into his voice, and had given it a flavor. 
So the old man thonght, evidently, and thought 
the flavor was of the pleaxantest (but there could 
be no mistaking that), for he encouraged the 
Captain to proceed by asking, 

‘* How's the moon to-night, Skipper ?” 

Thus showing that he had read of the sea, or 
at some time of his life had traveled on it. 

‘*"Tis a new moon to-night, and we shall see it 
in an hour, pure and clear and bright—like truth, 
like modesty, like virtue, like the heart of an in- 
nocent maid, like any thing that is good.” 

Almost a poet as well as a Captain. But 
what else could be expected from one who coin- 
manded the good ship Fancyf The old man 
rubbed his hands in satisfaction, and being 
drawn still closer to the new-comer by the sym- 
pathy that dwells in kindly natures, further en- 


. couraged him by remarking, 


**’'You know all about the moon, Skipper ?” 

“‘Not all, but something; sufficient for my 
purpose; and about the stars also. I ought to, 
for they're the sailor’s friends.” 

‘** Yes,” responded the old man; ‘‘they are 
nearer to sailors than to us. ‘They are more 
than visible signs at sea—they are testimony. 
On land we glance at them carelessly, regardless 
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of their beauty and of the lessons they teach. 
never traveled much myself; but a generation 
ago I knew one—” 

Here, however, the old man paused, as if he 
were being drawn ort by the attractiveness of the 
theme to speuk at greater length than he deemed 
proper, or as if this were not the proper time to 
relate personal experiences. But the Captain of 
the Fancy said, in a tone of the deepest interest, 

‘* Proceed, Sir, I pray. You knew one—” 

‘* Who passed an adventurous life, and who, 
being wrecked, floated on a spar on the wild sea 
for three days and three nights, being happily 
picked up then by a passing vessel. What you 
said just now about the stars brought him to 
my mind. He was alone, and but for the 
stars, which were like companions to him, he 
would have relinquished his hold of the spar, 
and bade good-by to life. ‘Hope on,’ the 
stars said to him; ‘do not despair. You are 
not forsaken.’ The sight of them gave him 
courage to persevere and to suffer, and they 
taught him the lesson that, however lonely, how- 
ever forsaken, however utterly wretched a man 
may be in the world, the future contains for him 
a revelation in which there is much goodness 
and sweetness. Which is surely true. For this 
beautiful world, with all its wonders, was not 
made in vain; and we, the highest form of in- 
telligence it contains, have not played out the 
parts allotted to us when the curtain drops upon 
our lives. The poet says truly that the grave is 
not the goal of life, and only the utterly selfish 
man can believe that it is the be-all and the end- 
all. This friend of mine was almost a skeptic 
before he had the good fortune to be wrecked ; 
bat the stars tanght him differently. They in- 
stilled a kind of faith into him. Ifa dark night 
had come, when he could not have seen his con- 
solers, he might have despaired; but he was 
saved, happily. You say right. The stars are 
the sailor’s friends.” 

Pollypod found this dialogue so entrancing 
that, eager as she was to ask questions, she did 
not interrupt it. Taking advantage now of the 
pause that followed she asked of the Captain, 

‘** How did you find us out ?” 

‘* Very easily, my lass. My friend Felix di- 
rected me.” 

** Where’s Felix ?” 

‘*You will see him soon. 
was not coming ?” 

‘‘T knew you would come. I told Snap so, 
and every body. Are you Felix’s brother ?” 

‘* No, my lass. What makes you think so?” 

**You speak like Felix; and yet your voice 
is different. Where have you been to with your 
ship ?” 

‘**The Fancy sails all over the world, and un- 
der it, and in the middle of it, for that matter.” 

‘*T want to know! How can a ship do all 
that ?” . 

‘* My ship can, and does, little one.” 

‘**Are you a wizard, then, as well as Felix ?” 
asked the pertinacious little maid, who was in 
her glory asking questions, and nursing the doll, 
which was enveloped in silver tissue-paper. 

‘* Being Captain of the Fancy, I may say, Yes. 
Else how could I see into. the heart of a little 
girl when I was so many miles away, and how 
could I know that she was waiting and hoping 
that father’s ship would come home ?” 

Then, to please the child, the Captain told of 
some wondrous voyages he had made in the 
Fancy ; spoke of mermaids and coral reefs, and 
wonderful lands across the seas, where it was al- 
ways summer. According to his reckoning, life 
contained no sorrow; and ‘‘QOh, how I should 
like to be there! Oh, howI should like to see!” 
murmured Pollypod, as the bright pictures were 
presented to her young mind. Even the old man, 
who had tasted the bitterest of experiences, list- 
ened in approval to the utterings of the Captain 
of the Fancy, divining, perchance, the motive 
which prompted them. Lily said no word; but 
when the Captain came to the end of one of the 
prettiest flights of the ‘ancy, Pollypod exclaimed, 
with enthusiasm, | 

‘*Oh, Lily! isn’t it beaatifal ?” 

- Whereupon, singular to say, the Captain’s elo- 
quence suddenly deserted him. Somewhat of an 
awkward silence followed, broken by the old man 
asking, in an amused voice, whether Pollypod 
did not want to see her doll? The child answer- 
ing, ‘* Yes, yes!” eagerly, the old man lit the 
lamp. They all looked with curiosity at the 
Captain, who, however, had found something 
exceedingly interesting in the street, and as he 
was looking out of window, they could see only 
his back. When he turned to them, as he could 
not help doing presently, he had a very red face, 
vet there was a sly gleam of humor in his eyes as 
he advanced to the old man and said, 

**It was only for Pollypod’s amusement, and 
for my own selfish pleasure, that I sailed under 
false colors, Sir. I did not expect to find my- 
self here. *" 

Unwinding a large handkerchief which was 
round his neck, and which partially hid his face, 
he presented himself to them in his proper col- 
ors. When Poliypod discovered that Felix and 
the Captain were one, her delight may be imag- 
ined. She ran out of the room, and called her 
mother excitedly, and then ran back and jumped 
into Felix’s arms, forgetting even her doll for the 
moment. Mrs. Podmore coming down stairs, 
and being informed of the part that Felix had 
played, said aside to Lily, in a tone of complete 
admiration, ‘‘ Well, she never! But it was jast 
like him. She never saw such a gentlemar in 
all her born days!” 

The old man shook hands with Felix, and bade 
him heartily welcome, and Lily also in her gen- 
tle manner, and in two or three minntes they 
were as much at home together as if they had 
known each other all their lives. Then came 
the important ceremony of unwrapping the doll, 
and revealing its gldries. Its reputation as the 
most beautiful doll that ever was seen was firmly 
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I ' established in a moment. 





( oes gazed at it 
in mute ecstasy, and worshiped the giver with all 


her heart and soul. ‘The great longing of her 
heart was satisfied, and she was supremely hap- 
py. She was allowed by her migthne to sit up 
later than usual in honor of Felix; but the ex- 
citement of the day proved too much for her, 
and after a little while she fell asleep with the 
doll in her arms. 

The others sat by the window, and the old man 
and Felix, finding in each other much that was 
congenial, talked unreservedly of many matters. 
It seemed to be tacitly understood that the pain- 
ful incidents which had occurred on the day of 
the funeral should not be spoken of, and no ref- 
erence was therefore made to them. Lily took 
but little part in the conversation; she sat and 
listened with a soul in harmony with every thing 
about her. It was very seldom that her grand- 
father had the opportunity of enjoying a quiet 
hour with a nature which so nearly resembled his 
own. Both he and Felix evidently loved to iook 
at common things from almost an ideal point of 
view, and the most ordinary matters, as they 
conversed upon them, were occasionally invested 
with bright bits of color which matter-of-fact and 
prosaic minds would have utterly failed to see. 
Once only was Lily’s mother referred to: the ref- 
erence arose from a remark made by Felix con- 
cerning the singular peculiarity in the room that 
nearly every thing was on casters. The old man 
Uae that it originated from his daughter's 
sickness. . 

‘* Every little noise fretted her,” he said, ‘‘ and 
ns I had learned turning in my young days, 
I amused myself by making small wheels to 
whatever I laid hands on, so that it could be 
moved about without noise. It was not quite an 
idle whim, therefore; it has occupied my time, 
which otherwise would have hung heavily, and I 
have really grown to believe that it could be made 
to serve many useful purposes. e man who 
first conceived the idea of a wheel was a great 
benefactor. Civilization,” he added, with a pleas- 
ant laugh, ‘‘ would be at a stand-still without its 
wheel.” 

One thing leading to another, in the course of 
conversation they found themselves presently 
conversing upon deeper than mundane matters. 
They had been talking of the comparative value 
of. creeds, and the old man said, 

‘* Faith is every thing. So long as a man be- 
lieves—if his belief be associated with any thing 
that is pure and good in itself—it matters little 
what it is. To me it is the worst kind of arro- 
gance, the worst kind of intolerance, for a man 
to say, ‘ Believe as I believe, or you are lost.’” 

‘‘ And those who don’t believe?” -suggested 
Felix. . 

‘* Degrade themselves. We are but part of a 
svstem, they say, and we live and wither and die 
like birds and beasts and plants. Our parts be- 
ing played out, we perish utterly, and make room 
for others. Do they ever consider that man is - 
the only form of life which seems to be capable 
of improvement, that only man advances, im- 
proves, discovers, acquires, and that all other 
things in nature are the same now as they were 
in the beginning ?—that the sun rises as in the 
olden time, that the seasons are the same, that 
all forms of vegetable life show no change in all 
these centuries, that beasts make their lairs as of 
yore, and birds their nests ?—that all these, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, are sufficient for 
and in themselves, and that of all the wonders 
that fill the earth, man is the only one that thinks, 
aspires, thirsts to know, and conquers ?” 

In this strain they talked until nearly midnight. 
Tong before their talk was over Poll had 
been taken to bed so fast asleep that she could 
not even wake to kiss Felix. She smiled as he 
kissed her, and Mrs. Podmore thrilled with joy 
as she gazed, in thankful, full-hearted admira- 
tion, on the beautiful face of her child as she lay 
in her arms. Unclouded happiness rested in 
Polly's face, and rested also in the hearts of all 
present, old and young. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BEATING OF THE PULSE. 


Berxe thrown upon his own resources, Felix 
employed his time in looking about him—not in 
the most industrious fashion, it must be con- 
fessed, but after the manner of one who was en- 
tirely independent of the world, and who had 
merely to make up his mind which of the many 
good things by which he was surrounded would 
be most suitable to a young gentleman in his po- 
sition. ‘The weapons with which he was armed 
to fight the battle into which he had thrown him- 
self were trustfulness, simplicity, and faith in 
human nature. These weapons are good enough, 
in all conscience, in themselves; bat we are not 
content nowadays, as we were of old, to fight a 
fair fight, mantomaa. Torpedoes and other in- 
fernal weapons have come into fashion; and a 
man, unless he be crafty, has but a small chance 
of victory when he throws down his glove. 

One of the first things Felix did when he came 
into London to conquer it was to make himself 
comfortable. He established himself in a cap- 
ital hotel not half a mile from Soho, so as to be 
near his friends; for it may be truly said that 
the only friends he had in London lived in the 
little house in Soho inhabited by the Podmores 
and the Gribbles, and Lily and her grandfather. 
He found plenty of excuses for going there oft- 
en: Gribble junior was an umbrella-maker, and 
Felix’s umbrella was so continually out of repair 
that it became quite a source of revenue to the 
bustling frame-mender. 

‘““What! another rib gone!” Gribble junior 
would say, with a look of astonishment, not sus- 
pecting that Felix had broken it purposely, so 
that he might have an excuse for calling at the 
house in the middle of the day; ‘‘it’d be cheaper 
to buy a new one, Sir.” 

But Felix protested that he wonld on no ac- 
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count part with so old a friend; and the repairs 
continued to be made, until not a particle of the 
original structure was left. ‘There was ro neces- 
sity for these small subterfuges on Felix’s part, 
for after a time he was always welcome in that 
house, and his happiest hours were spent there. 
They all liked him; and as for Pollypod, her 
mothe: declared, in the pleasantest of voices, 
that she was as jealous as jealous could be, her 
little girl was that fond of him! All this was 
very agreeable, and Felix decided that his new 
career had commenced in the most satisfactory 
manner possible. His training had not been of 
such a nature as to cause him to valuc money or 
to be careful of it; and while he had it in his 
pursé he spent it freely. He did not do so from 
recklessness, but from a largeness of nature (al- 
though he himself would have disputed it a 
and with a quaint Idgic), in the light of whic 
small matters of feeling were ridiculously mag- 
nitied, and the world’s goods dwindled down to 
insignificant proportions. ‘Therefore, while he 
had he spent; and it was fortunate for him that 
his tastes and desires were simple and easily sat- 
isfied, for he grudged himself nothing. The pres- 
ent being amply provided for, he had no fears 
and no anxiety for to-morrow. His nature was 
one which it was easy to impose upon, and he 
did not escape the snares set in the public thor- 
oughfares for liberal hearts. ‘The piteous eyes 
and faces of beggars that were raised to his ap- 
pealingly were never raiséd in vain. When he 
was told that these were part of a trade, he re- 
fused to believe. Arrows tipped with doubt of 
haman goodness glanced off from his generous 
nature, and left no wound behind. And vet, as 
will be seen, he was keen enough in some mat- 
ters concerning which men who knew infinitely 
more of the world than he (priding themselves 
upon it) were blind. Speaking upon the subject 
to Lily’s grandfather, the old man said, 

‘If you thought a man who begged of you 
was an impostor, you would not give.” 

‘ST don’t knqw that,” replied Felix; ‘‘I am 
selfish enough to think I should.” 

The old man smiled at this reference to one 
of Felix’s pet theories. 

‘Tt does not so mach concern them as me,” 
continued Felix, with sly gleams. ‘‘I give to 
please myself. Is not that a selfish motive? Not 
to give would be to deprive myself of a gratifica- 
tion. I say to myself sometimes, almost uncon- 
sciously (but the sentiment which prompts it 
belongs to my nature, or I should not have the 
thought), ‘ Bravo, Felix! that was a good thing 
todo. You are not a bad fellow.’” 

The old man was amused at this. 

‘*’The thought comes afterward,” he said. 

‘‘ But it comes,” insisted Felix, as if deter- 
mined to deprive the kind promptings of his nature 
of grace—‘‘ it comes, and that is enough. It is 
an investment. I give away a penny, and re- 
ceive the best of interest. Pure selfishness, upon 
my word, as is every other action of our lives. 
- But apart from this, I don’t believe that these 
men and women are not in want.” 

‘* Ah, well,” said the old man, looking in ad- 
miration at the animated face of Felix, ‘‘it is 
better to trust than to doubt. Suspicion ages 
the heart, and robs life of bright color.” 

Satisfied that he was spending his time profit- 
ably, Felix found life very enjoyable. He did 
not trouble himself about the past; the world 
was before him, and he wus observing, and study- 
ing, and preparing bimself to open his oyster. 
His hotel was in the Strand, and he soon became 
well acquainted with the phases of life presented 
in that locality. The streets were so full of life, 
and there was so much to see. ‘The shops, the 
theatres, the conveyances, the streams of people 
flowing this way and that, a few smiling as they 
walked, some idling, some talking eagerly to 
themselves, unconscious of the surging life 
through which they rake ther way —each 
man perfectly engrossed in his own personality, 
each a world, the secret ways of which were 
known only to himself. He was soon quite fa- 
miliar also with the singular variety of street 
shows which can there be seen daily: with the 
broad-shouldered, gray-haired Italian with his 
monkeys, who lives in Short’s Gardens, where 
probably the dumb brntes are not so tenderly 
treated as strangers, who see them hugged to 
their master’s breast as he walks along, might 
suppose them to be: with another monkey also, 
a poor little creature, who being pulled this way 
and that by a chain attached to his master's wrist, 
cupers on the pavement (generally at night) to 
the dismal moaning of an organ, upon whose 
grinder’s face a ghastly smile forever sits, sug- 
gesting the idea that it must have been carved 
upon his features in infancy: with the melan- 
choly-looking, straight-haired young man who 
plays operatic selections upon the spout of a 
coffee-pot and through the nozzle of a bellows, 
who selects the widest of the side thoroughfares 
for his entertainment, seldom commencing until 
a, perfect ring of admirers and curiosity-mongers 
is formed, and who, while his island is beir® 
made, stands with an air of proud humility, as 
who should say, ‘‘I am the only and original 
player upon spout and nozzle in the kingdom; 
all others are counterfeit:” with the incon- 
ceivably maniacal Swiss quartette, who shout 
and caper, and produce hideous sounds from 
throat and wind-bag: with the Mongolian im- 
postor, who sits upon a door-step uttering never 
a word, with a look upon his face as of one sud- 
denly stricken with fatal disease: with the poor 
miserable woman, whose thoughts may soar up- 
ward, but whose eyes never see the sun, for her 
body is literally bent in two, who creeps almost 
daily along the Strand; and with many other 
forms of beggary, even less attractive than these. 

What Felix saw in the streets were not his 
only studies; he read the newspapers carefully, 
and not seldom was he amazed at the inequality 
of things. He found it difficult to understand 
how, in one shape, a certain thing was held up 
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for public censure and condemnation, while in 
another shape precisely the same thing (in a 
worse form, perhaps) was quietly tolerated, and 
even admired. As thus: He read in the papers 
from time to time accounts of proceedings taken 
against the publisher and vendors of a weekly 
illustrated sheet, against which it was charged 
that it contained objectionable pictures. When 
he saw the illustrations he at once acquiesced in 
the justice of the proceedings, and decided in his 
own mind that they pandered to the worst taste, 
and were calculated to do much harm. But 
looking in many of the shop-windows in the 
locality of the Strand, he saw pictures infinitely 
worse in the effect they would be likely to pro- 
duce than those which were published in the ob- 
jectionable paper. ‘The portraits and full-length 
pictares of nearly naked women, taken in every 
attitude that the lascivious imagination could 
suggest, and paraded conspicuously in these 
windows for public admiration, were worse, in 
their insidious badness, than any thing that Holy- 
well Street ever produced. There was no dis- 
guise of what are called ‘‘ female charms” in the 
pictures ; they were displayed to their fullest ex- 
tent to feed the sensual taste, and neither art nor 
any useful purpose was served by these degrad- 
ing exhibitions. On the contrary, they tended 
to mislead, in their incongruous mixture of 
worth and shamelessness. For here was an actor 
deservedly popular; here was a courtesan de- 
servedly notorious; here were a statesman and a 
poet, whose names add lustre to the history of the 
times in which they live ; between them a shame- 
less woman, bold and lewd, and almost naked ; 
above her, a princess, worthily loved, with her 
baby on her back, clasping the mother round 
her neck, a picture which the poorest wife in 
England feels the happier for looking at, so mach 
of homely love and wifely virtue and sisterly kin- 
ship does it suggest; while below was paraded 


the painted face of a wanton, whose name is. 


shame. In one window of a semi-religious kind, 
in which the eden of the May meetings at 
Exeter Hall might be supposed to gaze without 
fear of contamination, the very worst of these 
lewd pictures were displayed in the company of 
Bibles, and Prayer-books, and Church-services; 
an association which by any sophistry could not 
have been proved to be a good one. 

In the study of these and other matters Felix 
found the time pass rapidly away. Something 
else ed rapidly away also—his money. Call- 
ing for his hotel bill one day, he found that, after 
paying it, he would have scarcely twenty pounds 
left. This-set him thinking. If he continued 
to live in the hotel, he might not be able to pa 
his next bill, and the dishonor attaching to suc 
a contingency caused him to resolve to adopt a 
more modest mode of living. The gravity of the 
position made him serious, but not for long. 
His idle days were gone—well, he was glad of 
it; he was tired of idleness, and longed to be up 
and doing. ‘‘IfI werearich man,” he thought, 
‘*and could pot get work without paying for it, 
I’d pay for it willingly, rather than be idle.” 
Yes, it was time for him to set to work. Ho 
would first take lodgings in some cheap neigh- 
borhood, and there he would look things straight 
m the face. It is amazing what comfort is found 
in metaphor, until the time for action arrives. 
In making this resolution Felix worked himself 
into such a state of excitement that he really be- 
lieved he had already commenced life in earnest. 
At first he thought of Soho, but very slight re- 
flection induced him to forego the temptation of 
living in the neighborhood of Lily. ‘‘ Whatever 
struggles I have,” he thought, ‘‘I will keep to 
myself.” Chance directing his steps to Vaux- 
hall, he saw there numbers of bills in the win- 
dows announcing rooms to let. Seeing a decent- 
looking woman with a baby in her arms standing 
at the door of a house in which there was a first 
floor to let, he spoke to her, and asked her par- 
ticulars. The rent for sitting-room and bedroom 
was very moderate, he found. Upon inquiry he 
found that there were other lodgers in the hause, 
that indeed it was filled with lodgers. ‘The land- 
lady anu her husband lived in the basement; a 
married couple occupied the parlors; and four or 
five persons, perfectly independent of each other, 
lived on the second and third floors, ‘‘ You'll 
find us very quiet, Sir,” the landlady said, look- 
ing with an eye of favor upon Felix, and won- 
dering why so smart a young gentleman as he 
should desire to live in that poor neighborhood ; 
“Sand you'll have no call to complain of the 
attendance.” Felix, perfectly satisfied, pinched 
the baby’s cheek, paid the first week’s rent in 
advance, and received his latch-key. It was 
characteristic of him that when he left the hotel 
he was as liberal to the attendants as if he had 
been a gentleman of independent property. 

When he was settled in his new lodgings he 
bethought himself of his promise to Martha 
Day, his father’s housekeeper, to let her know 
his address in London. He bad written to her 
from his hotel, and had heard from her there. 
As he wrote now, he thought, ‘‘ 1f Martha knew 
how poor this neighborhood is, she would guess 
the reason of my moving; but she can not know 
much of London, and will not be able to learn 
any thing from the address.” He wrote his let- 
ter, and went out in the afternoon with the in- 
tention of posting it; but wandering about in 
idle humor, he forgot it, and at about nine o'clock 
in the evening he found himself at his street-door 
with the letter still in his pocket. He was about 
to put his latch-key into the lock when he remem- 
bered the letter, and he was turning away, think- 
ing how stupid he was to he so forgetful, when 
the door was opened from within, and the very 
woman in his thoughts passed swiftly into the 
street. Martha Day! ‘To see her in London, 
away from his father's house, with whose gloom 
her own joyless, gloomy manner was s0 thor- 
oughly in unison that they might have been 
deemed inseparable, would have been surprise 
enough in itself; but to see her there, in that 
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honse, so suddenly and strangely, was so great 
fn surprise that for &8 moment he thought he had 
seen an apparition. When the first shock of the 
surprise was over, he looked after the woman, 


and saw her turn the corner of the street. ‘hen 
he knew that he was not mistaken—it was Mar- 
tha Day he had seen. He hurried after her, in- 
tending to speak to her; bat when he turned the 
corner, he could not see her, and although he 
ran hither and thither, he could find no trace of 
her. Strangely perplexed, he walked slowly 
back to the house. Perhaps she had come there 
to see him; but how could she know he lived in 
that house, having been in it only a few hours? 
He questioned the landlady, but she could not 
enlighten him. She had seen no particular 
woman pass in or out of the house. ‘There 
were so many lodgers, you see, Sir, that all 
sorts of strange people come in and out. ad 
any inquiry been made for him? he asked. 
No; how could there be, was the reply, when 
the landlady didn’t know his name? ‘That was 
true enough; he forgot that he had not given 
his name when he paid the week's rent in ad- 
vance. Then he described Martha Day—her 
fuce with no trace of color in it, her eyes near! 
always cast down, her hands nearly always hid- 
den, her black dress and bonnet—and asked if 
the landlady knew her. No, the landlady never 
remembered to have seen her; and when Felix 
went up stairs to his room, the landlady thought 
it was singular that he should be so anxious 
about the woman—and not a young woman ei- 
ther, according to his description, she added, 
mentally. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


i is not fair to reproach people with their mis- 
fortunes, though they may be of their own 
making, and laugh at them for the sorry plights 
their folly brings them to, and then leave them 
without a word of comfort or an effort to help 
them to remedy past mistakes, I am not going 
to prove one of these Job's comforters to my 
dreadful Americans, though, like the bitter 
friends of that patient patriarch, I am still ‘‘full 
of discourse.” We have had a talk, then, about 
servants—cooks and maids and valets—and we 
have lamented together over the miseries and 
deceptions of the uninitiated ones who, like Mrs. 
X——-, run their devoted heads unawares into 
many Parisian nooses; and we have agreed that 
for the future certain precautions are to be taken 
which will prove a safeguard to them against 
those enemies of the stranger and native alike— 
landlords and fournisseurs. Now let us turn to 
another phase of life, and see what alternatives 
remain to those who have not the combative 
element strongly enough developed to encourage 
them to buckle to the fight, and make head 
against the difficulties of keeping house in Paris 
on their own account. These timid souls nat- 
urally take refuge in hotels and boarding-houses. 
‘Those who can afford it choose the hotel, and 
the less wealthy turn to the boarding-house. I 
will deal first with the boarding-houses. When 
a man has a superabundance of the ‘“‘ trash call- 
ed gold,” he can manage any where and every 
where to make himself tolerably comfortable as 
far as the mere material part of life goes, and if 
he is well fleeced he is not so much to be pitied. 
‘The French say, truly, ‘* A wound in the purse is 
easily healed ;” and a greater moralist than ever 
France produced said, long ago, ‘‘ Who steals my 
purse, steals trash ;” but he who steals our peace 
of mind and body, our good name and social re- 
spectability, what shall we say of him? Now 
this theft is unfortunately too often committed 
in boarding-houses in Paris. An American fam- 
ily comes to Paris to see something of French 
life and manners, as well as French fashions. 
The latter can be seen in an easy stroll down the 
Rue de la Paix and the neighboring streets and 
boulevards, and it is quite optional whether the 
spectator allows herself to be carried away by 
temptation and yields to it, or quietly surveys the 
snares and pittalls so tastefilly prepared for her, 
and passes on philosophically, purse whole. 

But how is the American family to see French 
society? Unless they bring letters Uf mtroanc- 
tion to French families, they might just as well 
be in New York or the woods of the far West, 
for all they will see of the inner life of France. 
They may spend years, live and die here, and 
never get within the charmed circle of a bona 
fide respectable French household. You will 
tell me about Mrs. So-and-so, and scores of oth- 
ers who have come over here within the last ten 
years, and been at once received with open arms, 
and courted by Frenchwomen and married by 
Frenchmen. And this [ shall not attempt to 
gainsay. I could name a long list of Americans 
married to Frenchmen, ngblemen of course, who 
are living in the midst of the new world of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, and in the severe and 
stately old world of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and are well treated there; but how did they 
get into this earthly paradise? They paid their 
way into it, and a terribly long price most of 
them have lived to see it was that they paid. 

During the days of the empire foreigners of all 
countries were welcome at court, but Americans 
especially. They had only to be rich and to 
dress well, and this was a sufficient passport to 
the welcome of the Tuileries. Many Americans 
were in the habit of receiving invitations to ev- 
ery féte, ball, concert, etc., that was given at the 
court, who, their countrymen assured the writer, 
would not be received in the second-rate draw- 
ing-rooms of New York. I know for a fact that 
one of these favored couples, a gentleman and 
his wifa, who figured in the monde élégant of 
those pleasant court days, had driven a brisk 
boot and shoe trade for some years in one of 
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your Arnerican cities, and suddenly the husband 
made a lucky hit of some sort, and came off at 
once to enjoy it in Paris. You met them every 
where except among their own. Americans 
steered clear of them, and were much puzzled 
and not a little scandalized to see the happy pair 
who had taken their measure for boots a little 
while before figuring in the Bois and at the court 
balls as specimens of the gentry of the United 
States. I am not arguing, be it underst 
against the principle of ‘‘ win gold and wear it, 
or condemning the boot and shoe maker for hav- 
ing grown rich and enjoying his money in the 
way he wished ; only | want to explain how it is 
that he succeeded where so many of his well- 
born and well-bred countrymen failed. He was 
rich, and his wife dressed magnificently. He 
bought fine horses, and if he had had a daughter 
to marry, he would have had bids for her from 
the best names in the old Faubourg. But the 
court was not France; it can even hardly be 
said to have been French, for if you eliminate 
the foreign element— American and Russian 
chiefly—you will find that the crowd that gath- 
ered round the throne of the graceful and brill- 
iant empress, who formed its centre of attrac- 
tion, will be sensibly diminished. Those, there- 
fore, who were rich could get to conrt, and those 
who had daughters tp marry and large dots to 
give them were sure to have plenty of aspirants 
to choose from. Whenever you saw a rich 
American you were certain to see her surround - 
ed by a group of Frangais ruinés, as they were 
called by the court set—young men, or ci-devant 
young ones, who had had some money and spent 
it, or had never had any, but had a good roll of 
debts to show, and whose sole business in life 
was to catch an heiress. ‘This was more easily 
done among foreigners than among French heir- 
esses. Good marriageable young men are scarce 
in many countries, but nowhere so scarce as in 
France, and there are always plenty of wise 
French mothers on the look-out for steady sons- 
in-law to whom their daughters’ happiness and 
money may be safely trusted. It is seldom that 
an article good enongh for home consumption 
is left long enough unclaimed to be snapped up 
by foreign competitors. As a rule, therefore, 
the Frenchmen who sigh at the feet of American 
heiresses are the refuse of the home market. [ 
may mention, too, that every American girl who 
dresses well is set down as an hejress. 

But I began with boarding-houses, and have 
wandered away fromthem. The foregoing re- 
marks are, however, only a prelude to my sub- 
ject. Those who can not afford to go to hotels, 
and make a great effect with equipages, dress, 
etc., which would insure them notice and the 
reputation of wealth, which opens French doors 
to strangers in Paris, go to boarding- houses. 
They fancy that if that does not open the front- 
door to them at once, it will, at any rate, pave 
the way to this—it will open some pleasant side- 
door. by which oT can slip into nice French 
society with much less expense, and which will 
answer their purpose quite as well. Never was 
there a greater mistake than this. No French 
people, I do not say of position, but of ordinary 
social respectability, ever go to pensions; they 
are only frequented by persons in the rank of re- 
tired shop-keepers, or else by the demi-mondr. 
This is so well known that a French lady would 
not like to be seen visiting in a penston; and 
most assuredly she would not take her unmarried 
daughter with her if she did consent to visit any 
one there herself. The maitresse de pension in 
Paris is recruited from a class of women with 
whom it is not our province to deal. There are 
exceptions, as there are to every rule, but they 
arerare ones. ‘There area few pensions in Paris 
conducted by women of respectability and un- 
blemished character, but they are either English 
or Americans. The English who frequent 
boarding-houses are generally safe company 
enough, as regards both character and respecta- 
bility, but not socially of so good a class as 
American habitués. Among English people it 
is merely looked upon as infra diy. to stay at a 
boarding-house, but it is in no way compromis- 
ing from a more serious point of view. You are 
not likely to come upon swindlers or interesting 
couples whose marriage-certificate would not 
bear close investigation. The French whom 
you meet there would be pretty sure to resent as 
unpardonably indiscreet any allusions te these 
little details of their private life. The men who 
live at pensions are, nine out of ten, sharpers on 
the look-out for rich men or women whom they 
may deco: into some devouring gulf of specula- 
tion—a twentv per cent. profit concern, or else 
marrying men °n the watch for a rich wife. 
‘Their only chancy is, of course, among the 
English and Americans, anf I grieve to .say 
they too often find among our benighted coun- 
trywomen ready victims to their wiles and arts. 
It is a fact within the knowledge of the writer 
that this class of adventurers have scouts out at 
the various pensions to give them timely notice 
of the arrival of every new-comer that scems 
likely to prove a desirable prey to their schemes. 
They set to work on the unconscious victim, and 
if they succeed, the scout and the maitresse de 
penston get share in the spoils in the shape of a 
percentage on the girl's fortune. Sometimes 
the conqueror tries to shirk payment, and then 
there is n row, the upshot of which is that he 
is generally forced by law to keep his promise. 
One of these disgraceful bargains was disclosed 
not long ago, and made the topic of gossip in 
Paris salons for nine days. We wonder what 
the feelings of the wife must have been on dis- 
covering how she had been started and hunted 
down and caught and haggied over by her de- 
voted French lover and his friends. I will give 
an instance of the boarding-house husbands in 
my next letter. The subject is a prolific one, 
and I shall inflict a good deal of scolding, ad- 
vice, and useful information on you shou it. 
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Koru Foulard Dress. 


Turis écra foulard dress consists of a double skirt, square- 
necked waist with puffed sleeves, and belt with basque. ‘The 
sleeve puffs are held togetlier on the inside by means of bands 
of the material. ‘The trimming consists of bias strips of écru 
foulurd, which are ornamented in embroidery with écru silk, 
and of gathered buff guipure lace. Pleated Swiss muslin 
chemisette, and collar of pinked black silk ruches. : 
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Fig. 1.—Briack Gros Grain Ficnv.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL, Fig. 86. 


ERYPHINA’S CHILD. 


By MRS. MULOCK-CRAIK. 

(We tommend to our young readers this charming story, selected 
from Mrs. Mutoox-Czeam’s new volume of fairy tales, ‘‘Is it Trae?” 
just published by Harrer & Brorurrs, and which, we scarcely need 
say, contains many others of equal interest.] 

N old times, when there were good kings as well as bad, 

mild-tempered and gentle women as well as sour and 
peevish ones, there lived a good king of Vannes, who had a 
daughter called Eryphina. She was as sweet as new milk 
fresh from the cow; no one had ever seen her angry, and the 
worst people became better when they were nearher. The king 
loved nothing in the world so much as his daughter Eryphina. 

Unfortunately the princess was as beautiful as she was 
good, and the fame of her beauty had spread to all parts of the 
world. When she was only sixteen, Commore, Count of Cor- 
nonailles, sent an embassy to the King of Vannes to demand 
of him his daughter in marriage. 

‘‘Give me thy daughter,” said Commore; ‘‘and though 
I am lord of the country where the black wheat grows, she 
shall never want for white bread and meat; she shall be both 
rich and happy.” 

The King of Vannes had doubts as to thé happiness, what- 
ever the riches might be. He knew that the count was a 
powerful prince, whose coffers were full of gold, and his land 
well stocked with cattle; but he knew also that he was crael 
to his subjects, that he was twenty years older than the little 
Eryphina, and that he had already had four wives, who all died 
without children, and withqut its being known what had killed 
them. Besides,-the prospect of such a marriage frightened 
I:ryphina beyond measure. She wept so much that her father 
determined to keep her at home. So he said to the envoys 
of the count, ‘‘ I thank your master for the honor which he has 
done us by wishing for our alliance; but my daughter is still 
too young to think of marriage; she desires to remain with me.” 

The embassadors withdrew in the greatest alarm, for they 
knew that this refusal would enrage their master exceedingly. 
And indeed they had no sooner delivered their message and: 
explained why they appeared before him without the princess 
than the terrible sword of Commore sprang from the scabbard, 
and the three envoys lay dead at his feet. Then he sent back 
this message to the king of the white country : 


‘¢Prepare thy arms and thy soldiers for battle, for I will 


make war against thee in all my might, unless thou give me 
thy daughter in marriage.” 

The King of Vannes was a brave man, and these defiant 
words of Commore’s did not increase his desire to give him 
his dear daughter—his Eryphina, who had never heard a 
harsh word since she was born. He called his subjects to 
arms, and in all parts of the country of Vannes the people 
nfade themselves ready for battle. They came forward will- 
ingly, unlike the people of Cornouailles, who never went to 
war except from fear of their lord. They all knew Eryphina, 
and every man was ready to give his life for her, while the 
women staid at home and wept. 

The soldiers of Commore had set out on their march, when 
a holy monk, named Veltas, who had often preached both in 
the country of Vannes and the kingdom of Commore, came 
to seek Eryphina in her father’s palace. 

‘¢ What is this?” he said to her. ‘‘ Shall a baptized Chris- 
tian woman allow the men of two countries to kill each other 
for her sake—to die, perhaps, in mortal sin, and to go straight 
to everlasting punishment? Even if it be true that Commore 
is wicked and cruel, of what importance is the happiness of 
one woman for a few years on earth, compared to the eternal 
welfare of so many Christian souls ?” 
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Poor Eryphina trembled as she heard these stern words. 
Her fear of Commore was so great that she grew pale at the 
very sound of his name. . But the holy man, without heeding 
her, continued : 

‘‘ Here is a ring as white as milk. If you marry the Count 
of Cornouailles, and if the time should ever come when your 
life is in danger, it will immediately become as black as iron: 
then send it to the king your father, and he will come and de- 
liver you. It is your fate to marry Commore. My daughter, 
fight no longer against the will 
of God.” 

Eryphina dared not utter a 


shining on her finger—the fatal 
ring that was to warn her of un- 
known dangers, at which she 
trembled beforehand, and then 
she knelt down before the holy 
monk, who accepted her mute 
submission, and gave her his 
blessing : 

‘* May the great God of heaven 
and his only son Jesus Christ 
bless you in life, and after death 
receive you into Paradise!” said 
Veltas, as he hastened away to 
stop the march of the soldiers of 
Commore. 

The king at first tried to shake 
Eryphina’s resolution; but the 
poor child had made a vow to 
Our Lady to offer herself up as 
& martyr in order to prevent the 
massacre of so many helpless 
souls; and the King of Vannes, 
who knew that he was less pow- 
erful than Ifis enemy,was obliged 
to submit. His daughter must 
be sacrificed that his people might 
be saved. It is sometimes a hard 
thing to be a princess, 

Commore was in high good 
humor when he arrived at the 
court of the King of Vannes. 
Satisfaction in having obtained 
the object of his desire, Eryphi- 
na’s great beauty and sweetness, 
the riches displayed during the 
marriage festivities, all combined 
to soften the ferocity of his tem- 
per. Although he had seen thir- 
ty-five summers, he was still 
handsome and young - looking ; 
he was very tall, and so strong 
that he could lift an ox by his 

ehorns; and his eyes were bright 
and fine, but full of fire. ‘The 
king, who had conceived a very 
bad opinion of his future son-in- 
law, was agreeably surprised to 
find him so gay and handsome, 
and began to hope for the best. 
After the marriage festival, 
which lasted three days, during which a hundred oxen and 
threé hundred sheep were killed and distributed among the 
people, Commore took his young wife home. St. Veltas 
blessed her as she departed. ‘‘ Paradise is yours,” he said ; 
‘*but you must first endure the sufferings of earth.” 

Ph deseo trembled, and raised her eyes to heaven. She had 
made her sacrifice, and regrets would come too late. 

For some months all went well. The young countess often 
asked herself how Commore could have been called cruel. He 
was always kind to her; and as he was very clever, he found 
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word. She looked at the ring © 


‘countess would soften his wrath. 
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a hundred ways of amusing his youns wife, so that she hard- 
ly regretted the country she had left. Every day some new 
pleasure awaited her: every day rich presents assured her of 
her husband’s love. She quite lost the habit of looking at her 
ring, as she had done continually at first. 

‘“ What danger could threaten me while Commore is near 
me?” she said, forgetting that it was Commore himself of 
whom she had been formerly afraid. The people of the black 
country no longer knew their lord. 

‘* He must be either ill or be- 
witched,” said his nearest at~ 
tendants, ‘‘for he has ceased 
to care for blood.” When any 
one was unfortunate enough to 
displease him, and his eyes be- 
gan to flash, a word from the 
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and procure for the culprit 
churches and monasteries of 
fered up prayers to God for | 

Commore had given a lar, 
to build a monastery, and | 
countess. When she spoke 
—for she was ashamed of the 
—he shook his head. ‘We 
a grave look; and when he | 
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punishment. In all the | of the castle he repeated to himself in Latin these words of 
k country the people of- | the prophet: ‘‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 


ife of Eryphina. leopard his spots?” He had no faith in the new-born mild- 
» to St. Voltas on which | ness of Commore. 
often came to visit the After some time the management of his affairs called the 


imidly of her happiness | lord of the black country to a distance. His wife wept, and 
had formerly expressed | begged that she might go with him. ‘‘ No,” said Commore; 
to suffer,” he said, with | ‘‘amuse thyself in my absence; thou wilt be absolute mis- 
tress of every thing here, and I will soon return to thee.” 
‘*T will never leave the castle 
in thy absence,” said the count- 
ess. ‘* How could I amuse my- 
self when thou art far away?” 
On his return the count found 
his wife looking pale from long 
confinement to the house; but 
she blushed with pleasure and 
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confusion as she met her husband and showed him the work 
she held in her hand—a small cap of silk tissue trimmed with 
silver lace. e 

** This,” she said, looking down—‘‘ this will be for my 
little baby.” 

Commore's eyes flashed angrily ; then, shuddering, he left 
his wife without a word, without an embrace. 

Now for the first time Eryphina saw in her lord's face the 
terrible look which made him 
so much feared. She threw 
herself trembling at the foot 
of her crucifix, and her eyes 
sought involuntarily for the 
silver ring, half hidden among 
the many costly rings with 
which her husband had load- 
ed her fingers. She hardly 
knew it again: it had become 
quite black! 

Eryphina, who was natu- 
rally timid, stood petrified 
with terror at this unknown 
danger with which she was 
threatened. At the banquet 
which she prepared for him 
her husband sat silent and 
gloomy, and she was as pale 
as a white rose. When night 
came she could not sleep un- 
der her tapestry curtains. At 
midnight, as she lav awake, 
the hangings which covered 
the walls of the room shook 
as if blown by the night wind, 
and one by one four pale 
shadows appeared — gliding 
noiselessly to the foot of the 
bed where she lay. 

Half dead with terror, she 
looked at them, but could not 
speak. ‘The first, pale, with 
livid lips and long fair hair, 
said, in a low voice, 

**Tam Dalmet, Commore’s 
first wife.” 

The second, who had marks 
of discoloration on her throat, 
said, in a dull, muffled voice, 

‘*T am Finlas, the second 
wife of Commore.” 

A bloody wound yawned 
on the bosom of the third: 

‘*T am Haik,” she said, 
“the third wife of Commore.” 

The fourth, whose face 
bore marks of blows, said, 

**It is I, Mola, the count’s 
last wife before thee.” 

Then all four spoke to- 
gether. 


they said. ‘‘ It was foretold 





stabbed me to the heart,” said the form with the gaping 
wound. **Take this stick which broke my skull,” said the 
fourth wife of Commore. . 

Eryphina rose, but she could not utter a word to her 


ghastly predecessors, who disappeared silently as they caine. | 


No sooner were they gone than the unhappy countess hast- 
ened to the window and let herself down from the tower 
by means of the rope which Finlas had given her. With 
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him that his first child would For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVII., Fig. 86. 


kill him. We have all paid 
with our lives for this prophecy.” Eryphina raised herself 
up in bed. .Maternal instinct gave her courage. It was not 
herself alone she had to save, but the child that God might 
send her. Could she save it? She murmured between her 
trembling lips, 

**T must fly; but how can I fly ?” 

**'Take this poison which killed me,” said the pale shade 
with the livid lips. ‘‘'Take this rope which strangled me,” 
said she of the discolored throat. ‘‘ Take this dagger which 
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the poison which had killed Dalmet she silenced the grent 
dog that wandered about the court-yard. And when she 
started on her journey, in the dark night, to tind her way 
back to her own country, she was armed with the dagger 
which had stabbed Haik and the stick with which Mola had 
been killed. 

As she proceeded painfully on her way, stumbling over 
the stones on the road, catching hold of the bushes in the 
forest, and often striking herself against the trunks of trees, 
she heard overhead a rustling of wings, and by the first 
fuint streaks of daylight she recognized her favorite falcon 
that she had brought with her from the kingdom of Vannes. 

‘* Falcon, my good falcon,” she said to it, ‘‘thou canst 
go fuster than I to the place where my heart would be; car- 
ry this ring to my father, who will see that I am in danger, 
and will hasten to help me.” ‘And cutting off with the dag- 
ger a lock of her hair, she fastened the ring round the neck 
of the falcon, which flew away as fast as if it understood the 
extremity of its mistress. 

Meantime Commore had risen early, and had gone to 
seek for his wife. She was nowhere to be found; and when 
he saw the rope tied to the window and his dog lying dead 
in the yard, his eyes flashed fire. LEryphina’s women and 
the sentinels at the gates trembled as they looked at him. 
Ile ealled for his horse, and rushed after the fugitive, stop- 
ping, however, from time to time to search for traces of the 
small feet. He dashed across the forest, and very soon 
came to a thicket whence proceeded the cry of a child. He 
sprang from his horse with a bound, pushed aside the 
branches with his strong arm, and discovered Eryphina, 
pale and terrified, hiding in her arms a new-born infant, 
whose feeble cries she was in vain endeavoring to stifle. 
Commore’s sword flashed for one moment in the air, and 
the next instant his wife's head rolled into the brush-wood, 
dyeing the green leaves with her blood. ‘Then shuddering, 
and never looking behind him, he remounted and returned 
to the castle. He had forgotten the child. It lay safely 
concealed in the dead woman’s arms. 

It was a féte day when the falcon arrived at the white 
country. ‘The subjects of the King of Vannes crowded all 
the squares and market-places, for St. Veltas had come to 
bless a new church. ‘The king sat in the banquet-hall, with 
the monk by his side, and all his great men around him. 
‘They feasted and made merry, yet always as became (hris- 
tians in the presence of a holy priest. ‘The falcon flew in 
at the window, and stationed itself on the table in front of 
the king. 

‘¢What is this?” said the king. ‘‘ Here is the falcon 
that my daughter Eryphina took with her when she left me. 
Ah, holy father, you did well to prevent a war between our 
two countries. No one has suftered on her account, and 
Eryphina is happy.” :; 

‘* Do not be too sure of that,” said the monk, as he ex- 
amined the falcon. ‘The faithful bird had brought back its 
mistress’s ring; it was quite black—LEryphina was in mor- 
tal danger! 

‘The king rose hurriedly. Not waiting for his attendants, 
but ordering them to follow him, he mounted his horse and 
galloped off, St. Veltas following by his side on his accus- 
tomed mule, ‘This creature, without seeming to hurry it- 
self, neither lost breath nor looked fatigued; yet, fast as 
the good war-horse went, the priest’s gentle mule kept pace 
beside it. The saint and the old soldier went their way to- 
gether in search of their beloved Eryphina. eo 

The king galloped across the forest, without looking either 
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to the right or to the left; St. Veltas said his 


prayers, and asked unceasingly for help-from 

God. Suddenly both the horse and the mule 

stopped before a thicket, from which a plaintive 

cry escaped—a strange, hoarse voice, which re- 
sated without ceasing the same words : 

‘‘ Consecrated ground for me, and for my child 
the waters of baptism! With-these mournful 
accents mingled the feeble cry of an infant. 

The king trembled beneath his cuirass, but 
St. Veltas made his way into the thicket. There, 
at his feet, lay the body of Eryphina, the severed 
head uttering the words that they had heard, the 
infant still clasped in the dead mother's arms. 

The king, who had followed the monk into the 
thicket, was so overwhelmed with grief and rage 
that he could not utter a word; but the priest's 
voice sounded in the silence. 

‘* Rise up, dead as thou art,” he cried, ‘‘and 
come to the castle of the count, thy husband, 
that thou mayst convict and punish him for his 
crime.” 

As he spoke, Eryphina rose; the pale head 
returned to its place. She took her child in her 
arms, and went along with the monk and the 
king. 

‘The castle of Commore was closed, and well 
guarded with soldiers; the count himself was 
on the ramparts, disguised, as if he feared dis- 
covery, in the dress and arms of a simple squire, 
with the visor of his helmet lowered. As the 
travelers approached the gates, St. Veltas called 
to the sentinels in a loud voice, 

‘¢T demand to see the count.” But no one 
answered, for so their master had given orders. 
‘he soldiers continued their rounds, and the 
pretended squire soon found himself face to face 
with his enemies. Deep ditches and high walls 
sheltered him from the arm of the avenger, and 
he felt himself safe from discovery behind his 
visor, but he could not take his terrified eyes 
away from the sight which met them—the dead 
Eryphina walking, with her living son in her 
arms. Suddenly the child slipped down from 
her breast. ‘Io the amazement of all, the feeble 
infant, two hours old, stood upright on its feet, 
and, pointing an accusing finger to its father, 

‘“Behold him!” it said distinctly, in a soft 
strange voice; then, stretching out its small 
hand, picked up from the ground a handful of 
sand and threw it against the ramparts. In an 
instant the walls gave way, the gates flew open, 
the chains were broken, and the towers, shaken 
to their foundations, fell to the ground, burying 
every one that was within in their ruins. __ 

‘* Alas! the innocent have perished for the 
guilty,” exclaimed the good King of Vannes. 

But St. Veltas knelt down before the pile of 
ruins, and making the sign of the cross, said, 

‘¢ God has executed justice on the murderer, 
and taken the innocent to His eternal arms. 
Look there!” 

He pointed to Eryphina, who lay stretched on 
the ground—a corpse, only a corpse, once more. 
But there was a smile upon the quiet mouth, 
and the hands, as if there had been life in them 
still, held fast her babe. 

*‘ God is above all; we do not understand His 
ways,” said the good priest. ‘* Let us bury the 
dead and baptize the living.” And, lifting up 
the child, now again helpless as a new-born 
babe, he placed it in its grandfather's arms. 





THE ROSE AND THE THORN. 


We're better to have some poetry 
In these dull hearts of ours— 
To see a holiness in the sky, 
A glory in the flowers. 


For life is dreary, and hearts are weak 
That toil through the summer day ; 

And those who see with a poet’s eye 
Are the better for the ray. 


There is plenty of care around our path 
To sadden the hearts of all; 

Let us look at the sunbeams ev'rywhere, 
And the roses on the wall. 


For here there are showers as well as shine, 
And darkness as well as light; 

But the rainbow follows the rainy cloud, 
And the dawn of morn the night. 


And if we bear lightly the world’s dull cares, 
And take the joy as it comes, 

Our hearts will be all the happier, 
And we shall have brighter homes. 
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LOTTIE’S SUMMER TRIP. 


“T OTTIE, Lottie!” 

‘*That is Harry calling,” said Lottie 
Gordon, settling herself back in her arm-chair, 
**and I don’t mean to answer him. He can 
come here if he wants me. I hate the very 
sound of my name this dreadful weather. I am 
sick of myself and of this hot, horrid town. I 
feel absolutely vicious ; it’s not a bit strange the 
dogs get rabid. I believe I could bite a ten- 
penny nail in two myself.” And then the gentle 
speaker set her small white teeth together with 
a little click, as if she felt the iron between them. 

**I don’t know the size of a tenpenny nail,” 
she continued; ‘‘but I suppose one would be 
about as large as my little finger.” With that 
Lottie tried the teeth gently, very gently in- 
deed, on that unoffending member. ‘‘ No won- 
der they muzzle the dogs these midsammer days. 
I think it would be well to muzzle the girls who 
can’t leave town. It will not do at all to bite 
my own finger. I might give myself hydropho- 
bia, and then I should race around and bite and 
foam at the mouth, and they would be obliged 
to smother me between two feather-beds—all for 
my own good, of course—and to put me out of 
my misery; but I am quite certain I shouldn't 
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like it. It is too bad to run such risks, all for 
want of a little money. I wish papa was a bear, 
or even a bull—for those are the two creatures 
that manage’to get all the money—and then we 


might have a chance to do as other people do.” - 


‘‘Mamma wants you,” interrupted Lottie's 
little brother, running into the parlor, where she 
wag seated, and out again in a moment. 

Lottie rose rather slowly from her chair and 
stood a moment before the mirror. | 

‘‘Oh,” she sighed, with a lingering look, 
‘what was the use of learning this new way to 
do my hair, when there is not a soul to see it, 
and it does suit me so well!” It ‘‘ suited” her 
very well indeed, if one could judge from the 
charming picture she made as she stood dain- 
tily touching up some refractory locks. 

Lottie was rather quick-tempered, and not 
disposed to be amiable in very hot weather; but 
she looked a little better pleased now, as any one 
would after a peep at that fair face. 

‘* Lottie dear!’ 

‘<Yes, mamma, I am coming,” was the an- 
swer. 

‘‘ Your sister wants you, my dear, to read to 
her; and when she is tired I wish you would 
hear Harry's lesson.” 

‘*Can’t"Harry have a holiday this hot weath- 
er, he hates his lesson so?” 

‘ST think I know who hates it still more,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, smiling. ‘‘I am afraid if 
Harry had a holiday all the hot weather, he 
would forget every thing he knows.” 

‘‘T wish I could forget every thing I know,” 
said Lottie, sotto voce, ‘‘and then I need not 
read those stupid books Annie dotes on. I hate 
goody books. When I read a novel I want a 
down-right love story. I do wish Annie would 
get well. I believe it's only a question of nerves 
with ber, after all.” 

‘“* Do be careful to-day, it is so bad for your 
sister to be worried and excited.” 

‘*T was really sorry yesterday, mamma,” said 
Lottie, very contritely ; “but Harry was so cross, 
and, indeed, Annie was tiresome; but I was well 
punished, for that meddlesome old doctor came 
in just as I dashed Harry’s book across the floor, 
and he actually ordered me out of the room. * I 
almost felt like throwing another book at him. 
I shall keep out of his way to-day. Indeed, 
mamma, I wil be very careful,” said Lottie, res- 
olutely, remembering yesterday's mortifications 
and the fact that she had been banished from 
her sister's room the greater part of the day, 
which had only given her more time to think of 
the trip she was not to take, and of the useless- 
ness of learning new ways to dress her hair. 

‘“‘T hear papa just going out,” she said, ‘‘and 
must run down and give him a kiss. He is a 
dear old thing, if he isn’t a bear, and hasn't 
money enough to take us all to the sea-shore.” 
She pinned a gay flower in her father’s coat, and 
stood throwing kisses after him until he was out 
of sight. Then for a moment, as her eyes fell 
on the ‘‘long unlovely street,” she grew restive, 
shut in among the dingy houses. But she had 
not far to look for a pleasant sight—only next 
door, where, on the broad white marble steps 
there stood a group of bright-eyed, rosy-lipped 
children. 

Lottie closed the door with a little sigh, then 
went to her sister's room, resolving to be patient 
and amiable under every provocation. She wait- 
ed on Annie gently and noiselessly, bathing her 
head and changing her pillows, and then with- 
out a murmur seated herself with the despised 
‘¢ goody” book in her hand. She had been read- 
ing for some time, when the maid opened the 
door and said, ‘‘’The doctor, Miss Annie.” 

‘‘QOh dear, I would not see that fussy old doc- 
tor for all the world!” exclaimed Lottie, who was 
aware, from past experience, that the doctor 
would probably make some irritating remarks 
about yesterday's proceedings. Shesprang from 
her seat, and dashing out of the room, rushed 
straight into the arms, not of good old Dr. More, 
but into those of his handsome son Charley, who 
had come to see Annie in his father’s place. 

‘‘QO—h!” exclaimed Lottie, recoiling from the 
collision. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said the young man, 
clutching at the railing to maintain his equilib- 
rium. 

‘* Ah, certainly!” said Lottie, a little breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Why, I nearly knocked you down! 
Please excuse me. I was running away from— 
Dear me!” she said, checking herself in her ex- 
planation. ; 

‘* You were running away from whom ?” asked 
Charley, with an amused smile. 

‘* Well,” she said, a little recklessly, ‘‘I was 
running away from your father. He always 
tries to keep me in order, and I don’t like it.” 
With that Miss Lottie darted down the steps, 
waiting for no answer; and the young doctor 
stood, for a moment, before going to Annie, 
looking after the flying figure which had flashed 
past him so unceremoniously. 

While Mrs. Gordon, Annie, and the doctor 
held their consultation, Lottie, still somewhat 
breathless from her rapid flight, was standing at 
a front window, peeping through the slats in the 
shutter at the jaunty little carriage in which Dr. 
Charley visited his patients, admiring his spirited 
brown horse, which was pawing so impatiently 
at the dusty cobble-stone, and tossing his well- 
shaped head and flowing mane, just as an ac- 
knowledged beauty might toss her bright locks 
—much as Lottie tosses hers on occasion. 

‘* As if I cared for Charley More!” she said 
to herself. ‘‘ Besides, it’s quite true about the 
old doctor; he meddles so it fidgets one dread- 
fully. I suspect Master Charley doesn’t like it 
himself.” 7 

Lottie never left the window until she saw 
Charley in his seat and the carriage whirling 
away round the corner. Then she went back to 
her sister's room, and heard that Dr. More had 
lett town for a week, and that Charley was com- 
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ing every day to see Annie until his return. 
‘“ Well,” she thought, ‘‘that will be a break in 
the monotony of these long hot days. I don’t 
suppose Ae will try to keep me in order. We 
shall quarrel if he does, that’s all.” 

Lottie busied herself waiting on Annie while 
she planned a charming toilette for the next dey. 
Her favorite dress and ribbons should be donned 
for the young doctor's sake. Smilingly she per- 
formed the duties of nurse and companion while 
she thought of the utter wreck she intended to 
make of his heart. 

When the morning came she diplomatized 
about the reading, cunningly arranging to have 


‘it deferred until after the doctor's visit, that she 


might be free to waylay the unsuspecting youth 
on his arrival. She had not waited long when 
she heard the rolling of swift wheels, and a sud- 
den rush and clatter on the stones beneath the 
windows. That was Charley, of course, but 
she must run and take a quick look to make 
sure, and then a last peep in the mirror to be 
certain that the pretty dress was all right.- The 
dress was all right, and she herself was all right, 
looking as bright-eyed and rosy-lipped as the 
children next door; but, alas! she was a 
thought too long in satisfying herself of these 
facts, for suddenly, over her head in the mirror, 
she caught a merry glance, and close to her ear 
she heard a pleasant voice saying, ‘‘Is it a 
pretty picture, Miss Lottie ?” 

‘* Much prettier than the one before me now,” 
answered Lottie, turning quickly, and facing the 
bold intruder who had come in half a moment 
too soon. 

Charley laughed at this childish retort, al- 
though it was rather sharply spoken, and said, 
by way of reply, ‘‘1t seems that we are destined 
to surprise one another.” 

‘‘ Surprises are rarely agreeable,” said Lottie, 
as she recalled with what violence she had rush- 
ed against him the day before. 

‘* Mast I apologize for surprising you while 
dressing your feathers?” said Charley, still smil- 
ing. 

Lottie grew fiery red at this remark. She 
had already felt very peacocky at being caught 
in the act of spreading her plumage, and now 
she answered, hotly : 

‘*You must do exactly as yon choose. If 
you ask my advice, I think you had better go 
to Annie: she doesn't like to be kept waiting ;” 
and then she turned her back and walked away 
from Charley and the obnoxious mirror. 

‘*T see that I must apologize in earnest,” said 
the doctor, gravely. ‘‘ Pray pardon me for in- 
terrupting the interesting study in which you 
were engaged.” - . 

As he said this he bowed and walked out of 
the room, thinking that she was a vain, ill-tem- 
pered little creature, but confessing, also, that 
with so fair a face, she had some excuse for 
vanity. ° 

Lottie, left alone with her fine ‘‘ feathers,” 
was in a very proper frame of mind for the bit- 
ing in two of that tenpenny nail to which she 
had seerned to think, on a former occasion, it 
would be a relief to apply her incisors. ‘‘ He 
is just as bad as I am,” she said at last. ‘‘ ‘In- 
teresting study,’ indeed!° I always knew I onght 
to be muzzled, but so should he, if I had my 
way. If any one so much as shows his teeth, 
I always must ‘snap’ at him. But he is no 
better.” 

The brown horse was pawing away at the 
stones, and, no doubt, tossing his head, but 
Lottie would not take even one look at him. 
She ran up stairs and tore off the pretty dress, 
jerked the bright ribbon from her hair, pulling 
down the whole complication of plaits and rolls 
and curls. She hunted out her dingiest dress 
and put it on, after twisting all her bright 
locks into a wild-looking knot at the back of 
her head; then she made a face at herself in 
the glass, and said, ‘‘ You are a pretty object 
to be caught simpering at yourself in the parlor 
mirror!” 

Her toilette completed, there was nothing to 
do but to go back to her sister's room, where she 
took Annie’s pet chair and sat rocking herself 
violently backward and forward with the most 
reckless indifference to the invalid’s nerves. 
Annie, however, had revived an old trouble, 
and did not notice her. She was begging her 
mother to have a villainous daub of a portrait, 
which she thought disfigured her room, taken 
down from the wall. 

‘Tt is so heavy,” said Mrs. Gordon, ‘‘that I 
scarcely know who to get to move it. Ellen 
would be sure to do some mischief if she at- 
tempted it.” 

‘*Mamma, I am sare [’llen and I can do it,” 
said Lottie, suddenly. ‘‘If she will bring the 
step-ladder, we can take it down at once.” 

**No, Lottie, no; I would ratber you did not 
touch it.” 

‘*Do let Lottie try; she and Ellen can do it,” 
said Annie. ° 

‘*Of course we can.” 

Mrs. Gordon yielded, and the ladder was 
brought. 

‘*Go up on the ladder, Ellen, and we will hold 
it and help you with the picture as you let it 
down.” | 

“Oh no, mamma,” interrupted Lottie. ‘I 
am going up; my head is steadier than Ellen’s ;” 
and before her mother could remonstrate she was 
half-way up the ladder. She trod on her dress, 
and the ladder shook a little, at which Annie 
gave a gasp, and Lottie, forgetting her ill humor, 
laughed, and said, “That was nothing; your 
picture will be down in another moment.” 

The cord was tightly tied to the rather rusty 
nail from which the picture hang; and Lottie, 
working away at the knot, forgetting for half a 
second on whut a deceitful eminence she stood, 
made an incautious movement, and the ladder 
tottered and fell with a crash, bringing Lottie 
and ‘the picture down with it, 
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Lottie was stunned tor a moment, but she ha 
no sooner recovered consciousness than she com. 
menced reassuring the others, ‘‘ I am hardly hurt 
at all; I'll get up ina minute. The old picture 
is down at last, Annie!” She attempted to raise 
her arm, but grew deadly white again, and said, 
*‘ fam afraid there is something wrong with my 
arm; [ can't lift it.” 

Mrs. Gordon was alarmed at this, and she sent 
at once for the doctor. Not one of them remem- 
bered, not even Lottie, that Dr. More was out 
of town until Charley came into the room. The 
young doctor could scarcely believe that this pale- 
faced little lady was the tempestuous creature who 
had turned her back on him and invited him to 
leave the room so unceremoniously a few hours 
ago. He listened to the account of the accident 
while he examined her arm, cutting away with- 
out compunctien one sleeve of the dingy dress, 
thus making it ee for Lottie to go ever 
again into sackcloth and ashes in that attire. 

‘The white and rounded arm was unhurt, but 
the shoulder was swelled and inflamed, and, 
alas! the collar-bone was broken. Lottie bore 
the setting of that unhappy bone with the utmost 
heroism; and when the doctors had done with 
her and were Jeaving the room she slipped her 
hand into Charley’s and said, ‘‘ Forgive me for 
being so rude this morning.” 

The next day Lottie was better, but she was 
not allowed to move, at which she grew restless 
and indignant, and then excited, as she talked of 
the accident. ‘‘It was not my fault at all; if 
mamma or Ellen had not shaken the ladder, I 
should never have fallen. It is so ridiculous to 
break one’s collar-bone. I am sure no one else 
ever did it. I didn’t even know I had a collar- 
bone. I wish it had been my back, or even my 
neck. I wish, oh! I do wish I could have taken 
a sammer trip. If I had been a hundred miles 
away, Annie's picture never could have broken 
my wretched collar-bone.” 

Mrs. Gordon tried to soothe her, and looked 
so anxious and troubled that Lottie grew peni- 
tent, and said, 

‘‘Qh, mamma, stoop down and kiss me, and 
I'll promise to be good ;” and then she patted the 
soft little hands, so like her own, and went on: 
‘* Poor mamma, with two such tiresome daugh- 
ters! ‘There’s Annie, with her troubles and her 
nerves, and here’s good-for-nothing Lottie, with 
her temper and her broken collar-bone.” 

After this no offender was ever more contrite 
than Lottie, no patient more tractable, and no 
doctor more attentive. As the days went by 
Lottie seemed to grow prettier as well as more 
amiable and handsome. Charley was delight- 
fully conscious of these interesting facts. 

The break so earnestly desired by Lottie in the 
monotony of the long hot summer days has come, 
and she begins to suspect that she has made a 
conquest ; she’ does not speculate about her own 
feelings, but is simply happy, now that she is well 
enough to sit at the open window and listen for 
the sound of those light-rolling wheels, which she 
fancies she recognizes among the throng sweep- 
ing that crowded thoroughfare. 

Charley came one day, as he had often done 
before, with a great bunch of flowers; and Lot- 
tie’s charming little nose sniffed at them delight- 
edly, and her pink cheek was held against them 
most tenderly while she thanked him, all uncon- 
scious that a sharp thorn was nestling among 
the blossoms. 

After a while the young doctor stood up, 
smiling, and said, taking the flowers in his hand, 
‘*Do you know this one?” pointing to a deep 
purple flower which was the crowning beauty of 
the bouquet. 

‘No, I do not,” she replied, looking very 
amiable and unsuspicious. 

‘*You should know it: it is nearly akin to 

ou.” 
: Lottie, seeing nothing but a compliment in 
being thought ‘‘ akin” to so rare a flower, waited 
smilingly for the explanation. 

‘¢ It is called the passion-flower, ” said Charley, 
wicked Charley, very slowly. 

The revulsion of.feeling was too great for Lot- 
tie: The words had scarcely left his lips when 
she seized the flowers from his hand and dashed 
them out of the open window. They flew far 
and wide as they fell, and were greeted by 
shouts of delight from the merry children play- 
ing underneath the window; some they gathered 


-up, others were left to wither in the sun; and 


one, a little later in the day, was waved aloft in 
triumph. ‘The flowers gone, Lottie sat redden- 
ing and trembling, indignant and ashamed, her 
face buried in her hands, and listened to the 
merry shouts beneath the window, until suddenly 
her two hands were taken possession of by anoth- 
er pair so much stronger than her own that it 
was useless to resist them. 

‘Forgive me, do forgive mc! I meant it for 
a jest.” 

‘*It is quite true,” she said, half sobbing: ‘‘if 
I am like any flower at all, it must be that one.” 

‘* You are like the girl I love,” he whispered, 
still holding the trembling hands. ‘The girl he 
loved sat very still: she felt no inclination to 
draw her hands away; but that did not satisfy 
Charley for more than a minute. 

‘‘T love you, Lottie,” he said; ‘‘and if you 
do not mean to love me a little in return, I shall 
certainly go out of the window after the flowers.” 

Lottie did mean to love him all her life long, 


-and in another moment she had told him so; 


and they must have gone on a long time telling 
one another their wonderful secrets, for it was 
hours before Charley, with a most radiant face, 
left the house. . 

On the sidewalk he stooped and picked up a 
fast-fading flower, which still showed its royal 
color, and putting it to his lips, wafted a Kiss to 
a@ certain window, behind whose curtains stood 
blushing little Lottie. 

Lottie took her summer trip after all, with 
Charley for a traveling companion ; and she will - 
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doubtless take one every year, for her husband 
Says, with his most solemnly professional air, 
that he would not be answerable for the conse- 
quences if he kept his wife in town during the 
** dog-days.”” ; 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresponpDenrt. ] 


Plain Speaking among the Peers.—Bertie’s Retort to 
Alf Te, Juries and Common ones.—Sir 

’ Richard Wallace and the Hertfords.—Mr. Watson's 
** Contemplation.” 


WE are just now greatly agitated by a ques- 
-¥ tion which you in America have, at all 
events, ‘‘ got settled,” as Mr. Carlyle calls it, 
whether for good or ill—namely, that of vote by 
ballot. Our House of Lords having very un- 
willingly passed the second reading of the bill, 
are endeavoring to emasculate it by certain 
amendments, which would have the effect of 
abolishing secret voting altogether; nay, so far 
as lies in their ability, they have done it; but, 
happily, the House of Commons have power to 
declare alterations made ‘‘in a certain place” 
—by which name they always speak of the Up- 
per Chamber, just as though it were Gehenna 
—to be null and void ; and it is to be hoped they 
will have the pluck to do it. In the mean time, 
however, our hereditary legislators are-once more 
standing in an attitude of obstinate resistance 
to the popular voice-s-a position which prompts 
some persons, who, thongh not of liberal opin- 
ions, are grateful for small mercies, ‘‘ to thank 
God we have a House of Lords.” 

The scene in that august assembly on the de- 
bate in question was very significant. The Duke 
of Richmond—a fourth-rate person in intelligence, 
but of the first importance as to influence—was 
openly accused of political despotism. (It is the 
fear, of course, that the influence of rank and 
wealth may suffer that is at the bottom of the 
opposition to secret voting, let the arguments 
against it be what they will.) This rebuke was 
administered by no less a person than the Lord 
Chancellor—Lord Hatherley, of whom it was said 
by the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn that ‘‘he 
teaches in a Sunday-school, and hasn’t a vice.” 
Then up rose the Marquis of Bath, on whom the 
Same satire can certainly not be passed, and ob- 
served that, whereas all lord chancellors within 
his experience of that House had been civil and 
of good behavior (‘‘ordering themselves lowl 
and reverently to all their betters’—the hereci- 
tary peers, he meant), this Lord Ilatherley was 
given to being uncivil. Whereupon a fourth 
lord, on the ministerial side, got up and said that 
since the noble marquis had been absent from 
that House for twenty years (which he has been, 
and not for the most virtuous of reasons), he was 
not likely to know much about it. All this is 
not very edifying; but it pleases society to find 
that the Lords have still ‘‘a kick in them,” and 
especially that they kick one another. 

About this same Ballot bill there is a little 
story concerning our heir-apparent. When the 
competitive examinations first came in, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, who is sharp, at least by com- 
parison with his elder brother, had observed, 
** How lucky for you, Bertie, that kings are not 
chosen by competitive examination!” But when 
the bill for secret voting passed, ‘‘ Bertie” re- 
torted on the duke, who is unpopular by compar- 
ison with every body, ‘‘ How lucky for you, Alf, 
that princes are not chosen by secret voting!” 

Next to the ballot, what is most occupying 
our mind just at present is the question of spe- 
cial juries, out of attending which it is the en- 
deavor of many otherwise good citizens to get, 
when summoned to the court of our lady the 
Queén by a certain vaguely menacing notice, 
which ends with ‘‘ whereof fail not.” Consid- 
ering that there are tens of thousands of good 
and capable men who are desirous of earning 
their guinea a day for attention to this duty, it 
is held abominable that the Jaw should compel 
thgse to serve who can only do so to their loss. 
Many humorous stories are told of the devices 
resorted to to avoid attendance. One gentleman 
gave the man who served the summons upon 
him five pounds, for which he undertook not 
only that he should not be called upon that ses- 
sion, but never again. Being curious to see how 
this excellent end was to be effected, Mr. Rob- 
inson (as we will call him) went down to the 
court-house to witness the proceedings. In the 
list of jurors occurred, of course, his own name, 
¢* John Robinson,” which was called twice with- 
out reply. At the third culling a gentleman in 
mourning apparel arose from one of the back 
benches, and in a tone of deep feeling informed 
his lordship that Mr. John Robinson was ‘‘ gone 
to another tribunal—in fact, dead, my lord.” 

<¢ Poor fellow! scratch him out,” saic the judge. 

A person of less exalted rank than Mr. Robin- 
son once favored me with his experience as a com- 

juror. 

med never served but once,” said he, ‘‘ and nev- 
er mean to serve again, for the following reasons : 
On the first trial, when we retired from our box 
we couldn’t get unanimous nohow, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that a verdict of ‘not 
guilty’ was arrived at by our united intelligence. 
~ Not guilty, do you say ?’ observed the judge, 
with irritation. ‘That is a strange conclusion, 
gentlemen, to come to, in my poor opinion, and 
speaks better for your hearts than your heads. 
Prisoner at the bar, you are discharged ; and let 
me tell you, you have had a very narrow escape. ' 
This was not complimentary to us, the jury; and 
on the next trial we took great care not to err upon 
the side of mercy. We found the fellow guilty 
upon all the counts. ‘Guilty! said the judge, 

sore angrily than before. ‘You astonish me 
Sor much, gentlemen, by your decisions, Pris- 
e bar, being found guilty of this heinous 
r sentence is to be imprisonment until 
for luncheon.’ After luncheon 
and since we evidently 


very 
oner at th 
erime, your | 
the Court rises or In 
we got 4 third case; 


could not give satisfaction by attention to its 
merits, we tossed up—heads for guilty, tails for 
not guilty; and it came down tails. ‘Not 
guilty!’ cried the judge, in a terrible passion. 
‘Prisoner at the bar, you are discharged. Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, you are also discharged; and 
I hope the sheriff will be more judicious in his 
next selection of persons to disch so impor- 
tant an office than he has been in this,’” 

This judge must have been hard-to please; 
but, no doubt, our common jurymen do some- 
times usurp his office so far as to be very ‘‘try- 
ing” themselves. Not long ago a jury brought 
in a verdict of not guilty so manifestly in the 
teeth of the evidence that the judge sent them 
back to reconsider it. They returned with a 
verdict of gutlty, but recommended the pris- 
oner to mercy. ‘‘ Upon what ground?” inquired 
his lordship. ‘* Because,” replied they, ‘‘ we 
are not quite sure that he did it.” Being again 
sent back to their private room, they stuck to 
the same verdict, ‘‘ Guilty, but recommended to 
mercy." ‘‘Not upon the same ground, I hope ?” 
said the judge. ‘‘ No, my lord; this time we 
do think he did it, but that his wife was as bad 
as himself.” ! 

The fashionable world in London is regard- 
ing with interest the rehabilitation of Hertford 
House, so long left desolate by its former lord, 
who lateiy, as you may remember, died, unmar- 
ried, in Paris, leaving the great bulk of his enor- 
mous wealth to his natural son, Richard Wallace, 
who has since been created a baronet. Sir Rich- 
ard served in the French army, supported ambu- 
lances at his own expense, and fed thousands 
of poor Parisians during the siege. He now re- 
turns to his own country, which he has already 
benefited by the donation of a priceless picture, 
and proposes to make Hertford House a rival, in 
its wealth of art, to our National Gallery. ‘This 
illegitimate nouveau riche—as I dare say some 
folks contemptuously call him—shows well, in- 
deed, by comparison with the race of noble but 
selfish ancestors from whom he springs. The 
last two marquises of Hertford are drawn to the 
life in the late Queen’s Messenger, a» newspaper 
devoted to gross satire, and, what is worse, to 
the gratification of personal animosity, but, for 
all that, containing some portraits of our gov- 
erning classes the truth and power of which 
have never been excelled. The editor of it, 
Granville Murray, to whom the public was in- 
debted, without knowing it, for that very strik- 
ing series of sketches called ‘‘The Roving En- 
glishman,” was himself, it is said, a natural son 
of the late Duke of Buckingham, and was brought 
up (or at least kept in ignorance far longer than 
he should have been) under the impression that 
he was the legitimate heir. Disappointment and 
chagrin are supposed to have made him ultra- 
democratic, but he certainly made use of his in- 
timate acquaintance with our nobility to whip 
them not with whip-cord, but scorpions. On 
the other hand, one of these horsewhipped Azim ; 
actions for libel swamped his paper, and Mr. 
Murray was outlawed. 

Talking of crimes, there has been a ‘‘Contem- 
plation” (as he calls it) upon the death of his 
wife discovered in the carpet-bag of the Rev. 
John Selby Watson, which deserves to rank 
with Drelincourt’s ‘‘ Reflections on Death,” or 
Hervey’s ‘‘ Meditations among the ‘Tombs.” Fu- 
ture generations will read it, doubtless, with edifi- 
cation—certainly without the least suspicion that 
it was written by the reverend gentleman after 
he had himself made an end of poor Mrs. W. 
with the butt of a horse-pistol. I only regret 
that this curious contribution to criminal litera- 
ture is too long for extract. 

R. KEMBLE, of London. » 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Nee ee is well-bred courtesy, or the lack 
of it, more observable than in traveling. 
On the steamboat and in the cars the quiet ob- 
server easily detects those who have been edu- 
cated under retined influences, or those who, 
without special cultivation, are essed of na- 
tive politeness. It is not education alone, nor 
wealth, nor a social position, nor costly trap- 
pings that make one a pleasant traveling com- 
anion. There must exist a kindliness of feel- 
ng toward strangers, a general recognition of 
equal rights in the comforts and conveniences 
provided for the public, and a quick discern- 
ment of the needs of others. The gentleman 
who area out his luggage on a couple of 
seats in the cars, and persistently reads his 
newspaper, determinately unconscious that oth- 
ers who have paid as much as he has are look- 
ing in vain for a seat, is as truly ill-bred as the 
country girl who noisily eats her pint of pea- 
nuts, scattering shells on seat and floor, utterly 
regardless of the annoyance she gives her neigh- 
bors. In this democratic country we travel in 
public conveyances too much as if they were our 
own private carriages. How often the eleventh 
and twelfth passengers in a city omnibus, who 
know they have full claim to a seat, are discom- 
forted by the outspread garments, the immova- 
ble attitudes, and the blank faces of those who 
happen to have entered the stage before them! 
Common civility demands that a movement be 
made to give room until the complement is fill- 
ed out; afterward courtesy and yenerosity will 
often prompt to attentions which justice may 
not require. Itis surprising how much the com- 
fort and pleasure of any journey, whether long 
or short, is enhanced by thosé little nameless 
courtesies which are offered instinctively and 
unofficiously to strangers by refined, well-bred 
travelers, and by persons in whom native tact 
and delicacy almost make up for lack of the ed- 
ucating and refining influences of good society. 


Summer journeying in crowded boats and cars 
is a test both of patience and politeness. Thrice 
happy they who pass nobly through it, for their 
own sake, for the comfort of companions, and 
for the reputation of poor human nature in gen- 
eral. 





_ The “Dickens Dictionary” will be a curiosity 
in its way. It is a duodecimo of nearly six hun- 





dred pages, and contains an alphabetical list of 
Dickens's short stories and novels, with date of 
publication; outlines of the incidents in each 
of the novels proper; a classified list of the prin- 
“pe characters in Dickens's works; an index 
of stories, incidents, persons, and places; and 
extracts from biographies of Dickens, which aze 
explanatory of some point in various stories. 


Pink was the prevailing color worn at the 
great Jubilee ball—pink, combined with laces 
and various kinds of thin white material. There 
was no stern demand for full evening dress, how- 
ever. Ladies wore short dresses, and gentlemen 
appeared in morning or evening costume indis- 
criminately. Elderly ladies wore their own gray 
hair (déubtless with divers additions), and young 
ladies did as well as they could to follow the 
fashion thns set, by abundantly powdering their 
own and their adopted locks. 








The trip to the Yosemite Valley is now much 
easier than {it was last year. The distance by 
stage has been much reduced, and new stages 
are provided, with comfortable seats and extra 
springs. Hotel accommodations have also been 
improved. Oneof the largest hotels in the State, 
Outside of San Francisco, has just been com- 

leted at Merced. It is a finely constructed 
rame oe having a frontage of 115 feet, 
by.105 feet in depth, and contains 150 bedrooms, 
all having extra high ceilings, marble wash- 
basins, hot and cold water, gas, inside blinds, 
etc. The house has abundant bath-rooms, and 
“fall the modern improvements.’’ There is a 
dancing-room 80 by 60 feet in size, a good-sized 
billiard-room, and nothing seems to 
overlooked in providing this luxurious resting- 
place for Yosemite tourists. The hotel is ap- 
propriately called ‘‘ El Capitan."’ 


‘‘' Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise,”’ says the pace ; nevertheless we are con- 
stantly eeceny hat knowledge which, if it may 
not be called folly, certainly es the romance 
out of many things in this world. For exam- 

le, the innocent soda-water drinker quaffs the 
oaming fluid, flavored with “fruit sirup,” in 
the full belief that he is partaking af something 
which is the result of horticulture. It is only 
in rare cases, however, that the sirups offered 
to customers are genuine. The basis of most 
of them is butyric ether. Pure fruit sirups are 
not obtained easily at all times; chemical com- 
pounds are much cheaper, and probably few cus- 
tomers would appreciate the difference between 
them. An analysis of ‘‘ strawberry” sirup show- 
ed it to contain nitric ether, acetate of ethyl, fer- 
manite of ethyl, butyrate of ethyl, salicilate of 
methyl, acetate of amyl, butyrate of amyl, and 
lycerine. Other kinds contain quite as many 
ngredients. 


Dr. Dio Lewis gives the following advice toa 
dyspeptic, with the promise of a cure if it is 
faithfally followed for three months: 


1. Rise early, dress way and out. If atrong, 
walk; if weak, saunter. Drink cold water three times. 
After half an hour come in for breakfast. 

For breakfast eat a piece of steak half as 
large as your hand, a slice of coarse bread, and a baked 
apple. t slowly. .. Talk pleasantly with your neigh- 
bora. Read the cheerful comments of loyal journals. 
Avoid wapperteads as you do hot biscuits and strong 
coffee. nk nothing. 

8 Digest for an hour, and then to your work. I 
trust it is in the open air. Work hard till noon, and 
then rest body and mind till dinner. Sleep a little. 
Drink water. 

4. For dinner (two or three o'clock) eat a slice of 
beef, mutton, or f£sh as large as your hand, a potato, 
two or three nfuls of other v oerene a slice 
of coarse bread. Give more than an hour to this 
meal. Use no drink. 

5. After dinner play anaconda for an hour. Now 
for social, for pleasant es. Have a good time. 

6. No supper. A littlc toast and tea even, for sup- 
per, will make your recovery very slow. 

7. In a warm room, bathe your skin with cold water, 
hastily, and go to bed in a well-ventilated room before 
bine o'clock. 











The earthquakes at Antioch, Aleppo, and oth- 
er places on the Syrian coast have so much 
alarmed and excited the minds of the people 
that, when some slight shocks were recently ex- 
Pes at Beyrout and Latakia, large num- 

ers left their houses precipitately, and camped 
out in the flelds outside the walls. 





In Southern Russia there is a religious com- 
munity, numbering about fifty thousand, who 
were invited by the Empress Catherine II. into 
her dominion to escape a threatened military 
prosper in Prussia. They were guaranteed 

reedom of eens exemption forever from 

military service. Recently the Russian govern- 
ment has decreed that the entire male popula- 
tion of that Oe between certain ages, 
shall be subject to military duty during the time 
of war, and this community are threatening to 
leave the country. Whether Russia will per- 
mit them to do so remains to be seen. 





A Cincinnati lady recently brought from Eu- 
rope a full-blooded Esquimaux dog. This pet, 
during the first two weeks of his residence in 
the lap of luxury, is said to have torn up 8500 
worth of lace curtains, gnawed holes in all the 
carpets in the house, ruined all the upholstery, 
scratched the gilding off the mirror and picture- 
frames, smashed unrecorded quantities of glass 
and crockery ware, frightened half the children 
of the neighborhood into fite, exterminated the 
cats for half a dozen blocks, and made night 
continually hideous by his propensity for baying 
the moon. Notwithstanding these diversions, 
he does not find sufficient scope for his pent-up 
energies, and is continually pining for his far- 
off Northern home. 


Long Branch.has one advantage over many 
sea-side resortse—its roadways are excellent, ex- 
tending in every direction along the shore, and 
also inland. Ocean Avenue is broad and level, 
is smoothly graded, and kept well watered. It 
is the fashionable evening drive, where may be 
seen many elegant turn-outs. Nothing—unless 
it be a sea-bath—is more exhilarating than a 








drive on the bluff, in full view of the restless 
waves, and breathing the fresh sea-air. 

The loss of a nose may be painful, but it is 
not a fatal catastrophe in the present state of 


science. This is the way to make a new nose: 
A small place is opened upon the arm between 
the elbow and shoulder. The arm is then 
brought up to the stump of the nose, which is 


ave been. 


another, and the sup 


inserted in the cavity previously made. The 
arm is next tied to the head, and allowed to re- 
main in that position until the nose and arm 
grow together, which ordinarily occurs in less 
than a month. Another amputation then takes 

lace, which leaves pien ty of good flesh stick- 
ng to the nose; and this, when trimmed, is a 
nose as good as—better, sometimes, in point of 
symmetry and beauty than—the individual ever 
possessed before. 





A writer in an English magazine thus express- 
es himself in regard to Armerleah courtaey = 


“It would be absolutely im ble to find twelve 
American gentlemen in an omnibus on a wet day some 
of whom would not make room for a woman—and do 
it with grace, as if they had a pleasure in the doing of 
it. They would always prefer even that a man should 
come in and stand on their toes, with his umbrella 
dripping over them, than that he ehonid be left out in 
discomfort.... However, we have in London rules and 

ations as to complements which are conspicuous 
for their.absence in New York. It is outrageous the 
way in which they fill their omnibuses and cars—ex- 
actly like the carts one sees in London streets filled 
with calves—not only with all the sitting and standin 
room taken up, but with men hanging on to the pla 
forms, and that under no necessity of exceptfonal 
ressure, but as an every-day occurrence. One is apt 
hear in this country unfavorable comments on 
American manners, and it is true that they may often 
be found not altogether consonant with the hi hest 
grace or finish; but a etranger may travel ‘from Maine 
to California, and from the t lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico,’ with very tolerable certainty that he will 
never encounter the slightest willful impoliteness un- 
less he himself gives occasion for it.” 





Not long “a0 the telegraph pronne us the 
intelligence of a dreadful flood at Vellore, Brit- 
ish India. Detailed accounte have now been re- 
ceived, and show the violence and extent of the 
calamity. One thousand lives were lost, about 
two thousand pepe left houseless, and many 
more utterly destitute of necessaries of life. 
The flood was the result of a cyclonic storm 
and deluge of rain. Early in May the storm 
commenced, and for two days it poured inces- 
santly, the water streaming out of the clouds 
as if ‘tin bunches.” Shortly after the rain 
ceased the whole town was startled by the sud- 
den descent of what seemed to be a sea of water, 
which swept like a storm-wave over the whole 
cantonment, entering the very windows of some 
of the houses, and driving the occupants to the 
roofs or upper stories, covering the road to a 
depth of tive feet, and carrying Sahat thing that 
could not resist its force before it. Its ap- 
proach was so sudden that there was no time to 
make preparations for escape. A confused roar 
of rushing waters, accompanied by the crashin 
of walls and trees, was heard, and people looke 
out of their houses to behold their compounds 
covered with water, and their very lives threat- 
ened by the rapidly rising flood. The cause of 
the flood was soon surmised. The flood waters 
had come from some of the large irrigation 
tanks situated on higher proune a few miles out 
of Vellore. They are all connected with one 

sition is that the higher 
rought down all the oth- 
ers like a pack of cards. Altogether forty tanks 
in the neighborhood burst their bands. What 
the volume of water was that came rushing down 
on the lower part of Vellore may be imagined 
when we say that the flood is stated to-have been 
a mile in width, and eight or ten feet in depth 
in the main channel. 


tank went first, and 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Romuax Punon.—Take two pounds of best loaf-sugar ; 
beat fine the peels of three oranges ; then add the juice 
of eight or ten oranges, one quart of water, and lemon 
juice in such proportion as to give a dash of acidity 
without making positively sour. Now pass through 
a thin cloth. Whip up the whites of four eggs, and 
mix in well. Toten punch glasses add half a tumbler- 
ful of rum. Freeze it, and serve up in punch glasses 
set around the table, or set it on the table in an urn or 
pitcher after the company are seated, and let each per- 
son help himself. Roman punch comes in just after 
you commence the meat dinner, or after you remove 
the meats—like Champagne, and to take the place of 
sangaree—not as a dessert, or with dessert. 

Frozen Sancarer.—Nothing can be more refreshing 
at the dinner-table in hot weather than claret or port 
wine made into sangaree with proportions of water, 
sugar, and nutmeg as taste shall direct, then frozen, 
with the addition of a few whites of egg beaten to a 
froth. Send to table exactly as you would Roman 
punch. 

Currant Suevus.—Fill a atone jar with red currants, 
stripped from their stems. Place the jar in a kettle of 
water. Let the water boil around the jar until the 
juice is well extracted. Let it drip then through a 
flannel jelly-bag. To each pint of clear juice add a 
pound of white sugar and half a gill of best brandy. 
Cork up tight. Use as a summer beverage, mixed 
with ice-water. 

Coooa-nutT Canpy.—Grate up fine the meat of two 
cocoa-nuts. Put in a kettle, with four pounds of pul- 
verized white sugar, the beaten whites of two eggs, 
and the milk contained in both nuts. Stir together 
over the fire until you discern an appearance of the 
candy turning back to sugar. Take off immediately, 
and pour into a buttered dish, little moulds, or make 
it into round cakes, as you prefer. If you like a part 
to be pink, just stir in the least bit of pokeberry jelly 
after you remove the candy from the fire. 

To Bor a Hau.—This is ordinarily esteemed so sim- 
ple a process that most housekeepers will esteem such 
a recipe superfluous; but in our jadgment half the ba- 
con eaten is underdone, and therefore salty, tough, 
and, in a word, unpalatable. It is always best to wash 
a ham the evening before the day you wish to have it 
cooked, and let it soak in water all night. If you wish 
it for a two-o'clock dinner, put it on the fire by five © 
o’clock in the morning, in an abundance of water to 
cover it well. Keep it slowly boiling antil you are 
ready to dish up your dinner. You may ascertain if 
it is sufficiently done by the readiness with which 
the bone on the under side may be removed. If it 
comes out easily, the ham is done. You may remove 

the outside skin or not, as yon choose. ome epicnres 


think a ham ruined if either skinned or cut until per- 
fectly cold, esteeming it so desirable to retain all the 
juices. If time allows, the prettiest way of serving up 


ham is to take off the skin after being thoroughly boil- 
ed, to grate bread-crumbs thickly over the top, and 


brush the whole over with the yolks of eggs. Now 
put in an oven and brown nicely.—Remark; If during 
the process of bojling it be found necessary to add 
more water, be sure that it is boiling, for cold water 


will inevitably render the meat tough. 
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AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 
By REV, WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Loox up, little baby, that way is heaven; 
The moon's white face 
Shines out from the cloud like a.soul just shriven 
With tenderest grace. 
The blessed stars are looking with pity 
Right down on you: 
If men and women in this great city 
Were merciful too! 


Long in the hiding-place I waited 
For you to come; 

With the bitter draughts of sorrow sated, 
My soul was dumb; . 

But a baby’s hand unloosed the cerements 
That held love fast, 

And the old dull pain in the new endearments 
Was stilled at last. 


But now, they tell us, the joy is over; 
For your sake, dear— 

That the world may never the shame discover— 
I leave you here. 

Where the candle burns behind the curtain 
The cradle waits; 

And care and comfort for you are certain 
Within -these gates, 


O soft little hand, whose smiooth caresses 
Still search my face! 

O far-looking eyes, whose mute addresses 
Have won Heaven's grace! 

D sweet red lips, that have drawn the sorrow 
From out my heart! 

You are mine to-night! but to-morrow—to-morrow ! 
Nay, do not start! 


These feet, when they totter, some hand shall steady. 
Not mine—not mine! 
Round somebody's neck these arms so ruddy 
Shall learn to twine, 
In the solemn twilight I see you kneeling 
At somebody's knee. 
O baby, I need you, for my soul’s healing, 
To pray for me! 


Look up, little baby! this is your mother! 
Once more—once more! 

I must not tarry; the feet of another 
Are at the door. 

O pitiful Christ, my poor heart breaketh 
To drink this cup! 

Yet this, my child, whom the mother forsaketh, 
Wilt Thou take up? 

Stay! Let me look through the parted curtain. 

My child is there! 

All round the room, amazed, uncertain, 
Her blue eyes stare. 

"Tis a motherly face that beams above her, 
As all may see. 

God love you, woman, because you love her— 
What! crying for me? 


Quick! open the door! give me back my baby! 

Hush, dear! don’t cry! 
* You are kind, dear people, and good, it may be; 

A sinner am I; 

Gut God gave me, and not another, 
This child from heaven. 

le will require of me, the mother, 
What He hath given! 


Come, innocent one! our cross we'll carry, 
Our shame despise ; 

For He who faints not, neither is weary, 
Will hear our cries. - 

We'll take His staff and lift our burden 
With strength divine; 

For & mother’s love shall be your guerdon, 
And your love mine. 


PICNICS. 


peser are not 
likely to fall into 
disuse so long as 
there are young peo- 
ple in the world, or 
old people who prize 
a day’s leisure and 
enjoyment in the 
fresh air of the coun- 
try. Modern civili- 
zation has so irresist- 
ible a tendency to en- 
courage the growth 
of great cities that 
such crowded hives 
of hard-working peo- 
ple as Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Dundee. 
in the Old World 
and New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg, 
Boston, Chicago, and 
others, in the New, 
would be little better 
than suffocating pris- 
ons if the toiling 
people could not now 
and then make their 
escape, to feel their 
feet on the grass, sce 
the blue sky above 
their heads, and 
breathe the fragrant 
air blowing freshly 
around them, scent- 
ed with the odor of 
the new-mown hay. 
But more than all, 
the crowded marts of 
commerce and man- 
ufacture need, and 
must have, more fre- 
quent outletsand hol- 
idays for their people 
than all the other cit- 
ies combined. Their 
parks, though they 
are called lungs, are 
not sufficient for the 
purpose of healthful 
respiration. ‘The in- 
dustrious and the 
overwrought people, 
or such of them as 
are not too deeply 
sunk in squalor and 
theapathy that grows 
out of it, are com- 
pelled by sheer ne- 
cessity every now 
and then to lose sight 
altogether of streets 
and houses, and to 
go further afield for 
needful air that will 
fieshen and revive 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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their lungs. And thanks to the railways, aided 
by co-operation and management among them- 
selves, the picnics of the working and middle 
classes increase every year in number and in 
volume, and spread themselves over a great ex- 
tent of the beautiful country that stretches around 
these cities. ‘The picnic derives its name from 
France, where, however, it is not much practiced. 
The Parisian Frenchman finds more enjoyment 
in his café or restaurant than in the free air of 
the open country and the sights and sounds of 
nature. ‘lhe London Englishman, having no cle- 
gant café to resort to, betakes himself, when he 
has a chance, to the road-side inn in Kent, Sur- 
rey, or Hertfordshire, or to Brighton for nine 
hours at the sea-side. The picnic differs from 
the mere excursion in the fact that the main 
part of the enjoyment consists in the lunch or 
dinner upon the grass, or under the shadow 
of trees, or upon the sea-beach—any where 
except in a covered room; and that each mem- 
ber of the party is expected to contribute some- 
thing toward the feast and the expense. There 
is considerable doubt among etymologists as to 
the origin of the word. ‘‘In theory,” says 
Doctor Scadding, quoted in Wheatley’s ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Reduplicated Words in the English 
Language,” ‘‘picnic has taken the place of 
coterie in its etymological sense, suggesting an 
al fresco repast on cold fowl, or similar contrib- 
uted victuals.” A picnic, however, was some- 
tliing more spiritual in its primary association. 
It appears to have been a sort of tournament of 
wit, a gentle passage of repartees, of retorts 
counter and polite, in which it was ‘‘tu me 
piques—je te niques.” In other words, if one 
person ‘‘piqued” another by saying a smart 
thing, the person addressed ‘ niqued” it by say- 
ing something better. If this were the original 
idea, which is doubtful, it would never have an- 
swered in England, where the wit of the*Anglo- 
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Saxon, if such a thing can be said to exist, is 
apt to take the rude and vulgar form of what'is 
called chaff; and where it would be much easier 
for the participators in the festival to contribute 
bread, beef, salt, or mustard than the Attic salt 
of conversation. In Mr. Wright's ‘‘ England 
under the House of Hanover,” 1848, the origin 
of the word is referred to the commencement of 
the present century, when, he says, ‘‘ A society 
of private, or, as they termed themselves, dilet- 
tante actors, was formed in London, and as- 
sumed the name of the Picnic Society, from the 
manner in which they were to contribute mu- 
tually to the general entertainment. That old 
meteor of London fashion, Lady Albina Buck- 
inghamshire, is understood to have been the 
originator of the scheme, in which, besides the 
performance of farces and burlettas, there were 
to be feasts and ridottos, and a variety of amuse- 
ments, each member drawing from a silk bag a 
ticket which was to decide the portion of enter- 
tainment which he was expected to afford.” 





LADY'S VISITING TOILETTE. 


KIRT of white foulard, sprigged with eg- 

lantine and green leaves, and trimmed with 
a puffing of the material edged on each side 
with a pleated ruffle half a yard from the bot- 
tom. Polonaise of very pale gray foulard, with 
wide red-purple stripes, edged with a pleating 
of purple foulard and a wide frill of white lace. 
A narrow white lace frill forms a heading of 
the puffing. A pointed hood of white foulard, 
trimmed with white lace and white silk tassels, 
is set on the polonaise. White chip bonnet, 
trimmed with large purple roses and green 
leaves, and tied with purple ribbon strings. 
White silk parasol, edged with white lace. 
Lemon-colored gloves. 
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White Piqué Walking Suit with Batiste Flounces. 


Tuts white corded piqué suit consists of a double skirt and basque- 
Waist, trimmed with folds of the material an inch and a half wide, em- 
broidered batiste insertion an inch and three-quarters wide, and box- 
Pleated batiste flounces seven-eighths of an inch and five inches and a 
quarter wide. ‘The over-skirt, which is closed in front with buttons and 
button-holes, is draped, as shown by the illustration, with a wide, rounded 
band of piqué. ‘This band, furnished with a seam in the back, is cut in 
One piece with the fronts of the waist, and is trimmed with batiste 
flounces and embroidery. 


Bag for Clothes-Pins and Fine Clothes-Line, Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 492. 
Tue clothes-pin bag and the 
case for the line, which is joined ar te 

with the bag, are of gray linen, st 9, 
ornamented in point Russe em- a é\ 
broidery with red worsted; the AM Nees 7 
case is interlined with card-board ASS 
, and fastened in a frame of thin 
cane bars. Cut, first, for the case 
of card-board and double gray 
linen (this forms the material and 
lining) one piece for the bottom 
from Fig. 87, Supple- 
ment, and six pieces for 
: the rim from Fig. 88, 
leaving half an inch extra 
material for the seams all wae 
around each piece of lin- is | 
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en. Having bound each 
| : piece of card- 
_ board with a bias 
strip of gray linen 
seven-eighths of 
an inch wide, 
baste the outer 
material on one 
side of the six 
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GRAY PoNGEE WaALK- 
» ING Sulit. 


For pattern and 
description see Su 
plement, No. VIIL, 
Figs. 35-43, 
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Brack Gros GRAIN AND yem'¢ 4. 
Brack GRENADINE pe Se 
Eventne Dress. 

[For Waist, see 
Page 493. ] 
for pattern and de- 
scription see Supple- 
ment, No. XIL, 
Figs. 67-72. 


pieces designed 
for the rim, and 
work the foun- 
dation figures, 
as shown by the 
illustrations, in 
point Russe em- 
broidery with red 
zephyr worsted, 
passing the nee- 
dle through the 
card-board and 
material. Then 
sew the lining 
to the pieces of 
card-board, and 
overseam them 
together and 
with the bottom 
according to the 
corresponding 
signs, having 
first covered the 
bottom on both 
sides with mate- 
rial. Edge the 
parts with but- 











































Pompapour FouLarpD 
POLONAISE, 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion se¢ Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 14-17. 


Wurrtre Piqvt Basque-PoLonalse, 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
Piement, No. L, Figs. 1-13. 


ton-hole stitches of red zephyr worsted on the 
outer edge and along the seams, in doing which 
only pass the needle through the outer mate- 
\ rial. ‘Then cut of thin cane or bamboo six 
bars six inches long each, six bars four 
“inches and a half long each, and six bars 
two inches and a quarter long each (the 
latter form the vertical bars), cut out a 
jece in each of the bars half an 
inch from the ends, and tie them 
together there with gray cotton 
as shown by the illustration, 
Fasten the frame thus 
formed on the case, 
winding red worsted 
on the bars as shown 
by the illustration, 
and in each winding 
draw the thread 
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cover of the case, which at the same time forms the bottom of the bag, 
cut one piece of card-board from Fig. 89, Supplement, and cut a slit-along’ 
the middle line, only separating the card-board to half its thickness, s6 
that it remains in one piece. ‘Then cover both sides of the card-board: 
with gray linen, sew through it along the slit with gray cotton, and ‘join: 
it with the bag so that the slit of the card-board comes on the outside, 
The bag consists of a piece of linen thirty-two inches and seven-eighths 
long and sixteen inches and a half wide, which is ornamented, as shown 
by the illustrations, with foundation figures of red zephyr worsted, but- 
ton-hole stitched in scallops on the upper edge with red worsted; and 
furnished seven-eighths of an inch from this with button-hole stitched’ 
slits for running in a cord, and sewed up on the ends. ‘The seam made: 
by joining the bag with the bottom is covered with red worsted cord. 
Finally, overseam the bag, together with the case, on three sides of the 
case, and furnish each of the free corners with a band of elastic ribbon on 
which a brass ring covered with 
red silk is fastened; ‘To close 
the case these rings are drawn 
over the points of the nearest 
bars of the frame. 





















































SHAKSPEARE’S 
HANDWRITING. 


T is nothing less than mar- 
yelous that‘a man who wrote 

- as Shakspeare wrote— 
and, altogether, no other 
man ever wrote like him; 
‘that a poet, the author 
of such plays and such 
poems ; that a man pos- 
sessing so many friends 
and admirers, with whom 
| his correspondence 
must have been ex- 
tensive, should not 
have left a> single 
line behind him 
traced by his own 
hand. Of all his 
poems and plays 
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PLAIN AND STRIPED 

cku BATIsTteE WALKING 

Surr.—[For Waist 
see Page 493. ] 


For pattern and de- 
scription see Sepple- 
ment, No. XL, 
Figs. 58-66. 


there does not ex- 
ist a page, a line, 
a single word, in 
manuscript. <All 
Shakspeare’s man- 
uscript plays could 
not have perished 
in the fire which de- 
stroyed the Globe 
Theatre. The au- 
thor must have 
made little account 
of them himself ; 
but how great 
would our estima- 
tion be of a single 
act of any one of 
Shakspeare’s plays 
in his own hand- 
writing! We 
have just now 
got among usa 
parallel to the 
tulip mania. 
Thousands of 
pounds are 
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Wuite PiquE Wavkine Suit wits BaAtTIsTe 
FLOUNCES. 


willingly paid for a picture which the same number 
of shillings would once have purchased. Rather let 
us say that the shillings were given for the picture, 
and that the pounds by thousands are given for the 
painter's name. Well, what would not be willing- 
ly paid (for the sake of Shakspeare’s name) for the 
original manuscript, say, of ‘‘Hamlet?” There 
would be a fierce fight among competitors for any 
famous passage. We fancy that the lines 
beginning with ‘* The quality of mercy is not 
strained,” or those that open with *‘ Canst 
thou not minister to a mind diseased?” or 
with ‘*She never told her 
love,” and hundreds of 
others, would not be had 
for guineas covering each 
letter. Whata contention 
there would be for the first 
love-letter, or for any love- 
letter, which the poet wrote 
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through the De . NS to Anne Hathaway, or, in- 
hole stitches i oe SS “Ss deed, for any letter ad- 
outer edge he ste ‘: : 4 “4 dressed to any one! A 
case; cover t ee e Lo eee A. costly holograph! Alas! 
cotton at the , & me gmat : | there are neither lines nor 

ints of Dae a he Figs. 1 and 2,—Burr Ponces anp Brown Gros Grain Dress witu Basque-Waist,—Back AnD Front. letifers. All that has been 
ore, arated. wor the For pattern and description see Supplement, No. ILL, Figs, 18-22, | ; saved. of Shakspeare’s 
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handwriting is confined to a couple of signatures 
of his name to certain deeds, and in those sub- 
scriptions the name is spelled differently. Even 
the forgers have not dared to produce a letter by 


Shakspeare. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. W. N. G—yr.—The Egyptians were wont to 
set a grinning ekull at the head of their tables, whence 
comes the expresaion, ‘‘ A skeleton at the feast.” We 
believe that Dickens invented the one in the clowet. 
—It is certainly rude to ask a person his age; though 
we have heard that those excellent people, the Mora- 
vians, are in the habit of inecribing their friends’ ages 
in memorandum-books, which are read from time to 
time, to promote digestion, at the breakfast-table. We 
do not vouch for this story, but suspect that, if true, 
it has a tendency to lessen the popularity of the sect. 

Dusvave.—In introductions the gentleman is always 
presented to the lady; for instance, thus: “ Miss Smith, 
allow me to introduce Mr. Jones.” The lady's per- 
mission should first be obtained, and the office can 
only be performed by a mutual friend. When the 
sexes are the same, the inferior should be presented to 
the superior, or the younger to the elder. 

Birrer-Sweet.—We can send you Bazar No. 37, Vol. 
II., containing descriptions of embroidery stitches, 
and Bazar No. &%, Vol. L, with directions for making 
Point Russe stitch. 

Mrse KE. A. H.—Organdies are made with high-necked 
lining, or else without any. The Loose Polonaise il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., is the best model 
for you. Trim with ruffies of the same, 

A Constant Reapes.—A Watteau polonaise, or else 
the Loose Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. 
V., will be handsome for your suit of two shades. 
Make the skirt and sleeves of the darkest shade, the 
polonaise and flounces of the lighter goods. 

Mrs. S. B. W.—Dip your black lawn into a pall con- 
taining very weak gum-arabic water, and it will be 
sufficiently stiff if ironed when quite damp. Crape 
vells are worn with solid black goods only. 

Szua.—A black silk dress to be worn in September 
should be ruffied to the waist, and instead of a regular 
over-ekirt, should have merely an apron fastened high 
behind on the tournure. The waist is a postilion- 
basque. An ijlustration in Bazar No. 45, Vol. IV., 
will give you farther information about this costume. 
A lace eacque or a cashmere mantle is the proper wrap. 
A trained dress of lavender, sage green, or pale brown 
silk will be suitable for a quiet wedding, and useful 
afterward. If you want an inexpensive white dress, 
get grenadine or organdy. 

Mas. J. C. P.—Girls of fifteen years wear their back 
hair braided, and the front lightly frizzed. A costume 
of striped mohair or batiste will be suitable for travel- 
ing in July. Pearl gray gloves are worn for visiting, 
church, and the theatre; for receptions and other full- 
dress occasions white or the palest tints of buff and 
flesh-color are used. A solitaire stone ring, usually a 
diamond or pearl, is selected for an engagement-ring ; 
the wedding-ring is plain gold. . 

C. A. 8.—The Loose Polonaise Suit described in New 
York Fashions of the last number is the best model for 
your Victoria lawn suit. 

Mus. J. N. G.—Use the Loose Polonaise Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., for your lawn. 
Trim with gathered ruffles of the striped selvedge. 

An Inquiren.—Pearl, pale écru, or ashes-of-rose silk 
is more appropriate than Nile green for a wedding 
dress. 
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Marrre.—We know of no way of restoring the color 
taken out by perspiration. 

Mas. H. G. T.—Both French and box-pleated blouses 
look well made of Swiss muslin. Make kilt-pleated 
skirts, shirt waists, and jackets for your boy of three 
years. 

New Svussoziser.—For information about thin polo- 
naises read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 29, Vol. 
V. The waist of a black grenadine polonaise and the 
aleeves should be lined throughout with silk, or elee 
worn over a silk corsage. Grenadine kilt pleating 
should be straight and withoat lining. 

Joun.—The patterns sent you are suitable for your 
own and your little girl’s linen dreas. Braid or ruffie 
the little dress. 

A “Bazar” Apurere.—Harper & Brothers are pub- 
lishing a cheap edition of Dickens's works at from 650 
cents to $1 a volume. 

Zxruyz.—Make a Marguerite vest-polonaise of your 
court train. Let the vest, sleeves, and ruffles on the 
skirt be of the new silk of different shade. 

Carrre.—Married ladies do wear Watteau bows. 

A. K.—Your idea about the black silk and grenadine 
ig good. You should, however, have a high-necked 
waist to your silk. Use the Loose Polonaise pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., for your grena- 
dine. A plain dress of the brown silk worn under a 
brown linen or batiste polonaise would be a very neat 
suit. Make a loose sacque of the black ailk garment 
for your daughter. 

J. K.—Kilt skirts for boye are made straight and 
without lining. The pleats are of the same width 
from top to bottom, and are pressed flat without sew- 
ing. Two and a half or three widths of piqué are put 
in a kilt skirt. 

Eprta Doussy.—A polonaise of flax gray batiste or 
of gray silk-pongee would be handsome worn over 
your plaum-colored silk. The Loose Polonaise pattern 
in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., is your best model. The 
sash and neck-tie should be plum-color. Get solid- 
colored green silk and ruffle your green dresa to the 
waist, or else wear with a polonaise df black Spanish 
nebor of white muslin. 

Mus, N. W. N.—Your santple is armure poplin. 
Make it with a Marguerite polonaise, and trim with 
bias bands and fringe. An English water-proof sujt in 
winter, and a beaver mohair or a thick gray linen in 
summer, would be suitable for your business suit. A 
good Paisley shaw] can not be bought for $20. Your 
black moiré is entirely out of fashion. The black vel- 
vet circular is probably the talma cape now in vogue, 
and will not require alteration. A pongee or a batiste 
polonaise would serve with several dresses. : 

M. S.—You can attach the trained over-skirt to the 
under-ekirt by bows. Trim the over-skirt with rnffles, 
or else merely a hem or facing. Make your buff piqné 
by Marguerite polonalse pattern, and trim with leaf 
points bound with white or brown. Make mnalin 
dresses with box-pleated blouse and simple over-akirt, 
merely hemming the skirts. For grenadine use the 
loose polonaise pattern. For a traveling dress get 
gray mohair or pongee. 

Nrw Sunsorrprr.—Get darker brown silk and ruffle 
your dress. Another shade of drab or brown would 
trim a dresa like your sample better than stuff of con- 
trasting color. * For hints about summer ontfite read 


New York Fashions of Baza 7 
“hull azar Nox, 27, 28, and 29, 
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‘For Circular (free), address “Mra. C. G. PAR 
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L. Q. Z.—Buff linen is not as fachionable as the dark- 
er flax gray and brown. Braided linen suits are worn 
by children, but are not popular for ladies. 

Heatuen.—Read Dickens's “Barnaby Rudge” to 
find out all about Dolly Varden. 

M. E. R.—Your sample is percale. Make by Mar- 
guerite polonaise pattern, and trim with side pleating. 

A. C. D.—We have suggested Swiss muslin ruffled 
to the waist, an apron, and a basque for a graduate’s 
dress. Your gray eilk will be prettiest trimmed with 
ruffes of itself instead of white. Make by Plain- 
basque Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

A Constant Reapgz.—A demi-train ruffled to the 
waist and a short basque trimmed with your lace is 
the best design for your evening dreas of corn-colored 
silk. 

Fanxniz.—The suit of last summer need not be al- 
tered. Get a Swiss muslin or gray batiste polonaise 
to wear with your sik. Make it by the Loose Polo- 
naise pattern shown in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. Braid 
your hair in plaits of three tresses and wind it around 
your head. 

Portia.—Your sample is serge. Make it by the 
loose polonaise pattern. You will find directions and 
the quantity required in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., in 
which the pattern is illustrated. 

A. L P.—Make your water-proof cloak by pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV.; the darkest side 
is the right aide. 

TrouBLeD ReavEr.—A polonaise of gray or of blue 
grenadine with inch-wide stripes, or else a gray foulard 
or pongee polonaise, would be pretty with your blue 
silk skirt. 


F. D. M.—Your sample is English grenadine. The 
box-pleated waist, apron over-skirt, and kilt-pleated 
skirt are not too old for a girl of fifteen, and are suita- 
ble for your material. Braid your hair in a single thick 
plait, and let it hang down like a Chinaman’s queue. 

A Youna Lavy.—Your sample will make a Dolly 
Varden sult.—It is proper to have Miss printed on your 
cards. 

An Orpnan.—A white Victoria lawn, with black belt 
and jet jewelry, is a very appropriate house dress for a 
lady in deep mourning. 

Srnocare.—Kilt pleating like your sample should 
not be lined. The lower edge should be hemmed, and 
the pleats caught by a tape on the wrong side just 
above the hem. 

M.—A box-pleated blouse, apron-front over-akirt, 
and a deep flounce on the lower akirt is a pretty 
model for a linen suit. If the two skirts are scalloped 
and needle-worked, they will look well. 





Mexzrr 18 rrs Own Sucogss.—Superior merits and ca- 
abilities, cheapness in price and ease of operation, 
ve placed the New Wilson ‘Under-Feed Sewing Ma- 
chine far in advance of all other machines in the mar- 


ket. The public shows its approval of all that it is and. 


does by purchasing the nes as fast as the company 
can possibly manufacture them. There is no test of a 
sewing machine ever yet ina da but what has 
been used in the Improved Wilson, and in every case it 
has come off — of eve ae See in oe 
pains or expense is 8 e ma used or 
the workmanship of its construction, to make the Wil- 
son every way the best, most pleasant, and most dura- 
ble sewing machine in existence. It costs but $50, and 
is sold on easy payments. Salesroom, 707 Broapway 

N.Y. ; also for sale in all other cities in the U. 8.—[Com. 





* 


Facts For THE Lapvies.—J. A. H. ABELL, 
Warsaw, N. Y., bought a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine in 1857; used it 9 years 
in stitching clothing that eight hands prepared, 
and since used in family sewing, with not a cent 
for repairs. It runs now like magic, with no 
signs of wear. See the new Improvements and 
Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. | 





Asx your grocer for Dooley'’s Yeast Powder, the best 
Baking Powder for preparing Biscuits, &c. Depot, 
69 New St.,N. ¥. At retail by all grocers.—{Com.] 





Coreatr & Co. are the originators and sole manu- 
facturers of the popular Cashmere Bouquet Soap. Its 
8 , finish, fragrance, and purity placed it at once 
in the front rank of toilet soaps. It equals any and is 
excelled by none, American or foreign.—(Com.] 





Wurtooms’s Remepy ror Asruma is one of the best 
medicines in use.—[(Com.] 








the means of the newly-in- 


Coryvine Wurr.t.—B 
vented Co ying Wheei patterns may be transferred 
e 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is eqnally useful for cutting patterns of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mafl on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTI SEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by iste, 


re ee ee 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25centa. Refers, by permission, to Mesars. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 718 B way i Mr. James McCall, 548 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 








713 Broadway, New York City. 
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JEEPERS, 


BROADWAY, 


LADIES’ “suors 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
tamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cousart, with Arnold, 
Conatable, & Co.; C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sona. 
Mra. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











fy ENOr®, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 


Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 


SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
TRAVELING-DRESS MATERIALS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
PARIS-MADE SUITS, 

LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
&e., &., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A 
COMPLETE 


Sacrifice 


Of IRON GRENADINES, 
Warranted Pure Silk and Wool. 


60 CENTS, 60 CENTS, AND 75 CENTS; 
FORMER PRICE, 
90 CENTS, $1 00, AND $1 50. 


8-4 WIDE, $1 25, $1 50, AND $1 75; 
FORMER PRICE, 
$2 50, $3 00, AND $8 50. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


Corner BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 





Every lady should embrace this opportunity at once, 
and purchase from the only hair importer in the 
United States who retails at wholesale prices. 

First quality, fine, even, full length, and warranted 
not dyed, clean hair. : 

14 inches long, $1 80 an oz. | 24 inches long, $8 40 an oz. 
16 66 sé 1 55 66 36 66 66 8 90 «6 
18 64 66 1 90 « 98 a “ 5 00 a“ 
90 és és 3 45 66 80 a“ 66 5 80 66 
33 66 “ 8 00 “ §2 6 ; ac 6 85 rT 

No charge for weaving or making up. 

The above are the same prices I charge hair-dealers. 
CHARLES V. PECK HAM, Importer of Hair, 

687 Broadway, near Amity Street, 

(Established 1843.) New York City. 

Sendcolorbymail. Wilisend hair,C.O.D., by express, 
with of examining; or, to save express charges, 
will send by registered mall, prepaid, on receipt of post- 
office money-order, or money in registered letter. Cor- 
respondence answered by inclosing two 3c. stamps. 


N° ALCOHOL enters into the composition of Dr. 
Waxxer’s Vivecar Brrrers. That curse is not 
offered for medicine. Nothing but invigorating, puri- 
fying herbe give them their wonderful powers to cure. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y¥ 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent Lp dee U 
Id by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E, 15 South William Street, New York. RR 


IN FHAN TS. 
LADIE Send for Circular gi de- 


scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 


Warranted. dress 
Mus. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 


Providence .Wringer, 


NEW 1872. ° 























[Pp Moulton Rolls, 

p an fp Most Durable; 
=e a 
Spiral Cogs, 


Easiest Work- 
ing; 
CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 


NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y., and PROV., R.I. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


128 Second Avenue, N. Y. Winter Session begins 1st 
of October. ¥or particulars, addreas the Secretary, 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM S8T., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 


[Jury 27, 1872, 


J. B. SMALL, 


M’f’r and Designer of 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children's Garments, 
ALL AGES AND SIZES. : 
The qualities which recommend our Patterns over 
all others are as follows: 
First.—Our Patterns are of different sizes, enablin 
a large as well as small person to obtain a Pattern whi 
will require little or no variation. 
Second.—Each garment is fitted in cloth, and made 
to fit perfect, before the different sizes are graded. 


Third.—Each Pattern has a label with picture of . 


garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim, 
amount of cloth and trimming required, and size. 
Fourth.—Our Patterns are not cut by a onaRr oR 
pkk&ss nodel; and no Pattern can be corre¢t unless the 
garment is fitted in cloth, and submitted to an actual test. 


Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments’ 


are in nine 80 to 46 inches bust measure; no odd 
sizes; plain waist, in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Misses’ Garments, nine to fifteen years, 
seven sizes. Children's Garments, one to eight years. 
Boys’ Coats, Vests, and Pants in various styles, from 
three to fifteen years. 


Sixth.—All the difficult parts in each piece of the 
Pattern are notched and punched, so that the garment 
can be put together by the most inexperietion!. 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact size 
penis on the label, and the ent, when made, will 
execty ike the picture given with the Pattern, if 
proper attention is followed to our printed directions. 
ur Patterns are all of the latest styles, and two weeks 
in advance of any others. Our prices are within the 
reach of all. Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
any Pattern. Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cts. 
e supply Haxprs & Beorneszs with all the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
they have been sent to all parts of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
where they have failed to give entire satisfaction. 
IMustrated Summer Catalogue sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp to prepay postage. 
Agents will be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms. 


Any of the Patterns specified in the Catalogue can 
pe prveiied at the Salesaroom, or sent by mail, post- 
Pp 


to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 
Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain. J. B. SMALL, 
643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St., N. Y. 


A full assortment of our Patterns can be had at any 
of the following Branch Offices: 

FAGAN & CONKLIN, 2204 Third Avenue, Harlem, 
N. Y.—WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 76 Court St., 
Brooklyn; 55 Fourth 8t., Brooklyn, E.D.; 142 Tre- 
mont 8t., Boston, Masa., General Agents for New En- 

land States; 1 Martin Hall, South Pearl St., Albany, 

- ¥.; 1 Union Block, Church St. Burlington, Vt. : 
S78 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Dl; 970 Superlor St. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 20 Water St. Newburgh, .¥.; 68 
Buffalo §t., Rochester, N. Y.: 118 Post St.. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; 308 North Fourth 8t., St. Louis, Mo.; 67 
ee St., Mobile, Ala.; 548 Main St, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; 878 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Church St., 
Nashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky.; & 
Cedar St., Newark, N. J.—-KETCHAM & CAIN, 1097 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. —Miss JULIA DENIER, 
655 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn.—PRICE & CO,, 15 
North Charles St., Baltimore, Md._SAMUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. —WM. A. COLTE 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. —CHAS. BAUM, 
Seventh St., Washington, D.C... 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silke for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam 
Chairs, Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringea, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other - 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of ee done. Mon- 
Cpreme and Crests designed and emb idered in gold, 
k, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


WEBSTER’S PATHNT 


_BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 








The most perfect 
Batton-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
& more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with prickin ee 
fingers, 8 n 
the eyes, and wi 
imperfect and ir- 
‘S regular - worked 
= button-holes, 
They give uni- 
s versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say the 
are worth th 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 






@® with full direc- 

\ = tions for use, sent 

a, > ¥ by mail, postpaid 

a r on receipt of 56 

ae ha » = - cents, Loca] and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 


cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St. 


emma Hartford, onn. 
TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BATAR. 
Harrper’s Macazurx, One Year,..... $4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year...... 400 


Hagprr'’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Magazine, Harrrr’s WeExty, and HaRPER’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of etther the Magazine, Wxext.y, or 
Bazar toil be supplied gratis for every; Club af Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Coptes for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 


_ Macaztine 2 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazark 


20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or qast 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
2 cents additional for the Maeazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrx.y or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Poet-Office Order or Draft 
payee to the order of Harrrr & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trenws For ANVERTIBING IN Harper's PERtontoats. . 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Pa 
$250: Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 0 


Harper's Weeklv.—Ineide Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion: 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertiop, 


Address, HARPER BROTHERS, New York, 





catalogue. 


not perfectly 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every See and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable poe both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert thaf, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, bé the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eT 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address ; 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Eo Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, Seer ane, 
tucking, cording, frilling, ue fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
&@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 

act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
fonowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
Swe tions, The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


“POOLEY’s” 
y YEAST S 
POWDE 


RSET aN Na 


AND- THE 


BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


ARTICLE PREPARED 
FOR MAKING ELEGANT 


Biscuit, | Cakes, 
Rolls, | Dumplings; 
Bread, eee aae 
In %.%,l and dlb. Cans 
Actual Net Weight, 
(GC ROCERS SELLJT) 


DOOLEY & BROTHER: 
Manufacturers NewYork, 
eo a= 8a ie) a8 i tee 





- *,UNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


t beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


Are You Musical? 


rudent. Do not throw away money 
If oe pe at publications when you can purchase 10 
on aon eal of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
or 


lar. Call or inclose stamp for new 
Piano, for one,DOT8, HTTCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 


Third Avenue, New York. 


= N to all who send 75 cents for 
SATISE ACER the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner.” 
GUA BAN. Prang” Chromo worth $1 50 is given 

n aiegan® eg «ubscriber, and money refunded to all 
KE to 7 


. ith it. Address 
delighted he Banner,” Hinsdale, N. H. 





The experience of 
ments SBOE 
bowels, a morb 


have never been unit 
tion. 
unexceptional 
exist in the 


weakn 


It is the gentlest and most painless of cathartics, a wonderful 


THE PEOPLE HAVE CHOSEN. - 


ears has convinced an intelligent public that for all ail- 
ess and irritability of the stomach, obstructions in the 
d condition of the liver, and nervous debility, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


| is the surest, safest, and swiftest remedy. 
lutely delicious to the palate, it also 


Not eer agreeable, but gbso- 
ssesses four medicinal elements which 
appy proportions in any other prepara- 
c, an 


in the same 


terative, and a certain corrective of all impurities which may 
blood or other fluids of the body. Decline 
genuine article. Sold by all druggists. 


imitations of the 





HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PemBroke 
Fetriner, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 


&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 


Leather Tucks, $5 00. 





The new edition of this popular Hann-Boox or 
Trave. contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Steamers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg ; 
Austria; Belfast; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden; Dablin; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg; 
Ireland; Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London; Environs of London; Madrid; Man- 
tua; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler- 
mo; Palestine; Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome; The Forum, Rome; Ancient- Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerlaud; Thebes; 
Trieste; Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wales. 





‘*Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East" keeps pace with the age. It puts forth its 
leaves annually, and grows in bulk and increases in 
nccuracy with each successive issue. The volume for 
1872, just published, is an improvement on that for 
1871, which was remodeled, rewritten, and enlarged. 
The contents of the volume are some years later than 
those of any hand-book of travel published in Europe. 
To Americans on what used to be called the grand 
tour this handsome and comprehensive, but not cum- 
brous, volume will be of the greatest use. Indeed, 
others will profit by it, for it sells largely in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and the leading cities of Italy. 
It gives the information, and much more, which is 
spread over a dozen of Murray’s red-covered books, 
Our advice to intending tourists is very practical: 
Take ‘“‘ Harper's Hand-Book,” and read it carefully 
through; then return to the parts relating to the 
places you have resolved to visit; follow the route on 
the maps, and particularly study the plans of cities. 
So you will start with soulid pre-knowledge which 
will smoothen the entire course of travel. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 





PosLisHep by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





e@- Harrer & Brotners will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $5 00. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 
WITH ANOVELTY PRES: 





The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schoo!s; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 


Send for anne & illustrated Pamphlet 
3 toBENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 

S49—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston ; 
| WM. Y. EpwAgps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
my KELLY HOWELL& Lupwia, 917 Market St, 
= Philadelphia; J. F. E>warps, 120 N. Sixth 

St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53-55 8. Jef- 
ferson St, Chicago :—Manufacturer’s Agents. 


|] ADIES! _ 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


_ falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 















BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The popularity of M‘Clintock d- Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


6 MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE. 


Wonderful, Unique, Puzzling, Odd, Strange. Send 
stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., Boston. 


’ 10 ae DAY to AGENTS, Lady or Gent. 
a V. E. MANSON, Bombay, F’lin Co., N. Y. 





GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at | 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portiaud, Maine. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Fir any Fieure, and 
are jitted with the greatest accuracy, TK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUEKK BKING PRINTED ON 
EAOU SKPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 


‘The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IV. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...........eeee0. No, 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ oe 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... o 5 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .......... oe at 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

CO 1D YOAES O10) 5.0a0ek cess ecducaked etébeescaa ~ 38 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 PURTR OU oo ds uadedstansepncakeaan'aeseuee ut “ 2 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

VGBIR Ol )iic d6dciccatadsnssacovesns pi beuuewae ~~ ae 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old)..., “ 20 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to 9 years old). “ 81 


YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 


from 8 to 15 oer OD) ccusnwstadaceswaewes * 33 
INTANT'’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 

SUL Ciicawevexes es cawnt assed ewes be aVatenness “ 87 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old)....... eed Wdldma wales wor kanes “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING -GOWN AND 

BMORING=- GAP 55.0 div sisdiaeiiccondvncees “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “« 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “© 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 


MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 

PINGS BULL veslenet sta ntcatuuiewtntidese bank * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ * 52 

Tol. Vi 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt rn from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S SACQ WRERAPPER. . cscssessedusen Pe 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawer s)..........-++.+s+eee0 = 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt.cnssccuncccccsasecconases “ 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... o Ti 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... 28 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ING BOIT, With! Capes .vccsvencsvasioaaseace * 15 


TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... ae 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘* 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.............-02.005 im 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)............... eine oxe e 
POSTILION -BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained sian 


eae ere Da iiie wale CRNA SEARO M WN Kae ee 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... ** 29 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
pens on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please rece 
taining Suit, and send Bust 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


20 
21 


the Number of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supplied 













A DOMESTIC }/ 
Luxury. . 


A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Neccssity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” * 


Address . 
“DOMESTIC” §S M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


A ‘yep V¥p7>.— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Ojfe) . 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELODEONS, and 
OnGans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING TIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
INT Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 


full particulars FREE. 8, M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
$290? We auswer—lIt costa 
Jess than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct.profit. 
@ We haveno Agents, but ship 
m direct to families at Factory 
y Erie and warrant Five Years. 


re - ee fate! gen 

nd ta a a!) ae 
x end for illustrated circular, in 
mw which we refer to 300 Bankers, 


” Merchants, &c. (some of whom 


you may know), using our Planos in 40 Statesand Territories. 
U.8 


| 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Few men of our generation have more innocently 
and unpretendingly given a greater amount of amuse- 
ment; and thisjnas latterly been mingled with much 
sensible talk and instruction, pleasantly conveyed, as 
befits an experienced, clever man grown old in a busy 
life.— Nation. 

A Day's Ride. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. ; 

Barrington. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

The Daltons. 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

The Dodd Family Abroad. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Gerald Fitzgerald. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Glencore and his Fortunes. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 

Lord Kilgobbin. Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $1 50. 

een of Arran. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 

1 50. 

The Martins of Cro’ Martin. 8vo, Paper, $1 25. 

Maurice Tiernay. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

One of Them. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Roland Cashel. Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Sir Brooke Fosbrooke. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Sir Jasper Carew. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

That Boy of Norcott’s. Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 

Tony Butler. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


The Set complete, 5 vols., Cloth, $15 00. 


G2 Harrrr & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on recetpt of the price. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tye . Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pembroke Fet- 
riper, Author of ‘‘Harper’s Phrase-Book,” ‘“ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 v0. 








zy : 

LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuanirs Lever, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley," &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

3. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Pauaer, M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps.and numerous IIlus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


4. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wa. Frace, Author, of ‘Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. : 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK. GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr: Groner Cur- 
Trius, Professor in the University of petvele. Trans- 
Jated under the Revision of the Author. Edited b 
Ws. Sartu, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man." Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. . 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Ponquset by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia M nor, and Phenicia. 
By Putu.s Ssitu, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
816 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


8. 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spenoer F. Batrp, with the 
a of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


9. 

ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 

Broveuam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
10. 

ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wa. J. Rotrsr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Crsar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound iu one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. 1 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F. W. Rosrx- 
son, Author of “ T'rue to Herself," '‘ For Her Sake," 
“‘Carry’s Confession,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

12, 

TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Dg Wirr Tatmaar, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Aw, ~ 
HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
O:1ver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Mavrrin Cuvzz_rwit. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Paper, 


14, 
YERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
a‘: Rey. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rey. Luxe Tyrrman, Author of *“‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


15. 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—-Agatha's Husband.+A 
Life for a Life. —Two Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 

Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 





pr Harper & Brorurrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United. States, on receipt of the price. 


tar- Haneer’s Catatoorr mailed free on receipt of 


« Plano Co.,. 865 Broadways New Forks, Siz Cents in postage etanips. 
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MUSIC AT HOME. 
Lapy oF Discrimination. “ Thank you, Mr. Chanticleer, for that most charming Song!” 





AmaATEeuR BaryTONE (much pleased). “ Yes—pooty ‘Vhing—Arthur Sullivan, you know.” NOT QUITE READY. (The organ has just begun to play.) 

Lapy oF Discrimination. “ Yes!» Have you ever heard Mr. Santley sing it?” Mamma. ‘“‘ Have you found the Place, Darling?” 

AmATEUR Barytong. “ N—No!” DaruinG. ‘ Not yet, Mal” (70 organist, at the top of her voice.) ‘ Please "top 
Lapy oF Discriminatio (ineffadly). “ Ah!” (Amateur Barytone retires, extinguished. a minny; we isn’t ready yet!” 


They are growing their own | an out in Colorado, or seem, at least, 
to have entered upon this field of cultivation. One of the poetasters 
writes thus, after a course of apple-dumpling diet: 


‘Ts it where the cabbages grow so fast 
That they burst with a noise like the thunder’s blast? 
Is it where through the rich, deep, mellow soil 
The beets grow down as if boring for oil? 
Is it where the turnips are hard to beat, 
And the cattle grow fat_on nothing to eat? 
Is it where every thing grows to such monstrous size 
That the biggest stories appear like lies? 
Tell me, in short—I would like to know— 
Is this wondrous land called Colorado?” 


Answer of the Muses in a chorus: 
** You're right, old boy, it is.” 
Another, a female Colorado poet, writes of her first-born as followeth : 


“Tiddy ickle tootsey tum, 
Why does it such faces make? 
Is a pin a-sticking in it? 
Has it got a tummic ache ?” 


'  FACETLE. 


‘Tarn is George the Fourth,” said an cxhibitor of wax-work for the 
oes pointing to a very slim figure with a theatrical crown on his 


““]T thought he was a very stont man,” obscrved a spectator. 

‘Very likely,” replied the man, shortly, not a pein of the com- 
ment of his visitor; ‘but if you'd ’a heen here without v ctuals half so 
long as he has, you'd ’a been twice as thin.” 


—— 
A FasHionas.e Lapy’s Fur. Dress—Much the reverse. 
a 
A tleman at an evening party in the far West, observing another 
ntleman eying his uibrella. stopped the proceeding thus: “ You 
e that umbrella, you touch that umbrel ou even look at that 
umbrella, and I'll ram it down your throat—and then spread it!” 


a 
Nava. Eriquerre.—A ship may answer her helm, but not her captain. _ 
ee 
Seasonan.e LrreratTure.—We notice a new book, called, ‘‘In Quest of 
Coolies.” Some days that have come in ve the series last ?) euacene 
that a pleasant little uel might be published, for the use of y 
people, under the attractive name, ‘“‘In Quest of Coolers,” 
— ‘Si 
“Two heads are better than one,” as the hair-dreseer said. 


Ss 

Our or Sorts.—Her numerous friends and admirers will be glad to 

hear that Mra. Paregton is better. She has been inconvenienced late- 
ly by an affection of the diagram. 


ee 
Killing time must mean instant execution. 


See 
A showman,in the State of Maine wanted to exhibit an Egyptian 
mumnoy, and attended at the court-house to obtain permission. 


—__—_—_ 
Why are blacksmiths always wicked men ?—Because they are given 
to vice. 
—_—~—_ 


A Newburg damsel has framed the verdict a jury gave in her favor in 
a suit for breach of promise of marriage, and has hung it conspicuonely 
in her parlor as a frightful warning to all triflers. 


———.———___. 

The dragon-tree of Teneriffe, represented in the Gardener's Chronicle 

of June 8, is supposed to have attained the age of 6000 years. If it 
could only begin, ** From information I have received !” 


—_—_——.@——___. 
What’s the difference between a man cutting the end off his nose and 


‘*What is It you want to show ?” niqulted the judge. a boy who has just learned a task 7?—One lessens his nose, and the other 
An Egyptian mummy more than three thousand years old,” said the knows his lesson. 
showman. en 


‘‘Three thousand years old !” exclaimed the judge, jumping to his feet : 
“and is the critter alive ?” ‘ 


When is a great man not a man ?—When he’s a gr(e)ater. 


A polite ee flatteringly wrote in the passport of a lady of title, a 
little aged and coquettish, who had but one eye: “ Eyes dark, fine, soft, 
and expressive—one was almost too much.” 


——__<>__—_ — 
At a party the other evening a young lady was standing in a draught, 
when an elderly gent.in the law, and a bachelor, stepped up and remark- 
ed, ‘* Miss , 1 will protect you from the draught by standing be- 
tween you and it.” 

She replied, “‘ Do you promise always thus to guard and protect me ?” 


——— ge . 
Marremonta, Mem.—A woman with a quick temper should not mar- 
rya Giistory  emay-e0mng man, Such a slow match must lead to a blosv- 


up in the en 








A well-bred dog generally bows to strangers. bs ae . : ‘ 7 ’ Through his proverbial gallantry he responded, “‘ I do.” 
—_——-——— . A CHIEL’S AMANG YE TAKIN’ NOTES. Extending her hand, she remarked, “‘ Dear Sir, you will remember 
Apvice To Oty Misras.—‘ Do you wish,” said Mr. Hankes, “that © 9 9 Critic From THE Country (on a bench in the Park). “ How the Women this is leap-year.” 
vour loss should be sincerely mourned by your surviving relations ? can dress themselves up such Frights 1 don’t know. If they o#dy knew what The man in the law was for a moment nonplused, but finally he suc- 


Then leave ali your property, Sir, to somebody clase.” they looked like from the Back! ceeded in saying, ‘‘ You must ask my mother.” 
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HAPPY THOUGHT—DIVISION OF ACABOR. 


a “mag eae ** Ain’t you going to send that Boy of yours to School, Bill?” ** A—look here, Miss Bgramy! S’pose vou Look at ‘the Pictures, while 7 confine 
Feelns ah , “re 1? He went one Day, and when he came Home he told me it was repr’ens’ble to get Drunk! Think 1’ll have P’renta my Attention to the Cafalogue?,—Get shroygh 
raged, an’ all the sweet an’ ’oly Union of ‘Ome 'Fection broken up by Swells teachin’ of him? Come an’ stan’ a Pint!” know }” ’ 
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LADY’S SU flat upon a table, and give them an even coat | part. As soon as they are well fixed, apply | transparent varnish. Of course there must be 
HIS SUMMER BALL D RESS. of white dammar varnish, leaving them to get | warm water until the paper is entirely SA a very thin film of paper remaining; but this 

aL exquisite dress is especially suitable for | nearly dry—slightly sticky. When in this state, | rated, using a towel to absorb the superfluous | can be rendered entirely transparent before be- 
balls and hops at watering-places and the | lay on the papers containing the drawings, with | moisture, and with the fingers rub off the paper | ginning to paint by using a little bleached linseed- 

sea-side. The trained skirt is of white silk, | the picture next the varnish, and press them*| very carefully until nothing is left but the de- | oil, well rubbed in. 


trimmed on the bottom with scallops of the ma- | firmly all over, so that they may adhere in every | sign, showing clearly upon the groundwork of It is now ready for painting, and oil-colors in 





terial. The over-skirt 
is of white gauze, 
edged with a pleating, 
and trimmed with a 
puffed tablier of the 
material, The front of 
the over-skirt is short; 
the back is nearly as 
long as the train of 
the silk skirt. Low, 
pointed waist, with 
short sleeves of white 
silk, trimmed with 
folds of gauze. Bows 
of broad black ribbon 
are set on the shoul- 
ders and on each side 
of the over-skirt. <A 
eordon of bright col- 
ored flowers, scarlet 
poppies, yellow and 
blueasters, daisies and 
buttercups, with green 
leaves, extends on each 
side from the waist to 
the bottom of the over- 
skirt, and clusters of 
similar flowers trim 
the shoulders and ‘bot- 
tom of the over-skirt, 
and. are worn in the 
hair. White gloves 
and fan. Black velvet 
necklace with gold 
medallion, 
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IMITATION 
STAINED GLASS. 


N medium - class 
dwellings there are 
often back - windows 
with disagreeable out- 
looks that might be 
advantageously em- 
bellished were it not 
for the cost. But if 
some cheap method 
can be found by which 
the same effect can be 
produced at one-fifth 
of the expense of the 
genuine articles, it is 
surely worth while to 
study the subject a 
little—a subject which 
will certainly be found 
pular, and will re- 
pay the trifling outlay 
many-fold. 

First choose such 
designs as may suit 
your taste and the 
style of the window. 
If it is to be in geo- 
metric figures, let the 
drawing be made on 
unsized white paper, 
to suit the dimensions 
of the panes of glass 
intended for decora- 
tion, the lines being 
drawn with pen and 
ink. A very simple 
wood-cut, printed on 
clear paper, will an- 
swer very well as a 
design for central 
panes. ; 

Get a glazier to cut 
for you the panes of 
glass of the exact sizes 
required, and having 
cleaned them thor- 
oughly, so as to be 
free from grease or 
spot, lay them quite 





LADY’S SUMMER BALL DRESS. 





tubes are to be used, 
applied with fine sable 
brushes, such as are 
used for landscape 
painting. For reds, 
use crimson lake and 
rose madder ; for pur- 
ple, the same, with 
Prussian blue added ; 
blue, Prussian blue ; 
yellow, yellow lake ; 

een, Prasston blue 
with yellow lake ; dull 
or brownish - greens, 
the same with burnt 
or raw sienna added ; 
for shading use as- 
phaltum or the sien- 
nas; and when mere- 
ly a deeper tint is called 
for, give a second coat 
of the same color. ‘To 


1 i ny _ paint faces, figures, or 

. | i | MM SP landscapes will require 
MW Rie. L- some knowledge of 
painting, as the design 


is merely sketched be- 
fore you, and all will 
depend upon the man- 
ner in which the de- 
tails are carried out. 
If it is a landscape, it 
will be well to paint it 
entirely out to the 
edge of the glass ; but 
if a face or figure, a 
ground color must be 
selected, and the 
groundwork covered 
with it, following care- 
fully the outlines, 

Geometric figures, 
or any similar medall- 

SN ion designs, are very 
SSA easily done, requiring 
SSS no artistic skill what- 
ever beyond the lay- 
ing on of the colors 
smoothly, keeping the 
various parts distinct 
in their own colors. 

When these paint- 
ings are entirely dry 
they are to be put into 
the window, with the 
painted side next the 
glass of the window 
itself, so that the paint- 
ing will really be be- 
tween two panes of 
glass. A glazier may 
now be called in to put 
them in properly, un- 
less some one in the 
house can do it as 
neatly; and when it 
is in place it will be 
almost impossible for 
a visitor to detect the 
secret of your window, 
while years of wash- 
ing will not injure the 
colors. Many a poor 
church might thus be 
supplied with windows 
at a small cost, and de- 
signs made expressly 
for the purpose can be 
procured from dea.ors 
in artists’ materials. 
The effect thus pro- 
duced is almost as 
beautiful as that of 
the rich stained glass 
windows that diffuse 
a dim, religious light 
through costly cathe- 
drals. 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
will be commenced @ NEW NOVEL by CHARLES 
READE, entitled “ A SIMPLETON: A STORY OF 
THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS will also be 
commenced in the October Number of the MaGa- 
ZINE. : 

Ia New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE /vom the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 











6S WitH the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Fifth Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 








GF Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
rich variety of Summer Suits for Boys and Girls 
Jrom 2 to17 years old ; Ladies’ House, Walking, 
and Evening Dresses; Swiss Muslin and Lace 
Over Dresses, Fackets, Fichus, Mantillas, etc. ; 
Lingerie; Embroidered Stand-Covers ; Clothes- 
Bags ; Children’s Skipping-Ropes, Reins, Bats, 
Balls, etc. ; Work-Baskets, Chatelaine Belts, Tidies, 
Embroidery Patterns, ett., te. 








LOVERS VERSUS HUSBANDS. 


“ TNHERLE’S a difference in men, but hus- 

bands are pretty much of a much- 
ness,” says somebody who has had one or 
more. Now if any one could solve the 
problem why husbands are in most cases so 
totally different from lovers, together with 
a remedy for the remarkable change wrought 
by the marriage ceremony in the constitu- 
tion of man, though he might suffer as much 
as GALILEO at the hands of the vulgar, yet 
he would finally be classed among the bene- 
factors of the race. The truth is that the 
lover and husband have scarcely a point of 
resemblance; indeed, a careless observer 
might mistake them for distinct genera, but 
hardly for a development of the species. It 
is wonderful, the metamorphosis through 


which a lover passes as soon as he becomes: 


a Benedick. Then, it was his delight to en- 
joy every leisure moment at the side of his 
svveetheart, to share every pleasure with her, 
to turn aside every annoyance ; whatever she 
did or said was the only thing to do or say; 
if she wore a new panier or ribbon, his quick 
eye detected it, and never panier had such 
grace, never ribbon “shone so fair;” if she 
inveighed against cigars or billiards, he took 
the cue; her will was the law of the Medes 
and Persians, her opinions his standard of 
excellence, her behavior his criterion of fine 
manners; why, if his pet mustache offended 
her, he cut its acquaintance. All very fine, 
as far as it goes, but why shouldn't it go all 
the way? How does it happen that the 
stock of lover-like attentions runs short as 
soon as he becomes a husband? How would 
it have been if the engagement had gone on 
a year or two longer? Would the stock 
have held out, do you think? Or is it of 
elastic quality, warranted to stretch through 
an engagement? Is it like the balls of silk 
in the fairy story, which grew the larger the 
more you wound from them, but diminished 
sensibly if you put them to no usef Or is 
it that the average man has only so much of 
good nature and self-forgetfulness at com- 
mand, and it stands to reason if he exhausts 
the supply before marriage there must be a 
famine afterward? Then why doesn’t he 
economize? Why does he lavish every 
thing — endearments, consideration, atten- 
tion—on this brief season, and leave Dul- 
cinea to subsist ever after upon the innutri- 
tious husks, the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man’s tablef Is it possession that 
blunts the edge of appreciation, that robs 
beauty of its birthright, that finds spots on 
the sun, and quenches “ the light that never 
was on sea or shore?” If to marry is to lose 
one’s ideal, wouldn’t it be well to remain 
single and keep it, since an ideal is a sort 
of amulet which insures happiness and pre- 
serves from a thousand snares? This change 
hag-gitea to be so general, in a greater or 
less <kefree, thut people seem to imagine it 





-belongs to the nature of things. The good 


wife very wisely refuses to confess that her 
husband is no better than the rest; she looks 
rather through a magnifying-glass at the 
faults of Mr. Jones over the wdy, and thanks 
her stars that Corydon’s are fashioned after 
a different pattern. It seems almost prefer- 
able that he should spend his evenings 
abroad than to sit at home in shirt sleeves ; 
that he should dine at the club, than to mis- 
take his knife for his fork at the family 
board. She would rather have Corydon, 
maugre his imperfections and short-comings, 
than any other without them—only where 
has vanished that ineffable atmosphere which 
they breathed together in the perfect days of 
courtship? If she had known Corydon then 
as she knows him now, would he have satis- 
fied her? He doesn’t beat her, to be sure, 
nor swear at her, nor mix arsenic with her 
food, nor make love to his neighbor's wife ; 
and then somebody says, “Too much sweet- 
ness is un wholesome for steady fare ;” but if 
it was wholesome at one time, why not at 
another? and how does it happen that so 
many survive its effects? And is the post- 
nuptial treatment intended for a tonic, ex- 
pected to act in the capacity of an antidote? 
If Sacharissa’s society was heaven on earth 
before she belonged to him, how does it fall 
out that, as soon as heaven is won, he pre- 
fers almost any other place under the sun? 
Of course no one expects him to leave his 
counting-room, his oftice, or workshop to sit 


at her feet and discourse of poetry and affin- 


ity; but one certainly expects him to show 
the same zeal for her happiness that he pro- 
fessed when she had it in her power to find 
it elsewhere. We believe that it is no more 
than a man’s Christian duty to find his pleas- 
ure in his home, to share his aims, his satis- 
factions, his trials there; to spend his even- 
ings in that domestic seclusion which to be 
loved needs only to be experienced ; and the 
one who lacks the appreciation of homely 
happiness loses the sweetest flavor that life 
offers. In fact, it seems a little odd that the 
very things upon which the lover doted the 
husband overlooks and neglects. Once he 
would not have thought it possible for Sach- 
arissa to walk abroad alone after dark, to 
be seen in public without a protector; it 
would have seemed a sacrilege for any one 
to find fanlt with her, to address her angrily ; 
once to die for her sake was only second to 
living for the same sweet sacrifice ; once her 
shawl or sun-shade was too great a burden 
for her to suffer; indeed, it was ecstasy for 
him to be allowed to wait upon her by inch- 
es. Now she may run up and down stairs for 
his coat, his handkerchief, his hat-brush, 
and half a dozen other articles in succession, 
and perhaps you will say that he is only re- 
ceiving interest on his capital invested; but 
having accustomed her to 80 much, is it fair 
to disappoint her with so little considera- 
tion? Is it reasonable to withdraw the 
capital and yet to exact the interest? Now 
she may go from Dan to Beersheba alone: 
are there not plenty of policemen and street 
lamps for public protection? Now she may 
walk the floor half the night with the baby, 
if such a course will insure quiet; and then 
he wonders why she looks more worn than 
when he first knew her, and why she has lost 
the sprightliness of manner and the coquet- 
tish air that once enslaved him. Doesn’t he 
know that the power to please grows with 
pleasing—that even the loveliness of the 
rose borrows something from the eye of the 
beholder? When smiles and coquetry and 
all the arts of fascination have failed to 
carry the day, who is brave or wise enough 
to keep up the pretty farce? Fortunately 
there are enough husbands in the world 
who nourish reminiscences of “love’s young 
dream” to maintain the reputation of the 
race, and may their tribe increase! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Pot and Bettle. 


Y DEAR EVERARD,—I preached the 
other day, if I remember correctly, a 
short sermon upon pinching your feet, in 
which were introduced some remarks upon 
cockneyism. We all laugh at it, and we 
sometimes laugh at the laughers. It is very 
droll to hear the Pot abusing the blackness 
of the Kettle; and when I hear Tom, who is 
out at elbows, laughing at Ned, whose toes 
plainly appear at the end of his shoes, I can 
only exclaim, “My dear Pot, restrain your- 
self until you have darned your coat!” He 
usually darns me in reply, but my advice is 
good, nevertheless. Indeed, it is so good, 
and so generally applicable, that I am con- 
scious either of making myself a nuisance 
by reminding every body of their dilap- 
idated toes or elbows, or else of seeming to 
be recreant to my duty. There are times 
in which every body who does not seem to 
be out at elbows seems to be out at toes. 
And my old college friend Cutter used to 
say, and I suppose still says, that although 
he hears a great deal of old families and of 
the best families, of Norman descent and of 


blue blood, yet that he knows of two fami- 
lies only, the Pots and the Kettles, and that 
there is an endless family feud between them. 

Cutter was a very clever man, destined 
for the church. But, for some reason which 
his friends did not very well understand, he 
never went into the pulpit. He went on 
from year to year in what was called “a sort 
of literary way”—editing books, and trans- 
lating and writing articles, and smoking 
pipes, and saying sharp things, which were 
repeated with a smile—a kind of humorous 
cynic, whom every body liked and half fear- 
ed, but as true to his friends as the mag- 
net to the pole, for instance. Nobody un- 
derstood exactly why he had never preach- 
ed, for he was always moralizing in a pun- 
gent way, and every body was sure that his 
preaching would have been very spicy. But 
when he was asked plumply why he did not 
enter the profession, he replied that it was 
because he did not see that the absurdity 
of Pot’s calling Kettle black was any less 
because it was done solemnly and in a sur- 
plice. 

““T must,” said Cutter, “ be either the Rev- 
erend Doctor Pot or Brother Kettle, and I 
see nothing to choose between them. Iam 
@ poor miserable sinner, who goes morally 
staggering and stumbling through life, and 
who am I that I should gravely warn my 
fellow-sinners not to stumble or stagger? 
Suppose that I preach upon the enormity of 
telling lies; don’t I know that I am not'truth- 
fal? Or J denounce vanity; but am I not 
vain of the manner in whichI doit? Even 
dear old Parson Adams said, with immense 
complacency, that his best sermon was upon 
vanity. Or I exhort my hearers to wrestle 
with Satan in every form, and to subdue ev- 
ery groveling appetite. Very well; I have 
no groveling appetite. My blood is cool. 
Tobacco makes me sick. I can’t drink spir- 
its. Cards tire me to death. My temper is 
naturally good. I don’t like to beidle. I’ve 
a healthy appetite, and no wish to gormand- 
ize. My mind is sound in a sound body. 
Who am I, I say, that I should exhort fellow- 
sinners not to wrestle with Satan? In the 
midst ef it I should see Goatby, or Principe, 
or Fuddlestone, or Poker, or Hotspur, or 
Sybaris, or Bloater in the pews, and I should 
know perfectly well that their only feeling 
was one of indignation and scornful protest 
that literally I did not know what I was 
talking about. And it would betrue. What 
do I know about the temptations which are 
eating their sonls out—yes, and what of the 
desperate struggles which they wage with 
them? 

‘You remember,” Cutter says to me, “Co- 
lognio, the daintiest, dapperest coxcomb in 
college, and how he took a fancy for politics 
and public speaking, and being invited to 
address a meeting in a town full of hard- 
working men, how he went oiled, curled, 
perfumed, exquisite ; and waving his ringed 
white hands and mopping his face with an 
embroidered cambric handkerchief, began, 
‘Labor, my friends, not luxury, is the crown 
of life.’ I have no wish to play Colognio. 
Iam not good enough to exhort other peo- 
ple to be good, and if I have any virtues, 
they are natural, not acquired. It is very 
easy for people who hate horses to denounce 
horse-racing a8 @ criminal waste of time; 
but it doesn’t seem to me so useful as it is 
easy. Or I, whom a thimbleful of liquor 
makes deadly sick, reel off a string of taw- 
dry rhetoric about the worm of the still, and 
am considered a good man. Why, Bachelor, 
what is virtue but the instinct and the reso- 
lution to trample Satan under foot: not to 
talk about it, especially when he is not pres- 
ent, but to grapple him when he appears, 
and try at least to master him f 

‘“‘And there in the gutter lies old Tipsi- 
cus, with vacant eye and maudlin tongue; 
unable to stand ; reason dethroned ; at whom 
Pharisaicus and the rest of us look in horror 
as we pass by, and shrug our respectable 
shoulders and raise our virtuous eyes and 
thank Heaven that we are very much other- 
wise. Well, for my part, I have little doubt 
that he is a more virtuous man thanI. He 
was born with that fatal fire in his blood. 
He burns at times; he is consumed with that 
frenzied desire. But how he bas struggled 
and fought and prayed! How blastingly 
conscious has he been of the horrible degra- 
dation! How awful remorse and utter de- 
spair have seized his soul, and he has cried 
out in the agony of that strife with Satan! 
He has been overpowered ; but is it strange ? 
The intensified passions of ancestors, and 
a weakened power of resistance, have been 
his wretched inheritance. He haa done, I 
verily believe, all that he could do, and the 
devil has mastered him. He has wrestled 
for life, and with all his soul, and has fallen. 
I stand straight without turning a finger. 
Have I shown a more virtuous will than he f 
And if that spectacle does not deter begin- 
ners from the bow], do you think my talk 
would? With your permission, good Mr. 
Bachelor, this pot feels considerably blacker 
than that kettle.” 

I don’t think that Cutter exhausts the 


. struggle. 


philosophy of preaching in such remarks; 
but it is easy to see his drift and his feel- 
ing. You observe that he does not approve 
the fall nor defend it, but he respects the 
Then I suppose he thinks that 
the habit of exhortation to virtue very easi- 
ly becomes a mere form. In fact, what he 
wants is reality. He knows, as well as the 
rest of us, that there is a noble and an igno- 
ble life; that there are generosity and char- 
ity and moral heroism as well as meanness 
and moral cowardice. And it is his percep- 
tion of the wide extent of insincerity that 
gives the sting to his tongue. He sees that 
our fellow-men are eager to 


**‘ Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to,” 


and he roughly generalizes it under the 
name of Pot and Kettle. Old Gripus is not 
extravagant, and he rates Scatter roundly 
for his spendthrift tendencies. But Gripus 
is miserly, and starves his soul as well as his 
body. Which is the more edifying, says Cut- 
ter, Archbishop Gripus lecturing Scatter, or 
Scatter, D.D., laughing at Gripus ? 

Yet it seems to me that Cutter has not 
escaped preaching by avoiding the pulpit. 
When he insists that there are but two 
great families in the world, Pot and Kettle, 
and illustrates and fortifies his remark, 
what is he doing but preaching a sermon 
upon humility, and exhorting us all to char- 
ity? You and I, for instance, my dear Ev- 
erard, go to the theatre, and as we look at the 
house between the acts we see Sparkler in a 
faultless shirt bosom, twirling his mustache 
and sitting by the side of Simple Susan 
without speaking a word, conscious that to 
be with him, the heir of one of our very first 
families, is quite glory enough for her. I 
observe that you are very indignant, and 
the more you remark that Simple Susan 
seems to be delighted with Sparkler’s silent 
society, the more wrathful you become, and 
you express to me your opinion that Spark- 
ler is a contemptible coxcomb, always curl- 
ing his detestable mustache. It was only 
the other evening at the tea-party at Mrs. 
Muftin’s that I heard Sparkler remark, as he 
watched you talking with Jane Grey, and 
twisting the button on your coat, “ What a 
conceited ass Everard is, talking book with 
Miss Grey and twisting that devilish but- 
ton!’ According to Cutter, you belong to 
the great house of Pot, and Sparkler is of the 
Kettle family. 

Or if you ever read the newspapers, or 
permit yourself to mingle in political dis- 
cussions—and if you do not, you disgrace 
yourself as an American—you have often 
observed how profoundly devoted to prin- 
ciple and patriotism is the great party of 
Outs, and how anxious they are, for the 
sake of humanity and all the great virtues, 
that the Ins should be defeated. The Ins, 
according to the orators of the Outs, are 
such a host of corruption, they are so venal, 
so selfish, so unscrupulous, so audacions, 80 
contemptuous of right and justice and law, 
so tyrannical, so ignorant, so abominable, 
that we may justly expect the Divine wrath 
to visit the world with another deluge un- 
less the Ins are put out and the Outs are 
put in. But if you incline your ear to the 
eloquence of the Ins, you learn that the 
Outs are the refuse of creation, solely intent 
upon success that they may fatten and bat- 
ten upon the good things of power, and that 
their triumph would be the surrender of 
every hope and interest of mankind to un- 
sparing destruction. "Tis the great strug- 
gle between Pot and Kettle, says the cynical 
Cutter. 

Still, I repeat, he did not exhaust the~ 
philosophy of preaching, and the worst of 
his vein is that he seems to make no distinc- 
tion between one thing and another. I 
should be very sorry to think that you and 
Sparkler were equally coxcombs, or that it 
made no difference who governed us. Al- 
fred may be a bad cook, and suffer the cakes 
to burn, while Nero would turn you off a 
neat omelet; but I vote for Alfred, never- 
theless. I do not understand Cutter to 
mean by his Pot-and-Kettle philosophy that 
naught is every thing and every thing is 
naught, or that every thing is equally good 
and equally bad. Oh no! It is a gentle 
reminder that a Pharisee is a very poor type 
of man. It is an exhortation to remember 
that we are all very human, and to spare 
each other's little failings; to reflect how 
easy it is to sneer, and to learn the modera- 
tion that springs from the consciousness that 
while we ridicule we are ridiculed. 

I have never forgotten the comical spec- 
tacle of a certain professor on an April-fools’ 
Day walking solemnly across the yard at St. 
Switchem’s Academy for Boys, unconscious 
of the paper tail with which we had dec- 
orated his coat skirts, and winking at us 
while he slyly attached a similar tail to the 
skirt of a fellow-professor. Each respected 
teacher smiled pleasantly at us as he regard- 
ed the ridiculous appendage of the other, 
while the school broke out into such a roar 
of laughter as I am sure wes never before 
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heard. Do you never reflect, Everard, that 
you may be sporting a tail of which you are 
unconscious, but which others see with in- 
expressible fun? And I think Cutter really 
means no more than that you should quietly 
ascertain whether you are decorated in that 
manner before you proceed to adorn a fel- 
low-professor. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SUMMER FOULARDS. 


HE soft foulards so long popular in France 
begin to find favor here. Among the 
choicest imported costumes are those of Tussore 
and Persian foulard in pure colors and exquisite 
designs. Some of the most effective dresses 
prepared for the watering-places are foulards 
with lapis blue, slate, or plum-colored grounds 
with white dots, or else sprinkled with small 
Japanese figures in white. These are made up 
with abundant drrpery, and trimmed with self 
bands, flounces. ud fringe; similar suits re- 
ported from abroad have the polonaise and 
flounces bordered with English embroidery. 
Pale buff and white foulards, strewn with chintz 
figures, and the stripes of two shades, are not so 
much admired as those of deeper hues. Parisian 
ladies are wearing costumes of foulard combined 
with écru batiste or with black gre:adine. A 
model among these has a skirt of lake blue 
foulard, with a deep pleated flounce headed by a 
band of blue and white embroidery; the over- 
skirt is of écru batiste, bordered with a band or 
hem of blue foulard embroidered with white ; 
the basque is of foulard, with a vest of batiste. 
The reverse of this toilette is also made—for in- 
stance, the skirt and waist are batiste, the tunic 
and vest are foulard. Foulard skirts are trimmed 
to the waist with alternate pleatings of black 
grenadine and gathered ruffles of foulard. . Bias 
bands of faille are also used effectively for trim- 
ming foulard dresses. 


FRENCH MUSLIN DRESSES. 


Chroniclers of French fashions are enthusiast- 
ic over the fresh and dainty muslin dresses pre- 
pared for summer wear. ‘Those of solid color, 
trimmed with lace, are most admired. A suit 
of Sévres blue muslin has four or five narrow 
flounces edged with Valenciennes. This is 
the woven Italian lace that closely resembles 
hand-made Valenciennes. The loose polonaise, 


like that illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., 


has bias puffs and ruffies around it. The 
sash is of soft thick blue faille, scalloped on the 
edges, and needie-worked with floss. Other 
muslins, designed for a season only and not in- 
tended to be washed, are combined with silk in 
the most elaborate manner. A toilette designed 
for dinners at country houses is of faded-rose 
muslin, with alternate flounces of muslin and 
faille to the waist, a ruffled muslin tablier, and 
a postilion-basque with faille vest and long ja- 
bot of Valenciennes lace. A lovely dress for 
breakfast and matinées in the country has just 
been completed for a handsome matron. It is 
of white organdy with half-inch stripes of black, 
interlined with white. The demi-train has trim- 
ming to the knee, made up of puffs, box-pleated 
and gathered ruffles, all cut bias, and edged with 
white and black: guipure lace. The over-skirt 
bas the apron front carried far back, and edged 
with a puff and ruffle. The back of this skirt is 
ornamented by a black sash-ribbon, beginning 
high on the second seam on the. right side, 
where it forms two loops, while the third end 
crosses the back as if catching it up to form a 
puff, and is finished by a bow on the left side 
seam. The waist is a lined basque with du- 
chesse sleeves, trimmed with a puff of lawn, 
guipure lace, and small black bows. 


POLKA-DOTTED GRENADINES. 


Polka-dotted black grenadines are preferred 
even to the stripes so popalar this season. An 
afternoon and carriage dress of this beautiful 
material is part of most summer outfits. One 
just completed has a demi-train with two deep 
flounces, straight and gathered, with a side 
pleating and gathered ruffle laid on the edge of 
each flounce, and an elaborate ruche for head- 
ing. The over-skirt is trimmed far back on the 
sides, while immediately behind is a large puff, 
from beneath which fall sash loops of black 
faille. ‘The basque has Marie Antoinette revers 
of faille and rutts of Valenciennes. A great deal 
of soft yellow Valenciennes is worn as jabots, 
ruffs, and under-sleeves of these black dresses. 
A second black grenadine has flounces to the 
waist edged with a light fluffy fringe laid over 
écru guipure lace. The hat worn with such 
suits is black tulle without dots, and ornament- 
ed with dead leaves, or else birds’ wings of blu- 
ish-green hue. 

FLANNEL POLONAISES. 

For the sea-side and for mountain tours the 
modistes are making polonaises of flannel, either 
solid gray, white, or checked with black, or 
else woven in basket checks all of one color. 
They are made very plain, without trimming, 
are worn with a belt, and are lapped or double- 
breasted, and ornamented with two rows of large 
white buttons down the front. They cost from 
B25 upward. A skirt of black alpaca or of black 
or brown silk completes the costume. 

The peasant blouse 1s a similar garment worn 
at the sea-side in France. It is of cashmere, 
either olive, vert-de-gris, or other mongrel tint. 

buttons in one, and is worn with a belt fasten- 
od with a clasp of the oxidized silver now so 

auch in vogue. The skirt is plain faille. 


FRENCH FANCIES. 


uoted in French journals is the 
= ee a kind of scarf-sash and fichu 


that takes the place of an upper skirt. It is put 
on around the waist, where it forms a basque ; 
the lapels are then thrown over the shoulders 
like a fichu, and joined together behind under a 
bow of ribbon. It is especially pretty when 
made of China crape the color of the dress, and 
trimmed with fringe. 

Parisiennes have abandoned all bright and 
positive colors in favor of what are called false 
colors, such pale negative tints as sage green, 
faded-rose, flax gray, pinkish lilac, and green- 
ish-blue. ‘These subdued shades are greatly 
admired by ladies of refined taste, and are es- 
pecially becoming to those who are no longer 
young. 

Belted blouses and loose polonaises with side 
sashes are very fashionable in Paris. Ribbons 
are conspicuous on the simplest muslin dresses, 
made in fanciful bows in the way described by 
the Bazar at the beginning of the season. The 
wide sash is arranged to raise the drapery at the 
back of the dress, and hang in drooping loops on 
one side. Narrower ribbons of the same shade 
trim the corsage and sleeves. Moiré, faille, and 
velvet ribbons are all used. 

It is ramored that all plaited tresses and pend- 
ent curls are to be abandoned, and the hair is to 
be worn @ la Byron, in short crisp curls all over 
the head. The drooping style of coiffure, so 
uncomfortable in warm weather, is already re- 
placed by high Marie Antoinette chignons of 
puffs and braids. 

The black lace fichus that are now worn on 
Broadway accompany most street dresses of 
Parisian design. Trimming passing down the 
middle of the back is a feature of stylish French 
dresses. 

Broad-brimmed straw sailor hats, very large, 
and worn on the back of the head in true sailor 
style, are in vogue at sea-side resorts in Europe. 
They are cx black or brown straw, with band and 
brim cucing of faille. Two large feathers fall 
over .he crown, 

Chinese slippers of pale blue, red, or pearl- 
colored leather, with pointed toes turned up at 
the tip, are worn by Parisiennes in their country 
chateaux. ‘These are for morning négligé only. 
Shoes with bars across the instep are chosen for 
day and evening. ‘These make the foot look 
small, and are considered very dressy. They 
are made of kid or satin. Boots of buff linen 
are used for traveling, and buff leather boots for 
walking in the country. 


HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 


Table ware of fine English glass, delicatel 
etched and as clear as crystal, has a lighter ef- 
fect than massive silver, and is displacing plate 
at the dainty feasts of summer. For the centre 
of the table there are low épergnes of thinnest 
glass, with lily-shaped branches filled with freshly 
cut flowers, and the whole is mounted on a mir. 
ror tray that reflects the beauty above it. Such 
épergnes cost from $15 to $25. Narrow low 
troughs of glass for small flowers are arranged in 
figures about the centre or at the corners, or as 
a floral border for the table. These are from 50 
cents to $1 each. Pitchers of etched English 
glass in classic shapes are used for water or 
wine; goblets, berry bowls, claret jugs, and ca- 
rafes with stopples are also seen in the same 
ware, 

For those who delight in color is the rare Ve- 
netian glass of pale blue or dark scarlet in vases 
of unique design, and goblets for hock or sherry 
that seem to have gold ground into them. Fin- 
ger-bowls of Venetian glass are in harlequin sets, 
in pairs, or else all different. 

Still rarer than these is a reproduction of the 
Bohemian glass in the shapes used in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Here are 
great jars, goblets, and drinking-cups of antique 
design made of this thin glass of Rhenish green, 
sea blue, or wine-color, decorated with hunting 
scenes, banners, and shields bearing the coat of 
arms of barons of the petty kingdoms of centu- 
ries ago. These are very expensive, and a sin- 
gle piece should content its possessor. Less 
elaborate are antique wine sets—decanter, gob- 
sit and tray—enameled in bright colors: price 

3), 

The handsomest fruit services are of rare old 
Dresden china, The plates cost $10 apiece, and 
are decorated with exquisitely painted flowers, 
bees, and birds. Single pieces made eighty years 
ago have the pictures perfectly preserved, while 
the porcelain only is worn. Dainty little tea-pots 
of old Chelsea china come within the reach of 
people of moderate means, but the large Dresden 
vases of deep royal blue banded with gilt must 
be reserved for the moneyed folk. - 

Beautifal things in majolica are also shown for 
summer tables. These are berry dishes of bright 
leaf green, fanciful baskets for flowers, lemonade 
pitchers of enameled blue ware, plates of leaves 
for fruits, fish dishes, with the fish represented 
on the cover, and little tea-pots made to repre- 
sent pine-apple cheeses. 


REFRIGERANTS. 


Among summer novelties is an ice pitcher of 
cedar or of oak, banded with silver, and lined 
with porcelain or silver. It costs from $18 to 
$22. Silver ice pitchers lined with wood, to 
give them strength and durability, are also new. 
Small tubs of plated silver for holding cracked 
ice on the table are $7 50; plated ice tongs 
are $5. 

Among other seasonable inventions is the 
basket refrigerator—a large wicker basket with 
& zinc case inside, fitted up as an ice chest, with 
compartments for fruit, meat, wine, etc. This 
portable refrigerator is useful for picnics, fishing 
excursions, and for families living out of town 
who get their provisions from the city. It is 
fastened by a padlock, and costs from $12 to 
$25. The Spa cooler is arranged for holding 
siphons for mineral water or bottles of wine, or 
else milk for the nursery. The ice is below, 


with a fuucet for drawing off the water. It is of 
painted zinc, and costs from $8 to $12. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses, to Mesdames Switzer; and BrERN- 
HEIM; and for household articles, to Messrs. 
Davis CoLLamoRE & Co.; Nico, & Davip- 


80N; and ALEXANDER M. Les.ey. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. ABIEL JEwsBURY, of Massachusetts, has 
buried three wives, and is still hale and hearty. 
He has jast ordered from his regular grave- 
stone man a marble slab, which is to be supple- 
mented with this complimentary line, ‘‘ The best 
wife I ever had.” 

—The DreFroreEst medal of Yale College con- 
sists of a gold medal or a hundred dollars in 
money. is year Messrs. Coz and HINCcKS 
were pronounced to be equally entitled to it, 
and as they refused to draw lots, the cash is to 
be divided equally between them. This is the 
first time this course has been pursued. 

—J. H. Ciapp, of Augusta, Maine, has a copy 
of the Bible printed in London in 1672, whic 
came to him from his mother’s ancestors, the 
Hewes family. Each page is bordered and the 
columns divided by a red line ruled by hand. 
It is considered rare and valuable. 

—The ex-Emperor Louis NaPOLEON drew 
$40,000 interest last May on coupons of United 
States bonds. This would give him $80,000 per 
annum from that source alone. 

—President and Madame THIERS gave Lieu- 
tenant GRANT a cordial reception in Paris on 
the 4th of July, and asked the young man to re- 
member them to his papa. The old gentleman 
also spoke in a handsome sort of way of ex-8ec- 
retary SEwARD and General Banks. 

—Victor Hueco is at work polishing off Satan 
—a poem of that absurd name which he is 
about to publish. 

—When the Herald's Mr. STANLEY found that 
much-lost Dr. Lrvrnastong, he did not at all 
gel about it, but merely walked up to him, as 

f making a morning call, and said, ‘ This is Dr. 
LivinesTong, I pone $) ‘The latter, far from 
ree nterest in the meeting, merely 
replied, ‘‘Thatis my name.’’ And thus the great 
event was accomplished. Livin@sTONE, by-the- 
way, is now fifty-five years of age, and has been 
‘‘at it’’ since he was ordained a priest, in 1840, 
and went out as a missionary to South Africa. 

—Herr Saro and his brethren of the Kaizer 
Franz Grenadier Prussian band made a rather 
Soe thing of it at their two days’ performance at 

ones’s Wood. The aggregate receipts reached 
$18,000. Itisn’t every day that Dutch trumpet- 
ers and fifers pick up such a jittle sum as 
They never did before; never will again. 

—Mr. Scupamorsz is the author of that splen- 


did system which enables one to send a telegram | 


to any part of Great Britain at a uniform rate of 
one shilling for every twenty words. Durin 
the last two years 80,000 additional miles o 
wire have been put up in that country, the num- 
ber of instruments increased from 3600 to 8000, 
about 3000 new offices opened, and the number 
of messages increased from seven to fourteen 
Millions. — 

—MAcREADY, the eminent English tragedian, 
is not dead, as reputed, but hale and hearty at 
his residence, Cheltenham. He is seventy-nine. 

—Miss Fox is about to write a history of 
‘‘Holland House.’’ At Holland House lived 
ADDISON when he had married a countess, 
there, long before the roads and copses around 
had been swallowed up by the exorbitant city 
CHARLES JaMES Fox retired from his political 
contentions for social enjoyment, not after the 
roiste manner of Crockford’s and Carlton 
House; there RoGers, the poet, writ epigrams, 
and REYNOLDS, the artist, displayed pictures: 
for all which see MacavLay’s gorgeous essay 
on the late Lord HoLLanpb. . 

—When the last reform bill was before the 
House of Lords, Lord LyTTLeton handed in an 
amendment that no one should be allowed the 
franchise who could not write his name in a leg- 
ible hand. It was the duty of the clerk to read 
the amendment aloud to the House, but so bad- 
ly had his lordship written it that for the life 
of him the clerk couldn’t make it out. 

-sRev. STOWELL Brown, one of the most 
popular Baptist ministers in England, comes 
to the United States about the 20th of August. 

—The young King of Siam, having returned 
to his own dominions, goes about makin 
speeches in praise of European civilization an 
mode of life. His majesty had previously made 
a tour through the Indian provinces, deliverin 
himself, according to the Rangoon Times, o 
‘‘bewitching’”’ addresses, and making himeelf 
excessively popular. This is one of the many 
tokens, from Arabia to Japan, of the softening 
of Asiatic prejudice against the Christian na- 
tions, and of the singular infusion and inter- 
blending of trades, social habits, and probably, 
in the end, of races, which has become more de- 
cided in this than in all former times. It is 
pretty clear that the whole system of Asiatic 
civilization—or barbarism—is destined to be 
revolutionized by the European and American 
systems, and indications thicken that the proc- 
ess will go on at an accelerating rate of speed. 

—GEORGE MACDONALD, the ge novelist, 
whose works have been publishe 
PERS, comes to the United States in the autumn 
on a lecturing tour. 

—M. Faurg, one of the best barytones living, 
has accepted Max MARETZEK’S tempting offer 
for an operatic campaign in this country. His 
voice is not only clear, rich, and sonorous, and 
man in the most artistic manner, but his 
phrasing and diction are perfect, and he wins 
the ee of the audience by his admirable 
skill and method. 

—Hon. JuLius CONVERSE, the Republican 
nominee for Governor of Vermont, is seventy- 
three, and has been more or less in public life 
for the last forty years, having served in both 
branches of the State Legislature, and served 
two terms as Lieutenant-Governor. He is a 
genial, warm-hearted man, and noticeable for 

gentlemanly bearing. 

—I{sHam HENDERSON, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, auf $50,000 with his bride, Miss YAn- 
DELL, and they have waltzed off to Europe to 
see how the honey-moon can be enjoyed ‘‘ over 
there, over there.’ 

—King SoLomMon beat GrimMoreE by more than 
150,000 musicians at his grand Jubilee, but G1L- 
MORE beat the king in the size of his Temple. 
To give our city readers a fair idea of the size 


by the Har-. 


of the Coliseum, cut off 150 feet in length by 100 
feet in width from the lower end of Madison 
Square, and roof in the balance, and you have 
the superficial area of the Boston edifice. 

—Mr. OLIVER 8. LyForp, who commenced life 
as a watchman in the Boston and Lowell dépét, 
in Boston, and by diligence and faithfulness has 
filled various places of trust and honor upon 
Western railroads, has recently been appointed 
sear superintendent of the Hannibal and Bt. 

oseph Railroad, at $10,000 a year. 

—A Washington letter-writer relates the fol- 
lowing scene between Mr. Szwarp and Mr. 
Toomss when they were in the Senate. Mr. 
SEWARD had made a cen about 
the telegraph—when Mr. Toomss, of Georg! 
rose to reply, and made a speech full of crabual 
abuse of Sewarp. He wrought himeelf up into 
a rage, and lashed about in the most aggressive 
manner. He finished, and took his seat. As 
Mr. SEwaRp rose from his chair every eye was 
bent upon him with the greatest anxiety. With 
calm, measured step he walked toward Toomss. 
It was noticed that his right hand was under- 
neath the rear pocket of his coat; there was ap- 

rchension that he was concealing a pistol, and 

r. ToomsBs’s friends crowded around him. 
When Mr. Sewarp reached him he drew out 
his hand, and opening his snuff-box, politely in- 
vited his adversa take a pine of snuff. 
““My God!” said Mr. Toomss, ‘‘Mr. SEwaRD 
have you no feelings?’ ‘Take a pinch of 
snuff; it will soothe your agitation.’’ He then 
returned to his seat, and, without any allusion 
to Mr. Toomss or his speech, made an able argu- 
ment in favor of his measure, which he carried, 
as coolness and self-possession will always win 
the victory over hot temper and passionate in- 
vective. 

—Mr. CHARLES SUMNER’S concise advice to a 


friend in a certain case was to ‘‘stick.’’ A no- 
ticeable case of stick is mentioned in a paper re- 
ceived by last steamer. Mr. WILLIAM CKIN- 


TOSH died at Caignashee on the lst of April last. 
His progenitors have occupied farms on the es- 
tate of the MacKINToOsH, in the braes of Strath- 
dearn, for upward of two centuries, the farm at 
Caignashee being handed down in regular suc- 
cession from father to son for 240 years. The 
present occupant, ALLAN MACKINTOSH, is in the 
eighth generation of those who have tenanted 
the farm. 

—The salary of the Prime Minister of Greece 
is stated to be larger than that of the Prime Min- 
isters of Italy and Spain. The kingdom being 
deeply in debt can afford it. 

—The Rev. THoomas Drew, late of Shepton- 
Mallett, England, has recently arrived at Wyl- 
liesburg, Charlotte County, Virginia, with a col- 
ony of English Congregationaliste. 

—Miss RY STEVENSON CASssETT, & young 
Philadelphia artist, has juat finished an origin- 
al painting, which all Parma is flocking to sec in 
her studio in that city. Italian painters of repu- 
tation are warm in praise of the talent of the 
young lady. 

—President JUAREz has appeared in an entirely 
new rdle in the Mexican Congress. On his mo- 
tion an annual subsidy of $21,500 has been 
voted for the support of the Italian opera. For 
a country 80 oper) en in civil war, 
and so hopelessly in debt, this looks encour- 
aging. Imagine General GARFIELD, of Ohio, 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
in the House of Representatives, rising in his 
place and oh ee to the House an ee 
tion of $ a year for the support of Italian 
opera in Washington! How many minutes 
would it take to laugh him out of the House? 
And when would he be heard of again in Ohio ? 

—Madame Paving Lucca, who sings for 
MaRETZEK next autumn, is of Jewish parent- 
age, her real name being Paving Lucas. She 
made her debut at seventeen in ‘‘ Der Freischiitz.”’ 
Her husband, the Baron Von RaHDEN, a Prus- 
sian nobleman, was shot in the face and disfig- 
ured in the Franco-Prussian war, and his wife 

ve up an engagement to fly to and nurse him. 
Fie is said to be given to risking money an 
uncertain events, and consequently has lost 
much of his wife’s eae at the gaming-table. 
She proposes. to raise here sufficient capital 
upon which to maintain the family establish- 
ment hereafter. In person she is described as 

etite, with a rounded, graceful figure, large, 
york eyes, and mobile face, whose expression 
varies with every shade of feeling. Her voice is 
a soprano of brilliant and sympathetic quality: 
and her talent thoroughly original, full of novel 
and startling effects. 

—Mrs. Ross CuurcH (FLORENCE MARRYAT), 
whose novels are familiar to our readers, has be- 
come the editor of London Society, one of the 
best of the London monthlies. 

—Colonel THomMas W. Hiaernson, a notable 
New England literary man, and commander of 
the frst black regiment raised during the war, 
was recently entertained at the London Century 
Club. He was introduced by Tom HuGHEs, 
and the following resolution was moved by 
Lord HovuGHTON, and unanimously carried: 
‘That the Anglo-American Association desires 
to express to Colonel Hiceryson their sense of 
the services he has rendered to the cause of hu- 
man freedom, and to wish him Godspeed as an 
unofficial messenger of peace between two na- 
tions.’”? The colonel replied in a very graceful 
speech, full of amity, and expressive of the be- 
lief that, notwithstanding the late misunder- 
standing, the two nations would feel more firmly 
bound together in fraternal bonds than ever be- 
fore—sentiments which were vigorously ap- 
plauded. vo the two peopics seem to be 
really making a beginning, after all. 

—Madame ATTI is to have $8000 a month for 
singing at St. Petersburg next season ; NILSSON, 
% ; Madame VoLpPini, $4500. Nurisson has 
just been paid $1000 a night for twelve nights 
at Drury Lane, and Patt: $8000 at Covent Gar- 
den. Lucca is to have $7000 a month, gold, and 
a benefit, during her coming engagement in the 
United States. . 

General BUTTERFIELD recently entertained 
the Count de Paris and a large party at dinner 
at the Grand Hotel, Paris, having among the 

ests the Marquis de Noailles, minister to 

ashington, General JoHn M. Reap, consul- 
general, and several other notables. The count 
served a year on the staff of General M‘CLELLAN 
in 1861-62, with his brother the Duc de Chartres; 
and when they left the army their uncle, the 
Prince de Joinville, presen General BUTTER- 
FIELD with a superb black charger.’ <:--: 

—Captain Burton, the English traveler, has 
gone to Iceland with the purpose of prodyeing 
a, work upon its language and history. 
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silk, on a mesh half an inch in circumference, beginning at 
one corner, a piece of straight netting forty rows of holes 
long and thirty-five rows of holes wide, and darn it with 
green chenille as shown by Fig. 3, page 172, Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 10, Vol. V. Fasten the netted part on the hoop 
with green chenille, winding the chenille on the hoop as 
shown by the illustration, and at the same time passing it 
through the outer row of holes in the netting; in doing this 
the netted part is gathered as much as is necessary ; its cor- 
ners must, of course, come on the corners of the hoop. To 
make the feet at both sides of the basket cut, first, for the 


Cashmere and Java Canvas Wall-Pocket, 
Figs. 1-3. 


Tuts wall-pocket is designed to hang at the head of the 
bed. It is made of card-board and blue cashmere, and is 
covered on the outside with white Java canvas, which is 
ornamented in point Russe embroidery with black silk in 
an open-work design. White cotton fringe an inch and 
three-quarters wide, blue twisted cord, and ruches and 
bows of blue silk ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, com- 
plete the pocket. Cut, first, of card-board for the front 
and back two pieces twelve inches long and eight inches 
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Aa Lob Ke ae NETTED AND Beap Work-BASKET. 
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inner coiled part 
a piece of wire 
seventy-two inch- 
es long, double it 
so that both ends 
come together in 2 
the middle of the RS ae, Sb hee 
wire, take up two SS : 
large round crystal SN 
beads, push each bead SNA 
on the end (fold) of the SOAR 
double wire, and on the Wns 
wire first wind knitting cot- 


; high, which are 
idea Sewee younded off on 
’ eae both under cor- 
ners. Cut also 
of card-board one 
piece twelve inch- 
es long and four 
inches and seven- 
eighths high for 
the flap, and cut 
out this piece on 
the under edge from 
the middle as shown 
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by the illustration. Cov- ton loosely, and then, after MAA \ 
: er all the pieces of card- bending the ends in coils as COS 


tt Ail\i VE AWAY shown by the illustration, wind on 
Reon strung crystal beads. Next make 
the outer sloped beaded part of each 
foot of a piece of wire twenty-six inches 
long, similar to the 
part previously beaded, and fasten both parts together and on 
the beaded hoop of the basket, as shown by the illustration ; 
cover the seam made by doing this with chenille wound 
crosswise on the hoop, For the fringe of string beads 
and cut oblong and round crystal beads first work on 
the upper hoop of the basket a number of scallops 
as shown by the -illustration, each of which 
counts 26 string beads. ‘To each of these 
Weenie), scallops fasten fringe as follows: Fasten the 
eo ee a thread to the third b. (bead), take up 4 
be ms string b., 1 round b., 2 string b., and 
1 oblong b., slip the thread from 
right to left through the fifth fol- 
lowing b. of the scallop and 
back again through the oblong 
b., * take up 2 string b.,1 round 
b., 2 string b., and 1: oblong b., 
slip the thread through the third fol- 
lowing b.-of the scallop and back again 
through the oblong b. ;_ repeat three times 
more from 


board on both sides with blue 
cashmere cut on the bias. On 
the cashmere for the outer cover of 
Fig. 1.—CasHMERE AND JAVA CANVAS the front and flap, however, first baste a 
WALL-POCKET, piece of Java can- 
vas, each also cut 
on the bias, and ornament these pieces in Smyrna stitch 
with black saddler’s silk at regular intervals of four 
(double) threads each in height and width, in doing 
which always pass the needle through both layers 
of material. After finishing the embroidery draw 
out the lengthwise and crosswise threads of the 
canvas between the Smyrna stitches, in doing 
which the open-work design shown by the 
full-sized illustration, Fig. 2, is formed. 
Instead of this design, that shown by 
Fig. 3 may be‘used: first work this 
design like Fig. 2, and then -sur- 
round the canvas threads between 
the Smyrna stitches with four 
button-hole stitches of fine white 
cotton, as shown by the illustration. 
On the sloped outer edge join the front 
and back of the pocket with a soufflet of 
cashmere. This soufflet consists of a double 
bias strip of 








CANE WIND SCREEN. 













































Fig. 1.—MatcuH-SaFe. 


For pattern see Bape 
to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. V., 
No. 30. 
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of the basket, of wire and 

stiff linen, covered with linen, and wound 
with crystal beads; the wires hemmed 
in on both sides of the stiff linen should 
project from the ends of the linen so 
that a loop may be formed of it at 
both sides of the handle, by means 
of which the handle is joined with 
the feet of the basket; the wire 
ends of each loop are not fast- 


means of a soufflet. ‘Trim 
the pocket, as shown by the illustration, 
with fringe, cord, ruches, and bows ; 
and on the back set the handle of 

silk ribbon, which is trimmed with 
a bow. <A button and button-loop 

serve for closing. 


Netted and Bead Work- 
Basket. 
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Fig. 1.—Tarestry Desicn Silk tassels form ey OS Pi , Pmt 
FOR Kery-Pockets, NaPKIN- . in 


RINGs, ETC. 


Description of Symbols: ® Reddish- 


Brown; @ Black; O Red; & 1st 








of wire on which 
beads are wound, 
and trim the 

handle with 


the trimming = 
of the basket. | pr gargs 
Cut, first, <oae 

for the up- 


handle with a piece Fig. 2.—Tarestry Desien 
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_ Description of Symbols: 8 Black : 
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darkest), S 2d, © 8d (lig 
‘ peek: oO Maize Giiey Pag or 
stiff lin- 
en thirty-two inches and a half long and 
seyen-eighths of an inch wide, fold it 
through the middle, hem in a piece of 
thick covered wire along the fold on one 
side, then also hem in a similar piece 
of wire on the other side, and fasten 
the ends of the strip together so that 
they overlap half an inch. Cover 
the hoop thus formed with linen, 
and on it closely wind small crystal 
beads strung on thread. Previous 
to this, however, bend the hoop 
in four rounded corners as shown 
by the illustration, so that two 
sides ,opposite each other are 
eight? inches and a half long 
éach,aril two sides seven inch- 
es and three-quarters long. 
fhen work with green filling DeEsIGN FoR SLipPER,—APPLICATION AND Satin Stitcu EMBROLDERY, 


chenille and  olet; © Green; © White; ® 1st 
silk tassels. (darkest), © 2d, & 3d, C 4th 
To strength- (lightest), Fawn. 
en the frame 
both feet of the basket may be joined by a 
piece of wire wound with beads, which is 
fastened underneath the netted part. 


Cane Wind Screen. 


Turs wind screen is designed to be 
placed before the tea or coffee urn to 
protect the flame from draught in the 
open air. ‘The original is in five sec- 
tions, each of which consists of thir- 
teen pointed bars of cane or bamboo 
trimmed with red beads and joined 
with red silk ribbon. Red cash- 
mere lining completes the wind 
screen. Tor each section cut of 
cane three bars each eight inch- 

es and a half long, then six bars 
each eight inches long, and four 
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bars each seven inches and three-quarters long; cut off each of 
these bars on the ends a quarter of an inch long, so that only the 
centre remains as a thin rivet, and in all the bars bore a hole one 
inch from the under end: each hole is bored through the middle of 
the bar in a straight direction. Above these holes bore through 
each bar three times more at intervals of an inch and seven-eighths, 
then string the thirteen bars of one part on red saddler’s silk as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, so that they form 
three points on the 
upper edge. To do 
this slip a long thread 
once through each row 
of holes, carry it back, 
working a cross stitch 
on the — gathering 
thread between every 
two bars, and then 
work a similar row of 
Stitches in the oppo- 
site direction. By do- 
ing this oblong cross 
stitches are formed on 
one side of the bars 
(the wrong side of the 
screen). The bars 
thus joined are braid- 
ed at both sides of 
the row of stitches, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, with a piece of 
_red silk ribbon a quar- 
ter of an inch wide 
and . sixteen inches 
‘long, so that the mid- 
‘dle -of the ribbon 
‘comes on one side 
_of the screen, 
while the ends 
of the ribbon 
project equally 
long from the 
other side of 
the screen ; 
these ribbons ; 
afterward serve to tie the parts of the screen together. Dip the 
rivets of the bars in dissolved gum-arabic, and set on the beads. 
For the lining of the wind screen cut five pieces of red cashmere each 
six inches and seven-eighths long and three inches and three-quarters 
wide, folded on one side; sew the edges of each piece of lining togeth- 
er on the side, trim the pieces in point Russe embroidery with red sad- 
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Fig. 5.—Wuite OrGanpy GarpeNn Hat wit 
SPRAY OF FLOWERS. 
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Fig. 9.—Litac Crare BoNNET FOR ELDERLY Lapy. 


Fig. 2.—Gray Crarr Bonner ror ELperty Lapy. 


Fig. 7.—Ficurep Brack Lace BonNeET FoR 
et ELDERLY Lapy. 
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Fig. 4.—Biack Crare Bonner. 


dler’s silk as shown by the illastration, button-hole ‘stitch 
them on the outer edge, and cut away the projecting mate- 
rial. Sew the pieces of lining to the parts of the screen 
along the rows of stitches. Finally, join the sections of the 
screen, always drawing one ribbon end on one side of one 
part through the ribbon on the other side of the next part, 
and tie it in a bow with the other end; the sections of the 
lining are overseamed together on the sides. 






Summer Hats and Bonnets for Young and Old 
Ladies, Figs. 1-10. 


THESE hats and bonnets are partly made of straw and partly of 
The trimming consists of lace, long tulle scarfs, 
A favorite trimming for hats con- 
sists of ribbons in two shades of one color—as, for, instance, light 
and dark brown, light and dark green, etc. ; some hats are also 


crape or tulle. 
ribbons, feathers, and flowers. 


Fig. 8.—Wuite NEAPOLITAN 
Bonnet. 
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trimmed with ribbons of two different colors, such as brown and 
pink, brown and blue, etc. ‘The hats shown by Figs. 5 and 6 are 
made of organdy and figured batiste, and are especially suitable for 
garden wear. 

Fig. 1.—Maize Crare Hat. This hat is bound with black vel- 
vet on the outer edge, and trimmed with a puff, ruffles, and a scarf 
of crape, with corn-colored reps ribbon, a black ostrich feather, and 
a tuft of flowers. 

Fig. 2.— Grayr¥ 
CrarE BONNET FOR 
ELpERLY Lapy. The 
trimming of this bon- 
net consists of pleat 
ed strips and loops of 
black velvet, one light 
gray and one dark gray 
ostrich feather. <A 
ruche of gray crape is 
set inside of the bon- 
net. 

Fig. 3.—Wuitr En- 
GLisH Straw Hart. 
The trimming consists 
of bows and ends of 
brown gros grain rib- 
bon and a brown feath- 
er. A ruche of brown 
ribbon is set along the 
inner edge of the hat. 

Fig. 4.— Biracx 
CraPe Bonnet, bound 
with black gros grain 
and trimmed with bias 
strips, pleated strips, 
and rolls of black gros 
grain. Strings of black 
gros grain trim- 
med with rolls 
of the same. <A 
black crape ruche 
is set inside of 
the bonnet. At 
the right side is 

a jet agrafe. 

Fig. 5.—Wuite OrcGanpy GARDEN Hat wit Spray oF FLow- 
ERs. ‘To make this hat cut for the crown of double stiff lace an oval 
piece ten inches long and eight inches and seven-eighths wide. Lay 
this piece in small pleats at regular intervals along the outer edge, 
so that it suits the size of the head (twenty inches and a half in the 
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Fig. 3.—Wuite Enciisn Straw Hat. 












Fig. 6.—Ficurep WHITE Aanp LILac 
Batiste GarpDEN Hart. 
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original). ‘Then cover the crown smoothly with 
white organdy. For the rim cut a strip of double 
Swiss muslin fifty-two inches long and seven 
inches and a quarter wide, which is sloped off on 
one side toward the ends to a width of four inches 
and seven-eighths. Into this strip sew a piece 
of covered wire twenty inches and seven-eighths 
long on the straight side, two inches from this 
sew in a piece of similar wire twenty-six inches 
long, two inches and a half from the latter sew 
in a piece of wire thirty-six inches long, and, 
finally, on the sloped side sew in # piece of wire 
forty-&x inches and a half long. The strip is 
gathered by means of the wire as shown by the 
illustration. ‘The ends of each piece of wire 
overlap half an inch long and are sewed to- 
gether; sew up the strip on the ends and join 
the rim thus formed with the crown, and cover 
the seam with an organdy binding. Trim the 
outer edge of the hat on the inside and outside 
with a box-pleated organdy rache an inch and a 
quarter wide each, and surround the crown with 
a wound pinked organdy strip three inches and 
three-quarters wide. 
Fig. 6.—FioureD Ware anp Litac Ba- 
Tiste GARDEN Hat. Cut the crown of the hat 
of stiff lace, like that of the hat shown by Fig. 
5, and cover it smoothly with batiste. For the 
rim of the hat cut an oval piece of stiff lace fif- 
teen inches and three-quarters long and fourteen 
inches wide, in the middle of this cut out an oval 
piece six inches and seven-eighths long and five 


inches and three-quarters wide, and cover the | 


rim thus formed with figured batiste on the in- 
side and outside; in doing this at the same time 
fasten in covered wire on the outer edges. Join 
the rim and crown, cover the seam with a batiste 
binding, and surround the crown with a pleated 
batiste ruffle two inches wide, edged with lace 
half an inch wide. The seam of this ruffle is 
covered with a wound lavender batiste strip, 
which is tied in a bow in the back. 

Fig. 7.—B ack Ficurep TULLE BONNET FOR 
Exvperty Lapy. This bonnet is bound with 
black gros grain on the outer edge, and trimmed 
with rolls of the same. Bows with long ends of 
black gros grain ribbon and black ostrich feath- 
ers complete the trimming. 

Fig. 8.— Wuite NeEApo.iTan Bonnet, 
trimmed with bows and strings of wide pink 
gros grain ribbon; the ends of the bows are 
edged with knotted pink silk fringe. A spray 
of wild roses forms the remainder of the trim- 
ming. 

Fig. 9.—LavenneR CraPe Bonnet For Evp- 
BRLY Lapy. This lavender crape bonnet is 
trimmed with rolls and pleated strips of laven- 
der gros grain, .black lace and black tulle scarfs, 
and with lavender lilac blossoms. Lavender 
strings trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 10.—Brussers Straw Hat, trimmed 
with dark and light green ribbon, black lace, 
and green feather. Figured black tulle and lace 


veil. 
Match-Safe, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illastrations on page 508. 


Tims match-safe is made of card-board. Both the 
outer and inner parts are covered with brown silk on 
the outside and with brown glazed paper on the in- 
side. The trim on the outer consists of a 
brown piece of velvet ornamented on the edge in em- 
broidery with brown saddler's silk and gold cord. Cut 
of card-board one piece from Fig. 90, Supplement to 
Harper’s Buzar, Vol. V., No. 80, leaving an edge a 
quarter of an inch wide on one side. Cover this piece 
on the inner side with glazed paper, close it in a ring, 
pasting one side a quarter of an inch wide on the 
other side, and cover it with silk on the outside. 
Then cut of card-board one pace for the bottom from 
Fig. 91, Supplement, cover this piece with paper also 
on the inside, and paste it into the outer piece cut 
preven according to the co ondin 

Mae the conn oe ne ne e - et 

te paper o 6 req size. Cut of velve 
on the under side of which thin paper has first been 
pasted, the ming in one piece from Fig. 92, Su 
plement, and surround it on the outer edge with the 
narrow border, of which illustration Fig. 2 shows a 
full-sized section. Having worked the embroidery, 
paste the velvet on the outer part, obeerving the illus- 
tration, having first furnished the overlapping end 
with a loop of gold cord and a small bronze button. 
The inner part, d ed to hold the matches, is also 
cut from Flea 90 and 91 of the same eeppianent, bat 
somewhat smaller than the pattern; in joining both 
ace in a small ribbon loop, which serves for a 

e. 


Tapestry Designs for Key-Baskets, Napkin- 
Rings, ote. 


See tlustrations on page 508. 


Born desi are worked on coarse or fine canvas, 
in crose stitch, with worsted, silk, or in the 
colors given in the description of symbols. These de- 
signs are also used for edges of t.vine canvas regs 
and foot-blankets. 


Design for Slipper.—Application and Satin 
Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustrations on page 508. 


Tats design is worked on a foundation of light gray 
leather. cloth, or ay drilling in application, satin 
stitch, half-po stitch, and point Russe embroide 
with saddler’s silk in various bright colo 

various pieces of velvet, satin, or cloth. 
of the central 
fine gold cord. 


signe. 
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WERE THEY VAGABONDS? 


| is just the richest thing, the way my sister 
Bel got lost in Boston. She was so self-con- 
fident, too, for she had learned a great many of 
the ins and outs of the streets while attending 
school in that city, and it was after the lapse of 
only a year that she returned to visit her dear 
cham, Melicent Gay. So, of course, she need- 
ed no escort; and after writing to Melicent that 
she would arrive in the evening train, she sud- 
denly determined to take one six hours earlier, 
so as to get in by daylight, walk up from the 
dépét, and regale her eyes with a sight of the 
dear old Common, the picture stores, and the 
State-house. After emerging from the cars, 
and safely passing the vociferous hackmen, she 
suddenly remembered that she had not brought 
along Melicent’s last letter, and as the Gays had 
just moved, it was of the first importance to 


lacs of . 
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know their address, and this Bel had utterly for- 
gotten. 

‘¢Never mind,” thought my capable sister. 
‘“ How well it is that I got here in the day-time! 
I will run up to Mrs. Moxon’s first thing, and 
find out where the Gays live. I shall still get 
to Melicent’s for tea, and to-morrow will be soon 
enough to send for my trunk.” 

Mrs. Moxon, a quiet old widow lady, was 
Melicent’s aunt, and had been quite kind to Bel 
as a school-girl; so it was, no doubt, the best 
thing she could do to go there, She lived on 
Hollis Street. Bel walked slowly along, de- 
lighted to be in her pet city again, and looking 
into all the store windows as she passed, think- 
ing what charming shopping expeditions she 
should go on by-and-by. 

Here was a place where she could get a sup- 

ly of decalcomanie. She must really stop to 
look at those odd designs and pretty box-wood 
knickknacks. Then what wonder was this, so 
brown and crumbly, the perfect representation 
of some picturesque old ruin? It was a ‘‘ cork- 
picture,” and kept Bel a long time studying ‘t 
out. Then she came to a caramel store. 

‘‘T have not had a caramel since I left Bos- 
ton,” thought Bel, and going in, bought a pock- 
etful. 

She paused before surprising bargains in em- 
broidery set up in a shop window; she dropped 
into a circulating library; a curiously carved 
bracket detained her, she lingered irresolute at 
the foot of a dingy pair of stairs which led, as a 
humble little case of show-work indicated, up to 
the den of some cutter in ivory; but this delight 
she determined to reserve for the future and Mel- 
icent. So, what with one pleasant delay after 
another, it was really almost sundown when Bel 
reached Mrs. Moxon’s house. The kind old lady 
welcomed her cordially, and laughed when she 
heard what mishap had brought her there. 

‘* Melicent lives in Crescent Court,” she said. 
‘¢'You know where Crescent Court is, don’t 

ou ?” | 

a Yes, indeed,” said Bel; ‘‘I know my way 
all around. I shall have to hurry, though, now, 
to get there by dark.” 

‘*Oh no, indeed! You must stay with me to 
tea,” urged Mrs. Moxon. ‘‘I want to see you, 
my dear. Now do. You are tired, too, and 
need refreshment. I expect.a young friend here 
this evening, who will be glad to see you safely 
to Melicent’s. Indeed, I shall keep you till after 
tea.” 


‘¢ All right,” said Bel, who rather delights in 
having her plan: flexible—it brings her athwart 
such nice little surprises sometimes, she claims. 
So she took off her hat and staid to tea. It 
could not make any difference to Melicent, who 
would not look for her till the late train. 

‘The young friend came early in the evening. 
Very uninteresting Bel found him, as she care- 
lessly observed his plain face, plain dress, and 
slightly embarrassed manner. Her mind roved. 
She wondered if she should soon meet a. certain 
Mr. Barns, a thorongh city gentleman, whose 
acquaintance she had made the previous summer 
up in the country, where she had been visiting 
and he boarding. He had assured her he should 
call on her if she ever happened to be in town, 
and she had a neat little card all ready to post to 
him the next day, to let him know where to find 
her. She began to long to see Melicent. Mrs. 
Moxon saw her glancing at the clock, and said, 
presently, 

‘*George, won’t you do this young lady a 
favor, and give yourself a pleasure at the same 
time? I want you to escort her to my niece 
Melicent’s. You know where she lives? Cres- 
cent Court? It is close by your boarding-place, 
and the horse-car will take you nearly there.” 

‘*T shall be very happy,” he said, rising; and 
Bel began to collect her belongings. 

But I doubt whether he was really very happy 
just at the moment to leave his kind old friend 
for a formal téte-a-téte with this stranger, wlio 
had hardly vouchsafed him five sentences during 
the evening. A quiet, restrained young man 
like Mr. Arnold could hardly feel at ease at the 
very first with a bright, critical girl like Bel, 
piquantly pretty in her spruce new traveling 
dress, and more than half conscious of it, eager 
for city culture and delights, and girlishly intol- 
erant of things commonplace. Commonplace 
would be just her word for George Arnold, and 
it makes me laugh to think of the conventional, 
threadbare sort of conversation they sustained 
walking down the street and waiting at the 
corner for a car. 

‘* A very pleasant evening.” 

‘*'Yes; not too warm.” 

‘*And not too cool. 
chilly ?” 

“Ohno! Is that our car?” 

‘No; it is going the wrong way.” 

“‘To be sure. How stupid I am!” 

Then there was a little pause of silence, till 
Mr. Arnold made some remark about the bright- 
ness of the street lights. 

“* Yes,” said Bel, seized with one of her ideas ; 
‘“and the buildings are so high that when you 
look up in the sky, you only see a narrow line 
of stars instead of the whole heavens, just as if 
there was a Washington Street up there, and a 
Hollis Street, and the stars were the street 
lights!” 

To this unexpected play of fancy Mr. Arnold 
had evidently no reply ready; and while he 
stood thinking what to say, Bel on her part was 
considering how awkward these still sort of men 
are, and wishing that it were Mr. Burns instead 
waiting with her at the corner. How eloquently 
he would have talked about the stars and every 
thing else! What delightful moonlight chats 
they had had in that little rustic porch, up in 
the country, beneath the vines loaded with sweet 
midsummer bloom! 

Mr. Arnold did not rouse her from her reverie, 
and it was not till she found herself involuntarily 


I hope you are not 


changing her position that she began to wonder 
why they had to wait so long. 

** Plenty of cars go the other way,” said Mr. 
Arnold, ‘‘ but none seem to be going in our di- 
rection. We have been here nearly half an 
hour,” he added, consulting his watch. 

“Qh, then something must obstruct the track,” 
said Bel. ‘‘ Once I saw eight cars waiting in a 
line for an hour because a horse of the first car 


had a fit. Suppose we walk? I'd just. as lief 
as not.” 

‘‘If you are not too tired,” said he, hesi- 
tatingly. 


‘*Oh, Iam never tired!” she answered, in her 
impetuous way. ‘‘ Melicent and I used to walk 

iles and miles and miles. I had a great deal 
rather; there is time enough; we shall still get 
there by ten o'clock, and she will sit up till I 
come, no matter what hour it is, for she knows 
the evening train is often late.”’ 

‘“ We can at least walk till a car overtakes us,” 
said Mr. Arnold, glad himself to be moving, 
and so off they started, in quite a friendly man- 
ner, Bel for the first time taking his arm. His 
step suited her, the cool night air was pleasant, 
the exhilaration of walking acceptable. But no 
car overtook them. By this time the stores were 
nearly all shut, but there were a number of peo- 
ple still on the street, and the lights were bright 
as ever. Bel was in good spirits, studying out 
her old landmarks through the disguise of night, 
and making a running commentary for Mr. Ar- 
nold’s benefit. She might as well entertain him, 
she thought. 

‘*There’s a store where I had to wait for an 
hour once through a thunder-storm,” she said. 
‘*It’s a bird store, and you ought to have heard 
the parrots chatter. On the opposite corner, up 
in the fifth story, is the best place in the city to 
ret tin-types. We girls had two dozen apiece, 
and changed round. Oh, look at these great 
glass windows! ‘This is a picture store, and I 
bought a chromo here once—a chromo of one of 
Turner’s paintings; a beauty, all full of golden 
haze. I wanted it so much because of what 
Ruskin says. Yo:’ve read Ruskin? Yes? 
Then you know what I mean. How natural 
every thing looks, though I haven't been here 
for a year. I suppose it is all very familiar to 

ou?” 
‘Not very,” said Mr. Arnold, smiling, ‘‘ since 
I never even saw Boston until yesterday. fe, 

‘‘Then you don’t live here!” exclaimed Bel, 
quite amazed. 

‘‘T intend to live here,” said Mr. Arnold, 
quietly. ‘‘I have made arrangements to go 
into business here; but having arrived only yes- 
terday, I don’t know much about localities yet, 
only the street where I board, and State Street, 
and Scollay’s Buildings, and the way to Mrs. 
Moxon’s, who is an old friend of my mother.” 

‘* Oh, well, Iam a good pilot,” said Bel, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ and I like the Boston streets. Some peo- 
ple make fun of them, but they are my admira- 
tion. It must be easy enough for any city to 


get itself up with straight streets, just so far 


apart, and then number them at that. But I 
think a city has decided genius that can make 
unto itself all kinds of streets—bent ones, wind- 
ing ones, slanting ones, round ones, short and 
long ones, wide and narrow ones, and give every 
one a different name. Then there are the al- 
leys. I delight in alleys, don’t you ?” 

Mr. Arnold had not paid much attention to 

the subject of alleys, and confessed it. 
_ ‘We are just coming to one now,” said Bel, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘Irememberit. It goes from 
Washington Street up into Tremont, and makes 
three turns, Mr. Arnold! It’s quite a bright 
night, and so late I don’t believe we should meet 
any one. Suppose we go through it, and give 
me the pleasure of introducing you to a regular 
Boston alley ?” 

“TI really think I should like to make its ac- 
quaintance,” said Mr. Arnold, who was becom- 
ing interested, and was thinking to himself, 
‘* What a busy, fanciful little brain it is!” His 
habitual reserve was wearing off, and entering 
into the spirit of the occasion, he traversed the 
alley with an appreciation that made Bel almost 
begin to like him. She wondered where he had 
lived ; in the country, of course; but she put the 
question graciously : 

‘* What town is your home in, Mr. Arnold ?” 

‘* Philadelphia.” 

**Oh!” 

And now they passed Scollay’s Buildings, and 
fell into a snare. Bel always charged it to the 
weird, changed look that even streets can wear 
by night; but, whatever the reason, down Sud- 
bury Street they went instead of Court, at Bel’s 
instance too, and only discovered their mistake 
by a subtle misgiving stealing over both their 
minds at last, which made Mr. Arnold look close- 
ly about him and find at last the name on a cor- 
ner, Causeway Street. | 

“*Oh, that is all wrong!” cried Bel. ‘‘TI nev- 
er was down here in my life, and how to get 
back I don’t know!” 

But Mr. Arnold was equal to the emergency. 
He carefully led the way, and after a time they 
triumphantly stood by Scollay’s again. No more 
mistakes this time; they took their steps wisely, 
and at last turned into Crescent Court. But by 
this time it was nearly eleven o'clock. 

‘* What number is the house ?” asked Mr. Ar- 
nold. 

‘* Why, she didn’t tell me! She certainly 
didn’t mention the number!” exclaimed Bel. 
‘* All she said was Crescent Court. Don't you 
know ?” 

‘*Not I!” he said, laughing. ‘‘I am not 
even acquainted with the family. This ts a di- 
lemma. What do we do next ?” 

‘* Why,” said my sister, briskly, ‘‘ Melicent 
is waiting up for me, I know, and I see only two 
houses with the lights still burning, so it must 
be one of them. W. will inquire.” 

So they tried the first house, ringing the bell. 
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A drowsy servant told them the Gays did not 
live there, and, moreover, she knew of no such 
family in the court. They turned hopefully to 
the other house; but even as they neared it a 
carriage drove up, stopped, and a lady and gen- 
tleman alighted. 

**Good-night, Jessie darling,” murmured the 
gentleman. ‘‘[ will call to-morrow.” And then 
he re-entered the carriage, while the young lady 
up the steps, admitting herself with a door- 

ey. 
‘*No, don’t ask!” said Bel, nervously, as Mr. 
Arnold was pressing forward to make inquiries. 
‘*It isn’t Melicent. There is no Jessie. She 
wouldn't know, for they only moved a few days 


They turned away, Bel cold and trembling; 
for she had heard before that voice that said 
‘¢ darling,” and even in the brief glance she could 
not mistake face or figure. It was Mr. Burns— 
her Mr. Burns! Now what of the sweet moon- 
light confidences, the budding romance? Bel 
became passive, and Mr. Arnold active. He 
went up to each house the entire length of the 
court on each side and examined every door- 
plate; but not one bore the name of Gay. 

‘* How strange it is!” said Bel, feeling abso- 
lutely checkmated, when he announced this dis- 
couraging fact. ‘‘ Here are Melicent and I dy- 
ing to see each other, and only a brick wall 
between us, and yet I can’t find her.” 

‘*T will ring at every door, and rouse up some 
one in each house, till I find her, if you say so,” 
said George Arnold, willing to do any thing for 
her relief. 

‘Qh no, no!” exclaimed Bel. ‘* We should 
have the whole neighborhood in a furor in ten 
minutes, and [I should feel so ridiculous. No, 
you mustn’t do that.” 

‘<I will ask this policeman,” said he, seeing 
one at the corner; but the man only stared, and 
could give no informatien. 

‘© What shall we do now ?” asked Bel, rather 
helplessly for her, but Mr. Arnold was prompt. 

‘““It is now a little after eleven,” he said. 
“We will go back at once, take a horse-car, and 
return to Mrs. Moxon’s. You can stay there 
overnight, and find your friends to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘*T suppose that is the best thing to do,” said 
Bel. ‘*‘ How Melicent will laugh when I tell 
her!” 

And so they turned back out of the dark, si- 
lent court, making merry over their mishaps ; 
for Bel had a little spirit left in her yet to en- 
joy her adventure, in spite of Mr. Burne'’s voice, 
and in spite of the weariness that began to steal 
over her. — 

When they reached Tremont and Washington 
streets agnin, it really did not seem nearly so 
late as it did an hour before, for now the theatres 
were just out, and gay throngs of people were 
passing, carriages rolling by, and parties filling 
up the refreshment saloons. ‘They were fortu- 
nate in finding a car at once, and in getting 
seats, for it was being rapidly crowded with out- 
of-town people anxious to get home. 

‘*T wonder what car it is?” said Bel, as it 
started. ‘It has blue lights, but I forget what 
place that means, It don't make any difference, 
though, as they all pass Hollis Street.” 

As the conductor came around, making his 
way with great difficulty among his ‘‘ fares,” 
Mr. Arnold told him their destination, that he 
might be sure to stop the car, but the man 
hardly seemed to attend to him. 

‘“'You needn’t have spoken to him,” said Bel, 
with an experienced air. ‘‘ You see, he calls out 
each street as we come to it, so we shall be sure 
to hear when he says ‘ Hollis.’” 

** So he does,” said Mr. Arnold, ‘Sand I am 
glad of it, for I don't like to trust to recognizing 
the oy myself at this hour.” 

‘¢QOh, Z shall know when we come to it,” she 
replied; but she was not much help after all, 
for in one minute she was sound asleep. The 
poor girl was really tired, she had been through 
so much since sunrise that morning. Mr. Ar- 
nold was drowsy too, but he fought against it, 
and listened attentively whenever the conductor 
shouted the name of a street. Street after street 
was called, and every little while some one got 
out, but still Hollis Street was not reached. At 
last Mr. Arnold felt uneasy, and, going out on 
the platform, spoke to the conductor. He looked 
surprised. 

‘““Why,” said he, ‘‘ you ought to have got out 
at Bennet Street—that's the same thing. It 
changes its name to Hollis after crossing Wash- 
ington.” 

‘‘But the cars go directly by Hollis Street,” 
argued Mr. Arnold. 

‘‘Not ours. We used to, but now we go 
through Harrison Avenue. I am very sorry, 
Sir. We are more than half-way to Mount 
Pleasant; you had better go on to the end of 
the route and come back in the return car. We 
shall pass directly by Hollis Street then, and I'll 
promise not to forget you.” 

Mount Pleasant! Where was that? Mr. 
Arnold had not the least idea, and he could have 
lashed himself for letting such a blunder occur. 
Bel laughed when he aroused her and remorse- 
fully described the new predicament. 

‘¢ It isa night of adventures!” she said ; ‘‘ just 
one of the things it will always be fun to remem- 
ber. We might as well enjoy it in the time of 
it. Oh yes, I know where Mount Pleasant is : 
a very pretty locality. I shall take pleasure in 
showing you the environs of the city, Mr. Ar- 
nold.” es 

But when the last gay party of theatre- goers 
left the car, and they were rattling along by 
themselves, it seemed to grow all of a sudden so 
very late and lonesome. Mr. Arnold looked 
grave, and Bel felt a sense of forlornness, though 
the weirdness of the situation commended itself 
to her fancy, and she could not help wondering 
what would happen next. 
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It really seemed quite in the order of things, 
when the car stopped, to be told that it would 
not return under half an hour. The horses were 
led off, and the driver and conductor vanished 
with them. 

‘“ How bright it is!” said Mr. Arnold, raising 
a window. ‘‘The moon is up. Mount Pleas- 

* ant by moonlight! I don’t know but it is worth 
coming to see.” 

‘©T have read somewhere,” remarked Bel, 
‘‘that we never really know any scene, no mat- 
ter how familiar, until we have seen it by moon- 
light. There is such a difference in the tone of 
the lights and shades. Now see how soft and 
dreamy the shadow of that tree is. It is like a 
tree in a vision.” 

‘It is the time of restoration,” said Mr. Ar- 
nold. ‘They say that the unsparing sun would 
disintegrate and crumble the proudest towers 
and monuments, if night did not come at inter- 
vals to relieve and preserve.” 

‘‘Tet us see if it will restore us,” said Bel, 


lightly. ‘‘I have a fancy to take a little stroll 
in this lovely moonlight. It is really due to the 
occasion.” 


So they stepped out of the car, and wandered 
up and down the quiet road, looking at the pret- 
ty gardens and peaceful country houses, which 
seemed themselves to be at rest and asleep, like 
their inmates. Bel plucked a sprig of evergreen 
from a hedge for a souvenir. She had little to 
say now—it was Mr. Arnold’s turn. He felt 
that the girl’s cheerful spirits were flagging; and 
anxious to enliven her, he forsook entirely his 
usual silent habit, quoted bits of poetry, made 
witty speeches, invented odd conceits, and gave 
loose rein to fancy to while away the time, and 
succeeded so well that Bel wondered at her first 
low estimate of him, and thought to herself, con- 
cedingly, that he knew as much as any man she 
had ever met. 

The horses returned, they re-entered the car, 
and were carried rapidly back into the city, for 
they were the only passengers. The first stop 
made was at Hollis Street, and landing, they 
found themselves on the same corner where they 
had waited so long earlier in the evening. They 
walked along in front of Mrs. Moxon’s house. 
Mr. Arnold looked at his watch; it was two 
o'clock. .He was about mounting the step to 
ring the bell, but my sister detained him. 

‘*T have been thinking about it the last half 
hour,” she said, nervously, ‘‘and I am really 
afraid to let you ring that bell, Mr. Arnold. It 
is so very late, and Mrs. Moxon is very old and 
feeble, and her friends are all careful never to 
give her any shock or trouble. It would startle 


and alarm her so to be roused up at this hour I . 


am afraid it would make her ill, and if any harm 
should come to her for it I could never be happy 
again. Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Arnold ?” 

Mr. Arnold allowed the force of all that she 
urged, but could see no alternative. He thought 
of a hotel; but it would hardly be pleasant for 
Bel to present herself at one at that hour, either 
alone or under his escort. Then there was his 
boarding-house; but he had hardly made his 
landlady’s acquaintance yet, and the house was 
kept exclusively for gentlemen. Meanwhile Bel 
remained firm. ~~ 

‘‘T have made up my mind,” she said, desper- 
ately. ‘*I am going to finish the night on the 
Common! After all, whatisit? In the course 
of my life [I expect to join camping-out parties 

innumerable, to climb the Alps, to spend a week 
on the Highlands, to meet mishaps and advent- 

_ ures without end. ‘There could not be an easier 
thing than this tu begin with. It is after two 
o'clock; in four hours the sun will be up, and 
our troubles at an end. There are benches on 
the Common where we can rest. The only 
thing that embarrasses me is yourself, Mr. Ar- 
nold. It is an imposition to keep you trudging 
about with me in this way, when you might be 
comfortably asleep in your boarding-house.” 

But Mr. Arnold, who was already beginning 
to wish that he might journey through the whole 
of life with this bright little comrade, earnestly 
protested that it was no imposition, but a pleas- 
ure rather, and he would not for any thing miss 
seeing the adventure to its end. So Bel had 
her own way, as she always does, and the two 
moon-lit pilgrims turned their somewhat lagging 
steps toward the Common. 

‘¢ Ah, this is peace!”” murmured Bel, as they 
arrived there at last, and she sank down on one 
of the benches near the glimmering pond, and 
looked up at the spaces of sky through the trees. 
Mr. Arnold took a seat at her side, and drew her 
water-proof closer about her shoulders. They 
were both tired enough to enjoy the transient 
rest, part of the time in silence, and part in low- 
voiced conversation. But the quiet beauty and 
repose of the scene were soon disturbed. Bel 
discerned with a shudder two dark bodies lying 
prone and motionless beneath a tree ony a few 
teet away, homeless vagabonds, who had found 
no roof to shelter them. Some men came stroll- 
ing down the path with uncertain steps and gay, 
broken singing, returning from some late ca- 
rousal, They loitered and stared rudely at the 
lady and gentleman on the bench, and again Bel 
was struck with a sense of something familiar as 
she unwillingly regarded them. 

‘““We have seen one of those men before to- 
night,” said Mr. Arnold, after they had passed 
on. ‘It was he who helped the young lady 
from the carriage in Crescent Court.” 

Good Heavens! Did men, then, go into haunts 
of debauchery with the words ‘! Good-night, dar- 
ling,” still trembling on their lips? One did, it 
seemed, and ‘‘ Henceforth,” thought Bel, ‘‘he 
and [ are strangers !” 

Close upon the shock of this revelation a so- 
ber, respectable policeman came walking slowly 
by, and cast a look of grave scrutiny on our 
luckless pair which made Bel’s cheeks burn. As 
soon as he was out of sight she sprang up. 

“*T don’t want to stay here any longer,” she 


said, hurriedly. ‘Let us go out on the street 
again. Any thing is better than this!” 

And taking Mr. Arnold's ready arm, she 
emerged under his guidance out upon Beacon 
Street. Very grand and lofty and unapproach- 
able looked its stately mansions in the night. 
One could imagine what comfort and luxury, 
what generous hospitality and sympathy, might 
be within the walls; but it would be like storm- 
ing a fort to try to get at them. 

Bel began to think of herself pityingly. The 
pretty plume on her jaunty traveling hat droop- 
ed; her whole aspect became forlorn. She was 
terribly weary, though she would not acknowl- 
edge it. The morning before seemed ages away, 
she had done so much, been through so much, 
since then. Would she ever rest again ? 

‘‘T wish I was at home in my own little bed,” 
she thought, with real homesick longing. 

The man’s strength and cheerfulness shone 
out more and more as the woman's failed. To 
Mr. Arnold the hours seemed now too short, 
and day too near. Bel leaned dependently on 
his firm arm, and submitted to go whithersoever 
he led. ‘They wandered over the State-house hill, 
their aching feet trod Mount Vernon Street and 
Hancock, they paused in the chill shadow of the 
gloomy reservoir, and realized how a homeless 
creature feels. To amuse themselves, they made 
their conversation grotesque, imagined them- 
selves street Arabs, strolling gypsies, babes in 
the wood. The minutes glided slowly by, the 
very stars over their heads relieved each other 
on the watch, and sent new constellations out to 
look coldly down on them. They turned their 
steps again into another street, very narrow and 
long, 80 long that its perspective seemed to end 
like a needle’s point. 

‘“Why, I don’t believe I ever was on this 
street before in my life,” said Bel, wonderingly. 
‘What is it ?” 

Mr. Arnold hunted up the name on a corner— 
Myrtle Street. There was a secluded, respecta- 
ble air about it that pleased them, and not anoth- 
er wanderer but themselves abroad in it. 

‘Isn't the sky clouding over?” asked Bel, 
presently. ‘‘Suppose it should rain! Let us 
find the most protecting doorway there is, to 
have for an umbrella.” 

Some broad steps were soon decided on, with 
a covered entrance; and here Bel sat down. 

**Rain or no rain, I'm tired out,” she con- 
fessed, ‘‘and not another step do I take till 
morning. Mr. Arnold, I’m desperately hungry ; 
aren't you ?” 

‘*A little,” he acknowledged, laughingly. ‘If 
we had known we would have brought a lunch- 
basket.” 

Then Bel bethought herself of her package of 
caramels, and drawing them forth from her pock- 
et, divided them fairly; and there these two un- 
fortunates sat and merrily ate them up, on a 
stranger's dvor-step, in an unknown street of a 
labyrinthine city, at half past four in the morn- 
ing. 

After this there was a lull in the conversation, 
and when Mr. Arnold made his next remark he 
received no answer. Bel was sound asleep, 
within the shadow of the doorway, leaning 
against a pillar. He glanced at her a moment, 
and then, resting his head on his hands, he be- 
gan to wonder if this George Armold and the 
one of twenty-four hours before were the same 
person; life had blossomed out into something 
so new and strange since then. 

He watched and waited there, alone with his 
thoughts, while the slow moments dragged along, 
watched and waited, until at last the gray light 
of dawn crept up the east. And now he heard 
the far-off street cars’ subdued sound, the milk- 
men’s wagons began to rattle, and two or three 
early boys, with unwashed faces, came whistling 
by. The sky grew momently brighter; it was 
time to awaken Bel. 

‘‘ Dear me!” she exclaimed, starting up as 
vivaciously as if she had never been sleepy at all. 
‘* Day has come, hasn’t it! How thanktul I am! 
And now let us go to Crescent Court at once.” 

They made their way cautiously and safely, 
taking the right streets and the right turns this 
time, and in fifteen minutes found themselves 
once more in the court, which was waking up. 
Windows and doors were beginning to open, and 
a few house-maids with unkempt hair were al- 
ready out sweeping the pavements. Of one of 
these Mr. Arnold made inquiries. 

‘* And sure you've come to the right place,” 
she said; ‘‘this is the house himself lives in. 
Is this the young lady Miss Melicent ud be ex- 

tin’ ?” 

‘* But the name of Darrow is on this door,” 
said Mr. Arnold, hesitating. 

** Indeed and it is; but they'll change the 
platter to-day.” 

‘*Oh, do let me go to Melicent this minute,” 
said Bel, eagerly. ‘‘ Which isherroom? ‘Third 
story, front? ‘Then Ill run right up. Mr. Ar- 
nold, you have been a friend in need; I never 
can forget your kindness. Docallsoon. Good- 
morning.” 

And away she flew up the stairs, leaving poor 
Mr. Arnold te make his lonely way to his board- 
ing-house, where it is to be hoped he got a good 
hot breakfast and a chance to rest. 

But Bel burst in upon Melicent, who lay dream- 
ing among her pillows, and awoke her to such a 
hugging and kissing as only girl friends can in- 
dulge in. 

‘* Such a time as I have had finding you!” she 
exclaimed, laughing and crying in one breath. 

‘** Why, when did you come ?” asked Melicent, 
in amazement. ‘‘ Father and I went down to 
the dépdt to meet you last night, and watched 
every one that got off the train. I was so disap- 
pointed when you didn’t come! We got home 
by ten o'clock, and I went straight to bed. Have 
you just come in an early morning train? You 
must have been traveling half the night.” 

‘*T have been traveling a// night!” said Bel, 
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with a tragic air; and sitting down on the bed- 
side, she told the story of all her adventures 
through, to which Melicent listened with alter- 
nate shouts of laughter and bursts of sympathy. 

‘“*T never heard any thing like it in all my 
life; never, never!” she exclaimed. ‘* What 
will poor dear Aunt Moxon say? Her favorite 
George Arnold too. I've not seen him yet; is 
he nice ?” 

‘*Nice! He’s perfectly splendid!” said Bel, 
enthusiastically. 

‘* Aha!” cried Melicent, with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘sets the wind in that 
quarter ?” 


Well, my story is done. I only undertook to 
tell how Bel got lost in Boston, you know. 
That was—let me see—three, four years ago, 
and she is Mrs. George Arnold now. Her hus- 
band is talking of buying a house, but they can 
hardly decide whether to purchase on Myrtle 
Street or out at Mount Pleasant. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EST POINT is one of the most attractive 

of our summer resorts. It is not merely 
because its surroundings are delightful, situated 
as it is in the midst of picturesque mountain 
scenery, with one of the most charming rivers 
in the world flowing through the hills; but here 


‘are located the young cadets in whom are cen- 


tred the proud and anxious thoughts of many 
parents, sisters, and friends. The discipline to 
which the cadet is subjected in the Military 
Academy is exact and rigid; but during the 
summer-time, when the annual June examina- 
tion is ended and cdmnp life has commenced, 
more recreation is allowed than at other sea- 
sons. The hotels are crowded with visitors, 
and the cadets see and enjoy much of the out- 
side social life. They are released from severe 
duty during the latter part of the day and even- 
ing, and indulge in visits, walks, excursions 
and the ever-exciting ‘‘hops.”’ Hence it is that 
summer visitors from all parte of the country 
flock to West Point. 

No candidate for cadetship is received under 
seventeen or over twenty-one years of age, ex- 
cept in a few extraordinary cases, where they are 
eligible up to the age of twenty-four. The aca- 
demic course consists of four years, which are 
devoted to the thorough study of important 
branches. During all this time the cadet is ex- 
pected to be obedient to the minutest require- 
ment of the Code of Regulations.. Demerit 
marks are given for what might seem trifling 
causes; but the rules for the promotion of or- 
der and personal cleanliness and neatness are 
very strict, and it is by them that habits are form- 
ed which are exceedingly useful through life. 
If the collar is not neatly put on, the shoes 
not properly blacked, the hair too long, or the 
bedroom not in the pean order, the de- 
linquent receives a demerit mark. How fortu- 
nate it would be if some, not cadets, could be 
forced into habits of neatness by demerit marks 
of some kind! A Dn school was first es- 
tablished at West Point in the year 1704, although 
for some years previously the matter had been 
under consideration. It was not, however, un- 
til 1802 that arrangements were made for estab- 
lishing a proper military academy upon a firm 
foundation, and for years afterward it maintain- 
ed only a feeble existence. About 1812 the im- 
portance of the matter began to be generally 
recognized, and Congress ed an act author- 
izing the establishment of the academy at West 
Point upon its present broad foundation. 





ous Branch is now called the Summer Capi- 
tal. It has seventeen hotels, and is lighted y 

as. Some of the hotels charge only eight dol- 
ars a day for board! 





Buffalo has one smart woman. She has this 
year raised $2500 worth of strawberries from 
two acres of ground. He who has done better 
Dae appropriately mention the fact to the 
public. 





Are laws inoperative at the sea-side and at 
fashionable watering -places? Otherwise, how 
is it that it seems to be no offense against the 
law to keep a gambling-house at some of our 
most frequented summer resorts ? 





A score or more of publishers—American and 
English—have sent letters to Dr. Livingstone, 
offering to issue the record of his last explora- 
tions. The doctor may make his fortune yet. 





If the ordinary murderer is worthy of death, 
what penalty can be severe enough for a wretch 
who builds a barricade in front of an express 
train containing a thousand sengers? Yet 
this crime was committed in Dlinois not long 
ago. Had it not been for the instantaneous ac- 
toni of the air brakes, one of the most awful of 
railroad disasters would have followed. Such 
pone murderers should be properly cared 
or. 





The new building of the Brooklyn Orphan 
Asylum now contains about 170 children. The 
asylum building cost $210,000, exclusive of the 
lot. Water is carried to every floor, as is also 

. Steam is used for heating it in winter. It 
is one of the handsomest institutions of the kind 
in the country, and the whole arrangements are 
most comfortable and convenient. 





In detailing his observations while watching 
the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, Professor Pal- 
mieri said: ‘‘I have analyzed the smoke which 
rises above the lava, and have been well roasted, 
but I discovered that it is soluble in salt-water.’ 
From this he inferred that at the depths of the 
volcano there was a communication between the 
sea and the fire during the terrible convulsions. 





A resident medical officer is required for the 
Birmingham and Midland Hospital, England. It 
has been decided that lady Pecans may Offer 
themselves as candidates. This is the first ap- 

intment of the kind that has been opened to 
fadies in that country. 





An innocent traveler who has just ‘“‘done” 
Paris’ for the first time says the Parisians are 
the most sensitive people in the world, In 


proof whereof he says he gave a waiter six- 
pence, saying, ‘‘There’s something to have a 
glass with, old fellow.”? Upon which the wait- 
er turned up his eyes, exclaiming, ‘‘To drink— 
never !’’ and placing his hand on Kis h burst 
into tears, and with broken accents falte 
‘No, Sir; it shall be for my poor mother!’ 





Tll-fated Persia continues in unabated distress, 
resulting from the long-continued famine. Ap- 
8 for help baye been made to the benevolent 

n this country. 





The almond-tree seems to flourish in prolific 
California, if the story of one cultivator is true. 
He asserts that he has seven thousand aimond- 
trees under cultivation now, and will transplant 
thirty thousand more thie year! He estimates 
from forty to sixty pounds of soft-shelled al- 
monds to each tree, from which a good income 
can be derived. The story isa big one; but then 
California is a big State. 





The explorations of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey will this year embrace a part of our 
‘* National Park,’? which has been reserved by 
Congress as a public pleasure-ground—a park of 
three thousand square miles, containing some of 
the finest scenery in the world. 





It was so hot in New Hampshire not long ago 
that the lioness and baby lion belonging to a 
traveling menagerie died from excessive heat. 
The polar bear seemed utterly prostrated, but 
he managed to survive. 
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There was one pretty tableau on the stage of 
the Boston Jubilee. Madame Leutner had sung 
an aria from ‘‘ Martha’’ to the accompaniment 
of the Prussian band. It was enthusiastically 
encored, and she Pree peered pave the ‘‘Star- 
8 angled Banner”’ in very good English. Imme- 
diately a large basket of flowers was seen at her 
feet, and a ring of jubilant applause filled the 
house. Herr Saro was leaving the stage, but 
Madame Leutner caught his hand and efual- 
ly drew him back to share the honors with her. 

he whole thing was beautifully done. 








A visitor to some of the wretched dens in the 
Fourth Ward of this city recently entered into 
conversation with a little girl about seven years 
old whom he found eagerly searching a garbage: 
barrel for morsels of refuse food which even the 
homeless dogs had left for something more taste- 
ful, and was told that she had had nothing to eat 
for two days beyond what she had thus found. 
‘‘My mother is over at the Island, and my fa- 
ther has been drinking with another woman 
down in that basement,”’ she said. 

‘‘But have you no home?” 

“No, Sir. Father did not pay up the lodging- 
money on Saturday night, so I was turned out 
in the street.’ 

‘* Where did you sleep then »”” 

‘Behind that corner soda-water fountain at 
the foot of the street, till about four o'clock, 
when the ‘ boss’ came and pulled me out.”” 

Such is the life of some of the poor children 
of our city. 

“Cottage” trunks is the appropriate term 
now applied to the huge affairs which conveya . 
lady’s wardrobe to and from the fashionable 
watering-places of our country. A few days ago 
twenty of these mammoth vehicles were count- 
ed in transitu, all directed to a New York lady 
who is spending the season at Newport. No 
wonder summer recreation is fatiguing ! 





The Sacramento Union states that San Fran- 
cisco received last year from Los Angeles or- 
chards 1,739,000 oranges. This year the reccipts 
were 4,000,000 up to the 26th of June, and the 
supply pretty well exhausted. Besides these 
there were 5,000,000 received from South Seca 
Islands and coast ports south of the Guif of 
California. — 





The “City Fathers’? of Newport have ae 
priated $3000 toward watering the principal 
streets and avenucs. 


The hotels at Long Branch are all See 
with fire-extinguishers. How about the hotels 
at Saratoga ? 


In New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Cin- 
cinnati the reading-rooms of the principal pub- 
lic libraries are now open on Sunday. There is 
still a t diversity of opinion among good 

eople in rd to the e iency of thus open- 

ng the reading-rooms. It is a matter which 
should be viewed from all sides, in the light of 
existing facts, and with unprejudiced minds. 
Tho recent report of Mr. William F. Poole, li- 
brarian, to the trustees of the Cincinnati Public 
Library, contains the following statement: 


“Tt is a noticeable fact that many of that clase of 
young men who have strolled about the streets on 

agen and spent the day in a less profitable manner, 
are habitually frequenting the rooms and spending a 
portion of the day in reading. The deportment of 
readers on Sunday has been unexceptionable, and the 
rooms have been as still and orderly as on secular da 
While some readers have called for religions books, 
the other classes of reading arte for have, in the 
main, been instructive and profitable. An experiment 
which was commenced here some sixteen months ago 
with forebodings in the minds of some excellent peo- 
ple has, by common consent, been acknowledged a 
success, and has instrumental in forming public 
opinion on the subject.” 








The child violinist who performed at the Bos- 
ton Jubilee was a five-year-old boy from Brook- 
lyn, named Josie Lambert. His performances 
were very creditable, though his appearance in 
the Jubilee programme was criticised. 





‘“ Alfalfa,”’ or Chili clover, has been introduced 
into California. It is remarkable for its Juxuri- 
ant ome and extraordinary ability to with- 
stand drought. 


All do not know that lemons sprinkled with 
loaf-sugar almost completely allay feverish 
thirst. eThey are invaluable in the sick-room. 
Invalids affected with feverishness can safely 
consume two or three lemons a day. A lemon 
or two thus taken at ‘‘ tea-time’’ is recommend- 
ed as an entire substitute for the ordinary sup- 
per of summer, and will often induce a comfort- 
able sleep through the night, and give a good 
appetite for breakfast, 





- with basque, trimmed with a wide 


pleating surmounted-by bias folds. 


POR THE UGLY GIRLS. 


Ladies’ Summer Dresses, Figs. 1-7. 


Fig. 1.—Double skirt of blue and white 
striped foulard, the over-skirt being trimmed 
with a gathered flounce of the material sur- 
mounted by folds, and the under-skirt plain. 
Blue silk jacket, trimmed with white lace, with 
two long tabs, separated in the back, and 
caught together at the bottom with a white 
lace bow. White chip hat, trimmed with pink 
roses and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—White piqué dress, with double 
skirt and basque, trimmed with kilt pleating 
and folds of the material, and needle-work 
edging. White straw bonnet, with blew ancien 
strings, feather, and aigrette. 

Fig. 3.—Lavender poplin skirt and polonaise, 
trimmed with pleating and folds of the mate- 
rial. ‘Ihe polonaise has wide revers in front, 
disclosing an embroidered chemisette. Lay- 
ender crape bonnet, with pale 
pink flowers and lavender tulle 
strings. 

Vig. 4.—Ecru batiste dress, 
trimmed with pleated flounces 
and folds. Black silk jacket with 
revers, open in front, and fastened 
with a large écru bow. Black 
and white Neapolitan hat, with 
écru ribbons, black velvet bands, 
and pink roses. 

Fig. 5.— Pearl gray pongee 
skirt, trimmed en tabier with 
kilt pleatings and embroidered 
folds, which extend around the 
bottom. Vest-polonaise of the 
Same material, trimmed with kilt 


The skirt of the polonaise opens 

wide in front, and is draped far 

back. so as to show the tablier. 
Fig. 6. —Black grenadine dress 


flounce of the material headed 
with a double ruche of broad 
black lace, divided by a green 
silk band, and loops of green rib- 
bon. ‘The basque is edged with 
wide black silk fringe. Green rib- 
bon and wild flowers in the hair. 
Fig. 7.—Vert-de-gris silk dress 
with double skirt and basque- 
waist. The under-skirt is trim- 
med with a wide kilt pleating, 
edged on each side with a fold 
and pleated frill, set on a quar- 
ter of a yard from the bottom. 
The over-skirt is edged with a 
gathered flounce, and draped with 
bows of a darker shade than the 
dress. Crape hat of the same 
shade as the dress, trimmed with | 
ribbon and feathers of a darker 
shade, and white lace veil. 
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No. IX. 


S there such a being existing as 
a hopelessly homely woman ? 
In the light of modern appliances 
study the faces and figares on # 
journey from the sea-board to 
the interior of the States, and con- 
fess that the number of repellant 
and fatally ugly women is few. 
On the railway I often amuse my- 
self, in default of better things, 
by considering how the unlimited 
command of cosmetics and hy- | 
gienic routine, besides correct - 
taste in dress, would transform 
the common-looking women onc | 
sees into charming and even 
striking personages. In most of 
these cases all that is wanting 1s 
strength of expression and a clear 
complexion, two things with 
which no woman can be abso- 
lutely unattractive. The one is 
the sign of mental, the other of 
physical health, and no wonder 
nature makes them winning. ‘T’o 
show what I mean, let us dissect 
some common faults and mention 
their antidotes. Nothing is more 
delightful than pulling our neigh- 
bors to pieces, especially when, 
as now, a just motive can be 
urged for it. 

Christiana is over thirty—no 
reason in the least why she should 
not be as admired as a three days’ 
rose, for the most beautiful wom- 
an I ever was infatuated with was 
over sixty. Yet nobody thinks 
of Christiana’s looks, for the sim- 
ple reason that she has given them up herself— 
thinks her unrefined skin can not be improved, 
vor the stiff, high carriage of her shoulders be 
droyped. ‘The depth of her eyes and her real- 
ly good color suffer in eompany of these de- 
fects. To judge how the remedies must be ap- 
plied we must scrutinize her entire mode of liv- 
ing. Sunrise, in January or June, and she is 
not up! This will never serve our candidate 
for beauty. ‘The first rays of the sun, the puri- 
ty of early air, have as admirable an effect on 
the complexion as the noon rays on the webs of 
linen in the bleaching ground. By all means, 
if you must rob daylight for sleep, take the 
hours from ten to three, but see the fires in 
the east from out-of-doors, even if your head 
touched the pillow only two hours before. I 
don’t believe in any special morality in getting 
up early, but mention it for its local effects 
on nerves and circulation of the blood. There 
is a tonic in the dew-cool air, a lingering of 


night’s romance that stirs while it soothes the 
blood like a fine magnetic hand, But getting up 
and staying in the house won’t improve one’s 
complexion. How much of her rose-and-lily 
face the English peasant woman owes to her 
walk to the reaping-field at daybreak is well 
known. From the first soft days of February 
and March there is nothing to hinder Christiana 
from reading her prayer-book or morning paper 
on the porch in sunlight, if she chooses, rather 
than to rake the dead leaves from the grass, 
sweep the steps, or do something to stir her lag- 
gard blood. If it is cold, let her plant herself 
at the sunniest window, sew, run her machine, 
lounge, and eat there, till she is no more afraid 
of sunshine than she is of any other blood rela- 
tion. Qur women want to copy French sense, 
and sit in the balconies and parks to do their 
work. When they lose the detestable vice of 
self-consciousness that saps American well-doing 
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thing more than mere warming through, and 
n great deal less than crisping. Now let at 
least a quarter of a pound of this browned and 
fragrant sacrifice be cut for this young woman— 
better if she eats half a pound—to be converted 
into Christian good humor and energetic work 
in the course of the day. One, two, three, four 
slices of fried potato withered in fat! And this 
is what some people call nourishment! ‘Iwo 
baked potatoes of unimpeachable quality—poor 
potatoes are poison—and let each be the size of 
her small fist. Where are the tomatoes, the 
celery, the artichokes, salads, and sauces? She 
has tomatoes, three bits in a tiny saucerette, as 
if it held some East Indian condiment. ‘There 
ought to be a saucer piled with them, or some 
savory vegetable delicately cooked ; for break fast 
ought to be next to the heartiest meal of the day. 
Take away that thin slip of toast; it makes one 
turn invalid to see it. What do you call this 
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found in it recommend it to any breakfast fancier. 
There is no use aiming at fine-grained complex- 
ions without the constant use of coarse bread at 
every meal. A slice of Graham bread at break- 
fast will not counteract the evil tendencies of in- 
correct diet the rest of the day. When you get 
your coarse bread, two or three large slices will 
not be.too much at a meal. Such ought to be 
the breakfast of a young lady who wishes to have 
roundness of contour, unfailing spirits, and self- 
command, ready strength for walking, working, 
or study. Brain-work takes food as much as 
bodily labor. Between Mrs. O'Flaherty in the 
laundry and the faithful editor of a newspaper, 
it is probable that the former has by far the easi- 
est time of it, and uses less strength. It is by 
such hearty feeding that the women worth any 
thing are built and sustained. It is so that sing- 
ers and dancers eat, and lady lecturers and au- 
thors — Grisi and Jenny Lind, Mrs. Kemble 
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in all ways, they will be able to live at their case- 
ments, sewing, singing, reading, as thoughtless 
and unnoticed as the white doves soaring above 
them where the sunshine is widest. It is matter 
of custom merely. 

But Christiana’s breakfast 1s ready by this 
time, and we will see what she eats. Coffee: 
well, housekeepers buy the ready ground coffee 
now, and it is mixed trash, wanting the hearti- 
ness of a good pure cup, but no great harm at 
worst. Meat: do you call that bit the width of 
two fingers, crisped, greased at one end, raw 
and bleeding at the other, fit sustenance for a 
woman who is to grow, work, walk, dance, and 
sing to-day? She is made to live on neither 
leather nor raw meat. Just cook a slice of thick 
beefsteak as quickly as possible till the color is 
changed all the way through without drying 
any of the juice. The albumen of the blood 
must be coagulated before meat is fit for hu- 
man stomachs, and proper cooking means some- 
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gray, broad-celled, pallid stuff? Bread, good 
yeast bread? If there is any thing intolerable 
as food it is what the makers of it commonly 
call good home-made bread. It is mealy, or 
bitter, or gray and coarse-grained, sad-look- 
ing, with white crust, looking as if -the own- 
ers were too poor to afford fire enough to 
bake it thoroughly. Give me poor bread, and 
I can eat it in a spirit of forbearance; but 
this domestic hypocrisy of good bread libels 
the wheat that made it, and arraigns the taste 
of those who pass it for such. But were it ever 
so good, there is something better yet, the crisp, 
unbolted cake that lingers with nutty richness 
on the palate, once eating which will wean one 
from the impoverished gentility of white bread 
forever. It is not urged on the score of be- 
ing wholesome merely. The cry of ‘health- 
ful food” invariably suggests something which 
doesn’t taste good, the phrase has been so abused. 
But the strength and richness and coloring to be 
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and Ristori. Mrs. Edwards, the novelist, and 
with her nearly every writer of note at this day, 
are well-nourished women, whose appetites 


would embarrass the candy-loving sylphs whose. 


usefulness amounts to nothing more than that of 
cheap porcelain. Women exercise little, and, 
of course, eat little; so in the end they can do 
nothing, because they are not sufficiently fed. 
There is no grossness in eating largely if one 
works well enough .to consume the strength af- 
forded. The best engines are best fed. Theo 
grossness lies in eating and being idle. A wom- 
an who limits her exertions to a walk round the 
squares daily may confine herself to a slice of 
toast and strip of meat. She will grow thin and 
watery-looking, nervous and ‘‘high-strung,” to 
pay for it, too. If you would know what charm 
there is in womanhood, go among the girls 
broaght up in villages along the coast. The 
well-poised shoulders that have a will of their 
own, the round arms and necks, the profusion 
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nerve combined in | Women wear corsets, and can not exist without 
the idea of walking | them, when the demand for aid to the relaxed 
rooping figures, the | muscles of the hips and back is far more imper- 
h of, come from one | ative. The means are very simple: a bandage 
Their muscles are | of linen toweling, soft and cool, buckled, tied, 
hem erect, and their | or pinned, only as tight as will be comfortable, 


such play to so many muscles at once. A wom- | manager of a theatre to put out his chandeliers 
an ought to be as lithe from head to heel as 2 in order to save expense, and at the same time 
willow wand, not for the sake of beauty only, | lessen his receipts. 

but for the varied duties and functions she must| ‘The Parisian toilettes are indescribable and 
perform. How dextrously Nature inserts the |inimitable ; indeed, they defy imitation by the 
reward of beauty before the self-denials needed |number and variety of combinations of ¢olors 


of shades which they introduce into the trim- 
mings of dresses. The dresses of the present 
time seem, indeed, to be the work of great col- 
orists rather than of mantua-makers; and if 
Kugene Delacroix were alive, one would sus- 
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and so arranged as to relieve every muscle that 
feels fatigue. ‘This is worth all the manufactured 
appliances in the market, and its prompt use 
averts a hundred distressing consequences. At 
the first approach of debility these girdles should 
be worn, as they have been from ancient times 
among Greek and Jewish women. It is not 
sure that their office of prevention is not more 
essential than that of cure. Corsets are an 
abomination, for they interfere with flexibility, 
and so with that constant exercise of the trunk 
muscles which alone can keep them in tone— 
keep them from degeneration and atrophy. As 
to the muscles of back and abdomen affected by 
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the girdle, a degree of support just sufficien .o 
encourage them to their work, and prevent their 
giving it up in fatigue and despair, will do good, 
for it will exercise, and so strengthen them. <A 
bandage tighter than needed for this will do 
harm, not only by keeping the muscles idle, 
and so weakening them, but by compressing the 
abdominal viscera, and thus producing numer- 
ous evils. 

It would be an artistic feat to take Christiana 
through a course of baths, sun-sittings, open air 
walks, and diet, to show her to herself. The 
oleander glow on firm cheeks, the eye of light, 
the tread of Diana, the buoyancy of body that 
fosters buoyancy of mind and spirits, would please 
her with herself. There is a game children play 
called ‘‘ wring the towel,” in which two clasp 
hands and whirl their arms over their heads 
without loosing hold, that every woman ought 
to practice to keep her muscles flexible. Hardly 
any exercise could be devised which would give 


to gain health! 
never is unbeautiful. She is full of life, and 
this vivacity shines in her face and manner, while 
her magnetism attracts every creature that comes 
within the sphere of its influence. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own Corresponpent. | 
HOSE who have the convenient habit of 


judging from the surface of things, rather 
than take the trouble of going to the bottom of 


them, are saddened or shocked, according to 
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their disposition, at tne prodigious activity that 
prevails in the manufacture of Juxuries. ‘Never 
did France fabricate more beautiful stuffs ; never 
did she invent such ingenious and attractive ar- 
ticles ; never were the races so thronged to over- 
flowing; and never were the dresses so rich and 
novel as now. And therefore many exclaim, 
** What an incorrigible nation! Not even the 
frightful calamities of the country can persuade 
it to renounce its extravagance and luxury.” 
Alas! if France should renounce luxury, she 
would be ruined. Worse than that, she could 
not even keep her engagements. ‘Those who 
preach self-denial and simplicity too easily forget 
that the late war, so injudiciously undertaken 
by the last Napoleon, cost ten milliards of francs, 
if not more, and that the manufacture of arti- 
cles of taste, which is our specialty, can alone 
enable us to pay off our debts and provide for 
the future. To preach economy, therefore, is 
about as far-sighted as it would be to advise the 


A thoroughly healthy woman | and forms. 
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It can hardly be imagined. how 
many metamorphoses a single garment may be 
made capable of—for instance, the polonaise. 
It is said that every body wears polonaises, and 
that nothing else is worn. This is true; but 
any one who should thence conclude that there 
was uniformity in dress would be strangely mis- 
taken. One polonaise differs from another as 
completely as if they were two distinct kinds of 
garments; the trimming, the arrangement of 
the pleats, the shape of the breadths—every 
thing changes with each fabric and each dress. 
Though wearing summer dresses, we are al- 
ready preparing those for autumn, and the great- 
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est activity is visible in this direction. I will 
describe one of the most beautiful of these 
dresses, which is to be sent next month to a 
chfiteau where a large and fashionable company 
will be assembled from August to November. 
Skirt of olive green faye, trimmed with a wide 
flounce cut on each edge in moderately deep 
scallops. This flounce is lined with pink, edged 
with a pink ribbon, and pleated; in the middle 
of each pleat is set a cluster of flowers, em- 
broidered in several shades of pink and olive, 
the latter being lighter than the material of the 
skirt. Polonaise of the same faye, lined with 
pink, with pink revers extending from the throat 
to the bottom. ‘These revers are embroidered 
in several shades of pink alone. Similar revers 
are on the sleeves. ‘The revers are edged all 
around with an olive ruche, underneath which 
is a pink ruche, the latter resting on the olive 
polonaise. Both ruches are fringed on the edges. 
Fringed ruches are beautiful through the variety 
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pect him of having been called in consultation 
over the marvels that emanate from the shops 
of Paris. 

[ will describe another dress destined for the 
same chateau, though I really fear that my 
readers will scarce credit the description, so im- 
probable does it appear. Skirt of ancien violet 
—that is, pale, faded-looking, and almost pink 
—with a wide flounce, set on with a heading, 
edged on each side with a maize piping. Over- 
skirt of extremely pale gray challie, trimmed 
with point d’Alengon lace of a rusty white. 
Casaque waist with basques of ancien blue faye, 
trimmed with the same point d’Alencon lace, 
From the description this would appear abso- 
lutely extravagant; on the con- 
trary, the effect is singularly rich 
and soft. It is important to say 
that the ancien tints are never 
pure colors, but are compounded 
of several shades; for instance, 
the ancien violet has a reddish 
tinge, and the ancien blue is a 
sort of pale bluish-gray. The 
combination which I have de- 
scribed is audacious, but success 
justifies every thing, and the dress 
is entirely original. I forgot to 
say that the lace trimming of the 
over-skirt and waist was sur- 
mounted by a maize piping like 
that on the over-skirt, and which 
served to harmonize this com- 
posite toilette, 

Dresses of a mixture of blue 
and lavender are also in prepara- 
tion. ‘The last color is reserved 
for the trimmings and lining of 
the polonaise, which is draped so 
is to show the lining negligent- 
ly. The tendency of the present 
fashion, we should remark, by- 
the-way, is to throw all trim- 
mings backward. On meeting 
a lady, you think her simply 
dressed; she turns around, and, 
presto! there is a change of scene, 
and you stand amazed before the 
profusion of bows of ribbon, 
clouds of lace, and cascades of 
notched and fringed trimmings 
which cover the back of the dress 
from the middle of the waist 
downward. 

The following dress, which is 
being made for the fall, will give 
an idea of this style: Skirt of 
lilac faye, embroidered with clus- 
ters of white lilacs and green 
leaves. Polonaise of white faye, 
richly embroidered with clusters 
of lilae lilacs, and trimmed with 
lilac and green ruches and lilac 
lace, 


The colors preferred for au- 
tumn will be green bronze and 
brown bronze. For embroidery 
silk, rather coarse round cord or 
flat checked soutache will be 
used. On dark colors the em- 
broidery will be black. The wrap- 
ping most in vogue will be the 
dolman, not uniform, but varied 
in form; the peplum dolman, 
with points on the sides, the flat 
dolman, and the dolman with 
pleats in the middle of the back, 
all of green bronze, brown bronze, 
or very dark olive, The sleeves 
: of the dolman are extremely 

large, and generally cut in points 
i] like Chinese sleeves. Velvet 

{|  mantelets are also in preparation. 
Fancy the little old-fashioned 
mantelet, rounded behind, and 
with short square ends in front; 
this mantelet is slashed from the 
bottom to the middle of the back, 
and trimmed with very wide black 
‘lace, closely gathered. A spiral 
coil of black lace extends from 
the neck to the opening in the 
back, widening gradually to the 
bottom. Undereach curve of the 
lace is set a bow of black faye 
with very short ends. A similar 
larger bow, with long ends, set 
in a belt underneath, comes just 
at the top of the opening in the 
back of the mantelet. 

- Belt buckles are again in fash- 
ion. They are large, oval, and 
curved, somewhat resembling 
harness buckles, ‘They are worn with chate- 
laines, and are gold, enameled, silver, or silver 
gilt, and are not only fastened in front, but also 
at the side, in the middle of a bow. These 
buckles are very large, and on a slender person 
occupy a large part-of the front of the waist. 

Bonnets are more and more casques, toques, 
and Marie Antoinette coiffures, and less and 
less bonnets. ‘This one is composed of a wil- 
derness of puffs, ruches, bows, flowers, and 
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‘feathers, in which it is impossible to discover 


any shape whatever; that towers high above 
the forehead ; and the other covers neither the 
head nor the ears. Whether the weather is 
freezing or scorching matters little, the shape 
of the bonnets undergoes no change on that 
account. A few daring spirits took it into their 
heads lately at the races to discard the bonnet 
entirely in favor of the mantilla of black or 
colored lace trimmed with flowers, but their 
example found few followers. Little crinoline 
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is worn, or rather it is very small, for every lady 
has her miniature crinoline—nothing in front, 
little on the bottom, and a great deal in the 
back: such is the description of crinoline in 
the year 1872. This result is obtained by sus- 
pending the bottom of a very narrow crinoline to 
a number of broad bands fastened to a belt. To 
this arrangement is fitted a voluminous tournure. 
No change is foreseen in this fashion, not even 
for the winter. 7” 

A garment on which the Parisian modistes 
count much for the coming season is the cloth 
redingote—the genuine redingote, long, flat, and 
with no trimming but a passementerie cable cord. 
They are cut in one piece like the princesse 
dresses of a few years ago, and three small 
capes are added, calling to mind the carrick. 
Two buttons in the back mark the limits of the 
waist. The redingote is buttoned in front to the 
waist, and is left half open from there to the bot- 
tom. This garment will be generally of maroon 
or slate gray cloth. | secct 

One of the prettiest fall wrappings is of bronze 
brown cloth. ‘he fronts simulate sleeves, and 
each half of the back is finished with a very long 
tab cut in a point and trimmed with fringe. 
These tabs are knotted together in a simple bow 
without ends, and take the place of a basque. 

I have just seen in preparation a cloak—a real 
cloak, large, full, and enveloping the wearer, 
yet tight-fitting in the back—which is trimmed 
quite elaborately with passementerie. The cloak 
is adjusted at the waist by a belt which ex- 
tends from the back, and is flowing from the 
waist downward in front. It is made of iron 
gray cloth, trimmed with woolen passementerie 
of the same shade. 

In view of the prevailing fashion of polonaises, 
a kind of black lace, sold by the yard, and call- 
ed Laize lace, has been manufactured, from 
which these garments are cut. ‘This lace, which 
is a yard and a quarter wide, is very costly, but 
makes superb polonaises, which will be worn 
over high or low silk dresses to dinners, recep- 
tions, etc., in the fall and winter. They are 
often worn over black silk dresses, and are 


. draped with pink, blue, or violet scarfs. 


EMMELINE RaYMOND. 
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RELICS. 


Snort the door closely, let no passer-by 
Our task o’erlook; ‘tis only you and I 
Who care with rev’rent hands to lay aside 
These simple relics of the child that died. 


Within this casket lay them one by one, 

Nor let us wees linger when ’tis done; 
Such tears might breed repining: ‘tis not ours 
To grudge the Lord the gath’ring of His flowers. 


They are all here: the toys that she loved best ; 
The little pillow that her soft cheek pressed ; 
Her pictured books, defaced with frequent toach 
Of tiny hands that prized them overmuch; 


A tattered leaf, with verses of a hymn— 
Nay, do thou fold it, for my sight grows dim. 
It seems but now she spelled it at my knee, 
‘* Nearer to God,” and asked how that could be. 


I see again the look that sought the skies, 
The earnest wonder in the pure blue eyes, 
As the rapt ear my meaning faintly caught, 
Though scarcely comprehending all I taught. 


She hath these mysteries solved in soaring there ; 
And we, too, have drawn nearer than we were, 
Strengthened by faith that heeds nor let nor stay, 
Since those child-footsteps trod the narrow way. 





(Continued from No. 29, page 484.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuon or “Tae Lovers or Arpen,” “Lapy Aun- 
LEY's SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XVIII. | 
MR. WALGRAVE I8 TRANSLATED. 


Att through the long dead hours of the night, 
and after the cheerless winter morning had crept 
in through the close-drawn Venetians, Hubert 
Walgrave sat alone in the dainty little drawing- 
room, littered with the things he had bought for 
Grace Redmayne, gay with hot-house flowers that 
languished in the close atmosphere, fairy roses 
and waxen camellias, which her hands were to 
have tended. 

She lay up stairs, in the pretty white-draperied 

bed-chamber that was to have been her own—lay 
with her hands folded on her breast, more lovely 
than he could have supposed it possible for death 
to be. The two servant-maids, and a weird old 
woman who came he knew not whence, had sum- 
moned him to see her, when their dismal office 
had been done; and he had stood alone by the 
white bed, looking down at her, tearless—with a 
countenance that seemed more rigid than her 
own. 
He staid there for a long time—knelt down 
and tried to fashion a prayer, but could not; he 
had not command enough over himself to shape 
thoughts or words into any given form. There 
was a confusion in his mind which in all his 
life had never before oppressed him. Once he 
bent over the cold hands, and covered them with 
passionate kisses. : 

‘* My angel, my dove, come back to me!” he 
cried. ‘I will not believe that you are dead.” 

But that awful coldness, that utter stillness, 
gave him an agony that was more than he could 
endure. He turned away, and went back to the 
room below, where he sat alone till morning, with 
scarcely a change of posture, thinking of what he 
had done. 
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To say that if he could have brought her back 
to life he would have married her—would have 
flung every hope of worldly advancement, every 
consideration for the prejudices of mankind, to 
the winds—is to say very little. Looking back 
now at his conduct in the light of this calamity, 
he wondered how he could ever have counted the 
cost of any sacrifice that he might be called on to 
make for Grace Redmayne. 

**T loved her with all my heart and soul,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘as I never loved before, as I 
never can hope to love again. What more had 
I to consider? The loss of a fortune—a wife's 
fortune? What! am I such a sordid wretch as 
to hold that worth the cost of a wrong done to 
her? But, O God, how could I think that I 
should killher? I meant to be so true and loyal 
to her. I meant to make her life so bright.” 

He looked round at the scattered silken stuffs, 
lying in a heap on the floor as he had kicked 
them aside when Grace fell—the flowers and 
glove-boxes, and fans and scent-bottles; looked 
at them with a bitter laugh. 

‘*T have been taught that women only care for 
these things,” he said to himself; ‘‘and yet a 
few heartless words of mine killed her.” 

He thought of all his plans, which had seemed 
to him so reasonable, so generous even, in regard 
to Grace: this dainty suburban home, an orderly 
little establishment; no stint of any thing that 
makes life pleasant; a carriage, perhaps, for his 
darling. His professional income was increasing 
daily ; he saw himself on the high-road to distinc- 
tion, and could afford to regulate his life upon a 
liberal scale. 

And for his marriage with Augusta Vallory? 
That was not to be given up—only deferred for 
an indefinite period; and when it did take place 
it would be like some royal marriages on record, 
a ceremonial political alliance, which would leave 
his heart free for Grace. , 

But she was gone, and he felt himself som 
thing worse than a murderer. 


_ There was an inquest next day, an unspeak- 
able horror to Hubert Walgrave; but he had 
grown strangely calm by this time, and regulated 
his conduct with extreme prudence. 

He had taken the house and engaged the serv- 
ants under the name of Walsh. Before the cor- 
oner he stated that the young lady who had 
died yesterday was his sister, Grace Walsh. The 


‘house-maid had heard him call her Grace while 


they were both trying to restore her, so any con- 
cealment of the Christian name would have been 
impossible, He had been down into the country 
to fetch her from a boarding-school, whence she 
was coming to keep house for him. She was his 
only sister, aged nineteen. 

The case was a very simple one. There had 
been a post-mortem examination, and the cause 
of death was sufficiently obvious. 

‘¢'There was organic disease,” the doctor said, 
and then went on to give his technical explanation 
of the case. ‘‘It was the excitement of coming 
home to her brother, no doubt, that precipitated 
matters. But she could hardly have lived many 
years—a sudden shock might at any time have 
killed her.” 

‘‘'‘There could have been no sudden shock in 
this case, though,” remarked the coroner; ‘‘ there 
could be nothing of a sadden or startling charac- 
ter in a prearranged meeting between brotheg and 
sister !” 

‘‘ Probably not,” replied the medical man; 
‘‘ but extreme excitement, a feverish expectation 
of some event long hoped for, emancipation from 
school life, and so on, might have the same fatal 
effect. The nature was evidently extremely sen- 
sitive. There are physiological signs of that.” 

‘‘Was your sister much excited yesterday, 
Mr. Walsh ?” asked the coroner. 

‘** Yes; she was considerably excited—she had 
a peculiarly sensitive nature. ” 

The house-maid was examined, and confirmed 
her master’s story. ‘They had both supposed the 
young lady had only fainted. Mr. Walsh said 
she was subject to fainting-fita. 

‘The coroner was quite satisfied: every thing 
was done with extreme consideration for the feel- 
ings of Mr. Walsh, who was evidently a gentle- 
man. Verdict: ‘* Heart-disease, or fatal syn- 


pe. 

In less than a week from the day of her flight 
Grace Redmayne was laid quietly to rest in the 
church-yard of Hetheridge, Herts—a village as 
picturesque and sequestered as any rural nook in 
the green heart of the midland shires. 

Mr. Walgrave had a horror of cemeteries, and 
the manner in which the solemn business of in- 
terment is performed in those metropolises of the 
dead. He chose the most rustic spot that he 
could find within a reasonable distance of High- 
gate, the spot that seemed to him most in conso- 
nance with the character of his beloved dead. 

And so ended his love-story. Afar off there 
hung a dark impending cloud—trouble which 
might arise for him in the future out of this 
tragedy. But he told himself that, if fortune 
favored him, he might escape all that. The 
one great fact was his loss, and that seemed to 
him very heavy. 


The business of life had to go on nevertheless. 
The great Cardimum case came on, and Hubert 
Walgrave reaped the reward of a good deal of 
solid labor, spoke magnificently, and made a con- 
siderable advance in his professional career by 
the time the trial was over. In the beginning of 
December the Acropolis Square house emerged 
from its state of hibernation, and began to give 
dinners—dinners to which Mr..Walgrave was 
in duty bound to go. 

When he called upon Miss Vallory after one 


of these banquets, she expressed surprise at see-. 


ing a band on his hat. 
“I did not know you were in mourning,” 


she said. “You did not tell me that you had 
lost any one.” — 





‘*Tt was hardly worth while to trouble you 
about it, since the person was a stranger to you, 
and not a near relation of mine.” 

‘* Not a near relation! but your hat-band is as 
deep as a widower's—as that of a widower who 
means to marry again almost immediately, for 
they always wear the deepest.” 

“Ts it?” asked Mr. Walgrave, with a faint 
smile. ‘‘I told the hatter to put on a band. I 
gave no directions as to width.” 

‘¢ But tell me all about your relation, Hubert. 
You must know that I am interested in every 
thing that concerns you. Was it an uncle or an 
aunt ?” 

‘Neither; only a distant cousin.” 

‘* But really now, Hubert, that hat-band is ab- 
surd for a distant cousin. You positively must 
have it altered.” 

‘*} will take it off altogether, if you like, my 
dear. After all, these ‘customary suits of sol- 
emn black’ are only ‘ the trappings and the suits 
of woe.’ But I have a feeling that there is a 
kind of disrespect in not wearing mourning for a 
person you have esteemed.” . 

‘*Pray don’t suppose that I disapprove of 
mourning. I consider any neglect of those things 
the worst possible taste. But a distant cousin, 
hardly a relation at all—the mourning should be 
appropriate. Did your cousin die in London ?” 

‘No; in the country.” He saw that Miss 
Vallory was going to ask him where, and antici- 
pated her. ‘‘ In Shropshire.” 

' He said this at a venture, having a vague idea 
that no one knew Shropshire. 

‘* Indeed!” exclaimed Augusta. ‘*‘We have 
been asked to visit friends near Bridgenorth ; bat 
I have never been in Shropshire. Did your 
cousin leave you any money? Perhaps that is 
the reason of your deep hat-band.” 

‘* My cousin left me nothing—but—but a closer 
acquaintance with death. Every loss in a family 
brings us that, you know.” 

‘* Of course—it is always very sad.” 


The Cardimum case being a marked and pogi- 
tive triumph for Hubert Walgrave, he assumed 
his silk gown early in the ensuing spring, very 
much to the gratification of his betrothed, who 
was really proud of him and anxious for his ad- 
vancement. Was he not indeed a part of her- 
self? No position that her own money could 
obtain for her would satisfy her without the aid 
of some distinction achieved by him. She knew 
to the uttermost what money could and could 
not purchase, 

There was a family dinner in Acropolis Square 
very soon after Mr. Walgrave’s advancement, a 
dinner so strictly private that even Weston had 
not been invited. 

“‘ The fact is, I want half an hour's quiet chat 
with you, Walgrave,” Mr. Vallory said, when 
Augusta had lett the two gentlemen alone after 
dinner; ‘‘so I took especial care there should 
be no one here to-day but ourselves. I don’t 
like to ask you to come and see me at the office ; 
that seems so confoundedly formal.” 

‘* At any place, and at any time, I should be 
happy to hold myself at your disposal,” Mr. 
Walgrave replied, politely. 

‘* ‘Thanks: I know you are very good, and all 
that kind of thing; but I wanted a friendly talk, 
you see; and J never can have half an hour in 
the Old Jewry free from junior partners or sen- 
ior clerks bobbing in and out, wanting my signa- 
ture to this, that, and the other, or to know 
whether I will see Mr. Smith, or won't see Mr. 
Jones. The truth of the matter is, my dear 
Walgrave, that I am very much pleased with 
you. I may say more than pleased—surprised. 


Not that I ever for a moment doubted your tal- - 


ents; no, believe me”’—this with a ponderous 
patronage, as if he feared that the younger man 
might perish untimely under the fear of not hav- 
ing been appreciated by him—‘‘ no, no, my dear 
fellow, I was quite aware there was stuff in you, 
but did not know how soon—ha, ha!—you might 
turn your stuff into silk. I did not expect your 
talents to bear fruit so rapidly.” 

‘** You are very kind,” said Hubert Walgrave, 
looking steadily down at his plate. He had an 
apprehension of what was coming, and nerved 
himself to meet it. It was his fate; the destiny 
he had once courted eagerly, set all his wits to 
compass. Why should he shrink from it now ? 
What was there to come between him and Au- 
gusta Vallory? Nothing—but a ghost! | 

‘*‘Now I am not a believer in long engage- 
ments,” continued Mr. Vallory: ‘‘I am a man 
of the world, and I look at things from a worldly 
point of view, and I can’t say that I have ever 
seen any good come of them. Sometimes the 
man sees some one he likes better than the girl 
he’s engaged to, sometimes the girl sees some 
one she likes better, neither is candid enough 
to make a clean breast of it; and they go daw- 
dling on, pretending to be devoted to each other, 
and ultimately marry without a ha’porth of love 
between them.” 

‘‘ There is sound philosophy in what you say, 
no doubt; but I should imagine, where the affec- 
tion is sincere and not weakened by separation, 
time should strengthen the bond.” 

‘*'Yes, when a man and woman are married, 
and know that the bondage is a permanent busi- 
ness. Now when you first proposed to my daugh- 
ter, with a full knowledge of her position as a 
young woman who might fairly expect to make 
a much better match, I told you that I could not 
consent to your marriage until you had achieved 
some standing in your profession—income was a 
secondary consideration with me. Aagusta has 
enough for both.” 

‘*} hope I made you understand clearly that 
I could never submit to a position of dependence 
on my wife?” Mr. Walgrave said, hastily. 

**Quite so; but you can’t help absorbing the 
advantages of your wife's money. Your wife 
can’t eat turtle-soup at her end of the table, while 
you eat mutton-broth at yourend. Augusta js 
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not a girl who will cut her coat according to your 
cloth. She will expect the surroundings she has 
been accustomed to from her cradle; and she 
will expect you to share them, without question 
as to whose banking account contributes the 
most to the expenses of the household. What 
she has a right to expect from her husband is 
personal distinction; and as I believe you are on 
the high-road to achieve that, I give my full per- 
mission to as early a marriage as may be agreea- 
ble to you both.” 

Mr. Walgrave bowed, in acknowledgment of 
this concession, without any outward semblance 
of rapture; but as they were both Englishmen, 
Mr. Vallory expected no such demonstration. 

‘* You are very generous, my dear Sir,” said 
the younger man, quietly. ‘‘I am Augusta's slave 
in this matter; her will is mine.” 

‘*So be it. I leave you to settle the business 
between you. But there is one point that I may 
as well explain at once: my late partner Har- 
cross’s will is rather a remarkable one, and pro- 
vides for the event of Augusta’s marriage. He 
was a peculiar man in many ways, my old friend 
Harcross, and had a monstrous reverence for his 
own name; not that he ever pretended that any 
Harcrosses came over with the Conqueror, or 
when the Conqueror came were all at home, or 
any thing of that kind. His grandfather was a 
self-made man, and the Harcrosses were a stur- 
dy, self-reliant race, with an extraordinary opin- 
ion of their own merits.” 

Mr. Walgrave raised his eyebrows a little, won- 
dering whither all this rambling talk was drifting. 

‘** And to come to the point at once,” contin- 
ued Mr. Vallory, ‘‘ my good friend left it as a con- 
dition of his bequest that, whoever Augusta mar- 
ried, her husband should assume the name of 
Harcross. Now the question is, shall you have 
any objection to that change of name ?’ 

Hubert Walgrave shrugged his shoulders, and 
raised his eyebrows just a shade higher. 

‘Upon my word I don’t see why I should ob- 
ject,” he said. ** The proposition seems a little 
startling at first, as if one were asked to dye one’s 
hair, or something of that kind. But I suppose 
any shred of reputation I may have made as Wal- 
grave will stick to me as Harcross.” 

‘* Decidedly, my dear boy; we will take care 
of that,” Mr. Vallory answered. ‘‘ There is no 
name better known and respected in the legal 
profession than the name of Harcross. As Hu- 
bert Walgrave you may be a very clever fellow ; 
but as Hubert Harcrosy you will be associated 
with one of the oldest firms in the Law List. 
You will be no loser professionally by the change, 
I can assure you.” 

‘‘Then I am ready to take out letters patent 
whenever you and Augusta desire me to do so. 
‘Hubert Walgrave Harcross!’ not a bad signa- 
ture to put at the foot of a letter to the free and 
independent electors of Eatanswill, when I go 
in for a seat in Parliament by-and-by. Hubert 
Harcross—so be it! What's in a name, and in 
my name of all others, that I should cherish it ?” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
RICHARD REDMAYNE’'S RETURN. 


A Great ship far out at sea, an English ship 
homeward bound, from Brisbane to the port of 
Liverpool, and among the passengers on board 
her one Richard Redmayne, agriculturist, gold- 
digger, and general speculator, sailing back to 
the home of his forefathers. 

He is returning to England sooner than he 
had hoped to return by at least a year. Things 
have gone well with him during the last eighteen 
months; almost as well as he had fancied they 
might go in his day-dreams under the old cedar 
at Brierwood, in those summer afternoon rever- 
ies in which he had watched his daughter’s face 
athwart the smoke of his pipe, and thought what 
a grand thing it would be to go out to Australia 
and make a fortune for her. 

He has done it. For a long time the Fates 
se. ned against him; it was dreary work living 
the hard rough life, toiling from misty morning 
to mistier evening, facing all weathers, holding 
his own against all competitors, and with no re- 
sult. Many atime he had wished himself back 
in England—ay, even with Brierwood sold to 
strangers, and only a field and a cottage left him 
—but a field and a cottage in England, with 
English flowers peeping in at his casement, En- 
glish fare, English climate, and his daughter's 
sweet face t6 make the brightness of his life. 
What did it all matter? he asked himself some- 
times. Did a big house and many acres consti- 
tute happiness? Had his broad fields or good- 
ly rick-yards consoled him in the early days of 
his widowhood, when the loss of his fair young 
wife made all the universe seem dark tohim? A 
thousand times no. Then welcome poverty in 
Kent, among the orchards and hop-gardens, with 
the daughter of his love. 

He had been sick to the heart when the tide 
turned. His first successes were not large; but 
they cheered him beyond measure, and enabled 
him to write hopefully home. Then he fell into 
companionship with a clever adventurer, a man 
who had a smattering of science and a good deal 
of rough genius, in his peculiar way; a man whe 
was great upon the chemistry of soils, but lacked 
a strong arm and Herculean muscles, like Rick 
Redmayne’s; whereby there arose a partnership 
between the two, in which the farmer was to 
profit by the knowledge of Mr. Nicholas Spet- 
tigue, the amateur chemist, while Mr. Spettigue, 
on his part, was to reap a fair share of the fruits 
of Rick Redmayne’s labor. ‘The business need- 
ed four men to work it well; so they took a brace 
of sturdy Milesians into their company, whose 
labors were to be recompensed by an equitable 
share in the gains; and with these coadjutors 
began business in real earnest. 

Nicholas Spettigue had got scent of a virgin 
gully, beyond Wood's Point, a little way off the 





we 
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beaten track, and reputed worth working. The 
fou? men went in quest of this El Dorado alone, 
and camped out together for a spell of many 
months, toiling manfully, remote from the gener- 
al herd of diggers: standing knee-deep in run- 
ning water for hours on end, rocking the cradle 
with a patience that surpassed the patience of 
matérnity : living on one unvarying fare of grill- 
ed mutton and damper, with unlimited supplies 
of strong black tea, boiled in a ‘‘ billy,” and un- 
mollified by the produce of the cow. 

They slept in a cavern under one of the sterile 
hills that sheltered their Pactolus, and slept none 
the less sweetly for the roughness of their quar- 
ters. Not very long did they hold the secret of 
their discovery: other explorers tracked them to 
their land of promise, and set up their claims in 
the neighborhood; bat Mr. Spettigue had spot- 
ted the best bit in the district, and Fortune favor- 
ed him and his Kentish partner. ‘They were not 
quite so lucky as a certain Dr. Kerr, who, in the 
early days of the gold discoveries at Bathurst, 
found a hundred-weight of gold one fine morning 
on his sheep-walk, lying under his very nose, as it 
were, where it had lain throughout his pruprie- 
torship of the land, and might have so lain for- 
ever, had not an aboriginal shepherd’s eye been 
caught by the glitter of a yellow streak amidst 
the quartz. They did not fall upon monster nug- 
gets, but by patience and toil realized a profit 
varying from ten pounds a week per man to 
forty. 

When they had exhausted, or supposed they 
had exhausted, their field of operations, they di- 
vided the spoil. Richard Redmayne’s share 
came to something more than three thousand 
pounds. All he owed in England could be paid 
with half the amount. He had seen a good deal 
of the country since he had been out—had seen 
something of its agricultural capabilities, and 
wanted to see more; so now that the chief busi- 
ness of his exile was accomplished, he gave hitn- 
self a brief holiday in which to explore the wild 
sheep-walks of this new world. He was not a 
man who loved money for its own sake; and 
having now more than enough to pay his debts 
and set him going again in the dear old Kentish 
homestead, he had no desire to toil any longer ; 
much to the surprise and vexation of Nicholas 
Spettigue, who had his eye upon a new district, 
and was eager to test its capabilities. 

‘*T shall have to look out for a new pal,” he 
said. ‘‘ But I doubt ifI shall ever find an honest 
man with such a biceps as yours, Rick. Ifyou’d 
only keep on with me, I’d make you a millionaire 
before we shut up shop. But I suppose you're 
homesick, and there's no use in saying any 


“I’ve got a daughter, you see,” Richard Red- 
mayne said, looking down with a thoughtful smile, 
‘*and I want to get back to her.” 

‘* As if I didn’t know all about your dangh- 
ter!” exclaimed Mr. Spettigue, who had heard 
of Grace Redmayne very often from the fond 
father’s lips. ‘‘ Why don’t you write to her to 
come out to the colony? You might settle her 
somewhere comfortably in Brisbane, and go on 
with your work up here till you were as rich as 
one of the Rothschilds.” 

Richard Redmayne shook his head by way of 
answer to this proposition. ‘‘ A colonial life 
wouldn’t suit Gracey,” he said; ‘‘ she's too tender 
a flower for that sort of thing.” 

** J dare say she’s an uncommonly pretty girl,” 
Mr. Spettigue remarked, in his careless way, ‘‘ if 
she’s any thing like you, mate.” 

‘* Like me!” cried the farmer; ‘she’s as much 
like me as a lily’s like me—she’s as much like me 
as a snow-drop is likea sunflower. Ifyou can fun- 
cy a water-lily that’s been changed into a wom- 
an, you can fancy my daughter Grace.” 

‘*T can't,” answered the practical Mr. Spettigue. 
‘“T never was good at fancying; and if I could, 
te water-lily-faced woman is not my style. I 

ike a girl with cheeks as red as peonies, and 
plenty of fiesh on her bones, with no offense 
meant to you, Rick.” 

So the partnership was dissolved, and Richard 
Redmayne bought himself a horse, and set off 
upon an exploring expedition among the shesp- 
farms. 

In the course of these wanderings, in which he 
met with much hospitality and kindness in soli- 
tary homesteads, where his bright face and cheery 
voice won a joyous welcome, Mr. Redmayne 
came upon a lowland farm in Gippsland, whose 
owners had fallen on evil days; the rough log- 
house was rant the land neglected, and a fam- 
ily of vagabond wanderers who had taken up 
their abode in one of the barns told him that the 
estate was to be sold by auction at Brisbane, in 
something less than a fortnight. 

He went over the land, and his practiced eye 
was quick to perceive its value. It had been 
badly worked, and the man who owned it had 
gone at a rapid pace to the dogs; but the occu- 
pants of the barn told Mr. Redmayne that this 
late proprietor had drunk himself into delirium 
tremens three or four times a year, and had 
squandered every sixpence he earned playing 
‘**poker” and other equally intellectual games 
with any wandering stranger whom Providence 
sent in his way. ‘The farm had fallen into bad 
odor by reason of his non-success, and had been 
put up to auction already, and withdrawn from 
sale, the biddings not reaching the reserved price 
which the late owner’s trade assignees had put 
upon it. 

“*You might get it by private contrack, I 
dessay,” said the man, when he perceived Mr. 
Redmayne’s inclination to buy, ‘‘if you was to 
look sharp about it, and make yer hoffer to the 
hauctioneer between this and nex’ Toosday 
week.” 

Richard Redmayne was fascinated by the 
place, which was called Bulrash Meads, there 
being a considerable tract of low-lying meadow 
land, with a broad stream meandering through it, 
richly fringed with tall bulrashes—superb land 
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for stock. There was hill as well as dale, and the 
site of the rough log dwelling-house was as pic- 
turesque as any thing he had seen in bis holiday 
ramble. What a king he might be here with 
Grace, he thought to himself. ‘The life would not 
be rough for her, safe sheltered under his wing, 
and with honest Kentish lasses for her servants. 
His quick eye told him how the place might be 
improved ; a roomy parlor built out on one side, 
with a wide veranda supported by rustic pillars, a 
pleasant shelter beneath which his darling might 
sit and work on sunny afternoons. And what a 
prospect for those gentle eyes to gaze upon ! what 
a varied sweep of bill and valley, bright silver 
streamlet flashing athwart greenest of meadows, 
a thousand sheep looking no bigger than so 
many daisies upou the distant uplands, a blue 
lake that was vast as an inland sea in the fore- 
ground, and far away on the left of the landscape 
a forest of almost tropical richness! A couple of 
bedrooms could be added above, wooden like the 
rest of the house, which was strongly though 
roughly built. Vines and pumpkins climbed to 
the shingle roof, and all kinds of flowers, brighter 
and larger than the blossoms of his native land, 
overran the neglected garden. 

On one side of the low rambling edifice there 
was an orchard of peach-trees; on the other a 
grove of cabbage-palms, eighty feet high, their 
tall trunks entwined by a luxuriant flowering 
parasite; a giant fig-tree spread its broad leaves 
near at hand, side by side with a huge stinging- 
nettle-tree, all a-glitter with silvery spiculx, like 
a vegetuble needle manufactory. | 

‘The fancy once having seized upon him, was 
not to be put away. He was very fond of Brier- 
wood—fond with a traditional love which was an 
instinct of his mind; but he had always been 
more or less cramped in that narrow orbit. 
This rough-and-ready life, with such wide space 
for roaming and adventure, suited him a great 
deal better than the dot-and-go-one round of a 
farmer’s existence athome. And then the nov- 
elty of the thing had a powerful witchery. To 
take this neglected estate in hand and make it a 
model of high farming was a task worth an enter- 
prising man’s labor. At Brierwood every thing 
was so narrow, his best experiments had failed 
for want of room. Here, in this wide field, ho 
saw his way to certain fortune. 

- Fevered by visions of a veritable Arcadia, of 
which his beloved Grace should be queen—fired, 
too, by the squatter, who hung about him as he 
explored the place, and was eager to curry favor 
with a probable purchaser, cherishing his own 
peculiar vision of a comfortable berth under the 
new rule—Mr. Redmayne ultimately resolved to 
make a bid for Bulrush Meads, and mounted 
his horse to ride to Brisbane. He did between 
thirty and forty miles a day, sometimes riding 
from daybreak till sunset along a narrow channel 
cut through a bush so dense that it would have 
been impossible to swerve to the right or the left, 
sometimes crossing grassy hills two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and at nightfall hob- 
bling his horse on the dewy sward. Wherever 
he met with human habitations, he met with 
kindness and hospitality; and so, prospering as 
he went, he ed the city in time to attend 
the sale. He made no attempt at negotiation, 
thinking it wiser to await the hazard of the auc- 
tion. Circumstances favored him; the biddings 
were feeble and spiritless; and Mr. Redmayne 
bought Bulrush Meads for eight hundred and 
fifty pounds—just one hundred above the reserved 
price. The auctioneer congratulated him upon 
having got the estate for an old song, and drank 
a bottle of Champagne at the lucky purchaser's 
expense. 

** And, upon my word, it ought to be a three- 
dozen case,” he said, “‘ considering your luck, Mr. 
Redmayne.” 

All legal rites being duly performed, Richard 
Redmayne went back to take possession of his 
éstate, thoroughly delighted with his investment. 
He left his vagabond friend as a kind of care- 
taker, giving him a ten-pound note as an advance 
payment for work to be done in the way of re- 

iring fences and improving boundaries. 

‘Tf I find you know any thing about farming, 
I shall take you on as a regular hand when [ 
come back,” he said; ‘‘and I shall come back 
as soon as ever I can settle my affairs in En- 
gland.” 

He meant to let Brierwood, or to leave his 
brother James in possession, if things had gone 
as prosperously as James asserted they had gone 
in bis absence, and thus work the two estates. 
For himself, it seemed to him that no state of 
existence could be so delicious as a wild free life at 
Bulrush Meads, with a prosperous farm-yard and 
a goodly array of corn ricks, a comfortable hearth 
by which the wandering stranger might rest, a 
hospitable table at which there should always be 
room enough for the traveler, and half a dozen 
good saddle-horses in his stable. He would teach 
Grace to ride, and she could canter about. the 
farm with him, ride beside him many a mile on 
moonlight nights across that splendid country, 
over grassy hill-tops two thcusand feet above the 
southern sea. 

The fact that the life might be somewhat lone- 
ly for his daughter flashed across his mind oc- 
casionally ; but he dismissed the notion carelessly 
enough. What mode of existence could be dull- 
er than her life at Brierwood? In Kent she 
was only a small farmer's daughter. Here in 
these backwoods she would be a queen; and he 
had confidence enough in her affection to believe 
that any life would be acceptable to her that was 
to be shared with him. 

Of the day when she might desire to form new 
ties he thought but vaguely. No doubt that time 


would come: some handsome young emigrant 


would woo and win her; but even that event 
need not result in separation between father and 
daughter. There was room enough at Bulrush 
Meads for a patriarchal household ; and Richard 
Redmayne could fancy himself sitting under his 


vine-clad veranda, cool and spacious as a Se- 
villian patio, with a noisy crowd of grandchil- 
dren clambering on his knees. 

“*I will never part with her,” he said to him- 
self, fondly. 

He sailed from Brisbane early in March, and 
arrived at Liverpool toward the end of May. 
He had received no letters from home for some 
months before his departure; but this was the 
result of his own nomadic habits rather than of 
any neglect on the part of his correspondents. 
The last bore the date of October, and told him 
that all was well. He was not a man to be tor- 
mented by morbid apprehension of possible evil. 
He made his homeward journey in high spirits, 
full of hopes and schemes for the future. He 
had a rude map of Bulrush Meads, which he used 
to spread out before him on the cuddy table and 
ponder upon for an hour at a stretch, with a 
pencil in his hand, marking out so many acres 
for wheat here, so many for barley there, inferior 
tracts for mangel-wurzel, patches of turnips, odd 
bits of outlying land that would grow beans, 
wide level co for his cattle; dotting down 
hedges and boundaries, putting in every five- 
barred gate which was to impart to that fertile 
wilderness the trim aspect of an English farm. 

And so it came to the end of May, bright, joy- 
ous weather, the first flush and bloom of sum- 
mer, and Richard Redmayne, with a heart as light 
. feather, trod firmly on the soil of his native 
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OUR FLOWER GARDEN. 


WE do not propose to give any poetical or 
fanciful account of our garden, or to in- 


dulge, as some persons do when treating of flow- 
ers, in any sort of hysterical description, but, on 
the contrary, to give a plain, practical account 
thereof, our mode of culture, and the results or 
returns we receive, in the way of flowers, as a re- 
ward for our labor, and to show what can be 
done in a small space, believing that it will be 
of service to such of our readers as have floricul- 
tural tastes, and encourage them in the pursuit 
of this elegant and delightful recreation. 

By returns we do not mean those of a pecun- 
iary nature, for we do not sell either plants or 
flowers, except occasionally, when some of our 
florist friends run short of flowers for bouquets or 
floral decorations, or have customers who desire 
flowers different from those generally grown for 
such pat: these latter being so few in vari- 
ety that among all the florists in our city not 
more than ten er twelve different ones can be 
found in any one month of the year, so that 
the bouquets or baskets which they farnish are 
duplicates of each other—Camellias, Cape Jas- 
mines, Orange Flowers, Double White Chinese 
Primroses, Double White Stocks, Double White 
Balsams, Tuberoses, Sweet Alyssum, Roses, 
Heliotrope, Poinsettia, Deutzia gracilis, Violets, 
Bouvardias, Callas, Carnations, White Lilies, and 
a few other flowers forming their whole stuck in 
trade. The amount we receive from them dees 
not more than pay, if it does that, for the extra 
labor we have to employ occasionally, as our 
business pursuits in the city require our almost 
daily attendance. Our rewards are therefore 
such as have more than a money value, being 
what one derives from the enjoyment and pos- 
session of the beautiful, the sharing thereof with 
friends of similar tastes, and the happiness result- 
ing from a recreation .soothing and refining in 
its nature, and not expensive withal, being at 
once the least costly and most elegant that either 
man or woman can engage in, and entirely free 
from any evil or low associations or tendencies. 

Our garden comprises about five city lots, be- 
ing 108 feet by 123 feet; from this has to be de- 
ducted the site of the dwelling, 40 by 45.6, the 
greenhouse attached thereto, 24 by 24, a grass- 
plot, 15 by 25, and over 200 square yards of 
garden walks, so that in reality there is not more 
than four lots, or a scant quarter of an acre, 
available for actual planting purposes. The site 
is a steep bank on the East River, rising about 
25 feet in 100 feet; it overlooks Hell Gate, and 
also has a view down the river of two or three 
miles, being thus exposed to the severe storms of 
wind and rain from the sea and Long Island 
Sound, but sheltered from the cold winds of the 
north and west. Owing to the steepness of the 
bank, it had to be terraced in three steps, the 
upper one having a stone retaining wall about 


five feet high, and the second one a sloping 


bank, or glacis, of about twelve feet high ; 
the lower one has a retaining wall on the river 
about eight feet high. The soil is a heavy loam, 
with a hungry yellow clay subsoil. The necessary 
grading to make the terraces caused this to be 
so intermixed with the better soil that it all has 
a distinct yellow color, and after rain the sun 
and wind make it bake for two or three inches 
deep almost as hard as a sun-dried brick. To 
counteract this, the flower beds, after being dug 
in the spring with a spading fork (for a spade 
should never be used among plants or shrubs), 
are covered two or three inches thick with a 
mulching of slightly rotted stable manure. This 
at the same time affords nutriment to the plants, 
as the rains carry down into the soil the soluble 
fertilizing materials of the manure. This mulch- 
ing is not so necessary on light, friable soils, but 
on heavy clays is almost indispensable. We also 
find that it checks the growth of weeds. For 
stirring the soil and keeping down the weeds in 
the summer we use a bayonet-hoe, or in lieu 
thereof a triangular hoe, only using the common 
hoe on the walks. 

In the autumn or early winter, when the ground 
is frozen an inch or two deep, we cover the beds 
with another dressing of long manure to protect 
the plants from the injurious effects of the alter- 
nate freezings and thawings of the winter sea- 
son; in the ensuing spring the long straw is 
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forked out of the manure, and it is then forked 
or spaded in with a spading fork, and the sum- 
mer mulching repeated. 

On the fences we train some fruit trees; on 
the retaining wall of the upper step of the ter- 
race we train grape-vines and some Ivy; on the 
upper edge of the glacis we have a row of Cle- 
matis and other vines, which we-intend to train 
on ie a about six feet high; the glacis 
itself is laid down in and strong-grow- 
ing shrubs planted on oe Seer 
_ To enumerate all the plants we have growing 
im our garden would occupy too much space ; 
we will therefore only give the gross number, 
peeing that we do not include any green- 

ouse plants among them, and that we can easi- 
ly make room for one hundred more herbaceous 
plants and fifty more shrubs. All the shrubs 
and plants are hardy; for we do not favor the 
cultivation of half-hardy plants, as they are a 
source of great trouble to winter over, being un- 
fit for the greenhouse, and therefore have to be 
kept in frames, and do not produce any flowers 
in the winter season. Some of the plants and 
shrubs we have in duplicate, but they are but few. 

_ Of fruit trees we have 15 varieties of grape- 
vines, 7 Japanese plums, 3 American plums, 2 
Japanese peaches, 4 American peaches, 8 Jap- 
anese apricots, or allied species of Armeniaca or 
Prunus, 1 American apricot, and 2 fig-trees. 

Of Roses we have 40 varieties; of climbing 
plants 24, including 14 Clematis; of shrubs and 
trees 238 ; of herbaceous plants 462; and of Box 
edging to the beds over 280 yards. 

From the early spring, as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground, until the winter sets in, we are 
never without flowers in liberal supply and of all 
desirable variety ; and, in addition, we have shrubs 
of the most curious foliage and most interesting 
forms, our collection being peculiarly rich in J ap- 
anese plants. The whole cost of keeping up this 
luxury, exclusive of our own labor, which is only 
a recreation, does not exceed fifty dollars per an- 
num. Can any hobby be had as cheaply, and 
afford more pleasure ?—not a mere solitary pleas- 
ure, like keeping a fast horse, but one which is 
enjoyed alike by rich and poor, and which never 
palls, as it is continually varying in character and 
interest from week to week, as one set of flowers 
goes out and another comes in. A mixed collec- 
tion such as we have never becomes monotonous, 
as does a collection of bedding-out plants; .and 
we have from two to three months more of floral 
season, for the latter seldom amount to much un- 
til June or July. 
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THE COMMON-SENSE OF DRESS. 


LL honest and graceful dress should follow 
as far as possible, we think, the shape of 
the body as devised and found good by the great 
Artificer. All that follows those beautiful lines 
must be itself beautiful, All that changes, de- 
forms, or exaggerates those lines must be sense- 
less, ugly, ludicrous, and untrue. Whether a 
gown swell out into the hoops of the great tun 
of Heidelberg, or project backward like the re- 
verse side of the Hottentot Venus, it is alike 
hideous. A gown may be of many folds, of 
many thicknesses, but it should not turn a wom- 
an into a caricature of the form God made, and 
made last of all. 

Dress should be as much as possible true and 
honest; simple and rich all good dress must be. 
There is no object, unless a bedlamite one, for 
instance, in swelling the head into the size of a 
bushel with heaps of tow and shreds of dead 





_ people’s hair—hair the antecedents of which one 


shudders to think of. The human head, strange 
to say, was grandly devised, and needs no im- 
provement, if it be only kept well filled with 
brains. To blow it out like a bladder is only 
what a feather-headed milliner could wish to do. 
The perfect ideal of a head is, we hold, a well- 
shaped Greek head, simply bound by braids of 
its own glossy hair, knotted behind or woven 
into a crown more beautiful than that of jewels. 

No thoughtful person should feel any pleasure 
in wearing sham jewelry—sham any thing. All 
shams are lies, false pretenses, dishonest assump- 
tions, unworthy of common-sense and real gen- 
tlehood. The beauty of gold is that it is gold, 
not that it looks like gold; the quiet satisfaction 
of wearing gold is that it is a pure, lasting, beau- 
tiful metal, and just what it ap To wear 
false gold is to wear a miserable pinchbeck de- 
ception, worthy only of bagmen and bagwomen, 
swindlers and courtesans, and unbecoming the 
quiet honesty and frank sincerity of gentle peo- 
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- Perfect dress should be rich, but not excep- 
tional. It should never try to catch the eve, 
but please the sense with a quiet, almost uncon- 
scious charm. It is only the mountebank and 
the swindler who swagger in red and yellow. It 
is, or should be, only the Anonyma who paints. 
Away, then, with all vulgar excess in 


“Silken coats, and caps, and golden rings; 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and fardingales, and pe ik 
With scarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery ; 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all knavery.” 


A race of wise people should dress like the 
grave folk in Titian’s or Giorgone’s pictures, 
whose costume you scarcely notice, their faces 
so glow with expression and are so instinct with 
hope. Not at feasts such as theirs would one 
have had to despotically exclaim, as now: 


“Th wn? why, ay; come, tailor, let us see't. 
O ere God! Tehat mas 8 is here? 
What's this? a sleeve? ‘tis like a demi-cannon: 
What! up and down, carved like an apple-tart ? 
Here's antp and nip and cut and slish and slash, 
Like to a censer in a barber’s shop : 7 
Why, what, o’ devil’s name, tailor, call’st thou this? 


Gradually we are reforming some of these 
evils. It is, indeed, time we reformed them al- 
together. 
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“ BETWEEN LOVE AND RICHES.” 


us picture is based on an old, old story 
LL with poets and painters, novelists and sat- 
irists; and no doubt this kind of conflict and 
contrast is often presented, and often occurs in 
real life. A young beauty is courted by rivals 
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ness and jealousy (in some cases) ; its lethargy 
and necessity for repose; its downright ill-tem- 
per, if you will; but with all this there are well- 
filled money-bags to put in the scale, and gold 
is a heavy metal. These are the contrasts; and 
the conflict is evidently between inclination and 
interest—or, to speak more accurately, between 
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heart beat responsively to the heart of him 
who protests its eternal devotion; she may, in 
short, be realizing the bliss of ‘‘love in a cot- 
tage,” with a large family perhaps, with family 
bills to a certainty, and no superabundan-e to 
pay them. But, on the other hand, there are all 
the glittering attractions of rank and riches; fur 
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tempts her with, and which she dares not look 
at, will at once make her the most envied of her 
acquaintance. Add to all this what a managing 
mamma and an impecunious papa would proba- 
bly say, and what is a poor girl to do in such a 
dilemma? Let the reader, according to his or 
her sex, age, and character, decide; for our part, 
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who have nothing whatever in common. 
the one side are youth, health, good looks, and, 
as we are bound to suppose, for the sake of the 
poetical proprieties, amiability, youthful vivaci- 
ty, wit, and accomplishments—but very little 
money. On the other side is age, with its in- 
firmities, wrinkles, and gray hairs; its querulous- 
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‘BETWEEN LOVE AND RICHES.” 


the gratification of love and personal preference, 
and the satisfaction of the desire for display and 
power, which is also said to sway the female 


. breast. On the one hand, the young lady may 


be figuring to herself the delight of a romantic 
attachment: the love-song and the lute still 
thrill in her ear; she may be longing to let her 


the elderly and rather Mephistophelian personage 
whispering so closely and with so little bashful- 
ness in her ear is, unquestionably, a grand and 
wealthy seignenr; he wears the robes and furs 
and collar of some noble order; he offers titles, 
station, distinction, afflnence, rule—many things 
to gratify vanity, pride, ambition ; the pearls he 
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we hope the girl may not regret her choice, what- 
ever it may be; and as for the gentlemen, wo 
trust the jilted one may bear his disappointment 
with manly fortitude. The painter of this pic- 
ture is the distinguished French artist, W. Bou- 
guereau, many of whose pictures have been 
brought to the United States. 












































GENEVA, AND THE ARBITRATION. 


(ENEVA is an exceedingly interesting place, 
but it does not owe its attractions to its 
size, to the number of its population, to the 
_Magnificence of its public buildings, or to the 
sights which it contains. It is the capital of the 


- smallest of the Swiss cantons, Zug excepted; it” 
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VIEW OF GENEVA, WITH MONT BLANC IN THE DISTANCE. 


contains fewer inhabitants than a moderately 
sized country town; it has no fine public build- 
ings, and scarcely any sights. But it is charm- 
ingly situated on one of the most beautiful lakes 
in the world;- the environs are very lovely ; 
it is near the famous valley of Chamouni, and 


within sixty miles of the monarch of European 
mountains, Mont Blanc, of whose snowy ranges { 


a fine view can be obtained for about sixty days 
during the year; and lastly, it lies on the high 
road from Paris to Italy. Still more interesting 
is Geneva in its moral aspect. 
mighty power and widely diffused influence have 


issued from that narrow strip of soil, whose. 
diminutiveness Voltaire ridiculed by saying,. 


‘*When I shake my wig I cover the whole re- 
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public with powder.” From Geneva emanated 
those religious doctrines whence Scotland, Hol- 
land, and a large part of France, Germany, and 
Switzerland derive their form of faith, and 
which were transported by the Pilgrim Fathers 
to the opposite side of the Atlantic. Here also 
were sown those political opinions which bore 
fruit in the English revolution of 1641, the 


TUK GENEVA ARBITRATION—THE SALLE DU CONGRES IN THE HOTEL DE VILLE, WHERE TIE ARBITRATORS MEET. 
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American revolution of 1776, and the French 
revolution of 1789. As for individual celebrities, 
Geneva recalls the names of John Calvin, John 
Knox, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Voltaire. 
Turning to the topographical aspect of Geneva, 
it may be observed that the town 1s finely situ- 
ated at the western extremity of the lake, at the 
point where the ‘‘blue waters of the arrowy 
Rhone” rush out of it. Within the last fort 
ears the buildings of Geneva have been muc 

improved. A new quarter has sprung up on 
the right bank of the Rhone, displaying a hand- 
some front of tall houses, lined with a broad 
quay, toward the lake; while on the left bank 
a broad belt of land has been gained from the 
water to form a series of quays. ‘This piece of 
land is connected with-the Quai des Bergues by 
two handsome bridges thrown across the lake, 
and united with a small island, on which stands 
a statue of Rousseau. The illustration gives & 
fine view of the city, with Mont Blanc in the 
background. 

‘The second illustration shows the meeting- 
place of the Board of Arbitration in the Hotel 
de Ville of Geneva, an old building of unpre- 
tending appearance, recently modernized. Its 
only noticeable feature is the system of in- 
clined planes, paved with small round pebbles, 
in place of staircases. In the old days the 
counselors either rode or were carried in lit- 
ters up these slopes to the place of meeting. 
The place of meeting used by the Alabama Tri- 
bunal is a large oblong room adjoining the Salle 
des Mariages. It has been used on several oc- 
casions for the reception of International Con- 
gresses and the like. Here the Convention of 
Geneva, for the protection of the wounded in war, 
was debated and signed some years back. The 
room is permanently arranged for meetings, with 
raised desk or ‘‘ tribune” for the president, and 
immediately under it one for speakers. In the 
middle is a large table covered with green baize, 
while round the room are placed seats for re- 
porters. A picture of Helvetia with a snow- 
white robe and a blood-red flag, and two indif- 
ferent landscapes, are the only ornaments of the 
room. 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. P.—Make a grenadine dress for mourning with 
deep kilt pleating and a polonaise, or else a basque 
with an over-skirt. Both basques and polonaises are 
stylish. 

Daveunter.—A loose polonaise and a skirt with two 
deep flounces would be the prettiest design for your 
blue lawn. Braids in a net are worn by girls of four- 
teen. 

An Inquimen.—Light pantaloons are not worn with 
black dress coats. 

S. H. K.—Capes, mantles, and talmas will be worn 
next fall and winter. You will be justified in embroid- 
ering one of cashmere. Get black cashmere and put 
jet beads with the embroidery. 

Lex. —Black alpaca under-skirts can be worn be- 
neath calico polonaises. 

Kirry Epprr.—A Swiss muslin polonaise would be 
pretty for you, as you could wear it with other skirts. 
Make a gray batiste, or foulard, or pongee polonaise 
to wear over your purple striped silk skirt. The Dolly 
Varden polonaise is looped behind. 

Prant.—Your sample is pearl gray silk. A black 
Spanish blonde polonaise would be pretty with it, and 
inexpensive. Your white suit need not be altered. 

H. R. G.—We do not feel at liberty to give you the 
address of the author you mention. 

Jennie H.—Yoor guipure lace, two and a haif inches 
wide, will trim your black silk handsomely. Make a 
black grenadine with a demi-train flounced to the 
waist, an apron, and postilion-basque. 

Mina.—Read answer above to “Jennie H.” If this 
does not suit you, make your striped grenadine with a 
loose polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. V., and put bias striped flounces on the skirt. 

Exmua.—A gray linen polonaise, or one made of the 
twilled Scotch gingham (sold at 75 cents a yard), worn 
over a black skirt will make a comfortable traveling 
dress for a lady in mourning. 

Gxernupr A.—You forgot to incloge sample. 

M. E. H.—Combine brown or blue with your cameo 
silk. A pale pinkish salmon would make you a stylish 
evening dress. 

M. N.—Make your cambric with two skirts hemmed, 
without ruffies. The waist is a box-pleated blouse, 
with shirt sleeves. Make yonr little girl's piqué with 
a skirt and a Gabrielle over dress, nearly but not quite 
close fitting. . 

Oxtp Frrenp.—Use chintz with solid percale lining, 
or white Swiss with blue muslin lining, for your lam- 
brequins. 

InquizeRr.—As you can not afford a diamond in your 
engagement-ring, get a solitaire pearl ring. It will 
cost you $20, or perhaps less. 

Buus Brooape.—Your sample is very suitable for a 
Dolly Varden. A linen suit for boy of five years will 
cost from $5 to $8. 

X. Y. Z.—When the bride wears full dress the groom 
wears black dress coat, with vest of same cloth, and 
black doeskin pantaloonsa. At morning weddings at 
church the English costume—black frock coat, white 
vest, and pearl-colored -pantaloons—is considered full 
dress. The latter sult is aiso appropriate when the 
bride is in traveling attire. 

Lena Lzota.—A white Swiss, or a pear! gray foulard, 
or else a buff pongee polonaize, will look well with your 
brown silk skirt. Use the Loose Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V.—It would certainly be 
proper to promenade at the festival with the gentle- 
man who escorted you there. 

Miss 8S. H.—Usee either the Marguerite or the loose 
polonaise pattern for your Victoria lawn. Pnt the 
edging on without gathers. Do not line the waist. 

Disozgrion.—Make your organdy by Loose Polonaise 
pattern shown in Bazar No, 29, Vol. V. The same pat- 
tern will also be a model for your suit to be married 
in. Your ideas about the costume are excellent, but 
poplin is not a stylish material. A cashmere polonaise 
of clear gray or ashes-of-roses over a silk skirt of the 
same color will be more stylish, quite as useful, and 
not more expensive than fine Irish poplin. A cash- 
mere talma, with hood, and a lace point, are the wraps 
you need. Wear a standing Valenciennes frill and 
pink neck-tie. Meats, fruit, cakes, coffee, and ices are 
the refreshments for your day wedding. A Watteau 


Wrapper buttoned down the front is serviceable and 
stylish. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Wrsrren Womwan.—Double capes are still in fashion. 
We can supply you with cut paper patterns.—Your 
paper is prettily tinted. Matinée is pronounced as if 
spelled matinay. 

A. R. T.—Challie, or cashmere of violet or clear gray, 
will make you a handsome morning dress for fall and 
winter. The waist of your lavender silk should be a 
postilion-basque, trimmed with ruffles of the silk, and 
a Marie Antoinette collar. Put Valenciennes lace in 
neck and sleeves. Solid black silk ruffles under your 
lace will trim your striped dress prettily. : 

AN OLp Farrnp.—Your ideas about the black grena- 
dine are good. Trim with side pleatings and lace. 
Put your daughter's hair up loosely in a net for the 
present. Try oxalic acid for removing stains. 

A. D. M.—Make your white Victoria lawn by Mar- 
guerite polonaise pattern, and trim with side pleatings. 
For a grenadine the most stylish design is a skirt ruf- 
fled to the waist, an apron tied back on the tournure, 
and a postilion-waist. 

Ciereyman’s Wire.—Silk is not often worn in fresh 
mourning, but your lustreless sample will look well 
trimmed with crape bands. Make it by Plain-basque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol V. 

Dotty Vargpren.—Blouse- waists and apron-front 
over-skirts will continue in fashion. We can not give 
you the other information you ask. 

A. L P.—Your question has been answered. 

Au.iz.—Make a box-pleated blouse or else a basque. 
Get a brown pongee parasol with Alpine stick, or else 
a large brown silk umbrella that will answer for sun 
or shower. 

Inqurere.—Any loose sacque of white muslin used 
for toilette or breakfast wcar is called a camisole. 

Jane R.—Your inquiry about graduating dresees 
was not answered because such dresses had been pre- 
viously described in the New York Fashions. 

Mrs. D. L. T.—“‘ Manners upon the Road” has not 
been published in book form. 

Lavga.—We know nothing about the music- book 
you mention. 

A. B. C.—Your pine-apple grenadine should be made 
over silk of the same shade; but as it is a difficult 
tint to match you must make side-pleated bias ruffles 
on the grenadine skirt, and wear over a white skirt. 
Make a box-pleated blouse- waist, and apron -front 
over-skirt. 

Anna.—The Water-proef Cloak pattern {llustrated 
in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IV., is the best model for a linen 
duster. Scallop the cape and bind with linen. We 
send the pattern for twenty-five cents, 

‘6 A READER AND Loves.”—Your lace can be arranged 
in the way mentioned.—The name “‘ Watteau,” given to 
costumes, is the name of a painter of the time of Louis 
XI1V., who painted the ladies of the French court in 
the costumes that are now in favor. 

Mes. H. F. C.—All the seams should be shortened in 
proportion. 

Mas. 8. Q. V.—High-necked dresses are used alto- 


‘gether for infants and children in their first short 


clothes. The Gabrielle and the yoke slip are for chil- 
dren of eight months and more. A walking coat, or 
gacque, or cape of piqué, is the wrap for the present 
season. 

Mes. H. A.—A striped Japanese polonaise made by 
Marguerite Dolly Varden pattern would be handsome 
with your solid gray Japanese skirt, and also with a 
white skirt, or else the gray skirt with a white polo- 
naise. . 





A Bie Viorony ror THe New Wis0n Unpver-FEEpD 
Sewing Maouine.—It will delight all the many friends 
of the Wilson Improved Sewing Machine to know that 
in the stubborn contest for sapencny in samples of 


work at the t Northern Ohio Fair, their favorite 
has carried off the two t premiums, the medal for 
best six imens mac work, and the diploma for 


best specimen embroidery. As the great competition 
was in these two classes, it will be seen that the Wil- 
son's victory is complete. We knew this would be so. 
It could not be otherwise. There is no talking down 
the fact that the Wilson is the best family sewing ma- 
chine now manufactured, the one capable of doing the 
best work on any kind of and under all circum- 
stances. This award of the highest premium to the 
work of the Wilson Improved Machine should and will 
silence the talk of that large class of sewing-machine 
men who have made this machine the object of their 
special enmity, simply because it is a moderate-price 
machine, and Vnderselle their expensive ones. Go and 
see the first premium cards on those beautiful samples 
of work, and remember that you can buy this prem um 
oe machine for fif dollars. rom the Cleveland 
Herald. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; also for 
sale in all other cities in the U.8.—[Com.] 








Facts For THE LaprEes.—Mrs. J. REILLY, 
Washington, D.C., has used a Wheeler & Wilson 
Lock-Stitch Machine constantly since 1856, in 
dress-making, with nothing for repairs. See 
the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch 
Ripper.—[Com.] 





Tr American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
olishing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 
ts, and Grocers. Corrin, Reprnaton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. Y.—({Com.] 





Co.reats & Co.’s Casumerse Bouquet Soar is a most 
fragrant and ornate soap, pane ures solely by them- 
selves, and has reached a most wondrous ee in 
a very short time. It softens the skin, leaves it 
smooth and perfumed.—[{Com.} 





‘¢Wurrooms’s Rewepy cured me of Asthma.”—Cat1- 
vIn Diuuie, Pataskala, Ohio. 





Corytna Wnrrt..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterne may be tranaferred 
from the Mp emen with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorta, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for pemovins Brown Pee rane of ea 

ared on . B.C. rmatologist, 
19 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druqgiste. 








MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usnal terms. Send 
for Circular containing references and particulars. 


Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





ZERO REFRIGERATORS. 


Newport, 
Saratoga, 
Congress, 
—S Spa 
SA «Coolers. 
SS S Send for 
: ~ Book. 

: ~ S A. M. 


PSR. 










HUMAN HAIR Sale! 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity at once, 
and purchase from the only hair importer in the 
United States who retails at wholesale prices. 

First quality, fine, even, full length, and warranted 
not dyed, clean hair. 

14 inches long, $1 30 an oz. | 24 inches long, $8 40 an oz. 
16 4s as 1 5S “s 66 66 8 90 a 


18 és 66 1 90 ea 28 66 66 5 00 66 
20 66 oe 3 45 6a 80 ac 66 5 80 as 
33 66 6a 8 00 66 33 66 as 6 85 4s 
No charge for weaving or making u 
The above are the same prices I charge hair-dealers, 
CHARLES V. PECK HAM, Importer of Hair, 
687 Broadway, near Amity Street, 
{Established 1848.] New York City. 
Sendcolorby mail. Willsend hair,C.O.D., byexpress, 
with privilege of examining ; or, to save express charges, 
will send by registered mail, prepaid, on receipt of poet- 
office money-order, or money in registered letter. Cor- 
respondence answered by inclosing two 8c. stamps. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds ; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
fea on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam 
Chairs, Aleo, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Frin and other Trim. 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
aera and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
k, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


cn a 


JEFFERS, 78, 


LADIE j BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


NDIGESTION is the main root of Dis- 

ease. It makes the blood thin, the nerves weak. 

the muscles feeble, the mind dull, life worthless. Dr. 
Waxrkenr’s Vivegan Birreszs cure indigestion. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 
scription of the most wonderful 

discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 
Mus. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent physicians. U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 


FE, 15 South William Street, New Yoru. RQ 


ICN HAN TS. 
Are You Musical? 


If 80, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 10 
or 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or inclose stamp for new 
catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 
Third Avenue, New York. 


gee Uj a-serelaa DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
, belies)‘ Premium Safety”? Oil, 
2. fire test 150°. “This oil 
will not SEptode or ignite 
if a lamp be broken.“— 
AFELY Em N.Y. Tribune. ‘Sold by all 
Siuwew iealers in the U.S. “Ad- 
ya lress 
o4 DENSLOW & BUSH, 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











if 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 


=< The best ever made for the purpose. 
rh WS THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
_ tive amusement in the Family; 
/ and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 


UNDBORG’S 








Ae Wanted.—Agents make more money at 


work for nathan at ansthing else. Particulars free. 
G. STinson & Ov., Fine Ari Pubsishera, Portlund, Maine. 


[Avetsr 3, 1872. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 1872. 


CONTENTS : 


MOUNT DESERT. 
InLustRatrions. — Cave of the Sea, Schooner 
- Head.—Mount Desert, from Blue Hill Bay.—Ma 

of Mount Desert Island.—The Stone Wall.—En- 
trance to Somes Sound.—Echo Lake, on the Road 
from Somesville to Southwest Harbor.—Southerly 
End of Newport Mountain, near the Sand Beach. 
—Cliffa on Bald Porcupine. —The Ovens, Salisbury 
Cove.—Devil's Den and Schooner Head.—Great 
Head.—The Burial by the Sea.—Cliffa at Schooner 
Head. — View of Eagle Lake and the Sea from 
Green Mountain.—Head of Somes Sound.—Cliffs, 
Dog Mountain, Somes Sound. 

SODA-WATER: Wuat rr 18, AND HOW IT 18 MADE. 

ILLusrRaTions, — Soda-Water Fountain. — Gen- 

erator, Washer, Pressure-Gauge, and Fountain.— 
Sectional View.—Tumbler-Wagsher, with Bouqaet- 
Holder.—Hot Soda Apparatus. —8iphon Bottle.— 
Marble Draught Stan 

DEAD. 


THE MOUNTAINS. —IV. I:tusrrzarep sy Ports 
CRaron. 
ILttustrrations. —A Covey.—Curiosity.— A Re- 
cipe for Cooking Trout (patented).—Reveries of a 
Bachelor. — The Hired Boy. — Dishing up. — The 
Beau's Toilet.— A Flirtation.— Jane.— Harney's 
Boots.—Entrance to the Tunnel of Gandy.—J ob. 
JIMMY. By Kare Pornam Oseoon. : 
With an Illustration. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By Ar- 
THONY TROLLOPE. 
ILLustRations.—Head-Piece.—"To save your- 
self from living with a woman who can not love 
you.”—‘ Will you go away and leave us at peace?” 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
By Emirio Casretan.—(Thiftl Paper.) 
ON THE ORONTES. By J. Avausrus Jon son. 
I-Lustrations.—Safeeta, Syria.—Porte de Tor- 
tose.—Family of Abu Mustafa.—Kaleel, the Jani- 
gary.—Turkiesh Pasha at Jisres Shogre.—The Cadi. 
—Awad, our Guide.—Junction of a Tributary with 
the Orontes.—Beit Elma, near Antioch, supposed 
Site of Daphne.—Antioch, on the Approach from 
Suadeah.—Bridge over the Orontes.—Our Camp 
on the Orontes.—Persian Wheel on the Orontes. 
—Ferry over the Orontes. 
THE WIDOW'S MITE. By Justin M'Cazrny. 
THE GREEK CHURCH. 


OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tsaoxxray. 


Cuarrer XI. Raban meets the shabby Angel. 
Cnraprer XIL Dorothy by Fire-Light. 
Cuarrer XIII. Little Brother and little Sister. 
Cuartrer XIV. Rag Dolls. 

ILLusTzaTion.—On the Step of a Rag-Shop. 


THE MASSACRE NEAR MARATHON. 
With a Map. : 


CORN FIELDS. By Constanoz F. Woorsox. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER. | .. 
ALIVE. By Hararer PexscotrrSrorrom 
THE BATTLE OF MURET, A.D. 1218. 


A SIMPLETON. — A STORY OF THE DAY. By 
CuHaties Reape. 


IMPROVISATIONS.—L By Bayagp Tarzoz. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 











Contributors to the August Number. 


Caarugs Reape, Everne Lawkenor, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Grorexz Warp Niono1s, 
Mises THAOKERAY, J. AuGusTvs JOHNSON, 
Emitio CastTz.ar, Hargiet Prescotr Sror- 
Justin M'CartTHy, FORD, / 
Ports Craron, Groner Witiam Corts, 
Bayarp Tay or, Prof. Spenorr F. Barmy, 
Cuarizes K. TuoxeEman, | and others. 





Antnowy Tro.corr’s novel, ‘The Golden Lion of 
Granpere," will be concluded in the September Num- 
ber, to be followed in October by a serial story from 
the pen of Wrxre Cotta. 

Emrtio Casteran’s papers on ‘The Republican 
Movement in Europe” will be continued. 


ew” New Subscribers will be supplied with Hanrrn'’s 
Macazuve from the commencement of Coaxries Reape's 
story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November, 1873—making SixtTEEex 
Numsprns—roz Four Dotianrs, 


Ge 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Magaziny, One Year...... $4 00 
Haxrprn'’s Wrekty, One Year...... 400 


Harrre's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrre’s Magazine, Harrver’s Werky, and Harrer’s 
Bazakz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazink, WRRELY, or 
Bazar will be aupplied gratis for ever Club of Five 
Sunsoriserrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Wera ty or Bazar 
20 cents a yenr, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wexrx.y or Baza, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

When the subecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers fifprefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tyres FOR ADVERTISING IN Harper's P£RtontoaLs. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half P 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. ark 

Ha "s Weekly.—Ineside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Ontaide Page, 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 26 per Line—each insertion. . 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


having become general, now tha 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents eee experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The popularity of M'‘Clintock ¢ segs Cyclopedia 
t its Importance is 


Aveust 3, 1872. ] 





fy SNOED, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 


Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 

SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
TRAVELING-DRESS MATERIALS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
PARIS-MADE SDITS, 

LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
&e., &., 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A 
COMPLETE 


Sacrifice 


Of IRON GRENADINES, 


Warranted Pure Silk and Wool. 
Positively at less than 50c. on the Dollar. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


Corner BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapew To Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accttracy, TUK NAMES AND Di- 
REROTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTIEER HKING PRINTKD ON 
EAOIH SRPABATE PIEOR OF TUR PATTKEN, 80 as to be ad- 
pratce by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
s taken for Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK....... Mirae OL 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... ‘* 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... ** 1% 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

Se ea ae aren snes sblaisale vow 88 O28 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 3 to 

S) VOATS: O14) ssa ieesas vast ciwete ww cagewetnoan . © 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

cee ee eisisaes peewee Seleaur Cees een 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for bor from 4 to 9 years old).... ** 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKER eres from 4to9 aoe aE “ 31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 
' VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old).............cscseeee ‘* 38 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 

our TE POLONAISE WALKING ea 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. ** 42 
QIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old)...........seeeee: eee trae || 
RESSING -GOWN AND 

SMOKING - CAP were eeovvenase Covrearevvansene os 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.. ieeexeve ** 4S 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

jastable Court Train and Round Skirt...... s* 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8- Pleat Blonse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ** 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 

ING: SULT e vivcices eves dnc ce Lanta eNiebs wee . * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ "* 52 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt {for gir! from 5 to 15 years old).... ** 2 
LADY’S SAC WRAPPER..........0.000- “ 4 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 











3 


Chemise, and Drawers)...........cssssseeees “ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt ..........ccssccsecssecces “ 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “11 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blonse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “ 13 
ARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALKE- 
ING SUIT, with Cape............ saad orto’ . © 15 


TALMA, with Poiuted Hood, Postilion Waist, 
me Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ** 20 
VEST UE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 


ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... ‘* 91 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ** 28 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking SKirt................ ee 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old)...........0.sceceees * 25 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

aeron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained sige 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT ...... ** 99 


The Publishera will send either Pattern by mail, 
ee on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please pete Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 


BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 


WIZARD'S HERMANN’S c cards. The 

CARDS. cards are cueneeey e, and enable a 
person to perform wonderful tricks, c and met- 
amorphoses. Hermann’s greatest trick. t free for 
only 2 cts. Address Huntzr & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





pay 


have never been uni 
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| 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be s8e- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we nenteeree as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits oe to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
nese of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


SS —_————$ $$ — 


NOOLEY’S 
YEAST 
POWDER 


IS THE 


SEI eran 


AND THE ®* 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


ARTICLE PREPARED 
IFOR MAKING ELEGANT —_ 


biscuit, |-Cakes, 
Rolls, | Dumplings, 
Bread, ©) Pastry &&@ 
In’, 42,l and d5lb. Cans, 
-Actual Net Weight, 
(CROCERS SELL:ST) | 
DOOLEY & BROTHER: 
Manufacturers New York 
ESTABLISHED-1858. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
128 Second Avenue, N. Y. Winter Session begins 1st 
of October. For particulars, address the Secretary, 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 


A Qrent Offpr.__HORACE WATERS, 
A. Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Mr.opgons, anc 
Oreans, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 





THE PEOPLE HAVE CHOSEN. 


The experience of years has convinced an intelligent public that for all ail- 
ments involving weakness and irritability of the stomach, obstructions in the 
bowels, a morbid condition of the liver, and nervous debility, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


is the surest, safest, and swiftest remedy. 
lutely delicious to the palate, it also possesses four medicinal elements which 


Not merely agreeable, but abso- 


in the same happy proportions in any other prepara- 


tion. It is the gentlest and most painless of cathartics, a wonderful tonic, an 
unexceptional alterative, and a certain corrective of all impurities which may 
exist in the blood or other fluids of the body. Decline all imitations of the 
genuine article. Sold by all druggists. 





J. B. SMALL, 


M’f’r and Designer of 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children's Garments, 
ALL AGES AND SIZES. 


The qualities which recommend our Patterns over 
all others are as follows: 


First,—Our Patterns are of different sizes, enablin 
a large as well as small person to obtain a Pattern whic 
will require little or no variation. 

Second.— Each garment is fitted in cloth, and made 
to tit perfect, before the different sizes are graded. 

Third,.—Each Pattern has a label with picture of 
garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim, 
amount of cloth and trimming required, and size. 

Fourth,.—Onur Patterns are not cut by a ouart or 
press model; and no Pattern can be correct unless the 
garmentis fitted in cloth, and submitted to an actual test. 

Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments 
are in nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure; no odd 
sizes; plain waist, in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Misses’ Garments, nine to fifteen years, 
seven sizes. Children's Garments, one to eight years. 
Boys’ Coats, Vests, and Pants in various styles, from 
three to fifteen years. 


Sixth.—All the difficult parts in each piece of the 
Pattern are notched and punched, so that the garment 
can be put together by the most inexperience 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact size 
— on the label, and the garment, when made, will 
e exactly like the Poe given with the Pattern, if 
roper attention is followed to our printed directions. 
Jur Patterns are all of the latest styles, and two wecks 
in advance of any others. Our prices are within the 
reach of all. Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
any Pattern. Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cts. 
We supply Harrer & Broruers with all the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
they have been sent to all parts of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
where they have failed to give entire satisfaction. 

Illustrated Summer Catalogue sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp to prepay postage. 

Agents will be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Any of the Patterns specified in the Catalogue can 
be penne at -the Salesroom, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 

Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain, J. B. SYIA 9 

643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St., N. Y. 





A full assortment of our Patterns can be had at any 
of the following Branch Offices: 

FAGAN & CONKLIN, 2204 Third Avenue, Harlem, 
N. Y.—WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 76 Court St., 
Brooklyn; 55 Fourth St., Brooklyn, E. D.; 142 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass., General Agents for New En- 
gland States; 1 Martin Hall, South Pearl St., Albany, 

. Y¥.; 1 Union Block, Church St., Burlington, Vt. ; 
578 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; 270 Superior St., 
Cleveland, Ohio; 20 Water St., Newburgh, N. Y.; 68 
Buffalo St., Rochester, N. Y.; 118 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ; 303 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo.; 67 
Dauphine St., Mobile, Ala.; 543 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; 373 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Church St., 
Nashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky.; 5 
Cedar St., Newark, N. J.—KETCHAM & CAIN, 1027 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. —Miss JULIA DENIER, 
655 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn.— PRICE & CO., 15 
North Charies St., Baltimore, Md._SAMUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. —-WM. A. COLTER, 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa, —CHAS, BAUM, 408 
Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 


CAUTION! 


SSS 


All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Lre- 
Big, the in- 
; ventor, across 
a the label. 


NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and ° : 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 


J. MILHAUWS SONS, Sele Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


| ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 











~ THE “LIGHT RUNNING” @ 








¢ 
ia p  HOMER MIC! 
A DOMESTIC i S 
Luxury. b A 
A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 


Address Sg 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


COMPASS AND IN- 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, DICATOR. A perfect 
2 GEM for the ket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, anc fo 
, EVERYBODY desiring a reliable timse-keeper, and also cuperion 
p compass. Usual watch-elee, steal works, glass crystal, all in » nea 
OROIDE case. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to keep 
% in order—if Cairly used—for two years. Nothing libe st! This per- 
% fect triumph of mechanism willbe ent in a neat case, prepaid wong 
edddrem, for only @1; 8 for @2. Circulars seat free. Try one. vu 
from the Bole Amiorican Agente, KING & O0., Brattleboro, 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
& more perfect 
button-hole witl 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, straining 
the eyes, and wi th 
imperfect and ir- 
regular - worked 
button-holes. 
They give uni- 
aversal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
are worth their 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
= with full direc- 
<a tions for use, sent 
ee ny wall, pomieeia, 
; Sess ~S -k-; on receipt of 50 
= ; =. cents. Local and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles, Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


You ask WHY we can sell 
First Glass 7 Octave Pianos for 
Aft’ - 3290? We answer—It costs 

= fess than $300to make any @600 
Piano sold through Agents, al! 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 

e have no Agenta, but ship 

§ direct to families at Factory 

a7 price, and warrant Five Years, 
d for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Planos in 40 Statesand Territories, 


U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


MONE h Sten 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 

Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 

full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
2 a 

Latest Publications, 


1, 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.8. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


2. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A Novel. 
By Anruony Troiviors, Author of *‘ Ralph the Heir,” 
‘Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite,” ‘‘ Phineas 
Finn,” &c. With Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 





















3. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAW (approved June 6, 1872), together 
with the Acts of which it is amendatory, and a full 
Alphabetical Table of the United States Tariff; also 
a Table of Internal Taxes, a copious Analytical In- 
dex, and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace 
E. Dresser. Syo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 

4. 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germary, vem Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemuroxe Fer- 
riper, Author of “Harper’s Phrase-Book,” ‘“ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


5. 

LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuanves Lever, 
Author of ‘Charles O'Malley,” &c.  Lllustrated. 
Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

6. 

THE DESERT OF THR EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Paumer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C, F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


~~ 


‘. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Ws. F.aae, Author of “Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Lllustrated. Syo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 7 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Groner Cor- 
Tius, Professor in the University of Leipzig. Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. Edited by 
Wa. Smrru, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

9. 

IS 17 TRUE? Tales, Curions and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. a 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Srenoer F. Barrp, with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 3 


ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 

Brovenam. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
12. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wa. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Ceesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each: or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. “ 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F.W. Ronts- 
son, Author of “ True to Herself,” “‘ For Her Sake,” 
“Carry’s Confession," &c. Syo, Paper, 50 cents. 

14. 

TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Der Wirt Tarmaae, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

15. 

HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 

Ourver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. S8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

Martin Cuvzz.rwit. With 59 Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





ce Harrer & Brornens will send any of their 
works by ‘mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. ; 

rz Hanrren’s CaTaLocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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“MEN (AND WOMEN) SHOULD ‘NOT’ BE WHAT THEY SEEM.” 
Some PSOPLE HAVE A WAY OF APPEARING AS IF THEY WERE CARRYING ON A DESPERATE FLIRTATION, WHEN THEY ARE IN REALITY DOING NOTHING OF 


What they Seem to Say. 


Mr. Jenxins. ‘If the Devotion of a Life, Miss Perkins—” 
Would that 1 had known of this before {” 


Miss Perxins. “Ah! 


Mr. Tomxins. “Fly, oh, fly with me, Miss Wilkins!” 
Miss Wivxins. “Spare me, oh, spare me, Mr. Tomkins !’’ 


FACETIZ. 


A pistineuisiep journalist announces in his col- 
umns that he haa positively received the following re- 
quest: “‘Sir,—I should feel much honored by having 
your autograph oe my pert If you oo aa 

uest unwarranted on my pray pardon me, bu 
atthe mame ts ond the eta Four own, band. 
writing an your own may 
know that it is authentic.” 


ee 
What table is useful though it has no legs ?—The 
multiplication table. 


ee 

There must have been an unprecedented demand for 

mutton in Boston during the Jubilee. Just think of 

twenty thousand pec le announcing at the top of their 
voices, ‘* All we like sheep !” 


——_— = 
Talking of the m tion of so when is a man 
like a area ere “6 croaks. a 


aceon 
Beaten on THaT Soors.—Professional musicians who 
orm at evening parties may keep capital time, but 


ey rarely keep good hours. 
ae 
Axristio.— I’m only drawing from an old master,” 


as a promising youth said when taken in the act of 
atealing from the till of a former employer. 
oe pence 


There is a comic artist permanently retained on our 
staff who can take off his own boots admirably. 


ee 
Ouror-town Priviteee.—Take a walk in the coun- 
try and you will find that even the gentle brook mur- 


murs. e 


What is the difference between an unmarried and a 
married lady ?7—One is a miss, and the other a miss is. 
——_—-. = 

A pentents using his best endeavors to escape 
treading on the long walking train of a lady, did not 
eu , when the lady turned upon him fiercely and 
gave him some of the long-after-marriage style of lan- 
guage. Broken-hearted, the gay bachelor responded, 

‘Madam, I again humbly beg your pardon: I thought 
you had passed some time ago.” 








) 







y pion 


THE Kinp. FoR INSTANCE: 


What they are Really Saying. 
Mr. Jenkins. ‘‘ Some People can’t bear a Cat in the Room. My Grand- 


mother couldn't.” 


Strawberries !"” 


Miss Perkins. ‘Well, my Aunt Dorothy would turn Faint at the Sight of 


Mr. Tomxins. “You'd hardly Think it, but from the Battery to the Cen- 
tral Park is exactly Five Miles, Miss Wilkins.” 





[Aveusr 3, 1872, 


DESIGNS AFTER NATURE. 


A Dress or THE FUCHSIA. 
or 


PLEASANT WORDS (FOR PIDGEON’S EARS). 
Mars. Pinagon (who has brought P. with her, to the young wife 


and mother). ‘‘ Don’t consent to it, my dear. Go out alone, in- 


td] » a e 


Miss Wirkins. “No! Really 2?” 
A horror of the Jubilee has overtaken at least one A Sza-Guit—A mermaid. 
of the Bostonites, and we gud e from the following one 
that he is getting ready to abandon Boston: A mustache can not properly be called a curl of the 
S is ye ca er winds D Cae ees 
Do Skew pore calm, “apot Tux Last Tang Ovr—The truth. 
le si ——_s———_ 
Some quiet Nttle oar oes Tue Boox ror Prvrstaians—Walker's Dictionary. 
Some village in the West, —_—>—_ 


Where, free from notes and fiddlesticks, 
A body might find rest?” 
ee od 
REL1aBLE Reorpes.—For corns, easy shoes ; for bile, 
exercise ; for rheumatism, new flannel and patience; 
for gout, toast and water; for the toothache, a den- 
tist ; for debt, industry ; and for love, matrimony. 


— i 
M18(8)UNDEESsTANDINGs—Spinsters’ boots. 


= 
The editor of the Naples Observer warns people who 
wish to take canaries home from Italy to England 


“ re naive ee for the ' aa 
so the “ hotel charges” for the tenance of the 
d animaL 





The firat sun-shade was an eclipse. 
comeorememneg mene 
who is terribly hen- 


Tomkin ked, says that the 
greatest m he ever made in his fife was on his 
wedding-day. His wife denies it, and says it was she 
who was m 





A Sarrery-Maton—Ten thousand per annum settled 
on the wife. 





Tor Movtrn FROM WHICH NO NAUGHTY WORDS I68UE 
—The mouth of a river. 





Tuz Rient Meanine.—A contemporary observes, 
with great force: ** Don’t borrow a newspaper : nearly 
all the prevailin pene are spread in this wa 
If you don't want the small-pox, take your paper di- 
rect.” The explanation of this curious and interesting 
medical fact is simple: the prevalence of eptdemics 
depends on atmospheric influences, and the borrow- 
ing of papers produces such a very ‘‘ mean” tempera- 
ture that nature revolts. 








ee 





-- 


So IN { 
~ tS > wh 
SSG 


AT THE-FRENCH PLAY. 


Harry Tuoucut—Incocnito SECURED—Btusnes CoNCEALED—AND SELF-RESPECT PRESERVED (AT 
LEAST OUTWARDLY). 


Some one in speaking against suicide says, as a 
clincher, that it is the height of impoliteness to ao any 
where unlees you are sent for. 


Lees 


an" 


————=x— nde: 
VIRTUES (NOT CARDINAL).—HEROISM. 


[And it’s lucky there are some Gallant Creatures of this kind about 
sometimes, where there are Roaches! 








Nor Monkeys, put Crows.—lIt is curious how 
float about in the world. There is Mr. Darwin, who, after exten- 
sive research and deep study, has hit u 

- Of man from animals. Now comes 


deed! I know—by experience—what comes of husbands goin 
out alone ! iE 
dren do the same !” 


They me tyrants in their homes, and their ck 


EE 
t ideas will 


in 
n the {dea of the descent 
1 r. Poole, another English- 
man, just from the Queen Charlotte Islands, who tells 
us that the natives claim their descent from the crow; 
they also give reverent form to the idea by protecting 
crows’ nests, and never killing the birds. 


——— 
M188-OONSTEUOTION—W halebone, wadd wder 
sete e, ing, powder, 

Bap Eces.—A grocer, when complained to about 
the quality of his eggr, excused himeelf by saying 


‘“‘ At this time of the year the hens are not well, and 
often lay had ones.” 








——_—-~ 


—_—— 











Vor. V.—No. 382.] 














Carriage-leather Balls, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—CaRRIAGE-LEATHER BaLt WITH CrocueT aANv Corp 
Cover. To make this ball cut of red carriage leather eight equal 
pieces from Fig. 30, Supplement, and overseam them together on the 
under side. Before working the last seam fill the ball with curled 
hair, wadding, or moss; then seyv up both remaining edges on the 
right side. Baste a round piece 
of carriage leather, an inch and 
three-quarters in diameter, on the 
middle of the ball at the top and 
bottom, in order to cover the seams. 
The cover for the ball consists of 
large and small brass rings covered | - 
in single crochet with blue zephyr ai i ha il 
worsted, and which are joined by Aa 8 9) 
means of blue worsted cord. First SS 
form the middle hoop of sixteen 
rings each three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, crocheting on 
them in connection, first on one 
half, and then, going back, on the 
other. Fasten the last ring on the Corp Cover. 
first; in crocheting on the second For pattern see Supplement, 
half always surround the veins of No. XIL, Fig. 80. 
stitches between two rings with 1 
sc. (single crochet). For the parts of the cover in the middle at the 
top and bottom of the ball first form two hoops, each of eight rings 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, which are crocheted on in con- 
nection in the same manner as the rings in the middle hoop, but on 
the inner half of the rings work 1! sc. each, and on the outer half 





Fig. 1.—CaRRIAGE-LEATHER 
BaLL WITH CROCHET AND 


oe 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Musuin anp Lace Ficnvu.—Front. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XX., Figs. 64 and 65, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1872. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1872, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congvess, at Washington. 





Fig. 3.—Srorion oF CARRIAGE-LEATHER AND NETTED 
Cover FoR Bau, Fic. 2.—FuLvy Size. 


work 15 sc. each. In the middle of each of these two 
hoops set a ring one inch in diameter, on which two rounds 
of sc. are worked, fastening it to each of the eight rings 
with 1 sc. in working the second round. Baste the parts 
of the corer on the ball, and Ince the rings with blue 
worsted cord as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Figs. 2 and 3.— 
CARRIAGE - LEATH- 
RE BALL WITH Net- 
TED Cover, This 
ball is made of red 
carriage leather,and 
is furnished with a 
netted blue worsted 
cover. Make the 
ball like that shown 
by Fig. 1. For the 
netted cover work 
with blue zephyr 
worsted a founda- 
tion of 40 stitches, 
and on these net 20 
rounds, always go- 
ing forward, on a 
mesh half an inch 
in circumference. 
Fasten the finished 
netted part first on 
a brass ring an inch 
in diameter, cover- 
ing the ring closely 
with blue worsted 
in a lighter shade, 
and in doing this 
always surround one 
foundation stitch of 
the netting. ‘Then 
draw the netted part 
over the ball, and 
fasten the stitches 
on the under edge 
to a ring in a simi- 
lar manner. Final- 
ly, darn the netted 
part, as shown by 
Figs. 2 and 3 (the 
latter shows a full- 
sized section of the 
netted cover), with 
double blue worsted 
in a lighter shade, 
so that all the join- 
ing seams of the ball 
are covered. 


Swiss Muslin 
and Lace Fichu, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

THe trimming 
for this Swiss mus- 
lin fichu consists of 
puffs of the mate- 
rial an inch and 
three-quarters wide, 
gathered lace an 
inch and a quarter 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


wide, lace insertion half an inch wide through which black velvet 
ribbon a quarter of an inch wide is run, and loops and ends of pink 
silk ribbon an inch and three-eighths wide. For the fichu cut two 
pieces each from Figs. 64 and 65, Supplement, having first joined on 
the pieces turned down in Supplement on Figs. 64 and 65, and allow- 
ing an inch and a quarter extra material on the front edge of Fig. 64, 
Having sewed up the darts in the fichu (Fig. 64), hem down the 

' extra material on the front edge 


right part of the fichu with button- 
holes, and the left part with the cor- 
responding buttons.. Trim Figs. 
64 and 65 as shown by the illus- 
tration and partly indicated on the 
pattern, cut away the material un- 
derneath the puffs, join the fichu 
with the scarfs from 64 to 65 by 
means of a rolled seam, and sew 
the parts together in the back at 
the upper corners. Set on the 
bows as shown by the illustration. 
In adjusting the fichu the scarfs 
[See Fig. 3.] are crossed in the back, and held 
For pattern see Supplement, together by a bow of pink silk rib- 
No. XII, Fig. 30. bon. The color of the bows of 
course must harmonize with the 
dress with which the fichu is worn. In the original this is of pearl 
gray silk, trimmed with a kilt pleating on the under-skirt, and with 
four bias folds on the long over-skirt, which is draped high at the 
sides. The sleeves are trimmed with folds and bows as shown by 
tae illustration. 





Fig. 2.—CARRIAGE-LEATHER 
BALL WITH NETTED COVER. 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss Musxin anp Lace Ficuvu.—Bacx. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 64 and 65, 
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MY FIRST LOVER. 


To-pay, when I chanced to look over 

A trunk full of old odds and ends, 
This note from my very first lover 

I found: what enchantment love lends! 
It makes one day simply eternal, 

And carries you back to the years 
When joy, like the sun, was diurnal, 

And smiles were the right side of tears! 
‘“My darling,” he wrote (you'd discover 

hat he couldn’t spell well at the time), 
“If you love mo, J sm your true lover, 

And to rrove ™ _ ceud you this dime ; 
At Boxer’s thay’ll sive you a heap, 

If you pleasz tc luy dates or bonbons, 
But at Trudge’: they soil ’em quite cheap— 

And mike .ae the |. ppiest of Johns.” 


Well, we quairel:d one morning severely 
Conzerning the names of some flowers, 
And I fancy r.:ost que-rels spring merely 
From trifles as foolish as ours. 
Alas, he’s gro.zn famous and gray now, 
And has Jos‘ his fine taste for bonbons ; 
Bat, reading his letter ‘o-day, how 
I \ished biin the hrppiest of Johns! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SaTuRDay, AuGusT 10, 1872. 


Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
#s commenced a NEW NOVEL 6y CHARLES READE, 
entitled “ A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS will be com- 
menced tn the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

warn New Subscribers will be supplied with 
JIARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
Novem ber, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 

















way” Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptzons of Ladies’ and Misses’ Corsets, Shout- 
der-Braces, Dresses, Mantelets, Talmas, Blouses, 
Fichus, Fackets, etc.; Work- Baskets, Watch 
Stands, Fewel Cases, Work-Bags, Embroidery 
Patterns, ete., etc.; with attractive literary and 
artistic features. 


THE BEDROOM. 


HAT blessed sleep which, as Sancho 
Panza says, wraps us all up like a 
blanket, i. inieed a merciful dispensation, 
which comes to most betimes, wherever 
they may be. The man with the healthy 
mind in the healthy body seldom tails to 
find the repose at night which is the ap- 
pointed refreshment after his daily work. 
He may stretch his weary frame on the 
bare ground or scanty straw, in the close 
dungeon or the open air, and sleep will shed 
its benign influence over him. The fam- 
ished Lazarus even will slumber, insensible 
to hunger, and feast perchance in his 
dreams by the side of Dives; and the con- 
science of the guilty wretch has often failed 
to arouse his somnolence on the very eve of 
his execution, and within sound of the ris- 
ing gallows. 

This facility of sleep makes many people 
less regardful than they should be of the 
means necessary to secure its best effects 
as to health and comfort. There are un- 
doubtedly some exceptionally vigorous peo- 
ple who will sleep soundly, and awaken ap- 
-pareptly thoroughly refreshed, under gir- 
cumstances ordinarily favorable neiiher to 
repose nor reinvigoration. Uninterrupted 
insensibility, however, is very apt to be 
mistaken for healthful slumber, and many 
a night is thus passed in a condition more 
akin to stupor than sleep. A close room 
and a charcoal-burner will secure for the 
most restless and insomnolent the profound- 
est repose, even that of death. 

Sleep, however sound, can not be health- 
ful without those conditions which physi- 
ology proves to be essential to the proper 
action of the functions of life, whether in 
fall or partial operation; for in slumber, it 
must be recollected, there is pot cessation, 
but merely diminution, of vitality. The 
brain, the nerves, the lungs, the heart, tho 
digestive apparatus, the muscles, and, in 
fact, all parts of the animal system work 
by night as well as by day, though, indeed, 
with greatly diminished activity. The body, 
therefore, is subject to the same physiolog- 
ical laws in sleep as in wakefulness, and it 
is fatal to attempt to withdraw it from their 
control. 

Most people are supposed to be provided 
with a place called a bedroom or bed-cham- 
ber to sleep in, and it is essential for health 
and comfort that this should be properly 
adapted to the purpose. Stillness is gen- 
erally a requisite for sleep, yet such is the 
influence of habit and custom that noise be- 
gomes occasionally necessary, We kuow 


the story of the new tenant of a house pros- 
ecuting as a nuisance a neighboring tin-shop, 
the persevering industry of the proprietor 
of which led him to begin before the day 
and prolong far into the night the charac- 
teristic din of his trade, and thus murder all 
sleep. With the proverbial delay of the law 
the case, though finally decided in favor of 
the plaintiff, was so protracted that he had 
in the mean time become accustomed to the 
noise, and found on its being put an end to 
that with the gain of his suit he had lost 
his repose, and was fain to solicit his old 
tormentor to bring back his shop that he 
might be soothed to sleep by its tumultuous 
lullaby. Every traveler is kept conscious 
at the beginning of his voyage in a steamer 
of its noisy discomfort during many an hour 
of the night, made wakeful by the constant 
thuds of screw or paddle and the tremor of 
the eugine; but long before the end of his 
journey they become, from habit, necessary 
to his repose, and nothing is so sure to rouse 
him from the deepest slumber as the sudden 
cessation of these sounds when he awakes 
in an agony of horrible stillness. 

Quiet, however, is ordinarily essential to 
sleep; and where there can be a choice, the 
bed-chamber should be situated as remotely 
as possible from all the usual noises of the 
house. While it should be of easy approach, 
it ought not to be too near the common 
thoroughfare of hall, staircase, or corridor, 
where there must necessarily be a more or 
less constant tramping of feet, hum of 
voices, and other sounds in the course of 
household life. There are always some—as 
servants, for example—who have to go to 
bed later and rise earlier than others; and 
the most discreet of these can not be always 
relied upon for a careful consideration of 
the comfort of those inclined to sleep. 

Though the want of pure air is favorable 
to stupor, an abundant supply of it is requi- 
site for healthful sleep. It is particularly 
desirable, therefore, that the bed -chamber 
should be spacious and well ventilated. It 
has been estimated that three thousand cu- 
bic feet is the smallest breathing space to 
be allowed to two occupants of a bedroom, 
which should thus have the dimensions of 
twenty feet in length, fifteen feet in width, 
and ten feet in height. This, then, is the 
minimum to which contraction is permiasi- 
ble. The maximum may be extended almost 
as far as the command of space will allow. 
Large sleeping apartments are undoubtedly 
very favorable to health. The desire for 
free respiration during slumber leads many 
people to secure an abundant supply of fresh 
air by leaving a window communicating 
with the atmosphere without open during 
the night at all seasons. This—the very 
thought of which will send a chill of dread 
and imaginary cold all over our furnace- 
baked dames, and which might, if they tried 
it in reality, shiver them to destruction, as 
the gentlest puff of pure air will an over- 
heated glass—is, notwithstanding, a prac- 
tice, as is proved by the experience of many 
& Vigorous veteran, favorable to health and 
long life. If there should happen to be a 
second room communicating with the bed- 
chamber, it would be well that it at least 
should have a window opened during the 
whole night. Of course draughts are to be 
avoided; but if these are prevented by a 
proper arrangement of the doors and win- 
dows in relation to each other, almost any 
degree of cold in the bedroom will be safe 
while the sleeper is warmly nestled beneath 
his blankets. It seems almost a natural im- 
pulse for every one rising in the morning to 
refresh himself with the pure air of the early 
day, and most people are hardly up before 
they throw the windows of their bedrooms 
wide open. The vigorous can indulge in 
this practice not only with safety, but bene- 
fit; and even the weakly, provided that they 
take care by proper covering to avoid too 
great and sudden a change, may expose 
themselves in most climates and seasons to 
the freshness of the outward air with im- 
punity. At any rate, the windows should 
be opened just as the occupant of the bed- 
room is about to leave, and left so for most 
of the day. 

The principal piece of the furniture of a 
bedroom is, of course, the bed. We in the 
United States, with our practical good sense, 
have long since discarded the old four-poster, 
as it was termed, with its ponderous immo- 
bility and heavy hangings of stuff of divers 
kinds, so absorbent of impurities and attract- 
ive of deposits of dust, “slut’s wool,” and 
other dirt. The bedstead should be kept 
free of all curtains and incumbrances for 
show. It ought to be made so movable by 
jightness, or casters attached to its feet, that 
its position can be easily changed for the 
convenience of sleeper or maker of the bed, 
and the ready removal of dust, so apt to ac- 
cumulate under and about it. Feather-beds 
we regard as obsolete, and we doubt if even 
&@ surviving grandmother can be found to 
favorthem. The ordinary spring mattresses 
of hair, superimposed on paillasses of straw 
vr corn-shucks, are the most healthful to lie 


upon. The best position for the bed is with 
its head to the wall, so that either side may 
be left free for the access of air and the bed- 
maker. 

Warmth is more healthfully secured by 
woolen blankets, since they are compara- 
tively light, and by their porous texture in- 
terfere less than impervious coverlets and 
bed-comforters, stuffed and stitched solid 
with cotton, with the evaporation of the 
natural moisture of the body. The ddredon, 
judiciously used, is a comfortable append- 
age to the bed in the rigid winter weather, 
especially for the aged and weakly, liable to 
suffer from excessive coldness of the legs 
and feet. The floating eider-down, of which 
it is ordinarily made, forms the warmest of 
all envelopes, and is so light that its weight 
is imperceptible. The édredon should be 
used merely, however, as a partial means 
of warmth, and to cover only the lower ex- 
tremities. The bed must not be made until 
an hour or more after its incumbent of the 
night has left it, and its internal surfaces 
have, by a due scattering and turning of its 
contents, been well exposed to the fresh air 
and clear daylight from the open windows. 
A sunny exposure we regard as advanta- 
geous to every room, whether used by day 
or night. As this, however, is not always 
practicable, it can be dispensed with better 
in the bed-chamber than elsewhere, as dark- 
ness is an essential requisite of the noctur- 
nal abode. Heavy window-cartains, how- 
ever, are objectionable for the same reason 
as weighty bed-hangings. An easily mov- 
able shade, just sufficient to temper the too 
intrusive light of dawn or glimmering of 
the moon, is better than thick drapery of 
any kind, barred shutters, or close blinds. 

Modern luxury insists upon the carpet, 
but not wisely, as we think. Painted or in- 
laid floors of wood, with rugs, are, accord- 
ing to our taste, more becoming, and cer- 
tainly more healthful. A permanently laid 
woolen covering to the floor must necessa- 
rily absorb and retain much dust and other 
impurity. A rug, on the other hand, remov- 
able each day, can be kept free from un- 
cleanness of all kinds. None but the neces- 
sary articles of the toilette, etc., should be 
admitted into the bedroom, so that there 
may be left the freest scope for the air and 
the broom. Painted or frescoed walls are 
preferable, for health’s sake, to paper-hang- 
ings. The decorations need not be very nu- 
merous or elaborate, as the bedroom is meant 
to sleep and not to lie awake in. Thero 
should be a few choice engravings—as, for 
example, of the sacred pictures of Raphael, 
which, if we do not all revere as symbols of 
piety, no one refuses to admire as ideals of 
chaste beauty. Every eye closing or wak- 
ing upon the sanctified manliness of saint 
and apostle, purified maternity of Virgin, 
and holy innocence of Child, must receive 
visions of beatitude for which the dreams 
of the night will be sweeter and the aspira- 
tions of the day nobler. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Blarney Stone. 


Y DEAR SELIM,—As I was walking 
down town the other day, panting with 
every body else in the extraordinary heat, I 
met young Firkin, who seemed almost melt- 
ed, and who asked me if such weather was 
not trying. I told him that I should think 
he and his family must certainly think it 
80, and must, indeed, be almost “tried out” 
by this time—a jest of which I fear that he 
failed to see the point, but which will be 
appreciated at Dairy Farm, his father’s place 
*in the country, should these lines be honor- 
ed by perusal at that charming retreat. Fir- 
kin replied to my joke in the most serious 
manner: “Why don’t you go and pass a 
week at the Blarney Stone? ’T would im- 
prove you wonderfully.” I can not suspect 
my young friend of humor, or I should have 
darkly supposed sume satire to be hidden 
under his remark. ‘There is nothing more 
refreshing,” he continued, “than a trip to 
the Blarney Stone.” ‘Would it improve 
our manners?” asked I. ‘Tis absolutely 
necessary to them,” answered he. 
He began to sing, 


‘*The groves of Blarney, 
They are so charming.” 


And as he went on, weaving the spell of that 
music, as it were, around me, I began to 
think that several of my acquaintances must 
have recently made a trip to that famous re- 
sort. Indeed, there are some, I am very sure, 
who have chipped a piece off the original 
rock, and keep it in their dressing-rooms, as 
certain of our friends returning from Sara- 
toga bring or buy the sparkling Congress 
water, and drink it at home in the spring 
mornings. They are the habitués of Saratoga, 
and the others are the habitués of the Blar- 
ney Stone. Are there virtues in both re- 
sorts? Is it good to frequent them? I 
think so. When I see a friend, heavy-eyed, 
yellow, listlesa, loitering dully about in the 
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pleasant spring, I say to him, “Ho! fox Sar- 
atoga!”’ And when I see a sour, surly, 
crusty, silent, snapping friend—-and such, 
alas! there are—I say to him, “Ho! for the 
Blarney Stone!” I know that in both in- 
stances my advice, if followed, will produce 
the best results. 

Indeed, there are philosophers who assert 
that most of the charm of society is due to 
the Blarney Stone. They insist that the 
virtue which passes into us from kissing 
that ancient and renowned rock is agreeable 
and harmless falsehood. For what would 
become of us except for blarney? If you, 
my dear Selim, were to tell me frankly what 
you think of me when we meet—if you were 
to say that you are of opinion that Iam a 
tedious, shallow, insufferable old prosing 
coxcomb, devoting my life to the preaching 
of platitudes, and who ought to be a warning 
to all sprightly young fellows, illustrating 
all that they should avoid, how extremely 
embarrassing our meetings would be, and 
how little reasonable progress our acquaint- 
ance would make! And if, on my part, when 
I meet Mrs. Monplaisir, I should say to that 
leader of fashion that I thought her a ridic- 
ulous old guy, and should recommend her to 
lay off her wig and her paint and her feath- 
ers, and her dress that would be wild for a 
girl of fifteen, and is frantic for her wizened 
old person, what on earth would not hap- 
pen’ Mrs. Monpleisir would take to hys- 
terics, and I should be driven headlong, with 
a shout of wrath, from all fine society. 

And suppose that Populus, the rising pol- 
itician, should say what he really thinks of 
his constituents when he appears before 
them to solicit their most sweet voices? 
Suppose he were to speak out of the fullness 
of his heart, “You ignorant, drunken boo- 
bies, who would all sell your votes to the 
other side if they would pay more, who 
haven’t the least idea of a single political 
principle, and who can not comprehend the 
reason of one wise act of legislation! It 
was astupid blunder that you were ever al- 
lowed to vote; but it can’t be helped now, 
because you fools and knaves are the major- 
ity, and will break our heads if we should 
attempt to put you in your proper places. 
I should like to kick you individually and 
severally as a feeble expression of the pro- 
found contempt which I feel for you, and of 
my indignation and shame that the gratifi- 
cation of my ambition tor power depends 
upon the favor of such scum.” Fancy the 
Honorable Populus delivering himself in 
such terms to his respected fellow-citizens! 
“Poor Populus,” they would say, “ he’s gone 
stark mad!” and he would be whipped off 
to a lunatic asylum. 

The Reverend Doctor Tenthly also —do 
you think it would be judicious for him to say 
just what he thinks? In his study, and at 
midnight, and walking by the way, there are 
doubts and despairs which seize him like 
demons and rend him horribly. He is pre- 
paring a sermon upon immortality, and con- 
soling parents and children and lovers and 
husbands and wives by the argument and 
the promise that they shall surely meet 
again. But how if he should say what he 
thinks; how if-he should exclaim with an- 
guish, ‘‘Oh, brother men, who knows? who 
knows? We walk in a cloud darkly. We 
paint our fancies, our hopes, our resolutions, 
our despairing longings upon it, and call 
them faith, or revelation, or instinct, or in- 
tuition, or what you will. We are here, but 
whence came wef Do you know?’ Didany - 
in any age ever tellf We go hence, but 
whither? Did any ever return to say? We 
reason, we argue. There are similitudes, 
analogies; let us make the most of them. 
Let us hope, and not despair, if we can 
help it. I know no more than you, and 
nobody knows any thing about it.” What 
do you think the vestry would do about 
that? And all the respectable families in 
the congregation, what would they think 
of such a sermonf The Reverend Doctor 
Tenthly would be accommodated with a 
strait -jacket, and a barred room next to 
that of the Honorable Populus, 

But now behold the virtue of blarney! 
As a matter of fact we have all made fre- 
quent trips to the Blarney Stone, and have 
fundly kissed it. You, for instance, when 
you meet me, accost me with friendly eager- 
ness, and if you do think me a tedious old 
proser, you listen to me as the fox ljgtened 
to the crow, and complimented her upon her 
voice. Your manner and your tone and your 
eyes, quite as much as your words, persuade 
me that I am not altogether insnfferable to 
you. Surely we are both: happier for it. 
Because, although you may think me sadly 
prosy, you think also that I am a good-na- 
tured old fellow; and yet you know that if 
you told me s0, the fact that you thought me 
good-natured would not relieve the pain of 
the fact that you considered me tedious. So 
your silence on that point, your avoidance 
or evasion of telling the truth in all its 
length ond breadth and height and depth 
and thickness, is really blarney. It is the 
sweet and blessed influence of kissing the 
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Blarney Stone. Don’t be ashamed of it, my | cloth of dark hive or 


boy! 

It is the same thing with me when I sit 
at the bountiful and beautiful table of Mrs. 
Monplaisir and address myself to that lady. 
I observe all the proprieties, as we delicately 
phrase it—that is, I do not say all thas I 
think, and possibly I sometimes insinuate 
something that I do not think. To be sure, 
I have not kissed the stone so devotedly as 
my opposite neighbor, who looks with ad- 
miration upon Mrs. Monplaisir as a widow 
who would nobly adorn the head of his 
table. So he plunges in, as it were. He 
says that he has never seen a taste so rich, 
80 magnificent as that which presides over 
every detail of the house in which he has 
at that moment the felicity to be. Where 
did Mrs. Monplaisir get such glass? In 
Paris he saw nothing like it; but, to be sure, 
nothing can be seen without eyes! It is 
the happy quickness of seeing and seizing 
the right thing that wins the prize in the 
game of life. ‘This, indeed,” says my 
neighbor, advancing his parallels at a slap- 
ping pace, so to say—“ this, Mr. Bachelor, 
is the very house Beautiful, and I drink in 
this perfect Yquem to the health and hap- 
piness of the interpreter!’ Iam of opinion 
that this worthy man has not only kissed 
but hugged the Blarney Stone. I do not 
accompany him in all that he says, but still 
I refrain from asking Mrs. Monplaisir why 
she smears her cheeks so frightfully with 
paint, and I listen to her wearisome gossip 
as if she were saying something worth hear- 
ing. For I, too, have kissed the Blarney 
Stone, and I am therefore permitted to par- 
take of the pleasures of society. 

Populus has tasted also. When he rises 
to solicit the support of his constituency he 
begins by saying Frat he should be unworthy 
their support if he did not tell them the 
truth, and that he is glad that the appeal is 
to be made to a tribunal at once so intelli- 
gent, so honest, so discriminating, so patri- 
otic as the respected fellow-citizens whom 
he sees before him. You see that this is 
not exactly the speech that I have supposed 
him to think, and which I know he would 
sometimes make if he really expressed what 
he feels. But when I was last at the Blar- 
ney Stone, and asked why the softest side 
of it had been nearly kissed away, I was 
told that a great election was pending, and 
that all the candidates had been down strug- 
gling to see which could kiss it longest, and 
cairy away most of its blessed influence. 
Doctor Tenthly must have been before them, 
for I heard him preach last Sunday, and no 
one would have supposed that a doubt had 
ever darkened his mind. There was a little 
flavor of blarney all through his admirable 
discourse. 

A visit to the Blarney Stone, as young 
Firkin advised, is thus, as you see, very nec- 
essary to the pleasant working of society. 
It is a generous name for all that is not se- 
verely and, so to say, entirely trathful. 
Gross exaggeration and soft illusion are 
equally the gift of that miraculous stone. 
The mirage of the oasis in the desert, that 
mortally and cruelly deceives, and the ten- 
der haze that veils the ghastly abyss upon 
the mountain-side, are extremes of the same 
illusion. What is alittle blarney in our 
* manners, dear fellow-travelers, but a little 
salt or a little spice, which does not change 
the character of our food nor harm its health- 
fulness? It is hyperbole which yet ex- 
presses a real feeling. When Edgardo says 
to Lucia at Newport, “ How gladly would I 
swim out among the sharks for your adora- 
ble sake!” or when Populus wishes that he 
might have'an opportunity to die for his 
country, it is only the way in which love for 
your Lucia or for your country is naturally 
expressed after you have kissed the sweet 
Blarney Stone. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


OU prepared for children who are 
taken to the sea-side or mountains for the 
summer months combine sensible and fanciful 
gurments this season. Grenadines, foulards, and 
the silken fabrics so easily torn, and that are 
ruined forever when once soiled, are left at 
home, while washing suits, substantial linens, 
cambrics, and piqués are provided in abundance. 
Above all other ‘‘toggery” that which best 
pleases the little ones is a jaunty sailor suit of 
summer flannel. This is worn both by boys 
and girls. The pattern for boys’ suits is the 
‘* Albert Victor,” illustrated in Bazar No. 25, 
Vol. V., while girls wear a similar blouse, with 
the fullness gathered by a rubber band around 
the waist, and the collar widely open at the 
throat, displaying a cambric blouse beneath. 
The skirt is gored and trimmed with rows of 
braid. $10 is the price asked for such dresses 
at the furnishing houses. ‘Che hat is a curled- 
brim sailor of soft Mackinaw straw, that is not 
injured by rain, A warm wrap is also needed 
by thin-blooded children of the city when caken 
among fresher breezes. Brown corduroy 1s heavy 
enough for this garment, or else twilled serge 
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vy, and the eheps is a 
double - breasted aii - fitting jacket; the trim- 
ming is a band of gros grain piped with white 
cashmere, and buttons of smoked pearl or gutta- 


a. 

Girls’ dresses of linen and cambric are made 
up in various ways, though none are very novel. 
Plump, chubby ‘“‘ litthe women” look best in the 
plain Gabrielle confined at the waist by a mo- 
rocco belt, or a wide ribbon sash tied in a huge 
bow with hanging loops and short, wide ends. 
Half a dozen of these simple slips, made of white 

iqué, scalloped and needle-worked around the 
bottom. neck, and sleeves, or else simply hemmed, 
form the substantial part of a summer wardfobe. 
They are also inexpensive, as piqués are greatly 
reduced in price, and the absence of ruffling or 
other elaborate trimming is a comfort to the 
child and the laundress. For sleniler little girls 
the priucesse dress is chosen. This has a Ga- 
brielle over dress, formiug an upper skirt, with 
a full lower skirt beneath. Yoke slips with full 
straight skirt and waist in one piece, gathered 
to a yoke and worn with or without a sash, are 
most comfortable summer dresses for girls when 
first put in short clothes, and for three or four 
years thereafter. Nansook or Victoria lawn is 
prettiest for these dresses. The yokes are formed 
of tucked bands and insertion, while others are 
elaborate with open-worked ‘‘ English” embroid- 
ery of home manufacture. 

White is still preferred for children, and many. 
mothers prohibit all colored gurments for the 
first four or five years. There are, however, 
many useful dresses of buff and light brown lin- 
en prepared for morning wear, school, roaming 
about in the country, and for traveling. The 
furnishing houses show linen dresses half cover- 
ed with braiding in coarse patterns. ‘These are 
factory-made and low priced, but do not look as 
well as plain untrimmed Gabrielles, or pleated 
blouse-waists with two skirts simply hemmed. 
American percales and prints, with clear blue 
and wood brown grounds striped with white, 
also make pretty little dresses. ‘These goods do 
not show soil as readily as those with white 
grounds, and their depth of color is considered 
more stylish than the pee hues of last summer. 
Remnants of Mozambique, mohair, and Japa- 
nese silk are offered at low prices to tempt moth- 
ers to buy them; but they require ribbons and 
silks to trim them, and make dowdy-looking 
dresses at best. Swiss muslin and fine French 
nansook, trimmed with needle-work and Valen- 
ciennes lace, are the dressy toilettes for girls. 
They are worn both over white and colored 
slips. Such dresses are made with low infant 
waists and short puffed sleeves. Fanciful mus- 
lins for afternoon have short sleeves with high 
necks, though most useful dresses for day wear 
cover the neck and arms entirely. Dress skirts 
reach half-way between the knee and ankle. 
Drawers come about to the knee, and are never 
long enough to be visible below the skirts. 

Over-skirts of Swiss muslin have apron fronts 
and low square-necked peasant waists, or else 
sleeveless basques trimmed with embroidery and 
Valenciennes. ‘The prettiest apron is the Ga- 
brielle apron made by the pattern of the over 
dress of the princesse suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 25, VoL IV. The pattern may be length- 
ened and made plain around the bottom. The 
sacque apron is also improved by being cut quite 
full, and having three box-pleats stitched in the 
back and front of the waist. 

Stockings striped around with a color are in 
favor, but do not replace the white unbleached 
hose that resemble fine Balbriggans. The stock- 
ings should be long enough to extend above the 
knee, and instead of being fastened there should 
be held up by elastic bands attached to a belt or 
to the band of the child’s drawers. Low shoes 
are again worn by children. Boys wear low 
buskins coming half-way over the instep and 
buttoned on the side. For girls there are New- 
port ties, laced across the instep like the gar- 
den shoes worn by ladies. 


VARIETIES FOR LADIES. 


The fancy for black net garments increases. 
With most street toilettes of light silk or of sum- 
mer muslin there is seen either a black net collar, 
or a pointed pelerine extending half-way down 
the waist, or a regular tichu, or else a long scarf 
carelessly tied in front. Guipure and the Spanish 
blonde net are most used for these. Black net 
polonaises are also very much admired. 

Fashionable under-sleeves of linen, to wear 
with the standing English collar, have wide flar- 
ing cuffs. These expand toward the wrist, and 
are fastened on the outside by two or three large 
flat linen buttons. As dress sleeves even of the 
plainest coat shape are rounded, large, and open 
about the lower part of the arm, the custom of 
wearing linen cuffs pinned in is no longer prac- 
ticable, and an under-sleeve is necessary. <A 
sort of habit shirt to cover the shoulders is also 
added to linen collars. Most ladies wear a high 
linen corset cover or habit shirt of cambric to ab- 
sorb perspiration and prevent it from soiling the 
dress lining. Under-sleeves of fine sheer nan- 
sook, with a deep ruffle of the muslin and Valen- 
ciennes lace gathered to a band of insertion and 
falling over the hand, are worn with grenadine 
and silk dresses. These are considered in better 
taste than pleated organdy frills basted inside the 
sleeves. 

Cuffs to shirt sleeves of box-pleated blouses 
are made extremely wide, and instead of being 
battoned are sewed together with an inch-wide 
lap, on which flat linen buttons are sewed. A 
blue striped percale will serve as a model of the 
simple morning dresses worn here. ‘The skirt 
has two straight flounces six inches wide, gath- 
ered on a cord an inch below the top. ‘The 
plain ‘spron-front over-skirt has a single ruffle 
four inches wide. The blouse has three wide 
ae back and front, fastened by three 

linen buttons; shirt sleeves with wide 
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cus and large buttons, Standing English col- 
lar of linen, and a black lace burbe for a tie. 
Belt and bag of red Russia leather. Tortoise- 
shell jewelry. Black hat, with bluish-green 
wing and Spanish lace veil. Gray undressed 
kid gloves. Dark blue umbrella with shell stick. 

Cutis and collars of linen prettily needle- 
worked are shown for box-pleated blouses, cam- 
isoles, and night-gowns: they cost from 50 cents 
to $1 a set. 

Sailor blue linen for suits is a novelty just in- 
troduced in Paris. It is of the quality of the 
buff linen worn here, and is trimmed with 
worsted guipure of the same blue shade. The 
suit consists of a loose skirt and _ polonaise, 
trimmed with side pleatings and guipure. A 
sash of blue gros grain, or a black morocco 
belt with silver buckle, fastens the polonaise. 

Standing frills to be worn around the neck 
and wrists by ladies in mourning are made of 
white crépe lisse doubled and laid in side pleat- 
ings. A similar ruffle edges the close coat 
sleeves. Black crape collars and pleatings are 
worn only by those in deepest mourning. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. ; and A. T. 
Stewart & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Benson J. Lossrna, who by pen and pen- 
cil has conferred honor on the literature and art 
of his country, has recently had the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws conferred upon him 
by the University of Michigan. Two of our 
colleges had previously distinguished him— 
Hamilton College having given him an A.M. in 
1855, and Columbia College A.M. in 1869. Mr. 
LoseinG is one of the most indefatiguble and 
conscientious of our historians. There is 
scarcely a portion of the country where events 
that have become historical have occurred that 
he has not visited personaMy, and gone to the 
very root of every thing worthy of investigation 
and record. 

—The Princess MaTHILDE offers some of her 
P00 00) for sule. Her palace can be had for 

,000, gold. She is wealthy, for her Russian 
husband Was very rich. She preferred literature 
and art to politics, and was no niggard in aiding 
struggling talent. Over the doors of her salons 
she had notices, ‘‘ Politics prohibited.” 

—An American gentleman who was recently 
introduced to a son of the ‘‘ Maid of Athens”’ 
says ‘“‘he is a handsome young man, and bears 
the stamp of an intelligent mind. His mother, 
as all the world knows, became the wife of a 
Scotchman, and died simple Mrs. GEORGE 
Buack."’: 

—Madame Ratazzi has commenced the pub- 
lication of her memoirs. The first part, in three 


volumes, bas appeared under the title of “A 
Story Youth’ (“Une Jeunesse Orageuse’’), 
—Miss ALICE Falirman, the celebrated En- 


glish contralto, who appears with Patti and 
SaNTLEY at the Worcester musical festival of 
England, comes to the United States next fall to 
concertize with Madame RUDERSDORFF. 

—The French Prince Imperial, as we learn 
from a London letter, goes every moraine Ae 
King’s poileee School, in the Strand. The 
boys of the school are quite of the middle class. 
The prince has a tutor, which is probably the 
reason why he is better in his recitations than 
most of his classmates. When they initiate him 
into cricket and other athletic sports they will 
find out the stuff he is made of. 

—During the Commune one Viscount de 
Beffry was arrested and imprisoned for refus- 
ing to join the insurrectionists. A certain 
Mademoiselle GuILLoT, who was acquainted 
with his mother, determined to rescue him, and 
went to the lock-up. She was granted an in- 
terview, and so disguised him in a workman’s 
suit, which she had concealed about her, that he 
passed out unnoticed while she was talking 
with the sentinel about a cantiniére’s place. 
The viscount rewarded his fair savior by offer- 
ing her his heart and fortune, and they have 
just been married in the Madeleine. 

—In the way of lucid ‘“ personal’? we have 
seen nothing clearer than the following from a 
recent number of the London Jtmes: ‘* Kanya- 
roo.—Any portion of the leopard or the boar 
would do, or part of the pig, but abstain from 
the ieopard’s heart and the parts next to it, for 
the candle would not be out then. The lion is 
too savage to be tamed. Don’t forget the bab- 
oon’s biscuits.” 

—The descendants of JONATHAN EDWARDS 
are to glorify the ey. of that personage by 
the erection of a statue in Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts. It is being made in Scotland, and 
was to be comple in September next, but 
something has occurred which will prevent its 
getting here before next ane eanwhile 

e descendants of ‘“‘good old NED, who has 
gone where the good EpWaRDSES go,’”’ must 
wait for the spectacle until next season. ’” 

—Two daughters of the Earl of Portsmouth 
lately took certiticates at the London Universi- 
ty in connection with the Cambridge local ex- 
aminations. 

—GOUNOD, having in one short season appear- 
ed in public as composer, arranger, harmonizer, 
and conductor of an English choral society, has 
recently made his début as a vocalist, or was an- 
nounced to do so on the 15th of July. 

—Madame ARABELLA GODDARD has so far 
identified herself with republican institutions 
and the spirit of our forefathers as to place her 
son in the dry-goods house of JORDAN, MaRsH, 
& Co., Boston, to learn that method of accumu- 
lating property. 

—One BLopGett (Blo-jay, the élite pronounce 
it), of Detroit, bounced from his little couch on 
the morning of the Glorious Fourth, animated 
with the resolve to fire his old musket 1000 
times that day. He did nobly until sundown 
when the overstrained weapon flew into 1000 
pieces, more or less, taking Blo-jay’s scalp, nose, 
and one ear as trophies. 

—Soton Rosinson, eminent as a writer and 


ractical planter of the potato, and who has tal- 
fied over seventy on life’s score, led to the hy- 
meneal altar a 


cw ue since in Brooklyn a 
young lady of thirty. Our contemporary of the 
Eagle gays: ‘The groom was dressed with osten- 
tation, and apparently with the object of ea 
ing cool. 8 1 were embalmed in me oS : 
est quality of Kentucky jeans, which neally 
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ted overa een of No. 10 cultural pumps; a 
white vest loosely towed about his waist, und a 


lengthy brown linen duster completely sur- 
rounded his person and his shoes. His hands 
were recklessly embosomed in a pair of yellow 
cotton gloves, which toned well with the other 
various articles of his costume. A glazed cap 
(undress uniform of the Fire Department) and a 

reen.cotton umbrella are said to have graceful- 
y reclined together on the seat behind him.” 

—JOAQUIN MILLER was at N Falis a few 
days ago, and was the observed of several observ- 
ers at our principal cataract by riding out daily 
in fall Mexican dress, with a sombrero hat. His 
pony is a fleet pony, worth some four hundred 
and a half, and he has a sweet thing in the way 
of saddle. 

—The King of Bavaria went out in his little 
punt the other day alone by himself, upset, and 
would have been drown-ded if some of the peas- 
eab ery on shore had not rowed out and rescued 


—The Sultan of Turkey has consented to 

lace his artistic treasures at the service of the 

xposition Universelle at Vienna next year. 
The Archduke CHagLes Louis, who has been 
visiting the Sultan, has selected a great number 
of precious oe from the imperial palaces, 
including furniture, vases, arms, etc. Aectieo: 
logically as well as artistically this ie news of 
great interest. 

—Good thing on General SHzRMaN. While hé 
and his suite were in the Caucasus they were in- 
vited to an elegant breakfast, at which they met 
a large number of official personages, hen 
the v en party came to leave they were pre- 
sented with a bill for the breakfast, including 
all the expenses of every one who was present. 

—The young King of Siam, who has just as- 
sumed the sceptre, is mainly indebted for his 
education to Mrs. LEonowens, who daily, 
throughout five or six years, was his teacher, 
and taught him no end of sensible things. She 
is the author of the ‘‘ English Governess at the 
Siamese Court.” 

—Pere HYactnTHE has in his possession the 
manuscript of a work by the late Count Monta- 
LEMBERT, eutitled ‘‘Spain and the Revolution,” 
which he intends to publish shortly. 

—Kopama (a real prince) and the other Jap- 
anese students at Williams College are making 
remarkable progress. They are thorough stu- 
dente. During the recent intolerably hot weath- 
er their chamber windows at night were always 
illuminated far into the small hours, and the 
poor fellows could be seen tirelessly at work 
with brain and book, the fan meanwhile plied 
with utmost vigor. 

—The total expenditures of the Boston Jubi- 
lee were calculated pretty closely before a note 
was sung, and pat own by the executive com- 
mittee at $525,000. The official result has not 
yet been announced, but it is understood that 
after paying all expenses there is a deficiency of 
about $150, which the members of the guare 
antec fund will be called on to make up. 

—Signora AURELIA CINIMO FALLIERO DB 
Luna, 8 well-known Italian authoress, has es 


‘tablished in Florence a semi-monthly newspae 


per, entitled the Cornelia, devoted to the advyo- 
cacy of woman’s rights and the promotion of 
the education of Italian women. 

—Prince HumBERT’s christening present to 
the Prussian princess, of whom he has become 
sponsor, consists of a most valuable set of gold 

1, and ruby ornaments, in a Romaic case o 
ronze and enamel. It embraces a crown, brace- 
lets, necklace, ear-rings, coronet, etc., etc., work-, 
ed in the style of the tenth century. | 

—Madame Bonaparte, who, from want of' 
funds, has taken to bonnet-making in London, 
and is doing a right smart business, has an iml- 
tator in Prince PonlaTowskI, grand-nephew of 
STANISLAUS, the last king of Poland. He too 
being short, tries to earn an honest penny by 
writing music; but his songs do not bring so 
much or sell so readily as the bonnets of Bona- 
PARTE. 

—Miss Ransom, of Cleveland, Ohio, an artist 
of merit, who painted the first picture ever 
bought by the government of a woman, has just 
finished a full-length of General Thomas, which 
is spoken of as a work of great merit. 

—It is a remarkable coincidence that Mr. 
BENNETT, who founded the Herald, and NatHan 
RaNDALL, who was invited by Mr. B. to unite 
with him in the enterprise as a business man- 
ager, were both carried to the tomb on the same 


y. 

—Public-spirited and vocally gifted Dr. EnEn- 
EZER ALDEN, Of Randolph, Massachusetts, aged 
eighty-four, was the oldest singer in the chorus 
at the Boston Jubilee. It did the old doctor 
: power of good to lift up his votee in tho an- 

ems. 

—All Rome goes to the studiv of HARRIET 
Hosmer to see her exquisite statue of the ex- 
Queen of Naples. The queen is represented aa 
holding in her hand a match, about to lighta 
cannon. 

—Mr. FrepErRicK Law OxMstTeaD, Central 
Park Commissioner, who was astounded recent- 
ly on finding that a few respectable people had 
assembled in a small parlor at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and nominated him as a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, was born in Hartford just half 
a century ago. At Yale he devoted himself to 
engineerin and agricultural chemistry. After- 
ward he hired out as a farm hand for the pur- 

ose of knowing how to plant, and that sort of 

ing. Then he bought a farm on Staten Island, 
and made it pay from the start. When the Cen- 
tral Park was projected his plan was selected out 
of thirty-four. hat he does not know about 
parking wouldn't amount to much. 

—The Rey. JOHN SINGLETON CoPLEY GREENE, 
who died a few days sincc ncar Boston, was a 
grandson of the celebrated eo onl erate Cop- 
Ley, and nephew of the late Lord Chancellor 
LynpHuRSsT. While residing on his estate in 
Waltham he became partially paralyzed, but on 
recovering was ordained a clergyman of the Epis- 
copal Church, and devoted himeelf to clerical du- 
ties as far as health would permit. By birth and 
marriage he was descended from and connected 
with prominent families in this country and in En- 
gland, members of which have been well known 
as of historic, social, or professional repute, ; 

—It is intimated that after the expiration of 
his term as Vice-President Mr. CoLrax will re- 
move to St. Louis, and assume the editorial man- 
agement of the Democrat. 

—Mr. JaMES KELLEY, a eee ey ene oman of 
Pennsylvania, has given $250 to found a 
school in which poor boys ahall be taught differ- 
ent trades. 
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Cord, Tatted, Crochet, and Netted Rosettes and ee ee ees Mec ite 
. a round, turned wooden moulds, which ar nished eac 

Tassels for ae MA etc., * ——— am . = SS, a hole in the middle, and one of which is two inches and seven- 
s oe an , 3. eee eee Sa eighths in circumference, and the other two inches and a half; 
Fig. 1.—TatreD aNpD Crocuet Rosette AnD TAsseEL. E ae =v cover them with dark gray worsted, and ornament the larger 

e n “ ° - YY m - “ ° 5 : ‘ ° “es 
To make this rosette work, first, with saddler’s silk a row of =o mould in the middle in herring-bone stitch with double light 
double tatted rings as follows: * 1 ring of 4 ds. (double gray worsted as shown by the illustration. Then cut twenty- 
stitch—that is, | stitch left, 1 stitch right), 1 p. (picot) five- four threads of gray worsted six inches and a half long each, 
eighths of an inch long, 8 ds., 1 very short p., Sk, 2D: Jay them double, tie gray silk tight around the middle, and half 
a an inch long, 4 ds. ; on this ring work a sec- an inch from the middle of the threads, and on the tassel thus 
ond ring 0 s.,l very formed, set a loop 
short p., 12 ds., fasten of twisted worsted 
to the middle p. of the threads three inches 
first ring, 12 ds., 1 very and a quarter long, 
short p., 4 ds. ; repeat on which the wooden 
nine times from *, but moulds are strung 
in future, instead of so that the larger 
forming the first p. of mould comes on the 
the inner ring of each top. ‘Takethree gray 
double ring, fasten to worsted strands each 
the corresponding last twenty-four threads 
p. on the inner ring of thick, lay them dou- 
the double ring worked ble, braid the threads 
previously, and instead of the upper part of 
of forming the first p. each strand an inch 
of the outer ring, fast- and three - quarters 
en to the last p. of the long in a Russian 
last double ring. ‘The braid, tie each strand 
last double ring is fast- underneath the braid, 
ened to the first. Sew and set them be- 
the rosette on the outer tween both wooden 
edge of a circular piece moulds on the loop 
of card- board seven- on which the moulds 
cighths of an inch in are strung. Cut 
diameter and covered three flat card-board 
with silk. Fill the free rings a quarter of an 
‘inner space with a row inch wide and an 
of tatted rings fourteen inch in diameter 
inches long (each ring be LTT: Bo af aN each, cover them 
consists of 20 ds.), oe Fig. 2.—Tas 1x @¥ Genoese Exsprorpery oP me! =| (ANU) eh” with black cloth on 
which are sewed on in er Fr Oe FOR CLOTHES- @y Bac.—FcL Stzz. Ae both sides, work long 
close coils. ‘The tas- ce ute ae ~ AES | Re 4 jig.2.—Srrk Corp anv button-hole stitches 
sel, which is an et aati Ee eee NETTED RosetTE AND of light gray silk on 
_ and a quarter long an Wicca TassreL For Dresses, the rings, and bor- 
. an inch and a quarter Waa, ee WRAPPINGS, ETC. der them besides on 
‘in circumference, is RAPPINGS, ETC. the inner and outer 
“ made of silk and wad- edges with close button-hole stitches. 


ding; run double silk cord three inches Slip each of these rings on one of the 
and a quarter long lengthwise through the braids, sew the rings together on the out- 
tassel so that it projects in a loop half an er edge with several stitches, tie the three 
inch long from the under end of the tas- braid strands on the middle tassel close 
sel. Cover the tassel with a row of tat- underneath the rings, and cover them 
ted rings sewed on in windings, as shown there by a rosette made of gray soutache 
by the illustration. Slip a small brass loops; fasten a similar, somewhat small- 
ring covered with single crochet of silk er, rosette above the upper wooden mould 
on the cord at the top of the tassel, fast- on the loop as shown by the illustration. 
en the ring on the cord by means of but- Fig. 2.—WokstTep, S1iLk, anp Cro- 
ton-hole stitches, and fasten the cord on CHET TasseL. For this tassel first take 
the wrong side of the rosette; the cord is a strand of gray worsted six inches and 
tied in a knot as shown by the illustration. , i a half long and thirty threads thick, fold 
- Fig. 2.—Strx Corp ano Netrep Ro- Fig. 1.—WorstTeb, Sou- Fig. 2.—WorsTep, SILK, it double, tie it in the middle, and there 
SETTE AND Tassevc. To make this ro- TACHE, AND SILK TAssEL AND CROCHET TASSEL FOR fasten it on a flat wooden button seven- 
sette cut, first, a circular piece of card- FOR Covers, Cusutons, Covers, Cusnions, Fur- — ejghths of an inch large, and covered with 
board seven-eighths of an inch in diame- FURNITURE, ETC. NIIURE, ETC. black cloth. ‘Then ior idk with gray fill- 
ter, cover it with silk, and on the outer ing silk a row of chain stitches, and sew 
edge fasten nine oblong leaflets of silk cord. In the centre of the them in loops of an even length on the outer edge of the button, so 
card-board form a small rosette of cord loops, as shown by the illus- that the worsted tassel is covered evenly by the loops. For the ring 
tration, and surround this rosette in close coils with a fringe of net- trimming crochet with light gray saddler’s silk on a brass ring an inch 
ted stitches, which are worked with double silk on a netting mesh in diameter eight times alternately. nine single crochet, eleven chain 
seven-eighths of an inch in ‘circumference, and are pushed close to- stitches, and, finally, one more slip stitch on the first single crochet ; 
gether on the foundation thread. Underneath this fringe set two sew this ring on the outer edge of the button, and fasten the chain 
pieces of cord an inch and three-quarters long, which are tied in a stitch loops together in the middle of the button so that the loops lie 
knot and ornamented with tassels on the free ends, as shown by the spread out on the button. On the outer edge of the ring fasten eight | 
| 
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illustration. For each tassel strands, as shown by the illustration ; each strand consists of six rings 
first form a tube of card-board of graduated size, on which . 
an inch and a quarter long single crochet are worked with 
and a et of an inch gray silk. Crochet on the six ; RNY? 
in circumference, cover this rings of each strand in con- vee ae | 
tube with silk, and on it wind nectiGh, first on one half, and == ras Wrage Ciao | Oa’ ese" 
silk cord closely, having first then, going back, on the other “tig C7] = 
set a small fringe tassel on the half of the rings; in crochet-_ . 
under point. For pattern see 8up- ing on the second half of the 
plement, No. X1., '< ee 
Fig. 29. rings surround the veins of 
The description will stitches between two rings 
be eee each with one single crochet. 
5° , For the head of the tassel 
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Fig. 1.—Taprestry Founpation 
FOR SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 


Fig. 2.—Tarestry FouNDATION FoR 
SLIPPERS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
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Description of Symbols: @ Black; ‘i LussE EMBROIDERY FOR Work- | 
B Dark Green at Light Green. " Fig. 1.—BratpeD WorkK-TABLE Cover witH ApPPLIQuE Desicys.—{For design see Supplement, No. XXIL, Figs, 67 and 68.) TABLE COVER. 
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stretch gray worsted on a round 
wooden mould two inches and 
seven-eighths in circumference, 
then stretch light gray saddler’s 
silk on the mould as shown by 
the illustration, slip the mould 
on a loop of gray worsted threads 
two inches long, and sew the 
ends of the loop together in the 
middle of the button. 


Java Canvas and Braid 
Tidy, with Point Russe 
Embroidery. 


Tuts tidy consists of a square 
piece of white Java canvas, which 
is ornamented with wide white 
cotton braid and in point Russe 
embroidery with white knitting 
cotton. Work the foundation 
figures, having first counted off 
seventy-five double threads of 
the canvas for the border (in- 
cluding the twenty double threads 
for the fringe). ‘These figures 
are worked five double threads 
from the border and _ sixteen 
double threads apart from each 
other. ‘To work each figure, 
which covers a square eight dou- 
ble threads in length and width, 
first bore a hole in the middle 
of the square and then cover the 


square with radiated stitches, as shown by the illustration. 
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Cuitp’s Gray LINen on Figs. 67 and 68, SY VY) 
Bert Pocket, witu Supplement, to the Nk Si y Yy 

Eneiisu EmMBRorpery. woolen reps, and Se <2 


For pattern, design, and 
lescription ace ee 
No. XXIIL, Fig. 69. 


on tissue-paper, paste the design 
for the the picture, and 
the bench. on white silk, 
and the design for the 
remaining figures on 
black cloth (on the 
under side, of 
course), and cut 


out the designs 
carefully. Then 
paste them on the 
foundation material, and 
mark the fine lines in the 
figures with white paint or 

else with half-polka stitches of 


very fine white or light gray silk ; 
the lines of the picture on the easel, 
the bars of the latter, and the lines of 
the bench are worked in half-polka stitch 
with very fine black silk on the foundation 
For the arabesques underneath the 
designs and for the straight lines on the sides of 
the cover sew on dark gray silk round cord with 
The outer edge of the cover is finished 
by a strip of dark gray cloth cut as indicated on the pat- 
tern, which is pasted on the foundation material, and is 


material. 


hem stitches. 


namented edge. 


scribed on page 524. 


the design asshown «jy 


having 
nished the lat- 
ter with net LPP 
lining, PAG? 
draw the outlines of the designs 


ornamented in point Russe embroidery with light and dark 
gray saddler’s silk; Fig. 2 shows a full-sized section of the or- 
Border the inner edge of the applied strip with 
round cord, and the outer edge with three rows of button-hole stitches ; 

the stitches of the first row must be far apart, and are worked an eighth 
of an inch deep in the material with dark gray silk. 
worked with silk of the same shade in close button-hole stitches, which 
are worked each on the joining thread of the button-hole stitches of the 
previous row; the third row is worked with light gray silk as shown by 
the illustration, similar to the edge shown by Fig. 6 on page 172, Harper's 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. V. Finally, furnish the cover with a lining of gray 
muslin, and trim it with tassels, which may be worked like those de- 



















Fig. 1.—Btack Gros GRAIN 
AND Lace MANTILLA.—FRONT. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. II., Fig. 5. 


finishing the foundation fig- 
ures work the border as 
shown by the illustration, 
sewing on two pieces of braid 
each eight double threads 
wide with long stitches work- 
ed like a cross seam, and 
plait two single threads of 


cotton through the stitches 


as shown by the illustration. 


Having edged each piece of braid on both sides with a row 


of cross stitches, work foun 


referred to between the braids and on the outer edge of the 


tidy. Finally, draw out the 
figures as shown by the il 


three-quarters wide. 


of black and dark 
cloth, a braiding of gi 
silk round cord, and 
point Russe em- 
broidery with sad- 
dler’s silk in differ- 
ent shades of gray. 
Having transferred SS 
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After 


threads at the corresponding points, and ravel out the can- 
vas on the outer edge of the tidy for a fringe an inch and 


SESD>. 
Braided Work-table Cover, with - @RRRRx 
Appliqué Designs, Figs. 1 and 2. ‘ 4 


See illustrations on page 524. QZ ip rN 


Turis work-table cover is made of SLU SRE ELEN, consists of coils, which are formed 
gray woolen reps, and is ornament- Sa’ LD rp oP OO, by carrying the thread alternate- 
ed, as shown by the illustration, i OLA AG ICR NO ly through one and through the 
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fares Foundations for 
Slippers, Cushions, etc., 
Figs. 1-7. 

See illustrations on page 524. 

THese foundations are suita- 
ble for making slippers, cushions, 
pockets, covers, etc., and may 
be worked on fine canvas with 
zephyr worsted and filling silk, 
or on coarse canvas with double 
zephyr worsted, according to the 
purpose for which they are de- 
signed, 

The foundation shown by Fig. 
1 is worked with zephyr worsted 
in two shades of brown. Work, 
first, with light brown worsted 
the back stitches, which form the 
edge of the design figures, and 
then work with the same worst- 
ed a cross stitch on four canyas 
threads in height and width in 
the middle of each design figure. 
Work the design figures each 
with four long stitches of double 
dark brown worsted as shown by 
the illustration; draw the last 
stitch through underneath the 
first stitch in the direction of the 
arrow-head shown in the illus- 
tration. 

For the foundation Fig. 2 
first work with colored worsted 
rows of stitches, each of which 


Tig. 2.—Btack Gros GRAIN AnD 
Lace MANTILLA.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. II., Fig. 5. 


(blue in the original) the horizontal 
covers twelve threads of the can- 
vas in height. Work, first, four 
stitches each after an interval of 
two vertical threads of the can- 
vas; the illustration shows the 
place where to insert the needle 
to finish the fourth stitch, mark- 
ed @. Push these four stitches 
' close together, draw out the nee- 

dle back of the fourth stitch at the place marked x, and, 
stretching the working thread on the middle of the four stitch- 
es, work one cross stitch on two threads of the canvas. This 
completes one design figure. For the first stitch of the next 
figure insert the needle in the same holes in which the last 
stitch of the preceding figure has been worked. Continue in 
this manner, observing the illustration.* After finishing 
the design figures work between every two rows one row 
of back stitches with yellow saddler’s silk ; each back 
stitch covers four threads of the canvas. 
Finally, work with white zephyr worsted 
the raised rows of dots. Each dot 

























Burr Monarr Doster. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs. 6-10. 


dation figures like those before 


threads between the foundation 
lustration, cutting through the 
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| DO Pte a next cross stitch of two de- 
gray yy APE & AVE EON Aa a sign figures side by sides 
ay 1a) oe ewe ne eee yh first work the inner coil, 
then the second coil, 
and then curry the 
thread in a half coil to 
the next cross stitch, 
from which the fol- 
lowing dot is begun. 
The foundation 
Fig. 3 consists of di- 
agonal rows of points, CuiLp’s Burr Piqukt 
which are worked Berit Pocket, witH 
with zephyr worsted Brarpine anp Em- 
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of the canvas 
in a slanting di- 
rection, and each of 
the following stitches 
one square less than the 
preceding stitch. The place 
where to insert the needle to 
finish the first stitch of a point 
is marked @ on: the illustration. 
Having finished the red rows of 
points, work the smaller points in the 
free intervals with white zephyr worsted 
as shown by the illustration. 
To make the foundation Fig. 4, use 
zephyr worsted in three shades of brown. - First 
work the vertical light stripes at regular intervals 
of six canvas threads with the lightest shade, as shown 
by the illustration, always working five Gobelin-like 
stitches on four threads of the canvas in height and after 
an interval of one thread each. ‘These horizontal rows of 
stitches are separated by back stitches of the same. color, each 
stitch covering two threads of the canvas. Edge the vertical 
stripes on both sides each with a row of single stitches of dark 
brown worsted, covering four threads of the canvas in height; fill the 
free space between the stripes with similar transposed stitches of worsted 
in the middle shade.. To do this always work three transposed stitches 
side by side, first forming the middle stitch on the four threads in the 
illustration from underneath which the thread hangs, draw out the needle 
for the second stitch at the place marked x on the illustration, insert 
the needle at the placeymarked @, work thé third stitch similarly be- 
tween. the two vertical threads/ofthé Ganviis atthe left, and soon, 
The Goundation shownby Rig’ 5 consists of.diagonal stripes, whic! 
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Suction or Java Canvas and Bratp Troy, 
wit Point Russe EMBROIDERY. 
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are worked alternately with brown worsted ana 
maize-colored filling silk. The illustration plain- 
ly shows how to work the foundation. ‘The place 
where to insert the needle for the next stitch in 
the last two stripes is marked @ on the illustra- 


tion. 

In the foundation shown by Fig. 6 the larger 
rows of points are worked with green and the 
smaller rows with light gray worsted. Each of 
the larger points consists of four stitches, the 
first of which covers eight threads of the canvas 
in height, in a slanting direction, and each of 
the remaining stitches two threads less than the 
preceding stitch. The place where to insert the 
needle to finish the first stitch of a point is mark- 
ed @ on the illustration. Fill the free spaces 
between the points each with three slanting 
stitches of equal length, with light gray worsted. 

The foundation, Fig. 7, is worked with worsted 
on cloth or reps, in the colors described by the 
symbols, . 





“$0 THE STORY GOES.” . 


"Twas once upon a summer day— 
So the story goes— 

The Franklin's daughter chanced to stray 
Where the mill-stream flows. 


And as the rustic bridge she crossed— 
So the story goes— 

Over the rail she stooped, and lost 
From out her breast a rose. 


The stream ran fast, the stream ran strong— 
So the story goes— 

And on its waters bore along. 
‘The careless maiden’s rose. 


The miller's son stood by the bank— 
So the story goes— 

He stopped the wheel; and, ere it sank, 
Caught up the maiden’s rose. 


Then in his cap he placed the flower— 
So the story goes— 

And boldly to the maiden’s bower 
He hied at daylight’s close. 


“‘TIs this thy flower, sweetheart ?” he cried— 
So the story goes— 

The maiden blushed, the maiden sighed, 
‘*Qh! give.me back my rose.” 3 


‘« Two flowers,” he said, ‘‘ so sweet and fair"— 
So the story goes— 

‘¢’T were shame to part—one breast should bear 
Thyself and this red rose.” 


What more the youth and maiden said, 
That summer eve, who knows? 


Bat he kept the flower and won the maid—~ 


So the story goes. 
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THE SEWING-MACHINE MAN. 


‘VT IYHERE!” said Mrs. Hall, as the sewing- 
machine came down with a thump and 
stopped; ‘‘I’ve broken my needle. Jo go and 
get me one, Carrie, and hurry back.” : 

‘“Well,” said the young girl addressed, ‘‘ I 
will consent to make myself useful to that extent 
for once ;” and putting on her hat she made her 
way to the principal dry-goods store in the vil- 
Jage. The proprietor came forward to meet 
her, and, after exchanging the courtesies of the 
day, he said : 

‘‘Miss Moffat, won't vou come and look at 
these new sewing - machines?—Mr. Sanderson, 
come here, please.— Miss Moffat, this is the 
agent for them, and I hope he will persuade you 
to buy one.” 

Mr. Sanderson was a very handsome young 
man of the Italian type, and his hair, said Carrie 
to herself, was as black as midnight, and his 
eyes shaded on a dark blue, and his voice—oh! 
oh! oh! his, voice !—it was as soft and clear as 
the notes of a flute, and dulcified the discordant 
whir of the wheel and the monotonous motion 
of the treadle, and—well—yes—she thought she 
would take a sewing-machine—no, this one— 
this was the prettiest—if Mr. Doyle didn’t think 
pa would mind. Mr. Doyle didn’t think pa 
would mind. He would undertake to make that 
all right with pa. And how abont learning it? 
Oh, that would be all right too. Mr. Sanderson, 
the agent, always taught the purchaser, and any 
hour that Miss Moffat would name. Ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning. Very well. Mr. Sander- 
son would be punctual. 

When Carrie left the store Mr. Sanderson 

ulled his mustache thoughtfully, and thought 
fe had never seen so pretty a girl; and he had 
traveled ‘‘ some.” 

‘<T’ve bought a sewing-machine,” said Carrie, 
bursting into the room where Mrs. Hall was 
patiently waiting her return. 

‘‘But I only told you to buy a needle,” she 
answered. ‘‘I didn't say to bring it in the 
machine.” 

‘“‘Qh! your needle! I forgot all about it. I 
bought this machine for myself.” 

‘* But why, when you could use mine ?” 

**T don’t know. I never felt attracted toward 
yours. ‘This is a pretty one, with an agent.” 

“Oh! I see. Young?” 

‘*'The machine?” 

** No, the man.” 

“Yes, indeed. You should just see him; he 
is splendid—regularly stylish for a sewing-ma- 
chine man. Such a dead white skin, blae-black 
hair! Do you think pa would mind the ex- 
pense ?—for I never stopped to think of that.” 

But pa thought of it, and pa minded it, 
though he said nothing when told of it, and pat- 
ted his willful little daughter on the head, and 
told her he hoped she would Jearn to work well, 
as it might come useful; but he didn’t envy the 
young man the task of teaching her. 

‘*Old man Moffat,” as he was called, was 
born of parents who were among the first set- 
ters around a certain fort, which gradually grew 
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into a city, though, even at the present writing, o 
very small one. He kept the only hotel in the 
place for many years of his life, and was happy 
and affluent. When Carrie was about ten years 
old his wife died, and Mrs. Hall undertook his 
housekeeping. But his fortunes even then were 
on the wane. He had a paralytic stroke, An- 
other hotel was opened, and took away the major 
part of his custom. He became negligent when 
all the luck seemed against him, took to drink, 
and every thing ‘‘ went to the bad.” The only 
one ignorant of the real state of affairs was the 
one, next to himself, most interested in them— 
namely, his daughter. She was brought up in 
idleness and indulged in every whim. 

The sewing-machine man was punctual not 
only on the first day, but for many days after. 
Somehow it took a long time to teach Carrie— 
not that she was slow to learn. No, no. He, 
Sanderson, told her over and over again that 
she had learned, more rapidly than any lady he 
had ever taught, and he had been agent for the 
great S. M. Co. for five years, and in that 
time he had traveled ‘‘some.” Then Carrie 
said that he said that just to encourage her. He 
became earnest, and assured her that he was in- 
capable of untruth; that in her pure presence 
falsehood would turn into truth as if struck by a 
fairy’s magic wand. Mrs. Hall was deep in her 
honsekeeping duties, for ‘‘old man Moffat” left 
her to find out if a woman could keep a hotel, 
knowing by experience that it isn’t every man 
who can, and she couldn't play watch-dog to 
Carrie; so the young people were left to them- 
selves. There were so many things to learn. 
For at least a week Carrie sat with her arms 
folded, working the treadle with her feet. That 
was the first thing to learn, Mr. Sanderson said. 
This gave them opportunity to converse. And 
if you had seen them just separated by the ma- 
chine, you would almost have thought them Ro- 
meo and Juliet on the balcony, especially when 
Mrs. Hall, like the old nurse, popped her head 
in at the door, which she did occasionally the 
first week or two just for the sake of appear- 
ances. ‘Then, again, so many accidents hap- 
pened. If the wheel started well, which it sel- 
dom did, the work was wrong, or the tension, 
or the spool gave out, or the thread snapped, or 
the stuff puckered, or the needle broke, or the 
stitches were so big you could lift ’em with a 
pitchfork, or the pesky thing got so heavy it had 
to be oiled, and then Carrie got the oil all over 
her dress or the work. Sometimes the ‘‘old” 
machine acted just as if it had sense, and work- 
ed like a charm. Again it was as contrary as 
Mary whose garden wouldn't grow. Qn such 
occasions the sewing-machine man would un- 
screw the whole thing, and Carrie thought he 
never could get it together again; but he did, 
and to show her that it was uninjured he stitched 
yards and yards just as quick as lightning, and 
worked her initials and his, and flowers, and 
quilted and hemmed, and embroidered and 
tucked, and gathered and ruffled, and felled and 
frilled, and one day, as the crowning act of high 
art, he made—love! 

And then Carrie, who mentally owned that 
she had flirted with him, got angry, and asked 
him what she had ever done to | him to sup- 
pose that he might speak to her of love. Be- 
ing a young fellow of spirit who had traveled 
‘*some,” he fired up in his turn, and told her 
that he never should have so spoken if she had 
not given him the most marked encouragement. 
‘¢ And you know you did,” he added, in con- 
clusion. 

Being only a sewing-machine man, and not 
Chesterfield, and wounded and angry, he did not 
stop to pick his words. No sooner said than 
she replied, ‘‘1 didn’t.” 

**Oh, you didn’t, didn’t you? Very well, then, 
vou didn’t. Far be it from me to contradict a 
lady, especially one whom—one whom—I Aave 
loved so—so tenderly.” Finding himself soften- 
ing, he seized his hat and dashed out of the 
room, firing a parting shot at the door. ‘‘ And 
when I am gone—forever—perhaps you will re- 
pent this, Miss Moffat. Good-by—forever !” 

The clock struck four as he closed the door 
with a—slam it would have been called had it 
been a woman; but no man has ever yet been 
accused of slamming a door, and I dare not— 
no, I dare not—be the first todo it. The sound 
of his retreating footsteps echoed along the pas- 
sage. Carrie started up, and faltered out in a 
faint voice, ‘‘Ge-or-ge!” and listened eagerly. 
No reply from George ; sound of footsteps cease ; 
little foolish gir] puts her hand to her heart as 
if to ascertain if it is still there or gone with him. 
Finding it thumping and hurting, she sank into 
a chair and sobbed, ‘‘Oh, he’s gone! Nothing 
is left me now but to die an old maid. Well, 
better that than a hideous, horrid sewing-ma- 
chine man. I hate him—I despise him.” ‘Then 
she went to the glass. In whgtever stage of 
sentiment or passion, a woman, young or old, 
goes to the glass—fortunately a less harmful 
one than men go to. Clock, ten minutes after 
four. She exclaims to her reflection, tragically, 
‘* Henceforth I am alone for evermore!” 

A knock at the door; but the despised is too 
quick for her, and catches her ‘‘ fixing” her hair. 
He appears not to see it, and with an effective 
blending of sorrow and respect in his manner, 
remarks, in oh! of! on! that voice, ‘‘ Excuse 
me, Miss Moffat, but I forgot my umbrella ;” 
going to a corner and getting it, taking his time 
about it too, be it observed. 

OFFENDED ONE (loquitur). ‘‘ Like Paul Pry.” 

THE Despisep (a Attle nettled, but trying to 
keep his temper). ‘‘ Yes, and still further like 
Paul Pry, I hope I don’t intrude ?” 

’ Offended one edges over to the sofa and gives 
the despised just half a look. That's enough. 
He drops hat and umbrella, forgetting his recent 
solicitude about the latter article, and charges 
upon her with such impetuosity that, thrown off 
her balance, she drops on the sofa as if shot, 








He goes down on his knees. Youth and the 
machine have made them supple. He grasps 
both her hands in his, drags her down to his 
level, and kisses her! Little scream from the 
offended one, and an ‘‘Qh! you brute! How 
youhurt me! You've jammed the hair-pins into 
my scalp. You're as rough as a bear.” 

‘* Such as I am, you love me.” 

“‘T don’t; I hate you.” 

‘* Prove it by giving me another kiss.” 

‘<1 won't.” 

‘Why not ?” 

‘** Because—” 

‘+ ‘That's no good reason,” grasping both hands 


again. 

“Hush! Let go! There’s Mrs. Hall.” 
Grand scamper of both to sewing-machine. 
Fortunately the wheel is propitious, and starts 
just in time to satisfy the watchful housekeeper 
that they have never stirred from their seats 
since she last looked in. ‘* How are you getting 
on?” she asks. Both reply, affably, ‘‘ Oh, very 
well.” Exit Mrs. Hall, with a sense of duty 
conscientiously performed irradiating her pleas- 
ant features. 

‘*So you hate me, do you ?” 

‘* Yes, I do.” 

Sanderson bows as if accepting this as final, 
and with a broken heart turns to business, 
‘Put your foot on the treadle, Miss Moffat, 
please.’ She puts both feet on and starts the 
wheel backward. ‘‘I said foot, not feet,” he 
exclaims, authoritatively. 

‘* Well, and if you did, you are not my mas- 
ter 99 


‘“ Who, then, is running this machine, you 


or 1?” 

‘*T am,” she answers. 

‘* Under my direction ?” 

“Yes, I'll concede that much.” 

‘‘Then put your left foot on the treadle.” 

She does so, and can not start the machine. 
Tt will not work for her, and he places his right 
foot upon it, and lo! it starts off with a will; 
and being so close together this couple keep the 
peace and silence for a good ten minates, and 
neither has ever found the sewing-machine so 
pleasant to work before. 

‘* Do say you don’t hate me,” he whispers. 

** Well, I don’t just exactly hate you.” 

Click! click! the sewing-machine plays its 
busy accompaniment to their soft young voices. 

‘* Then you love me?” 

‘*'Yes ; but only a little bit.” 

‘* And youl marry me, since you love me?” 

**Qh, that don't follow.” 

** But it does, when a man loves a woman bon 
estly, as I do you.” 

‘*T'll never marry you.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* Because you are a sewing-machine man.” 

‘*So better men have been before me. This 
is a land of self-made men, and I may go to 
Congress yet. I would do even that to win 
you.” 

‘‘If you were only any thing poetic or grand, 
now.” 

‘*Once for all, Carrie, will vou engage your- 
self to me?” 

‘*No; most positively no. I can not bring 
myself to marry a sewing-machine agent.” 

‘* But if that’s your ouly objection, I have to 
say I shall not be an agent much longer. In- 
deed, this is my last trip through the country. 
My brother and IJ are going to establish a branch 
office in Chicago. The New York firm furnish 
us the means, but even if they did not, we have 
capital enough to go into business for ourselves. 
How old are you te 

‘« Twenty. 

“* Honest ?” 

‘* Honest.” 

He smiled. 

‘* And I am twenty-five. For a man of that 
age I have what might be called a competence. 
I earned it all myself too,” he added, with a 
touch of pride. ‘‘1 started in life a poor boy, 
without a friend to help me, or a cent to call 
my own. I’ve been out in the world since I was 
fifteen, and I feel like a real old man now, and 
want to marry and settle. So don’t keep me in 
suspense, Carrie, fur I'm not a man to beg and 
plead—indeed, l’ve hardly time to court. If I 
had had, I might have been married long ago.” 

‘* An ugly fellow like you!” 

‘“ Yes, an ugly fellow like me. If I were not 
convinced that you loved me—and I do not lack 
even the assurance of your words or lips—I 
would take no for an answer and leave you for- 
ever; but I know you love me. That is the 
principal reason why you should become my 
wife, and there is no sensible reason why you 
should not.” 

‘“* Only that you are a sewing-machine man.” 

‘< Is that an insuperable objection ?” 

‘* Yes,” 

“Well, men can not all be chief magistrates 
nor merchant princes, even in America. A 
woman who can not appreciate me for my true 
value—that of an honest and hard-working man 
re not the wife for me. Gvuod-by, Miss Mof- 

at.” 

He rose proudly, and before the girl could say 
a word he had left her. She sat there in a sort 
of stupor, hardly knowing what to say, or think, 
ordo. Half an hour must have elapsed when 
she heard the trampling of horses underneath the 
window, and peeping out, saw his team. The 
wagon he drove was of singular construction, 
being fitted up at the back to hold sewing-ma- 
chines. He had been stopping at her father's 
hotel, and it had not taken him long to make 
ready to leave. He sprang into the vehicle, 
flicked his whip upward in the direction of her 
window, and was off at full speed. 

When he had gone she began to realize ‘‘ the 
wounds invisible which love's keen arrows make.”’ 
Day after day and week after week she hoped 
he would relent and write, but he did not ; grief 
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and price had a fierce battle, and pride would 
have been worsted had Carrie known where to 
write. She would, in her agony, have humbly 
owned her love, and entreated him tv return to 
her. The sweet poetess Mrs. Norton says that 
*‘the lightest heart makes sometimes heaviest 
mourning.” Even so it was with merry Carrie. 
Six months wore on, and new sorrows came to 
press aside the old. ‘*Old man Moffat” died, 
and after the estate was settled Carrie found 
herself with only a few hundred dollars—her 
fortune all told. Mrs. Hall had’ saved some- 
thing, and they determined to go to Chicago to 
seek employment, and to keep together as long 
as they could. It was a disastrous time, for the 
great fires had already taken place, and impov- 
erished almost the entire West. Nobody want- 
ed housekeepers, for the reason that the Chicago 
people had then no houses to keep. Carrie could 
get nothing to do, and couldn't have done any 
thing if she had. Their money ran out, and 
their hopes ran down. One day, when heart- 
sick, foot-sore, and weary, Mrs. Hall obtained a 
situation to gointo Ohio. The pay would hardly 
support them both, she thought, as she plodded 
back to where they lived to tell Carrie her good 
luck. Well, they would get along somehow. 
She found that she had been so deep ia her 
meditations that she had stopped still in front 
of a fine building which the fire had spared. 
Glancing up to see where she had wandered in 
her abstraction, she saw an imposing sign with 
‘* Sanderson Brothers, Sewing-Machines,” on it. 

‘“*I wonder if that can be that young man 
who taught Carrie the machine, and seemed so 
struck with her?” she said to herself. ‘‘ He told 
her he was going into business with his brother 
in this city. She can work the machine beau- 
tifally now. I’ve a great notion to go in and 
She went in, 
a black boy opening the door for her. 

‘*T want to see Mr. Sanderson.” 

‘*You wish to speak to me?” said a gentle- 
man, advancing. 

‘* Yes, Sir. I thought you an old acquaint- 
ance; but J find you are not the gentleman I 
knew, although the name is the samé, and you 
resemble him.” 

‘* Perhaps it was my brother. 
business with him ?” 

‘* Nothing — very particalar— only he once 
taught a young lady the machine, and being in 
reduced circumstances J thought, for auld lang 
syne, he might feel disposed to help her.” 

“I feel assured he would, madam. My 
brother never forgets old friends. He is now in 
St. Paul establishing a branch of the business 
there, and is in need of a skillful forewoman. 
Bring the young lady and let me see her work ; 
if I think she would suit, I will send her out to 
him. He has written for one of my girls, but I 
would sooner send a stranger, as I can not very 
well spare anv of my assistants. She would 
have to go at once.” 

And go at once she did. When she had part- 
ed with Mrs. Hall she felt as if she had parted 
with her last and only friend. It was a bitter 
trial for the young girl to go to him—the man 
she had looked down on and rejected because he 
was a sewing-machine man—to have to go to 
him and work—his paid assistant. This whirli- ° 
gig of timc! what changes it brings! Young 
Sanderson was now a successful merchant, and 
she his underling—a sewing-machine girl ! 

_ They met as strangers. 

She found out what daily labor was, for she 
had plenty to do; and had she been employed 
by any one else, she would have rejoiced in the 
new happiness of occupation honestly performed 
and liberally paid for. But to be in Ats store! 
It was such a cut to her pride. Then he treated 
her so strangely, too, just as if they had never 
met before. And she knew that he was sought 
by all the best people. He drove out the pret- 
tiest girls; and they would come into the store 
and bring him flowers, and invite him to their 
parties. And she! She was just a little no- 
body — unnoticed, unknown, and uncared for. 
In her loneliness and her conflict of feelings— 
jealousy, love, and pride contending for the mas- 
tery—she became utterly wretched. One day 
at her work she was furtively wiping away a few 
tears, when she heard his step. 

‘** Miss Moffat,” he said, *‘I dislike to tres- 
pass on your time, but I have a little piece of 
work which I am pressed for, and it is very par- 
ticular. I should like you to do it under my 
own eye, so if you will permit me I will call 
with it this evening.” 

‘* Certainly, Sir.” 

He bowed coldly and left her. 

The day wore on. Night came. What a 
flutter she was in! She could settle to noth- 
ing. She trembled, flushed and paled, grew hot 
and cold. She would see him alone in! 
What would he say? Would he allude to the 
past? Did he still love her? If he did, how 
could he act so coldly toward her? She couldn't 
control herself so. No, no, he must have for- 
gotten all about it. And yet it was not so very 
long ago. Hark! a knock at the door. Yes, 
there he is punctual to the minute as ever. She 
rose to greethim. She tried to speak ; her voice 
failed her; the blood surged in her head. She 
dropped on the sofa. He sprang toward her and 
knelt, for youth and the machine still kept his 
limbs supple. And now his emotion was as over- 
mastering as her own. 

“*Can [ believe it? Yes, yer; this time vou 
can not hide it. You do Jove me, Carrie, and I 
claim you as my own.” 

. I have found out my heart since then,” she 
said. 

It so happened that their respective positions 
were the same as on that eventfol day when he 
first declared his love to her. It further singu- 
larly happened that he grasped both her hands 
as then, and dragged her head down and kissed 
her., ‘This.time, howerer, she-did not call him 
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a brute, nor complain, though, bear-like, he drove 
the hair-pins into her scalp precisely the same 
as on that occasion. Strangest of all—alas for 
the consistency of woman !—she married the de- 
spised, the sewing-machine man. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


(From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. | 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS, 


CONCLUDED my last by saying that I 

would give an example to illustrate the fal- 
lacy of certain innocent Americans who believe 
in boarding-houses as an open door to French so- 
eiety, and the pleasures and outcomings there- 
of. A family composed of a mother and three 
daughters came to Paris to improve their minds 
and enjoy themselves. For the sake of giving 
them a name we will call these ladies Mrs. and 
the Misses Hunter. This | emphatically announce 
to be a fictitious name, though they are real per- 
sonages, and their adventures most true. Mrs. 
Hunter was a mild madern mother, who obeyed 
her daughters with exemplary humility, laying 
herself out to do their behests in every way and 
at all times. The eldest Miss Hunter was an 
amiable person, whom it would be unkind to de- 
scribe as belonging to any particular age; she 
had lost the shell, but she retained the kernel, of 
youth in all its freshness. She believed herself 
to stand still on the threshold of old-maiden- 
hood, and to be, by a peculiar dispensation from 
the common lot of woman, destined never to 
cross it. She may have been on the verge of 
forty. I do not say so, but many people did. 
She was what the French call a belle femme, tall 
and well-proportioned, with a soft, clear com- 
plexion and good eyes and hair; she had never 
been a beauty, and wore better in consequence. 
She was very deaf. This was her only draw- 
back in society, which she enjoyed, and where 
she made herself very agreeable by her genial 
and sprightly manners. Miss Hunter had no 
idea of getting married. She had, in fact, nev- 
er seriously thought of such a culmination as 
possible, owing to her deafness. ‘‘ No man 
would marry me except for my money,” she had 
been given to say in her bright days of early 
girlhood, ‘‘ and I will never be married for that.” 

The second Miss Hunter, Anastasia, was a 
lively maiden of eighteen, pretty enough to 
make her quite satistied with herself and life in 
general. Her mind, though it wandered still 
‘*‘in maiden meditation, fancy-free,’’ was bent 
on marriageable thoughts, and she divided her 


time very fairf¥ between her masters and her 


sweethearts. The two sets were about equal in 
numbey, and it would really have puzzled an 
impartial spectator to say which’ of the two la- 
bored most diligently in the young lady's serv- 


ice, the one to enlighten her mind, the other to [ 


secure her heart. She, on her side, bestowed 
an equal degree of business-like attention on 
each party. . 

Her younger sister, Nelly, was a precocious 
little girl of twelve, the ‘‘ finishing” of whose 
education had furnished the immediate pretext of 
the family’s visit to Earope. Mrs. Hunter had ar- 
rived in Paris just at the time that our old friend 
Mrs. X———- was in the crisis of her pathetic 
struggles with the upholsterer and the kitchen 
stove, and had been deeply impressed by the 
sad trials which that brave and energetic lady 
underwent in the process of furnishing and try- 
ing to keep a house. She knew herself to be 
lacking in the combative element which fitted 
Mrs. X so admirably for the fight, and car- 
ried her triumphantly through much domestic 
adversity ; and profiting, like a wise woman, by 
the experience of her valiant compatriot, she re- 
solved to ‘‘run away, and live to fight another 
day.” She ran away accordingly to a boarding- 
house, a very respectable one in the neighbor- 
hood of the Champs Elysées which some Amer- 
ican friends had highly recommended to _ her. 
She took a good set of rooms—a fine, airy salon 
and three good bedrooms, one leading out of 
another, so that her daughters were all under 
her wing: there was no being too cautious in this 
strange place, where things and people were so 
different from what they were at home. The 
first impressions they received of the establish- 
ment were excellent. ‘The house was comfort- 
able, the table very nice, and the company, so 
far, quite charming. ‘The majority were Ameri- 
cans, which, as an impediment to sustained con- 
versation in French during meals, was rather a 
disappointment ; but the minority of natives were 
so delightful that they made up amply in quality 
what they lacked innumber. There was a dain- 
ty little Frenchwoman, Madame De Rusenville, 
the widow of a distinguished—in fact, quite a 
celebrated—man, who had played a prominent 
part in the government of Louis Philippe, though, 
owing to the jealousy of his political colleagues, 
he never attained to the eminence of fame and 
power] his talents entitled him to. This little 
woman, who never spoke of her cher défunt with- 
out wiping a tear from her still bright eyes, took 
at once to Mrs. Hunter. She told her that her 
heart went out to all widows in an unaccount- 
able way, but that to her she felt drawn by some- 
thing even stronger than the bond of a common 
woe: would Mrs. Hunter accept her friendship, 
and allow her to'fill up the infinite void of her 
life by loving her charming daughters as if they 
were her own? Mrs. Hunter was not an im- 
pulsive person, and this summons to swear eter- 
nal friendship with an acquaintance of eight days’ 
standing took her aback. She swore, however, 
in her modified American way, but Madame De 
Rusenville was satisfied. If Mrs. Hunter in 
the bottom of her matter-of-fact heart had felt 
the slightest tinge of suspicion concerning the 
entire sincerity and disinterestedness of her new 
friend, she soon discarded it as a cruel and un- 
grateful wrong. She had been vaguely impress- 
ed with the idea that French people, women 
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more especially, were not to be trusted, that if 
they offered vou a service it was with the arriére- 
pensée of asking vou for two, and she had no 
sooner committed herself to the bosom friendship 
of the disconsolate little widow than she regret- 
ted it; but it was apparently too late to draw 
back, for Madame De Rusenville entered at once 
upon her functions. Before a week was over 
she found that the little widow was a perfect 
treasure to her. She knew where the best bon- 
nets were to be had (at the most comically cheap 
prices, it seemed to Mrs. Hunter, who had hith- 
erto been devoured by the locusts that feed ex- 
clusively on her countrywomen), where the best 
dresses were to be made in the best style, where 
the best cours were for la chére petite Nelly, the 
best masters for la ravissante Anastasie, and the 
pleasantest books and walks for la charmante 
Ophélie. Ophelia, or Philly, as her intimates 
called her, was Miss Hunter, to whom the 
Frenchwoman’s heart went out with a warmth 
that surpassed all description. She was ready 
to go every where, to do any thing that could 
oblige or amuse any one of the four, but her pre- 
dilection—her passion, as she termed it—was for 
Ophélie. Before a fortnight had gone over the 
friendship Mrs. Hunter responded to it as en- 
thusiastically as the ardent little widow could 
have possibly desired; the girls regarded her as 
@ paragon of elegance in dress and manners, an 
oracle on all subjects, and an angel of kindness. 

Besides Madame De Rusenville, there were 
two ather Frenchwomen—an old lady, who 
dressed in black like a kind of nun, and never 
appearec but at meal-times, and another, who 
vied with Madame De Rusenville in sprightli- 
ness of manner and dress. She had made some 
overtures toward friendliness on the day of the 
Hunters’ arrival, but had retired on seeing her 
rival enter the field. Mrs. Hunter rather ad- 
mired her, and would have cultivated her for 
the sake of her brilliant French talk, ‘‘ which 
was such an acquisition for the girls.” She 
would also have gladly made friends with the 
quaint old dame in the semi-religious garb, 
whom she saw little of, but liked from her quiet 
manner and sweet expression of face. But Ma- 
dame De Rusenville shook her head over both 
of them: it was such a solemn shake, and so 
striking in the merry little widow, who never af- 
fected the solemn except in a question of dress, 
that Mrs. Hunter took fright. 

‘“Goodness me! My dear madame, you don’t 
mean to say 40? Why, I would pack up and be 


off at once, though I really believe it would break -} 


all oar hearts now to leave you; but then my 
duty as a mother—you understand; we Amer- 
icans are very strict on the score of morality.” 

The little widow threw up her hands with the 
prettiest play of eyebrows and shoulders imagi- 
nable. : 

‘‘ Chére madame! and think you I, the widow 
of that great and good man, Anatole de Rusen- 
ville, would remain an hour under the roof of one 
who was unworthy to associate with his wife? 
Heaven forbid! You misunderstood me, chére 
amie. I meant to warn you against forming an 
intimacy that might lead to certain disagreeables 
for you and your dear children. Madame Pau- 
lette is the worthiest of women in all serious 
points, but she’is romantic, a person whon, if 
I had daughters, I should fear to cultivate. One 
can not be too particular in choosing the com- 
panions of young girls, their minds are so sus- 
ceptible of new influences. Madame Paulette 
writes poetry; she talks about marriage and 
love, etc.; she is, in fact, what we call une 
téte exaltée.” 
- “ But the old lady in black who never appears 
in the salon, and hardly speaks a dozen words all 
through dioner, but smiles so kindly to the com- 
any when she goes in and out? She doesn't go 
in for the romantic, does she?” inquired Mrs, 
Hunter. 

‘*No,” laughed the little widow; ‘I don’t 
think she knows what the word means; but 
she is very poor, and this is why I disapproved 
of your growing intimate with her.” 

Mrs. Hunter was shocked; she did not keep 
her feelings out of her face either, but looked at 
her companion with a glance that would have 
made the latter blush to the roots of her perruque 
if she had been capable of that feminine weak- 
ness. She was not, however; so she met the 
look of contempt with a deprecating smile, and, 
laying her hand on Mrs. Hunter’s arm, she said, 
sweetly, ‘* Dear friend, how little do you know 
me yet! ‘There is nothing, after a kindred sor- 
row with my own, that draws my heart like 
poverty, when it is honest and nobly borne, but 
—it is painfal to me to speak of it—one shrinks 
from mentioning what is humiliating to another 
person at the same time that it is flattering to 
one’s self. Still, as I have made a false impression 
on you, it is only due to myself to remove it. 
Promise me that what I am going to say will 
never pass your lips, not even to the dear chil- 
dren !’ 

Mrs. Hunter promised, and her friend then 
told her that this silent, gentle old lady had, 
from time to time, borrowed money from her and 
never repaid it; indeed, Madame De Rusenville 
never expected to see a farthing of it again; but 
as the old soul was in sorry straits, and would 
have been obliged to leave the house if some one 
had not come to her assistance, she did not grudge 


the loss. There were, however, some little cir- 
cumstances that were not very creditable to the 
delicacy of the borrower, which, much more than 
the loss of the money, determined Madame De Ru- 
senville to draw away from intercourse with her: 
it was her fear of seeing Mrs. Hunter’s kindness 
imposed upon in the same way which made her 
shake her head over the taciturn lady in black. 
[t sounded plausible enough, yet somehow Mrs. 
Hunter was not fully satisfied; she pitied the 
mild, silent, poverty-stricken woman all the 
more now that she knew of her*povertr. and 
if sue had not given her word to keep the se- 
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cret, she would have gone that moment and 
talked to her about the whole affair. But she 
had pledged herself, so there was nothing to be 
done but accept the statement and follow her 
friend's guidance. There were, besides these 
three ladies, four Frenchmen residing in the 
house. One was in business, a plain, good- 
natured youth, who thought of his meals and 
his business, and nothing else. The second was 
an old artist, a violon en retraite, who had been 
in the orchestra of the ‘Thé&tre Francais for un- 
told years, and was now the pride and delight of 
a smaller audience; he made himself most agree- 
able, and his talent justitied in some degree the 
bait held forth by the mistress of the house, that 
her salon was frequented by the most distin- 
guished artists of the capital. ‘The third was 
a professor, a steady old man who played 
whist with three old tabbies, permanent En- 
glish fixtures in the establishment. ‘he fourth 
was the Baron de Ballisac, a man of fine ap- 
pearance, fine dress, and unutterably fine con- 
versation. ‘The baron was the descendant, so he 
said, of one of the oldest families in Burgundy ; 
he was five-and-forty years of age ; he spoke sev- 
eral languages; he had the entrée of the best 
salons in Paris. But he was blasé; he had seen 
the hollowness of salons. His sole delight was /a 
vie tntime, society such as was to be found in the 
circle in which he now lived. He was the friend 
and protégé and enthusiastic admirer of Madame 
De Rusenville, who was some ten years older than 
he. She had introduced him to the mistress of 
this select boarding-house. She introduced him 
to Mrs. Hunter and her daughters. 
CoMeET. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


hn” body sings the praises of the coun- 
try. Andit is delightful—its freshness and 
ireeness; no high brick walls to keep away the 
fragrant breezes, or hide from sight the ever- 
changing sky; no tantalizing patches of green 
grass, but broad green fields and waving mead- 
ows and rustling trees and singing birds and 
flowers in abundance; no hurrying rush of 
multitudes to aay lubor, but quiet, steady 
industry, which makes one feel coolingly capa- 
ble of enjoying nature. But the country has 
some drawbacks. Mosquitoes? Well, yes; 
but then those are plenty in the city also. 
Black-flies’ Very likely; but in general you 
need not be bothered with them if you don’t go 
a-fishing. Eggs and milk and fresh fruit all gone 
to the nearest city market? Probably; but we 
happen to have dropped into a fortunate locali- 
ty, where those delicucies are attainable. What 
then? Well, just now we are pondering over 
the inevitable ueccessity, when yoing five hun- 
dred miles from New York for a few weeks dur- 
ing midsummer, of carrying one’s entire ward- 
robe. What, for showY By no means; for 
comfort. In proof whereof is our experience. 
We escaped from the ety just at the commencc- 
ment of that fatal heated term. July came in 
with a scorching sun. The city records told of 
mercury at 96° and 100°. In our Maine retreat 
“they” said the thermometer rose to 98° and 
102°! We don’t testify to the truth of this, 
though confirmed by many witnesses; for while 
our private thermometer was hanging conven- 
iently near, We never ventured to look at it; we 
feared the consequences. But the heat was 
withering. Just two-weeks from that day we 
rose shivering from bed, wrapped ourself in all 
the warm things we had brought hither, and 
crept down to the kitchen fire to comfort our 
benumbed fingers and tocs. Old folks looked 
out of the windows to see if perchance there was 
a frost, and young folks curled themselves up in 
the snuggest corners. Finally, in the middle of 
the forenoon, when the kitchen-fire had gone 
out, we sat well wrapped on the door-step in the 
bright sunshine to finish the thawing process. 
This is one of the drawbacks to (some) country 
places—the sudden and unaccountable changes 
in weather, s0 much more marked than in the 
city. And the moral of it all is that people go- 
ing into the country even in summer should take 
their winter wardrobe with them, or at least a 
good supply of warm clothing, even if when 
packing tlicir trunks the thermometer stands at 
ninety degrecs. 





Consumers of ice would do well occasionally 
to weigh their supplies when delivered. In 
many cases the dcliverics are from one to five 
pounds short of the required weight. Prices 
have somewhat advanced with the hot weather; 
but in the city during this season ice is one of 
the most necessary of luxuries, as well as one 
of the most luxurious of necessities. 





Cornwall-on-the-Hudson bas for many years 
been a very favorite summer resort. Many im- 
provements have been made in the place since 
last year; new houses have been built, old ones 
improved; the roads are in fine: condition, and 
nowhere are thero more beautiful drives. There 
are now two mails a day, and telegraphic com- 
munication. The route thither may be by steam- 
er, morning, afternoon, or evening, or by rail- 
way, several times a day. 





Newsboys at panel reap a good harvest 
during the ‘‘season.’’ New York morning pa- 
ers are sold at ten cente each, and there is no 
ack of them. 





It is always pi eent to see children enjoying 
themselves. But there has been something pe- 
culiarly touching in the sight of hundreds of 
poor children made happy—in many cases for 
the first time in their lives—by the pleasure ex- 
cursions which have been initiated this semmer 


by true Christian philanthropy. ‘There have 
now been several of these excursions, which 
were first suggested and have been managed by 
the New York Times. The children have been 
taken from the most indigent classes of society 
in various sections of the city—from the indus- 
trial schools, from boys’ and girls’ lodging- 
houses, and from the streets. Multitudes of 
them had never known aday’s pleasure in green 
tields and shady groves. In the second excur- 
sion, for example, 860 children, chiefly from the 
schools under the charge of the Children’s Aid | 


Society, gathered one morning with their teach- 





ers on the pier at the foot of Eighth Street, on 
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the East River. They were going in a barge 
to Oriental Grove, on Lony Island. There was 
to be music and ice-cream and cuke and sand- 
wiches and lemonade—did not every child know 
it? And then the sail! Each boy and girl 

rasped more closely at the thought the magic 
ittle ticket, and tried to behave decorously. 
The little girls for the most part were very neat- 
ly dressed, mothers ere evidently done their 
very best for them; and what cared half the 
boys that they were hatless and shoeless? They 
sported as gayly as if clad in fine raiment. Only 
those who have accompanied such an excursion 
can realize the keen enjoyment of the children 
in every detail; the fresh breezes, the luncheons, 
the band of music, the games arranged, the cool 
grove, the plashing water on the beach. Some 
were noisily gay ; others, particularly many little 
girls, were overcome by the novel happiness, 
and with brimming eyes told their teachers they 
were *‘so happy.”’ Is not the practical benevo- 
lence that brings such resulta worthy to be con- 
tinued? Money has been freely contributed 
for this purpose, and the charitablo will regard 
it a pleasure to give for such an object. 





Saratoga hackmen are charged with extortion 
—and justly. Few, even of those who frequent 
fashionable watering-places, can afford to pay 
the inordinate prices asked for a drive about 
Saratoga Springs. It would be for the credit 
of American summer resorts if hotel-keepers, 
who really control this matter, should remedy 
this evil promptly. If they do not, the town 
authorities should regulate the matter. 





The Paris correspondent of the Boston Globe 
relates the following little incident, which he 
es leae one evening on the Place du Palais 

oyal: 

man in a blouse, with his bundle of tools 
over his shoulder, accompanied by his wife, a 
coarse-looking woman, was crossing the. as- 
halte. Two ladies dressed in black were com- 
ng in the opposite direction, and one of these, 
who was looking out for an omnibus, accident- 
ally josticd against the woman. She instantly 
turned and apologized. . 

“Pardon, madame.” 

‘There is no pardon,” was the rough retort ;‘ 
‘‘you did it on purpose.” 

‘‘ But I assure you, madame—” 

‘“No words! Take that, aristocrat!’ and a 
female fist came in contact with the lady’s tem- 

le. Shc burst into tears and ran away with ber 
ricnd. There happened to be no sergent de 
ville at hand, and the two Communards—for 
such they were, undoubtedly — walked off in 
triumph. 





A motion was recently brought before an En- 
glish school board that corporal punishment 
should not be inflicted until twenty-four hours 
after the commission of the offense for which 
the punishment was deemed necessary. If not 
only teachers, but parents also, should adopt 
some such rule, many children would escape 
unmerited stripes. Corporal punishment is too 
often inflicted in the excitement of anger and 
passion. 





Americans go abroad by the hundreds; but in 
pues they are truce to their country’s national 

onor. The Fourth of July was this year spe- 
cially celebrate? in London, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, Faris, Gencva, Berlin, and 
in many other places. smcricans who were 
strangers to cach othcr met ‘midst foreign 
scenes, drawn together by an irresistible influ- 
ence, proud to show tuat they gloried in their 
independence. 

No one who goes to Wewport fails to visit the 
“Old Stono Mill,” which is s‘tuated in Touro 
Park. It is surrounded by 1n iron fence, and 
the ivy and woodbinu climb over its rough 
walls, Here tt has stood for long, long years, 
and no one kKnow:: by whom or when it was 
built. Anotuer artic. ity of Newport was the 
‘¢ Penrose Honse.”’ .vhich has recently been torn 
down. It wes ac tuis house thet a ball was once 

iven in honor >». Weshington, and he led the 

ance with tho bcautiuul Miss Champlin. For 
many years the house wad veen occupied as a 
tencment-house. 


The arching of the western entrance to the 
Hoosic Tunnel is composed of 12,000,000 bricks. 
Six years ago the first brick was laid by Engineer 
Doane; the last was laid by Engincer Frost on 
Friday, June 28, 1872. 





On one of the recent excursions for poor chil- 
dren 4 little pale-faced, hatless boy was noticed, 
who carried his ticket tightly clasped in bis hand 
allthe day. He found in the grove a small fruit 
basket, which he quietly filled with carth, and 
then planted in it one of the wild weeds which 
there ubounded. Many times during the day he 
carried his little basket to the spring, and filling 
his hand with water, dashed it upon the plaut. 
Poor child! he longed to carry back to his mis- 
erable home a bit of the freshness he had scarcc- 
ly tasted himself. 

Theo following story is told of Henry Ward 
Beecher by one of his sisters. He was about 
eleven years old, and was attending sdhool. The 
teacher was drilling her pupil in the rudiments 
of grammar, but he seemed fonder of fun than 
study. 

“Row, Henry,’ said she, ‘‘ A is the indefinite 
article, you sec, and must be used only with the 
singular number. You can say ‘a man,’ but you 
can’t say ‘a men,’ can you?”’ 

‘“Yes, I can say ‘amen,’ too,’’ was the re- 
joinder. ‘‘ Father says it always at the end of 
his prayers.”’ nine ; 

‘“Come, Henry, don’t be joking; decline 
‘he.’” 

‘‘Nominative he, possessive his, objective 
him.”’ ; 

‘You see, ‘his’ is possessive. Now you can 
say ‘ius Dook,’ but you can notsay ‘him book.’”’ 

** Yes, I do say ‘hymn-book,’ too,’’ said the 
impracticable pupil, with a quizzical twinkle. 

Each one of these sallies made his young 
teacher laugh, which was the victory he wanted. 

“But now, Henry, seriously, just attend to 
the active and passive verb. Now, ‘I strike’ is 


| active, you see, because if you strike you do 


something. But ‘Il am struck’ is passive, be- 
cause if yuu are struck you don’t do any thing, 
do you?” 


‘Yes, I do; I strike back again.”’ 





OLD MAIDS. — 


HE highest type of old maid has made no 
sacrifice, nor is she in any sense a victim, 
for marriage as a state is not necessary to her 
idea of happiness ; but she has none of that an- 
tagonism toward half the human race which 
Miss Priscilla makes her boast; nor is she one 
who has set herself against marriage, or whom 
no man has ever wished to marry. She is the 
woman who has never met with her ideal, and 
who has never been cunningly persuaded to ac- 
cept any thing short of it. 
Every woman with any romance or magna- 
nimity has, so far as she contemplates marriage 
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woman, though she may have many excellent 
gifts and graces. Women are so made, happily 
for men, that gratitude, pity, the exquisite pleas- 
ure of pleasing, the sweet surprise of finding 
themselves necessary to another's happiness (or 
being flattered into the notion), altogether ob- 
scure and confuse the judgment; they either 
forget their ideal altogether, or think they have 
found it in the very commonplace mortal who is 
-their choice. But to some women this does not 
happen. ‘The natural instinct to please is not 
strong in them. They only care to please where 
their taste and judgment approve, and their man- 
ner is cold or indifferent in general society. 
There is a French proverb, compounded of res- 
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to which her manner devotes her; but it is the 
wonan of commonplace exterior and sensitive 
mind that is most commonly left alone with her 
ideal. We believe that almost any woman wlio 
is not what is called ‘‘ particular” may marry 
if she chooses—that is, if she does not speculate 
upon herself, or share the world’s unfavorable 
view of her personal pretensions. Again, per- 
sons of simple character, who don’t think much 
about themselves, but enter cheerfully into the 
scene around them, pleased, amused, contented, 
have an unconscious attractiveness quite inde- 
pendent of laws of beauty. But our typical old 
maid {s not intellectually simple, but complex, 
however morally she is above worldly schemes 
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she has recognized an impossibility — consti- 
tuted as she is—which must keep her apart from 
it. In good time she makes her destiny her 
choice. She will, indeed, be nobody’s idol. No- 
body will love her best. No one will find out 
graces hid from the common gaze, but which 
she does not therefore believe non-existent. She 
will occupy no such place in society as under 
favoring circumstances she believes she could fill. 
She will preside over no home, constitute no 
family centre and guide; she will miss what 
some, perhaps most women, consider the prizes 
of life, as well as its work and raison d’étre. 
But for all these prosperities she finds in her own 
case equivalents. She knows—her observation 
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For description see For description see 
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for herself merely in the abstract, an ideal, or 
some vague assemblage of high qualities which 
stands for such. She can only suppose herself 
voluntarily linking her fate with another if that 
other is a man exceptionally good or noble, or 
at least distinguished among his fellows. At all 


-events, he must he something quite above the 


common run of men about her. ‘The typical 
old maid has had this ideal, and been faithful 
to it: it may be for want of adequate tempta- 
tion to inconstancy. Some women—the charm- 
ing woman, for example—have not been allowed 
to keep their ideal. They have lost sight of it 
in finding themselves the ideal of some one else. 
Our typical vestal has never been a charming 
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gs. 48-59. 


Fic, 1-8.—SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 2 TO 17 YEARS OLD. 


ignation and worldly policy, which represents 
the submission and destiny of the attractive 
woman: Quand on n'a pas ce qu'on aime, il 

aut aimer ce qu'on a. It is not that the other 
is deliberately unattractive, but she recognizes 
no necessity. She does not want to please out 
of her pale of sympathies; and the alternative 
has no terrors for her. In fact, she has foreseen 
that a single life is her probable destiny, It is 
not at all necessary that this unattractiveness 
should have to do with a conscious want of 
beauty. A beautiful woman, as far as color 
and outline constitute beauty—but failing in 
bewitching qualities—may repel admiration by 
indifference, and live to glorify the sisterhood 


for her own settlement in life. The present, 
except under circumstances of rare occurrence, 
does not engross her or absorb her interest. 
She has a mind looking before, after, and about 
her—unless, indeed, she has benevolent plans 
of usefulness, which concentrate her attention 
on some object—a posture of mind and body, 
we should say, which further removes woman 
from her bewitching attitude than any other. 
Whatever her interests and occupations, her 
own life, and what she is to make of it, is a 
present question with her. She does not wait 
for marriage to solve it; she feels it in her 
own hands. She has never met her ideal, or 
if she has seen what might have been such, 
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Boy From 12 to 
OLD. 14 YEARS OLD. 
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tion see Suppl. 


tells her—that the drawbacks to them which oth- 
er women are blind to, put up with, cheerfully 
ignore, ride over by a strong will or by acts she 
can not approve, would go far to neutralize them 
in her case. She perceives, in fact, that these 
things are not for her. One prosperous, com- 
fortable, and blooming friend, for example, has 
a husband whose faults and disagreeable quali- 
ties would keep her ashamed and miserable. 
Another lives in ease and wealth, but has no con- 
trol over the wealth she lives in—has to ask her 
husband if she wants ten dollars for her own 
purposes, with a chance of being questioned or 
even refused. Another, a doting mother, has 
children whose weak health or unpromising tem- 
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pers would hold her in gnawing anxiety. An- 
other’s time is taken up by pleasures or cares or 
business which would all be to her an intolerable 
bondage. ‘The reality of marriage to such a one 
who has kept to her ideal of perfect union, grand 
cares, noble pleasures, and elevated usefulmess, 
presents often a sordid, carking, worrying, threat- 
ening aspect. If she had been in the thick of 
the conflict it would have been otherwise. She 
would have stood by her order, and habit and 
duty would have brought their own reward. No- 
body would blot out, if they could, the bitter ex- 
periences of the deeper affections and emotions, 
or exchange their poignant joys and sorrows for 
an even serenity—and these superior pleasures 


most women—to have this undisputed disposal 
of themselves; but the woman who has shown 
herself equal to the charge of herself is the wom- 


an to do credit to the single state. 


And in wom- 


en who settle themselves in all the eligibilities 
of this condition without dreaming of change, 
and who are adapted to it by fair health of mind 
and body, is observable a lasting youthfulness 


of mind and spirits. 


Spirits will be but fitful, 


and liveliness will be forced, so long as women 
are painfully alive to the passage of ‘Time—as 
of a power cheating them of their legitimate ex- 
pectations. People are at the very antipodes of 
their object who are anrious to seem young. 
The world necessarily judges of age by the regis- 


ple feel old. She carries her former self along 
with her, and can recall no point where the girl 
ended in the matron. ‘The young find out this 
unconsciously ; and the old maid who has not 
had the romance knocked out of her by the 
sad slaveries of life may be observed to be the 
confidante, referee, adviser, of all the nice girls 
of her circle. We speak, of course, compara- 
tively. ‘Trial comes to all, But marriage and 
its consequences give it the keenest edge and 
most deep and lasting impression. ‘The ex-. 
terior will always adapt itself to the character 
and circumstances of the mind that inhabits it ; 
and the old maid, however judicious her taste, 
will carry about an atmosphere, as it were, of 


she is always planning how to compass her ends, 
and running her head against the rock of his in- 
flexibility, her face will show traces of the con- 
flict; while the spinster of her own standing 
holds crow’s-feet and wrinkles still in abeyance 
from the complacency resultant on mere liberty 
of action: not but that she has a heart as open 
to the troubles of others as the matron, and per- 
haps a wider and more active sympathy ; but it 
must be admitted that sympathy iu other’s trials, 
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and cares she takes on faith; but still the un- 
congenialities with her own temperament are 
most keenly perceived, and naturally this is a 
growing sentiment. Use makes every thing but 
pain pleasant, and liberty once enjoyed by a tem- 
perate and vigorous mind becomes of all good 
gifts the one most essential to happiness. No 
wise woman who has for any length of time had 
the command of her own time and freedom to 
exercise her own will, and has found her happi- 
ness in independence, will give her time and 
freedom into another's keeping—assuming, of 
course, that she has means, however moderate, 
to maintain her in the same way of life. It 
would not be good for all women—perhaps for 
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No. XIX., Figs. 60. 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUMMER DRESSES. 


ter, and a sensible woman, however young she 
feels, will regulate her conduct toward others 
by that record. But not the less is she con- 
scious of a spring of youth in herself, an elas- 
ticity of spirit, an unforced cheerfulness, not to 
be discerned in her married compeers. Mothers, 
wives, widows, arrived at mature middle life, are 
cheerful, but it is not the same cheerfulness ; 
there is a memory of tears in it in tender na- 
tures, or a resolute forgetting of worries and 
cares lurking just round the corner, in spirits of 
a bolder, stronger fibre. ‘The spinster feels 
young among them who is separated from her 
former self by none—by fewer, at least—of the 
harsh breaks and dislocations which make peo- 


her calling, a virginal overtrimness perhaps, a 
cheerful, paler coloring than as matron she 
would have assumed. Something in her face 
will express the fact that she has no master but 
her own will, or that she is unsupported by a 
background of prestige, or that she has uncheck- 
ed particularities; some not to be defined hint 
of the “‘ old maidish” may be there ; but through 
it all the countenance of this higher type will 
have a certain youth about it not due to the few- 
ness of its years. Nothing makes people look 
older than long subjugation to a selfish, unsym- 
pathizing, or what goes by the name of a steady 
will—a will that checks the play of fancy. <A 
woman may be devoted to her husband; but if 
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however deep and long sustained, does not inflict 
on the countenance the permanent lines that the 
like cares do in our own case. 


There have been a great many speculations on 


the number, large and increasing, of the class 
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which has been our topic. We have no doubt 
that growing refinement is one great cause of 
this increase. In the working classes, where 
congeniality of tastes is little thought of, an old 
maid is a rarity, though the proportions of the 
sexes must bethesame. Marriage, even among 
the less fastidious of a higher class, can not now 
be owned the one object of life, as it was under- 
stood to be on all hands a hundred and. fifty 
years ago. This is what education and a more 
refined public opinion have done for women: 
they have enlarged their perception of disagree- 
able men, and taught them to prefer their own 
company to the society of the vulgar, ill-tem- 
pered, or illiterate, It is clearly less intolerable 


——? 
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to woman to be an old maid than it has been; 
the single life for her has never had such a 
‘‘ good time” as now; and as this fact becomes 
patent, certain prevalent characteristics open to 
unfavorable criticism may become modified, 
softened, or even disappear altogether. 





DISCORDS. 


Ir had some grains of truth, at least, 
That fable of the Sybarite, 

For whom, because one leaf was creased, 
The rose-strewn couch had no delight. 

I think not even sanguine youth 
Expects its gold without alloy ; 

But this is still the sober truth : 
A little pain can mar much joy. 


"Tis pity that one thwarting thought, 
One adverse chance, one sudden fear, 

Or sharp regret, can turn to naught 
The full content that seemed so near! 

But this strange life of ours abounds 
With notes so subtile, they afford 

A thousand discords and harsh sounds 
For one harmonious perfect chord. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


At the Lakes.— What Wordsworth has done for them ; 


his Thrift.—Harriet Martineau.—The closed Shrine. 


I SEND you gossip to-day, but not of the 
town. Iam far away from the heat and glare 
of London, wherefrom I have fled to Lakeland, 
which seems by contrast fairy-land. Indeed, it 
seems so in reality. Immediately below my 
window spreads the Winding Mere, from which 
circumstance, and not because it is gusty, we 
get Windermere ; and beyond it that noble clus- 
ter of mountains, of which Scawfell is the high- 
est—in fact, it is the highest in England—and 
the Langdale Pikes the most prominent and re- 
markable. They are not of great altitude, meas- 
ured by an Alpine standard, 3000 feet or so be- 
ing their extreme limit ; but for variety of beau- 
ty they are without peer, whether in Switzerland 
or elsewhere. Moreover, which can not be said 
of the Alps, with one exception—that of Mont 
Blanc, to which Byron and Coleridge have both 
lent the halo of their genius—there is not one of 
them unsung. To the lovers of poetry, indeed, 
there is not a Jake nor a hill, nay, scarcely a 
crag or a beck, of the many that he beholds in 
every walk in this district that ought to be un- 
familiar ; for Wordsworth’'s verse has embalmed 
every one of them by name. Ambleside, Ry- 
dal, Grasmere, all lie about me, the furthest 
within six miles—the most charming six miles 
of road to be foundin England. The popularity 
of the great philosophic poet is waning. People 
prefer to read ‘‘selections” from his works, his 


‘‘ beauties,” in preference to the works them- 


selves, which is a bad sign. But if we write 
that ‘“‘he has had his day,” we ought to add, 
‘‘and he did his workin it.” It is not too much 
to say that he introduced the beauties of nature 
to his fellow-countrymen. Coleridge labored 
with him, but was never so ‘‘ understanded of 
the people.” Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, true 
poets of the meres and mountains, the clouds, 
the air, the stars, learned their wild-wood notes 
from him. He was the high-priest, and they his 
acolytes; or, rather, he founded what one may 
call the religion of Out-of-Doors, and they fol- 
lowed him. It is to the glory of the American 
nation that its thinkers accepted Wordsworth 
gladly, while in his own country they hesitated 
at first todo so. Our heavy quarterlies tried to 
crush him; his brethren of Parnassus, notably 
Byron, with his 


‘‘Dreary, weary poem, called The Excursion, 
Written in a manner that is my aversion,” 


sneered at him, and the public refused. to read 
him. He lived almost literally on a crust at 
that time, yet he found it difficult to earn it. 
And now not the least proof of hiz success is 
that he has done for the fair district upon which 
he wrote—not stirring tales fall of sensation as 
well as character, like the Waverley Novels, but 
poems of severe simplicity—what Scott has done 
for the Highlands: filled it with crowds of tour- 
ists to whom but for him and his ‘‘ school” of 
poets a‘ yellow primrose would have been a mere 
yellow primrose, a hill a steep place, and a lake 
a deep one all their days. Nay, he has done 
more than Scott has done; for he has persuaded 
men not only to visit but to build houses, and 
bring up their sons and daughters among the 
scenes that made himself so wise and reverent 
of spirit. Among deep-sunk valleys, by the 
marge of high-set tarns, and in the heart of the 
bare hills they have made their homes—where 
in his time all was solitade. To have had the 
wish to live in such spots without what is 
called ‘‘a neighborhood,” and afar from all 
gayety and fashion, augured well for these col- 
onists’ good taste; and, indeed, though the po- 
et’s foreboding has been fulfilled to the extent 
that what was secluded is now common, no 
stuck-up villas mar these beautiful scenes. Al- 
most every house is built of the blue-gray stone 
of the country, dnd is overrun by roses and other 
climbing plants. Though the sacred places have 
been defiled by human presence, it is to the 
great advantage of the desecrators. As to the 
‘‘excursionists,” who swarm about the more 
famous lakes, from the great homes of com- 
merce— Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool— 
throughout the summer months, it is true that 
they do disturb the solemn repose that ought 
to reign over such sublime spectacles; but who 
can grudge the toil-worn thousands their hastily 
snatched portion of delight! Who can tell what 
one day’s memories of lake and mountain each 
may carry away with him to comfort him throagh 
sweltering months in the crowded city! More- 
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over, for the fastidious, there is still many a 
mere—such as Wastwater and Haweswater— 
unvisited by the noisy throng, nay, so remote 
that one may pass a livelong summer day with- 
out seeing a living creature save the buzzard cir- 
cling round the hill-top, or hearing a sound be- 
sides its complaining cry. Indeed, when Satur- 
day and Monday are gone, Windermere itself is 
generally quiet enough, and always lovely. Such 
people as are to be seen about move slowly, cast- 
ing looks of delight about them, or recline upon 
the hill-sides or the beach, content to drink in 
the spectacle of beauty that every glance affords 
them. | 

Even we sojourners in the place of a few weeks’ 
standing have a certain dreamy air about us, and 
are not easily moved by tidings from without. 
Our gossip is of a local sort, and yet not without 
some interest for you, I hope. I hear stories of 
the Bard of Rydal that are new, at least to me, 
of Hartley Coleridge, the unhappy son of the au- 
thor of ‘‘Christabel,” of De Quincey, of Christo- 
pher North, all of whom lived, as it were, within 
a stone’s-throw of one another and of the place 
from which I write. Of all that band of nota- 
bilities who once helped to swell the attractions 
of this most attractive spot, Miss Martineau 
alone remains alive. She is said to be very ill, 
and to have altogether put aside the pen which 
she once used so diligently. Hartley Coleridge, 
who had a little of his fether’s genius, but a great 
deal more of his father’s disinclination for exer- 
tion, was once bidden to take example from the 
fervor and diligence of Harriet Martineau. ‘‘ Not 
I,” said he; ‘‘I wouldn't be like that woman upon 
any account. She is a monomaniac about every 
thing.” When she first came into the Lake Coun- 
try, and built her charming cottage, called ‘‘'The 
Knoll,” at Ambleside, she could not get turf for 
her lawn. Notwithstanding that the hills look 
so green, it is a material not to be had even for 
money in these parts, and her little garden was 
bare enough without it. But one night there were 
thrown over her walls two or three sackfuls of the 
desired commodity, along with an ill-spelled let- 
ter, in a cramped hand, stating that it was given 
as a gift to the authoress of the ‘‘ Forest and 
Game-Law Tales,” and signed, ‘‘ A Poacher.” 
This is a certain fact, although when that cynic- 
al personage, Archbishop Whately, who happen- 
ed to be staying at the time with Dr. Arnold at 
Fox House (which fronts ‘‘The Knoll” across 
the Rothesay), was asked what he thought of the 
incident, he replied that he thought the authoress 
had written-the letter herself. When Words- 
worth had become an established lion, and Miss 
Martineau came to settie in the district—per- 
haps rather to his chagrin, for he did not like 
any one near his throne—he is said to have given 
her a very characteristic piece of advice. ‘‘Lion- 
hunters are very numerous here,” said he, *‘ and 
though they will not trouble you, of course, to 
the extent that they worry me, you will find them 
expensive visitors. When any body comes with 
a letter of introduction, give him tea; but if he 
wants any thing more solid, take my advice, and 
send him off to the inn.” 

Wordsworth was very thrifty and prudent, as 
most men are apt to be who have made their 
money by hard work and by degrees, as he made 
his. His beginnings were very small indeed : 
his early home in Grasmere was little better than 
a laborer’s cottage; and he married on one-third 
of that income of £300 a year, against which 
our young people are warned as being insuffi- 
cient to keep house upon. His rising fortunes 
may indeed be almost traced in the growing 
proportions of the various houses he inhabited 
in the neighborhood. While still in somewhat 
humble circumstances (though rich in one sense, 
since he always lived within his means) he in- 
vited Scott to come and stay with him—a some- 
what injudicious thing to do, since the latter, 
without being a bon vivant, liked his glass of 
wine, and was by no means too spiritual to be 
indifferent to what he ate. At Wordsworth’s 
there was no wine, or, at all events, an insuffi- 
ciency of it; and Scott used privately to call at 
The Swan (at that time the only inn at Gras- 
mere, and the spot from which the ascent of 
Helvellyn is begun) and solace himself in the 
evening with some port. Upon one occasion 
Southey came over from Keswick to meet the 
Scottish bard, and the three ascended that 
mountain together, which two of them at least 
have commemorated in song. As they passed 
The Swan the host, who knew no reason why he 
should be silent on the matter, came out and 
greeted Sir Walter (not then a baronet, how- 
ever) with this very embarrassing remark: 
**Eh, Sir, but you are come early for your 
stoup this morning.” 

The fact is, though Wordsworth was as good 
as he was great, he had no geniality about him. 
Was never but once, even in those drinking days, 
intoxicated in his life, and that was on a sort of 
professional occasion at Christ’s College, on the 
anniversary of Milton's birth, and did not ‘ get 
en” with his fellow-creatures. The statesmen 
(as the small farmers about here are called) nev- 
er liked bim personally half as well as they did 
poor Hartley Coleridge, who drank with them a 
little too sociably, and repaid their hospitality by 
autograph verses. 

All this is old world talk, but authentic, I 
think, since I have it from the aborigines. What 
is really the latest news here is that the last ten- 
ant of Rydal Mount had to cut and run not only 
from his creditors but from the strong arm of 
the law, having, in fact, embezzled moneys. 
What a successor to him who once lived there 
and ministered at the high altar of Nature! 
The cottage is now let for a long term of years, 
and is being transformed into a dwelling of some 
pretension. This is the less to be regretted, 
since the devotees are in future to be excluded 
from the shrine; no stranger is admitted upon 
any pretense. American papers please to copy. 

R. Kemsee, of London. 
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CHAPTER XVIUI.—( Continued.) 
THE BEATING OF THE PULSE. 


FEL1x in his room reopened the letter he had 
written to Martha, read it carefully, and put on 
his considering-cap. But the more he thought, 
the more he was perplexed, and without being 
able to account for the feeling, he experienced 
uneasiness as well as perplexity. ‘‘ She can not 
have come here for me,” he thought; ‘‘and she 
can not have come here without a purpose. If I 
write to her from this address, it may distarb 
her, or cause her annoyance in some way.” He 
tore up the letter, and wrote another, giving his 
address at a post-office in the locality. As he 
went down stuirs in the dark to post the letter, 
he brushed somewhat roughly against a lodger 
who had just entered the house, and something 
which the man carried in his hand dropped to 
the ground. It sounded like a bottle. ‘I beg 
your pardon, I’m sure,” said Felix, groping in 
the dark for what had fallen ; ‘‘I hope it is not 
broken. No; here it is.” He handed a flat 
bottle to his fellow-lodger, who received it eager- 
ly, and feeling with trembling fingers for the 
cork to assure himself that the liquor had not es- 
caped, muttered humbly, ‘‘ No offense, Sir; no 
offense,” and passed to his room. 

Felix was in the humor to be irritated by 
trifles, and this small incident vexed him un- 
reasonably. He was annoyed with himself for 
being vexed, but he could not shake himself into 
good humor, and as, in his present mood, sleep 
was impossible, he walked along the Embank- 
ment and over Westminster Bridge toward Soho, 
and thence to the Royal White Rose Music-hall. 
It was in the fall swing of prosperity, and the 
usual audience was present—composed of pale- 
faced young men without whisker; of fuller- 
fleshed and older men with much whisker; of 
boys sharply featured and men richly lipped ; of 
young men naturally old, and old men artificially 
young ; of work-girls and servant-girls, and other 
girls and other women. ‘There were many hats 
of the kind talled Alpine, with peacocks’ feath- 
ers in them, of course; there were many over- 
coats with sham fur collars and cuffs; there was 
much cigar-smoking and whisky-drinking; and 
there was generally a large amount of low swell- 
dom in a state of assertive rampancy. In a 
certain respect the audience resembled the audi- 
ence which was assembled in Noah’s Ark—there 
was a great deal of pairing. As Felix entered 
the music-hall thete- came upon the stage a very 
stout and very short female vocalist, between 
thirty-five and fifty years of age, dressed in a 
gown which appeared to bave been made out of 
faded bed-hangings. She was by no means at- 


tractive, having bad teeth and a peculiar habit 


of squeezing the corners of her eyelids, as if she 
had some nice things there which she wanted to 
keep all to herself. She sang a song, and there 
was no applause. Whereupon the Chairman 
struck on his bell, and said she would oblige 
again. She obliged again. The audience did 
not seem to mind her one way or another. She 
obliged a third time, and the refrain to her third 
song catching the sympathy of her hearers, she 
finally retired in triumph, and then the audience 
wanted to see her again, and she didn’t come. 
Felix did not like to think of Lily in association 
with these things, and he walked away from the 
place in no wise soothed by his visit. Naturally 
light-hearted as he was, a strange sadness was 
upon him to-night, and whether it was by chance 
or because his gloomier mood induced him to 
observe them more closely and take them to 
heart, the darker shadows of life forced them- 
selves upon his attention; turn which way he 
would, he could not escape from them. He had 
just passed a throng of night-birds, dressed in 
gay plumage, when sounds of mirth arrested his 
attention, and he saw before him a child-girl, 
perhaps fifteen years of age, with blue ribbons 
in her hair, with mocking flowers in her brown 
hat, with a white cloud round her throat, with a 
green dress, and with a petticoat marvelously 
fashioned and colored, staggering along, drunk, 
swaying her body, waving her arms, and pro- 
testing with feeble imploring, even in the midst 
of her helpless degradation, against the gibes 
and laughter of a grinning mob. The men and 
women composing the mob laughed and nudged 
each other in the ribs with a fine sense of hu- 
mor, and made witty remarks, and winked and 
flashed their fingers at the girl, and pointed her 
out to chance acquaintances, and indulged in 
other expressions of delight at the piteous spec- 
tacle. An omnibus conductor jumped down to 
have a look, and jumped up again, refreshed ; 
a man with waxed mustaches followed the girl 
with undisguised delight and admiration; a 
cab-driver stopped his horse, and laughingly 
pointed at the girl with his whip; a beggar 
stamped his curiously clothed toes in approval 
as the mob scrambled past him; and a fuair- 
haired girl smiled pleasantly to herself, and 
hugged her furs as she walked through the crowd. 
Not one stopped to pity; not one among them 
stepped forward to save the miserable drunken 
child-girl from the taunts and word-stings which 
were flang at her from all sides, until a police- 
man came, and, with a merciful harshness, 
seized the girl's arm, and pushed her before him 
to the police station. 

O London’s Heart! Laden with the sorrow 
of such life-blood as this! What purifying influ- 
ence can be brought to bear to lessen the pain 
that beats in every sob? In this great land, 
filled as it is with preachers social and political 
—in which every hour children are born to suf- 


_bed, two or three chairs, and a table. 
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fer, to grow up to shame and sin and sorrow— 
can no medicine be found to cool your fevered 
blood, and no physicians, unselfish, wise, and 
merciful enough, and sufficiently regardless of 
the pomp of power, capable of administering it ? 
Some few healers there are, who toil not in the 
light, and whose earnest lives are devoted to 
their work. Blessings on them, and on every 
heart that dictates benevolent remedy, even al- 
though it can only reach a few out of the many 
suffering! Blessings on the head that devises 
it, on the hand that administers it! You who 
walk through life wrapped in the cruel mantle of 
selfishness, heedless of the wails of your helpless 
brothers and sisters, stand aside; you who only 
heed your own comfort, your own ease, your 
own well-doing, who have no ointment for your 
neighbor’s wounds, stand aside; let the gloom 
of night encompass you and hide your faces! 
But you whose hearts bleed at the sight of suf- 
fering, whose nerves quiver at the sound of it, 
whose hands are eager to relieve it, come into 
heaven’s light, and Jet it shine upon you and the 
aureola which crowns you, in which every kind 
impulse that finds life in action gleams like a 
blessed star ! 

It was past midnight as Felix walked home 
to his lodgings. ‘The humble streets through 
which he walked as he neared his home were not 
quite deserted ; night-birds were there also, but 
of a low degree, night-birds with soiled plumage 
and ragged feathers, night-birds whose voices 
grated upon the ear, Jike the harsh cawing of 
crows. High up, from dingy garret windows, 
glimmered pale gleams of light. What mys- 
teries were being wrought within those cham- 
bers? How beat the pulse of London's Heart ? 
What links in the greatness of the mighty city 
were there being woven? Perchance within sat 
some poor seamstress stitching for bread sleepily 
through the night, wearing—oh, dreadful para- 
dox !—wearing her life away so that she might ~ 
live. Not fables, nor legends of the past, are 
such life-struggles—they are of to-day. Per- 
chance within was hatching some crime, the ex- 
ecution of which would quicken for a day the 
pulse of the great city’s heart. Who knew, or 
who could tell? Crime and patient endurance, 
purity and vice, are but divided by a narrow 
strip of wall, and none can see the mysteries 
that lie beneath a single roof but the sleepless 
Eye which shines above them all! 





CHAPTER XIX. 


MR. SHELDRAKE SUGGESTS THAT IT I8 TIME FOR 
MUZZY TO TURN OVER A NEW LEAF. 


ConcGRATULATING himself mentally upon the 
escape he had had of Josing his precious liquor 
in his encounter with Felix on the stairs, Muzzy, 
hugging the bottle to his breast, mounted to the 
one room in the garret which formed his home. 
The room was not so dark that he could not see 
shadows on the walls, which as he opened the 
door seemed to be imbued with weird animation. 
His own shadow, as he stood in the centre of the 
room, assumed monstrous proportions, and cov- 
ered one side of the wall and ceiling ; there was 
something so threatening in it and so dreadfully 


‘suggestive to the old man that he hastened, with 


trembling fingers, to light a candle, still keeping 
the bottle hugged to his breast the while as ten- 
derly as if it were human. The candle being 
lighted, he felt as if he had escaped some great 
danger, and his manner became more assured. 
Before laying the bottle on the mantel-shelf he 
looked at it wishfully, and uncorking it, was 
about to drink, when he closed his lips with a 
snap, and resisted the temptation. Taking off 
his hat, he produced from the interior a flower, 
which was stuck in the lining for safety. This 
flower was evidently intended for a special pur- 
pose, which, had he needed any reminding, re- 
curred to him as he looked round the room. It 
was very poorly furnished, containing merely a 
But every 
thing was tidy and in its place. ‘The bed was 
made, and the little piece of faded carpet in front 
of the fender had been newly swept and put 
straight. He opened a little cupboard, and saw 
the few pieces of crockery it contained set in 
their proper places. Indeed, there was about the 
whole place an order and cleanliness which one 
would scarcely have expected from the appear- 
ance of the owner. 

**Good girl, good girl!” muttered Muzzy, as 
he noted these evidences of comfort; ‘‘ there 
ain’t many like her, I should say.” 

He went into the passage, and called, ‘‘ Liz- 
zie, Lizzie!”’ receiving no reply, however. He 
tapped at the door of the room next to the one 
he occupied, and after a moment or two turned 
the handle, but the door was locked. Disap- 
pointed, he returned to his own room, and wan- 


‘dered about in a restless, uncertain manner, as 


if, being alone, he did not know what to do. 
Every now and then he came near to the bottle, 
and sometimes turned his head resolutely from 
it, and sometimes could not resist the tempta- 
tion of gazing at it. ‘‘ No,” hesaid aloud, once, 
as if answering some inward questioning or ar- 
gument, ‘‘no; I promised Lizzie I wouldn't, 
and Iwon’t. What is this?” He had laid the 
bottle on a piece of folded paper, containing a 
key. ‘The key of her room,” he said. ‘‘ Good 
girl, good girl!” -He took his candle and went 
into Lizzie’s room. It was in every respect more 
comfortable than his own, although the furni- 
ture, with the exception of a smart little sewing- 
machine, was of the same humble kind. There 
were two or three cheap ornaments gn the man- 
tel-shelf, the table could boast of a cover, and a 
carpet was laid down which nearly covered the 
floor. ‘‘She can't have gone out long,” said 
Muzzy, who, having no one else to talk to, talked 
to himself, in defiance of an old-fashioned prov- 
erb not very complimentary to such self-com- 
munings. ‘*She knew I would be home soon, 
and thought I should like to sit here.” On the 
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table were some needle-work and a work-box, 
and behind the door hung a dress, which Muzzy 
touched with his hand, as the most civilizing in- 
fluence within his reach. A picture on the wall 
evidently possessed a fascination for him, and 
presently he sat gazing at it dreamily. It was 
the picture of a woman's face, fair and comely, 
and the eyes seemed to follow his as he gazed; 
but the reflections raised by the contemplation 
were not pleasant ones, and he rose and walked 
about in the same restless, uncertain manner. 
Soon he was in his own room again, and the bot- 
tle was in his hand uncorked. ‘‘I could have 
kept from it if she had been here,” he muttered; 
“* but how can I when I am alone—alone?” He 
repeated the word two or three times with deso- 
Jate distinctness, ‘* Alone—alone—always alone 
until she came. What should I do if she went 
away? And she may—she may. ‘That young 
fellow who comes to see her so often—who is 
he? who is he? I wish he was dead. I mustn’t 
go into the room when he’s there—Lizzie hasn't 
told me so, but I know I mustn't. And there 
they sit, laughing and talking— Laughing and 
talking! No, not always. He made her cry 
once; I heard her. I'll ask Lizzie who he is. 
If he wants to take her away, I'd like to kill 
him—secretly, secretly!” The feeble old man 
scowled as he said this, and mechanically took 
a glass from the cupboard and poured some gin 
init. But a restraining influence was upon him 
even then, and he did not immediately raise it to 
his lips. ‘* I promised her I wouldn't,” he said ; 
“*I swore I'd give it up. But how can I when 
I have no one to talk to? So old a friend, too; 
so old a friend! J should have gone mad with- 
out itmanyatime. I'll take one drop—just one 
little drop. But she mustn't know—she mustn’t 
know.” Looking round warily, he, swiftly and 
with a secret air, drained the glass, and imme- 
diately afterward endeavored to assume an un- 
consciousness that he had broken his promise 
and his oath. But although presently he took a 
second draught in the same secret manner, it 
was evident that he could not quite satisfy his 
conscience, for he pushed the empty glass from 
him, retaining the bottle in his hand. ‘* What 
made me buy it? I didn’t intend to, and didn’t 
intend to pass the public; but I got there some- 
how, and I couldn’t resist going in. Itseemed 
to draw me to it. But it'll be my ruin, my ruin, 
my ruin! The governor said it would, and it 
will.” As he sat there, battling with himself, 
with his deeply lined face and his thin hair strag- 
gling over his forehead, did he have no ambition, 
no aspiration, no hope, outside the walls of brick 
which formed his home? ‘This Lizzie of whom 
he spoke was, according to his own showing, 
not an old friend. Had he any other link of 
love, or had other human affection quite died 
out of his life? It was hard to tell. It seemed 
that but for this girl, to whom he was not linked 
by ties of blood, his life was colorless, purpose- 
less. But every living breast contains a smoul- 
dering fire, and even to this man, wreck as he 
was, a spark might come to kindle once more 
into a flame the fire that must have burned when 
he was young. Supposing him to have been 
bright and handsome in his youth—as he must 
have been, despite his worn and almost hopeless 
face—how, could he have seen it, would he have 
received a vision of the future which showed him 
truthfully what he was to be in years to come? 
A vision of some sort was upon him now, as, 
sitting with no purpose in his mind, he fell into 
a doze; from which, after a lapse of a few mo- 
ments, which seemed to him hours, he awoke 
with a bewildered air, and looked about him, 
and listened wonderingly for voices which he 
might have heard in his dream, or as if the dead 
past had cast up its ghosts and he had seen 
them. He saw something more tangible as he 
raised his eyes to the door, and recognized his 
governor, Mr. David Sheldrake. The bottle was 
still in Muzzy’s hand, and he tried to put it out 
of sight as he rose to welcome his most unex- 
pected visitor. 

** Surprised to see me, eh, Muzzy!” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Sheldrake, in an easy tone. 

“* You're welcome, Sir; you're welcome,” said 
Muzzy, his looks contradicting his words. ‘* Any 
thing wrong, Sir ?” 

“* No, old man, don't be alarmed ; there's noth- 
ing wrong.” 

Mr. Sheldrake was smartly dressed, and pre- 
sented quite a gay appearance in his cut-away 
velvet coat and his cane and fashionable hat, 
and with his mustache carefully curled. He did 
not remove his hat, but looked round upon the 
room and its poor furnishings superciliously, 
with the air of a suzerain, and looked also at 
Muzzy with more than usual interest. 

** Will you take a seat, Sir?” asked Muzzy, 
humbly, and with inward trepidation; for any 
occurrence out of the usual run of things filled 
him with fear. 

Mr. Sheldrake seated himself by the table and 
took up the empty glass. ‘ Been drinking, 
Muzzy ?” 

‘* No, Sir, no,” replied Muzzy, striving to look 
Mr. Sheldrake in the face as he told the untruth, 
but failing most signally. ‘‘ I’ve given it up, Sir; 
I’ve given it up.” 

Mr. Sheldrake smiled and nodded, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ I know you are lying, but it’s of no con- 
sequence ;” and said aloud, with another dis- 
paraging look round the apartment, ‘‘Not a 
very handsome lodging, old man.” 

** As good as I can afford, Sir,” said Muzzy. 

**You sly old dog,” said Mr. Sheldrake, mer- 
rily; ‘it's my opinion you have a pot of money 
put by somewhere.” 

** No, Sir; indeed, Sir, no; if I had, I should 
live in a better place than this.” 

‘“* A flower, eh ?” taking up the flower which 
Muzzy had bought for Lizzie. ‘‘ You amorous 
old dog! What lady fair is this for ?” 

** For a friend who lives in the next room, Sir.” 

“*T thought you told me you had no friends ?” 


said Mr. Sheldrake, with a swift but searching 
glance at Muzzy’s drooping form. 

“More I have, Sir; only this one, a good 
girl who tidies up my place, and cooks a bit for 
me now and then. [I told you the truth, Sir. 1 
have not known her long.” 

** Can she hear us talk, this charmer of yours ?” 

**She’s not at home, Sir.” 

** But if she came in quietly—women are sly 
ones, some of them; like cats—could she hear us ?” 

** No, Sir; not when the door is shut.” 

Mr. Sheldrake rose and closed the door. 

“* Now, Muzzy, let’s to business.” 

‘“ Yes, Sir.” 

“I haven't come here for nothing to-night, 
old man. You're getting too old for the work 
at the office—” 

** Don’t say that, Sir,” implored Muzzy; ‘‘don’t 
say that!” 

** Don’t put yourself in a flurry, old man. We 
want younger heads than yours now: they're 
looking sharper after us than they used to do, and 
in the case of a blow-up they'd frighten all sorts 
of things out of you. ‘The fact is, we're going to 
break up the office here, and start a new one in 
Scotland. But I've something better in view for 
you, if I thought I could depend upon you.” 

‘* Don't think, Sir; be sure. I'll do any thing 
you tell me, Sir. You'll find the old man faith- 
ful to the last. I didn’t think you'd throw me 
off, Sir; you're not that sort.” 
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this, with not a soul to speak to? It is a ter- 
rible lonely life, Sir, and grows worse and worse 
as one grows older. If I wasn’t afraid, I should 
like to die, but I'm frightened to think of it.” 

Muzzy shook and shuddered and raised his 
feeble hand; had he been alone, with this fear 
upon him, he would undoubtedly have emptied 
his bottle of gin in a very short time. Mr. Shel- 
drake, with an air of thoughtfulness, lit a cigar, 
and slowly paced the room for a few moments, 
Pausing before the trembling old man, he said, 

** This girl Lizzie, how old is she?” 

“‘ About eighteen I should say, Sir; but I 
don’t exactly know.” 

** Where are her parents ?” 

** She has none, Sir.” 

** Does she live alone ?” 

“Yo. se” 

“* How does she get her living ?” 

** By the sewing-machine, Sir ; and sometimes 
goes out to work.” 

The sound of laughing voices on the stairs 
stopped this cross-examinution. A look of aston- 
ishment flashed into the eyes of Mr. Sheldrake. 

** Who's that?” he asked, abruptly. 

**It must be Lizzie,” answered Muzzy; ‘no 
one else but her and me lives on this floor.” 

** Come and listen—quick! come and listen !” 

In his impatience he almost dragged Muzzy 
to the door. ‘The persons outside were laughing 
and talking on the landing. 


* 


“*SURPRISED TO SEE ME, EH, MUZZY! EXCLAIMED MR. SHELDRAKE.” 


“*T suppose you would be faithful, as it would 
be for your interest to be so. I could ruin you, 
old man, and you know it. I have kept a pretty 
good account of certain things—” 

Mr. Sheldrake did not finish his speech, but he 
had said enough to strike terror to Muzzy, who 
sat before him shaking and trembling with fear. 

**T asked you,” continued Mr. Sheldrake, after 
a sufficient pause, ‘‘a little while ago if it was 
possible you could keep sober if it was worth 


your while.” 


‘* IT remember, Sir.” 

** And you told me, as you told me just now, 
that you had given up drink.” 

Muzzy's only answer was a frightened, nery- 
ous look. 

**Look here, old man,” exclaimed Mr. Shel- 
drake, sternly, ‘‘ once and for all—no more of 

our lies tome. You've been drinking to-night. 
I saw you hide the hottle as I came into the 
room.” 

** There's no concealing any thing from you, 
Sir,” said Muzzy, in an imploring tone. ‘‘I felt 
lonely, and I did buy a little—not much, upon 
my soul, Sir!—and I tried to keep from it, but 
wasn't quite able. If Lizzie had been here—” 

** Lizzie ?” 

“*The girl in the next room, Sir. If she had 
been at home I shouldn't have tasted a drop. 
But what can an old man do in such a place as 


** Yes, it is Lizzie,” said the old man. 

** And the other?” questioned Mr. Sheldrake, 
with strange eagerness. ‘‘ The other? who is 
he ?” 

An expression of displeasure, almost of envy, 
passed across Muzzy's face. ‘‘ It’s a young man 
who comes to see her sometimes.” 

‘* Her lover?” Muzzy did not reply, and Mr. 
Sheldrake demanded again, impatiently, ‘*‘ Her 
lover ?” 

‘*T suppose so,” answered Muzzy, reluctantly ; 
**it looks like it.” 

**Do you know him—what is he like ?” 

‘‘T haven't seen him, but I know his voice; I 
hear it often enough.” 

Mr. Sheldrake laughed —a triumphant, self- 
satisfied laugh, as if he had made a gratifying 
discovery. By this time the persons outside had 
entered Lizzie’s room; the listeners heard the 
door close. 

** Muzzy, old man,”’cried Mr. Sheldrake, heart- 
ily; but he checked himself suddenly, and open- 
ing the door, stepped quietly into the passage, 
and listened to the voices in Lizzie’s room. Re- 
turning with a beaming face, he repeated, ** Muz- 
zy, old man! the time has come for you to turn 
over a new leaf.” 

‘“‘Tam quite ready, Sir,” acquiesced Muzzy, 
without the slightest consciousness of his patron's 
meaning. 





CHAPTER XX. 
AN UNEXPECTED PROPOSITION. 


But although the tone of Muzzy's acquies- 
cence in the turning over of a new leaf was almost 
abject, his manner denoted inward disturbance. 
His restless eyes became more restless in the en- 
deavor to look steadily into Mr. Sheldrake’s face, 
and his lips twitched nervously as he passed the 
back of his hand across them with the air of one 
who is thirsty. The sudden interest which Mr. 
Sheldrake exhibited in Lizzie and her lover was 
evidently distressing to him, and he waited anx- 
iously for an explanation. Mr. Sheldrake did 
not notice these symptoms; he was too much 
engrossed in his own musing, the satisfactory 
nature of which was evidenced by the bright 
look he turned upon Muzzy. 

“*This girl, this Lizzie,” he said, following 
the current of his thoughts, ‘‘who has no par- 
ents— She has none?” 

** None, Sir.” 

** Must find it dull work living up in a garret 
by herself.” 

** Lizzie is happy enough,” said Muzzy; ‘I 
have never heard her complain; she is a good 
girl, Sir.” 

‘* Doubtless ; but nevertheless would jump at 
the opportunity of living in a pretty detached 
house in the suburbs, say in St. John’s Wood or 
Kensington, or, better still, near to the river—a 
pretty house, cozily furnished, with a garden 
round it. How would that suit you, old man?” 

Muzzy stared in amazement at his employer, 
who continued, gavly, 

‘* Respectably dressed, living a quiet, respect- 
able life as a widower, say, with an only child, a 
daughter—”’ 

**Sir!” exclaimed Muzzy, rising in his agitation. 

‘Steady, old man! A daughter ready-made, 
Lizzie the charmer—what can be better? If 
you object to father and daughter, say uncle and 
niece ; it will serve the purpose equally well. 
Fifty neat stories can be made up to suit the 
case, if there is need of explanation. Of course 
it will not be kept secret that the man who ena- 
bles you to-do this is Mr. David Sheldrake, that 
he is your best friend, and that in your declin- 
ing days (excuse me for referring to the unpleas- 
ant fact) you owe it to him that you are enabled 
to live in ease and comfort.” 

**T don’t understand, Sir,” stammered Muzzy. 

**It isn’t so very difficult, either. I want a 
place where I can come for an hour’s quiet now 
and again, and where my friends would be wel- 
come. You have served me well up to this 
point—” 

** | have tried to do so, Sir,” murmured Muzzy. 

** And in serving me well, have served your- 
self at the sume time. Continue to do so, but 
ask no questions, and don’t look a gift horse in 
the mouth.” (This was somewhat sternly spoken; 
for notwithstanding Muzzy’s humble acquiescence 
in his employer’s plans, there was something in 


his manner that did not please Mr. Sheldrake.) 


**[ may have a purpose to serve in what I pro. 
pose, and I may not. ‘That is my business, 
The prospect I open out to you is not an un- 
pleasant one. It is better than the work-house.” 
(Muzzy shivered.) ‘‘I will put you in such a 
house as I have described, where you may enjoy 
the comforts of a home, instead of living the 
pig’s life you are living now. But only on the 
understanding, mind you, that Lizzie lives with 
you.” «The same increased restlessness in Muz- 
zy’s eyes, the same nervous twitching of his lips, 
the same action of his hand across his parched 
mouth, were observable in Muzzy’s manner at this 
fresh reference to Lizzie.) ‘Tell her that a stroke 
of good fortune has fallen to you suddenly, and 
that vou owe it to me to give or towithhold. Ask 
her to share your home as your daughter or your 
niece. You want nothing from her. If she wishes 
to continue her needle-work, let her do so; it will 
be a pleasanter place to do it in than here, and 
it will keep her in pocket-money. As for you, 
I promise that you shall not be quite idle; for I 
intend to pay you your salary, besides keeping 
the house, and you must do something to earn 
it. I dare say we shall start a new firm at the 
new address, one, say, that undertakes discre- 
tionary investments—a good game, cold man” 
(this with a laugh)—‘‘and so shall manage to 
pay expenses. ‘Then if you like to do a little 
private betting on your own account, you can 
do so. You may make a hit with that system 
of yours which you say you have discovered.” 

‘I could make a fortune, Sir,” cried Muzzy, 
eagerly—‘‘a fortune if I had a little money to 
speculate with.” 

**So that’s settled,” said Mr. Sheldrake, easi- 
ly, ‘“‘and you can speak to Lizzie to-night.” 

But Muzzy’s diversion from the cause of his 
uneasiness was only momentary. 

‘**] thank you, Sir,” he said, hesitating over 
his words, ‘‘for all this. Whatever position 
you place me in, I shall endeavor to serve you 
faithfully.” 

** It will be to your interest to do so,” was the 
masterful rejoinder, ‘‘or something unpleasant 
might happen.” 

‘** But [ want to ask you—” 

**I told you not to ask questions, -old man,” 
interrupted Mr. Sheldrake, with a frown. 

**T must ask you this one,” said Muzzy, with 
a courage that surprised even himself. 

‘**If you must, vou must. What is it ?” 

** Lizzie’s a good girl, Sir oF 

*“* Who said she wasn't ?”’ 

“*She has been almost a daughter to me, Sir. 
I have lived a lonely life for many, many ‘years, 
until she took the room next to me, and then 
after a little while every thing seemed changed. 
If you were to ask me who in the whole world I 
would sooner serve than any other, I would men- 
tion her—excepting you, Sir, of course.” 

‘** What are you driving §t, ald man ?” 

‘* Rather than (any harm should come to her 
thvough-me, I would-tieyer see her again. I 
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would go away. And you don’t know, Sir, what 
it is to live alone, to feel that you are growing 
older and older, and to be tormented with bad 
dreams and bad fancies, and not to have one 
person in the world to give you a smile or a 
cheerful word.” 

“Drives you to drink, eh ?” 

‘* What else can a lonely man do, Sir?” 

“* That’s just the reason I’m offering you this 
chance with Lizzie, and just the reason why you 
should jump at it. But you haven't asked me 
your question yet.” 

Muzzy could not for a few moments muster 
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‘*T don’t want him there,” cried Muzzy, jeal- 
ously. | 

‘* He'll come, depend uponit, oldman. Why, 
Muzzy, if you were not too old to play the lover, 
I should say you were jealous. Let the young- 
sters alone; let’ them enjoy themselves. You 
were young yourself once, and I’ve no doubt 
played the gay Lothario often enough. Let me 
see— Muzzy means Musgrave, doesn’t it?” 

‘“¢That’s my name, Sir.” 

‘“ Well, Mr. Musgrave, I’ll wish you good- 
night. . You can report progress to me at the 
office to-morrow. Show me a light.” 
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ing-glass, and wondered whether Mr. Sheldrake 
was really in earnest. ‘‘I never saw him so se- 
rious as he was to-night,” he muttered. ‘‘He. 
has some new money-making scheme in his head, 
and he wants the old man’s assistance. Yes, 
that isit. I thought at first that he meant harm 
to Lizzie; and rather than that—” He thought 
out the alternative, still looking in the glass. 
‘“As father and daughter,” he said; ‘‘ father 
and daughter!” What memories of the past 
did those words conjure up? If any, not pleas- 
antones; for he sighed and grew more thought- 
ful, and, letting the glass slide upon the table, 
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few moments; and then Lizzie’s voice asking in 
the passage, 
‘* Daddy, are you awake ?” 
‘Yes, Lizzie; come in.” 
{TO DE CONTINUED.) 


“ FAITH.” 


T is not easy to say any thing about such a 
subject as this. Criticism would be out of 
place, and therefore we can but refer our read- 
ers to that celebrated treatise on faith, which 


‘* FAITH.” 


sufficient courage to put it; but at last he said, 
in an imploring tone, 

‘* You don’t mean any harm to Lizzie, Sir ?” 

Mr. Sheldrake laughed loud and laughed long ; 
he seemed to be relieved from an embarrass- 
ment oy Muzzy’s question. 

‘*Why, man,” he said, boisterously, ‘* I’ve 
hever set eyes on this charmer of yours, so how 
can I mean any harm to her? Nay. more: I 
should not have the slightest objection t> this 
lover of hers who’s chatting with her now visit- 
Ing her at the house—” 


Muzzy waited on his patron with the candle 
until Mr. Sheldrake was out of the house; then 
listened for a moment in the passage to ascer- 
tain if Lizzie’s companion was still with her, 
and hearing the sound of conversation, returned 
to his room, leaving the door ajar. The pros- 
pect opened to him by Mr. Sheldrake was very 
pleasant. A house in the suburbs, with a gar- 
den, and with Lizzie for a companion—it was 
paradise, ‘*I should like to live by the river- 
side,” he thought; then looked at his shabby 
clothes, and at his worn face in a cracked look- 


covered his eyes with his hand, and looked 
through the darkness into the time gone by. 
Into life’s seasons. Spring, when the buds were 
coming. Yes. Summer, when the buds had 
blossomed. No. 
grew. Autumn. Cold, despairing, cheerless. 
Winter, It was winter now, and no sweet winds 
came from the time gone by to temper the bleak 
present. His musings were disturbed by the 
opening of Lizzie’s door. ‘‘Good-night,” he 
heard the man say. ‘‘Good-night,” Lizzie re- 
plied, in a pleasant yoice. Silen¢e) |theh| Fura 


The leaves withered as they 


will be found in the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Doubtless they have 
read it before, but it will not harm them to read 
it again, especially as faith is a grace somewhat 
lightly regarded in these easy-going, luxurious 
days. To people wandering about in sheep- 
skins and goat-skins, destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented, existence without faith would have been 
intolerable. To people clothed in purple and 
fine/dinen, and faring sunjptuously every day, the 
thidgs whigt are Seena@ppenramply sufficient; in- 
ect, they shuitk instiuctivély from the invisible. 
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HOLIDA YS, AND HOW TO KEEP THEM. Gane — even though you withdraw your support. If you are afraid of being lost sight 


of, label yourself as well as your luggage. The world is a small place, and it 
is difficult to hide, even if you try to do so, Let those who are fortunate in 
having the chance of a holiday accept the fact that they may slip for a little 
while from the place they fill. Let them decline the persecuting train of letters, 
and the interrupting long shots of tele- 
grams, and when they come back find 
that the grass is still growing, the sun 
still shining, people still rising up and 















EST is one of the essentials of a holiday. And sometimes people who 
bustle off to keep one miss the first charm of its purpose. Determined 
energetic pleasuring is hard work; and before a man sets about devoting a 
period of leisure to it, he might often - 
do well to begin by taking his fill of 
sleep and sheer inaction. 
Change is another essential in a 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Mus.in, Lace, 
AND NEEDLE-WoRK COLLAR. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3. ] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VL, Figs. 17 and 18, 












Fig. 7. : 
SLEEVE For Fic. 6, 
For pattern and descrip- 


tion sec ee 
No. IV., Fig. 14. 


Fig. 9.—SLEEVE 
FOR Fia. 8. 
For pattern and description 
sce Supplement, No. V., 

|| Fig. 16. 









Fig. 5.—Swiss 
Mus.in, NEEDLE- 
WORK, AND LACE 
Ficuu-Co.uar. 
Bacx.—([See Fig. 4. | 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 22 and op. 


; Fig. 4.—Swiss Musiiyn, NEeEDLE- 
~)\, Work, ano Lace Ficnu-Cotrar. 
SN Front.—[See Fig. 5. ] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIII., Figs. 22 and 23. 
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Fig. 6.—Linxex, Swiss Musiry, anp = 
Lace Co._iar.—[See Fig. 7.] =] 


For pattern and description see Supple- = HUE 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 11-13. FES = wae 2 A 


yr : ta } Fig. 8.—Linen anp Lace CoLuar. 
ih aS ie oT ¥ For pattern and description pe Supplement, 


Jif 
De S78 


No. V., 


Lapy’s Wuite PiqvEé VEsT. 


For pattern and 
description see 
Supplement, 


lying down, and that, in short, their work, let alone 
the small world, is really none the worse for the 
temporary _—with- 
drawal of their ad- 
vice and assistance. 

This refers pri- 
marily to the case 
of those who are 
happy in being able 
to have a holiday of 
some days, or even 
weeks, in duration. 


holiday, which, be it observed, does not °. =: 
necessarily demand what we understand 
by traveling. A . 
man, ¢ g., who 
has a ‘‘ hobby” is 
always provided 
with one of the 
chief materials for 
the making of a 
holiday. Ido not 
particularly care 
what his hobby is, 





Fig. 3.—Swiss  _ 
Musiin AND LACE { 
SLEEVE FOR | 
Fie. 1. 
For pattern and de- 





















SLEEVE FOR 
CoLiar, 
Fic. 1. 


For pattern and 





but a more useful Gesextotn scription see Supple- 3 

animal can not be Fig. 10.—Linen anp Lace Su ement, Figs’) ead a0 ; it et gree 
kept. It is always Cottar.—[See Figs. No. VL, Fig. 19. Fig. 13.—Liven ann LACE jt; Jet them not be 
ready saddled 11 and 12.] Cottar.—[See Figs. aiethsch sehen 
and bridled, and _ For pattern and description see 14 and 15.) to pitch the whole 


though we can not Supplement, No. XIII., Figs, 31-34. 


say that it never 

costs much—for some hobbies are terribly expensive 
—yet there are plenty cheap enough. Let a man 
have some pursuit or occupation distinet from his 
ordinary work—let him botanize, collect beetles, but- 
terflies, chipped flints; let him take an interest in 


For pattern and description see bundle of accus- 
Supplement, No. X., Fig. 27. tomed work into a 
f+ corner, and leave it 

till they come back, for so alone can they secure that 
sensé.of escape from-commonplace but importunate 
responsibilities. which is an essential ingredient of a 
eo GD ae . holiday, And remember, too, that recreation is a 
Fig. 14.—Curr For 

~Coxuar, Fie. 13. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 





Fig. 11.—Curr 
FoR Fie. 10. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Popploment, 
No, XIIL, Fig. 35. 


Straw Hart 





or wade deep, let him dabble 
in something. And though 
his works, observations, and 
collections may not be any 
great or definite addition to 
the stores of human knowledge, and may even be derided by conceited experts, 
they are of incalculable value to himself. He is never at a loss when he gets 
a holiday, even a few spare hours, for he is always prepared with a wholesome 
change from the pressure or monotony of his business; and when he travels 
he has sources of interest opened to him which are shut to the man who seeks 
recreation by the mere ‘‘ change of scene,” as it is called. 

Another re- 
quirement. of a 
holiday—a _ real 
holiday—is. that 
it should be di- 
vested as much 
as possible of 
responsibility. — 
There are some 
excellent people 
who seem to 
think that di- 
rectly they stop 
working _ their 
world will stand 
still. ‘And thus 
when they quit 
home they leave 
precise  direc- 
tions as to where 
they may be 
found on certain 
days, have all 
their letters for- 
warded to them, 
and take ever 
so many other 
pains to undo 
what they pro- 
fess to be doing. 
When you get 





’ No. X. . 28, 
chronicling the variations WITH TARLATAN os 
of the barometer, the rain- Bee ‘tal el 5 ad ‘ pert ee AL tem As te Sally es 
fall, and the weather ; let otal a . | vital element Of the = RAPA AKAAKAR OAC RAAKAAKAR 
bia sketch, fish. ssaouabins: Traoine. holiday. This word LORRY XX 
self with a turning-lathe; For description | has been abused, and — (VAmAX SEEN X OO Sa CME 
let him carpenter, garden, see Supplement. has somehow got to jQZRRGS i TERA XY Gort EEA 
= , a . . : 5 ee ry +, ny A> “: ry 4, ey 4 
aaa 8 ‘keep an aquarium, what degrade itself with a AS& 2 eg IIA KSA rd DATA 
Ha ea wie not. If he can not swim lower sense than it de- Ra Oe aaa 
a UIST. OPictene serves. Inatruehol- -& TRH Steet ts 


iday we gather new’ © 
‘life for work.' We 
- generate fresh steam 
in ‘our boilers. We 
give ourselves and our 
small family of wits an airing in the sunshine, that they. may. get) another 
store of energy. How close this thought of recreation comes to divine rest! 
We go that we may accumulate fresh strength for our duty ;" not to kill time, 
5 : not to fill gaps 

in an idle life, 
but to subject the 
soil of our minds 
_to what used to 
> becalled insome 
parts of the 
country a ‘‘sum- 
mer tilling.” A 
‘‘summer tilth” 
was afield which 
‘was let alone for 
a season. Now- 
adays — people 
want crops off 
every acre every 
year. And the 
land is made 
drunk, is stimu- 
lated, if you pre- 
fer the word, with 
guano, or what 
not; and I dare 
say it is all right. 
But there was 
some sense in 
ihe old-fashion- 
cd ** summer 
tilth,” and at any 
rate it is a fair 
illustration of 
what the purpose 
of a_ holiday 


Fig. 15.—Trooince For CoLuarR AND CurFFs, 
Fics. 13 anp 14:—Futw’ Size. : 


7 oe 


Fig. 12.—Trmminc ror CoLitar anp Corrs, 
Fries. 10 anp 11.—Fuuu Size. 








Swiss Mositin ano Lace 


the chance of Fig. 16.—Crtre Lisse ann Lace Ficnv. Over Dress. Fig. 17.—Crére Lissk anp Lace should be—true 
liberty, use it. Front.—[See Fig. 17.] 5 Ficuu.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 16. ] recreation: not 
Baling hat th For pattern and description mereindulgence 

elieve that the For pattern and description see Supplement, see Supplement, No. L., For pattern and description see Supplement, : 
skies will] not fall No, XXI., Fig. 66, Figs. 1%, 1>-4. No, XXL, Fig. 66, not debauch, not 
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the wanton yielding to the sheer spirit of license ; 
but recreation, renewal, for the wholesomer, 
stronger discharge of our duty when we get home. 
That is no “holy” day when the man comes back 
to his work with bleared eyes, a racking head- 
ache, and a shaky hand. Such holidays do no 
real good. It is true that in this age in some 
places work is so pressing that a man 18 drained 
of more strength than he ought to part with, and 
then nature avenges herself, and tempts him to 
accelerate the process of escape from care by in- 
dulgence in that intemperance which is the curse 
of our land. A delusive attempt. The drunken 
holiday may indeed put away all thought or re- 
membrance of toil for a few hours, but it is itself 
a terrible draft upon the life which the holiday- 
maker professes to renew. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. W.—Scant ruffies of the cloth, with bias gros 
grain bands, will be a suitable trimming. 

Joezruine.—Girls of fourteen wear basques button- 
ed in front, and blouses buttoned behind. 

Evtatisa.—Wear your hair on a Pompadonr roll in 
front; braid the back, and coll it around your head. 

Mapame; Camrtx.—A long basque and demi-train 
skirt is all you can make of your twelve yards of silk. 
Turned-over linen collars and inch-wide gros grain 
ribbons for ties are worn by little boys. Striped 
black or gray grenadine, ruffled to the waist, with a 
tablier and basque, is the accepted dress suit for sum- 
mer. 

Mise Axnts B.—We do not reply by mail—Put a 
deep kilt pleating on your black silk skirt, and make 
an upper skirt and basque without any trimming. 
Have them faced and left plain on the edge. Satin 
and brocade are too dressy for mourning. 

A. C.—Make a Marguerite polonaise and ruffied skirt. 
You should only line the waist and sleeves of your po- 
lonaise. Upper skirta should not be lined. Their 
beauty consists ib soft drapery. 

Op Supsouiper.—Any print store will furnish the 
pictures you want. We do not give addresses. 

Meurass..—Get guipure net and make a lace sacque 
for your summer wrap, or else make a cashmere talma. 
Side pleating and kilt pleating are made the same way, 
but the latter name is given to the deep pleating on the 
lower skirt, and is taken from the kilt petticoat worn 
by Scotchmen. Put slightly gathered rows of lace on 
your hat frame, or else cover with plain tulle without 
dots. 

Mas. J. L. 8.—It is too early to predict the fashions 
of next season further than we have already done. In 
a short time the furnishing houses will begin making 
fal! suita, and we will announce the earliest indications. 


Haray L.—White twilled Cheviot suits are preferred - 


to linen by gentlemen. 

D. C. 8.—Pleats in boys’ kilt skirte should not be 
stitched near the bottom, but are merely pressed flatly 
and allowed to hang from the belt. The fullness of 
the skirt should be altogether in the pleats, without 
any gathering. 

Mo.t.irm.—If you have not enough lawn for side 
pleating, a wide hem will look well both on your po- 
lonaise and skirt. A coil of braids is more worn than 
French twists with braids. Wear your silk sacque 
belted. Cambric wrappers are made by the Watteau 
pattern, but simpler patterns are more easily washed. 

Trnxsa.—The firet short clothes reach to the ankle. 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. IV., will give you hints about Ga- 
brielles and walking coats. 

S.x-Boors.—It is not customary for a widow to have 
her daughter’s wedding-cards edged with black. 

J.—The Marguerite Dolly Varden Suit, with cape, is 
illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. V. 

H. 8.—Trim a postilion-basque polonaise of Victoria 
lawn with a wide flounce of the lawn, scalloped on the 
edges and needle-worked, or else trimmed with Ham- 
burg embroidery. 

Derrzorr.—Make a Dolly Varden polonaise of your 
green and black brocade, and wear with a plain green 
or a black silk skirt. 

Cazziz.—Both married and single ladies wear Wat- 
teau bows, 

Ernurt Terry.—The best suit for you to be married 
and travel in next fall will be a dark gray, brown, or 
plum-colored cashmere polonaise over a ailk skirt of 
the same color. A black silk suit would be serviceable 
for traveling, but many people object to black for a 
wedding dress. A morning dress of checked silk or 
of violet-colored cashmere would be pretty for late in 
the fall; but any simple costume that is worn in the 
street is now thought suitable for a breakfast dreas 
also. 

Mars. C. M. J.—The ‘Vision of Sir Launfal” was 
written by James Russell Lowell.—We can not give 
or describe the special designs you ask for. 

Saza.—Make your brown Irish poplin with a Mar- 
guerite polonaise, and trim with velvet. For the lav- 
ender use the Plain-basque Suit pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., and for the black alpaca we com- 
mend the Loose Polonaise pattern shown in Bazar No. 
29, Vol. V. Make your drab silk wedding drees with 
many narrow flounces on the skirt, reaching to the 
waist behind and the knee in front; add a raffied 
apron and make a postilion-basque. Wear pale pearl- 
colored gloves. 

A Busy Housrxrzprer.—The best and easiest way to 
lengthen your skirt is to piece it at the top, and hide 
the joining under your apron and basque. Satin is not 
now used for trimming ; but as yours is so prettily ar- 
ranged, why not keep the flounce as it is, and add nar- 
rower flounces of bias silk, merely hemmed? Put them 
on all that part of the skirt not covered by the apron 
you mention. Such flounces are of various widths; 
some dresses have five on the back breadths, while 
others have twice as many. 

Hester A.—‘“‘ Ugly Girl” articles are found in Basar 
Nos. 2%, 80, 38, 88, and 43 of Vol. IIL, Noa. 93 and 86 of 
Vol. IV., and Nos. 6 and 81 of Vol. V. 

Mrs. C. C.—Silks like your samples are more worn 
for the house and country than on the streets of a city. 
Make Dolly Varden polonaises of them, or else basques 
with long looped upper skirts, and wear over black, 
brown, or blue silk skirta. Ruffles of the silk are the 
trimmings. The cashmere is suitable for a polonaise. 
Make it by the Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., and trim with black groe grain 
bands. The black Japanese silk is of poor quality, 
and will not justify expensive trimming. : 

Mary M.—The Plain-basque Suit pattern fllustrated 
in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., is the best model for you to 
inake over your black silk dress by. 

Mus. M. J. M.—You failed to inclose the money for 
the pattern of Gabrielle and walking coat. We have 
not the other pattern you want. 

Janz L.—We do not make purchases or provide 
samples for our readers. i 





Sxownka@aNn.—Make your brown cashmere with a 
Loose Polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 20, 
Vol. V. Put kilt pleating on the akirt, and trim with 
wide bias bands of thick brown gros grain. Your hat 
should be a toque of the gros grain, trimmed with a 
wing and brown velvet. 4 

Kate L.—For your wedding dress get a creamy white 
faille. Make a train seventy inches long, and have a 
polonaise with heart-shaped neck and antique sleeves. 
Trim with point lace and orange flowers. Make your 
black gros grain with demi-train flounced to the waist, 
an apron, and postilion-basque. Get London-smoke 
faille for a carriage dress, anc make like the black one. 
If richly embroidered, it will be most stylish. Get a 
cameo Irish poplin, and make by loose polonaise pat- 
tern. This wil] answer for traveling on land. The 
English water-proof of dark plum-color, and a flannel 
wrapper, are what you want on board ship. A cloth 
suit with polonaise and fur trimming will be hand- 
some. It is the wrong season to buy a velvet wrap. 
Wait until you get to Paris. 

R.—Information about cosmetics is given fully in 
the “ Ugly Girl” articles published in the Bazar. 

Cuestzx.—Read Madame Raymond's letter from 
Paris in Bazar No. 81, Vol. V., for hints about fall 
fashions.— An over-skir: and cape is probably the best 
pattern for your gray cashmere, and embroidery is the 
trimming. Make your silk by hints given above to 
‘‘Kate L.” for making a black gros grain. Use the 
polonaise suit pattern for a little girl of seven years. 

Mars. M. G. L.—Get a set of stud-buttons or aleeve- 
buttons, a new book, some handkerchiefs with his em- 
broidered initials, or send a box of gloves, as a gift to 
your cousin. 

Maris Lrnn.—Make your Japanese silk by pattern 
of Plain-basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. 
V., and trim with bias bands of the same and fringe. 
You are not too old to wear your hair crimped and 
flowing. 

BLionpr.—A gray pongee or cashmere made by the 
Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 20, 
Vol. V., will be suitable for a traveling dress in Sep- 
tember. A large gray linen duster, made by the pat- 
tern of Water-proof Cloak illustrated in Bazar No. 11, 
Vol. IV., will be necessary. Your hat should be of 
black straw, with gray wing and black trimmings. 





—s 


Tue History or a Great Enrerprisz.—In eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, the original incorporators of 
the Wits0on Sewine Maouinx Company embarked in 
the manufacture of sewing machines, and from that 
time to the present their time, talen energy, and cap- 
ital have been employed in making First- Sewing 
Machines, with varied success atten their efforts. 
It being their constant aim to produce a Shuttle or Lock- 
Stiteh Machine that should be simple to handle, durable 
as steel and iron could make it, with unlimited capac- 
ity, unexcelled by any other machine, regardleas of name 
or price, and withal to confine the price within the reach 
of all classes of people; and success has crowned their 
efforts in the production of the celebrated Wi1Ls0n Un- 
pER-F sep SHutt eK Sewing Maonines, which combine 
all the Flegance, Simplicity, Durability, and Strength 
possible for any sewing machine to attain, and they are 
the First and only First-Class moderate-priced machines 
put in the market. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; 
also for sale in all other cities in the U. 8.—(Com.]) 





Facts FOR THE Lapiges.—Mrs. M. C. WHEEt- 
ER, Wolcottville, Conn., has used a Wheeler & 
Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine constantly since 
1858, in family sewing, with no expense for re- 
pee and only two needles broken. See the new 
toe and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 

Om. 





Co.eate & Co.’s Casuuree Bovguer Soar is a moet 
fragrant and ornate soap, manufactured solely by them- 
selves, and has reached a most wondrous ed peel 
a very short time. It softens the skin, and leaves it 
smooth and perfumed.—{Com.] 





To have elegant ry ee Biscuits, Rolls, &c., you should 
use Dooley’s Yeast Powder. Ask your Grocer for it. 
It is a pure Baking Powder.—{Com.] 





Brriiranoy or Comp.iexion. — For its preservation, 
Burnett's Kalliston is guaranteed.—[Com.] 





Corvine Wuret..—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting pete of all sorte, 


the meaus of the newly-in- 


whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 


will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
i paste only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by agiste, 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 

Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 

ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 

of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dat- 

ton & Co., 713 Broadway; Mr. James McCall, 848 Broad- 

way; Rev. Henry Ww. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 

For Circular (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 
718 Broadway, New York City. 


JEFFERS, ,lt73, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for Circular containing references and particalars. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ASSITUDE, Nausea, Faintness, Head- 

ache, Furred Tongue, Bitter Mouth, Bad Breath 

in the morning, yield to Dr. Wavxerr's Vixrear Brt- 
treks. They are a specific for Bilious Complaints. 


LADIES Send for Circular giving de- 


scription of the most wonderfal 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 


Mus. SHAW, 841 6th Ave, New York. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A ®NOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 


Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 

SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
TRAVELING-DRESS MATERIALS, 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
- PARIS-MADE SUITS, 
LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
&e., &¢, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
CU GREAT 


HUMAN HAIR Sale! 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity at once, 
and purchase from the only hair importer in the 
alee cat a at arent prices. 

ret q , fine, even, ength, and warranted 
not dyed, clean hair. : 
14 inches long, $1 80 an oz. | 94 inches long, $8 40 an oz. 
6 é 1 65 66 96 éé 66 8 6 


a6 ‘ 90 
18 66 6eé 1 90 6 38 6 66 5 00 se 
20 66 rT} 3 45 “a 80 “ 6é 5 80 6é 
33 66 6 8 00 4“ 82 6é 66 6 85 C7) 


No charge for weaving or making up. 

The above are the same prices I charge hair-dealers. 
CHARLES V. PECK HAM, Importer of Hair, 

68T Broadway, near Amity Street, 

(Established 1843.) New York City. 

Send colorby mail. Willsend hair,C.O.D., byexpresa, 
with privilege of examining; or, to save express charges, 
will send by registered prepaid, on receipt of post- 
office money-order, or money in registered letter. Cor- 
respondence answered by inclosing two 8c. stampa. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyner, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
fea on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, ake for ental and Cam 
Chairs. Also, Gutpure and Point Laces, and mate 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Spee ae other - 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
s and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
aftk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
New Summer Books. 


GEORGE MACDONALD'S THE VICAR’S DAUGH- 
TER. With 12 full-page Dlustrations. Price $1 50. 

This new SN eO eee story, which is a sequel 
to “ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood” and “‘ The Sea- 
board Parish," will be y August let. 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, Boston. 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 








Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
Double 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 


ing; 


12 
Tie 
9s 
















CurvedClamp, 


Holds Firmest; 


9 


Metal Journal 
Casings. 
NO WEAR OUT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., B.I. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 


V by the most eminent physicians. U 
Id by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
EK 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 


$500,000 IN CASH! 
Second Grand Gift Concert, 


IN AID OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY, 
(Authorized by Act of the Legislature of Kentucky, 
March 16, 1871.) 

The Public Library of Kentucky occupies a oo 
did building, recently purchased at a cost of $210,000. 
It is now open and free to the world. 

1000 Gifts in Cash (highest $100,000, lowest $100) will 
be distributed, amounting in all to $500,000. 

Tickets, $10 each; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50. 

Concert and distribution will take place t. 28, 
1872, and ia nnder the management of Hon. THOS. E. 
BRAMLETTE, late Governor of Kentucky, who has 
consented to represent the Trustees. 

The Farmers and Drovers’ Bank is Treasurer. 

For fall information and for tickets applv to 

THOS. EK. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 
oz Circulars (giving full particulars) sent on appli- 
cation. 


l O BUYS a Beckworth Sewing Machine. For 
circular, &c., address Vaziety Co., Saco, Me, 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.8. &., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50, 

2. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A Novel. 
By Axtuony Trovvopg, Author of ‘Ralph the Heir,” 
“Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite,” “ Phineas 
Finn," &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 

8 


THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAW {approved June 6, 1872), together 
with the Acts of which it is amendatory, and a fall 
Alphabetical Table of the United States Tariff; also 
a Table of Internal Taxes, a copious Analytical In- 
dex, and fall Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horacz 
Ez. Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


4. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuaries Levez, 
Anthor of,"*Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


5. 

THE DESERT OF THK EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund.- By E. H. Patawer, M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. ith Maps and numerous I)lus- 
trations from netogrephe and Drawings takeu on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F, 

Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


6. 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the t: being 
a Guide ceneR Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, italy, pt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerlan Tee . Spain, Ruesia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproxe Fert- 
ninez, Author of “ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” ‘ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 v0. 


q. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wa. Fraca, Author of “Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards," &c. Dlustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. = 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Groner Cur- 
vT108, Profcasor in the University of Leipzig. Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. ited b 
Ww. Sutta, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. , 


9. 

IS IT TRUE Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man." Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. - 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spenorr F. Barep, with the 
iy mas of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


; 11. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lozp 
Broveuam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


12. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakerpeare, edite 
with Notes, by Wm. J. Rotrz, A.M, formerly Hea 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. —The Tempest. — Henry VIII. — Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $8 00. - 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F. W. Ronm- 
son, Author of “ True to Herself,” ‘‘ For Her Sake,” 
**Carry’s Confession," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


14 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons b 
De Witt coed delivered in the 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


16. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Oxiver Twist. With 28 Dlustrations. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Magtin Cuvuzztewir. With 59 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


16. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Puts Surtu, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
816 pages, Cloth, $1 00. ; 

1%. 

TYERMAN'S WESLFY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyzrman, Author of The Life 
of, Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraitea. Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 60 per vol. 


18. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha'’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life. —T wo Marriagee.—Christian'’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkiod Word.—Mistrees and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 


the Rev. T. 
rooklyn Tab- 





ew Haneee & Brornrrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ew Haerer’s Caratoaur mailed free on recetpt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. : 


Are You Musical 


If so, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 0 
or 90 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or inclone stamp for new 
catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 
Third Avenue, New York. ‘ 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
128 Second Avenue, N. Y. Winter Session ne ist 
of October. For particulars, address the Secretary, 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 
THE STRUGGLE OF °7R. 

A Granp Caanor. Nothing ever offered like it be- 
fore. A Novelty in Political and Popular Literature. 
Agents, address Union Pustrenme Co., Chicago, IL, 
Phila., Pa., or Springfield, Masa. 











M NEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
0 Check Ontfits. Catalocues, samples, and 
TO, 


PeNoER, Brattle 


full particulars FREE. 8.4.5 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





| BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
acription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in country, and so arranged as to he easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making the 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extrav ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that ie desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su on 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
phen bed on all matters persian’ _ oe We 

ave carefully prepared a catalogue o pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every ceecripuen and of every size, 

from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for childre: of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of pos stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad free of 
charge In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to aub- 
gcribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
gert that, for liberality and magnitude, the p ums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 


have no lel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
ee pei benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
oO 


much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘'CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
aoe Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Hip c Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It fs so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose stren 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, oma row erne: 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gu 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; cr a child’s dress, with many tiny 
ga in less time than the hands can fold them—in 

act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
.gend circulars on receipt of stamp. Addresa 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
- §48 Broadway, New York. 


a 








A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 


A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necossity. 


LIFETIME.” 


’ Address a> 
“‘' DOMESTIC” §. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that ita ‘importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and su 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further perucus address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs, Harper & Brothers, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING!! 


WITH ANOVE LTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose, 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools} 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 


AMA aoe REGULAB PRINTERS. 
nd for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
toBENJ. O. Wo 
1 Federal & 152 Kneeland 
oH Wma. Y. Epwakps 548 Broad 9 N. Y;3 
Y KELLY HOWELL& Lupw1G, 917 Market St 
Philadelphia; J. F. EDwakps, 190 N. Sixth 
ferson St, ufacturer's Agents. 








—Man s 


LUNDEBORG’S 


NEW PEHEREUMHA, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 
———— 
‘sa GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 


rk for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
. Srimgon & Oo., Fine dri Pudtishers, Portland, Maine. 





THE ENEMY SURRENDERS. 


The Dragon slain by St. George, and the snake that stopped the march of 
Regulus, were mild nuisances compared wi 
accompaniments; yet this foe of health and life, with all the brood of bilious 
®) and nervous ailments of which it is the parent, surrenders to 


|} TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


and is banished from the system. 
are so apt to droop and languish, and the spirit to 
fying, refreshing, renovating, an 

of all correctives is es 

of the system. Sold by 


th Cumonio Inpiexstion and its 


At this season, when the physical powers 
ve way, the toning, puri- 
regulating operation of this most agreeavle 


conducive to a healthful and vigorous condition 
all druggleta. ms 





J. B. SMALL, 


M’fr and Designer of 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children's Garments, 
ALL AGES AND SIZES, 

The qualities which recommend our Patterns over 
all others are as follows: 

First.—Our Patterns are of different sizea, enablin 
a large as well as small person to obtain a Pattern whic 
will require little or no variation. 

Second.—Each garment is fitted in cloth, and made 
to fit pertect, before the different sizes are graded. 

TWhird.—Each Pattern has a label with picture of 
garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim, 
amount of cloti: and tn required, and size. 

Fourth,.—Our Patterns are not cut by a ouaRT OR 
pREss model; and no Pattern can be correct unless the 
garmentis fitted in cloth, and submitted to an actua! test, 

Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments 
are in nine sizes, 80 to 46 inches bust measure; no odd 
sizes; plain waist, in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Misses’ Garments, nine to fifteen years, 
seven sizes. Children’s Garments, one to eight years. 
Boys’ Coats, Vesta, and Pants in various styles, from 
three to fifteen years. 


Sixth.—All the difficult parts in each piece of the 
Pattern are notched and punched, so that the ent 
can be put together by the most inexperien 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact size 
putes on the label, and the ent, when made, will 
e exactly like the picture given with the Pattern, if 
prope attention is followed to our printed directions. 
Patterns are all of the latest styles, and two weeks 
in advance of any others. Our prices are within the 
reach of all. Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
any Pattern. Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cts. 
e supply Harrre & Brornres with all the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
ne have been sent to all parta of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
where they have failed to give entire satisfaction. 


 YWHustrated Summer Catalogue sent to 
any address on receipt of stamp to prepay postage. 

Agente will be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Any of tlie Patterns specified in the Catalogue can 
be procured at the Salesroom, or sent by mall, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
recefpt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 

Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain. J. B. SMALL, 

643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St., N. Y. 


*A full assortment of our Patterns can be had at any 
of the following Branch Offices: 
_ FAGAN & CONKLIN, 2204 Third Avenue, Harlem, 
N. Y.—WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 76 Court St., 
oe ; 55 Fourth St., Brooklyn, E. D.; 142 Tre- 
mont 8t., Boston, Masa., General geute for New En- 
gland States; 1 Martin Hall, South Pearl St. Albany, 

. ¥.; 1 Union Block, Church St., Burlington, Vt. ; 
S18 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Nll.; 270 Superior St, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 20 Water 8t., Newburgh, N. Y.; 68 
Buffal t., San Fran- 





o S&t., Rochester, N. Y.; 113 Post 
cisco, ; 808 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo.; 67 
Dauphine St., Mobile, Ala.; 543 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; 873 Main St, Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Church St, 

ashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky.; 5 
Cedar St., Newark, N. J.—KETOHAM & CAIN, 1027 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. —Miss JULIA DENIER, 
655 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn.—PRICE & CO., 15 
North Charles St., Baltimore, Md.—_SAMUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio.— WM. A. COLTER, 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. —CHAS. BAUM, 408 
Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 






BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 
Ce The most perfect 
ay ; 3utton-Hole 
ny Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 


a child can work 
& more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 

It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with 


imperfect and ir- 

<3 regular - worked 
—3 button-holes. 

They give uni- 

versal satisfac- 

tion. Ladies who 

wy] use them say they 

mee are worth their 

a weight in gold. 

# Sample worker, 


with full direc- 
tions for use, sent 

7 Dz MARL, POeana, 
_—- on receipt of 50 
wri <BR 1 cents. Local and 
wanted for this and other useful arti- 

GEO, DAVIS, 91 Asylum 8t., 
Hartford, Conn. 


ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 


wiil prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


Gr —__. HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Of Cre — 4s1 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopgons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at RXYREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR OAGH, DURING THIS 


MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To introduce our Justly Celebrated and Immensely Pop- 
ular Inventions in every Village, Town, and County. 
They Sell Raptdly, Give Perfect Satisfaction. Fveri 
Female Absolutely Requires them. Indispensable to 
every Household. Smart nts can realize Fortunes. 
County Rights free. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
with full particulars. Address 


“La Perle? NI°fg Ca., 90 Chambers &t., N.Y. 


YEAR IN sen gives its readers the best of Sto- 


ries, Sketches, Wit, Humor, &c., &c. Shows up every 
swindler, quack, and humbug, and gives every one a 
superb chromo, all for only 75 cents a Sra Specimens, 
6centa. Address ANNER, sdale, N. H. 





Tame So eee 
traveling agents 
cles. Address 














STANDARD BAKING POWDER, 


And the Best, Cheapest, 
and Healthiest Article 
Prepared for Making 
Delicious and Wholesome 
BREAD, BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
WAFFLES, CAKES, and 


ELEGANT COOKERY 


OF ALL KINDS. 


IT IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, BUT NOT 
LOWEST PRICED. 


In Tins of ¥ Ib. Ib., 1 Ib., and 5 Ibe., FULL 
WEIGHT. 5 1x ’ , ’ 


Sold by Grocers and Tea and Fruit 
Dealers, &c., generally. 


Ask for ““DOOLEY’S,” and take no other. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 
69 New Street, New York. 


Hestablished 1858. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp ro Fir any Freure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND Di- 
REOTIONS FOE PUTTING TOUETIIRR BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOL SEPARATE PIKOR OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. IV. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..... aie matwenwes No. 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “ 11 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 17 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 aoe OND) eatenetd cad sue sees oxi txaratwe 98 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 


S°VOATS O10) wisest oe wicca bases oe eeedere cae 95 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
ears old) : 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4to 9 years old). * 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 
- VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old). ........cccccccccees ue 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and ae bl 
MAnAUEE TE POLONAISE WALKING 


MT erences Severe ears restau LOB uit Cove aratacata Sat “ 37 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. ‘S42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

Sto 15 years old)... 20.0... ccc ccc cee ween ceee 6 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SMOKING-CAP .. ....... cece ccc s ccc ccces * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt etiee de ause “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “* 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 83-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘* 60 


MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING: SULT a ccinuics tacnissas seme ouse ees “* §2 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “* 52 


Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt a from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 


LADY’S SA @ E WRAPPER............ pag ae 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressin eos Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress,Yoke _ 
Chemise, and Drawersg).........cccee-secceee “ 6 
PLAIN ae eee Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt....... Lae a a wislwiese SW ie oars “ 8 
DOLLY VAR WALKING STUIT.......... “11 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, nnd Walking Skirt ........... “ 18 

MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALKE- 
ING SUIT, with Cape...............c eee ee eo 

TALMA, with Pointed Heod, Pestilion Walast, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘ 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... et 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPRER.. ‘ 

POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse; Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt...............0000- ss 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT 
from 4 to 18 years O1d).........005+. ceeceees 

POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 


Skirt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SsvUIT...... “ 


The Pubitehers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, pleare 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a 


S8 8 8 SB s 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 


_ traits and methods of ci 
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THE SCHOOL and THE ARMY 


Germany and France, 


With a Diary of Siege Life at Versailles. 


By Brevet Maj.-Gen, W.B, HAZEN, U.S, A., 
Colonel Sixth Infantry. 


12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


This is by far the most interesting and important 
work on the Franco-German War which bas yet a 
peared. The author, who served with distinction 
our Own war, not only studied the military peraoue 
around Parie with the eye of an experienced and in- 
tellixent soldier, but sought to discover, in national 
and military education, the 
causes Of which che triumph of the Germans and the 
humiliation of the French were the natural results. 
His eccount of the different systems of training, in 
the schools and military academies of both nations, 
is clear, instructive, and interesting, and throws light 
ou many probleme connected with the war. Not leas 
important, and perhaps even more intereating, are his 
graphic sketches of life at Versailles. ile in 
the German campe about the beleaguered capital, 
Gen. Hazen was bronght into personal contact with 
Biemarck, Von Moltke, and other distinguished so)- 
diers and statesmen, of whom he gives very attractive 
pen-portraits and personal anecdotes. Probably no 
visitor to the scene of conflict had better opportunities 
for observation than Gen. Hazen, and he has made 
adaree use of them in the work now before the 
public. 





We heartily recommend this interesting book to © 
our readers, There is much in our own military sit- 
uation and experience analogous %0 what hae been 
seen in France, to whose system our own bears too 
close a resemblance. Genera] Hazen, witb great fair- 
ness and clearness, brings the defective points to light, 
and shows how they may be remedied. His book is 
not, however, only didactic. It contains, as we have 
already said, many graphic sketches of camp scenes 
and incidents, and anecdotes of the grent statesmen 
and soldiers with whom he came in contact; while 
his account of the systems of military and civil edu- 
cation in France and Germany is by far the clearest 
and most interesting we have ever seen.—JN. Y, Even- 


Post. 
“his narrative—if it may be called a narrative—is in 
the form of a diary, and is made interesting by the 
terze, comprehensive ae of the notes, and the quick 
sense and taste of the writer, who never wearies 


the reader by Jong diequisitions on unimportant mat- - 


ters. It isa soldier's note-book rather than a leisurely 
traveler's diary. He tells briefly and spewed! what 
he saw, and ifany comments are made they are pointed 
and pertinent, suggestive rather than fall. The diary, 
however, makes but little more than one-third of the 
book. The remainder contains the results of a care- 
ful study of the military systems of the two parties to 
the great conflict, and their relations to the systems 
of military and civil education fostered in the two em- 
pires.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

General Hazen is one of the most cultivated, intelli- 
Bent, skillfal, and intrepid of our army officers. Dur- 
ng the recent civil war be commonly contrived to do 
as much work with a brigade as many others could do 
with a division. His aseault on Fort McAllister was 
a model of energy and skill, achieving an important 
result withont sacrificing a aingle man Soe 
His present book is very valuable and readable. He 
analyzes the French and German systems of civil 
and military education and the organization of their 
armies, as well as gives interesting details of the war. 
—Boston Daily Glo chi 


PusiisuEp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





oy hath nonce & aaa will send ee ores ere 
mail, postage any part ” 
States, on receipt of 3 50. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO, 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM S8T., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 


_ BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 


You ask WHY we can sel) 





WRICE- rs ~ First Class 7 octave Pianos fox 

oa Resse PAN 200? We auswer—lt costs 
ae fet than ¢900to make any 

=p\| ene os if Piano sol ores Agents, all 

ia of whom make 1 Piper 

= We have no Agents, but ship 

direct to familles at Factory 


ey Brice, and warrant Five Years, 

end for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
Know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories. 
« Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


you ma 
U. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Haxper’s Magaztnx, One Year...... $4 00 
Harexr’s Weekiy, One Year...... 400 
Harpre’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekty, and Harper's. 
Bazax, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis fer every, Club of Five 
Sunsoniuenrs at $4 00 each, in one renillance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States Is for the 
Magazine 2% cents a year, for the WKExLy or Bazag 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Suabecriptions from ' 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinge commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wisher to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
nnderstood that the aubscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the eubecriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotugns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be Jost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FOR ADVERTISING IN HARPER'S PERIOWIOALS. _ 
Harper's Maqazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—ench insertion. 


Ha ’s Weeklu.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETLE. 


- A comioaL instance of a 
man playing upon his own 
name sprang out of absent- 
mindedness. Sir Thomas 
Strange, calling at a friend's 
house, was d to leave 
hisname. ‘ Why,” said he, 
“to tell the truth, I have 
forgotten it!” ‘*That's 
strange, Sir,” exclaimed the 
servant. “So it is, my 
man; you've hit it,” replied 
the judge, as he ked 
away, leaving the servant 
as ignorant as before. 





Se 
A well-bred dog generally 
dows to strangers. 


eee Sere 

“s Brronioan.”—-The —— 
Herald is in receipt of 
a perfumed note asking, 
‘““Why does Mr. Byron, 
whe ueee to or such 

ce, sweet poetry, keep so 
quiet of late?” The ed- 
itor ‘‘bironically” replies 
that one reason is, he is 


—_— es 


An Omaha paper 
tises the people “not to PDK PME 
make such afuss about the (a7 A 
soc a Fe candids a4 7 Yi) ee | ae 

ere are fo candida Ci Min tL 
for the office.” FL LUE 
ed 3 Ceres 

Fish are so thick in Clear 
Lake, California, that a ve- 
racious citizen says, ‘It is 
only necessary to wade in 
jad: choose your fish, the 
difficulty being which fish 
to choose.” 


—— 

Why is the tread-mill like 
a true convert ?—Because 
its turning is the result of 
conviction. 


adver- 





Stne.e ann MARRIED.— 
When you sec two young 
persons seated in the cen- 
tre of a pew in charch, you 
may make up your 
they are eng , or going to be; but when one is at the head and 
the other at the foot of the pew, you can immediately determine 
that they are married. ., 


MA REINE. 


While out with Lesbia in a storm— 
Oh, what a lucky fellah !— 

I sheltered her fair, fragile form 
Beneath an old umbrella. 


The cious gingham hel my plan 
Anta desceutley Bhonee ea 
Ma reine made me a happy man 
In those same rainy hours. 


In tones quite low, with bill and coo, 
I spoke Love's message clear; 

I thought—as lovers always do— 
Ma reine was a reine-dear ! 


To church we went the foll’wing day: 
gare act eared ee 
now, of cou wa 

A word for Mr. Rain! sai 

Se 7 

Margret Rerorrs.—Tongue, plenty, but gol fast; brains, 

scarce and wanted; cheek, fuil au Bie altel: mar et bare; hearts, 

unsteady, price fluctuating, mostly sold for cash on delivery. 


Anxious MamMaA (de, 


SG 

It is the gentlemen at “large” who go home at the “small” hours. 
eee 

Tae VaLvr or Knoepness.—It is reported that a man was killed 


somewhere in the country a few days since “‘while crossing the 
rails.” It only shows what an excellent thing is kindness. that 
man had shown consideration for the feelings of dumb things, and 
conciliated instead of crossing those rails, he might be alive to read 


this paragraph. Even the best steel rails are not invariably of the 
best of tempers: take our advice and never cross them. 
Se 
A Connecticut sheriff says: ‘‘If any man doubts the doctrine of 
human depravity, I only ask that he be sheriff of this county for 


one year.” ° 
What mechanic never turns to the left 7?—A wheel(w)right. 


reaper 
For Men or Metris.—An iron will, a silvery voice, plenty of 
brass, and a little tin, are sure to meet with golden opinions. 


eee 

A Colorado saloon-keeper said of a rough crowd: “I couldn't get 
their whisky strong enough for them, so, after trying every way, I 
at last made a mixture of poison-oak and batternut. That fetched 
them. I called it ‘the sheep-berder's delight,’ and it was a popular 
drink. The first fellow I tried it on yelled with delight; the next 
one took two drinks, and turned a double somersault in the road 
before the house. ped- 
dier came along, and after 
he took several drinks of 
my ‘sheep-herder’s delight’ 
Senta an ia te 
own 6 
woods.” 


ee 
A honey-comb is made 
up of many cells—a honey- 
moon of one sell: a good 
big one sometimes. 


ee 
To Mrutovers.—What is 
most likely to become a 
fair-haired woman aoe 
a fair-haired little girl to be 
sure ! ; 
MAXIMS. 
BY OUR OWN BABBAGE, 


It has been obeerved that 
two and two make four— 
but what for? 

It is frequently ed 
that three twos make six— 
but then a rough sea-voy- 
age will do the same. 

e conjunction of four 
and four constitutes eight, 
but the union of a couple 
is not always productive of 


love. . 


What relation is a loaf 
of bread to a steam-engine ? 
—A steam-engine is an in- 
vention, and bread a ne- 
cessity; therefore Neces- 
sity is the mother of In- 
vention. 


ey 

Aw Epitapy ow A Dean 
Roastepv Dvuck—" Pease to 
his remains.” 


—— ; 
Storms and babies gener- 
ally begin with a squall. 


; —_——_o—_— 

Many lackadaisical young 
ladies would be ashamed to 
talk of their long stockings, 
but you hear plenty of their 
heighos! 


Ee 
Mice harm the cheese 
when they can, and the 
ee charm the he’s, and 
ey can't help it. 


ELIGIBLE BACHELOR (gatlantiy). “Of course your Daughter’s engaged for every remaining Dance, Mrs. Jones? 
wghied). “‘ No, indee 
ELiGisL& Bacngvor. ‘' Oh—er—/ am!” 


WHY HALF copy THE OLD CostuMEs? 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


nee 


; a oll 
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ee 
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A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


tt 


r. Moneypenny— 





THE RULING PASSION. 


FASHIONABLE PATRONESS (fo Charity Girl, who has been away for a Holiday). 
“Well, Betsy Jane, and what did you do when you went to see your Friends?” 
Betsy JANE. ‘* Please, M’m, J wore a Panier I’ 





A SUGGESTION FOR THE PARK—TOILETTE A LA SHEPHERDESS. 


I need scarcely ask such a Question |” 


MUCH BETTER COME OUT IN THIS STYLE AT ONCE. 


[ Aucust 10, 1872. 


Maxty Agt.—A patriotic 
citizen boasts that “ no peo- 
ple on earth can excel the 
Americans in the manly art 
of sitting on a bench and 
pene eighteen men play 
base-ball.” 


—— 

Aberdeen can not, will 
not, have its School Board 
too soon. A pupil being 
asked what A. M. stood for, 
responded, with alacrity, 
‘* Amen.” 


ee 
What species of bats 

fy not wings ?—Brick- 
a 


Ep eee 


An imitation of ice-speck- 
led Jeaves is a novelty for 
young ladies’ dresses. ey 
are said to be quite cool, and 
a muslin dress looks like 
iced muslin. They would 
ae youn ney: and, 

ngularly enough, they are 
invented by Herr Kuhlman. 


— a ‘ 

They have ‘Dolly Var- 
den” chills in Georgia. The 
sufferer turns all sorts of 
colors, and is terribly hump- 


up. 


““See Naples and die,” 
says the proud old Italian 
Brora “T didn’t quite 

ie,” said a recent traveler, 
“but I did very nearly; 
the bo de sewer was 


See 

A Se11.—An old gentle 
man with several suspi- 
cious red spots on his face 
entered a railway car the 
other day, and qnictly took 
the only seat which was va- 

cant. An inquisitive cha 

asked him if he had ha 
the small-pox, and he said 
*‘ yes.” ere was a gen- 
eral scramble among the 
passengers, all of whom 
; wan to get out at once, 
and in about a minute the 
old gentleman had the car to himself. The conductor, cautiously 
peep ng in, demanded how long it was since the afflicted individual 
recovered. ‘‘ Well, Sir,” replied the victim of disease, ‘I can’t 
say exactly ; but as near as I can récollect, it was about thirty-five 


years ago, ; 
ODE. 
BY AN IMPECUNIOUB POET. 


How fresh and innocent the breeze 

That skims the morning milk, and meads! 
It hovers now among the trees, 

And then to other spots proceeds. 


I Jove the alr, so calm, so cool, 

That breathes upon my fevered brow. 
It wakes my appetite—poor fool! 

I'd break my fast, but don’t know how. 


For, ah! the wind I love so well, 
Unfeeling, mocks me while I praise it, 
Because I can not—can not tell 
What means I can adopt to raise it! 
es 


A DISTZNCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


Peres. ‘Mornin’, squire! You be up early!” 

Squige. “* smorulng, Peter; I’m obliged to be up and out 
cary to get an appetite for my breakfast. But what brings you 
out ?’ 

Perer. ‘‘ Well, I be tryin’ to get a brekfus for my appetite I” 
——. 


day's 
The car conductor, for example, when at last he re rato 
realizing the truth of the poet Thomson's line, 


How sound and sweet ie the =ecn which follows a lo 
toil! 

his well-earned rest, 
may be said to be 


‘“Content, and careless of to-morrow’s fare." 
oe a 
A country ndent writes to aay that his has tied his 
i a a knot, and wants to know whether this pe be called a 


A Dovusr ror Discount.—If distance lends enchantment to the 
view, is it right to expect interest of the spectator, and is the bill 


at long date 
Ou, tHe Brurze!—That dreadful man P—— says he never saw a 


public execution, but he was once party to a ge. 
a 
A friend says the income tax is nothing, the r-rates are noth- 
ing, compared to his wife’s rates and tazes. e actually ‘‘ taxed” 


him one night (the curtains being drawn) with being ‘‘far too 
attentive, Sir,” at that party, to that forward Miss Prettigal, and 
‘‘rated” him soundly accordingly. We fear the poor fellow has no 
‘ appeal, * except “a peal” 
. of laughter from his bache- 
. lor friends, 
a 

PROVERBIAL Purosopxry. 
—A young friend of ours, 
whose opinions derive a 
tinge of bitterness from the 
beer he imbibes, says that 
although it is 
that “one swallow does 
not make a summer,” a 
summer like this makes 
one swallow—a good deal 

of liquid. 


—$—— 

No one wishes to have a 
bald head, but no one 
were to jose it when he 


—ee ee 


Good intentions are like 
fainting ladies—all they 
want is carrying out. 

ee 


Does a widower recover 
from the grief for the loss 
of the dear departed when 
he re-wives ? 


ee 
Cure Fos A Buunp Mar— 
Get married; that will be 
sure to open your eyes. — 
ee 


An Opp Sort or Sarr— 
Courtship, which has two 
mates, but no captain. 


———— 

Why are all shop-kee 
hosicrs ?—-Becanse they all 
have a stock-in’ trade. 

i 

“Dous.E, Dovutr Torr 
AND TrovsLe!”—An artist 
of some eminence has re- 
cently given his notions of 
the characteristics of color. 
He says white signifies 
purity, blue fidelity, etc., 
etc., but appears to be in 
serious error in one point. 
He 8 of yellow as in- 
dicative of domestic trou- 
ble. We always thought 
black and blue stood for the 
domestic brews of trouble. 


———. 

When ia a steamboat like 
n witness in a trial ?—When 
it is bound to a-pier, 








_with folds and narrow 


_ often set fire to ladies’ 
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Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Linen Wavkine Suir. ‘This 
suit consists of a skirt and polonaise. The former 
is trimmed with a wide flounce, puffs, and narrow 
ruffles; the trimming for the polonaise consists 
of bias strips of the material, which are orna- 
mented in embroidery with gray silk, and with 
bows and narrow ruffles. Black Neapolitan hat, 
trimmed with feathers, lace, and ribbon, 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror CuI_p From 1 To 3 Years 
otp. ‘The white piqué dress is trimmed with 
insertion and __ strips 
of guipure embroidery. 
Blue silk belt with sash. 

Fig. 3. —Ecrvu Ba- 
TISTE WALKING Suit. 
This suit consists of a 
double skirt and basque- 
waist. The skirt is 
trimmed on the bottom 
with a wide kilt-pleated 
ruffle; the over- skirt 
and waist are trimmed 


and wide embroidered 
ruffles. Yellow English 
straw bonnet, trimmed 
with ribbon and flowers. 
Fig. 4.— SILK AND 
CASHMERE WALKING 
Surr. ‘The dress of 
fuwn-colored gros grain’ 
is trimmed with pinked 
and box-pleated ruffles, 
and with folds and bows 
of the material. The 
mantelet of cashmere 
in a darker shade is or- 
namented in embroid- 
ery with brown sad- 
dier’s silk, braiding, and 
brown silk fringe. 





FIRE-PROOF 
DRESSES. 


HE season for light 

dresses has come, 
and fabrics of silk and 
wool have given place 
to those made of cot- 
ton and linen. With 
this change has come a 
greater liability to ac- 
cidents from fire, for 
while animal matter, 
such as wool, is difficult 
to burn, dry vegetable 
fibres like cotton and 
linen burst into flames 
and burn with great 
rapidity on the slightest 
provocation. Matches 
carelessly thrown down 
before they have been 
blown out, or ignited by 
being stepped on, have 


dresses. Kerosene 
lamps, if the oil be not 
good, or the mere acci- 
dent of a breath of air 
blowing a dress against 
a stove, may produce 
equally disastrous re- 
sults. It is not many 
years since the wife of 
one of our most gifted 
poets lost her life by an 
accident of this kind— 
a light summer. dress 
having been set on fire 
by a. drop. of burning 
sealing-wax. Such ac- 
cidents occur in the 
most unforeseen ways, 
and from causes entire- 
ly beyond our control, 
Thus a few days ago 
a young lady returning 
from a picnic was se- 
verely burned, her dress 
having caught fire from 
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Fig. 1.—Gray LINEN WALKING 
SUIT. 


a spark from the locomotive. And when we re- 
member that a burn which extends over a square 
foot of the surface of the body will almost cer- 
tainly prove fatal, it is really a wonder that more 
lives are not lost from such accidents, and it 
is a still greater wonder that more earnest pre- 
cautions are not adopted to prevent them. 

We have mentioned the most common causes 
of such fires, Matches and kerosene lamps are 
probably responsible for two-thirds of all the ac- 
cidents that occur, and it is impossible to exer- 
cise too great care in the use of these articles, 


| 


Tt can not be too often repeated that none but 
the very best kerosene should ever be used in 
families ; that kerosene which when spilled on 
the floor will ignite, even on a warm summer 
day, by contact with a lighted match or the burn- 
ing wick of an overturned or broken lamp, is 
more dangerous than so much gunpowder, for 
the powder would merely scorch, while the ker- 
osene would produce deep and dangerous burns. 
Matches should be carefully kept in proper safes, 
and if one be dropped accidentally, it should be 


cause the loss of the match would be of any con- 
sequence, but because it might, if left carelessly 
on the floor, give rise to serious accidents, 

With alf our care, however, accidents will oc- 
cur ; butscience fortunately enables us so to pre- 
pare the most combustible material that it can 
not be made to burst into flames. It is not to 
be supposed for an instant that any means known 
to chemists will render cotton and linen fabrics 
Jire-proof in the full acceptation of that term. 
But we can so prepare any sample of goods that 


sought for and picked up immediately, not be- | though they may be destroyed by exposure to 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


1 tro 3 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Surr ror CHILD FROM 


Fig. 3.—Ecrvu Batiste 
Wavxine Soir. 
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Fig. 4.—SmLkK ann CASHMERE 
WALKI£G SvIT.. 


intense heat, they will 
not inflame and burn of 
themselves, and conse- 
quently, when exposed 
to flames and sparks, no 
evil beyond their own in- 
jury or destruction will 
ensue. While, there- 
fore, the glowing de- 
scriptions which some- 
times find their way into 
the papers, and which 
would lead us to believe 
that the easiest thing in 
the world is to render 
dresses and houses ab- 
solutely fire-proof, are 
to be received with a 
good deal of allowance, 
it is certain that any 
lady can so prepare her 
own or her children’s 
dresses, and the muslin 
curtains of her room, 
that all risk of serious 
accident from fire may 
be avoided. 

There are various 
chemical substances 
which prevent rapid 
combustion. Evencom- 
mon salt has this effect ; 
| and it used to be an old 
Wh ik trick among school-boys 
My to suspend a ring by 
A means of a stout thread, 

and burn the thread to 
ashes without letting the 
ring fall. If the thread 
be soaked in strong 
brine, its ashes will co- 
here so strongly that 
they will continue to 
support the ring even 
after the thread has been 
apparently burned, But 
there are other and very 
necessary conditions 
which must be fulfilled 
by a substance selected 
for the purpose of ren- 
dering dresses, etc., 
non-combustible. In 
the first place, it must 
not injure the fabric 
even at the temperature 
of a hot smoothing-iron, 
which is frequently a 
good deal above that of 
boiling water. Many of 
the recipes that we find 
in the papers fail in this 
respect. ‘Thus borax, 
when used in quantities 
sufficient to be effect- 
ive, destroys the fabric 
at temperatures above 
212°, and yet it has 
been frequently recom- 
mended as an agent for 
rendering dresses fire- 
proof, 

In the second place, it 
must not interfere with 
the starching or ironing 
of the goods; and in 
the third place, it must 
not discolor them. The 
action of all the com- 
mon chemical prepara- 
tions in respect to these 
points was very careful- 
ly examined under the 
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direction of the late Professor Graham, who un- 
dertook the investigation by direction of Queen 
Victoria, and the value of most of the com- 
pounds that are at all suitable for this purpose 
is very fully known, A very complete account 
of these experiments is given in the American 
Supplement to Ure’s “ Dictionary of the Arts, 
under the article ‘* Muslin.” 

It would appear that by far the best and most 
efficient compound is the tungstate of" soda. We 
have prepared light muslin curtains by meuns of 
this salt, and found that they not only made up 
well in the laundry, but that they could not be 
set on fire by a candle. By holding the flames 
of the candle for some time on one spot the 
goods could be scorched and destroyed, but they 
could not be made to burn. The articles may be 
rendered fire-proof either by dipping them in a 
solution of this salt and drying them before the 
process of starching, or the solution may be 
mixed with the starch itself. 

‘Tungstate of soda can now be readily obtain- 
ed in all our large cities, but in many places it 
is not easily procured. In such cases sulphate 
of ammonia may be used, as this salt can be 
found in most country drug stores, or at least 
may be readily prepared by adding common car- 
bonate of ammonia to sulphuric acid until the 
liquid smells strongly of ammonia. ‘The sul- 
phuric acid should be largely diluted, and the 
carbonate should be added very gradually. Aft- 
er the lapse of half an hour or so the liquid 
should be filtered, when it will be ready for use. 
The great objection to sulphate of ammonia is 
that it sometimes acts on the smoothing-irons 
and produces stains of iron-mould on the goods. 
This can not occur where the irons are nickel- 
plated, as is frequently the case nowadays, but 
even where common smoothing-irons are used 
all risk of stains may be avoided by placing a 
thin sheet of white printing-paper between the 
fabric and the iron. 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
is commenced a NEW NOVEL by CHARLES READE, 
entiticd “* A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS will be com- 
menced in the October Number of the MAGAZINE, 

Ian New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 











3a Our next Paitern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variely of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Misses’ Corsets, Shoul- 
der-Braces, Dresses, Mantelets, Talmas, Blouses, 
Fichus, Fackets, etc.; Work- Baskets, Watch 
Stands, Fewel Cases, Work-Bags, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc., etc.; with attractive literary and 
artistic features. 


THE PARLOR. 


HE superfine apartment of many of our 
modern houses, ordinarily termed draw- 
ing-room or parlor, is an abomination to taste 
and common-sense. To set apart the main 
portion of a structure intended to live in, 
and after filling it with a variety of tawdry 
furniture, too fine for use, to close it hermet- 
ically, is evidently an absurdity. This ab- 
surdity, however, obtains so commonly that 
it may be almost regarded as national. Pal- 
aces and the imposing mansions of the rich 
and great are designed more or less for the 
display of architectural art, and the effect 
depends much on spaciousness. They have 
accordingly asuperfluity of room, which may 
be appropriated for purely decorative pur- 
poses. This would be in harmony with the 
main design of these structures ; and no one, 
provided the laws of art are faithfally obeyed 
in the construction and ornamentation of a 
palatial hall or apartment, is entitled to con- 
demn it merely on the ground of its useless- 
ness for the common purposes of life. 

The grandeur and spaciousness of palaces 
and stately mansions may, indeed, be said 
to have a practical use, inasmuch as they are 
more or less essential to the periodical show 
and entertainment exacted by society from 
their inhabitants. The ordinary citizen, 
however, is under no social obligation that 
we know of to renounce the use of the best 
part of his dwelling-place. His wife can 
surely do proper honor to the rare visits 
of the Reverend Ignatius of her parish, and 
the formal annual call of the wife of rich 
Bullion, the broker opposite, without re- 
serving an apartmcut expressly for the pur- 
pose. 

The parlor, of which we propose to dis- 
course, is not the show or lumber room of 
fine upholstery, but the sitting-room of the 
family, and this should be essentially adapt- 
ed to that object. The largest and best- 
situated apartment may be appropriately 
used fcr the parlor, since it is the usual 


rendezvous for all the inmates of the house 
during periods of leisure and enjoyment, and 
at times is the place of reception for a great- 
er or less number of visitors. Extent of 
space, a8 well as freedom of ventilation, is 
therefore especially necessary to the room 
which must be more frequently thronged 
than any other in the house. An open fire- 
place, with blazing wood or a grate of sea- 
coal, affords an excellent ventilator during 
the winter, when almost every other means 
of entrance or exit of air is closed, and, if 
economy will permit, may be used, though 
the general warmth of the dwelling is sus- 
tained by the ordinary furnace. A brisk, vis- 
ible fire is, moreover, always a cheerful object 
and an attractive point for the concentra- 
tion of the family about the domestic hearth- 
stone. 

As we consider an abundant supply of the 
sun’s light to be essential to the wholesome- 
ness of every occupied apartment, we would 
insist more especially upon the freest allow- 
ance to the general sitting-room, where 50 
much of the life of the family is passed. 
We heartily agree with the joyous SYDNEY 
SMITH, who, as he burst into the parlor, 
would throw aside curtain, blind, and ev- 
ery other obstruction, and letting in a flood 
of daylight, exclaim, “Let us glorify the 
room!” The sitting-room should always be 
gituated, if possible, on the sunny side of the 
house, not only for the sake of health, but 
cheerfulness. There is in many of our mod- 
ern dwellings a dark middle chamber be- 
tween the drawing-room in front and the 
dining-room in the rear. This is not rarely 
the chosen dungeon for the self-immurement 
of the family. There is no more ingenious 
contrivance for torture of soul and body. It 
is, however, particularly favorable to deli- 
cacy of complexion and gravity of demean- 
or. Health and happiness are, of course, tri- 
fling considerations in comparison with the 
fashionable paleness of face and formality of 
behavior! 

The common practice of shutting out the 
daylight has ordinarily for its motives the 
saving of the delicacy of tint of the super- 
fine carpets and hangings of the parlor, and 
of the complexion of its inhabitants, or con- 
cealing their want of it. We do not admit 
either of them to be proper. We have no 
hesitation in preferring the pure brightness 
of heaven’s light to all the fantastic colors 
of Paris and Brussels art, and the natural 
ruddiness of health to the real or affected 
paleness of fashion. 

The furniture of the parlor, which is not 
only the family sitting-room, but the place 
for the reception of visitors, may be un- 
questionably of a choicer kind than that of 
the rest of the apartments. Finery, how- 
ever, should always be kept in due subordi- 
nation to utility, and we do not admit of 
chairs and sofas so gorgeous that they must 
be generally concealed from sight and se- 
cured from touch under the cover of ugly 
smocks, and carpets so delicate of tint that 
only the glass slipper of a Cinderella can 
safely tread upon them. The parlor, which 
may be regarded more or less as the school 
of manners of the family, is to a certain ex- 
tent to be used ceremoniously. Children are 
not expected to lounge and romp in it with 
the same freedom as in the nursery, and its 
usual occupants, young and old, are sup- 
pysed to hold themselves ever in readiness 
for the visit of a friend or a chance visitor. 
While, however, a certain formality of de- 
corum may thus be proper, there should be 
nothing allowed to restrain the freedom of 
intercourse of the family, and prevent the 
physical care and comfort of any of its 
members. Superfine furniture, with the 
ever-watchful care it enjoins, is sure to do 
both; it checks movement and stiffens the 
manners. The modern drawing-room, with 
its vulnerable splendor and chilly formality, 
is a great discouragement to genial compan- 
ionship and hospitality. The shams of so- 
called society are fitly enacted within the 
glare of its gilded unrealities, and those 
who tread its tinted carpeta and sit upon 
its glistening sofas are no more the person- 
ages they represent than those who walk 
and attitudinize upon the painted stage of 
a theatre. 

We prefer large rugs or movable carpets 


‘to immovable ones, as they can be readily 


lifted for the sake of cleanliness, and at a 
moment’s notice to give opportunity for an 
extemporized dance or a permitted romp of 
the younger folk. The arabesque patterns 
and combined and deep-toned colors of the 
Persian rug are, according to our sense of 
the fitness of things, more suitable to be 
trod upon than the bouquets of brilliant 
flowers and the surface of milk, on which 
they are seemingly afloat, of many fashiona- 
ble carpets. 

The parallelograms into which the re- 
quirements of the town lot has shaped most 
of our rooms leave four walls, the ugly stiff- 
ness of which it is difficult to break by any 
ingenuity of taste. If the builders would 
take onr advice, they wonld never conatruct 
a parlor without a bow ur bay window to 
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interrupt somewhat the necessary formality 
of the parallelogram. Something can be 
done, however, to mitigate the box-like ar- 
rangement of the modern sitting-room by ap- 
propriate frescoing of the walls, and break- 
ing their continuity by pictures, statues, or 
brackets, and hanging book-cases. The col- 
or of the walls should never be white. The 
tint (although this should vary according to 
circumstances) which seems most generally 
becoming is a light maroon, and it barmo- 
nizes well with the ordinary dark wood of 
parlor furniture and paintings without in- 
terfering with their effect. We need hardly 
say that good engravings are better than 
bad pictures. As but few can afford master- 
pieces of the painter's and sculptor’s art, 
most had better confine their desires to the 
possession of well-executed engravings and 
plaster casts, which are so cheap that per- 
sons even of humble means can afford to 
purchase them. There seems to be a grow- 
ing taste for frames of dark wood for mir- 
rors and pictures. We can not sympathize 
with this funereal taste, and we never saw 
either mirror or picture which was not se- 
riously damaged in effect by such a sur- 
rounding. Gilding is indispensable in most 
cases. 

To complete the idea of the parlor as the 
family sitting-room, books for general use 
are requisite. The library or study of the 
studious may be left for the moment entire- 
ly out of the question ; but, apart from its re- 
quirements, the parlor should always contain 
certain works, especially of reference: an en- 
cyclopedia, gazetteer, atlas, dictionaries of 
various languages, a few of the standard 
classics, and a Shakspeare above all, that 
there may be at hand a means of settling at 
once the various literary and scientific ques- 
tions which are sure to arise in every family 
of ordinary intelligence. A small book-case, 
then, so filled, must be a part of the furni- 
ture. The photograph album, the portfolio 
of sketches, the chess and checker boards, 
and other permissible games and sources of 
diversion, are, of course, indispensable in 
that habitual resort of the family, as we re- 
gard it—the parlor. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f fountain Alcr. 


DEAR ANDREW,—I had scarcely re- 
turned from a little trip to kiss the Blar- 
ney Stone when I met an enthusiast who told 
me that the only true solace for the exhaust- 
ion of the summer heat was a long draught 
of mountain air. “It is the very elixir of 
life,” he said. ‘There is no cordial so re- 
viving. People go to Saratoga and drink 
the water of the earth: why do they not 
climb the mountains and drink the air of 
heaven?” His words had the spell of strange 
music. The busy street in which we were 
standing faded from my eyes, and I was 
again one of a merry company at old Tom 
Crawford’s, at the Notch in the White Mount- 
ains. Remembering the Legend of the Great 
Carbuncle, we strayed into the Notch and 
gazed with awe at the site of the Willey 
house, of which we had read and studied in 
the school history. We plucked the mount- 
ain raspberry. We listened to the dash of 
the Saco. We beheld the beautiful cascade 
—what do they call it !—“ Maiden’s Veil ?” 
“Crystal Water?’ And here comes the 
coach from Centre Harbor, crowded and 
crowned with pleasure-travelers, at whom 
we curiously gaze, seeing ourselves of yes- 
terday, of to-morrow. 

But what an excursion it was to the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington! The long file 
of equestrians began to ascend soon after 
leaving the house. Through damp primeval 
woods, over slimy logs and slippery stones, 
through the mire and over the soft turf, al- 
ways in the cool shadow until we emerged 
upon somé clearing, whence we saw only 
still ascending heights and the shaggy sides 
of other hills. Higher and higher, and the 
woods became thinner and thinner, and we 
came upon points whence the prospect was 
far down into ravines and forests, with 
sheer sweeps of the precipitous flanks of 
the mountains, so that the sense of possible 
peril if a horse should slip stilled the mur- 
mur and occasional laugh. Silently ascend- 
ing, we were among the patriotic peaks— 
Mount Adams, Mount Jefferson, the vast con- 
clave of the first fathers; and far beyond, 
over, away, the rounding rocky summit of 
Mount Washington, chief of all, whither we 
were bound. 

Presently we were there, the horses pain- 
fully clambering among rough stones like the 
remnants of creation, unused and residuary 
chaos. And into primeval chaos we seemed 
to look as we gazed into the vast, vague ex- 
panse. Somebody said that a faint white 
gleam in the mist was the ocean—the Great 
Carbuncle, rather. The wind blew cold. 
Around us were shelves of broken rock, and 
nothing else. Far below were the edges of 
forests that reached down into the region 
of green fields and crops and human homes. 
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Our voices were strangely audible in the 
stillness. The world was dissolving in faint 
blue haze. But what an air! We breathed 
electricity. It was a wonderful stimulant. 
If the pale, blue-eyed girl whom we had left 
tenderly watched at the inn below could 
but have climbed to inhale this purity and 
strength, she would have renewed her life. 
I wished that she might breathe that air of 
heaven for an hour. But a few weeks later 
she breathed the heavenly ether, and had 
renewed her life forever. 

Breathe the mountain air, said my enthu- 
siast. And as he spoke I stood upon the 
Jura looking over the valley of the Aar to 
the Bernese Alps. They were piled and 
commingled with illuminated clouds; they 
rose and stretched so vast, so sublime, that 
when I recall them I seem to have lain upon 
some Indian plain seeing the heaven-sup- 
porting Himalaya. And later in the same 
summer—summer of enchantments and won- 
der—we came up from the valley of the 
Rhone to the Col-de-Balme, and in a single 
instant, instead of the path before us, we 
saw “bald awful Blanc,” from the Arve 
raving ceaselessly at ita base to the calm, 
shining, rounded dome. Thou forlorn but 
fairy cabaret of the Col-de-Balme! and thou 
amber juice of happy vineyards, sparkling, 
foaming vino d’Asti! We drained every 
bottle in the cabaret. Alas, there were but 
four! We held the cloudy glasses to heaven. 
We shouted, we danced, we sang. “Iwas 
intoxication? Yea, by my halidom! But 
not the exhilaration of earth. "T'was not 
the sweet draught of the Savoyard vineyard ; 
’twas the divine wine of mountain air. It 
was the cordial, the elixir, the inspiration 
of those celestial heights. 

Is it so invigorating, so purifying, so ele- 
vating because it is nearer heaven? The 
enthusiast was right. If you would restore 
the waste of the heat and wrestle of the low- 
er world, the daily familiar street of trafic, 
of gossip, of wearisome detail, go to the 
mountains and breathe their air. I thought 
of it as my friend sped along and told me 
that the boat left at four o’clock, and that 
I could be among the mountains before mid- 
night. But I reflected also that they could 
go and breathe that air in spirit who could 
not afford to go in the body. There is a 
mountain air which inflates the spiritual 
lungs and invigorates the spiritual life, is 
there not {—a mountain air which will mend | 
the manners of us fellow-travelers by making 
them simple, modest, sincere ? 

I have a friend who habitually reads only 
the best books, and those fondly and intelli- 
gently. There are some authors whom we 
all read, Andrew, and who are very much in 
vogue to-day, whose names, even, I think 
that he never heard, and whose books I am 
sure that he never saw. But Homer and 
Shakespeare and Plutarch and Montaigne 
and Milton and Dante and Bacon are his 
familiar and customary reading. They are 
the pastures in which chiefly he delights to 
browse. Pastures? Yes, they are his Al- 
pine pastures; high, silent, pure, like that 
in which the men of Rtitli met and swore the 
oath that freed their country. A man who 
habitually reads such books, who lives in 
the society of those authors, dwells among 
mountains and breathes the inspiring air 
that floods the loftiest peaks. He is con- 
versant with the most masculine thought, 
with the simplest and purest feeling, and the 
atmosphere of his life is a serene coolness in 
which the heats of passion die. When cer- 
tain Indians went from Virginia, after its 
settlement, to England, it was said that to 
the splendid drawing-rooms of London they 
brought a nobler grace than the palaces 
knew. In like manner, when my friend 
mingles with the rest of us, who are so 
feverishly busy with our grimaces and gos- 
sip, he is like a mountaineer descending 
among city dandies. His tone is large and 
generous. His judgments are humane and 
clear. He has none of the little sophistries 
and meanness and evasion of our manners 
and talk. His soul respires the mountain 
air. He has breathed the tonic of the ever- 
lasting hills. 

There are characters and events which 
have the same character, and affect us in the 
same way. A boy who reads in the news- 
paper some heroic incident has been to the 
mountains. I saw one recently, eagerly, 
with flushed face, intent upon a paper, which 
presently he laid aside, and went silently out, 
that I might not remark the tears that were 
in his eyes. I took up the paper, and soon 
found what had touched him. It was one 
of the little tales which are constantly told 
around us, and which make Sidney and Bay- 
ard as familiar to our experience as they are 
beautiful to our imagination. A boy is bath- 
ing, and the strong sea receding from the 
shore draws him away. A young man near 
by, stalwart, self-possessed, a perfect swim- 
mer, sees the peril and strikes ont for the 
boy. Reaching him and holding him up, he 
turns toward the beach. In vain: the sea 
closes over both, and moans remorsefal on a 
thousand shores. The boy who read the 
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tale arose quietly and went out, that I might 
not see his tears. Young, gentle heart! It 
will beat more kindly now. There will be 
more manly thoughtfulness, more sympaihy, 
more care. The contemplation, the mere 
knowledge of such simple self-sacrifice, is a 
tonic for his own unselfishness. He has 
breathed the pure mountain air, the heaven- 
ly ether. When he read Plutarch he saw 
heroism through a glass, darkly ; but in the 
morning paper he has seen it face to face. 

Thus we go to the mountains even more 
quickly than I was told that I might ar- 
rive. Indeed, sometimes when Mohammed 
can not go, the mountain comes to him. I 
was sitting in my room the other morning, 
reading, perhaps, Taine’s “ Notes upon En- 
gland,” which every body should read who 
would have one of the truest pictures ever 
painted. It is the hand of Teniers, indeed, 
but with the feeling of Raphael. A knock 
at the door was followed by the entrance of 
my old friend from the country, Buckfield. 
He is one of the quaintest, simplest, and truest 
of human beings, whose coming seemed some- 
how to extinguish the city. His talk was 
of crops and wood-craft, of simple details of 
life and rustic incidents. But the candor 
and freshness of his mind and heart make 
him at seventy beloved of boys and the coun- 
selor of men. Shrewd, honest, humorous, 
racy in conversation, he is full of practical 
resources; reads a few good books dften; 
keeps the political situation in mind, 80 as to 
vote rightly, but without heat, without in- 
justice. 

Yet Buckfield has been always poor, and 
proposes to remain poor. ‘That is to say,” 
he remarks, “I am poor compared with you. 
But isn’t a man rich who has what he wants ¢ 
True, wants increase with civilization; but 
does not civilization pay more for luxuries 
than they are really worth? By living upon 
an income at which you would smile I have 
leisure to study and read, and travel in a 
moderate way about the country; but I wear 
clothes that would disgrace you, and I drive 
a horse and wagon that would raise a mob 
in the Central Park.” But whatever he 
wears or drives or does, the sturdy manhood 
of Buckfield is so magovetic that to see him 
and talk with him, after a little life with my 
Bohemian friends, Andrew, or with my Bel- 
gravian friends, is like ascending from the 
warm, rank, damp, miasmatic atmosphere of 
the undrained meadows to the mountain 
peaks and their air of heaven. My enthu- 
siast was right. Whenever you feel heated 
and uncomfortable in body or in mind, go to 
the mountains, even if you can not stir an 
inch from home. 


Your friend, AN OLD BaCHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL GOODS. 


N the heat of midsummer merchants are re- 
ceiving their fall and winter goods. The 
earliest importations are of fine silks and woolen 
stutts. Among these solid colors will prevail. 
The Jacquard, or raised figured goods, will be a 
conspicuous feature this season; stripes will be 
bolder than those of the summer; plaids are al- 
most extinct. In fine fabrics there is a variety 
of quaint antique sbades that are not positive 
colors, but neutral tints made up of two colors so 
intimately blended that the identity of each is 
lost. Unmixed colors and all high colors, such 
as bright crimson, scarlet, clear blue, and green, 
have disappeared from among choice goods, and 
are only found in the cheap materials made for 
the million. 


FAILLE. 


The bulk of silk importations is of faille—a 
soft gros grain with distinct, even, round threads 
of medium size and admirable lustre. Among 
these bronze brown and sage green tints prevail. 
Brown tinged with green will probably be the 
popular fancy of the coming season. This is 
displayed in a variety of shades, beginning with 
the olive brown of last year; next is rous/le, or 
rust-color; myrtle brown is very dark and al- 
most black; a new pistache shade has much 
more brown than green; écorce, or bark-color ; 
the darkest shade is sepia, or India ink. Next 
these are grayish-brown shades called poussiére, 
or dust-color; /fumée, or smoke brown; desert 
sand, a light shade; rocher, or rock-color ; Zan- 
zibar, a sandy brown; rossignol, or nightingale ; 
dove-colors such as tourterelle, and ramier, the 
wood-pigeon ; marmotte, a dark ashes-of-roses 
shade; and finally, some soft shades are called 
antelope and reindeer. 

Of grays pure and simple but few are found, 
as these also have greenish hues. First is 
lichen, or mossy gray; absinthe, a datk shade 
of the sage green worn this season; amphibole 
is an uncertain, indescribable blending of green 
and gray; and mésange, a blue-gray named for 
the tomtit. Sphinx and salamander are also 
mongrel tints. Sarde, the color of the stone, is 
the clearest gray shown; /eutre is felt gray; 
argile is the color of potter's clay; alligator 
gray is retained from last year; and dbouleau, or 
birch-color, is the darkest shade possible. 

We have said there are no more bright blues 
and greens, but there are many combinations of 
these, forming the hues seen in the throat and 
breast of birds. Last winter these were all call- 
ed peacock colovs; and now we have various 
shades of plumage, such as the lophophore, with 
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more blue than green, while the reverse is true 
of the martin-pécheur, or kingfisher-color; /d- 
zard, or lizard green, and serpent-color are also 
similar shades. Sombre greens, that are almost 
black, are shown for street tints; of these are 
chasseur, or hunter's green, myrtle, cypress, and 
bottle green. The old-time puce shades and 
plum-color, with both blue and reddish tints, are 
largely imported. 

For evening dresses are silks of the faded hues 
that are now so popular. Among the prettiest 
new hues are aurora, a pale pinkish-gray, an un- 
mixed soft gray called gris jin, and a delicate 
buff called chumois-color. ‘The blue tints are 
ciel pale, or bright sky blue; paradise blue is of 
deeper hue; Indienne and turquoise are the dim 
lack -lustre shades introduced two years ago. 
The rose-colors are rose frais, or newly blown 


‘Tose ; tea-rose, with yellow tints ; and faded-rose, 


a lovely pale shade. Pink coral, Nile green, 
lavender, bié or wheat-color, and the silver 
shades are again imported. 


FANCY SILKS. 


A novelty in fancy silks is broché silk serge. 
This is a soft thick twilled silk, like old-fash- 
ioned levantine, and is imported for polonaises. 
The ground is usually black, and the figures, 
flowers, and vines wrought upon it are of one 
dark color—blue, green, or brown. 

Stripes are no longer mere hair lines, but are 
half an inch or more in width. There are plain 
solid stripes at wide intervals, but the newest de- 
signs are clusters of lines and irregular groups. 
White or brown stripes on black grounds will re- 
main in favor. 

WOOLEN Goons. 


The mongrel tints described for silk goods are 
all reproduced in cashmeres, delaines, and meri- 
noes. These soft clinging fabrics, so beautiful 
for drapery, are largely imported, while thcre 
are very few poplins and harsh wiry materials. 
Twilled goods are still preferred to reps. Col- 
ored French cashmeres will, in a measure, super- 
sede the favorite black cashmere of last winter. 
Delaines are of tiner quality than those of former 
importations; they are also wider, come in don- 
ble fold, and are more expensive. 


ECRU WOOLENS, 


A feature of French importations is fine woolen 
goods in their écru or natural state, uncolored, 
raw, and undressed, as they are taken from the 
loom. ‘These are thickly twilled fabrics in odd 
grayish-brown colors, warm and heavy enough 
for service, and so uncommon-looking that they 
will find favor with lovers of novelty. 


JACQUARD GOODS. 


Another conspicuous feature is the rich Jac- 
quard or damask-figured woolens, antiquated, 
odd -looking stuffs like India goods. ‘These 
have soft wool grounds covered with raised 
silk figures wrought in the Jacquard loom. 
They are designed for polonaises to be worn 
over velvet or faille skirts. ‘They are usually 
monotones—dark bronze or gray grounds with 
the figures of lighter shade—but sometimes two 
colors are used, as black with gray or bronze 
figures. ‘These are the richest fabrics for over 
dresses found among the new goods. 

Among cheaper goods are Jacquard poplins. 
These are French poplins made softer and less 
bulky than formerly, and ornamented with raised 
flowers and vines of the same shade as the 
ground. Olive, gray, and maroon colors prevail 
among these, also soft wood tints and plum- 
color. The designs are sometimes arranged in 
stripes at broad intervals; these are to be used 
for polonaises over solid-colored poplin of the 
same shade. 

New French satines, less heavy and stiff than 
those formerly imported, are shown in all the 
quiet new colors and in the damask figures 
already described. Still more inexpensive goods 
are the various woolen mixtures. ‘hese have 
black or brown grounds, not with mere solid 
lines for stripes, but mottled columns of color 
arranged in irregular clusters. 


ABOUT PLAIDS AND STRIPES. 


Very small plaids for children are the only 
plaids shown. These are irregular and of but 
two colors, blue, green, or brown, with white or 
black. The plaids of the past two or three years 
have been too large and gay for people of taste, 
and have consequently lost favor. Merchants of 
experience predict that the bold stripes brought 
out for this winter will also bring stripes into 
disfavor, and we warn the reader that this is 
probably their last season. 


FRENCH CALICOES. 


French calicoes show some novelty of color- 
ing, but the designs are still the Watteau flowers 
and figures. The present fancy is to have the 
ground of one of the new unique colors strewn 
with frescoings of other shades of the same color, 
lighted up here and there with a bright bit of 
scarlet, a rose-bud, a blue convolvulus, or a 
cluster of bright green leaves. Black grounds 
are also shown, and many are striped with wide 
columns overrun with leaves. 


TRIMMING LACES. 


Quantities of the Spanish lace used this sum- 
mer will be found among the new importations. 
This lace is not made in Spain, but in France, 
and is an imitation of the heavily figured Span- 
ish blonde. It will be used for veils, and also 
for trimming silks and cashmere. The colored 
woolen guipures used for trimming summer dress- 
es are being manufactured in heavier designs and 
in the new shades for trimming suits of the wool- 
en fabrics for next season. Among white laces 
point duchesse is considered passée, and Va- 
lenciennes remains the standard lace. 


VARIETIES. 


Spirals of lace—that is, lace arranged back and | 


forth in shell shape—are used for trimming dress- 
es, jackets, and polonaises. On the back of 
guipure lace sacques and net polonaises these 
spirals are far more effective than plain Wat- 
teau folds. A handsome polonaise of Spanish 
sprigged net is trimmed with these spirals down 
the entire front and on the back of’ the corsage. 
The price of this garment is $75. 

Suits of Byzantine, a kind of grenadine ba- 
rége, are worn for mourning at this season and 
in the early fall, A model that dispenses with 
flounces is worthy of description. The skirt is 
covered to the hips with clusters of bias folds, 
each two inches wide when doubled, placed three 
in a group, and separated by straight side pleat- 
ing an eighth of a yard in depth. The polonaise 
is of the loose polonaise shape, the waist lined 
with silk, and for trimming a cluster of folds and 
one row of pleating. The coat sleeves have two 
wide folds near the wrist shaped like inverted 
cuffs, and made to sit smoothly and plain. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mademoiselle Switzer (successor to Madame 
DrepEN); Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue daughter of Mr. Jay, our minister to 
Austria, is about to be married to General Dz 
SCHWEINITZ, the envoy of the German empire at 
the same court. The Jay blood is quite as 
good as any that runs in foreign veins. ‘The 

reat-grandfather of Miss Jay was the illustrious 

OHN JAY, who graduated at Columbia College, 
in this city, one hundred and eight years ago, 
was a member of the first Continental Congress, 
that met in 1774, and was president of it in 
1778. In 1778 he was minister to Spain; in 1784 
was Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and served un- 
til the election of WasHINGTON as President, in 
1789, who appointed him the first Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
1794 he was minister to England, and while ab- 
sent was elected Governor of New York, which 
position he heid for six years. Under his ad- 
ministration slavery was abolished in this State. 
His son, WILLIAM JAY, was an eminent lawyer 
and philanthropist, one of the founders of the 
American Bible Society, and prominent in the 
benevolent enterprises of his time. The father 
of Miss Jay is also a man of culture and ability. 
And this is the good “blue blood” that Miss 
JaY gives to the embassador of Kaiser WILL- 
IAM. 

—Mr. CHARLES NorpuHorF states as a matter 

of fact, and interesting as a matter of physiolo- 
y, that there are no ‘“‘ peaked’’-looking children 
n California. The women begin to take on fat 
at an early age, and lose their figure before they 
are twenty-five. 

—Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN has presented to 
the State of Illinois a valuable oil portrait of the 
late Colonel E. D. Baker, one of the finest sol- 
dicrs, best generals, and best men ever produced 
in Ilinois. . 

—RvBINSTEIN will get $30,000 gold and his 
expenses for his American engagement. 

—Mrs. Mary Gray, of Greenup County, is the 
oldest woman in Kentucky. She is one hun- 
dred and fourteen, and in good health. Little 
JosEPH GRayY, her youngest son, is seventy- 
nine. She has a daughter-in-law over ei hty, 
and more grandchildren and great- randeh 1- 
dren than one can “ shake a stick at.’ 

—On the 10th of October next a nuptial cere- 
mony of much interest will be celebrated in 
Brooklyu—the silver wedding of HENRY WaRD 
BEECHER With Plymouth Church. The jubila- 
tion will continue four days. The first will be 
the Sunday-school day. This will bring together 
between 2000 and children. It is also pro- 

sed to reassemble those who have at any time 

elonged to the school. On the second day it 
is proposed to have a reunion of all the present 
and past members of the church then living, 
their number being 3310. The remaining days 
are to be devoted to appropriate exercises, in- 
cluding the delivery of addresses and reading of 
“ papers pertinent to the wedding. 

—Mlle. ALBantr holds her own bravely in Ital- 
ian operain London. The London Times, speak- 
ing of her appearance in ‘Linda,’ says she 
steadily and surely advances, and that each new 
character she essays shows it. As an actress 
she displays talent of a high order, and her in- 
dustry, resolution, modesty, and practical good 
sense are sure to result in placing her in the 
front rank of lyric artistes. 

—Commander Davip RitcuHim, of the revenue 
service, made one jump from the rank of com- 
mon seaman to that of a commander. It was he 
who swam ashore three miles from off Beaufort, 
South Carolina, with the American flag in his 

teeth, to prevent the capture of the colors by 
the Confederates. His capture of the Cuban 
eee gives him another step on the ladder 
0 e 


—It is spoken of in New England papers as a 
leasing circumstance that GaMALIgL Rowe, of 
brook, New Hampshire, aged seventy-two, 
has recently married a widow of fifty-five with 
thirteen children. 

—The Princess CLoTILDE, who with her hus- 
band, Prince NAPOLEON, was here a few years 
ago, is sister of King AMaDEvus, whose life was 
in imminent danger a few days ago from the 
bullets of three assassins. She is a very plous 
woman, and recently, while attending mass, re- 
marked that many people were watching her, 
and inquiring the cause, learned that the mass 
was by the order of the Duchess of Madrid for 
the triumph of the Carlists, and, of course, the 
downfall of the princess’s brother. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER Duncan, founder of the 
house of DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & Co., now a resi- 
dent of London, celebrated the Fourth of July 
by a subscription of $10,000, for Mrs. DUNCAN 
and himself, in aid of the free library at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, of which city Mr. D. was 
for oe years a resident. 

—Professor HuxLey has made contracts with 

ublishers to write certain works which will 

Hy occupy his time for the next five years. 

—We do not wonder that Misa Fox, the adopt- 
ed daughter of Lady HoLuanp, married Prince 
LICHSTENSTEIN. Besides being what is called a 
good fellow and a gentleman, he has certain 
comforts in the way of property that are enough 
to touch the heart, if not turn the head, of al- 
most any girl in Christendom. The prince is 


said to own, among other things, the following 
desirable and improved real estate: a chateau 
in the Bavarian Alps, with grounds that seem to 
have exhausted the ingenuity of the horticul- 
turist ; a petile maison on the shores of Lake Ge- 
neva, 80 lovely that affianced lovers avoid it in 
sheer envy; a palace or two at Vienna, adorned 
with masterpieces of the Renaissance ; and a ma- 
rine villa by the Adriatic as complete, if not as 
extensive, as Miramar itself. 

—Controller GREEN was astounded afew morn- 
ings since. Into his office stalked one Captain 
Bates of Kentucky. Captain Bares of Ken- 
tucky stands a little over eight feet in his stock- 
ings. The object of Captain Batss of Ken- 
tucky in invading the office of Mr. GREEN is not 
stated, but the results were peaceful. 

—‘* George Eliot,’’ the distinguished novelis 
whose ‘‘ Middlemarch” is fresh in the minds o 
readers of Harper's Weekly, was brought up and 
educated by Herpsrt SPENcER. Long before 
she became famous, long before the unpracticed 
eye could detect any thing of genius in her, he 
precieee that he would make something out of 

er. And he did. Mr. and Mrs. Lewes live 
uletly but elegantly, and Mr. SPENCER is their 
requent and always welcome guest. 

—The marriage of Miss NiLsson, which oc- 
curred July 27 in Westminster Abbey, was notice- 
able in certain respects: all the dresses—bride’s 
and bride-maids’—were made by the famous 
Worth, of Paris. The bride was given away 
by Baron RoruscHiup. The bridegroom’s first 
man was Prince Pon1aTowskI, author of the new 
opera ‘‘ Geimina,’’ written for Patti; and among 
the bride-maids were Miss BENTINCK, daughter 
of Lord Ggrorce CaveNnDiIsH BENTINCK, Miss 
Katg Vivian, Miss Dopgasr, of Boston, United 
States, Miss BuRNHAM, and Miss SPooNER—the 
last three being ladies whose acquaintance Miss 
NILsson made on her voyage from America. 

—It is the felicity of Strauss to be forty- 
seven, and werth a million of dollars. A mill. 
ion in Germany goes much further—many fur- 
thers—than it does in this fussy poung country. 

—‘*CREOLA FERRETTI” is spoken of enthusi- 
astically by Louisianians as a young lady who 
is io to be the greatest prima donna in the . 
world. 

—The jewels of the ex-Empreas EvGENIE were 
sold recently at auction in London, and attract- 
ed to the bidding a large assemblage of titled 
and untitled wealth. ere were one hundred 
and twenty-two lots, and the whole brought 
about $220,000. Among the purchasers were 
Baron ROTHSCHILD, the Marquis of Bristol, Ma- 
dame PELISsIER, Earl CarysFort, and several 
eminent pawnbrokers. 

—Prince GORTSCHAKOFF, now seventy-four 
years of age, and somewhat infirm, contemplates 
an early retirement from the Russian premier- 
ship. He commenced diplomatic life just fifty 
years ago, and since then has been uninterrupt- 
edly in the public service. His successor will 
probably be M. VaLouyErr, a very able, highly 
cultivated, industrious, and moderate states- 
man, who is pow Minister of the Crown Do- 
mains. General IGNaTIeFrF, at present Russian 
embassador at Constantinople, is also ambitious 
of succeeding to the position. 

—When Madame ScHNRIDER was engaged for 
an opera-bouffe season recently, the manager de- 
murred to her exorbitant terms, remarking that 
her income would be higher than that of a Mar- 
shal of France. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ said she, ‘ get 
a Marshal of France to sing for you.” 

—President Jackson, of Trinity oa, 
Hartford, has gone to Europe to study the 

rinciples and effects of collegiate architecture 
n the finest English colleges. His intention is 
that the new buildings for Trinity shall be the 
most beautiful and complete college structures 
in America, 

—The Baroness DE ROTHSCHILD, unlike most 
ladies born to wealth and high position, is an 
artist of more than ordinary merit. On former 
occasions she has sent pictures to the National 
Exhibition, but this year she has sent a painting 
called ‘‘ Interior of a Court at Dinan,” which the 
critics pronounce a work of rare excellence. 

—The business of banking does seem to be 
conducive to longevity. They have, for instance, 
in Salem, Maasachusetts, a cashier who has filled 
that position nearly fifty years. Mr. JoHN AN- 
DREWws, Of Newburyport, has been forty-five 

ears in the Mechanics’ Bank, during which time 
he has never asked for a vacation, and there have 
been periods of seven or eight years without his 
absence from his desk for a single day. 

—Monsignore CaPEL, a distinguished prelate 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and the original 
of Disrae.i’s Catesby in ‘‘ Lothair,”’ intends to 
make a little tour of this country during the com- 
ing autumn. 

—M. VICTORIEN SaRvDOv, the brilliant drama- 
tist, was married on the 2th of June to Mile. 
SouLm. Many dramatic authors, journalists, 
and members of the Chamber of Deputies were 
present at the ceremony. President THuers 
was asked, but couldn’t come. 

—Mary Hoa@an eloped from a Connecticut 
Shaker community and married Brother Jack- 
SON on thesly. She quietly remarked to a friend 
after the ceremony, ‘‘ You can make your apple- 
sass and warrant it to keep; but gals ain't ap- 
ples, and you can’t bile em down 80 they won't 
sour on your old rules about marrying.’ 

—M. Dre SaInTE-BEAUVE once fought a duel. 
When the principals took their positions it was 
raining hard. SaiInTE-BEAUVE had his pistol in 
one hand, and with the other held his umbrella. 
The seconds protested. ‘*T have no objection to 
being killed,’ said he, ‘‘but as to being wet— 
no!’ 

—General JoserH Lane writes from his ranch 
in Oregon that he is robust and ee although 
over seventy years of age, and that his children 
grandchildren, and el Sa haga are well 
and doing well. General L. has been more or 
less in public life for fifty years, commencing as 
a member of the North Carolina Legislature in 
1822. He distinguished himself in several battles 
in the Mexican War, was a United States Senator 
from Oregon for two years, and in 1860 was nom- 
inated by the Southern Democratic Convention 
for the Vice-Presidency on the ticket with JoHN 
C. BRECKINRIDGE, but the experiment was not 
crowned with success. 

—Concerts, even with the most attractive of 
prime donne, are not always successful as spec- 
ulations. The expenses of the PresonKka-LEvUT- 
NER concert at the Rink, in Brooklyn, were 
$4778 283; the receipts were $4841 09; profits, 
262 86. Madame P.-L. received for her services 
$1000, nor did she labor to the point of exhaust- 
ion to earn the money. 
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Toy Harness and Whip, Figs. 1-4. - 
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Tus toy harness and whip will be found to serve children well in their favorite amuse- 


ment of playing horse. 


Figs. 1 and 4.—CARRIAGE -LEATHER AND Ww ORSTED - BRAID HARNESS. The front, 
belt-like part of the harness is made of strips of double red carriage leather, which are but- 
ton-hole stitched with blue zephyr worsted, and trimmed with red and blue worsted tassels 
and with brass bells. ‘The lines are of red worsted and blue silk ribbon, and are orna- 
mented in point Russe embroidery with red zephyr worsted. Cut, first, two strips of 
double carriage leather each thirty inches and a half long and one inch wide, which are 
folded on one side, then a similar strip thirty-three inches and a quarter long, one strip 
eight inches long, and two strips each six inches and seven-eighths 
‘long; all these strips should be one inch wide, and pointed on the 
ends as shown by the illustration. Edge the strips all along the 
outer edge with long button-hole stitches of blue zephyr worsted, 
passing the needle through the double material. Sew the two 
strips which are thirty inches and a half long each together, slant- 
ing on the ends seven-eighths of an inch long, first on one side 
and then on the other, so that a space is left between the strips 
in the middle. On these strips first baste the strip eight inches 
long, and on both sides of this, after an interval of an inch and 
three-quarters, baste on the two strips which are six inches and 


seven - eighths 
long each in a 
vertical - direc- 
tion, as shown 
by the ilbustra- 
tion, so that the 
horizontal strips 
are an inch and 
three - quarters 
apart in the mid- 
dle, and the upper 
point of each ver-, 
tical strip projects 
one inch. At in- 
tervals of an inch 
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manner set a cross of blue 

Bat oF Steet SPRINGS, worsted taken several-fold, 

CARRIAGE LEATHER, as shown by the illustration. 

AND Corb. Then fasten the worsted tas- 

sels and bells, and a brass 

buckle on each end of the horizontal strips for fastening 

the lines. ‘The latter are made ofa piece of double red 

worsted braid of the requisite length and one inch wide, 

through the middle of which a piece of blue silk ribbon 

half an inch wide, ornamented in herring-bone stitches 

of red zephyr worsted, is sewed on. Fig. 4 shows a full- 
sized section of the lines. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—CaRRIAGE- LEATHER AND KNOTTED 
Toy Wuir. To make this whip cover a willow wand 
eighteen inches and a half long with red carriage leather, 
and wind on two threads of blue double zephyr worsted, 
as shown by Fig. 3, so that regular windings are formed. 
After finishing the knot-work, sew on the windings at 
both sides with a double thread, as shown by Fig. 3, so 
that they are clearly defined. On the point of the wand 
wind blue worsted closely, at the same time fastening in 
a small loop of carriage leather. On the under end of 
the wand fasten a strap of red carriage leather nine inches 
and _ three-quarters 
long, ornamented 
with brass bells as 
shown by the illus- 
tration; finish one 
end of the strap with 
blue worsted cord, 
the ends of which 
are trimmed with 
red worsted tassels. 
Furnish the under 
end of the whip with 






a cut blue worsted ball, and in the loop at the point of the whip fasten a 
braided cord of gray thread; at the end of the cord leave several threads 
unbraided six inches, and knot them together two or three times. 


Bat of Steel Springs, Carriage Leather, and Cord. 


To make this bat take a thick brass ring an inch and a 
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and three-quarters each from 
the two shorter strips fasten 
the ends of the longest strip, as shown 
by the illustration, which is put around 
the neck in adjusting the harness; the 
ends of this strip should project an inch 
and a half long each from the under 
horizontal strip. On the intersecting 
points of all the strips basted on in this 


SECTION OF SKIPPING-ROPE WITH BRAID 
AnD Corp Cover.—FULL Size. 





Fig. 1.—CARrriaGE- 


Harness.—[See Fig. 4, 
Page 541.] 
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KNITTED SQUARE FOR COVERLETS, ETC. 
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LEATHER AND WorsTED Toy 


quarter in diameter, an] cover it with twenty-four 
double knots of red worsted cord, forming one picot 
after each double knot; the picots should be two 
inches and a half long on the sides and somewhat 
longer on the upper and under edge. For the rim 
of the bat take a steel spring half an inch wide and 
twenty-three inches and a quarter long, one spring 
of the same width and thirty-six inches long, and 
one spring thirty-six inches long and only a quarter 
of an inch wide. Close the shorter spring in a ring, 
sewing the ends on each other, cover it and the 
narrower spring with red carriage leather, and on 
the wider spring, which is thirty-six inches long, 
wind blue worsted closely. The ends of the two 
springs not closed in a ring should be left free to a 
length of five inches and three-quarters each. Then 
lay these two springs (the narrower one uppermost) 
on the spring closed in a ring so that the ends pro. 
ject in an even length, wind the picots of the brass 
ring on the steel springs with blue cord as shown b 
the illustration, and . 
plait blue — cord 
through the picots 
several times close 
to the middle ring, 
~\ as shown by the il- 
lustration. For the 
handle lay on a thick 
piece of cane five 
inches and three- 
quarters long, in 
which two holes are 
bored an inch and 
a quarter and an inch 
and a half from 
the upper end, in 
the middle at the 
bottom of the spring closed in a 
ring. First tie the projecting 
ends of both outer steel springs 


















on the cane bar with gray Qa eae 

. . - . - js ( : be *\ ’ i u Pay 4 " 
thread, in doing which slip the ESN! Oe | ‘Wye 
thread several times through ti OO BAY A ee BL 
the holes, and at the same time PES NAVAS 


fasten the ends of the cord with 
which the picots are fastened 























on the spring; then lay a steel 
spring, a quarter of an inch NeETTED AND CROCHET 
wide and eleven inches and a Bai NEt. 
quarter long, covered with red 

carriage leather, around the inner spring closed in a ring, 
above the cane bar, in the manner of a loop, so that the 
C- rs ends project evenly, and tie the latter on the cane bar with 
eee scvae: gray thread also. Wind worsted on the under end of the 


A 


eZ @& handle thus formed, then cover it with red carriage leath- 


er, and on the upper and under end set a tassel, each of 
loops crocheted in chain stitch with blue worsted, and 
wind blue and red worsted cord on the handle, observing 
the illustration. 


Netted and Crochet Ball Net. 


See Tuis ball net is worked in netting with red zephyr worst- 


oe PS ed, and ornamented with covered rings and crochet chain 
ne Trae 


stitch loops.of blue zephyr worsted. ‘The loops, which sur- 
round the net, are held together so that points are formed. 
Brass bells are fastened at the ends of the points. Begin 
the net from the middle at the bottom with a foundation 
of 28 st. (stitch), close these in a ring, and net 30 rounds, 
always go- 
ing forward, 
on a netting 
thesh seven- 
eighths of an 
inch in cir- 





cumference. 

Then take a 

Fig. 3.—MANNER OF COVERING HANDLE or Tory brass ring an 
Wuipr, Fie. 2. inch and a 


quarter in di- 
ameter, cover it closely with blue worsted, and in doing this at the same 
time fasten the netted part on the ring, surrounding one foundation st. 
in working every third following button-hole stitch. Ornament the 
5th and 6th and the 14th and 15th rounds of the netted part 
(counting from the beginning) with a row of brass rings each 
seven-eighths of an inch large and covered with blue worsted, 
as shown by the illustration; to do this always lay one ring 
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‘ig. 1.—Biack Ficurep Tuite Jacket.—Back. 


on every second following square of the corresponding two netted 
rounds, and cover the ring with close button-hole stitches, sur- 
rounding the four thread bars of the square. For the point trim- 
ming crochet on both sides of the knots in the 7th and 13th net- 
ted rounds (counting from the beginning) one round of chain 
stitch loops, each as follows: * 1 se. (single crochet) before the 
next netting knot, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. after the same knot, 
24 ch. ; repeat from *, always going forward. The chain stitch 
loops should be turned toward the foundation stitches of the net- 
ting, and in working the sc. always surround the two thread bars 
of two rounds that come together at the knot. Crochet for the 
trimming at the under point of the net on both sides of the knots 
in the second netted round one round as follows: * 1 se. before 
the next knot, 1 ch., 1 sc. after the same knot, 60 ch., again 
1 sc. before and 1 sc. after the next knot, between these work 
1 ch., 5 ch. ; repeat from +; in working the sc. proceed as be- 
fore. Having finished this round, fasten all the long loops to- 
gether in the middle with several stitches, set on a cut ball of 
blue worsted there, as shown by the illustration, and fasten three 
red worsted tassels on the ball. Fasten together every three and 





Fig. 1.—Buiack Fietrep 





TuLLE BEDOUIN MANTILLA,—FRONT. 
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three chain stitch 
loops previously cro- 
cheted for the point 
trimming, and or- 
nament them with 
a brass bell. Final- 
ly, work on the up- 
per edge of the net 
with blue worsted 
three rounds of scal- 
lops turned upward 
as follows: Ist 
round.— * 2 sce. 
separated by 1 ch. 
on both sides of the 
next knot in the net- 
ted round before the 
last, 15 ch. ; repeat 
from *. 2d round. 
—Like the preced- 
\\4 4 ing round, working 
‘\7 — the se., however, on 
both sides of the 
knot in the last net- 
ted round ; in work- 
ing the sc. of these 
two rounds always 
surround two thread 
bars of the netting 
as in the point trim- 
ming. 3d round,— 
Always alternately 
] sc. on the next st. 
of the last netted 
round, 15 ch. Un- 
derneath this scal- 
lop trimming run 
two blue worsted 
cords crosswise 
through the netted 
stitches of the ball 
net, and trim the 
ends with red worst- 
ed tassels. 


Black Figured 
Tulle Jacket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turs black fig- 
ured tulle jacket is 
trimmed with a 
black gros grain re- 
vers collar, folds an 
inch and ° seven- 
eighths and two inches wide, rolls half an inch wide, and bows of 
black gros grain; and also with black lace edging an inch and 
seven-eighths and two inches and seven-eighths wide, 





Fig. 4.—Srction or Tory Harness.—[See Page 540] 


Black Figured Tulle Bedouin Mantilla, Figs. 1 and 2. 


‘l'n1s Bedouin mantilla is of figured black tulle. The trimming 
consists of black lace edging an inch and three-quarters and three 
inches and a quarter wide, fringed and box-pleated black gros 
grain ruches two 
inches wide, and 
loops and ends of 
black gros grain rib- 
bon an inch and a 
quarter wide. For 
the mantilla cut 
of figured tulle a 
straight piece eighty 
inches long and 
twenty-eight inches 
and a half wide, and 
slope it off from the 
under to the upper 
edge so that the lat- 
ter is only seventy- 
one inches’ and a 
quarter long; cut a 
slit thirteen inches 
and a quarter long 
from the under edge 
in the middle of the 
back. Along the 
upper edge of the 
tulle sew the edging 
an inch and three- 
quarters and three 
inches and a quar- 
ter wide (the former 
is turned upward 
and the latter turn- 
ed downward), bor- 
der the free outer 
edge also with edg- 
ing three inches and 
a quarter wide, and 
cover the seam with 
& gros grain ruche. 
Then fold the tulle 
half its length, and 
sew the double ma- 
terial together on 
the upper edge four- 
teen inches and sev- 
en-eighths from the 
fold. with several 
stitches, so that a 
Bedouin fold is 


formed. Fourteen 
inches and. seven- 
eighths from the 


middle of the back 
and eight inches and 
a half from the up- 
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Fig. 2.— Brack Ficurep Tote Jacket.—Front. 


per edge arrange the mantilla in several pleats, and cover the 
layers of pleats with loops and ends of black gros grain ribbon. 
Furnish the mantilla with hooks and eyes on the corners at the 
upper edge for closing, and set on a bow of black gros grain rib- 
bon as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet and Flannel Garters, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 540, 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Crocuetr Garter. This garter is worked 
with red Saxony wool in sc. (single crochet) on a cord foundation 
crocheted of ch. (chain stitch). The garter is closed with a but- 
ton and loop, and is finished with a bow of red silk ribbon. Cro- 
chet with red Saxony wool the foundation cord of ch. in the 
length required. Then make a foundation of 13 st. (stitch), lay 
on the cord so that the ends hang down equally long, and now 
work, passing over the last foundation st., 1 sc. in the upper vein 
of each foundation st. and on the cord at the same time. At the 
end of the round work 1 ch., * turn the work, and work 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the back veins of each st. in the preceding round, with- 
out paying any attention to the cord; 1 ch. at the end of the round, 
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Fig. 2.—Brack Ficurep Teese Bepoursy Mantitia.—Back. 
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Turn the work, cross the ends of the cord, and | remain on the needle; always work the 3 p. marked * | new store. And I declare for't if I didn’t feel ‘* He can’t hold a candle to Bob!” 

work | sc. over the double cord on the back vein | {2 this ma t.t.o., 3k. 2 p., p. 2 together, 8p» | kinder bad for Bob Langton when he was This inelegant but forcible sentence she re- 
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ed a friend, I must remember you. Well”— 
she made a little pause—‘* mother is dead, and 
—and—Caleb would go to the poor-house. So 
here we are, you see.” 

Her voice trembled, but she restrained her 


tears. 

‘* My dear little friend!” exclaimed Bob, rue- 
fully, a world of sympathy in his honest eyes. 

‘‘ And I thought I might get a place in the 
mills,” she added, unsteadily. 

‘Yes, yes,” said Bob, reflectively; ‘‘I have 
it: just the thing for you—light, easy work. 
You shall board with Mrs. Crisp, over the way, 
and Harry shall go to school. How will that 
suit ?” 

‘*Qh, Mr. Langton!” cried Polly, with a great 
sob, and hid her face in her hands. 

‘< Well, it's all settled,” said Bob, who had 
turned away fora moment. ‘‘ Let us try to look 
things bravely in the face, my little friend.” 

So Polly found a home and easy work, and 
Bob found himself thinking of her. The old 
conviction forced itself upon him: it was she he 
should have loved; and seeing often her gentle 
face, with its timid soft brown eyes, there grew 
in his heart the sweetest sympathy, so near akin 
to love that it deceived him. 

One day he asked Polly to marry him. He 
had taken her for a walk, and they had strolled 
together into the edge of the sweet-smelling 
woods, where the checker-berry peeped up from 
the mosses at their feet. Poor little Pollv had 
just been saying to herself, ‘‘ Why won't he speak 
of Kitty ?” 

pe! think I could make you happy, little Pol- 
ly—I am sure [ could. My circumstances are 
very easy. I have earned a home, and you will 
be to me the sweetest, most constant companion 
that ever man could have,” said Bob. 

Polly clasped her hands, and felt as if her 
heart would leap from her bosom. Qh, what a 
life spread out before her!—what love, what 
hopes, what rich fulfillments! Never had might- 
ier temptation beset a human bosom. She 
paused a moment, then turned ronnd, the light 
of victory shining in her gentle eyes. 

‘* Why won't you speak of Kitty ?” she asked. 

He started. The tell-tale blood flew to his 
cheeks, his brow. She could see him tremble 
from head to foot. 

‘“‘ Kitty is’—nothing to me, he tried to say, 
but could not—‘“‘is buried, or married, for all I 
know,” he answered, in a harsh voice. 

‘*No; Kitty Bessom is neither married nor 
buried,” said brave Polly, steadilv. ‘‘ Misfor- 
tune has overtaken her, as it did me. Her fa- 
ther lost his farm, and it’s killed him ; her moth- 
er died soon after; her oldest brother went to 
sea; and Willy is in a store. Oh, Sir, perhaps [ 
should not tell it, but I know that ever since you 
left her senseless that morning she has been very 
sorry and very true. I know she would come 
here to the mills but for her pride; I know”— 
dear little Polly! her voice trembled now—‘‘ she 
has refused some good offers of marriage, be- 
cause—because her heart was not her own to 
give. Qh, ought I to tell vou all this ?—have I a 
right to plead her cause ?” 

‘* You blessed little angel!” he murmured, 
brokenly. 

‘* And she is living out—sweet and beantiful 
as she is—a servant; and she will live so all her 
life, working hard for others, unless—unless—’’ 

Polly broke down. Bob had never been so 
moved in his life. The old sweet love had rushed 
back upon his soul. 

‘*But I have asked vou to be my wife,” he 
said, in a low, almost indistinct voice. 

‘* And I say no! a thousand times no!” sobbed 
Polly. ‘* Let me be always your friend—yours 
and hers. Kitty is noble; noble enough even 
for you.” She faltered, then added, in even 
tones: ‘‘ Did you know it was getting very dark ? 
I must go home, Mr. Langton; Harry will be 
wondering about me.” 

And months after, when Kitty Langton knelt 
down to call blessings upon her husband, and 
Polly bowed the knee in her own lonely, humble 
home, there was a crown upon each beautiful 
head, but Polly’s was the brightest. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From ouR Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


E can already foresee that no radical 

change will be made in ladies’ dresses dur- 
ing the coming winter. The trial has been made 
and has failed, and there is no likelihood that a 
second attempt will soon be essayed. For six 
months, at least, the double skirt will continue 
to be worn, with the under-skirt long or short, 
according to circumstances. Polonaises and 
over-skirts appear to too good advantage by the 
side of single skirts, and are too well adapted to 
tasteful combinations of materials and colors, 
to be easily abandoned; they appear in all the 
dresses that are being made for the autumn and 
winter, with short skirts for the street, and 
trains for dinners and evenings. 

And as harmony is essential in the toilette, as 
long as dresses are puffed and trimmed, it is im- 
possible that bonnets should be low and coiffares 
plain. ‘The hair will continue to be drawn back 
from the face and massed on the top of the head 
in a volume more apparent than real, since the 
tresses are wound over light crépes. There is 
also, but only for young girls, what is called the 
natural style. The front hair is rolled back over 
crépes and braided, the braids crossing each 
other in the nape of the neck; the back hair is 
curled its whole length, and falls gracefully 
behind. But this coiffure, I repeat, is only for 
young girls; for all other ages the hair is built 
up in a tall structure on the top of the head, and 
crowned with a bonnet resembling a saucepan. 

The costumes of the last three reigns before 
the Revolution—Louis XIV., Louis XV., and 
Louis XVI.—still set the law of fashion. As I 


have said before, the stay of the Assembly at 
Versailles has something to do with this, as it 
gives the fashionable world an opportunity to 
compare the grace, richness, and fancifulness of 
these costumes, as displayed in the historical pic- 
tures there, with the shabbiness and ugliness of 
the dresses of the Restoration, and even of the 
monarchy of 1830. From the age of Louis 
XIV., and from the Grand Monarch himself, we 
have borrowed the large square vests, from that 
of Louis XV. the Pompadour stuffs and high 
coiffures, and from that of Louis XVI. the 
polonaises, which at that time were called dé- 
shabillés. Yt has been the merit of our day to 
fuse these toilettes and gracefully combine their 
best features. 

We will describe some of the autumn toilettes. 
Here is a costume made of two fabrics—plain 
black faye, and faye with a white ground thick- 
ly covered with Pompadour designs. The skirt 
is composed of perpendieular bands of black faye 
four inches wide, alternating with strips of the 
white figured faye of the same width; no trim- 
ming. Polonaise of white faye with Pompadour 
designs, trimmed with a pleated flounce of black 
faye, and draped quite high on the hips. I have 
seen the same suit of écru faye with Pompadour 
designs combined with black faye. 

A suit of black faye with a polonaise, design- 
ed for a stout lady, had a skirt trimmed with a 
simulated flounce; that is, bands of écru silk 
were set on the lower edge in such a manner as 
to outline large pleats. The polonaise of the 
same material was tight-fitting on the back and 
loose in front. The bottom of the front was 
trimmed with a narrow pleated flounce of the 
same faye. The polonaise was closed from the 
throat to the bottom with écru buttons, em- 
broidered with silk, and was trimmed from the 
hips and across the bottom of the back with very 
wide écru fringed guipure, made of thread. 

A strange fashion which has sprung up within 
the last few days, and which, we hope, is not 
destined to last long, is faded flowers. Former- 
ly, when a flower had run its course on a bonnet 
it was thrown aside, and returned to dust, like 
all the rest of mortality. Now, the more with- 
ered a flower looks the more it is prized. Mar- 
guerites with tarnished hearts, withered roses, 
dahlias rusted by decay—all these are admira- 
bly imitated by the Parisian flower-makers, who 
are the first artists in the world in this specialty. 
But it is difficult to understand what satisfaction 
can be found in these decaying flowers, of which 
head-dresses are composed for the reunions that 
will be held in the chateaux and country-seats 
in the months of October and November, and 
with which bonnets are being trimmed at this 
moment. It is a depraved taste, against which 
every woman ought to protest, instead of propa- 
gating it. Ripe fruits—cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries, etc. — are also used for the trim- 
mings of bonnets and head-dresses. I should 
not complain so much of fruits, did I not fear 
that they might be followed by vegetables. Did 
not the ladies dnring the last years of the reign 
of Louis XVI. adorn their heads with bunches 
of radishes, young carrots, and small beets and 
turnips ? 

The only innovation worthy of note that is 
likely to appear for the next season is large 
cloaks, and even these will not be universally 
adopted. In this day of popular suffrage the 
majority rules. Large cloaks are excellent for 
those who ride in carriages, but very incon- 
venient for those who have no carriage, and 
whose equipage is represented solely by an um- 
brella and a pair of overshoes. Now as there 
are a great many more who go on foot than ride 
in a carriage, large cloaks will remain an excep- 
tional fashion. They will therefore appear, per- 
haps, but will probably speedily vanish ; for it is 
worthy of remark that ladies, however elegant, 
quickly abandon a fashion that is not followed 
by all womankind. The majority henceforth 
will rule, and the problem to be resolved in dress 
is to find garments graceful in shape, but easily 
adapted to all ranks in life, and to modify them 
according to the degree of wealth, while retain- 
ing the general characteristics which render 
them universal. This is the secret of the suc- 
cess of suits, and especially of the polonaise, 
which may be made of linen as well as of silk, 
satin, and velvet, and trimmed with cotton 
braid, or with rich lace and passementerie. 

I have much more faith in the success of the 
cloth redingotes and the silk douillettes which 
are being made for next winter, and which are 
well calculated to suit the present taste. ‘The 
cloth redingote may be worn with any kind of 
skirt, and is nothing more than a flat polonaise 
without drapery. The douillette is of the same 
character, and soft, warm, and pleasant to wear. 
It is made either of silk or velvet, and is wadded 
and lined with silk, adjusted in the back and 
loose in front. When the douillettes are of vel- 
vet, they are trimmed with rich silk lace and 
passementerie. They are also made of cash- 
mere, in which case they are trimmed with wool- 
en lace, or simply with wide worsted braid. 

One of the most original dresses that I have 
seen for the coming season has a skirt of réséda 
green faye, trimmed with three flounces, with a 
border and heading of velvet of the same color, 
but a darker shade. MRedingote of velvet, like 
the border of the flounces. The redingote, waist 
and skirt, is cut in one piece, but entirely flat, 
without drapery or looping, and is embroidered 
with silk of the same color as the skirt, and con- 
sequently lighter than the velvet. The designs 
of the embroidery divide the garment into slen- 
der columns, so as to form large leaves rounded 
at the bottom. Pluck the petals of a dahlia and 
arrange them side by side on a sheet of paper, 
and you will have an idea of the form of this 
redingote. On the lower edge it forms round- 
ed points, corresponding to the dimensions of 
the divisions made by the designs. The latter 
branch nunward from these points and spread 
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out in gabs. The same embroidery is repeated 
in miniature on the waist, the broad cutfs, and 
the short, bouffant sleeves which are set at the 
top of the long sleeves. The redingote is open 
in front over the skirt, and is edged with a rou- 
leau of the material of the latter. It is raised 
up a little from underneath, so as to be boutlant 
on the hips. EMMELINE RaYMOoND. 





REQUIESCAT. 


More was buried with you, love, 
Than just the beautiful clay 

You left to chill the passionate kiss 
When you passed from our life away. 


More was buried with you, love, 
‘han the spring of your young renown, 
And the glow of the fresh green laurel leaves 
That were weaving to make your crown. 


More was buried with you, love, 
Than golden hopes and dreams— 

Than all the glittering halo hung 
Round a true heart’s noble schemes. 


For oh! when the heavy sods lay straight, 
In the black December weather, 

The light of a home and the strength of a life 
Were left ‘neath their weight together. 


There were many around your grave, love, 
With an honest tear and prayer, 

But one, as she knelt beside it, knew 
Her youth, too, rested there. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Se excursions have many advantages 
over long ones; and as there are thousands 
in the city who have, to be sure, some spare 
time and money, but can not leave their daily 
duties for any length of time during the summer, 
they might as well look at the matter philosoph- 
ically, and see how they can obtain the great- 
est amount of restful recreation in the circum- 
stances. We do not propose to give a list of all 
the delightful places within a short distance of 
New York city which may be visited in a single 
day, for they are mua 5 but an hour spent in 
studying up the vicinity of our city would be 
time well employed. A dozen charming trips 
could be quickly planned; and to take one a 
week would greatly refresh and invigorate those 
who can not make long absences froin business. 
Moreover, a dozen of such excursions, judicious- 
ly planned, nced not cost as much as a single 
week at a fashionable watering-place. The 
North and the East rivers afford a passaye-way 
to numerous pleasant localitics within an hour’s 
sail; a dip in the cool, invigorating surf is easily 
attainable; and Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, and 
our own Central Park present finer landscape 
views, purer air, and more romantic walks thun 
most summer resorts. We do not half appreci- 
ate our Park. <A drive of about five miles may 
be taken in one of the Central Park carriages 
for twenty-five cents; a sail of nearly a mile 
around the lovely lake costs ten cents; strolling 
through the Ramble is delightful ; and refresh- 
ments are furnished in various of the Park 
at a reasonable rate. None need complain that 
summer recreation is not within their reach. 





The resident population of Cape May City is 
about fifteen hundred, and the summer visitors 
are variously estimated from eight to ten thou- 
sand. Cape May is about eighty miles from 
Philadelphia. 


Those who are unable to procure ice may find 
it useful to know that if a jar or pitcher filled 
with water be surrounded with one or more 
folds of coarse cotton, and be constantly wet, 
the evaporation of the water will carry off the 
heat from the inside, and reduce it to a low tem- 
perature. In India and other tropical countries 
where ice can not be procured this expedient is 
common. 








The systematic visiting among the poor of 
this city has developed numerous cases of dis- 
tressing poverty and sickness. Some of the 
money which bas been contributed to the Chil- 
dren’s Fund has been most wisely appropriated 
to the relief of sick children. Many of the cases 
reported are exceedingly distressing. Such cases 
as the following are not unusual ones, but sim- 
ply of the most common kind: In a garret of a 
wretched frame house was found Mrs. C—, 
with three children, aged respectively five years, 
three years, and seven weeks old, and their great- 
Pendens aged seventy-five years. The fa- 

her had been subject to epilepsy, and was last 
week taken to the Lunatic Asylum on Black- 
well’s Island. Previous to being taken there he 
had fallen down stairs in an epileptic fit while 
having in his arms the second child, Teresa, 
aged three years. The fall brought upon the 
child a sickness which might have ended fatally 
but for the fact coming under the notice of the 
Times missionaries, who caused the case to be 
given in charge ofa Poe. Nourishing food 
was also supplied to the mother and the chil- 
dren, and strengthening medicines to the great- 
grandmother to enable her to assist in taking 
care of the sick child while the mother was en- 
gaged at her work. One feature was noticeable 
n this case—that every thing about the house, 
though of the poorest coc eeoe: was scrupu- 
lously clean. Another family consisted of fa- 
ther, mother, and seven children, all living in 
four rooms on the top floor of a tenement-house. 
Two children lay sick with the measjes, and two 
others were somewhat affected by the heat. The 
mother, as the father was absent at his work as 
a picture-frame maker, had her hands full with 
her sick little ones, and could do bnt little to 
relieve them. A sad case was found in Ludlow 
Street. A man who was formerly a cigar-maker 
has for twenty months been sick with consump- 
tion and rheumatism. For a long time the wife 
managed to support the home, but recently she 
was taken sick, with but little promise of ever 
getting well again. Their three young children 
would have been entirely without care, and per- 
haps without food, but. for the kindness of the 
neighbors. The case of the sick woman was 
placed in the bands of a physician, and measures 
were taken to relieve the little ones. We might 
mention hundreds of cases similar to these, and 
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many even far more distressing. It is evident 
a pod work is now being done by the systcia 
of Ses for the sick which has been recen ly in- 
stituted. 





Correspondents in London complain of the 
‘‘ tropical’? weather with the thermometer at 
75°, and say they have soothed their sweltering 
misery by ete how much worse off they 
would have been in New York. We should 
think so. However, English habits of life are 
all based on the idea that the climate is cold and 
uncongenial, and when hot days come nobody 
is prepared for them. People there do not be- 
ern business until the sun is pretty high, and 
he very busiest period is mid-day. And then 
they do not don light summer clothin ,2s Amer- 
icans do; ee in crowded London, 
with its brick walls, the heat is more suffocating 
than in a purer atmosphere. 





Two hundred and fifty workmen are constant- 
Ep eneloxed on the new post-office in New York 
city. 





One Professor Hermann, of the University of 
Zurich, confesses that the great number of fe- 
male students at Zurich—there are about eighty 
in the university—*‘fills him with ap relied: 
sions.”’ pparenly he has been alarmed by the 
brilliant graduation of Miss Atkins, an English 
lady, who recently received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine. 





Among the prominent churches at Long 
Branch are, the Sea-side Chapel, built under the 
auspices of the Reformed Church; the Star of 
the Sea, a neat little chapel, built for the accom- 
modation of Roman Catholic worshipers; the 
St. James ce piecopal) Chapel; and the Centenary 
(Methodist Episcopal) Church, one mile from the 
beach, where President Grant and family attend 
regularly. The Village Church is a pretty little 
structure, and has a large congregution. Tbe 
Long Branch Baptist Mission have a meeting- 
room in Music Hall. 





A vivacious correspondent of the Evening Mail 
thus describes the effect of a Newport fog: 


‘‘T shall never forget a drive on the Ocean Road, not 
long since, when suddenly, out of the beautiful 
clouds of vapor came and swept over the land and ue, 
leaving our horses’ heads hardly visible. Kate wore a 
spotless jaunty white driving jacket, and a hat on 
which wild flowers of every hue encircled the crown. 
The fog settled on us in great drops, and soon from 
the pretty hat little streams of red, blue, yellow, and 
green meandered over the blonde hair and duwn the 
white jacket. A scarlet poppy rained t drops of 
blood on nose and cheek and chin, and the child im- 
agined she had been shot in the head by an unknown 
hand. I think nobody ever takes cold in these foga, 
and they are styled healthy, and the regular thing to 
say is, ‘ Nice, isn’t it?’ and I say, ‘ No, it isn’t!” 





Brain -workers need holidays. The masses 
who depend mainly upon their physical exer- 
tions for a livelihood are apt to fancy that mind- 
work is light labor. This is a great mistake. 
No kind of toil more rapidly exhausts the bodi- 
ly energies than incessant thought. Happicat, 
healthiest, most likely to live long and to en- 
joy life, are they who judiciously blend intellect- 
ual with mechanical exercise. With that del- 
icate and wonder-working organ, the bruin, all 
the elements of the body—* marrow, bones, and 
all’’—directly sympathize. Delicious ure ite 
seasons Of perfect rest, when the cares and trou- 
bles of business are cast aside, and nothing is 
permitted to intermeddle with its dreamy trance 
and estbathe ure the God-ordained holidays of 

e brain. 





Midsummer heat is often severe, even in the 
Northern cities of the United States. But let 
us not complain when we remember that in 
Thibet, in Central Asia, the intense heat often 
reaches 150° in the daytime, while at night it is 
really cold. In Senegal, Africa, on the island of 


Guadeloupe, in the West Indies, and in the Great 
Desert of Sahara, the temperature often rises to 
180°. The plagues and pestilences of Persia are 


a by an atmosphere heated to 125°, 
while in Calcutta and in Central America the 
mercury reaches 120°. Some of the interior 
valleys of California have a maximum tempera- 
ture of 110°, and in some parts of Utah Territory 
105° is the midsummer heat. The extreme sum- 
mer heat in Montreal is often 108°—as high as 
that of the deserts of Arabia. The summer limit 
in New York State is 102°; the scale goes down- 
ward till we come to bleak Nova Zembla, where, 
in these midsummer days, the mercury does not 
rise above 34°. 





A writer in Nature asserts that he has suffered 
from skin diseases caused by impurities in 
brown Windsor-soap. He further states that 
most of the brown Windsor-soap in market is 
made from bone grease—an article that has in 
almost all cases reached a stage of incipient pu- 
trefaction before it is made into soap. In addi- 
tion to this, splinters from the putrid bone are 
almost always present, and these scratch the 
skin and introduce poisonous matter. Soap- 
making should be investigated. 





There are scores of so-called remedies for sea- 
sickness. Sometimes one is efficacious, some- 
times another, and often none of them do any 
good. Still it is always well for those at sea to 

now how seasickness may be alleviated and 
possibly prevented. Sir James Alderson, in dis- 
cussing this subject, says that it is not ony nec- 
essary to take a recumbent osition, but also to 
lie in the right direction. person lying down 
with the feet toward the bows of a ship is, while 
it descends in pitching, in the same position as 
a person in a swing descending forward, in which 
case we have seen that sickness is produced by 
blood being forced upon the brain. On the con- 
trary, @ person lying down with his head toward 
the bow is, during the descent of the ship, in 
the position of one descending backward in a 
swing, in which case the pressure by the blood 
will be toward the feet, and therefore relief, 
rather than an inconvenience, will be experi- 
enced, the tendency being to reduce the natural 
supply of blood to the brain. It is necessary 
not only to lie down, but to do so with the 
head to the bows, and it is highly desirable that 
this position should be assumed before the ship 
begins tomove. There is asecondary advantage 
to be gained by closing the eyes, and so shuttin 
out the confusion urising from the movement 0 
surrounding objects. 
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WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 
See illustration on page 545. 


Fig. 1.—Watxine Surr. This striking toi- 
lette is an early indication of fall costumes. 
Skirt of dark reddish-bronze silk, trimmed with 
a kilt pleating set on in curves, and surmounted 
by two gathered flounces separated by three 
rather wide bias folds. Over-skirt of very pale 

1 gray cashmere, closed in front with black 
uttons. The front of the over-skirt is edged 
with kilt pleating of the material, headed with 
a narrow fold edged on each side with black 
cord. A long leaf. tab on each side of 
the over-skirt extends far below the front. A 
large bow, with ends of silk like the under-skirt, 
scalloped on the edge and trimmed with two 
rows of cord, finishes the tab, as shown by the 





illustration. The back of the over-skirt forms a 
large 


uf. Basque of the same material as the 
See Akins edged with an embroidered strip, and 
furnished with wide brown silk scalloped revers, 
which are closed with buttons and button-holes. 
Pale pearl gray silk, trimmed with a feather and 
ribbons of the same shade. Brown boots of the 
color of the under-skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Evenine Dress. Trained skirt of 
lilas-ancien silk, richly embroidered with silk of 
the same tint, and trimmed on the sides from 
the waist to the bottom with seven gathered 
ruffles of a deeper tint, with a scalloped edge 
and embroidered heading of the first shade. 
Two broad ribbons of the deeper tint, edged 
with a lighter ruffle, pass from the side trim- 
things, and are tied in the back of the skirt, 
forming a pouf. The Pompadour waist and 
short tablier edged with white lace are of the 
deeper tint, as is also the upper part of the flow- 
ing sleeve. The lower part of the sleeve is also 
of the lighter silk, and is trimmed with a band 
and bow of the deeper shade. Straw-colored 
gloves. Gold necklace, medallion, and ear-rings. 
Hair bow of the lighter shade of lilac. 
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(Continued from No. 81, page 518.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Tas Lovers or Arpgx,” “Lany Avun- 
LEY’s SroreEt,” ETO. 








CHAPTER XIX.—( Continued.) 
RICHARD REDMAYNE'S RETGRN. 


He lost no time. Up to London as fast as an 
express train could carry him, from one railway 
station to another in a rapid bansom, at London 
Bridge terminus just in time to catch the train 
for Tunbridge, from Tunbridge homeward in a 
fly. He could scarcely sit quietly in the vehicle, 
as the familiar hedge-rows went by him, so eager 
was he to arrive at the end of his journey. ‘‘I 
could walk faster than this,” he said to himself; 
and this impatience so grew upon him at last 
that he called to the driver to stop, got out hur- 
riedly, and paid and dismissed him within a mile 
of Brierwood. 

He felt freer when he stood alone amidst the 
still evening landscape. It was sunset—a sun- 
set in early summer after a cloudless day. ‘The 
western sky was like a sea of gold, and over all 
the heaven there was a pale tinge of rose-color. 
There were woods near at hand, and even in his 
feverish haste Richard Redmayne stopped for a 
minute or so to listen to the song of a nightin- 
gale—a new sound to him after those musicless 
forests yonder, with only the sharp ringing note 
of the bell-bird, or the mocking tones of the laugh- 
ing jackass. ‘There was nota shorn elm in the 
hedge-row that he did not recognize. How fa- 
miliar, how sweet the scene was! If he had come 
across that waste of waters only for this, his voy- 
age would hardly have seemed profitless. The 
landscape moved him as if it had been a living 
soul—a human creature he had fondly loved. 

But it was not for this he had returned ; it was 
for Grace’s sake, and for hers only. On every 
other account it would have suited him better to 
remain yonder, and set his new estate going. 
His homesickness had been only a yearning to 
see that one beloved face, to feel the gentle touch 
of that one dear hand. 

A quarter of an hour’s rapid walking brought 
him in front of the old house. There it stood, 
stout and substantial as when he left it, a good! 
homestead, untouched by wind or weather, with 
the sturdy air of hale old age. The garden was 
all abloom with flowers; there were flower pots 
on the window-sills — bow-pots, his mother had 
called them—and the upper casements stood 
open. He looked up at the windows of his 
daughter's room, half hoping to catch a glimpse 
of her bright head above the geraniams and mign- 
onette; but he could see nothing. Every thing 
about the house looked orderly and prosperous ; 
he heard the geese screaming and the turkeys 
gobbling in the farm-yard, and that deep lowing 
of cows which has always something awful in it. 
All things were very fair in the golden evening 
light. If there were trouble in store for him, 
the outward aspect of his home gave him no hint 
of that trouble. 

At the last moment, with his hand upon the 
bell, he changed his mind. He had given them 
no notice of his return by letter. He would go 
round to the back, slip in quietly through the 
garden, and take them all by surprise. 

And Grace? He could fancy her shriek of 
joy, her wild rush into his outspread arms. The 
picture was in his mind as he went round by a 
narrow strip of orchard into the garden behind 
the house. It had never entered into his 
thoughts that there could be any thing amiss. 

All was very still; the day’s work was over; 
it was the one delicious hour of breathing-time 
before supper—the hour in which even Aunt 
Hannah's tongue was wont to be at rest, while 


- 
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she sat with folded hands and slumbered—an 
hour in which the fumes of Uncle James's pipe 
ascended like incense burned before the shrine 
of the goddess Hestia. 
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The parlor window was wide open; he went’ 


up to it softly over the close-cut grass, and look- 
edin. Yes, his brother and sister-in-law sat in 
the very attitudes he had fancied: James Red- 
mayne, smoking with a solemn face, his legs 
stretched on a chair, and a huge silk handker- 
chief spread over his knees. He looked older 
and a shade more care-worn, the wanderer 
thought. Aunt Hannah slept in her stiff-backed 
wooden arm-chair by the empty hearth, and on 
her face too there were signs of care. 

‘<Tf I hadn't seen the grass as I came along, 
I should have thought from Jim's face there was 
a bad look-out for the hay,” Richard Redmayne 
said to himself. 

But where was Grace? 

In her own room, perhaps, making some bit 
of finery for her next Sunday's adornment, or 
reading a novel in the best parlor, or in the gar- 
den. He glanced behind him, but could see no 
light drese flitting by the distant flower borders, 
or between the gray old trunks of the apple- 


trees. 

It. chilled him a little. The delay would be 
but a few moments, doubtless. She was some- 
where near at hand, and would fly to him like a 
mad thing at the sound of his voice; but he had 
so languished to see her that the briefest delay 
was a kind of disappointment. 

‘* Jim,” he said, gently, not wishing to awaken 
Aunt Hannah too suddenly from her slumbers. 

James Redmayne let his long church-warden 
pipe slip through his fingers. 

‘‘ My God!” he cried, ‘‘is it a ghost?” 

‘¢ A very substantial one, old fellow—thirteen 
stone in the saddle. It’s your affectionate broth- 
er Richard in the flesh, and sharp-set enough to 
enjoy an honest English supper presently.” 

He stepped lightly across the low window-seat 
into the room. 

‘Where's Gracey ?” 

Dusk as it was, he saw the white change on 
his brother’s face, the awful look which Hannah 
Redmayne turned upon him as she opened her 
eyes and beheld him standing there. 

‘* Where's my daughter ?” he cried, sharply. 

The dead silence that followed turned his 
heart to stone. Those two scared faces, the 
white dumb lips of his brother, and the silence 
were enough. 

‘*Ts she dead ?” he asked, in a low, hoarse 
voice; ‘‘is she dead? Speak out, can’t you, 
and have done with it!” 

Aunt Hannah was the first to find courage to 


‘“She is not dead, Richard—at least we have 
no cause to think so. She may be well and 
happy, for any thing we know. But, oh, dear 
dear, dear! didn’t you get James’s letter, telling 
you every thing, with a copy of the letter she 
wrote to me when she went away ?” 

‘* When she went away!” repeated the father, 
sternly; ‘‘when she went away! I thought I 
left her in your care, Hannah Redmayne?” 

‘©And God knows I took good care of her, 
Richard. But could I help it, if she had the 
heart to deceive me—to steal away one dark 
morning, without leaving a trace of where she 
was gone? But you must have got the letter, 
surely ?” 

‘¢T got no letter after the one about the hop- 
ping. I was out of the way of letters; and I 
thought my daughter was safe with you. Do 

ou think I would have left her, woman, if I 
hadn't thought that ?” 

He dropped heavily into a chair, and sat look- 
ing at them with an awful face. He who had 
been all life and eagerness five minutes ago seem- 
ed changed into a man of stone. 

‘* What has become of my child ?” he said, in 
the same stern, accusing tone. ‘‘ Begin at the 
beginning. She is not dead; but she is gone. 
When did she go, and how ?” 

“*On the 11th of last November, secretly, steal- 
ing away one morning at seven o'clock, when we 
were all busy. But her letter will tell you the 
most. We know s0 little.” 

Mrs. James went to a side-table where there 
was a huge mahogany desk, which she unlocked, 
and from which she took Grace’s poor little let- 
ter. It had been read and re-read many times. 
The folds of the paper were almost worn through. 
Richard Redmayne read it aloud twice over, rap- 
idly the first time, then very slowly. 

** Well!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ a runaway marriage; 
there’s not so much harm in that. ‘I shall write 
to my father by the next mail to beg his forgive- 
ness.’ I missed her letter, poor child, along with 
my Other letters. But why should the marriage 
be secret? and who the devil did she run away 
with ?” 

‘*'There was only one person ever suspected— 
a Mr. Walgry. She says in her letter that she 
was going to marry a gentleman, and he is the 
only gentleman she knew.” 

‘*How did she come to know him ?” 

‘* He came here to lodge last summer. Mr. 
Wort recommended him.” 

‘*Came here to lodge!” roared Richard Red- 
mayne. ‘‘Who gave you leave to turn Brier- 
wood into a lodging-house ?” 

‘*¥t was to oblige Mr. Wort, and to make a 
twenty-pound note to help youon, Richard. He 
was @ perfect gentleman.” 

. you!” cried the farmer, with a tremen- 
dous oath. ‘‘ A perfect gentleman; and he stole 
my daughter! A perfect gentleman; and he has 
ruined my daughter !” 

Mrs. James pointed to the letter. 

‘‘She was going away to be married,” she fal- 
tered. — 

‘*Going away to be married! = As if every one 
didn't know that old story! Is there any thing 
easier than for a villain to promise that? And 
my darling, that was little more than a child. 





and knew no more than a child! Keep out of 
my way, woman!” cried Rick Kedmayue, rising 
suddenly, with his hands and arms twitching con- 
vulsively. ‘‘ Keep out of my way, for I feel as 
if I could murder you!” 

Hannah went down on her knees before him. 
She was not a woman to be easily moved, but 
she had a heart. 

‘*If I had act or part in this trouble, Rick,” 
she said, piteously, ‘‘ may God and you forgive 
me! He knows I tried to do my duty, and that I 
loved that poor child truly. As I have a soul to 
be saved, I did every thing for the best. I trust- 
ed Grace.” 

‘“ Yes, and brought a stranger into her home, 
and trusted him.” 

‘*T had John Wort’s word for his character.” 

‘* And to please John Wort you made Brier- 
wood a lodging-house, and brought about my 
daughter's ruin.” 

‘“Why should you look at it on the darkest 
side, Richard?” asked Mrs. James, who for her 
own part had never since Grace's flight taken 
any but the darkest view of the subject. But to 
console this grief-stricken man she was ready to 
affect a hopefulness she had never felt. 

‘Has she written to you since she went 
away?” 

** No.” 

‘* Tf she had been honorably married, and hap- 
py, do you think she would have been silent ?” 

There was no answer to that question. 

‘“'Was she so ungrateful, so wanting in affec- 
tion, that she could turn her back upon her home, 
leave her own flesh and blood to think her false 
and heartless, to blush for her, perhaps, and never 
write a line to tell them whether she was dead 
or alive?” 

‘*She may have written to you, Richard.” __ 

‘‘She may. O my God! what a fool I was 
to be so careless about getting my letters! I 
never thought of trouble. I was coming home 
to my daughter, coming home to find—this !” 

He looked round the room, with utter despair 
in his eyes, with the look which a man might 
give who stood among the ashes of his home. 
What would the burning of Brierwood, the loss 
of every sixpence whereof he stood possessed, 
have been to him, compared with the loss of his 
child ? 

‘< And it was for this I worked,” he muttered, 
pare his arm across his forehead with a half- 

wildered air; ‘‘ it was for this fortune favored 
me!” Then, after a pause, he said, suddenly, 
‘* You did something, I suppose; you took some 
means to find out what had become of her? You 
didn’t sit down to eat and drink and sleep, while 
she was a wanderer and an outcast ?” 

‘“ We did every thing, Richard,” replied Mrs. 
James—her husband stood by, speechless, staring 
at his brother with dumb compassion. ‘‘Jobn 
Wort would tell us nothing about Mr. Walgry ; 
but he was very sorry for what had happened, 
and he went up to town to see Mr. Walgry, and 
taxed him with having tempted Grace away, and 
Mr. Walgry denied it. He knew nothing about 
her. He had never seen her since he left this 
house, he declared.” 

‘*Lying would come easy to the man who 
could tempt that child away. Was there no one 
else you suspected ?” 

‘* No one else.” 

And then, little by little, Hannah Redmayne 
told the whole story of Hubert Walgrave’s resi- 
dence at Brierwood. He had been attentive to 
Grace, it is true; but no more attentive than any 
man might be who happened to find himself in 
daily association with a very pretty girl, From 
first to last he had shown himself a gentleman. 
Mrs. Redmayne was emphatic upon that point. 
Then came the reluctant admission that Grace 
had drooped after his departure, and no one had 
thought of putting the two facts together. And 
then the story of the locket. 

Richard Redmayne sat like a statue, with a 
dark frown upon his face, but no farther expres- 
sion of his anger, while Aunt Hannah rambled on 
helplessly. His heart was on fire with resent- 
ment against these kindred of his who had suf- 
fered his darling to be lost. In his mind it was 
a certain thing that they could have saved her, 
that she had perished by reason of their careless- 
ness. But he said very little. Such a grief as 
his is apt to be dumb, and as yet there was a 
kind of numbness about his feelings that dulled 
the sense of grief. The news had stunned him. 

When Aunt Hannah had said all she could 
say, with no interruption save a few words mum- 
bled now and then feebly by Uncle James, Rich- 
ard Redmayne rose abruptly and put on his hat. 

“You're not going out to-night, Richard ?” 
exclaimed his sister-in-law, glancing at the clock. 
It was half past nine—a late hour according to 
Brierwood habits. 

‘*T am going to John Wort. I am going to 
call him to account for this business.” 

‘*Don't be hard upon him, Rick,” Mrs. James 
pleaded. ‘‘ He did every thing for the best.” 

‘‘Hard upon him! Between you, vou have 
let my daughter go to her ruin. Do vou think 
there can be much softness in me for any one of 
you? Hard upon him—hard upon the man who 
sent a scoundrel into my house with a false char- 
acter! I wish to God the days were not over 
when men shot each other down like dogs for a 
smaller injury.” 

‘*He’s an old man, Richard, and has been a 
good friend to you. Remember that.” 

‘I'll remember my daughter. Youn’ve no call 
to look so scared, woman. I shall keep my hands 
off him. Nothing I could do to him would be 
any good to her. I want to find my daughter. 
Do you think any shame that has fallen upon 
her will lessen my love? I want to find her, 
that’s all, to take her away with me to the other 
end of the world. Once let me hold her in my 
arms, I’ll answer for the rest. There doesn't 
live upon this earth the man who could divide 
us: no, not if he was her husband. * 
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' He went out into the calm summer nicht, all 
the stars shining down upon him from the vault 
above, not with the fiery lustre of those planets 
which he had watched of late, but with a milder, 
holier beam, that touched his heart like a mem- 
ory of the past. Oh, dear familiar garden, where 
he had been so happy with the child of his love! 
the dumb, inanimate things cried out to him like 
living voices. The home look of the place struck 
him with a sharper anguish than he had suffered 
yet. Every thing was unchanged—and she was 
gone! He passed quickly through the garden, 
steeling himself against this anguish, out at the 
wicket gate, through the fragrant meadow, and 
on by that foot-path along which Grace had gone 
to her doom. 

Kingsbury was awake yet. It was ten o'clock 
when Richard Redmayne crossed the common, 
after half an hour’s sharp walking; but the lights 
still trembled feebly in the general shop, and the 
three public-houses, which made a kind of fiery 
triangle, a terrestrial constellation on the village 
green, were still in the full flush of trade. 

How strange all things seemed to the wander- 
er, and yet how familiar! Had he been away 
half a century, or only a week? What a stag- 
nant world it was compared to that he had lived 
in of late! It seemed as if the same village idlers 
were gossiping at the open door of the Coach and 
Horses; the same clumsy figure leaning against 
the door-post, pipe in mouth; the same carrier's 
horse drinking at the trough. 

He passed them by, with a sense of seeing 
them dimly, as in a dream; yet even with this 
dream-like feeling there was blended the thought 
of how he should have come upon this same spot, 
these same people, had all been well with him, 
their noisy welcome, their eager interest in him 
as an adventurer and a hero. He could see the 
picture of himself amidst a circle of ‘curious 
friendly faces, telling the story of his travels. 

He passed them by unnoticed, and walked 
straight on to the green palings before Mr. 
Wort’s trim dwelling—one of the neatest habi- 
tations in Kingsbury—a square box of a house, 
with dazzling green blinds, and a little flight of 
dazzling stone steps leading up to a great brass 
plate, so large as almost to extinguish the door 
that sustained it. 

The land-steward was a bachelor, and through- 
out the period of his mature manhood had sat on 
one chair, on one side of his hearth, so that he 
had worn a shabby patch in the carpet at that 

rticular spot ; and as Mr. Wort never, or hard- 
y ever, received visitors, all the other chairs had 
spent their lifetime ranged with their backs 
against the walls of the small square parlor, and 
had the air of being immovable, and not intend- 
ed for mankind to sit upon. That one side of 
the parlor hearth, and a corner of the mantel- 
piece whereon to put his pipe, and a little iron 
bedstead to sleep upon up stairs, comprised Mr. 
Wort's occupation of his own house. He took 
his meals in the kitchen: it saved messing in the 
parlor, his housekeeper told him—there being a 
notion current in Kingsbury that a parlor was an 
apartment too sacred for the vulgar uses of hu- 
manity. Perhaps Mr. Wort in his inmost heart 
rather preferred the kitchen to the parlor, with 
its bright Kidderminster carpet, and glass chan- 
deliers on the mantel-piece. For his actual work 
he had a little shed of an office, built out at the 
side of his house, where he paid wages, and 
wrote letters on a battered old ink-stained desk. 

There was a light in the window of this office; 
so Mr. Redmayne went straight to the narrow 
half-glass door, turned the handle, and went in. 

John Wort was looking over a bundle of pa- 
pers by the light of his office lamp, frowning 
meditatively as he did his work. He looked up 
suddenly on the opening of the door, and at sight 
of Richard Redmayne started as if he had seen 
a ghost. 

‘* Rick!” he cried. 
were in Australia!” 

‘* Did you think that I was going to stay there 
forever?” the farmer asked, grimly. ‘‘I s 
pose you did, or you would hardly have turned 
go-between, and sent a villain into my house to 
ruin my daughter.” 

The steward hounded off his stool, crimson to 
the roots of his iron-gray hair. 

‘* If any man upon earth but you said as much 
as that to me, Richard Redmayne, I’d knock 
him down.” 

‘I want to know who this man is—by what 
right you put him into my house,” the other 
went on, without the faintest notice of Mr. 
Wort’s remonstrance. 

‘*The man I introduced to your family is a 
gentleman. I had no reason to suppose that any 
harm would come of the introduction, nor have 
you any right to say that harm has come of it. 
He denies act or part in your daughter's disap- 
pearance, and I can see no evidence against him. 
He had been away from Brierwood two months 
and more when she left her home. There is 
nothing to connect him with the event.” 

‘Who is he? Tell me that!” cried Richard 
Redmayne, with his back against the office door, 
as if he would have barred the steward’s egress 
until he had heard what he wanted to hear. 

‘*T shall tell you no more than you know al- 
ready. I took the trouble to go up to town and 
see him about this business; taxed him with 
being concerned in your daughter's disappear- 
ance—in plain words, with being the man she 
went away to marry—and he denied it as plain- 
ly. I won't have him bothered any more about 
it. I’m very sorry for vou, Richard Redmayne; 
and, upon my soul, I believe I loved your daugh- 
ter Grace as well as if she had been a child of 
my own; but I won't be the means of bringing 
about any mischief between you two.” 

‘You mean that you won't tell me where to 
find him ?” 

‘* Certainly not. He has been taxed with the 
crime, and denies it. What more could you do 
than have done ?” 


‘“Why, I thought you 
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Richard Redmayne smiled—a smile that made 
the steward shiver. 

‘‘What do you think a father should do whose 
child has been stolen from him like that?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Never mind what I could do. Tell 
me who he is and where I am to find him—that’s 
all I want from you, John Wort.” 

‘If you questioned me till doomsday you'd 
get no more out of me than I’ve said already. 
‘The man is a gentleman—I can’t believe him 
capable of playing the villain. What evidence 
is there against him? Why fix upon him in 
this savage way? Why must he needs be your 
daughter's only admirer? She was the prettiest 
girl for twenty miles round Kingsbury, and may 
have had half a dozen sweethearts.” 

‘¢ She was as pure as achild!” cried the farmer. 

‘< Granted ; bat she may have listened to some 
gentleman lover, for all that, and may have been 
tempted away by a promise of marriage. The 
man may have kept his word. She may be a 
happy married woman, for any thing we know 
to the contrary.” 

‘*’That’s not likely,” said Richard Redmayne, 
with a groan. ‘‘She wouldn’t have kept aloof 
from those that loved her—if—if she wasn’t 
ashamed to face them. But I won't stop to 
bandy words about my girl. Let me find her 
when and where I may, she can’t have sunk so 
low but she'll be high enough to reach her fa- 
ther’s heart; yet it’s hard to think of such a 
flower trampled upon. Good-night, John Wort. 
I've counted you a friend for the last twenty 
years, and to-night you have taught me the value 
of friendship. By ——, man, if it wasn’t for 
your gray hairs, I’d wring the answers I want 
out of you as if you were a wet rag! And vou 
fancy you'll prevent my finding that villain? 
Why, if London was twenty times bigger than 
it is, I’d hunt him down; or if he had turned 
his back on London, and gone to the other end 
of the earth, I’d find him out. Be sure of that, 
John Wort; and when I do find him, you'll hear 
of it.” 

He left the office as abruptly as he had entered 
it. The steward stood by his desk fumbling 
nervously with his papers, his eyes downcast, his 
aspect conscience-stricken. The criminal him- 
self would have faced the situation boldly enough, 
no doubt; but this innocent accessory before the 
fact drooped under the burden of another man’s 
evil-doing. He had loved Grace Redmayne, and 
had a wawn regard for Grace's father. But he 
held it a duty to shield Hubert Walgrave—if he 
were indeed the offender; and who could be 
sure that he was until Grace's own lips denounced 
him? At present there was so little evidence 
against him, and he had denied any knowledge 
of her flight. John Wort was strong upon this 
point; although, as a man of the world, he at- 
tached no great value to the denial. 

‘‘If a man had committed a murder, he'd 
hardly tell any one for the asking where he'd 
hidden the knife,” the steward had remarked to 
his housekeeper and confidential adviser, an an- 
cient dame much tormented by rheumatism, and 
attached to him by the bonds of cousinship and 
long service. 

‘A pretty kettle of fish! And all brought 
about by doing that young man a kindness,” he 
muttered by-and-by, as he sat with his papers 
before him, trying to bring back his mind to that 
calm level of business-like meditation from which 
Richard Redmayne had disturbed him. ‘‘ But 
he comes of a bad stock, and I ought to have 
known that no good could ever arise out of any 
dealings with that lot. He seemed so different 
from his father, though; such a steady, studious 
kind of fellow. I had every reason to suppose 
he might be trusted.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
‘SWHAT 18 IT THAT YOU WOULD IMPART TO ME?” 


WHeEn the passage of time had familiarized 
Richard Redmayne with the fact of his loss, when 
he had grown a little more accustomed to the 
aspect of Brierwood without Grace—and at best 
it seemed to him like a house in which a corpse 
was lying—he was able to sum up the few facts 
that much questioning had elicited from Mrs. 
James. 

The uttermost that she could tell him came to 
very little. She had fancied herself watchful and 
careful enough of her niece’s honor, and had seen 
no ground for suspicion of the stranger's integrity. 

‘*¥ don’t think for the first three weeks I ever 
had my eyes off Grace while he was in the house,”’ 
she said, defending herself against her brother-in- 
law's charge of neglect, ‘‘for fear he should be 
turning her head with foolish compliments, or 
any thing of that kind.” 

‘¢ For the first three weeks!” echoed Richard 
Redmayne, bitterly; ‘‘ and after that I suppose 
you shut your eyes and ears, and let him say 
what he pleased to her.” 

‘‘T mayn’t have watched them quite so close, 
Richard. I knew Grace was a good girl, and 
he seemed a perfect gentleman: fifteen years 
older than her, too, if he was an hour; and 
wrapped up in his books.” 

And then Hannah Redmayne told the story of 
that vanished summer-time as it had seemed to 
her unpoetic mind—a bald bare outline of com- 
monplace facts, which evoked no image in the 
brain of the listener. There had been a picnic, 
and Mr. Walgry had been attentive to Grace, 
but not remarkably attentive. She had fainted, 
and he had been sorry, and very kind. And 
shortly after leaving Brierwood he had sent her 
a handsome gold locket as an acknowledgment 
of her aunt’s attention to him. That was all: 
let Richard Redmayne make out of it what he 
might. : 

He could make very little of it: only that his 
daughter was gone from him, and that this was 
the only man who had come athwart her pathway. 

Investigation showed him that the means his 


brother and his brother's wife had taken to find 
the missing girl were of the slightest. James 
had gone up to London, and had consulted an 
old school-fellow, a solicitor in a very obscure 
way of business, who had sent him to a private- 
inquiry office. The chief of the private-inquiry 
office had said ‘‘ advertise,” and had opened an 
eager paw for fands with which to pay for adver- 
tisements; but this James Redmayne had posi- 
tively refused to do. He didn’t want the whole 
county of Kent to know that his niece had gone 
astray. The private inquirer had suggested that 
his advertisement might be so worded as to be 
intelligible only to the niece herself; but James 
was inflexible. To advertise was to publish the 
family dishonor—if dishonor it were. 

‘* No,” he said, doggedly; ‘‘if you can’t find 
Gracey without putting her in the papers, I'll 
wait till her father comes home. He'll find her 
fast enough, I'll warrant.” 

Simple-hearted James had an inordinate faith 
in his brother Rick. Whatever mortal man 
could do, Rick could do; and the service of pro- 
fessional private inquirers would be as nothing 
compared with the untutored intelligence of Rich- 
ard Redmayne. 

The first thing Richard did was to advertise 
in the Zimes, two other London daily papers, 
and the two local weeklies : 

**Grace.—Your father is at home. 
or write. Love, welcome, pardon.” 

The advertisement appeared day after day, 
week after week, month after month. People 
speculated about it, became familiar with the 
sight of it, and at last came to regard it as a 
standing portion of their journal, like the printer's 
name and address at the foot of the last column. 

And while they speculated and wondered, and 
anon grew indifferent, Richard Redmayne paced 
the streets of London in the long summer days, 
and far into the dismal autumn, looking for his 
daughter and his daughter's seducer. ~ 

He did not even know the name of the man 
he wanted to find. Hannah Redmayne had 
never called her lodger any thing but Mr. Wal- 
gry, and it was as Mr. Walgry she described him 
to her brother-in-law. When asked to write the 
name, she made several wild attempts, and in 
every one of them lost herself in a labyrinth of 
consonants. She could have as easily written 
the titles of John Milton’s prose works. 

‘* How should I know how to spell his name?” 
she exclaimed at last, feeling that those various 
combinations of consonants hardly looked feasi- 
ble. ‘‘I never saw it wrote any where, and I 
never was much of a hand at writing. I can 
keep my dairy accounts with any one, and keep 
"em correct to a sixpence; but it ain't likely I 
should be able to write a name as I’ve never 
seen. I know he was called Walgry, and that’s 
all I do know about it.” 

It was fora man called Walgry, therefore, that 
Richard Redmayne made his search—a hunter 
not gifted with those attributes most needed for 
the following an obscure trail and the tracking 
down of a foe, but with an indomitable resolu- 
tion, and a firm belief in his own power to dis- 
cover the man who had wronged him. 

He looked for a man called Walgry, ignorant 
of almost every particular of the man's existence, 
assisted only by the faintest word-picture of the 
being whom he sought: and behold! even the 
man called Walgrave had vanished off the face of 
the earth, so far as the name is the man, and had 
given place to H. W. Harcross, Q.C., of Mas- 
todon Crescent, Grosvenor Place; an elliptic arc 
of monster newly built mansions a little more 
florid in their architectural embellishment than 
the mansions of Acropolis Square, but cast more 
or less in the same mould. Hubert Walgrave 
was gone, and there remained only this H. W. 
Harcross, popularly known as the man who had 
married old Vallory’s daughter. The time had 
yet to come in which the barrister should muke 
a reputation strong enough to outweigh his wife's 
fortune. 

There is no need to dwell upon those dreary 
days, and the heart-break that came with them. 
The strong man, who had returned from his 
two years’ exile full of pride and triumph, was 
not broken yet—was, indeed, of a stuff not easily 
crushed; but there were gray streaks in the yeo- 
man’s dark brown hair, deeply cut lines about 
the bright gray eyes, a look of settled weariness 
in his face, as of one who has hoped against hope 
ae the faculty of hoping has been worn out of 

m. 

He had not been content with that advertise- 
ment in the London and Kentish papers, but he 
had advertised in Galignani and other foreign 
journals. His appeal had been published so 
widely that it seemed hardly possible it could 
have escaped Grace’s notice—and could she see 
it and resist his prayer ? 

He had written to Nicholas Spettigue by the 
first mail that left England after his return, en- 
treating his late partner to hunt up any letters 
that might have arrived for him before or after 
ee bale the colony; and Mr. Spettigue had 
made all necessary inquiries, and had duly for- 
warded him James Redmayne’s labored aointle 
containing the tidin~s of Grace's flight: but no 
other letter—not that promised letter which the 
girl herself was to have written to her father. 

(To BE OONTINUED.] 


Return 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Submission of the Peers.—The Menace to “the 
Land."—Hereditary Story-telling. 

Po [ THOUGHT to pass away before,” as the 

Queen of the May says in Tennyson's ballad, 
and to be by this time far from Lakeland, and at 
my post in town; but ‘‘one must stop some- 
where,” as Charles Lamb observed, speaking 
of honesty, when he kept the sucking pig that 
was directed to his friend and ate it himself, and 
I am stopping here at Windermere still. Of 
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course vour Own Correspondent is not idle. 
Every morning I study the philosopher Bias— 
playing at bowls on a green that has paradise on 
all sides of it; and in the afternoon I go forth 
upon the lake to gather water-lilies to set forth 
the dinner-table. I was engaged in that em- 
ployment yesterday, exploring a reed-bordered 
little river, across which the dragon-flies shot 
‘*like golden boats on a sunny sea,” and haunt- 
ed by one solitary sea-gull (he has mistaken the 
lake for the ocean, and can’t make out how none 
of us are taken ill upon it), when I heard the 
post-horn blowing, blowing, blowing, and the 
echoes going, going, going it among the pur- 
ple hills, just as the Bugle Song of our ta - 
reate describes them, and presently the silver 
splash of oar-blades, rowing, rowing, rowing. 
Some good creature had brought me out the 
newspaper with the great news in it that the 
hereditary Chamber had ‘‘given in” upon the 
ballot question, and passed the bill (though they 
had sworn they wouldn’t) just as it came up from 
the Commons, with one exception. They have 
limited its action to eight years—a proviso that 
is not of much consequence in any case (for ret- 
rograde legislation is impossible in this country, 
though we are so slow to advance), and which 
will probably be given up like their other amend- 
ments. I told you some three months ago that 
our people were resolute, whether for good or 
ill, to have secret voting in reality, not hampered 
by restrictions that would render it nugatory ; 
and the House of Lords have at last perceived 
this, and eaten the big words which they uttered 
but a fortnight ago. This conduct can scarcely 
recommend itself to those who rely upon that 
august assembly ‘‘to make a stand against the 
waves of democracy ;” but the fact is that it has 
a very fine sense of self-preservation, and it has 
acted on it. Another source of danger has 
now arisen to this (in my opinion) doomed por- 
tion of our constitution in the growing propor- 
tions of the agricultural strike. Punch, which, 
after Jerrold’s death, abjured its liberal opinions, 
and has ever since grown more and more devoted 
to the “‘ gentlemanly interest,” had a cartoon the 
other day in which a peer of the realm, a farm- 
er, a starved laborer, and a professional agitator 
were the four dramatis persona. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think, farmer,” says the peer, ‘‘that we can 
settle our little disagreement with poor Giles 
here without that fellow's interference?” But 
the fact is that neither landlord nor farmer would 
have given themselves any trouble about poor 
Giles had it not been, I don’t say for the agitator 
—for the agitator is not from without at all—but 
for the strike. (Canon Girdlestone, by-the-bye, 
has described in Macmillan this month the hope- 
less poverty and wretchedness of the agricultural 
poor from personal observation in his own par- 
ish, and the facts he narrates may well evoke a 
blush on England’s cheek.) Now the farmer says 
he can afford to pay no more; so any increase 
of wages (and they are rising, I am glad to say, 
even in Dorsetshire and Devonshire) must needs 
come out of the pockets of the landlords; and 
the landlords, speaking generally, are the House 
of Peers. In this affair they have not, as in sim- 
ilar cases, the conservative cotton lords at their 
back ; not, indeed, that these have any particu- 
lar regard for the agricultural laborer, whose 
wages do not concern them, but because they 
are secretly pleased to see compulsory legislation 
threaten a body who were willing enough to leg- 
islate for mechanics and factory girls to their own 
(the mill owners’) particular inconvenience. So 
here again the peers are standing, and without 
support from their most powerful allies, in an at- 
titude of selfish opposition to the cry of the poor. 

The news of the Lords’ submission set my com- 
panion — who is Lakeland-born—and myself 
talking of the hereditary question generally, ap- 
ropos of which he told me a charming story of 
Harriet Martineau. 

When writing the ‘‘ Crofton Boys” she fell 
ill (it was the beginning of that illness of which 
mesmerism cured her, as she says, and which 
was more debated at the time than any com- 
plaint—except, perhaps, possession by devila— 
ever has been), and, in consequence, her charm- 
ing child’s story remaihed unfinished. A small 
school-boy, ‘‘ cheated of his hours of play” by 
the perusal of the first portion of it, wrote her 
the following letter : 

“Drax Miss Magtingav,—I am sorry to hear that 
you are so unwell. I hope sincerely that you may re- 
cath pat if not, I do trust that one of your family 


h the tale of the ‘Crofton Boys,’ in the be- 
ginning of which I am immensely in » 


Of course this idea amused the good-natured 
authoress very much. But why, when one comes 
to think of it, should the art of legislating run 
more ‘'in the family” than that of writing story- 
books? The fact is, there is nothing in the way 
of argument to support the principle of a hered- 
itary Chamber, but only the cuckoo cry that ‘‘it 
works well.” The fact is, as you may see by 
the very small number of noble lords who ever 
trouble themselves to appear in the House, it 
works very little; and when it does work, as 
under the present circumstances, it has, like a 
bad seamstress, to rip it up again. 

This apology for a bad system—‘‘it works 
well”—was a favorite one with the great Duke 
of Wellington, of whom I lately heard a charac- 
teristic anecdote from a friend of the late Lord 
Clarendon. The latter was a member of the 
Palmerston ministry at the time when it was de- 
cided to give up to the French nation the body 
of Napoleon. This decision having been arrived 
at, it was considered only courteous to inform 
the Great Duke, though a political opponent, of 
what was about to be done with his ancient foe. 
Word was accordingly sent to him that Lord 
Clarendon (then, I think, Foreign Minister) re- 
quested an interview. An answer came forth- 
with from Apsley House to say that ‘‘F. M. 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington was waiting 
to receive his visitor.” On Clarendon’s arrival 
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he was ushered into a large apartinent contain- 
ing absolutely nothing but a couple of chairs, 
‘This was the duke's hall of audience, furnished 
in that meagre manner ially to abbreviate 
interviews. Clarendon told his news, and the 
duke sat silent. ‘‘I hope what we have done 
has your grace’s approbation. We thought it 
only a graceful act toward the French nation, with 
whom we are now on the best of terms, and one 
likely to cement our alliance.” ‘Did you ?” 
said the duke; ‘‘I hope you will not find yoar- 
selves disappointed. It is my opinion that what 
you are about to do will only make them think 
that we are afraid of them ; and, to use a phrase 
of my lamented friend the late Duke of Rich- 
soni. I don’t care ‘two twopenny damns’ if 
they do!” This may be relied on as a fact, and 
shows how simply and naturally the opinions of 
great statesmen are expressed, whatever fine 
words may be attributed to them in Parliament- 
ary Blue-Books. 

Of the undesirability of using too fine words 
there was an example in the Windermere Hotel 
coffee-room the other day which may amuse you. 
Says one cockney (who is about to ‘‘do the 
lakes”) to another cockney (who has just done 
them), ‘‘ Which do vou think is the most beau- 
tiful, Keswick Lake or Derwentwater ?” ‘Why, 
my dear Sir, they are synanimous.” ‘‘I know 
that,” returned the first, ‘‘ but which do you con- 
sider is the most synanimous of the two ?” 

This is a dreadful anecdote to intrude upon 
the hallowed ground of Lakeland, but some- 
times things do occur here, even among the 
aborigines themselves, of a very unsentimental 
kind. For example, they are much given to 
drink. I overtook a Westmoreland individual 
Jast evening in the most beantiful part of Lang- 
dale who was walking unsteadily and muttering to 
himself. ‘‘ He is probably,” thought I, ‘‘ quoting 
Wordsworth.” But he wasn’t. This is what 
he said, in a tone of remonstrance, addressed, 
as I suppose, to his constitution: ‘‘ Three-and- 
sixpence gone, and not fuddled yet !” 

R. Kemsve, of London. 





SKETCHES AT NAPLES. 
See illustrations on page 548. 


‘* TT was not fair for me,” says the artist to 
whose pencil these sketches are due, ‘‘ to 

pass a judgment on Naples during my late visit, 

when it was under a dark cloud, but I could not 

help continually regretting Rome. I missed first 

of all what little leaven of contadino costume still 

lingers there. I missed, too, the grand old fa- 

cadesof the churches, and the brilliant color and 

fretted surface of their travertine. Even the 

goats struck me as being an inferior set of ani- 

mals, wemting the big horns, the shaggy coats of 

their Roman cousins, and having their tails set 
on in a much more ridiculous way. Theh the 
quiet of Rome, they say it is passing away ; but, 

oh, it is a still and sheltered nook compared with 
Naples! The noise of this place; the shrieking 
of the people; the importunities of the rascally 
cabmen; the cracking of their villainous whips! 

Napels is a babel, a pandemonium, compared 
with Rome. Every trade under the sun is really 
carried on under the sun in Naples—in the open 
streets. ‘lile-making, macaroni-making, horse- 
breaking, chair-making, hair-dressing, boot- 
making, every shop-keeper, in fact, turns out of 

his shop and prefers the gutter. Then the fish- 
ermen, and the fishermen’s wives net-making, or 
hair-combing, or cooking, and the fishermen’s 
urchins, sometimes naked as they were born— 
what a medley they make among their nets and 
their boats! It’s too crowded, in fact ; vou feel 
that there really is not air enough for all. And 
even the bay does not compensate for the horrors 
of the shore. And yet how lovely the bay is! 
I disagree with the Irishman who said he had 
seen the Bay of Naples and the Bay of Bais, and 
neither of them came up to the Bay of Dobdlin / 
Just look at the view from my window, the big, 
brown Castello del’ Ovo in the foreground. Then 
the blue sea, and the blue line of hills that rise 
above Castellamare and Sorrento. In the mid- 
dle of the waves look at the jagged outline of 

little azure Capri, and then lean out, and to the 
left there is that tremendous bugbear, Vesuvius 
—but enough of him. Let us take cab and 
drive right away in the opposite direction to 
Baie. Where is Pietro Rocca, the trusty guide, 

recommended by Bedeker? ‘I am Pietro Roc- 
ca,’ said a tall figure. ‘Then on thee, Peter, do 
we found our hopes. Meunt the box, O twice- 
called ‘Rock,’ and lead on. Ah, this little 
pause has sufficed for the disappointed vagabonds 
to catch us up. ‘ Buy a rare bronze,’ says one, 
‘found at Bais ;’ ‘ Buy this rich intaglio,’ says 
another. ‘ Drive on,’ we shoat, ‘they were all 
made at Naples.” We stop at the temple of 
Serapis, not to visit it, but to have four torches 
rammed down our throats. I refuse, begin by 
disbelieving Peter the Rock, and before the end 
of the day is out have to own that I am wrong. 
Drive on! Peter meets a brother of his, and 
shakes his head, as a sign that he has an unruly 
customer behind who will not be guided. Now 
and then he tells us a thing or two, e. g., ‘ That, 

Sir, is Monte Nuovo, an extinct volcano, up- 
heaved in a single night.’ How pretty the cactus 
flowers that cover the banks of the road! But 
what scraggy sheep! They look as though they 
fed on dust and ashes on the sides of an extinct 
volcano. Down goes the horse on his knees, and 
is lashed unmercifully by the cabman. ‘ Get 
down,’ says Peter, and I obey. ‘ Where are we 
off tonow?’ ‘To Avernns. There's the Lucrine 
Lake to the right,’ and we have to walk along 
this conduit. ‘Why was the lake called Avernus, 
Peter?’ ‘Because it was the entrance to the 
infernal regions; because no bird could fly 
across it.’ Marvelous erudition of a guide! 
Bless my soul, said J, there's nothing hellish 
abont this lake. It’s pretty enough, with sloping 
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NAPLES—A STREET STALL. AFTER THE ERUPTION—A SKETCH NEAR PROFESSOR PALMIERI'S OBSERVATORY. 





banks, covered with chestnut saplings, looking, 
of course, like an extinct crater; but nothing 
more. How it must have altered! Off went 
Peter at‘a terrible rate between the chestnut 
suplings. Icouldn’t keep up with him. Peter 
ontwalked me completely. ‘Peter,’ said I, 
panting at a distance, ‘do you walk like this 
when you guide the ladieg?’: ‘Ne,’ he said, 
and in a twinkling, ‘Ecco’ the Sibyl’s ‘ grotto.’ 
From a cottage at the corner two men had seen 
us racing by, and followed at a gallop. We 
waited for them, for they, not Peter; held the 
keys. The door is opened, the torches lighted, 


and I really feel that this may be possibly the 
entrance to hell. Yet there was no ‘All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here,’ on the door. We 
turned down a low, narrow, slimy loop-hole, and 
‘after a few paces one of the men ‘tucked in his 
twopenny,’ and told me to get on his back. I 
hadn't ridden pickaback for years, so eomplied 
somewhat awkwardly. We weye soon wading - 
through water knee-deep. One would rather 
have expected: fire. But the only fire was our. 


steed,’ said I to my Pegasus. 


excite my generosity ; but I discovered afterward 
that the water was lukewarm all the while. 
Aha! here we are in the famous shrine of the 
Sibyl! ‘This is the place; stand still, my 
Hush! We felt 
not the approach of the god;: we heard no bel- 


Jowimgs; no voice said, ‘Avaunt, avaunt, ve 


profane ones.’ Only the little old man uttered 


an oracle, and said, ‘‘To the Teft you will sce 
two baths—one was for the Sibyl, and the other 


torch carried by the other man, a very old fellow, »| for Nero; and to the right you will see two beds 
with very lean legs. _Ugh! how they shuddered | —one for the Sibyl, and the other for Nero. At 
when they stepped into the water! This was to | the head of the Sibyl’s bed you will see the hole 
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NAPLES—CONSULTING THE ORACLE OF THE CUMZAN SIBYL. 


through which she uttered her oracles without 
getting out of bed.’ 1: made an absurd picture 
—my patient steed gradually foundering with 
crimson face under my weight ; the lean old man 
with the toreh declaiming, and I in rapt attention, 
writhing painfully to keep my.toes and knees out 
lof water ; and, best of all, it was all for nothing, 
ifor the grotto was without form, and perfectly 
void. It fhight have been a flooded coal-cellar. 
And yet, to a poet's eye, surely the old man 
was the Sibyl, my man was AZneas, and I An- 
chises, though A¢neas never carried his father 
into hell.” 
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THE ENGLISH LABORER’S 
' HOME. 


OR some time past public attention in En- 
gland has been directed toward the improve- 
ment of the laborers’ cottages, and much has 
been done to alleviate the wretched condition in 
which they are found in many parts of the king- 
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dom. The tenement-houses of New York, about 
which so much is said, find their parallels in the 
dirt and squalor which prevail in these wretched 
dwellings in spite of the pure air and running 
water at their very doors. In some parts of the 
kingdom, notably in Dorsetshire and Somerset- 
shire, there are numerous dwellings tenanted by 
laborers and their families which are mere hoy- 
els—places wholly unfit for human habitation, 
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and in which it is impossible to preserve uniin- 
paired those feelings of decency which form the 
surest safeguards of order and morality. The 
size, form, and general character of the laborer's 
cottage vary according to the locality in which 
it is found; but the deficiencies are invariably 
the same. Insufficient sleeping accommodation, 
defective ventilation, paucity of light, and al- 
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stone districts—a considerable portion of North- 
amptonshire, Leicestershire, and the adjoining 
counties being rich in stone suitable for building 
purposes. A Northamptonshire village is seldom 
the reverse of picturesque, owing to most of the 
cottages having thick stone walls, with mullioned 
windows and gable dormers, and not unfrequent- 
ly slate roofs—a style of cottage architecture 
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most utter absence of drainage, constitute the 
leading evils which render the laborer’s cottage— 
so picturesque,when viewed from without—a 
source of social demoralization, against which 
the influence of the clergyman and the school- 
master is powerless to contend. In the Mid- 
lands the cottages are frequently of a more sub- 
stantial character than in most other parts of 
the kingdom, especially in what are termed the 





which seems to have prevailed without intermis- 
sion from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, 
and of which another and perhaps chief -charac- 
teristic is the handsome chimney of squared 
stone, with bold cornice, and of excellent pro- 
portions. 

Our illustration affords a fair idea of the or- 
dinary dwelling of a Northamptonshire laborer. 
Imagine a small cottage, built of sandstone or 
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iron-stone, rudely dressed. The window of the 
living-room looks into the street, as does that 
of the bedroom above, both having clean white 
curtains, made of cotton or cheap muslin. The 
street-door opens direct into the living-rooni, 
which is usually paved with red tiles, or stones 
mixed with tiles, wooden floors being luxurie~ 
in Northamptonshire cottages. ‘The walls of 


the room are generally plastered and colored ; 
sometimes they. are papered, stenciling having 
become a lost art. The furniture is of a strong 
but somewhat primitive description, the table 
being of plain, unpainted deal, and the chairs 
being an importation from the neighboring county 
of Buckingham. Ornaments are few and far be- 
tween, seldom comprising more than one or two 
chedp earthenware figuies,a couple of cheap 
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photographic portraits, several common sea- 
shells, a memorial card, and a few knickknacks. 
No books are to be seen save the family Bible, 
a couple of hymn-books, together with a volume 
from the village library, serial literature being 
represented by a copy of the local penny paper. 
Of other aids to mental development or intellect- 
ual recreation there are none, save the conversa- 
tion, such as it is, enjoyed with neighbors; and 
of this there is no stint, the cottagers using each 
other’s houses as they would their own. Of this 
we have an example in our illustration, where 
the privacy of the laborer’s home is broken by 
the entrance of two of his neighbors, a shep- 
herd and a hedger or woodman, eager to discuss 
the latest tidings of the labor movement in War- 
wickshire, A rather large family is this of our 
laborer. There is his father, still hale and hearty 
as far as his years will permit him, sitting near 
the fire-place, and close by him is the grand- 
daughter, wearing one of those pink cotton 
hoods, so useful in preventing the fuces of the 
laborers’ daughters from becoming tanned by 
too much exposure to the sun. She does not 
have much time for play, for when not at school 
there are the meals to take to her father when 
working in the field. Next we have the labor- 
er’s wife, busily engaged in suckling her infant. 
She was pretty once, but hard work and hard 
fare have taken all the loveliness out of her 
features, leaving in place thereof high cheek- 
bones and numerous lines of care. Behind is 
the old-fashioned cupboard, in which the family 
crockery is kept; and close by is the door leading 
to the wash-house, where stands a rather good- 
looking girl, who has returned from her employ- 
ment as a sewing-machine worker in the neigh- 
boring town. The laborer himself is sitting at 
the table, amusing himself by taking some of 
the ‘‘ weed” out of his tobacco-box, preparatory 
to filling his pipe and listening to the arguments 
of his neighbors. 

The tea-things, in process of being cleared 
away by the girl at the table, tell of the comple- 
tion of the labors of the day, for on Saturdays 
farm-work is seldom prolonged beyond tea- 
time; and when our laborer goes out to look 
after his allotment there will be rare bustle in 
the cottage, for, however poor they may be, the 
Northamptonshire villagers always delight in 
having their homes clean and tidy on Sunday. 
That stolid-looking lad will have plenty to do in 
making the best pairs of boots and shoes bright 
and glossy; and as for the children, their toys 
will be ruthlessly put away, preparatory to the 
customary ablutions which cause Northampton- 
shire youngsters invariably to associate the close 
of the week with hard soap and still harder tow- 
els. But on Sunday comes the reward. Never 
does man enjoy his rest more than the laborer. 
It is most sweet to him, and well has he earned it. 
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ANSWERS 7'°0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ereutern.—Get pearl gray kid gloves to wear with 
blae and green dresses. Arrange your front hair on a 
Pompadour roll; braid the back in plaits of three 
tresses and coil it around your head; or else plait all 
the back hair in a thick chatelaine of three tresses. 

Brianone.—You can place a bow on the left side of 
your head, or on top, in the Alsacian style. Find out 
which is most beccming, but do not use several bows. 

L. B. H.—Make your wedding dress, evening dresa, 
and black silk by directions to ‘“‘ Kate L.” in Bazar No. 
382. Make a polonaise of your bluestriped silk, and wear 
over solid blue, black, or white skirts; or else make 
the striped part a short skirt, and get a blue polo- 
naise or a blue silk box-pleated blouse to match the 
ruffies. Match your poplin and make an over-skirt or 
a polonaise. Get gray or plum-colored cashmere for 
@ fall suit and for traveling. Geta black hat for dress 
occasions. It should be a mixture of velvet and black 
tulle. 

Mes. R.—A plain untrimmed skirt and a loose po- 
lonaise bordered with dull black silk bands is the best 
model for your fall suit of cloth. 

Lover or Know.epoxr.—Athanasius was the bishop 
of Alexandria in the fourth century, and the creed 
which bears his name was formulated especially in 
opposition to Arianism, its leading features being an 
affirmation of the Trinity and the Incarnation. This 
creed, which is the foundation of the orthodox sys- 
tems of faith, is too long to be summed up here.—A 
pessimist is one who always looks on the dark side of 
things, and is consequently apt to be a most deprese- 
ing person in society.—The Jesuits are the disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola, who was born in the year 1491, and 
died in 1556. We can not discuss their checkered his- 
tory here.—The English titles of nobility are sover- 
eign, prince, duke, marquis, earl, viscount, baron, bar- 
onet, and knight, the last two being subordinate to the 
five orders of peers.—Harper & Brothers publish trans- 
lations of the classic authors. 

A Sussozisgz.—Women are not employed as lfbra- 
rians at the Astor Library.—You can obtain the busi- 
ness addresses of New York merchants from the di- 
rectory. We can not give them in this column. 

Oxtvia.—You may accept an invitation from a mu- 
taal friend in which your hostess is not incladed, 
thongh it would be bad taste to do so if any alight 
were implied to her thereby. 

W. H. H.—GQeierstein is pronounced Gi-er-stine.— 
We do not think that any picture of “ George Eliot” 
has been published in this country. 

Josr G.—The date of the wedding is sometimes en- 
graved in the wedding-ring; also the initials of the 
bride and groom. The bride is usually congratulated 
first. 

Mrs. Ciara D.—The suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 18, VoL V., is what you want. As you have a short 
pattern, make merely a French blouse, an untrimmed 
skirt, and an over-skirt simply hemmed. 

Sunsoninerk ror %3.—You can obtain odd numbers 
of the Bazar for 1871, at ten cents a number, by apply- 
ing at this office. 

Maus. A. B.—Make your woolen striped dress by plain 
waist pattern, and your cambrics by the polonaise pat- 
terns sent you. 

Lovu.—A talma is what you want for a fall wrap. 
Make by pattern given with suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. V. 

8. R.—Your sample is very stylish grenadine barége. 
Make by Marguerite polonaise pattern sent you, or eise 


with bias raffles to the waist. An apron front and pos- 
tilion-basque. 


G. H. L.—White organdy is the most inexpensive 


white bridal dress. 


Anna.—The bottoms of walking skirts are bound 
with braid, or else simply turned up on the facing. 
Few skirts are lined at this season; they are merely 
faced to the depth of the trimming. Fichu is pro- 
nounced as if spelled fish-u. 

Mapcr.—Little boys do not wear stiffly starched 


-skirts beneath kilts. The kilt looks best when hang- 


ing straight, plain, and almost clinging to the limba. 

Mars. Evra E.—Your suit will require from eighteen 
to twenty-three yards, according to the amount of 
trimming. Fifty cents will be returned you, as the 
entire suit pattern costs but twenty-five cents, instead 
of the seventy-five cents forwarded. | 

Mes. L. B. D.—Use the loose polonaise pattern sent 
you, and trim with bias overlapping folds of the same. 

L. K. O.—Old-fashioned curl-papers give the only 
safe assistance to hair inclined to curl. Silk, or else 
thin flannel rags, are preferred to curl-papers by many. 

A. D.—We have no cut paper pattern of the jacket- 
blouse. You can easily add the front of a Zouave 
jacket to a plain blouse, sewing it in with the shoal- 
der and side seams, and in front of the armhole. 

Mrs. W. E. W.—Make your black silk with a plain 
postilion, an apron-front over-skirt simply hemmed 
and well tied back to be bouffant, and put five or 
seven overlapping ruffies on the lower skirt. 

Inqurmer.—Black cashmere is preferable to alpaca 
for acape. You had better use the Marguerite Dolly 
Varden polonaise pattern, and make the cape of same 
as the polonaise. 

Grorei1a.—Make your black alpaca for fall with a 
loose polonaise and plain skirt. Trim with kilt pleat- 
ing or with clusters of overlapping folds.—An English 
pound is nearly $5. 

Mas, F. E. L—We do not reply by letter.—Horu is 
the French for unbleached. 

An Inquimzr.—Read Madame Raymond's letter in 
the present number of the Bazar. Why not make 
your wedding dress with flounces to the waist, an 
apron, and basque? Shorten the train of your wine- 
colored silk, and wear with an over drees of black net 
or lace or Swiss muslin. 

Fanny anp CozaL.—For hints about improving the 
complexion read the articles to “‘Ugly Gicla,” pub- 
lished in the Bazar. Young girls of fifteen braid their 
hair in a thick plait of three tresses, catch it up as a 
chatelaine, and wear an Alsacian bow on the top of 
the head just back of the frizzes. Thin white is no? 
unbecoming to girls of your age, no matter whether 
blondes or brunettes. Buff tarlatan, flounced to the 
waist and worn with a black velvet sash and bows, 
would be becoming. 

Marre H.—Your sample is not India silk, but Jap- 
anese silk of very poor quality—cotton one way and 
silk the other. It is sleazy, will not wear well, and is 
injured by water. Hence you should make it as inex- 
pensively as possible—a simple polonaisze and skirt 
without trimming. 

Tinotuy.—A loose polonaise of black net worn with 
a black sash would improve your white dress. 

Littr.—It will require twelve or fourteen yards of 
silk to make a skirt ruffled to the waist behind and 
the knee in front. The loose polonaise without lin- 
ing is what you want to wear over different-colored 
silks. Make your boy’s flannel snit a kilt skirt and 
jacket. 





Faors Worth Knowrne.—The New Wilson Under- 
Feed Shuttle Sewing Machine is to-day the simplest, 
moet perfect, most easily operated, best made, most 
durabie, and in every way most valuable sewing ma- 
chine in existence, and it is sold fifteen dollars less than 
all other first-class 
room, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; also for sale in all other 
cities in the U. &—[Com.] 





Facts FOR THE Lapies.—Mrs. C. G. Dopp, 
Bloomfield, N. J., has used a $50 Wheeler & 
Wilson Loék-Stitch Machine since 1860, in fam- 
Uy and general sewing, without repairs, and but 
one needle broken. See the new Improvements 
and Wovuds’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com.] 

—————E— eee 

Tue American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
polishing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 

uggiste, and Grocers. Corrin, Repineton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. ¥.—{Com.] 





Ture is scarcely a lady in the States who has mos 
heard of CoLteatr & Co.’s Casumxge Bouquet Sour. 
We are no longer dependent upon Paris or 
for our perfumed soaps, but have in this article a prep- 
aration unexcelled in the world.—[Com.]} 





Bursxtr’s Coooaing gives new life to the hair.— 
[Com.) 





Copvine Wurr..— 
vented copy in 
from the Sup 
Wheel is equa 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newadealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


the means of the newly-in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
premens with the greatest ease. This 

y usefal for cutting patterns of all sorts, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 


ared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bona Street, New York. Sold by 


—————_ 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send. 
for Circular containing references and particulars. 
Mra. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEEFERS, 73 


BROADWAY, 
LADIES’ *snozs~ 
AT POPULAR PRICES._ 

LADIES 


Send for Circular giving de- 
alecovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 

scove e world for beaut : 
Freckles and Moth P ying the complexion 


Warranted. Address 
Mrs. SHAW, 841 Oth Ave., New York.. 











machines, on easy terms, Sales- | 


England | 


atches removed in ten dagw | 


b 


of aff 
of the system. Sold 





THE ENEMY SURRENDERS. 


The Dragon slain by St. George, and the snake that stopped the march of 
Regulus, were mild nuisan 
accompaniments; yet this foe of health and life, with all the brood of bilious 
and nervous ailments of which it is the parent, surrenders to 


/ TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


and is banished from the system. At this season, when the physical powers 
are eo apt to droop and languish, and the spigt to th 


, refreshing, eae an 


ces compared with Curonic Inpickst10n and its 


ve rth 


e toning, puri- 
on of t 


regulating opera 8 most agreeable 


correctives id gee hy conducive to a healthful and vigorous condition 
y ggists. 





Aho, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 


Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILES, 

SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
‘TRAVELING-DRESS MATERIALS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S OUTFITTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
PARIS-MADE SUITS, 

LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
&e., &., 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


SACRIFICE 


Of Mourning Goods 
In all the Departments. 


CLOSING ODT 


an Immense Stock regardless of cost. 
IRON GRENADINES 
Positively at leas than half cost of importation. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
"729 BROADWAY, Corner Waverley Place, N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
fies on Canvas and Leather—Slip Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, eae for Oriental and Cam) 
Chairs. Aleo, Guipure and Point Laces, and materi 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tona, Ornaments, and Laces. es and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
0 and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
ail oF worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 








Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAYW, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


-GENTLEMEN’'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


PRYSIPELAS, Salt-Rheum, Rheuma- 
4 tism, Gout, Boils, Fever Sores, Cancer result from 
impurities of the Blood. Dr. Wa.ker’s Vineear BitTERs 


are the great Blood Purifier, and cure these diseases. 
New England 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


‘Employs the moet eminent instructors in the land, and 
-offers better facilities for procuring a musical educa- 
tion, at Lower Bates of Tuition, than any 
similar Institution. Fifteen Dollars per term 
the highest cha in any department. The Cole 
lege of Music of Boston University is 
‘connected with it under the same general management. 
Situations procured. Fall Term opens Mon- 
‘day, September 16. Circulars containing full 
‘information mailed free upon application to 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 


‘WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
128 Second Avenne, N. Y. Winter Session 8 1st 
‘of October. For particulars, address the Sec ; 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
~Clab, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins Sept. 16,1872. 
Only artists of high grade as teachers. Address 

THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mase. 


MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, XY 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 





V by the most eminent Ug) haneienaag U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. . 


DENSLOW & BUSH’S 
‘Premium Safety’? Oil, 


fire test 150°. “This oll 
pWeelsh will not ere or ignite 
if a a e broken.”— 
N.Y. Tribune. 8old by all 
a dealers in the U.S. Ad- 
R dress 
SEE DENSLOW & BUSH, 
FOR 130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Are You Musical? 


If so, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 10 
or 26 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 

0, for one dollar. Call or inclose stamp for new 
a Si BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 489 
Third Avenue, New York. 


| SAFEST ® PUREST GIL 
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B, M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM 8T., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapev ro Fit any Ficourg, and 
are fitted with the greatest acctiracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTUKE BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SKPAEATE PMKOX OF TUR PATTERN, 80 a8 to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest: and for Children, straight around the budy 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IV. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..............02. No. & 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ eT} 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 17 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years an Lpevel weed cases aa eee teeueees “ 28 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

S YOUTH O1D) cies Pace steel etiee oes tees easieeas * 25 
Cc D'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALKE- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

ae ONG) ic Gare’ sa ceclchataswecwaiadss eres “ 27 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years ent, 263 8 OO 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKE for boy from 4to 9 ane old). ** 31 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years Old)....-.......eeeeeeeee 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)... “ 35 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING 

BUY osc ties Steg i ntkega studs 5s deeeaees ‘s BT 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old)........ data Nea Se earn ale dara ‘“* 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 

SMORING = CAP aici i cowie peduns sieve oeen “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 43 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

unstable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “* 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pleat Blonse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘°° 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALKE- 

ING SOUT icsusces sca cctsessaseenscesens ses “* 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 63 


Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt or irl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 3 

LADY’S SA W RAPPER 6. esi:ss cs vince cue “4 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Coreet 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemlue, and Drawersg)........-cesccceevecee “ 

PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt... ......-..-esseecccsccves “ 8 

DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... 

SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Bloase, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... v 

MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN 
ING SUIT, with Cape..............-cceeees “ 15 

TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and vee Skirt. ‘* 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... a 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “: 

POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
ekirt, and Walking Skirt............-+-22ee8 - 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years O1d)......... 220s seen eees " 

POSTILION-BASQUE POLON with 
Apron Front and ‘Adjustable Demi-Trained " 


Skirt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... : 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sf 8 8 ES 









A DOMESTIC 
Luxury. 

A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


“WILL LASTA 
LIFETIME.” 


Address _ 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PEREUMA, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


OOMPASS 
DICATORK. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the moet economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extra ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of p Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dreasmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his proteer ony ane who is unquestionably the 
ablest dreasmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From eae en gee ey ee 
lected patterns of every description of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
ane In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
acribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the p ums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
Hes will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of much to the comfort and economy of ev 
household. We are confident that this premium w 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, addreas 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO,, . 
643 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Se Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic hine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so t that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child na eras oe can red _ day weet peing over- 
fatigued. It possible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this 
Machine. To see it Be orm the different operations, 
fucking, cording. frilingy’ quilting, aringing, ete., i 

a » COTAINE, » quilting, gs ’ 
ro wil aria pete Shear egeece ar 

y the ° eo r. It Justable gu 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
@ moment to snit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in leas than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
plea, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 

t, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes, We make the 

ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not veils 4 furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Addrese 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE Co., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


LEYS 
ae 


POWDER 


1S THE 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER, 


And the Best, Cheapest, 
and Healthiest Artiole 
Prepared for Making 
Delicious and Wholesome 
BREAD, BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
WAFFLES, CAKES, and 


ELEGANT COOKERY 


OF ALL KINDS. 


IT IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, BUT NOT 
LOWEST PRICED. 


In Tins of % Ib., 3¢ Ih, 1 Ib., and 5 Iba, FULL 
WEIGHT. , . 


Sold by Grocers and Tea and Fruit 
Dealers, &c., generally. 


Aak for “‘ DOOLEY’S,” and take no other. 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 


69 New Street, New York. 
Established 1858. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
eflicient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 


AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 

Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
| toBENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
), AAS—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
Wm. Y. EpWARDS8, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
ay KELLY, HOWELL& LUDWIG, 917 Market St" 
Philadelphia; J. F. Enwarps, 120 N. Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef- 
ferson St, Chicago >—-Manufacturer’s Agents. 


VENTRILOQUISM to teare tc How to 
imitate birds, animals, and human beings. The only 


Genurxe book. Largest and best. Sent for 95 ctz., 
by HUNTER & CO., Hinadale, N. H. 
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deservedly popular | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


~—-_——_—- -—_—_ 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimple that 
a child can work 
a more pertect 
patina tele with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with 
imperfect and ir- 
> regular - worked 
button-holes. 
3 They give uni- 
> versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
a are worth their 
Sa weight in gold. 





Ley: Sample worker, 
Sl f s with full direc- 
ed S tions for use, sent 
ee by mail, postpaid, 
PATS . : : 
Zs tir on receipt of 50 
Wed “ yp cents. Local and 


wanted for this and other useful arti- 
GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St, 
Hartford, Conn. 


HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
Ferripex, Author of ‘‘ Harper's Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather Tucks, $5 00. 


The new edition of this popular Hanp-Boox or 
Traver contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Steamers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg ; 
Austria; Belfust; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg: 
Ireland; Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Pian of London; Environs of London ; Madrid; Man- 
toa; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler- 
mo; Palestine; Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rume; The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg: Spain: Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg: Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste; Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wales. 


traveling agents 
cles, Address 








“Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East” see pace with the age. It puts forth its 
leaves annually, and grows in bulk and increases in 
accuracy with each successive fasue. The volume for 
1872, just publisne’ is an improvement on that for 
1871, which was remodeled, rewritten, and enlarged. 
The contents of the volume are some years later than 
those of any hand-book of travel published in Earope. 
To Americans on what used to called the grand 
tour this handsome and comprehensive, but not cum- 
brous, volume will be of the atest use. Indeed, 
others will profit i it, for it sells argely in London, 
Paria, Vienna, Berlin, and the leading cities of Italy. 
It gives the information, and much more, which is 
spread over a dozen of Murray's red-covered booka. 
Our advice to intending tourists is very practical: 
Take ‘‘ Harper's Hand-Book,” and read it carefully 
through; then return to the parts relating to the 
places you have resolved to visit; follow the route on 
the maps, and particularly study the plans of cities. 
So you will start with sound pre-knowledge which 
will smoothen the entire course of travel. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 


PusLisHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


gay~ Harper & Broruers will send the above work by 


to the United 
aoe any part of States, 








All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Liz 
sie, the in- 
ventor, acro6s 
ae the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and ° e 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


| ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugegists at $1.00 per bottle. 





J. B. SMALL, 


M’fr and Designer of 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys', and Children’s Garments, 
ALL AGES AND SIZES, 


The qualities which recommend our Patterns over 
all others are as follows: 


First.—Our Patterns are of different sizes, enablin 
a large as well as small person to obtain a Pattern whi 
will require little or no variation. 

Second.—Each ¢ ent is fitted in cloth, and made 
to fit perfect, before the different sizes are graded. 

Third.—Each Pattern has a label with picture of 
garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim, 
amount of cloth and trimming required, and size. 

Fourth.—Our Patterns are not cut by a onart oR 
Drees model; and no Pattern can be correct unless the 
garment is fitted in cloth, and submitted to an actual test. 

Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments 
are in nine $0 to 46 inches bust measure; no odd 
sizes; plain w in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Misses’ Garments, nine to fifteen years, 
seven sizes. Children’s Garments, one to eight years, 
Boys’ Coats, Vests, and Pants in various styles, from 
three to fifteen years. 


Sixth.—All the difficult parts in each piece of the 
Pattern are notched and punched, 80 that the ent 
can be put together by the most inexperien 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact size 
punted on the label, and the ent, when made, will 
exactly like the picture given with the Pattern, if 
proper attention is followed to our printed directions. 
Patterns are all of the latest stylea, and two weeks 
in advance of any others. Our prices are within the 
reach of all. Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
any Pattern. Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cta. 
e supply Harper & Brorures with all the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
they have been sent to all of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
where they have failed to give entire satisfaction. 


Illustrated Summer Catalogue sent to 


any address on receipt of stamp to prepay postage. 
Agents will be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms. 


Any of the Patterns specified in the Catalogue can 
be procured at the Salesroom, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 

Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain. J. B. SMALL, 

648 Broadway, corner Bleecker S8t., N. Y. 


A full assortment of our Patterns can be had at any 
of the following Branch Offices: 

FAGAN & CONELIN, 2204 Third Avenu 
N. Y.—WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 76 
Brooklyn; 55 Fourth St., Brookl 
mont St., Boston, Mass., General ts for New En- 

land States; 1 Martin Hall, South Pearl 8t., Albany, 

- Y.3 1 Union Block, Church 8t., Burlington, Vt. ; 
S78 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Nl. ; 270 Superior St. 
Cleveland, Ohio; 90' Water St., Newburgh, N. Y.; 68 
Buffalo St., Rochester, N. ¥.; 118 Post t., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; 808 North Fourth St, St. Louis, Mo.: 67 
eupalne St., Mobile, Ala.; 548 Main St, Buffalo, 
N. Y. ; 873 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Church 8t., 
Nashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky.; 5 
Cedar St., Newark, N.J._KETCHAM & CAIN, 1037 





Harlem, 
urt 8t., 
» E.D.; 142 Tre- 


.Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. — Miss A DEQIER, 


655 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. — PRICE 15 
North Charles St., Baltimore, Md.—_SAMUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit 8t., Toledo, Ohio. —-WM. A. COLTE 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. —CHAS. BAUM, 
Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 

K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, I).; 600 
F. acres; 31st year; 12 Green-Honses ; i Buus, 
Hever Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cta. 


MONEY Check ontnts. Catalogues, samples and 


full particulars FREE. S. M. Spxnorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


Cpr Sey yy You ask WHY we can sel] 
aaa F290), 











s2p0r Ww w Treogs 
a e answer— 
y' - eae Tae aaa px . fess than to make any $600 
ome ase [ Piano sol shroaes Agents, all 
- ans of whom make } ct.proft. 

> ae We haveno A nts, but ship 

mes direct to families at Factory 

} 5 price, and warrant Five Years. 

DP send for illustrated circular, in 

— e @ Which we refer to 300 Bankers, 

Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you ey ee using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U. F. Plano Gn.. 868 Broadwav. New York. 

8 
Gay~ New Subscribers will be supplied with Harrrr's 
Magazine from the commencement of Caanirs Reaves 
story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November, 1873—making S1xTEEN 
Numsprrs—ror Four Do.i.ars. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Haxeer’s Magazenx, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harexz's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harprr's Magazine, Harper’s WEEK ty, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of etther the Magaztmnr, WEeekty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever Club of Five 
Sunsornisens at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazaz 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
% cents additional for the MaGazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrekty or Bazar, to prepay the U.8&. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for Jane and December of each year.  ub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. ; 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the vear. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the snbecriber’s address fs to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrus FOR ADVERTISING IN HARPER's PERIODICALS, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each iveertion. 
Me ‘a Weekli1.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 


Harper'a Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Live—each ineertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 








AND FRANCE, with a Di of Si Life at Ver- 
sajlles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 
2, 
4 GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. Caage. 
Hoxy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A Novel. 
Le enone Trovope, Author of ‘Ralph the Heir,” 
** Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite,” “ Phineas 
Finn,” &c. With Llustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 


4. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAW (approved June 6, 1872), together 
with the Acts of which it is amendatory, and a full 
Alphabetical Table of the United States Tariff; also 
a Table of Internal Taxes, a copious Analytica] In- 
dex, and full Sectional Notes. oe Horace 
E. Daxsezr. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 31 00. 


5. 
LORD RILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuanres Lzvez, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley,” &c.  Iilustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


6. 

THE DESERT OF THK EXODUS. Journ on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine loration 
Fund. By E. H. Patwer, M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, iby entae ith Maps and numerous Iilus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the crt by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 

Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


7. 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPR. FH r’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the Kast: belog 
a Guide ee Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, t, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, . Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemanroxr Fer- 
niner, Author of ‘‘Harper’a Phrase-Book,” ‘ His- 
tory ofthe Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 v0. 


8. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Ww. Frage, Author of ‘‘ Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. - 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Gronex Cun- 
T108, Professor in the University of erate Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. ited id 
Wu. Suirn, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


10. 

IS IT TRUE Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 centa. a 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spenore F. Barrp, with the 
ac of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, | 


12, 
AILBERT LUNEL. A Novel. 


By the late Lozp 
Brovecuam. 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


18. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakeapeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wu. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. -- The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Jalius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vola., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. a; 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F. W. Rontx- 
son, Author of “ True to Herself,” ‘‘ For Her Sake,” 
“‘Carry’s Confession,” &c. 8vu, Paper, 50 cents. 


18. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons b 
De Wirr TatmaGe, delivered in the 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


16. 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 


Oxiver Twist. With 28 Dlustrations. S8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Martin Cuozzizwrr. With 59 Dlustrations. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


17. 

4 SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conguest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, yria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Patur Sum, B.A. With Woodcuta. 16mo, 
816 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 

18. 

TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. J@nn Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxr Tyergman, Author of ‘The Life 
of, Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


19 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORES. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—T wo Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman's Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 


the Rev. T. 
rooklyn Tab- 


Svo, 





say Hazrce & Brvrurrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Statea, on receipt of the price. 

em Harpre’s Cara.toavur mailed free on recetpt of 
Siz Cents tn postage stamps. 






9, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 


150. le ns, $3 to $20. Kifies, $5 
anne can Si as. Suzp STAMP FOR Bee $° 


List. Army Gune, Revolvers, ¢-c., boughs or traded for. 


THE STRUGGLE OF °72. 

A Geanp Cnanor. Nothing ever offered like it be- 
fore. A Novelty in Political and Popular Literatrre. 
nts, address Union Pustisuie Co., Chicago, Il, 
Phila., Pa., or Springfield, Mase. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars ° 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Pudlishers, Portland, Maino. 





P,0O. BOX140 
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FACETIZ. 


Tue foll has been 
communicated to us by one 
who has just recovered from 
sun-stroke. We hope so 
mighty: an effort of the hu- 
man mind won't cause a re- 
lapee: ‘As rivers have no — 
legs, how can they run, ex- 
cept at the mouth? The 
industriously wind with- 
out arms, irreligiously dam 
without tongues, rarely’ 
leave their bedé, thoug 


not crippled, and they tire- 
leealy Play ‘ith thelr Ed- 
ea. 
ee 


ge noee whe goo believe 
ata res 
in his Jody should patch 
one and count them. 


ee 
PUGILISTIC PUNCTUA- 
TION. 





ca 
Al 
i 


il 
lf ’ 


Day Aaa 
4 MY r 
= | 

' ti 





A suit came off the oth- - 
er day in which a printer ~ > 
named Kelvy was a wit- 
ness. The case was an as- 
sault and battery that came 
off between two men named 
Brown and Henderson. 

‘“¢Mr. Kelvy, did you wit- 
nese the affair referred to ?” 


*¢ Well, what have you to 
say about it?” 

‘That it was the best 
piece of punctuation I have 
seen for some time.” 

- What do you mean by 


t? 

‘¢ Why, that Brown dot- 
ted one of Henderson's 
eyes, for which Henderson 

ut a period on Brown’s 
breathing for about half a 
minute.’ 

The Court comprehend- 
ed the matter at once, and 
fined the defendant five 
dollars. 





Dotty VaEpunims. —A 
California editor thus eases 
himself: ‘Dolly Varden- 
i viewed from a ep oeee ee etand-point, is the 

tion in material form of all that is most loud, 
glaring, odd, gaudy, glittering, and outlandish. It is 

e expression of a long-concealed yearning after bar- 
barie display, a spasmodic exhibition of a hitherto un- 
suspected instinct of savagery and anti-civilization.” 


OO 
No wonder stolen kisses get buzzed about: they al- 
ways travel from mouth to mouth. 


A man in Wilmington, Delaware, whose feelings 
have been disturbed by the impertinences of the local 
ot, re to the Commercial of that city to know 
he a right to whitewash his chicken-coop. 


ee 
It doesn't matter how watchful and vigilant a 
if a rude fellow kisses her, it is ten to one he 
right under her nore. 


EEO 
KEEPING LATE HOURS. 
William S—— is a teamster, who is noted for keep- 





rl is; 
doit 


ing late hours, as he usually home at two o’clock 
in the morning. Well, one stormy night about a year 
ago conclu to go home early, and accord- 
ingly he arrived a¢ his house at just miduight. In an- 
ewer to his knock his mother opened a window and 
inquired, ‘‘ Who is there ?” 

William,” was the reply. 


‘*No,” said she, “‘ you can’t come that over me: my 
William won't be home for two hours yet. ° 
Poor Bill had to wait till his usual time. 


Ee . 

A fish can see in the water in the dark. Is it bocause 
of his pa'r o’ fins? : 

A book-binder said to his wife at their wedding, “It 
seems that now we are bound together, two volumes 
in one, with clasps.” 

“Yea,” observed one of the guests, ‘‘ one side highly 
ornamental Turkey morocco, and the other plain calf. 


————— 
If thine enemy wrong thee, buy each of his children 
drum. see 


In what way does a lady treat a man like a telo- 
scope 7—When she draws out, looks him through, 
and then shuts him up. 


ne 
Inetrvor on Reason 7—An instance of rare honesty. 


a 


and showing how a Gog ts desire to pay his board 
bill, recently occurred Se Onte: assachusetts. 
A lad er house picking 


eaw a d nently about 
up bits which had boon? 
thrown out, and one da . ste 
she called him in and f HM Mil Hit Les 
him. The next day he came It tI] a 
Saeed oo of 

e door he w 

placed an egg on the floor, ; a", ang” 
when he was again fed. 
The following day he 
brought another 
for dinner; and on the 
fourth day he brought the 
old hen herself, who, it 
seems, had failed tofurnish \ (4/- 
the required egg. eg 


a 
When may a man be said 
to be literally “ immersed 
in bis business ?” — When 
giving a swimming lesson. 


: 


ones 

Tur “Snaxers.”—An ex- 
celient old deacon, who, 
having won a fine turkey 
at a charity raffie, didn’t 
like to tell his severe ortho- 
dox wife how he came by 
it, quietly remarked, as he 
handed her the para 
that the ‘‘ Shakers” gave t 
to him. 


eee 
A Wratuss Rerort—A 
clap of thunder. 
eae anaaee 
The measures spoken of 
in music generally refer to’ 
time. An exception is made 
in the case of hand-organs, 
which furnish music by the 
barrel. 


ame 


Dents or Natune—Bills 
of mortality. 


—— 

A man having a cock that 
was much given to crowing 
by night as well as by day, 

ve him the name of Ro 

son. The reason was, be- 
cause Robinson Crusoe, 


a 
A Bow-IpzaL—Cupid. 


oem 

A Faor.—An old friend 
of ours hearing that a ra- 
ven will live for two hun- 
dred years has just bought 
one to try. 







LIGHT MARCHING ORDER (BACHELOR). 


- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“JUST HINT A FAULT.” 
LITTLE TOMMY BODKIN TAKES HIS COUSINS TO THE GALLERY OF THE OPERA. 


Pretty Jemima (who is always so considerate). ‘Tom, dear, don’t you think you had better take off your 
Hat, on account of the Poor People behind, you know?” 
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Sa Pies you, make light of your 
a . troubles. 
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DRAWING-ROOM MINSTRELS (WHAT ‘THEY HAVE TO PUT UP WITH SOMETIMES). 


Ar7..sLeE Mrs. Bonton (the Fashionable Leader of Society, to Amateur Tenor, who has just been Warbling M. Gounod's last). ‘Charming ! Charming! 


must really get Somebody tu Introduce you to me?” 
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[ Aveust 17, 1872. 








JUSTIFIABLE Suiorpr.—Ig 
suicide ever justifiable? A 
Pittsburg paper states that 
a melancholy case of self- 
murder occurred on Snn- 
aay near Titusville, Penn- 
syivania. The following 
schedule of misfortunes 
was found in the victim's 
left boot: ‘‘ I married a wid- 
ow who had a wn-u 
daughter. My father visit- 
ed our houre very often, 
and fell in love with m 
step-daughter and married 
her. So my father became 
my son-in-law, and my 
step-daughter my mother, 
because ehe was my fa- 
ther’s wife. Some time aft- 
erward my wife had a son: 
he was my father’s broth- 
Tm / er-in-law and my uncle, for 

if he was the brother of m 
L\ ele mother. My ines 

' , Wife—ie., my step-dau 
ter—had also a son: “be 
was, of course, my broth- 
er, and at the same time 
my grandchild, for he was 
the son of my daughter. 
My wife was my grand- 
mother, because she was 
my mother’s mother. I was 
my wife’s husband and 
grandchild at the same 
time; and as the husband 
of a person's grandmother 
is his grandfather, I was 
my own grandfather.” 


See 
A "bus is usually oblong 
in shape; a kiss a-lip-tickle. 


a Gee 

A South Carolina editor 
offers his paper free one 

ear to the man who brings 

im thelargest water-melon 
of the season. In the mean 
time he intends to live on 
the melons that don’t take 
the prize. 


=e ee 
Anotnen Look aT THE 
Wotr. — During the brief 
existence of the Maine lig- 
nor law a showman made 


his ap nee in a certain 
town with a small, dirty. tattered canvas tent, a half- 
starved wolf, and a suspicious-looking keg. he ad- 
mission fee of ten cents was cheerfully paid by a num- 
ber of persons, who manifested a ullarly strong 
desire to see this very common and villainous-lookip 
specimen of the animal kingdom. But the oddes 
part of the show to the by-standers was that one visit- 
or went in to “ take another look at that wolf” no lees 
than seven times during the afternoon. The secret 
was at last revealed. ter some unsuccessful at- 
tempts to start for home, he approached the tent door 
with an unsteady step, and handing his last dime to 
the showman, d, “Tt b-believe I'll take just one look 
more at the wolf!’ 


Usrro. Hirt.—If you want to make your coat last, 
make your trowsers and waistcoat first. 


a P 
Sewina Inspzorion.—An editor thinks, from the 
mauner in which shirts are made in this city, there 
ought to be an inspection of sewing. Hesays he went 
to the expense of a new shirt the other day, and found 


himself when he awoke in the morning crawling out 
from between two of the shortest stitches. 

Bad carvers ought always to have a joint brought 
nearly raw, because what’s done can’t be helped. sd 
as 
LEMON-PIE. 


I am particularly fond of lemon-pie for dessert. At 
— I went on peaceably for a couple of weeks, but 
always eating lemon-pie under a silent protest, for I 
was a stran and did not like to make objections. 
Finally I ca ed a waiter, and said, ‘John, what kind 
of pie is this ?” 

“What kind did you order, Sah ?” 

‘‘T ordered lemon-pie, but this appears to be dried- 


apple.” 
R Dat’s lemon-pie, Sah. You know dey has a way of 


mixin’ dried apples in de lemon-pic here, to dat 
extent it uires a man of ability to ’s h ‘em 
apart, Sah. lemons are scarce, you know, and dey 
has to ’conomize ’em so as to make one lemon do for 
sixteen pies.” : 


When is a murderer like a gun 7—When he’s let off. 
We've heard lots of these reports lately. 


SG 
Tus ArT or BREeaxine-In Expitainsp.—Somebod 


wrote to the editor of a paper to inquire how he woul 


break an ox. The editor replied as follows: ‘‘ If only 
one ox, a good way would be to hoist him, by means 
of a long chain attached to 
his tail, to the top of a pole 
forty feet from the ground. 
Then hoist him by a rope 
tied to his horns to another 
le. Then descend on to 
back a five-ton pile- 
driver; and if that fails to 
break him, let him start a 
trust people fer eubecrip- 
ust people for su p- 
tions. One of the two 
ways will do it.” 
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ed 
Sreanek, Bur TEvE.— 
When a good shot fires at 
alot ye he makes 
them al] quail. 


Gre 
A correspondent at Utah 
informs us that “ Brigham 
Young announces that he 
sha’n't marry any more,” 


—e 
Why is troy-weight like 
an unconscientious per- 
son ? — it has no 
scruplics. 


SS 
‘*Mamma,” said a little 
boy who had been sent to 
on a towel before the fire, 
“ig it done when it's 
brown ?” 


—ee 
Tur Suortsest Rovrs— 
The cut direct. 4 


er eae 
A Bit or Apviocze.—Laugh 
not at any man for his 
nez retroussé, for you never 
can tell what may turn up. 
pare 


FREE BY 
a nF 
\\ 1 ij 
WY : 
it UNFASHIONABLE INTELLI- 
Ih 1 |) Genor.—At the recent wed- 
} ding of the daughter of the 
Vy . chief of the Pinte Indians 
with a young lieutenant, 
at Salt Lake, the bride was 
“attired in a blanket dé- 
colleté, with oyster-shell 
necklace, and ate heartily 
You at the wedding-feast of 
fricasseed prairie-dog.” 
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Fig. 1.—Brown SItk axp Ecru 
Batiste Dress. . 








‘NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1872. (SINGLE oorres TEN ORNTE 


.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








Extered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1872, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


Fig. 2.—Fiegurep FouLarp Fig. 3.—Briack Gros GRAIN AND Fig. 4.—Suir ror Girt From Fig. 6.—PLAIN anp §TRIPED 
Dress. Burr Foutarp Dress. 6 To 8 YEARS OLD, BAREGE Dpess. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES.—[Seze Pace 571.] 
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THE MESSENGER BEE. 
By MRS, E. B, STODDARD. 


A BE flew in at my window, 
And soon flew out again. 

I said, as I pined in the shadow, © 
‘¢ He visits no house of pain.” 


A bee without hive or honey, 
Of the fields a citizen free, 

Dead leaves, or a flower-strewn pathway, 
Came with a lesson to me. 


My thoughts flew out of the window, 
Following far away 

A web in the air that was woven 
Of invisible threads of gray, 


Till we came to familiar pastures, 
Where clover and buttercups spread, 

Dog-roses, the bell-wort, strawberries : 
How long had my youth been dead ? 


» 


I recognized there my childhood, 
As soulless as this wild bee, 
When into the world I wandered, 
Holding youth, my all, in fee. 


Now youth and its visions have vanished, 
There comes this wandering bee, 

So soulless he knows not who sent him 
To return a soul to me! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, AuctsT 31, 1872. 














6 WITH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be published the 
Sixth Part of 


DORE’S LONDON. 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HarPer’s WEEKLY. 








Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
is commenced @ NEW NOVEL by CHARLES READE, 
entitied “ A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 
“THE NEW MAGDALEN,” well be commenced 
in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

war New Subscribers will be supplied with 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 








ar Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
choice variety of Bridal Dresses and Coiffures ; 
Ladies and Children’s Fall Walking, House, and 
Evening Dresses; Peasant Waists ; Portfolios ; 
Footstools ; Work-Stands; Work Bags and 
Boxes; Pen-Wipers ; Florentine Guipure Bor- 
ders ; Medallions, etc.; together with a rich as- 
sortment of Tapestry Designs, and attractive lit- 
erary and pictorial features. 





STORY-TELLING. 


ERHAPS the world never was so flooded 

with any thing since the days of the 

Deluge as it is at the present day with the 
article technically called Fiction. 

There is the three-volumed novel and the 
condensed novel; the bread-and-butter nov- 
el and the pistol-and-coffee novel ; the novel 
on stilts and the novel in the gutter; the 
reformatory, the pious, and the CHARLES 
READE novel; and in addition to all this 
répertoire there is the weekly press playing 
arithmetical changes on the passions with its 
myriads of short stories. 

Beginning with a willingness to be en- 
tertained, as our ancestors did, by what 
amounted to a charming gossip concerning 
our neighbors—the true province of the old- 
fashioned novel; fairly whirled out of one’s 
own identity, our mothers and fathers 
were, with th@ WALTER Scotr novels; hi- 
bernating but lately ourselves in the bien- 
nial periods between the novels of THAck- 
ERAY and DICKENS, the appetite has grown 
by what it fed upon, and we: have become 
insatiate and omnivorous; and for the one 
bonne bouche whose flavor lingers on the pal- 
ate and in the memory, as that of the roast 
goose did with HAWTHORNE’S custom-house 
officer, we rise, how many times, with only 
& bitter taste of nothingness in our mouths! 

For such disappointment there is a class 
of persons largely responsible: persons av- 
eraging in mediocrity, but with a certain 
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aptitude in the matter of stringing words 
together, which, if not & cacoethes scribendi, is 
at any rate an itch for fame or for money— 
the pen being in such hands only an instru- 
ment more genteel and full as laborious as 
the sewing-machine. To these persons it 
probably never occurs that story-telling is a 


| gift as separate as picture-painting, or mod- 


eling, or improvising, and that, unpossessed 
of it, their efforts are little better than a 
fraud upon the reader. Nor have they ever 
seemed. to think that a story is not some- 
thing to be built up by slow mechanical 


econstruction, but, if genuine, is crystallized 


and evolved at once in the maker’s brain as 
perfect as a star. On the contrary, they 
geem to regard this field of literature as the 
mere opportunity for a livelihood at slop- 
work. 

We are led to these remarks by notice of 
how few really satisfactory short stories are 
produced in the present day. Indeed, they 
have always been few, though never more so 
than now, when their readers are numbered 
by multitudes, and for no other reason than 
that persons of genius so seldom write them. 
We no longer expect such wonderful tales 
as those of Undine’s creator, as those with 
which Por used to thrill his generation, or 
with which HaWTHORNE led his readers into 
the land of shadows. It is said to be a law 
that the demand of the public taste produces 
the material for its own entertainment; and 
yet it may be that it is these very writers 
of mediocrity who, by means of work from 
which they should have recoiled as from the 
profane intrusion upon mysteries to which 
they had no right, have brought about this 
debasement of the public taste, till it is en- 
tirely satisfied with the day of small things. 

We are a sensational people, leading sen- 
sational lives, requiring, to be sure, & sensa- 
tional literature—a literature whose fiction 
shall be something a little more startling 
than the events of our daily experience ; 
for those marching to the sound of the 
trumpet and all-inspiring music are not like- 
ly to hear the whistle of a penny pipe. It 
requires a power quite above mediocrity to 
give us this, and at the same time to com- 
bine with it enough of close observation of 
nature, of facts, and of people to suffuse the 
whole with such vraisemblance that our sense 
of possibility shall not be shocked for an in- 
stant. 

It is true that much attention to narrow 
detail is impossible on a smaller canvas than 
the novel in three volumes affords; but the 
weiter of genius does not need to descend to 
such minuteness: the same stroke that tells 
with finishing force upon his characters and 
plot indicates every thing else, and indica- 
tion is all he uses. With him some sharp- 
shooting word titly in its place is more ef- 
fective than whole columns of description 
and explanation with another. 

We once heard an actress, distinguished 
in both hemispheres, declare that on the 
stage exaggeration, so far from being cen- 
surable, was the life of dramatic representa- 
tion; that the time, place, characteristics, 
intervals of the play were all on such a 
compressed and concentrated scale, and the 
size of stage and auditorium usually so vast, 
that only the most heightened gesture; gait, 
attitude, and facial expression would com- 
pare with the scenery, and animate a part 
with either spirit or intelligence; that act- 
ing itself, in short, was like sculpture, in 
which all things strong and male are pre- 


‘sented, if not in the colossal, at least in a 


size larger than life, and all contrary things 
with a corresponding diminution toward 
delicacy. And we fancy that the same 
truth underlies the secret of the short story, 
which should, in the end, be looked at as 
the three-volumed novel, with every tang 
and relish still in it, but boiled down to an 
emphatic pungency. 

We think the great writers of fiction have 
always appreciated these ideas; and al- 
though it has been said—and the saying is 
frequently repeated—that no good composer 
of the long story ever wrote a good short 
one, we not only have at home the author 
of “The Scarlet Letter’ and of “The Artist 
of the Beautiful” to disprove the statement, 
but abroad, together with many others of less 
note, BUL whose story of the “ Haunted 
House”—with the ghostly foot-prints falling 
on the ooze before the narrator—is unri- 
valed in its own way; and DICKENS, whose 
little tale of the two lovers of the Holly- 
tree Inn is pure perfection. Indeed, we 
can not recall an instance of a fine short 
story whose workmanship has not been suc- 
cessful through the judicious use of strength 
rather than from the sparing hand of weak- 
ness. From all which we draw the conclu- 
sion that it takes the same power to shape 
a rose that it takes to shape a star; and that 
if these principles were properly apprehend- 
ed, mediocrity would abandon the pen for 
some less ambitious weapon in the great 
fight against the world ; while, receiving due 
recognition, flashes of genius would once 
more illumine the world of minor fiction, 
now darkened with a cloud of balderdash. 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Pot of Gold. 


Y DEAR HARRY,—In the earlier days 
of our journey, when its present stage 
seems endless and wonders are not marvel- 
ous, the older travelers tell us, as we look at 
the rainbow, that if we will dig at its base 
we shall find a pot of gold. How often, 
when after summer showers I used to watch 
the beautiful bow, I have wondered whether 
I could not reach the wood, or get just over 
the crest of the hill where the base of it evi- 
dently was, and find that most golden gold! 
I never knew a boy who tried, but I know 
men and women who are trying to find it all 
the time. They see always the bow of hope 
spanning their lives, and they dig zealously 
for the treasure. Philomel sits in his room, 
or walks over the fields and through the 
glens. He is conscious of his talent and of 
his accomplishment. Sweet songs sing them- 
selves in his mind, which he warbles for the 
delight of the world, sure that it will listen 
and rejoice. His name will be a welconie 
sound, and men will be glad that he has 
lived. The whole firmament glows and glit- 
ters to his eye with the splendor of a uni- 
versal rainbow, and at its base the pot of 
gold is fame. 

I watch him at his task. He is hastening 
to reach the end of the bow. His face is 
lighted with joy and expectation. He treads 
on air, and pities those who are not off upon 
a quest like his. “’Tis there!” he says; “just 
behind that rock, just beyond the stream, 
just over the hedge. How inspiring this 
morning air! How perfect this dewy land- 
scape! And the dew is but drops from my 
rainbow, and how huge my pot of gold will 
be!” At noon he is still blithely running 
on. “’Tis there!” he says; “just up the hill, 
just over the ridge, just under the summit. 
How soft and bright the day! To tell you 
the truth, ’tis my rainbow that sheds this 
delicious warmth, and my pot of gold which 
I am just about to find glows with the gath- 
ered brightness of a hundred summers.” Sun- 
set throws Philomel’s long figure eastward, 
still eager, still pursuing. His hair is white, 
and his cheek furrowed. But still, “’Tis 
there!” he cries; “just over the deep calm 
river. The colors of my arch are fading, but 
*tis only because I am just on the edge of 
its base, where I shall find the pot of gold, 
the most precious treasure in the world.” 
Philomel returns no more. Has he found 
the gold, and gone away over the sea to 
be a prince in far countries f 

Or it is Romeo whg has seen Juliet, and 
the earth is at once spanned with promise 
and the heaven is full of glory. ° I do not 
mean Romeo in velvet doublet and cap with 
a fine feather, but Romeo whom we all know 
in commonplace coat and trowsers—Romeo 
in the counting-room, or college, or work- 
shop, or grocery; the same Romeo that 
Shakespeare knew, but in another time and 
dress. And oh! what an enormous pot of 
gold at the foot of his rainbow, and how 
bravely he digs for it! Next week he will 
be married. He will begin housekeeping 
with all the virtues and the graces. Hard 
looks, harsh words, misunderstandings, dis- 
appointments, will be no more possible than 
broken china or torn napkins. How clear 
the coffee will always be! How done to a 
juicy turn the Sunday sirloin! And oh! 
what a perpetual vision of delight Juliet in 
a perfect cap descending to breakfast! All 
is sweetness and courtesy and felicity. There 
never was such a pot of gold as lies hidden 
at the foot of Romeo’s rainbow. 

I have seen him sometimes after the happy 
day, even some years after it. There had 
been some mistake, probably, as to the pre- 
cise point where the foot of the rainbow lay ; 
for I have seen something like a broken cup, 
or a pitcher not of perfect grace, or a darned 
rent in the table-cloth, or even a slight spot 
upon Juliet’s morning dress, and I think that 
I have heard a sound rather of quarreling 
children than of chanting cherubs, and even 
words not like the dripping drops of Hybla, 
but sharp and crisp and leaving a sting. 
The foot of the rainbow had moved on a 
little. That pot of the gold of unclouded 
happiness Romeo was very sure was there, 
but it was not in the precise spot that he had 
supposed. It was a step in advance only, 
just at the point where his boys would reach 
maturity, and the morning vapors and clouds 
would be swallowed up in clear noontide 
splendor. Indeed, the promise of Romeo’s 
boys was so brilliant that I have sometimes 
thought the day of their justification of his 


faith and expectation seemed to him even. 


more fall of felicity than that of his marriage. 

Time surely brings all the days, and this 
one with the rest. But I have observed 
that it did not always—did it ever f—bring 
what Romeo had foreseen. Somehow the 
foot of the rainbow had slipped again. It 
was as bright as ever, but it was not exact- 
ly in that spot. The boy so cherished, so 
beloved, so trusted—the boy of genius and 
of grace, who should be the Orpheus of his 
world and move its very stones and blocks 
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with his witching music, was gone. He had 
utterly vanished, or he was lost in a feeble 
figure, wasted with self-indulgence and ex- 
cess. The grave Romeo has said to me when 
I met him, “ That pot of gold is there, but I 
made a mistake in the point where the rain- 
bow touched the ground. ’Tis a little be- 
yond. I half think sometimes that it is in 
the air, not on the earth.” And I observe 
that his eyes are raised, and that he seems to 
see the end of his rainbow above. 

But Mercury is also bent upon that pot of 
gold, and the agile fellow seems, as it were, 
to rush in every direction at once to secure 
it., I go down to Wall Street to draw my 
slender dividend, and to consult gravely 
about its investment, as if I were one of the 
Medici. Mercury is always there, and al- 
ways knows a hundred of the most excel- 
lent, the surest opportunities, calculated to 
@ nicety upon the doctrine of chances, he 
assures me. He wishes that he had a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to spare, that he might 
quadruple them in a year. There never was 
such an opening, and I should be unpardon- 
able if I did not seize it. But I observe that 
Mercury not only has not the hundred thou- 
sand dollars, but seems never to have the 
one dollar to spare. There never was a man 
so surrounded with unprecedented chances 
to make money, and to double and quadru- 
ple any amount, who made so little. I ob- 
serve, too, that every time I go down town 
he is in a new Office, and the unprecedented 
opportunity is entirely different. If I ask 
him about that of last month, which was ab- 
solutely unequaled, I discover that some- 
how—by the oddest luck—nobody knows 
how—the whole world was confounded. 
“In fact,” he says, “not to be vulgar, the 
bottom of the whole thing suddenly fell out 
in the most inexplicable manner, and you 
made a wonderful escape. But this, now, 
this chance of first mortgage bonds upon the 
moon, cr these shares in the Milky Way, 
really offer such inducements that I expect 
they will all be taken up before to-morrow 


morning.” 


They are the very words, the same spirit, | 
the same faith, with which he urged the 
bottomless bonds last month. Remarkable 
man, he does it continually. Every morning 
at nine o’clock he begins, and if you could 
see the pinched poverty of his household 
you would wonder and wonder. The rain- 
bow of his cheerful confidence never fades, 
and he is as sure of that enormous pot of gold 
at its foot as if he had it in his hands. In 
the drawers of his little pine table at home 
he keeps plans of the town house and coun- 
try house that he means to build, and he 
has such an eye for horses and carriages that 
you would think that he owned Bucephalus 
and Eclipse, with a stud of their peers, and 
housed them all in mother-of-pearl stalls. 
He is so happily sure of the rainbow gold 
that he seems entirely unconscious that his 
life is a Barmecide feast—and not even that, 
for it is not the form of something splendid 
but squalid. He has said a thousand times, 
in the most cheerful way, that the foot of 
the rainbow is not where he supposed, but 
that he has now ascertained the exact spot, 
and he will proceed to dig for the gold forth- 
with. 

It is a happy faith. And, my dear Harry, 
do we not all share it in some degree? Is 
any thing else the secret of cheerfulness ? 
Could we live if we did not believe in the 
pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow? The 
rainbow, what is it but illuminated drops of 
water high over us in ‘the air? It is the 
bow of promise, says the preacher, set in the 
sky. But we can not touch it. Romeo can 


not drape his Juliet in that liquid splen- 


dor, nor Mercury skim down its slope to the 
gold in which he believes. But if in the 
storm and darkness through which so often 
we travel there were no vision of glory 
hanging over us, although intangible—if, 
when Romeo finds that there are thorns and 
crosses in that boundless felicity which he 
foresaw—if, when his fond anticipation lies 
in ruins around him, hope also died in his 
heart, what fate so miserable as his, what 
power so cruel as that which would have 
imposed it! But even in the depth of thé 
Valley of the Shadow he looks up through 
the thick gloom, and lo! the rainbow span- 
ning the abyss, and he smiles to think that 
there is a sun beyond the clouds, a sun fixed, 
eternal, glorious. 

Is that sun, perhaps, the pot of gold which 
tradition tells us is hidden at the rainbow’s 
foot? Is that gold not a metal, nor the pot 
a casket, but a heavenly confidence? Is 
the foot of the rainbow not beyond the hill, 
or in the distant wood, or far over the stream, 


‘because it is every where? Is the man 


who in the hard circumstances of his life is 
serene and full of faith that somewhere, 
somehow, the inexplicable shall be clear 
and. he be satisfied—who, though he bends, 
does not break, and amidst all wreck and 
confusion bears a steady soul—who, as old 
George Herbert truly says, 
‘Like seasoned timber, never gives”— 

is he, perhaps, the man who has found the 
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gold st the foot of the rainbow? I really 


believ® it; and I think also that only they 
who have found that gold have the most 
perfect manners upon our journey. When 
I see any fellow-traveler who is charitable 
and gentle, both firm and kind, not easily 
believing ill, and always interpreting char- 
acter and conduct with generosity, helping 
the weak, and sitting at meat with publi- 
cans and sinners, I think, reverently, with 
old Dekkar, of 

‘“‘The first true gentleman that ever breathed,” 
and know that my fellow-traveler has fol- 
lowed the rainbow and found the pot of 
gold. Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK, FASHIONS. 
BONNETS. 


HE new bonnets are of eccentric and inde- 
scribable shapes. Frames are not larger 
than those of last season, but they are so elabo- 
rately trimmed that they appear large. The front 
is a rolled coronet, the head piece is broad, and 
the crown is high and tapering, with a tendency 
toward a round top. The trimming is massed 
behind, leaving the front almost bare; the bon- 
net is worn quite back on the head, and the whole 
effect is high and slender. 


VELVET, FELT, ETC. 


Velvet is the material most used for the bon- 
net proper. Royale and turquoise silks are fre- 
quan combined with velvet, and are much used 

or trimming. There is a large importation of 
felt bonnets. They are in all the new colors, 
sage green, réséda, and bronze. 


SHADES AND CONTRASTS. 


Shaded bonnets differ from those of last win- 
ter by being made of two widely different shades 
ofa color, such as very light and very dark blue, 
instead of having two or three shades that near- 
ly approach each other. Contrasting colors ap- 
pear on mapy of the handsomest bonnets. The 
fashionable réséda, or mignonette, a greenish- 
gray tint, is found to contrast favorably with 
almost any color, hence there are bonnets of 
réséda velvet with faille facings, and feathers of 
blue, rose, or green. Ciel blue is associated with 
various dark colors. Sage green, bronze, and 
peacock colors are handsome when shaded, but 
are also often seen in contrasts. Cremorne, a 
new shade called after the great racer, is a faint 
reddish-brown. Gris sourts is mouse-color. 
Carmelite, a new reddish plum-color, contrasts 
handsomely with blue and green. Bright red, 
such as scarlet and cherry, is scarcely seen any 
more, and there is very little of the dull sultan 
and Corinth reds. Few black bonnets are shown, 
and there is a persistent effort to bring them into 
disfavor; but we predict that they will be im- 
ported later in the season, and will remain the 
standard favorites. 


WATERED AND GLACE RIBBONS. 


Watered ribbons are largely imported, and will 
robably be very commonly worn. A glacé rib- 
boa shows the new contrasts prettily by having 
the warp of one color and the woof of another. 
Gros faille ribbon, soft, and very richly repped, 
will remain the first choice with people of taste, 
notwithstanding the introduction of novelties. 
All bonnets have long strings to tie under the 
chin, and also many loops, knots, and bows of 
ribbon. The widths marked Nos. 16 and 20 are 
most used for strings. 


JET ORNAMENTS. 


Jet trimmings will be the most conspicuous 
feature of winter bonnets, They are seen on 
nearly all the importations, both of colored and 
black bonnets, but are especially well used to 
light up black velvet. The variety and novelty 
of these bead ornaments are most pleasing. They 
are not massive balls and blocks and buckles of 
jet, but are small, fine, round beads strung on 
wire in light and fanciful designs that have the 
efiect of embroidery. The bandeau is the fa- 
vorite jet ornament. Instead of heavy-looking 
squares, bandeaux are now made with medallions 
of tiny beads, with festooned links between, or 
else they are formed of vine leaves and flowers ; 
there are also jet pieces wrought in lattice de- 
signs to cover the entire front of the bonnet. A 
pretty novelty is the jet scarf, a flexible ribbon 
of fine beads with tasseled ends, worn tied in a 
bow on the side of the bonnet. A fringe of jet 
will fall over the forehead from under a coronet. 
Ostrich tips, as flexible as the natural feather, 
small pointed wings, and aigrettes are made of 
fine, glossy beads, there are also butterflies, 
bows, and tiny quivering sprays. 


MODE OF TRIMMING. 


The material is laid eal on the frame, 
showing its unique outline. This is the rule, 
though occasionally very bold fronts are relieved 
by soft, puffed crowns. Narrow overlapping 
folds of uncut velvet, faille, or turquoise trim 
the front of the bonnet. A pointed half-hand- 
kerchief of velvet, edged with lace, droops on the 
front from the crown, and a jet bandeau passes 
across the head piece. One or two short ostrich 
tips extend upward from the left side, and a 
quantity of loops of ribbon and long ends cover 
the back and hang over the crown. Lace stream- 
ers and long sprays of leaves also droop on the 
chignon. Few bonnets have face trimming, but 
a slight ruche of tulle, black lace, or else of col- 
ored turquoisequilling, is very becoming. Strings 
are over a yard long. Facings of a light shade 
of blue, rose, or fawn appear on black and dark 
velvets. For instance, long loops of velvet, 
pendent behind, are lined with light-colored 


faille. Tiny scarfs of colored turquoise silk 
are drawn through the openings of jet bandeaux. 
The Alsacian bow is again seen on many im- 
ported bonnets. Great quantities of thread lace 
are used, making the bounets very expensive. 


ROUND HATS. 


New round hats have very narrow brims and 
high tapering crowns approaching sugar-loaf 
shape. The Revere hat has its modicum of brim 
turned downward, while its rival, the Mont 
Blanc, with still higher sloping crown, has a 
closely rolled brim in turban fashion. These 
hats are brought out in black and white English 
straw and in felt. Two or three bands of black 
watered ribbon are folded around the high 
crowns, the brim is faced with velvet, a jet orna- 
ment is directly in front, and long loops of rib- 
bon, with perhaps an ostrich feather, droop 
behind. Sometimes short tips are arranged to 
soften the sharp effect of the crown. Single 


| ostrich tips are in two and often four colors. 


One half the length of the feather is blue, the 
other half gray: while other plumes are mingled 
bronze, rose, réséda, and blue. ‘The only origi- 
nal idea in trimming is the manner of arranging 
wings. These are no longer inverted and perked 
up saucily, but are allowed to droop in the way 
natural when the bird is at rest. Some very 
fanciful gypsy hats are shown with brims scooped 
in front and back. They are of black velvet, 
with pale blue facings under the brim. 


FIGURED DRESS GOODS. 


Figured goods are conspicuous among fall im- 
portations for suits. The richest fabrics brought 
to the country are covered with arabesques and 
damask figures of the same, or a lighter tint 
than the ground. These show what is called 
faconné goods—that is, with the figure wrought 
by the loom; broché goods, with a design like 
embroidery done by separate bobbins; and rayé. 
figures, damask wrought in stripes. ——- 

Sicilienne, a repped fabric of silk and fine 
wool, introduced last year, is again brought out 
in the quaint bronze, réséda, and peacock colors, 
but is too costly ever to become common. It is 
intended for polonaises of street suits, and is also 
in pale tints for evening over dresses. Plain Si- 
cilienne is shown, and also Sicilienne faconné, 
overwrought with arabesques and iftricate tra- 
cery. Another novelty is Sicilienne crape, with 
the ground crinkled like China crape, and partly 
covered with damask figures wrought in lighter 
shades. 

A soft, rich, antique-looking silk, called gros 
d’Ecosse, is imported in the dark stylish colors 
for suits. This also shows heavy damask figures, 


EVENING SILKS. 


Plain faille and brodaded silks are shown for 
evening. Pale illusory tints are found among 
those intended for full evening dress, while those 
for dinner and carriage costumes are deeper 
toned. India sky is a faint blue that requires 
gas-light to develop it; another deceptive tint 
that appears white by day deepens into buff 
under artificial light, and is called illusion; 
faded-rose has the faintest blush possible; brow- 
illard, or fog-color, is a mist-like gray, and Azof 
has even less color than Nile green. Among 
deeper tones are the aquatic colors, such as Nep- 
tune, gray with blue tinges; Rhone green and 
Rhone blue, combinations of the two colors. 
Next are the bronzes, such as Hindostan, a 
ae bronze; St. Domingo, bronze with red 

ues; and Bengal, with greenish cast. 

Two colors appear in elaborate evening dresses, 
and these are of original and quaint contrasts. 
Peacock and yellow bronze are worn together, 
réséda and olive, India blue and rose, and marine 
blue with the palest ciel. 


POMPADOUR SILKS. 


Notwithstanding assertions to the contrary, 
we are assured by a leading dry-goods mer- 
chant that the Dolly Varden dress is not taboved 
abroad. The idea of reviving this costume orig- 
inated in England, and has only lately come into 
favor in France. It appeared in Paris under the 
name of Pompadour and Watteau costumes, and 
is now fashionably and tastefully worn there. 
Consequently the richest goods manufactured 
in Lyons for the fall and winter repeat this 
fancy, and fine failles, satins, and velvets worth 
$15 a yard are now being imported in brocaded 
and damask figures. These are used in France 
for féte dresses, and will appear this winter as 
parts of evening costumes. : 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. WorRTHINGTON & SmiTH; ARNOLD, 
ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and Lorp & TaYLtor. — 





‘Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, 
Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Brown SILK anD Ecru Batiste 
Dress. The skirt and low-necked under-waist 
of this suit are of brown silk. The skirt is 
trimmed with a ruffle eight inches wide, which 
is gathered so that it forms a heading an inch 
and three-quarters wide. The polonaise is made 


of écru batiste, and is trimmed with folds and: 


with ruffles of the material worked in English 
embroidery. The pattern of the polonaise will 
be given in the next Supplement, No. ITI., Figs. 
9*, 9°-12,. Cravat bow of brown gros grain 
ribbon. . 

Fig. 2.—Fiaurep Foutarp Dress. ‘This 
dress is made of white foulard, with bouquets of 
colored wild flowers; the demi-trained skirt is 
untrimmed. A ficha of pleated Swiss muslin is 
worn over the heart-shaped waist. The pattern 
of the waist will be given in the next Supplement, 
No. III., Figs. 14-16, the neck of the waist 
being cut heart-shape according to the straight 
line on Fig. 14, Supplement. The wide ruffle is 


sewed to the sleeve; side-pleated Swiss muslin 
under-sleeves. A bow of rose-colored silk rib- 
bon is worn in front and in the hair. 

Fig. 8.—Brack Gros Grain ann Burr 
FovutarpD Dress. The skirt of this suit is 
made of black gros grain, and is trimmed with 
two, kilt-pleated ruffles, each six inches wide. 
The polonaise is of buff foulard with black dots, 
and the trimming consists of rolls of plain fou- 
lard. The pattern of the polonaise will be given in 
No. II., Figs. 9*, 9°—12, of the next Supplement. 
Pay no attention to the X’s and @'s on Fig. 10. 
To drape the polonaise fasten one end of a band 
eight inches long to the point marked : on Fig. 
10, and the other end to the bottom of the waist. 

Fig. 4.—Suit ror Giry From 6 To 8 YeARS 
oLp. Dress with square-necked peasant waist 
of blue cashmere, trimmed with ruches of the 


material; tucked white cambric blouse. The 


latter may be cut from Figs. 45-57, No. XVIL., 
of Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 32, Vol. 
V. Scotch plaid ribbon sash. 

Fig. 5. —P.Lain AND STRIPED BAREGE Dress. 
The skirt, with deep kilt-pleated flounce, is of 
violet barége, and the over-skirt and heart-sha 
waist are of white and violet striped ge, 
trimmed with ruffles and folds of the same. The 
waist pattern is given by Figs. 14-16, No. III., 
of the next Supplement, and the sleeves from 
Fig. 12, No. II., of the same Supplement. 
Sash of violet silk ribbon. Florentine straw round 
bat, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and wild 
roses, 
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PERSONAL. 


MapaME Makre Nyon. the last representative 
of the oldest-established book-selling firm in 
Paris, has just died at the age of eighty-five. 
She was a descendant of GuILLacume Nyon, 
who set up business as a bookseller as far 
back as 1 She carried on business in the 
same house where the family had resided since 


1698. : 
—The wives of preat musical composers seem 
to be very unmusical. Madame OFrFENBACH de- 
tests music; Madame VERDI never goes to the 
opera; Madame Gounop is a devout member of 
the church, and thinks her husband did very 
wrong to compose any thing for the stage. 

—There still lives in England a clergyman 
named CHEESE, who, more than oe hale ago, 
had as pupils two young men nam ATE and 
MANNING. The former is now primate of the 
Church of England; the latter is the famous 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. 

—Madame Lucca seems to be the especial fa- 
vorite of royalty. On the 4th inst., when she 
went to say good-by to the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, the princess presented her with 
a splendid turquoise ring and her own portrait, 
with her autograph, ‘‘ ALEXANDRa«,”’ at the bot- 
tom. On the previous day Madame Lucoa was 
invited to a party given by NaPoLzon and Ev- 
Génie at Chiselhurst, and on the following day 
left for Vienna. 

—It is thought that the Rev. Coar_es Kinas- 
LEY will succeed the late Rev. Dr. NokmMan 
MACLEOD as editor of Good Words. 

—NATHANIBL ROTHSCHILD, the eldest son of 
Baron Jags DE ROTHSCHILD, is at work upon 
a history of his family from its rise in 1806 to the 
downfall of the Emperor NaProteon III. It will 
contain a number of unpublished letters from 
NaPpouveon I. and other eminent men during the 
last sixty years. 

—See what it is to discover a discoverer! 
STANLEY has been invited to dine with Lady 
FRANELIN, to breakfast with the Duchess of Ar- 

le, and to become the guest of the Mayor of 

righton during the seasion of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

—The Archduke CHARLES, brother of the Em- 

ror of Austria, is soon to be married to the 

rincess MARIA, youngest daughter of King 
FERDINAND II. She is only seventeen. 

—The French Prince Imperial has obtained 
permission of the Queen to become a student 
of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 

—Professor LECHLER, of Leipsic, has near] 
completed a life of WycLirrs, in which muc 
additional light is thrown upon the relations of 
WYCLIFFE with Huss and the Bohemian reform- 


ers. 

—General T. Thumb went a-sailing the other 
day at Bridgeport. He was uncertain whether 
the centre-board should be hauled to the mast- 
head or thrown overboard. In attempting the 
latter he tipped the boat, and was “landed”’ in 
water up to his knees—about 8j inches. The 
old salt warped his punt into dock, and merrily 
went home to dry. 

—The Sultan has sent to the ex-Empress Ev- 
GENIE & re Bab sapphire saa len 
large brilliants. The jewel is valued at’$15,000. 

—Lord WENTWORTH, who has just “warned 
London that he is not responsible for the debts 
of his wife, is the son of Lord Brron’s daughter 
Apa, from whom he inherits the barony of 
Wentworth. 

—Among the ladies noticeable at Saratoga is 
Mrs. General JoHN H. MORGAN, widow of the 
famous raider, and one of the most opulent as 
well as one of the most agreeable ladies at that 


- quiet summer resort. 


—A French countess is devoting money and 
part of her ae Sch ear to the restoration 
of the crumbling tomb of ¥sE and ABELARD, 
in Pére la Chaise. 

—PasQuaL Croz, aged ninety-five; RAPHAEL 
DUVELAS, aged one hundred and six; and I@na- 
CIO SaLazAR, aged one hundred and eleven, 
were recently called on officially, and made a 
note of, by a ‘‘gentlemanly census-taker’”’ in 
California. 

—The following undes 


edly whimsical con- 
clusion of an oration in 


aris over the grave of 
a i pigs was made by a brother Red: ‘‘Citi- 
zen X—— was a true republican, which charac- 
ter he never falsified one instant of his life. He 
alee as he lived—he succumbed from indiges- 

on. 

—It does seem that people are attaining to 
ep longevity as the conveniences and com- 
orts’of life are diffused. For instance, there is 
Mrs. DipaMa RaNDALL, of Mattapoisett, Massa- 
chusetts, who, on the 14th ult., celebrated her 
ninety-third birthday by a gathering of thirteen 
friends, whose united ages amounted to seven 
hundred and forty years. Mrs. R. was the old- 
est; the next was a young person of eighty-six ; 


"of this, we may mention that 


to ong for a little, but the glo 
D 


the youngest an infant of seven. And apropos 
on the day of our 
writing this paragraph we met, trudging care- 
leasly through Fulton Market, the venerable 
Captain LanRreusy, who is said to be one hun- 
dred and five. 

—Lady BurpettT-Covurts is the first lady 
upon whom has been conferred the honorary 
freedom of the city of London, the honor being 
intended as an acknowledgment of her munifi- 
cent gift of a market to the poor of the East End. 
The names most frequent on the lips of the 
London poor are GEORGE PEawopy and Lady 
BurpDeEtt-CouTts. 

—Dr. LanawAaNn ees declined the honor 
of a public reception tendered to him by the 
Methodist clergy of Baltimore. In reply to the 
invitation he said it was sufficient for him that 
the action of the last General Conference was 
an eRe indorsement of his course, and a vir- 
tual admission of the verity of all his charges 
of knavery and maladministration of the em- 
ployés of the Book Concern. 

—The easy, quiet, home-like way in which 
Mrs. GoRE wrote her novels is described b 
PLancué in his “ Recollections.”» ‘In 1 
Mrs. Gore was at Paris writing novels, plays, 
articles for magazines, etc. ‘When and how do 
you manage it?’ PLanow& asked her. ‘I re- 
ceive, as you know,’ she replied, ‘a few friends 
at dinner at five o’clock nearly every evening. 
They leave me at ten or eleven, when I retire fo 
my own room and write till seven or eight in 
the morning. I then go to bed till noon, when 
I breakfast, after which I drive out, shop, pay 
visits, and return at four to dress for dinner, 
and as soon as my friendg have departed, go to 
work again all night as before.’” 

—Mario is really coming here next season. 
The war affected his assets to such an extent 
that, financially, he ‘‘ went where the woodbine 
twineth.”” His creditors in Italy, where he ia 
now residing, refused to let him go to England 

ous republic 
offers inducements so much greater than those 
of the effete monarchy that hither he will come. 

—General James GRanT WILSON and wife, of 
this city, have been on a visit to the ex-empress 
at Chiselhurst. EuG&nre and Mrs. WILSON are 
both granddaughters of two Scotch kinsmen— 
KIRKPaTRICKS Of Dumfries-shire. One was a 
British consul in Spain, and the other, the 
American KIkKKPATRICK, was Chief Justice of 
New Jersey for nearly twenty-five years. 
_—Mise Emmy FaitHrvtt, well known in the 
literary circles of raelend, has accepted some 
invitations to visit this republic next autumn 
and deliver lectures in the principal towns an 
cities. At present she is the editor of the Vic- 
toria Mc ne. 

—Mr. WaLt Wuitman soared into the re- 

gards of the pundits at Dartmouth, Commence- 
ment. ‘‘ His manner was perfectly nonchalant. 
His voice is wonderfully electric, and his tall fig- 
ure, sunburnt face, and intellectual eyes very 
impressive.”” Such is the language of a man of 
Boston. 
—The fashionable world of London, which 
was ops a few days ago by the information 
that ‘‘Mr. Cosman,’’ who In 1869-71 performed 
as a pantomimist at various theatres, is no other 
than Viscount Hinton, heir to Earl PouLert, 
are now surprised anew by the fact that Miss 
SmytTuHe, comic singer and ballet-dancer, who 
still follows that vocal and nimble calling, is 
Viscountess Hinton, she having married the 
noble ‘‘Cosman”’ in 1869, and, what is more 
having given a son and heir to the house of 
PouULETT in 1870. 

—Professor DanreL C. Griman, of Yale Col- 
lege, has accepted the presidency of the Cali- 
fornia State University, one of the most amply 
endowed institutions in the country. The po. 
sition is made comfortable by a salary of $10, 

a year, gold, a house, and other ‘‘comforts of a 
happy home.” They have hit upon an admira- 
ble man for the place. 

—The many friends of Mr. Wrtt1am BLACcK- 
MORE in the United States will be pained to 
he.r of the bereavement he has met with in the 
loss of his wife. Mr. BLackmoag is well known 
in this country as an ethnologist, having devo- 
ted a great deal of time to the subject of Ameri- 
can antiquities, and as baving purchased from 
Dr. E. H. Davis, of New York, the magnificent 
collection which served as the foundation of the 
work on the ‘‘ Antiquities of the Mississippi Val- 
ley,’’ by Messrs. Squier and Davis, and consti- 
tuted the first volume of the Smithsonian ‘‘Con- 
tributions to Knowledge.’”” This collection was 
offered for sale to the Historical Society of New 
York, which, however, was unwilling or unable 
to pay the price asked—$10,000. Mr. BLack- 
MORE, hearing of this, at once secured the col- 
lection, and made it the basis of an ethnological 
collection, which he gave to the town of Salis- 
pay in England, placing it in an appropriate 
building, erected at great cost to himself. Since 
then he has, in his various visits to the United 
States on business or pleasure, devoted much 
of his time to the increase of this collection, 
which is now one of the most important muse- 
ums of the kind in Parone: Mr. BLACKMORE 
has always taken especial interest in the North 
American Indians, and during his stay in Wash- 
ington last spring paid great attention to the 
various delegations that visited that city for the 

uryeee of seeing their Great Father, the Presi- 

ent. On one occasion he chartered a large 
steamer and took the entire body on an excur- 
sion down the Potomac, accompanied by prom- 
inent citizens of Washington, furnishing a hand- 
some entertainment, which was made the occa- 
sion of much social enjoyment and numerous 
speeches. He had laid out an extended tour 
rough the Rocky Mountains for the present 
summer, gegen! in connection with the ex- 
lorations of Professor HAYDEN, and in which 

e was to be accompanied by Mrs. BLACKMORE ; 
and they left on their journey some weeks ago, 
with the cordial wishes of their friends for a suc- 
cessful trip. It is, therefore, with great pain 
that we learn of the death of Mrs. ri 
on the evening of July 18, of a congestive chil 
brought on by overfatigue and the rapid chan 
of the weather in the Rocky Mountains. e 
had gone by stage from Corinne, on the Union 
Pacitic Railway, to Helena, in Montana, and 
started from Helena on the 16th in good health; 
but the long journey to Bozeman was too much 
for her, and before arriving at that place she was 
attacked with a chill, and died in the course of 
thirty-six hours. She was buried on a terrace 
overlooking the Gallatin fork of the Missouri, a 
stone bearing her name marking the spot of her 
interment. 
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Shoe Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus bag is made of pasteboard and gray linen. The trimming consists 
of gray twine, which is sewed on with long button-hole stitches of blue Sax- 
ony wool (see illustration Fig. 2), and crochet fringe of blue Saxony wool and 
gray thread. ‘The upper edge of the bag is set on a piece of thick cane 
twenty-eight inches long, which is covered with gray linen; this stick is 
trimmed on the ends with dark blue worsted balls and blue worsted cords 
and tassels. The handles fastened on the stick for hanging 
up the bag consist of large brass rings which are covered with 
coarse and fine blue worsted cord, and are joined together at 
the same time by means of these cords. From the large mid- 
dle ring depend two double cords eight inches long, which 
are tied in a knot as shown by the illustration, and trimmed 
with tassels. To make the bag cut of thick pasteboard for 
the back one piece twenty-four inches long and fourteen inches 
and a half wide, which is sloped off on both ends from the 
upper toward the under edge, so that the latter measures only 
sixteen inches. Cover this part on both sides with gray linen | 
cut on the bias; but for the flap of the bag cut the double 
layer of linen ten inches and seven-eighths higher on the up- 
per edge than the pasteboard back. This flap is afterward 
cut out on the under edge as shown by the illustration; the 
upper layer is ornamented in embroidery as shown by the 
full-sized illustration Fig. 2. Along the upper edge of the back sew 
through the double layer of linen, then, close to this row of stitches, 
work eyelet-holes at intervals of four inches and seven-eighths on 
the flap with button-hole stitches of blue worsted, and ornament 
the eyelet-holes in 
point Russe with 
similar worsted. 
Through these 
holes run the cords 
which join the 
stick with the bag, 
and which at the 
same time sepa- 
rate the small 
pockets designed 
to hold the shoes. 
For these pockets, 
which are made 
in one piece, cut 
of double gray 
linen on the bias 
one piece forty- 
eight inches long 
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ter high there. Lay the shorter side of this part in five box-pleats of equal 
size for the five small pockets, and fasten the pleated edge and the ends to 
the under edge and to the side edges of the back. Sew this part also on the 
back between every two box-pleats. Run four blue cords thirty inches and 
a half long, which are folded double, through the eyelet-hcles before de- 
scribed, so as to form loops seven-eighths of an inch long each, through which 
the stick is run; the double cords which extend to the under edge of the bag 
are fastened on the bag underneath the flap, so that they lie between the box- 
pleats. Idge the bag with fringe of blue worsted and gray 
cotton, which is worked in netting, crochet, and knot-work 
(see the following description of Fringe, Fig. 1). To make 
the handle a brass ring an inch and-three-quarters in diame- 
ter is required. Cover this ring with coarse blue cord so that 
double knots are formed, and at the same time work the picots, 
eight inches long, on which the tassels are fastened. ‘This 
coarse cord also forms the outer connection of all the rings, 


diameter. ‘The latter are covered with finer cord. For each 
of the four bands of the handle lay on this cord at both sides 
of the large middle ring so that the ends hang down evenly. 
An inch and three-quarters from each point of fastening set 
on a small ring, and cover it together with the foundation 
cord described, using one cord end for one half of each ring, 
and the other end for the second half. In this manner work several 
small rings for each band (see Fig. 1), so that the rings come an inch 
and three-quarters apart. Fasten the ends of the finer cords under- 
neath the row of knots of the last ring, and loop the ends of the 
coarse cord several times about the stick covered with linen, which 
has first been run ' 

through the loops Se gar Se ar 

atthe upper edge ( een (LT ¢ 4 f 
of the bag, and ‘qe Ng ) SHWE ee ee ne 
trimmed on the | 
ends with worsted /3aamE A AR ene 
balls. Furnish the eae | ‘ : wares 
cords with tassels | Fig hh etl wh ae eee 
of gray cotton | 
headed with balls 
of blue worsted, D OPTS 
and fasten similar N AW) Wy (aR 
tassels on both  (f/7\\) wiv 
long cords of the 

middle ring. 


_Netted_and 
Crochet Fringe 
for trimming 
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and twelve inches Fig. 2.—EmpBrRorpERY For SHo~ Bac.—Fotv Size. 
high. Slope off . 
both ends from the upper toward the under edge, 
so that the latter only measures forty-four inches, 
then cut out both sides of this piece toward the. 


middle so that it is only eleven inches and a quar- 
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Covers, ete. Nhl 
Figs. 1 and 3. | PA AA gd 
Boru fringes are worked with colored zephyr [ 14 yt \ \ { 14! 
worsted,and gray twisted cotton. oe" 
Fig. 1.—N&tTTep anv Crocuer Fringe. To 
make this fringe work with double blue zephyr 
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Fig. 2.—NEtTTED AND CROCHET FRINGE 
FOR COVERS, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—NeEtrep anp Crocuet Frince 
For CoveEnRs, ETC. 





ALPHABET FOR MARKING Bep Linen, ETC.—APPLICATION, SaTin STITCH, AND HALE-POLKA StrtcH EMBROIDERY. 
For remainder of Alphabet, see Harper’s Bazar, No. 25, Vol. V. 





_ ways alternately 3 sc. on the 


- following st. ‘Then work with 
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worsted on a netting mesh an inch and three-quarters in circumference a foun- 
dation of the requisite length. Draw the foundation thread carefully out of 
the netted knots so that the latter do not become loosened, and work with gray 
cotton | sc. (single crochet) on the short loop above each knot. On this round 
crochet with gray cotton also on a foundation of double worsted thread one 
round of always alternately 3 sc., 2 ch. (chain stitch); with the latter pass over 
2 st. (stitch). For the upper edge of the fringe work one round of crochet bar 
scallops with worsted, always alternately 1 sc. on the middle of every 3 sc. in 
the preceding round, 5 double crochet on the next 2 ch. Finally, fasten every 
three netted stitches together by means of a thread tassel of gray cotton ; each 


tassel consists of ten threads 
each three inches and three- 
quarters long, which are laid 
double. 

Fig. 2.—NeEtTTED AND Cro- 
cHeT Frince. ‘To make this 
fringe work with green zephyr 
worsted on a mesh an inch and 
three-quarters in circumference 
a foundation of the requisite 
length, then draw the founda- 
tion thread out of the netted 
knots, and with gray cotton 
work 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the small loop above each knot. 
On this round crochet one round 
with worsted as follows: Al- 


next 3 st. (stitch) of the pre- 
ceding round, 2 sc. separated 
by 3 ch. (chain stitch) on- the 


a double thread of gray cotton 
6 ch. on each netted st., cut off 
the double thread three-quar- 
ters of an inch from the last 
ch., and draw the end of the 
thread through the loop on the 
needle. 


Ladies’ Coiffures, 
Figs. 1-10. 


Fig. 1.—Purrep CHIGNON, 


Curis, AnD Rippon Bow. Fie, 4.—P 
The back hair is divided into, Hien Coun Paown {See Fig. 6) 


two parts and combed up over 
crépes, so as to form puffs; the 


ends are arranged in a bow in front. This bow covers the beginning of 


several curls that fall over the chignon in the back. 


hair are looped about each other as shown. by the illustration, and the ends 
are fastened underneath the chignon. In the front and back are several 
short curls. A bow of colored ribbon completes the coiffure. 


Figs. 2 and 3.—Purrs, Curis, AND BANDEAU. 


the hair from ear to ear on the sides. Arrange the back hair and the mid- 
dle part of the front hair in puffs over crépes.as shown by the illustrations ; 


the short hair in the middle of the front is arranged 
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ginning of a row of short curls, which rest on the forehead as shown by Fig. 6. 
The front hair at both sides, which was hitherto left unnoticed, is now combed 
back, and the ends concealed under the chignon at the top. Fasten a row of 
curls of different lengths underneath the chignon in the neck, and between the 
chignon and front hair set a three-strand braid. ‘This braid is pinned on by 
means of a large tortoise-shell comb. At the left side, behind the ear, are sev- 
eral longer curls. 

__ Fig. 8.—Rowxs, Curxs, Brains, anp Rippon Bow. For this coiffure part 
the“hair from ear to ear on the sides, then part the back hair evenly through 
the middle. Tie each half of the back bair in the neck with a ribbon, and 
wind each of them around a 
long crépe roll. Arrange both 
rolls in a chignon as shown by 
the illustration, fasten the ends 
to the ribbon in the back with 
which each half is tied, and 
cover the ends and ribbons with 
a three-strand braid; the ends 
of the latter are fastened under 
the chignon at the top. Ar- 
range the front hair, which is 
peed into halves, in curls of 
different lengths. A ribbon 
bow is set in front, and several 
curls behind each ear. 

Fig. 9.—Suort Corts, 
‘THREE-S8TRAND BRAID, AND 
Coms. This coiffure is design- 
ed for short hair only. Part 
the hair from ear to ear on the 
sides, curl all the hair, fasten a 
three-strand braid like a diadem 
between the front and back hair, 
and conceal the ends under the 
curls of the back hair. 
The front hair, which is 
parted in the middle, 
rests on the forehead, 
and the curls are looped 
about each other as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, and pinned down. 
A tortoise-shell comb on 


Fig. 2.—Porrs, Curis, ann BanpEav. which a hair-strand is 


Front.—{See Fig. 8.] ee completes the 


: Fig. 10. — Cramrep 

Cuicnon, SHortT Curis, AND THREE-8TRAND Brarps. For this coiffure 
oak the crimped hair from ear to ear on the sides, then also divide the back 
_hair into two parts from ear to ear. Comb up the middle part of the front 
hair and the under part of the back hair over crépes, and comb down the up- 
per part of the back hair. Then tle the hair combed up and the hair combed 
down together with a ribbon in the middle of the head in the back, and braid 
it in one or two three-strand braids, according to its length and thickness. 
These braids are wound around the head, and the ends are fastened in the 
back. Divide the front hair at the temples into two parts, which are twisted 
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Fig. 8.—Rowis, Curis, Brarps, AND 
; Rippon Bow. 
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The curls of the front 


For this coiffure part 


in curls, and the hair 





at the temples is combed back; the ends are fastened in the back on the LO about each other as shown by the illustration; cover the ends with a colored 
middle of the chignon, and are covered with a bow of colored silk ribbon. a silk ribbon (see illustration). The short hair in the neck is arranged in sev- 


Gold bandeau. 


Figs. 4 and 5.—Purrs, Courts, Rores, ano Hieu Come. For. this 
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== @—“7wv Alphabet for marking Bed Linen, ete.—Application, Satin 





coiffdte first part the hair on the sides from ear to ear, then arfange the Ss eE | SSS 
CSN Bette, and Half 





Fig. |1.—Purrep Curignon, Curis, AND 
' Rippon Bow. 


Fig. 9.—“uorr Cunrcs, THREE-sTRAND BRAID, 
AND CoMB. 


back hair in puffs 


over crépes as va; ack cet Prater’ polka Stitch Em- Ge 


shown by the il- iderv. Wr Ro ves 
Susteation. In the Fig. 5.—Purrs, Corts, Ropes, AND broidery ee ie. ae ' 
back, underneath Hicu Coms,—Backx.—[See Fig. 4. ] See illustration on page 672. pee — Sy 
the chignon, fast- Tins is the remainder we, ee ie 


en a row of short curls. Part the waved | of the alphabet shown on page 412 of Harper's 
front hair first evenly through the middle, | Bazar, No. 25, Vol. V., which also contains 
then divide each half into two parts, and | the description. 
comb down the hair nearest the parting in 
the middle so that it rests on the forehead ; 

(see Fig. 4), comb up the other part of the UNCHANGING FASHIONS. 


hair, and rope the ends of both parts to- i ae 3 
gether as shown by the illustration, so HE simple robe and outer cloak, rich in 


that they form a twisted diadem ; then ar- beauty, immortalized by the genius of Phid- 
range them in several short puffs in the | ias and Apelles, fashion never changed. ‘The 
middle of the front. A tortoise-shell comb | dress Homer saw infolding Helen, when she 
with a high front is pinned into the hair | eame to him like Evening, 
as shown by the illustration. “lad in the beauty of a thousand stars,” 
Figs. 6 and 7.—Rorrep CuIGNoy, 
Curis, Brarps, AND Hicu Comp. For | Aspasia wore when she passed to the bath, and 
this coiffure, which ean not be arranged | it served to attire Cleopatra when she beguiled: 
without adding false hair, part the hair | Antony. ‘The only modifications it underwent 
from ear to ear on the sides, ‘The back | were those of texture and woof, of coquettish 
hair is tied in the neck and parted into | folding and arrangement. It was as changeless, 
two strands; wind each strand closely | otherwise, as the Spaniard’s cloak, the Turk’s 
around a long roll, and then pin up these | turban, or the Arab’s robe. It is only.our lux- - 
rolls in a chignon, observing Fig. 7. The | ury,.semi-barbaric, tasteless luxury, that cries 
middle part of the front hair is arranged in | out for monthly fashions, and grudges if it be not 
frizzes and puffs; the latter cover the be- | satisfied. To change a costnme when it once 











; | ‘Fig. 10.—Crmrep Curenon, SHort Curis, 
AND THREE-STRAND BRAIDS. 
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Fig. 8.—Purrs, Curis, AND eaves Fig. 7.—Rorep Cuicnon, Curis, Brarps, fs ie EES 
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Fries. 1-10.—LADIES'’ COiFFURES. : Fig. 6.—Rorgep CHIGNON, CURLS, BRAIDS, 
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answers all wants of climate, taste, and common- 
sense is as insane as if a collector were to cut 
up his Raphaels and Titians, throw them into 
the common dust-hole, and cover his walls with 
sketches from illustrated papers. This restless- 
ness, therefore, we must assume, 1s not & mere 
desire of change, begot of wealth and folly, but 
an impatient and disappointed search for perfec- 
tion. If it springs from the latter source, our 
restlessness is noble, our impatience generous 
and worthy of admiration. If derived from the 
former only, it must be allowed by all who re- 
flect to be base, senseless, and contemptible. 








TIME FLIES! © 
- A RONDEAU. 


Tie files! The laggard lover, absent still, 

Compels thine eyes to rove against their will— 

Roaming from Poetry’s entrancing page, 

To note the clock, whose minutes feem an age, 

80 slow the hands revolve before thine eyes— 
Although Time flies! ° 


Thy grief is not because thou must deplore 
Thy favorite opera’s first act is oer, . 
That thou must miss, at its first luscious note, 
The nightingale that dwells in Lucca's throat— 
Ah, no! ‘tis not for this thy tears arise, . 
Because Time flies! 


Alas! to you it seemeth Love's decay 

That he, who swore to love, remains away. 

What are the spells that keep him from thy aide? 

What are the clouds that from his vision hide 

(While thou art wasting weary hours in sighs) ? 
How fast Time flies! 


Hush! there's a footstep on the outer stair! 
His footfall’s music, and thou know’st the air. 
He comes, he comes—the loiterer too dear! 
Minutes—how flee they now that he is here! 
Farewell, regret! each doubting fancy dies! 
Time files! Time flies! 





ANNETTE’S LOVERS. 


NNETTE was rather an incomprehensible 

young woman, and her love affairs occupied 

a good deal of the attention of the neighbors. 

The sight of a new and unfamiliar horse hitched 

by the old squire’s gate created almost as much 
excitement as a fire. 

Nearly every spot in the garden and orchard 
and the pretty grove back of the house had been 
consecrated by lovers” sighs and vows. But 
none of the discarded could find the heart to 
hate her, and her old father doted on her fatu- 
ously, and could never be brought to believe 
that there was a drop of guile in the whole of her 
little body. 

Annette loved every thing on the old farm; 
and when she tripped over the grass fields, and 
patted the cows, and caressed the calves, and 
lavished words of endearment even on the plow- 
horses that poked their heads over the stone 
fence, the effect upon her attendant cavaliers is 
said to have been quite heart-rending. 

The neighbors’ girls could, perhaps, have for- 
given the admiration Annette excited if she had 
tanned and freckled ; but she went dancing about 
bare-headed, with her curls flying and her cheeks 
in a glow; and the more the sun kissed her the 
prettier she grew, while her mates were quite 
tied down to the care of their complexions. 

Martha, the elder daughter of the family, kept 
pretty strict rule in the farm-house. She was 


leaning toward middle age. There was a shade. 


of red in her hair, and people described her as a 
capable, energetic, religious woman, who would 
make somebody a good wife. The truth is, 
Martha needed a field wider than home afforded. 
She would have spent herself, and shown any 
amount of devotion and personal forgetfulness, 
in a cause where she could manage and direct ; 
but then the old squire was hopelessly bent on 
hamoring Annette, and Annette and her lovers 
appeared to be unmanageable, so that Martha’s 
peculiar talents were in some sense wasted. 

One very lovely day in June Annette sat in a 
window-seat of the shady old stone house. She 
sat with her foot under her, which is a favorite 
position with heroines in moments of unrestraint, 
and was transferring some pretty work to a lace 
collar. Her canary-bird over her head trilled 
out a note or two of his song, a luxuriant bitter- 
sweet vine twined around the window, and 
through it came the odors of new-mown hay and 
roses. Martha was at that moment engaged in 
putting a conspicuously large patch on a pair of 
her father’s old trowsers. She rather prided 
herself on bringing out a disagreeable, hot piece 
of work on summer afternoons when the weather 
was unusually fine. And indeed Martha was 
given to an oppressive style of usefulness. 

“*They say Melville Chase has come home 
from his travels to settle down on the farm his 
uncle bought for him in the neighborhood.” 


- Martha suspended operations on the trowsers 


while conveying this piece of information, and 
then she added: ‘‘I hope his money won’t spoil 
him, but most likely it will. Lib Hardy is the 
only girl in the village that knows him, and I 
guess she'll contrive to keep him to herself. At 
any rate, I do hope, for mercy’s sake, he won't 
get to runninghere. Folks talk enough already, 
and I don’t say but what they have ‘occasion. 
This house has been called ministers’ tavern ever 
since I can remember. I don’t mind waiting on 
good men, and cooking for them, and bracing 
them up for their stated services ; but it’s a dif- 
os thing when a pack of your beaux has to 


**T don’t ask them to come,” retorted Annette, 
with some spirit, shaking back her curls and 
holding up her silver thimble on the tip of a be- 
witching middle finger. ‘‘I can’t put up a sign- 

warning them off the premises, or set the 
dog on when they come to the house of their 
own accord.” 

‘You can be more discreet,” returned Mar- 

tha, giving her face a savage little slap, in the 
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hope of capturing a persistent fly, ‘‘and not 
make every man you meet think you have fallen 
desperately in love with him at first sight.” 

Martha delivered herself of this in a manner 
which showed that if she bad it in her power she 
would do away with such dangerous female se- 
ductions by a penal enactment. 

‘¢Oh, Puss!” returned Annette, pathetically ; 
‘* any body to hear you talk would think I was 
a bold girl.” 

‘‘T don’t say that,” Martha answered, her 
tone a little softened, ‘‘for you have been too 
well brought up. I’ve toiled over you ever since 
mother died; but I should be sand-blind not to 
know that you never curl your bair or stick in a 
pin without doing it for effect. If you were con- 
scious that you have an immortal soul, you 
wouldn’t be so trifling.” 

‘¢T don’t know why we shouldn’t want to‘ look 
pretty if we have got immortal souls,” retorted 
Annette. ‘‘God wouldn't have made all the 
flowers ahd beautiful things there are in the 
world if there was any harm in it. But no 
girl ever had to go through what I do, and I 
wouldn’t much care if I was a perfect fright in 
frizzy, brown, pipe-stem curls, with all my teeth 
on pivots: then I could have a little peace of 
my life. And there are Lib Hardy and Jane 
Pearsall, their eyes fairly turning green watch- 
ing to see who comes here. I do believe all the 
girls in the neighborhood think they would have 
been well married long ago but for me. I'll tell 
you, as a dead secret, that Charley Ferris de- 
clared to me he wouldn’t marry Jane Pearsall if 
she was the only girl in creation, and now he 
looks at me so pitifully in church. Poor Char- 
ley! I told him he mastn't gome here any more. 
I positively forbade it, and put my foot down. 
Oh, Puss, I wish you could have a beau you 
don’t want, and had to manceuvre to keep him 
from proposing, you'd see what torture it is, what 
agony I endure, how I am laid on the rack, 
and you would have a little more charity.” 

It is impossible to conjecture what reply Mar- 
tha would have made to this moving appeal, for 
‘Deacon Harmon’s wife had come round the 
‘‘kitchen way,” and now thrust her head, in 
its Shaker bonnet, through the vines of the 
sitting-room window. Mrs. Harmon was not 
dowered with the fatal gift of beauty, but she 
was an excellent, hard-working mother of a 
family. 

‘*]’ve just ketched time to run over,”: said 
she, ‘‘and tell you there’s a foreign missionary 
coming to town. He must put up somewhere, 
and husband thought mebbe you'd have an extra 
room. You see, brother Zeph’s wife is over to 
ourhouse. She’s sick, or, at any rate, she thinks 
she is, and it makes her fidgety to have strangers 
round.” . 

‘*QOh, of course,” returned Martha, sarcas- 
tically, ‘‘we haven’t done our share keeping 
ministers and helping to support the charch. 
There’s an adage, ‘Don’t ride a free horse to 
death ;’ but it would seem nobody ever heard of 
it in this community.” 

‘*You did take in that last cold porter, I 
know,” said Mrs. Harmon, nothing daunted. 
‘* Bat just then my little Sim was coming down 
with the chicken-pox, and I didn’t know but it 
might be something bad that was catching. But 


.| I ought to have told you in the first place that 


Brother Stickney is on the look-out for a wife. 
He’s around collecting a little money for the mis- 
sions ; but he means to carry back a partner with 
him to Inja, and, as they say, kill two birds with 
onestone. His last wife died of the climate. It’s 
pretty apt not to agree with wives, especially if 
they're weakly to begin with. But a missionary 
has got to have one, or else he’s like a cart with 
only one wheel. You see, Brother Stickney is 
fervent in spirit and diligent in business, and his 
business just now is to get a wife. It always 
has seemed to me, Martha, that you ought to go 
on a mission, you'd be so devoted, and would la- 
bor in season and out of season to bring the 
heathen to a sense of sin. Then you have got 
such a wiry constitution. 
girls round here, I'll venture to say, would go 
into a miasmy so thick you could cut it with a 
knife for the sake of getting married; but they 
hain’t got no backbone, or there’s something or 
tother out of gear. I think you ought to be 
grateful to me for sending the missionary to this 
house.” 

** You talk as if 1 would be led like a lamb to 
the slaughter,” responded Martha, with some 
asperity. ‘‘ And as for the heathen, there's 
enough of ’em right around home.” 

‘*Qh, laws, Martha!” laughed Mrs. Harmon, 
‘‘you’re no lamb. Annette there, with her 
flummerdiddles and furbelows, is the lamb, and 
she frisks around and catches the beaux; but 
you're as good mutton as ever was. And as for 
our bein’ heathens around here, why, we wear 
clothes and go to meetin’ and appear respecta- 
ble; but from all I hear, the unconverted kind 
go pretty much as they was born. I guess, from 
what I know of ’em, they’re like the Perizzites 
and the Hittites and the Jebusites that the Bible 
speaks of.” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Harmon,” cried Annette, in high 
glee, ‘‘ how glad I am you have caught a mis- 
sionary for Martha! My affairs don’t keep her 
busy more than half the time; and it’s such 
a consolation to think that before she’s been a 
month over in India she will have all those im- 
proper little boys and girls in tail coats and pan- 
cer singing, ‘ Let dogs delight to bark and 

ite.’ ” 

Annette was sitting up in her own window 
when the missionary, a tall, erect, sun-browned 
man, passed under the porch. He glanced up, 
and thought to himself, ‘‘ What a pretty picture!” 
for the bitter-sweet vine was wreathed about the 
casement, and the young girl had put a rose in 
her hair. The stranger had searching eyes that 
smiled in a still sort of way, and perfect teeth. 
The heats of a tropical climate had not appar- 


More than half the 


ently sapped the vigor of his frame, although his 
hair was quite gray. 

Madge Boyd, a romping girl, who had been 
sowing the leaves of her geography along the 
road on her way home from school, stopped now 
at the gate under the big elm, and called out to 
Annette: 

‘* Have you heard that Lib Hardy is going to 
give a big croquet party for Melville Chase? 
The girls say she don’t mean to ask you. It's 
real mean of her.” 

‘**Qh, I shouldn’t go if I was invited,” return- 
ed Annette, pluckily; and then she ran down 
stairs to where her father, a white-haired, dig- 
nified old gentleman, was welcoming his guest. 

The squire introduced Annette as his little 
girl, and kept fast hold of her hand while he 
talked ; and the stranger's eyes sought the maid- 
en's face more than once that evening. He was 

leased to see that she listened with interest to 

is clear, intelligent account of life and things 
on the other side of the planet. Martha, too, 
had her eyes and ears open. Perhaps the thonght 
came into her mind that it would not be hard to 
go to the ends of the earth with a man like that. 
When Annette was tucking u, her hair prepara- 
tory to going to bed she calliea out rather sleep- 
ily, ‘‘I say, Puss, if you go on a mission you 
will live in a bungalow and ride in a palanquin, 
or else you will ride in a bungalow and live in a 
palanquin, I don’t know exactly which; but it 
will be jolly either way.” 

Martha's ‘‘ help” took herself out of the kitch- 
en in high dudgeon just at one of those moments 
when she was an absolute necessity. Annette 
did not love work, but she could work, and 
briskly too. She meant to be very industrious 
and self-sacrificing, and give Martha a great 
deal of time to sit down and converse with the 
missionary. But Mr. Stickney was not a man 
to stay put. When he ought to have remained 
on the piazza or in the parlor, whither Martha 
had repaired with her basket of mending, dressed 
in her polka-spot muslin, he seemed seized with 
a desire to roam over the house, and generally 
did roam in the direction whence he heard some 
sound of Annette. Once he found her in the 
pantry with her sleeves tucked up over a pair of 
rosy elbows, making cottage cheese. Nothing 
could have been prettier. The little minx got 
the minister to be her taster when it came to the 
salting, and gave him some curd in a long-han- 
dled iron spoon, looking almost irresistible as 
she stood on tiptoe to reach up to his grave and 
smiling mouth. Annette flew about from one 
thing to another; but whether she was working 
the sewing- machine, or weeding her verbena 
bed, or tying up the rose vines, it made no dif- 
ference: the minister was not far off. He had 
given her some little idols out of his collection— 
ugly, flat-nosed gods they were, carved from soft 
stone and wood. Annette looked at one of them 
with a kind of wistful interest growing in her 
face. 

**T couldn’t hate such a horrid little black 
thing as this is,” said she, ‘‘if I thought it had 
helped any body, even a poor old heathen. Do 
you think it would be such a dreadful thing to 
pray even to a crooked bit of wood, supposing 
you were in a very great deal of trouble, and 
didn’t know any better ?”’ 

‘The minister made no direct answer to this 
rather heterodox question, considering that for 
half his life he had been struggling with the sin 
of idol-worship; but an eloquent something al out 
his lips and eyes seemed to own that there is .n 
idolatry which springs perhaps from original sin, 
and is yet very sweet and intoxicating to the hu- 
man heart. 

‘*So you have been trying your arts on the 
minister, a man old enough to be your father,” 
said Martha, a little bitterly, as she met her sis- 
ter in the hall. 

“‘Tt isn’t true!” cried Annette. ‘‘ And I want 
to know if Mr. Stickney isn’t a great big man, 
able to take care of himself? And weren’t you 
flirting with him awfully yourself this morning 
about the number of catechisms sent out last 
year by the board ?” | 

Annette rushed up stairs without waiting for 
an answer, and sat alone in the moonlight, feel- 
ing that she was a very unhappy, persecuted girl. 
It was an understood thing that Mr. Stickney 
had come after Martha, and Annette resolved 
that night before she went to sleep that she 
would be very magnanimous, and refrain in the 
future from giving the missionary a nice word, 
or so much as a smile. 

The next morning a new Biddy was installed 
in the kitchen; so she remained nearly all day 
hived up in her chamber, where she could hear 
the minister pacing back and forth. She did 
not dare to leave her perch, and after a term of 
partial imprisonment began to pine for fresh air. 
Her only alleviation was in the shape of snatches 
of chat with Madge Bogd, who kept her in- 
formed of the progress of preparations for Lib 
Hardy’s grand party. Three croquet sets were 
bespoken, the ice-cream was to be made in five- 
minute freezers from Newcombe’s, and half the 
girls in the village were working themselves sick 
on new muslin over-skirts. There was Spotty’s 
new calf tethered under the trees, and old Ranger 
in the stable whinmying for his usual allowance 
of green apples. A hill rose just back of the 
house, with breezes running octaves through the 
meadow grass. It was the day of the party, 
and Annette meant to break bounds that very 
afternoon, whatever happened. She thought she 
could ‘do it with safety, for Martha had ordered 
Major put to the carry-all, to take herself and 
the missionary round on a circuit among the 
decrepit, invalid people of the village. So she 
slipped across the barn inclosure, and was just 
breathing the timothy and clover of the hill, 
when, on looking back, she saw the minister 
putting his tall person over the fence. 

Annette knew that she was pursued. She 
caught a loose bit of the sole of her old boot on 
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a little stone and almost fell, then she dropped a 
book she had brought along to press flowers in, 
but did not stop to pick it up. The minister 
picked it up and put it in his pocket. In another 
minute Annette had reached the bars that led 
into the wood lot. Here she was obliged to stop, 
for she was panting, and the bars offered an ob- 
stacle it would take a little time to surmount. 
The missionary came on with that steady, pow- 
erful pace it is hard to get away from. He 
looked masterful and all-conquering. His face 
was in a fine glow, and his eyes spoke volumes. 

‘* You thonght you could ran away from me,” 
said he, gently; ‘“‘but one of my long steps is 
worth a dozen of your short ones. And then I 
did not mean to let you escape. There is some- 
thing I want to say to you.” 

“Don't,” said she, turning a little pale in 
spite of the heat she was in, and putting out her 
hand toward him. ‘‘ Martha is waiting for you.” 

Her tone was almost imploring. From the 
place where they stood the flutter of Martha's 
skirts, like a danger signal, could be seen on the 
piazza. The minister took an eager step for- 
ward, and Annette sprang over the low bars, 
and almost fell into the arms of a young man 
who bad just turned out of the wood path. 

Mr. Stickney stood as if bewildered for an 
instant, and then walked slowly along the bush- 
bordered fence, and finally sat down on a stone 
under a large tree. A sudden shock had awak- 
ened the good man. He realized that he had 
been on the brink of a very foolish act. An- 
nette, the little witch, had almost carried him 
off his feet. He had forgotten all about conse- 
quences, and given himself up to the spell of 
this child’s dove's eyes and winsome ways. He 
had quaffed the intoxicating draught all the 
more eagerly because, though perhaps he knew" 
it not, his nature was fresh and untainted. His 
life had been given to what he believed was a 
sacred cause. He had put his Master's work 
above all personal affections; and even while 
the music of this young creature had been 
charming his ear, he had half unconsciously 
studied the excellent, serviceable traits of her 
sister Martha’s character. These things came 
back to him now, and he rose and slowly took 
the path down the hill to where Martha sat wait- 
ing, making the rocking-chair creak a little with 
impatience; and together they got into the car- 
ry-all and drove away. 

The young man into whose arms Annette had 
nearly fallen was well bronzed by the sun, a 
tawny mustache concealed his mouth, and there 
were many humorous lines about his clear gray 
eyes. 

‘*Oh dear!” stammered Annette; ‘‘I hope 
you will excuse me; but I was so glad to get 
away.” 

**'You don’t mean to say,” retorted the young 
man, with a sort of cool inquisitiveness, ‘‘ that 


that old gentleman was making love to you?” 


Annette could not find a word with which to 
answer. She was covered with confusion, and 
stood looking down at the toe of her shabby boot. 
The young man hoped her embarrassment would 
last an hour, to give him a chance to study her 
face, for he thought she was the most exquisite 
young woman he had ever seen. 

‘*T should say,” said he, ‘if I were to give a 
guess, that you are Miss Annette Benedict, for 
no other young lady about here has a reputation 
for this kind of adventure.” . 

‘*And I should say you are Mr. Melville 
Chase,” retorted Annette, who had now taken 
herself in hand again, ‘‘ from the likeness that 
Lib Hardy carries in her locket. She says she 
has had heaps of letters from you—love-letters, 
for aught I know.” 

‘* Heaps, indeed !” repeated Melville, opening 
his eyes wide. ‘‘I believe one or two formal 
little notes have passed between us; and the 
likeness she begged from my cousin, Lucy Mal- 
colm, who used to be a school-mate of Miss 
Hardy's.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear it,” said Annette, accept- 
ing this as a proper vindication of the young 
man’s character. ‘They were walking along now 
under the trees almost unconsciously. 

‘‘ What a queer impression you must have got 
of me,” said Melville, rather thoughtfully; ‘‘and, 
do you know, I had some way taken the stupid 


‘notion into my head that you were rather a dan- 


gerous young woman.” 

Annette colored violently. She had never in 
her life before felt so anxious to stand well in 
the eyes of another. 

‘*Y suppose,” she faltered, ‘‘the girls have 
been telling tales.” 

‘*T was an addle-pate to take up such im- 
pressions,” Melville went on, half to himself; 
““but I will tell you frankly, Miss Benedict, I 
thought you were a very amusing, irresistible 
young lady, who enjoyed using her power. [I 
was not sure I should ever care to meet you. 
My only excuse for such stupidity is, that after 
a fellow has traveled half over creation, and 
knocked about from one country to another, he 
comes to prize a true-hearted girl more than any 
thing in the world.” 

‘¢ And you had such ideas ofme? You thought 
I was an artful, designing, unprincipled girl ?” 

They were near a copse of firs and cedars, 
where a bright little spring bubbled and sang. 
Annette’s feelings obliged her to sit down on a 
mossy stone, and she pressed her handkerchief 
to her eyes, while two or three tears glittered 
and fell into her lap. 

Her companion was quite overcome, and felt 
that he must go down on his knees to console 
the enchanting little girl, and kiss away her 
tears. ‘‘ Don’t cry, I beg,” said he, in a tone 
of entreaty. ‘‘ You make me feel like a first- 
class villain; and I could almost hand my purse 
to any body that would give me a horsewhip- 

ing.” 
: een raised her moist eyes, and a cunning 
little smile curled round her rosy lips. ‘‘I want 
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you to believe that I never meant to do wrong,” 
said she; ‘‘and if any body has been made un- 
happy, I am very sorry. What is a girl to do 
in a dull little village when there is nothing but 
scandal and tea-fights for her entertainment ? 
Of course it's pleasant to have a friend, but just 
as soon as you get him broken in, and think 

ou’re going to have a nice, comfortable time, 
he will make himself disagreeable. Men are so 
dreadfully perverse. There is that minister you 
saw just now—such a fine man! And he came 
to see my sister Martha. It was all understood. 
Why should he care for a foolish little thing like 
me? I tried my best not to have him—”’ 

‘‘But he couldn’t help it to save his life,” 
exclaimed Melville, with enthusiasm; ‘‘and I 
think the old gentleman is a trump, without 
meaning any disrespect to his cloth.” 


Melville Chase forgot Lib Hardy’s party that. 


afternoon as completely as if he had been Ri- 
paldo in Armida’s garden. When Annette got 
back home the stars were out, and pale heat- 
lightnings played through the trees, and dews 
lay thick on the grass. She crept on to the 
piazza, and peeped through the blinds into the 
parlor, where Mr. Stickney was sitting on the 
hair-cloth sofa beside her sister. She knew 
then that Martha was going on a mission. ‘The 
missionary’s face did not glow as Annette had 
seen it; her heart was beating with a new pulse 
of happiness, but she stole up to her own room 
in the dark, and sat there quietly for a long time. 

The next day Mrs. Harmon saw Melville 
Chase ride up to Squire Benedict’s leading a 
smooth-skinned bay horse, with a lady's saddle 
strapped to his back. 

‘“I'll be whipped,” said she, ‘‘if that sly lit- 
tle tike hain’t ketched young Chase. She’s the 
plaguedest little creeter. But I don't care much, 


. Lib Hardy has been in such a twitter after him. 


Annette is kind-hearted and generous. I re- 
member how she nursed my Johnny through 
the scarlet fever. If she marries a man she 
loves, shel make the best kind of a wife.” 
Melville thought so too, and it was on the 
fourth or fifth ride that Annette proved to his 
entire satisfaction that she loved him with all 
her heart. It was also settled that they were to 
live with the old squire; and, furthermore, to 
pay for the treatment she had received in the 
matter of Lib Hardy’s party, they decided to 
invite all the girls of the village to the wedding 
—a method of heaping coals of fire on the heads 
of enemies Melville thought he should enjoy. 
Nothing can be prettier than to see the old 
white-haired squire now pottering about the 
garden with a troop of children. Nor is it 
strange that Annette has become the most pop- 
ular person in the village; for ‘‘some flowers 
strike their roots almost as deep as trees.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From our Owx CorresPonveEnt. ] 


The Quarrels of Authors; and of Artistse.—George 
Hudson's Will.—M. Dumas’s Discovery.—A Buf- 
falo Treat. 

oe have been sad quarrels among our 

authors and artists lately, which in one case, 
at all events, can unfortunately not be set down 
to the account of the high temperature, for one 
of the belligerents, Mr. Anthony Trollope, is at 

Melbourne, and ‘‘ breathes in converse seasons, ” 

or, in less poetical language, is enjoying, I suppose, 

Christmas weather. His grievance is with his 

brother novelist, Mr. Charles Reade, and arises 

from the fact that the latter has dramatized his 

‘+ Ralph, the Heir,” without his permission, and 

added his name to the play-bill. This certainly 

does look rather like what your Artemus Ward 
used to call ‘‘a high-handed outrage,” which is 
not mitigated by the fact that in Mr. Reade’s 
letter announcing what he has done he remarks 
that the law is on his own side. ‘‘° Certainly,” 
replies Mr. Trollope, ‘‘I should in no case have 


applied to the law ;” but with all admiration for 


his friend’s genius, he considers what he has 
done to be very sharp practice. The whole tone 
of the rejoinder is that of an ill-used man. ‘“‘If 
the play succeeds,” says he, ‘‘ you will get the 
credit ; while if it fails, as in spite of your dra- 
matic skill it probably will fail, for the plot is a 
particularly bad one, I shall be damned as well 
as you.. At all events, I hereby declare that I 
have no hand in it, and would have the public 
know as much.” This is in substance (for the 
actual words I have not by me) Mr. Trollope’s 
plaint, and certainly it is surprising that Mr. 
Charles Reade, of all men, who has fought so 
vehemently for the privileges of novelists as 
against playwrights, should have done this thing. 
More astonishing still is it that he should have 
selected one of Mr. Trollope’s novels for his 


prey, since ‘‘ dramatic effects” and ‘‘ plot” are just. 


the things in which that gentleman’s otherwise 
unquestionable genius is allowed to be deficient, 
and since ‘‘ Ralph, the Heir,” by the author’s own 
confession, is by no means an example to the 
contrary. Indeed, Mr. Trollope’s warning voice, 
though it comes from the antipodes too late to 
stop the catastrophe, was that of a prophet, for 
the play in question is the very one concerning 
which I have already written to you, new-named 


- by Mr. Charles Reade ‘‘ Shilly-Shally,” and 


which, like an unregenerate babe, died weeks 
ago in its birth, and was damned. 

Then, again, Mr. George Cruikshank (this 
must be the hot weather) has discarded his mod- 
est character of humorous artist, and burst into 
that of an angry pamphleteer. I told you that 
he lately took it into his head that he wrote 
“‘Oliver Twist.” Well, I suppose friends have 
gathered round him and clung to his coat tails 
so as to induce him to drop that. Dickens was 
always attached to him, and I dare say fooled 
him to the top of his bent as to his literary 
genius; but if you want to know what Dickens 
really thought of bis intelligence, read that ex- 


quisite letter of the great novelist’s in ‘‘ Yester- 
days with Authors,” wherein he describes a cer- 
tain Mr. C—— at a funeral. There you have 
George Cruikshank in propria persona, or I'll 
swallow my pen (which has a porcupine quill for 
its handle). But, as I have hinted, he does not 
now insist upon being the literary father of little 
Oliver; he contents himself with ‘‘ proving that 
the distinguished author, Mr. W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, is laboring under a singular delusion with 
respect to the origin of ‘The Miser’s Daughter,’ 
‘The Tower of London,’ etc., etc.” The con- 
tents of his pamphlet are neither interesting nor 
convincing ; but what strikes our literary world 
with wonder is why so really admirable and 
famous an artist as George Cruikshank should 
want to be considered to be the author of ‘‘ The 
Miser’s Daughter.” This reminds me of a dread- 
ful epigram on a certain historical incident, which 
made a great noise in its time: 
“‘] wonder not that erst for gold 
The nets Soe his country sold; 


But this ee macs 
Where on he found a buyer!” 


The merits of Mr, Cruikshank’s pamphlet, as a 
literary work, do not incline one to believe that 
he could have written ‘‘The Miser’s Daughter” 
to save his life; but the novel in question is real- 
ly not a production worth making a fuss about, 
and most persons would readily allow that by no 
means its least attraction lies in its illustrations. 
The funniest part of this angry little brochure is 
the strange notion it evidences of the value of 
testimony. All Mr. Cruikshank’s friends who 
were acquainted with the facts of the case, and 
whose names he instances, are dead, while those 
witnesses who are yet alive are comprised in ‘‘a 
clergyman of the city of London ; a literary man, 
a member of the Conservative Club” (as if that 
mde any case the stronger); ‘‘and a dear and 
valued friend, who is a member of the Athe- 
nsum, and deputy-lieutenant of a county.” 

Talking of authors and artists (for Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh thought he was an artist to the 
last, and perhaps secretly deemed himself greater 
with pencil than with pen), what a sermon poor 
Thackeray would have given upon his favorite 
text, Vanitas vanitatum, concerning the will of 
one George Hudson, proved this week for exact- 
ly two hundred pounds! ‘The testator was once 
our famous Railway King—the great prototype 
of your Fisks and Goulds—and had fortunes to 
give away in his time, and gave them—that is, 
for a consideration. He was at one time the 
idol of our nobility, the golden calf before whom 
the noblest fell down and worshiped ; and if his 
overthrow had but been delayed for a little lon- 
ger, would certainly have himself been made a 

His house was one of the finest in Lon- 
don, and his parties were crowded by the world 
of fashion, though, with the bad taste that has 
ever distinguished it, it made itself merry over 
the vulgarities of its entertainer. ‘‘ How did 
your dinner go off at Jones’s ?” said a friend to 
Brummel, after one occasion on which the Beau 
had stooped to dine out with somebody not in 
the Regent’s ‘‘set.” ‘‘QOh, the dinne? was all 
very well—unexceptional, indeed; only, con- 
found it! the man had the assurance to sit 
down with us himself.” 

In the same way the great and the grand 
who.flocked to Hudson’s entertainments derided 
him among themselves. His wife was a great 
joke with them; she was, I believe, ignorant 
and vulgar, but, at all events, the stories that 
were current about her made her out a second 
Mrs. Malaprop. I especially remember the as- 
tonishment she is said to have expressed at the 
proposal made by her children’s governess that 
two globes should be procured for the school- 
room. ‘‘No, miss,” said she; ‘‘my husband 
may be rich, but that is no reason why I should 
let him throw away his money on globes in du- 
plicate.” For the celestial globe was to her un- 
known, even by name. 

When the first blow of adverse fortune struck 
this colossus of railways these fair-weather friends 
deserted him, of course, as rats flee from a sink- 
ing ship; whereupon this good lady is said to 
have observed, ‘‘ Ah! when they see that things 
are not so bad as they seem, and my. George 
becomes all right again, won't they cry, ‘ Pecci- 
ry!’” Now peccary is a pig inhabiting South 
America, and it is supposed that she did not 
mean that, but something else. If she meant 
peccavi, they never cried it, for in a few weeks 
the railway king was dethroned and ruined; and 
it was only a few years back that a few kind- 
hearted persons subscribed together and present- 
ed him with a sum wherewith to purchase a small 
annuity, upon which this once dispenser of mill- 
ions made shift to live. 

M. Dumas, jils (as he is still called, though 
his father is no longer with us), has startled 
us all by a new discovery. He has found out, 


rather late in life, that there is really something | 


to be said for the marriage state, and also (which 
is a subject of even greater congratulation) in 
favor of Christianity itself. Not long ago, on 
the occasion of a certain fervent scientific paper 


.that appeared in the Times, the Saturday Re- 


view congratulated its contemporary upon the 
ingenuity with which it had contrived to keep 
its contributor in ignorance of aJl the later dis- 
coveries of science, so as to come out fresh and 
enthusiastic upon a matter that was tolerably 
well understood even by unlearned men, and 
scarcely needed an article in the leading journal 
to introduce it. And so has it happened with 
M. Dumas. Respectability and religion seem 
suddenly to have burst upon him from their 
obscurity, and it is pleasant to know that they 
receive his approbation. Only with respect to 
marriage, he finishes a most philosophic and be- 
nignant piece of advice to a young husband in 
this rather unexpected fashion: ‘‘If all other 
means fail to win her to you, and to mako her 
the wife she should be, tue-/a—kill her.” 

Before I close this letter, may I ask—‘‘ mere- 


ly for information,” as Miss Rosa Dartell used 
to say—whether you know any thing of the 
great buffalo-hunt to be held on the prairies 
of Nebraska in September, and which we En- 
glish are importuned by a daily advertisement 
in all the papers to attend? ‘‘ Complete arrange- 
ments have been made,” it says, for this buffalo- 
hunt, as though it were an Easter-Monday stag- 
chase; and ‘‘ return steamship and railway tick- 
ets, Pullman palace sleeping-cars, hotel accom- 
modation, tents, saddle-horses, wagons — every 
thing provided (except liquors, cigars, rifle, and 
ammunition) for ninety guineas. The tickets 
extend over six months, and allow of a visit to 
Niagara Falls.” This seems to me almost too 
great news to be true. Suppose, when one reach- 
ed ‘‘ those well-known pastures and favorite feed- 
ing grounds of the buffalo,” he shouldn't be there ! 
Does the Burlington and Wisconsin River Rail- 
road Company guarantee his presence? And 
supposing he ts there, and proves too many for 
us cockneys—tosses us, or ‘‘ stampedes” over us, 
as described so thrillingly in Captain Mayne 
Reid's books—does the company make arrange- 
ments for insuring its passengers’ lives, like our 
railway lines at home? Your special corre- 
spondent pauses—before expending his ninety 
guineas—for a reply to this vital question. 
R. Kemsve, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ee statue of Sir Walter Scott, which is to 
be erected in the Central Park, is nearly 
completed, and will be stipbee from Scotland 
to this clty early in September. It is spoken of 
by those who have seen it as a magnificent work 
of art. _ 

A disgusted visitor to Niagara—disgusted not 
with the Falls, but with ie extortions-—gives 
the following sample of “‘ extras:’’ Carriage (or - 
dinarily), $5; toll for Goat Island Brid $2 : 
visit to Cave of the Winds, $8; fee guide, 
$2; phowoprepn in costume, $10; ice-cream on 
island, $150; drinks for party, $2; toll on bridge 
to Canada, $2 25; drinks at Clifton House, $3; 
visit to observatory, free; purchases on descend- 
ing, $10; looking at_the whirlpool, $2; pur- 
chases after look ng, $10; purchases on visitin 
Indian, Canadian, and Yankee stores, with pret- 
ty girls as attendants, probably $20; total, $77. 








Plenty of sleep seems to be wholesome. An 
eighteen-year-ol an of Temeschal, California, 
who has been an idiot all her Jife, after a deep 
sleep of seventy-two hours, a few weeks since, 
awoke as bright and intelligent as others of her 
age, to the great joy of her friends. 





When the first telegram reached Amherst 
giving the news of the victory of the Amherst 
crew in the university race, some one, in his 
joy, began to ring the college bell. The staid 
and scholarly president soon appeared, and in- 
quired what was going on. 

‘““They’ve won,’ was the brief response. 

‘Who? what ?’’ said he. 

“Why, our crew at Springfield.” 

“Then ring !’’ shouted the president, excited- 
ly; ‘“‘ring til) it cracks!” 





Every body knows the history of the Willey 
family, who, in 1826, on hearing the rocks falling 
toward their cottage on the ite Mountains, 
rushed out into the dark night only to be crush- 
ed to death by the avalanche, while the house 
remained unhurt. The Willey House is one of 
the sights of the mountain district, and is kept 
in good condition. Another family now occupy 
“ but visitors are allowed to inspect the interior 
of the humble cottage. No relics of the Willey 
family remain except an old table and a Bible. 





The “‘ Memorial’’ to Prince Albert, erected on 
the site of the a Crystal Palace in London, 
is now completed, with the exception of the 
statue of the prince, which has been delayed in 
consequence of the illness of the sculptor. This 
memorial was commenced ten years ago, and has 
cost nearly one hundred thousand pounds. The 
entire structure is said to be marvelously beau- 
tifal. The architect, Gilbert Scott, has been 
knighted by the queen. 





Sportsmen should provide themselves with 
spy-glasses, if they can not tell a woman from a 
sea-gull. A man and his wife living at Long 
Lake, in the Adirondack region, were fishing at 
dusk. They were sitting on a rock in the lake, 
the woman with a handkerchief over her head. 
One Palmer, a guide, with a companion, was 
rowing across the lake, and noticing the white 
handkerchief, inquired what it was. The opin- 
ion was given that it was a gull, when Palmer, 
replyin hat he would soon decide, drew up his 

e and fired. The ball struck the woman in 
the breast, killing her almost instantly. A man 
living in San José California, while riding near 
the city one evening, saw two men whom he 
supposed to be highwaymen. Hc shot one of 
them dead, and made the other a prisoner. An 
investigation showed the victim to be an inof- 
fensive French florist, who, with a companion 
in the same business, was going into the mount- 
ains near New Almaden to gather flowers. 





Ajletter has been recently published which 
was written by the poet Longfellow in 1860, 
and by which it appears that the author of 
‘* Hiawatha’? never saw even a photograph of 
the ‘‘ Minnehaha,”’ which his poem immortalizes, 
until after its publication. Some stereoscopes 
of ‘‘Laughing Water’? having been sent him 
later, he remarked, ‘‘I have only imaginary as- 
sociations with the place, having never seen It 
except in day-dreams.”’ 

More than twenty islands have their home in 
the beautiful Lake eee Trout and 

ickerel also abide there—unt ey are ruth- 
essly torn from their home by wicked fisher- 
men. 





The French people love birds. In Paris the 
commerce of the bird market amounts to four 
millions of francs, and in the whole of France 
thirteen million francs. There has been recent- 
ly established in the Rue Montgolfier a notable 
bird market, which is open every Sunday from 


morning till night. Itisa e court, shaded 
with trees, and a fountain in the sents Every 
variety of bird seems to be there, even the most 
Oli ee a. pao are found to be 
artificially colo which process a good d 

of cheating is carried. on. : . = 





Thomas Jefferson never made a speech. THis 
unwillingness to attempt one is said to have 
eieen rise to the practice of the President send- 

pg a written annual message to Congress, 





It is said that Niagara is not the favored spot 
this year to which bridal parties chiefly resort, 
as they have been wont to do in past years. 
Fok Seen are becoming impa- 

ent under the system of extortion 
by Niagara hack nian. acs 





Somebody who saw and heard thus describes 
the performance: It was a young woman, with 
as many white muslin flounces around her as 
the planet Saturn has rings, that did it. She 

ve the music-stool a twirl or two, and fluffed 

own On it like a whirl of soap-suds in a hand- 
basin. Then she pushed up her cuffs as if she 
were going to fight for the champion’s belt. 
Then she worked her hands and wrists, and 
eee out her fingers till they looked as though 
they would nearly cover the key-board from 
the growling end to the squeaky one. Then 
those two hands of hers made a jump at the 
keys as if they were a couple of tigers comin 


down on a flock of black and white sheep, an 
the piano gave a great howl as if it had been 
trod on. Dead stop—so still you could hear 


your halr growing. Then another jump, and 
another howl, as if the piano had two tails, and 
you had trod on both of them at once, and a 
grand clatter and scramble and strings of jumps 
up and down, backward and forward, one hand 
over mee other, like a general stampede of rats 
an ce. - 





Roasted coffee is now believed to be one of the 
most powerful of deodorizers, actually destroy- 
ing noxious animal and vegetable effluvia. Ex- 
pee which have been recently made with it 

ave proved most satisfactory. This is a simple, 
safe disinfectant, and convenient to be obtained. 





At the present rate of destruction the forests 
of Maine will soon disappear. The lumbermen 
ail that they will a last more than five 
years longer. is year the lumber is estimated 
at 700,000,000 feet. ? 





The Jardin d’Acclimatation, Paris, has just 
received a present of six magnificent zebras from 
the Piotr: of Abyssinia. They are valued at 
£120 apiece. It is promised that they will soon 
ee Na as to appear harnessed in the streets 
oO ; 





. Iron springs are found at Long Branch, and 
promise to add to the popularity of this already 
very popular summer resort. ese springs are 
two or three miles from the hotels, and the wa- 
ters are pleasant to the taste. 





Advertisers are adepts at ambiguity. A lad 
advertises her desire to obtain a husband “ wit 
a Roman nose having pate religious tenden- 
cies.”’ ‘‘ Aspinster particularly fond of children” 
informs the public that she ‘‘ wishes for two or 
three, having none of her own.” Somebody wants 
**a young man to look after a horse of the Meth- 
odist persuasion ;” a draper desires to meet with 
an assistant who would “ take an active and en- 
ergetic interest in a small first-class trade, and in 
a quiet family ;”’ and a Boston chemist advertises 
*‘the gentleman who left his stomach for analy- 
sis will please call and get it, together with the 
result.” Slipshod English is not, however, con- 
fined to the advertisement columns, or we should 
not read of the shooting of a wild-cat ‘‘ by a little 
boy five feet eight inches long;”’ of a procession 
which ‘‘ was very fine, and nearly two miles in 
length, as was also the prayer of Mr. Perry, the 
chaplain ;’? nor should we be much scandalized 
to note the fact, recently stated in some journal, © 
that a ‘‘self-made man arrived in California 
twenty years ago with only one shirt to his 
back, and since then has contrived, by close ap- 
plication to business, to accumulate over ten 
millions.’”” An English theatrical paper, after 
announcing a forth-coming benefit pe ormance, 
went on: “Of course every one will be there, and 
for the edification of those who are absent a fall 
report will be found in our next paper.” 





An Englisbman and his wifo were recently 
traveling in Germany without a knowledge of 
the language. At Berlin they had been recom- 
mended to a hotel, whither they were riding in 
a hack, when the lady espied an imposing edifice 
upon which were inscribed in large letters the 
words ‘‘ Hotel Radzievill.’”? She cried out, 
** There is a beautiful hotel, and the situation is 
splendid.” ‘ mppore we go there ?”’ suggested 
the husband. ‘‘Allright.’’ It was done assoon 
as said. No one about the hotel seemed to un- 
derstand English, but by signs and gestures they 
made known their wants, and were shown to 
an elegant apartment, and afterward a delicious 
dinner was served. The travelers were delight- 


‘ed, but speculated upon the exorbitant charges 


which would doubtless be made. After acouple 
of days, during which every attention was shown 
them, they asked for the bill, but it was not 
brought. While the gentleman and his wife 
were discussing the matter, a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished appearance entered, and said, ‘‘I am 
Prince Radzievill.’’ 

‘“‘To what may IJ attribute the honor of this 
visit ?”’ politely inquired the Englishman. 

THe Prince. “ You have evidently taken this 
house for a public hotel.” 

THE ENGLIsHMAN. ‘ Certainly.” 

THE Prince. “ Well, this is my private house, 
my hotel.’’ 

The Englishman was so astonished that he 
could make no reply, and his wife, in the great- 
est consternation, began to tell the prince in 
English that the word ‘hotel’? over the door 
had caused her error. The prince, who saw their 
confusion, politely ar his satisfaction at 
havin given hospitality to Hngiish people, and 
begged hem to remain a few days longer. Of 
course the invitation was politely declined. The 
Englishman succeeded in making the servants 
accept a few presents, and the prince insisted 
upon accompanying them toea real ‘‘hotel’’ in ~ 

own carriage. Prince Radzievill is the Rus- 
sian embassador at, Rerlin. 
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LOUIS XIV. TRANSACTING BUSINESS WITH HIS MINISTERS 
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APARTMENTS OF MADAME DE MAINTENON.—[Srr Pace 578.] 
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LOUIS XIV. AND MADAME DE 
MAINTENON. 
See illustration on double page. 


HE career of Madame De Maintenon, though 

well known to every school-girl, is so full of 
strange contrasts that its recital never altogether 
wearies by repetition. The granddaughter of one 
of the chief champions of Protestantism, and her- 
self educated in the reformed faith, she neverthe- 
less became one of the bitterest enemies and per- 
secutors of the adherents of that religion. She 
was born in a prison, and passed the best part 
of her life in poverty and dependence, yet she 
became the guiding spirit of one of the most ab- 
solute monarchs who ever lived. In the prime 
of her youth and beauty she was married to @ 
deformed and elderly buffoon; in her declining 
years she became the wife of a king. Nor did 
Louis’s passion for her arise from any sudden 
and overmastering emotion. On the contrary, 
for years he persistently disliked her, expressed 
his weariness of the oft-repeated petition of the 
widow Scarron, and only took her into favor at 
the earnest solicitations of his mistress, Madame 
De Montespan. She showed none of the greed 
for wealth usually displayed by persons in her 
position, she was chary of asking favors for her 
own relations, and she manifested few outward 
traces of ambition. ‘‘Shut up in her apartment, 
which was on the same floor with the king’s,” 
says one of her biographers, “ she confined her- 
self to the society of two or three ladies as re- 
tired as herself, and even these she saw but sel- 
dom. The king came to her apartment every 
day after dinner, before and after supper, and 
continued there till midnight. Here he did busi- 
ness with his ministers, while Madame De Main- 
tenon employed herself in reading or needle-work, 
never showing any eagerness to talk of state af- 
fairs, often seeming wholly ignorant of them, and 
carefully avoiding whatever had the least appear- 
ance of cavil or intrigue. She studied more to 
please him who governed than to govern, and 
preserved her credit by employing it with the 
utmost circumspection. 

Our engraving is from a picture by Sir John 
Gilbert, A.R.A., recently exhibited in the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colors, London, and 
the following extract is from the catalogue: 
‘‘She (Madame De Maintenon) would sit at 
work while they proceeded with public business, 
and the king would occasionally turn round and 
ask her apinion, which she always gave with 
modest diffidence, the minister and herself hav- 
ing previously determined how the matter in 
question should be decided.” 








LOVE’S REASONS. 


Wur do I love my darling so? 
Good faith, my heart, I hardly know, 
I have such store of reasons ; 
, "Twould take me all a summer day— 
Nay, saying half that I could say 
Would fill the circling seasons. 


Because her eyes are ote brown, 

My dove, who quietly hath flown 
To me as to her haven? 

Because her hair is soft, and laid 

Madonna-wise in simple braid, 
And jetty as the raven? 


Because her lips are sweet to touch, 
Not chill, nor fiery overmuch, 

But softly warm as roses— 
Dear lips that chasten while they move, 
Lips that a man may dare to love, 

‘Till earthly love-time closes ? 


Because her hand is soft and white, 
Of touch so tender and so light, 
That where her slender finger 
Doth fall or move, the man to whom 
The guards of Eden whispered, ‘‘ Come!” 
Beneath its spell might linger? 


Because her heart is woman-soft, 
So true, so tender, that I oft 
Do marvel that a treasure 
So rich, so rare, to me should fall, 
Whose sole desert—so small, so small— . 
Is—loving past all measure? 


Because she has such store of moods, 

So archly smiles, so staidly broods, 
So lovingly caresses ; 

So that my heart may never tire 

Of monotone, or more desire 


Than she, my love, possesses ? 


Ah me! what know or what care I? 

Or what hath love to do with ‘‘ why?” 
How simple is the reason!- 

I love her—for she is my love, 

And shall while stars shall shine above, 
And season follow season. 





A VISIT TO THE COMMUNISTS. 
(From ovr Own CorRESsPONDENT. ] 


T sounds a little sensational, but it was not so 
in reality; it was interesting enough, how- 
ever, to be worth while relating; and so many 
wild stories have gone the round about the cru- 
elties practiced on the Communists, the way 
they were pent up in under-ground galleries, 
without air or proper human food, etc., that I 
think it a duty to throw in the small feather of 
my testimony against the story-tellers, and give 
you a true picture of the prisons and prisoners 
as I saw them. It was a burning hot day when 
we took the train from Paris to Versailles. We 
arrived there at one p.m. with the Messieurs les 
Députés, who were hurrying off to the Assembly, 
which is busy saving France and paying her 
debts. This last no vain'and empty boast. Col- 


ga 
They included reading and writing, arithmetic, 


“1 much in the days of 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


onel Gaillard, the brave and distinguished officer 
whose enviable lot it is to rule over the Com- 
munists, kindly took us over the place—sach of 
it as was curious to visit. A court-martial was 
sitting in the riding-school, and it was a strange 
indication of the indifference felt generally con- 
cerning its proceedings to see how few were pres- 
ent to watch them. Half the great manége was 
fitted up for the accommodation of the tribunal 
and the spectators, and hardly one-fourth of the 
benches provided for the latter were occupied, 
the remaining half of the hall being entirely 
empty. A large life-size figure of the Cruci- 
fixion hung on the walls over the judges’ seats, 
and gave a character of religious solemnity to 
the court; otherwise there was nothing to sug- 
gest the fact that its judges were dealing with 
questions that involved the life and death of hu- 
man beings. We waited to see one of the crim- 
inals examined, judged, and condemned. . The 
sentence was one year’s imprisonment for having 
fought against the troops on their entry into 
Paris. The prisoner, who was a very raw youth, 
with a hang-dog expression of countenance that 
went far to prejudice you against him, said in 
his defense that he did not fight with the Com- 
munists, having cooked for them, and that, in 
fact, he was by nature too timid to fire off a gun. 
The confession raised a laugh among the specta- 
tors, and the timid youth withdrew, evidently con- 
gratulating himself on having got off so cheaply. 
‘The entire proceeding lasted forty mjnutes. 

From this we went to the large prison called 
the Chantier. In the yard soldiers were being 
drilled, and prisoners looked on at the exercises 
from open windows, quietly interested. As we 
passed the kitchen, which opened on the court, 
Colonel Gaillard said he would like us to taste 
the soup. It was just ready to be served for the 
prisoners’ dinner, and had a very fragrant aro- 
ma. Moreover, every thing looked so exquisite- 
ly clean, the monster marmites of copper shining 
like new gold, and the white delf bowls piled on 
a table, all as bright as any on our own break- 
fast-table, that we were not the least unwilling 
to taste the bouillon. It was exceedingly good, 
well flavored, and considerably stronger, | should 
say, than what is usually served in the best schools 
in Paris to pupils highly paid for. ‘There were 
some huge sides of beef and mutton hanging up 
in an outhouse close by. We went in and look- 
ed at them, and pronounced them good. ‘he 
prisoners cook for themselves, those who are 
professionals being chosen for the office perma- 
nently. This accounts for their being ‘* better 
fed than the soldiers,” who get, it is true, the 
same food, but have to cook in turns. 

We then proceeded to the dormitories, which 
were not luxurious, certainly, but clean, airy, and 
as comfortable as was necessary for sound sleep. 
Every man had his bed and bedding doubled up, 
all set in rows down the room. ‘There were 
several of these rooms, but we only went over 
one. Then there was the school-room, where 
the prisoners have regular hours for study 
and instruction of various kinds. ‘The officer 
who immediately superintends this department 

ve us a prospectus of the subjects taught. 


grammar, history, geography, mathe- 

matics, English, and drawing. ‘l’here were some 
large maps on a board, which were just finished. 
They were so beautifully done that we took them 
for engravings ; but it seemed they were the 
work of one of the prisoners, an accomplished 
draughtsman, who spent all his free time draw- 
ing maps and making plans of every description. 
He drew one of the prison to oblige an officer 
who expressed a wish for it; but he obstinately 
refused to assist in giving the drawing-lessons, 
or otherwise make his talent useful. ‘This was 
the case with those of his colleagues who knew 
any thing. They all refused to teach. ‘The pris- 
oners were allowed to employ themselves in any 
way they could, and to sell the produce of their 
labor. We saw a quantity of little boxes and 
other knickknacks made out of bones, the com- 
mon beef bones from their own table, and all 
done by one of the men. He sold them, and 
said it had been ye day since he earned as 
is freedom. He was ad- 

dicted to drink, which would, perhaps, account 


“for the. fact, and, indeed, most likely for his be- 


ing at the Chantier now. There was a little 

in a recess of one of the dormitories, 
where mass is celebrated by the chaplain of the 
prison on Sundays. The prisoners keep it nice 
and clean, arranging the flowers, etc. , themselves. 


They had most of them a sullen look, but we 


saw nothing in the faces and manner of any of 
them to give you an idea of blood-thirsty feroc- 
ity, or, indeed, strong passions at all. The gen- 
ral expression was that of dogged weariness. 
Colonel Gaillard and two other officers who ac- 
companied us on the round confirmed this im- 
presaion made on us by the prisoners. They 
said that the most dangerous characters—the 
ringleaders, in fact—were already eliminated 
from the prisoners, and those that remained 
were for the most part the blind instruments 
who followed without premeditation, and often 
without knowing whither they were being led, 
like angry, unreasoning animals, They were 
most silent among themselves. They seemed to 
have little spirit left in them. Still, the officers 
gaid, as ali do who have any knowledge of this 
class of men in Paris, that if they are set free 
they will be just as ready to shoulder the musket 
and follow fresh leaders to-morrow against the 
government, whatever it may be, and shoot and 
burn with the same savage, indiscriminating 
. We saw a gronp of fifteen or so standing 
with their bundles under their arms at the gate, 
waiting to be let out. They had been tried and 
acquitted. 

A good deal was made of an outbreak that 
took place in the Chantier during the winter, and 
we asked Colonel Gaillard if it had been so very 
serious. He laughed, and said, ‘‘ No; it ended in 








a mere puff of smoke; but it might have given 
trouble if I had not shown them that I meant to 
stand no bullying.” It seems the meat was bad 
one day at the first meal, or they said it was (and 
the colonel inclined to believe it, for just at that 
moment the number to be fed was so great that 
occasionally the supply was short or inefficient), 
and the prisoners took up their portions and pro- 
ceeded to pelt the soldiers with them, and then 
rushed out into the court and pelted the officers 
in the guard-room, shouting and threatening in 
great excitement as they went. The comman- 
dant started off at once to the Justice Militaire 
where Colonel Gaillard sits all day, and gave him 
the peeeene news that the Chantier was in full 
revolution. ‘The colonel got on his horse and 
bore down on the rebels. He is a tall, full-pro- 
portioned figure, gentle in his manners, but with 
something very imposing about him, and he is 
said to be singularly impressive in wrath. He 
harangued the Communists, who were taken 
aback at once on beholding him so suddenly 
in their midst, and told them without more 
ado that if they did not forthwith subside, he 
should order his men to march out and shoot 


them; if they had any grievance to complain of, . 


ot had the remedy in their own hands; they 
had only to apply to him, and justice would be 
done them ; but if they attempted to create.a dis- 
turbance, and take the law into their own hands, 
they would find him too many for them. Did 
they understand this, and did they mean to abide 
by it? The prisoners shouted, ‘' Oui, oui, mon 
colonel!” and raised a cheer for him as if they 
were school-boys who had just got a holiday. He 
rode away, and their cries of ‘‘ Vive le colonel!” 
followed him beyond the gates. From the Chan- 
tier he went straight to another large prison, and, 
contrary to all precedent in similar cases, he an- 
nounced to the prisoners that there had been an 
attempt at a rising at the Chantier close by, and 
why and wherefore, and how he meant to deal 
with any such future demonstration ; he hoped 
they would profit by the incident to prevent his 
having to threaten them in the same manner; 
upon which another cheer was raised, and the 
eolonel took himself off to the Justice Militaire, 
and has never been called on since to suppress a 
row of any sort among the combustible popula- 
tion under his command. 

We went from the Chantier to the Justice 
Militaire, where the colonel showed us a curious 
collection of Communist photographs and auto- 
graphs. Numbers of the liberated prisoners sent 
him their carte de visite at the New-Year with 
some little complimentary words written on the 
back of it, occasionally thanking him for some 
kind intervention, etc. ; others sent their card 
simply, but all signed ex-prisoner of the Chantier, 
the Orangerie, or whatever the prison was that 
they had occupied, clearly showing that, so far 
from being ashamed of the fact, they were proud 
of it. Among these valuable mementoes was one 
invested with a more tragic interest than the rest ; 
it was a small picture of thé Crucifixion with two 
holes in it; it had been cut clean through by the 
bullets that lodged in the heart it had lain against. 
The unhappy man had been shot a few days be- 
fore at Satory. I observed that it was a good 
omen that he should have died with the emblem 
of faith and redemption on his heart; but Col- 
onel Gaillard handed me another picture, and 
said, ‘‘ Unfortunately for that consoling view of 
the case, this -was found alongside of it. " It 
proved to be the photograph of that terrible 
woman, Louise Michel, the pétroleuse, who out- 
Heroded Herod in those days of fire and brim- 
stone. He gave us some strange instances of the 
reckless indifference of the condemned at the mo- 
ment of execution; they, as a rule, died like 
cowards, blubbering and struggling, or like wild 
Indians, laughing and joking, puffing tbeir cigar 
as they raised their hand for the soldiers to fire. 
A day or two before a man named Boudin was 
sentenced to death; he seemed exceedingly sur- 
prised when the officer went to his cell an read 
the sentence to him—not horrified at all, but sur- 

rised. Hesaid he felt sure there was a mistake, 
and that his name had by some accident got on 
the wrong list. He was to be shot, he knew, but 
not with this batch, at least he anderstood it 80, 
and said he would write to Colonel Gaillard about 
it. He did so, and the colonel, instead of send- 
ing one of his subalterns with the answer, went 
himself to see the condemned man. He said it 
was dreadful to let a man die with the feeling on 
his mind that he had been made the subject of a 
mistake of that sort, and that his few days had 
been cut shorter still by any negligence on the 
part of his judges. The prisoner was dictating 
a letter disposing of the contents of his porte- 
monnaie when he went in. On seeing the 
colonel he came forward with empressement, 
thanked him cordially for taking the trouble of 
coming to see him in person, but that he was 
quite ashamed of having disturbed him ; he never 
dreamed of giving him so much trouble, etc., 
and so on, as if the matter that brought the col- 
onel had been a mere question of etiquette or 
ordinary civility. Colonel Gaillard, who had 
brought all the documents to prove to him 
that there had been no oversight or careless- 
ness on the part of the court, was proceeding 
to show them and explain, but the prisoner 
“would not hear of his ‘taking that trouble ;” 
all he wanted to make sure of was that there had 
been no mistake; and since the colonel had been 
kind enough to look into the matter, he, the con- 
demned man, was perfectly satisfied. He again 
expressed his thanks and regret, and wished the 
colonel good-morning. The latter had not reach- 
ed the door when, taking up his dictation at the 
point where he had been interrupted, the prisoner 
called out to his amanuensis, ‘‘ We were saying 
then one hundred in notes, fifty in silver,” etc. 
Twenty minutes later he was a corpse, and the 
great reckoning been made that decided his fate 
for all eternity. There was another letter from 
a Communist containing a request for a ‘‘ wooden 
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cross to help him to prepare for death;” and a 
characteristic epistle from Louise Michel, pro- 
testing vehemently against ‘‘the indignity of 
being condemned to imprisonment for life, in- 
stead of being shot, as she had a right to, see- 
ing that she had fought all through the Com- 
mune like a man, and had done as much damage 
to Versailles as any soldier of the federal troops.” 
The letter was a wild tirade from first to last, and 
wound up with a Vive la Commune ! written in 
large letters, and flanked by three notes of admi- 
ration. It is sad to think that this high-spirited 
pétroleuse was robbed of her due, and, in spite 
of her heroism and her grandiloquent appeal, is 
undergoing the ignoble penalty of hard labor, in- 
stead of having fallen like a man under the ballets 
of a batch of soldiers on the plain of Satory. 
Needless to say that during our progress 
through the prison, and our perusal of these 
suggestive fragments of republican literature, ~ 
the political prospects of the country were dis- 
cussed, and equally needless to say that nobody 
said any thing that threw a ray of light on that 
dark and troubled horizon. It was strange and 
really painful to note the different views that 
each one took of the future of France, and be- 
lieved in exclusively. The officers who had be- 
longed to the Imperial Guard devoutly believed 
in the return of the emperor; and this seemed 
rather a general feeling in the army—that is, 
among the cavalry; the infantry is supposed to 
be republican, some say of so advanced a color 
as to be almost Communard. The misery is that 
no strong hand is stretched out to weld these. 
conflicting elements into a unit, and guide the - 
nation out of the dark waters in which it is floun- 
dering into a safe port of some kind, republican, 
monarchical, or even imperial—any thing would 
be a haven of refuge in the present chaos, and 
agitation, and stagnant apathy that prevail in all 
parts, paralyzing the energies of the party of or- 
der, and keeping alive the mouldering embers of 
the Commune. Grack Ramsar. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


TENDERLOIN OF Beer (a sumptuous dish).—To serve 
up tenderloin as directed below the whole piece must 
be extracted entire before the hind-quarter of the ani- 
mal is cut out. This must be particularly noted, be- 
cause not commonly practiced, the tenderloin being 
left attached to the roasting pieces, in order to furnish 
a tidbit for a few. The roast must be turned over to 
get at it, and then it can not serve many. A piece of 
the tenderloin is also frequently left with the steak 
piece. To dreas it whole proceed as follows: Wash- 
ing the piece well, put it in an oven, add about a pint 
of water, and chop up a good handful of each of the 
following vegetables as an ingredient of the dish, viz., 
Irish potatoes, carrots, turnips, and a large bunch of 
celery. They must be washed, peeled, and chopped up 
raw, then added to the meat; blended with the juice 
they form and flavor the gravy. Let the whole slowly 
sirimer, and when nearly done add a tea-epoonful of 
pounded allspice. When there is not a sufficiency of 
suet to give richness to the gravy, put in a table- 
spoonful of buttér; in fact, the addition of the butter 
always improves the gravy, if not absolutely required. 
If the gravy should look too greasy, ukim off some of 
the melted suet. Boil also a lean piece of beef, which, | 
when perfectly done, chop fine, flavoring with a very 
small quantity of onion, besides pepper and salt to the 
taste. Make into small balls, wet them on the outside 
with egg, rol] in grated cracker or fine bread-crumbs. 
Fry these force-meat balls a ight brown. When serv- 
ing the dish put these around the tenderloin, and pour 
over the whole the rich gravy. This dish is a very 
handsome one, and, altogether, fit for an epicurean 
palate. 

Lazp Curep wira Sopa.—By following this recipe 
exactly you will have lard so white and sweet as to 
leave no cause for complaint with the most fastidious 
ef judges. During the whole process remember it is 
indispensable to work with slow heat. One even table- 
spoonful of supercarbonate of soda to every five gal- 
lons of cut fat—that is to say, juet as you cut it up to 
put it on the fire, measure it, and to every five gallons 
put an even table-spoonful of soda in a pint of water, 
and dissolve it thoroughly ; then pour it over the fat 
after it is put in the pot. Let it-boil until it boils 
clear, which will not be for some hours if the heat is 
properly regulated; then take it off and strain it. We 
always let the lard stand a few minutes after it is 
taken from the fire before we strain it, or it is apt to 
unsolder the tin colander. It is best to strain it into 
an iron pot, and let it stand half an hour longer before 
it is put into tin or stone vessels. It requires a longer 
time to dry up lard with soda than without, yet its 
improved appearance more than compensates for the 
trouble. With the entrail fat the cracknels are com- 
pletely dissolved, and you get very little soap-grease, 
but a large quantity of lard. Do not let the leaf fat 
stay on the fire till the cracknels are too brown. Al- 
ways etrain your lard through a cloth inside the col- 
ander. 

Bagrsrovep Ssore.—Take a quarter, cut the skin in 
squares, and cover well with bread-crumbe, which spot 
with butter and pepper. Pour over the whole two or 
three spoonfuls of vinegar, and bake. This makes a 
capital dish. 

Coooa-xur Cagz.—Break eight eggs, of which eet 
aside four whites. Beat separately the remaining four 
whites and eight yolks till very Hght. One pound and 
a quarter of flour, sifted; one pound of sugar, pul- - 
verized; half a pound of butter, creamed ; one cup of 
sour cream or buttermilk, and a tea-spoonful of bi- 
carbonate of soda—the two latter ingredients to be 
added the last thing, just before you are ready to bake. 
Bake in large flat tin plates, s0 as to form many thin 
cakes. Grate two fresh, sweet cocoa-nuts, and add to 
them one pound of sifted white sugar, with the lightly 
beaten whites of the four eggs laid aside for the pur- 
pose; two tea-spoonfuls of corn-starch. Stir all well 
together, including the cocoa-nut milk drained from 
both nuts. When the cakes are quite cold, place one 
in the bottom of a large china plate, cover it well with 
the prepared cocoa-nut, and continue thus to heap up 
cake and cocoa-nut in alternate layers, until all of each 
material is consumed. If for other than every-day 
use, cover the whole with icing. This quantity makes 
a very large cake. If only a small one is needed, one 
cocoa-nut will answer, with half of every thing else. 
This recipe supplies a cake of delicate yet luscious 
flavor, and not otherwise than economical in its pro- 
portions, ; 
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TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avruon or “Tas Lovers or Arpex,” “Lavy Aunr- 
Ler's Srozzt,” Ero. 





CHAPTER. XX.—( Continued. ) 
‘CWHAT I8 IT THAT YOU WOULD IMPART TO ME?” 


MEANWHILE, during all this bitter period of © 


hope deferred and fast-coming despair, Bulrush 
Meads, the new estate which was to have been 
the delight and glory of Rick Redmayne’s declin- 
ing years, lay waste, or flourished only for the 
advantage of strangers and squatters. It was 
vital that the farm should be taken in hand 
speedily, boundaries settled, fences put up, order 
introduced whf6re all was now only a fruitful wil- 
derness. The consciousness of this was a sec- 
ondary source of worry and perplexity to the 
man whose chief absorbing thought was of his 
missing child. All his dreams had faded. The 
vision was darkened of that low wide-spreading 
log-house, with its light verandas and broad bal- 
conies, and its romantic aspect, like a Swiss cha- 
let. That airy castle was shattered. He might 
live to build it up again, he told himself in his 
more hopeful moods, when he had found his 
daughter; but in the interval those fertile acres, 
for which he had paid with.the sweat of his 
brow, were lying waste. 

He decided on sending his brother and his 
brother’s family to take the estate in hand. He 
was fain to confess that James and those two 
hulking sons of his had done wonders with Brier- 
wood. What might they not do in that wider, 
richer field ? He could manage the Kentish farm 
himself, and keep a home open for his lost girl— 
the room in which she had slept from her infancy 
the fatal hour of her flight ready to receive 

er. 

He mooted the question one evening, when he 
had come down from his London lodging to the 
farm for a few hours’ respite: painted a glowing 
picture of Bulrush Meads, but spoke with a la- 
tent bitterness, remembering all the schemes 
and hopes that had been associated with his 

session of the place. His proposal was at 

rst received with horror by Mrs. James, who 
was the sole voice of the assembly, no member 
of her family presuming to think or speak for 
himself in her presence. What! leave Brier- 
wood, and the country in which she had been 
born and bred, to go and associate with red In- 
dians—people who scalped each other and lived 
in wigwams, or if not red Indians, something 
quite as bad—Blackamoors perhaps! She would 
sooner starve than taste a bit of victuals that 
had been touched by a Blackamoor. 

Rick Redmayne explained that the Blackamoor 
element need not enter into the business. The 
aboriginal Australian might be dark of ae 
but did not abound in the vicinity of Bulrush 
Meads; emigration was the order of the day; 
she could have plenty of stalwart Irishmen to till 
her lands and reap her corn. 

‘*T think Id as lief have to do with Blacka- 
moors as Irish,” cried Mrs. James. ‘‘ It’s bad 
enough to have ’em about at hopping time,” 

By slow degrees, however, when the map of 
the estate, with all poor Rick’s notations, sugges- 
tions, and calculations made on board ship, had 
been laid out on the table and pored over pro- 
foundly by James and the lads, who might have 
their opinions, bat remained discreetly dumb ; 
when the extent and glory of the estate, the man- 
aging powers required for its direction, had been 
brought home to her, Mrs. James softened, list- 
ened with increasing interest, began to ask ques- 
tions about this portion of the land and that, and 
seemed curious as to the capabilities of the house. 

““It would be a fine opening for the boys,” 
James growled at last, perceiving that his chosen 
partner wavered. 

‘* A fine opening for their galloping about from 
morning till night shooting wild beasts,” said the 
mother of the boys, contemptuously ; ‘‘a deal of 
work they'd do in an outlandish place like that.” 

It was Mrs. Redmayne’s manner to speak with 
contumely of the two sons whom; in her secret 
soul, she doted on, urged thereto by a sense of 
maternal ‘duty. So, no doubt, did Cornelia flout 
and disparage her Gracchi in their adolescence. 

Her speech had for once been injudicious. At 
the prospect of much slaying of savage beasts the 
two boys broke out into broad grins and unctu- 
ous chuckles expressive of rapture. 

‘Crikey, wouldn’t that be a jolly game!” 
cried the elder hope. ‘‘It ain’t often old Wort 
lets us have a pop at the rabbits in Clevedon 
Chase, and out yonder there’d be wild buffaloes, 
and kangaroos, and the Lord knows what to 
shoot at; eh, uncle?” 

** Out yonder,” cried Richard, kindling at the 
thought of that wider world where he had been 
so successful—‘‘ out yonder you'd have as much 
sport as the kings and their barons had in the 
days when half England was forest, and it was 
death for a peasant to killa stag. You may buy 
a horse over there, and a good one, for a five- 
pound note, and may keep as good a stud as 
Squire Chevenix without feeling the cost. Why, 
you don’t know what life is, boys, till you have 
lived under the Southern Cross !” 

‘* What kind of a dairy is there, now, at this 
Bulrush place?” Mrs. James asked, thoughtfully. 

The boys kicked each other in a friendly way 
under the table, perceiving that she was veering 
round. 

**'Well, there’s nothing very ship-shape yet a 
while ; but there’s plenty of room and plenty of 
material, and I shouldn't mind spending a hun- 
dred or so on the improvement of the place.” 

The idea of a dairy of her own planning was 
almost as tempting to Mrs. James as that vision 
of perpetual wild-beast slaughter was to the two 
lads. The dairy at Brierwood was all holes and 








corners, she said, with not room in it to swing 
a cat, though there were inlets enough through 
which the cats could come to steal the cream. 

An archetypal dairy had always been one of 
the matron’s pet day-dreams. ‘The ocean was 
an untried element, which she regarded with a 
natural horror; but if any thing could tempt her 
to cross the world in search of perfect bliss, it 
would be that idea of a farm-honse adapted and 
improved on her own plan. 

So, after much debating of difficulties which at 
first seemed insurmountable, Hannah Redmayne 
consented to the enterprise; and with her the 
whole family: the young men having panted for 
Australia from the moment the subject was start- 
ed; James, their father, with the docility of a 
well-trained husband—if Hannah saw it in a fa- 
vorable light, why, he had no ‘‘ objections,” he 
said, in his milk-and-waterish way. He made no 
doubt but he would be useful as his brother's 
agent, biding the time when Rick would come 
out himself and lick the land into a fair shape. 
He hadn’t much of a fancy for a sea-voy 
never having trusted himself on wilder floods 
than Thames or Medway; but as other folks 
made light enough of going to Australia, and 
Rick himself had been there and come back safe 
and sound, there was no call for him to make 
any bones about it. In brief, he expressed him- 
self willing to do whatsoever his wife and his 
brother desired. 

All things were settled, therefore, before that 
evening’s counsel was concluded. James and 
his family were to go out to Brisbane as soon as 
their traveling arrangements could be made, and 
thence to Bulrush Meads, where they were to 
take possession and establish themselves with fall 
power to order all things according to their own 
discretion. By-and-by, when Grace was restored 
to him—Richard Redmayne spoke of that event 
as a certain fact—he would in all probability let 
Brierwood, and bring his daughter to that wild 
home in the backwoods; but his coming would 
in nowise disturb or dispossess James and Han- 
nah. There would be ample room and verge 
enough for the two families. 


‘‘ We've worked together pretty well so far, 


Jim,” said Rick, ‘‘and there’s no reason we 
shouldn’t goon. You can manage the land well 
for me, and make a good living out of it for your- 
self; and by-and-by, when I come ont, I'll make 
you my partner, with as big a share of profits as 
if you had contributed half the capital.’ 

The family, with one accord, pronounced this 
a very handsome offer, and they shook hands 
upon it all round. Up in their attic that night 
in the gabled roof the two lads felt scarcely dis- 
posed to go to bed, so completely had this scheme 
of emigration taken hold of them. They would 
fain have begun packing their clumsy wooden 
trunks immediately, and have neither rested nor 
slumbered till they were on board ship. 

‘‘There ain't any overland way to Australia, 
is there, Jack?” the younger inquired, curiously. 
John Redmayne opined that there was not. 

‘* I’m sorry for that,” said Charley; ‘‘ it would 
have been a jolly game to ride half the way on 


camels !” 


Within a month from this family conference 
Mr. and Mrs. James and their two sons depart- 
ed with bag and baggage, after a farewell visit 
from the married daughter and her bantlings, 
who came from Chickfield to weep and lament 
over this uprooting of her race from the soil that 
had nourished it. The Chickfield grocer came 
to fetch his wife home, and gave utterance to am- 
bitious and revolutionary views of his own with 
reference to the great colony. He had it in him, 
he avowed, to do great things in a new country : 
had ideas about mixed teas and the improvement 
of coffee in connection with roasted beans ; to 
say nothing of the manipulation of Dorset but- 
ter, for which he had.a peculiar gift—only to 
be developed in a wider sphere than Chickfield, 
where the prejudices and narrow-mindedness of 
his customers stifled every aspiration of genius. 

They went. Rick Redmayne stood upon the 
pier at Gravesend and saw the great ship fade 
into a speck on the blue horizon, and felt that 
on this side of the world he was now alone— 
with his daughter. 

The year had well-nigh come to an end before 
the yeoman’s courage and confidence in himself 
wore out; but in the dreary December days, aft- 
er so many fatile efforts, so many false hopes, he 
did at last begin to lose faith in his own power 
to find bis child or his child’s seducer, and to cast 
about him for help. From the first he had kept 
his own counsel—telling no one his grief, asking 
no aid from sage advisers by way of friendship or 
profession. He wanted to keep his daughter's 
secret inviolate—his daughter’s name from the 
breath of scandal. No one but those of his own 
household knew the address of his London lodg- 
ing—a darksome second floor in a street near the 
Strand—or the nature of the business that de- 
tained him in London. He had paid all his 
debts, and shaken hands with his creditors and 
thanked them for their forbearance; had seen 
little more of his Kingsbury friends or acquaint- 
ance since his return from Australia. So far 
as it was possible he held himself aloof from all 
who had ever known him. Finally, however, 
after six months wasted in vain endeavors to dis- 
cover some trace of his lost daughter, the convic- 
tion came slowly home to him that his own brave 
heart and strong arm were not enough for the 
work he had to do. He went to a solicitor—a 
man who had arranged some small business mat- 
ters for him occasionally—and put a case hypo- 
thetically, as if in the interest of a friend. 

A young woman was missing, had run away 
from home to be married, and had never been 
heard of since. What steps should the father 
take ? 

Mr. Smoothey, the solicitor—Smoothey and 
Gabb, Gray’s Inn Place—rubbed his chin medi- 
tatively. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘* How long has the young woman been miss- 
ing?” he asked. 

‘* Thirteen months.” 

‘*A long time. Your friend should have gone 
to work sooner.” 

‘* My friend has been at work for the last six 
months.” 

Mr. Smoothey looked at his client sharply from 
under pent-house-like pepper-and-salt-colored eye- 
brows, and suspected the real state of the case. 

‘* What has he been doing during that time ?” 
he inquired. 

‘* Looking for his daughter every where: in 


public places, churches, theatres, parks, streets, 


omnibuses, shops, up.and down, here and there, 
from morning till night, till his body has grown 
as weary as his heart; day after day, week aft- 
er week, month after month, without rest or res- 
pite.”’ 

‘*Pshaw!” cried the lawyer, impatiently. 
‘¢ Your friend might live in one street and his 
daughter in the next for a twelvemonth, and the 
two never come across each other. The man 
must be mad. To look fora girl in London, 
without any plan or system; why, the proverbi- 


al needle in a hay-stack must be an easy find 


comparetl to that. Your friend must be daft, 
Redmayne.” 

‘* He has had enough trouble to make him so,”’ 
the farmer answered, quietly. 

‘* 1m heartily sorry for him. But to go to 
work in that ad captandum way, instead of 
getting good advice at the outset! In the first 
place, how does he know that his daughter is in 
London? How does he know that she isn’t in 
New York ?” - 

‘*He has some reason to suppose that she is 
in London. The man who is suspected of tempt- 
ing her away is a man who lives in London.’ 

‘* But, bless my soul, if your friend knows the 
man who ran away with the girl, he can surely 
find her by applying to the man.” 

‘‘The man who is suspected denies any 
knowledge of my daughter—” 

Richard Redmayne stopped suddenly, and red- 
dened to the temples. 

‘*'The murder’s out,” he said. ‘It’s my 
daughter who's missing, Mr. Smoothey. You 
keep my secret, of course. I want to shield her 
from slander by-and-by, when I take her home.” 

**T guessed as much before you'd said half a 
dozen words about the business,” remarked the 
lawyer, in a friendly, reassuring tone; ‘‘ your 
face was too earnest for a man who’s talking of 
a friend’s affairs. The more candid you are 
with me the better I can help you.” 

. On this Rick Redmayne told his story, as 
briefly as it could be told, while the lawyer list- 
ened, with a grave and not unsympathetic coun- 
tenance. 

‘‘ Have you any grounds for supposing that 
there would be no marriage—that this Mr. Wal- 
gry would deceive your daughter?” he asked, 
when he had heard all. 

‘* Only the fact of my daughter's silence. If 
—if all had been well, she would have hardly 
left her father in doubt as to her fate. My poor 
child knew how well I loved her. And then a 
man who meant to act honestly would scarcely 
steal a girl away from hér home like that.” 

‘‘The manner of the business and the girl's 
silence look bad, I admit,” replied Mr. Smooth- 
ey. ‘‘Her letter stated that they were to be 
married in London, you say—you might give me 
a copy of that letter, by-the-way. Have you 
made any attempt to discover whether such a 
marriage took place ?” 

‘© How could I do that ?” 

‘** Advertise for information on the subject, 
offering a reward to parish clerks, registrars, and 
such-like.” 

*‘ What! and blazon my girl's dishonor to the 
world ?”’ 

Mr. Smoothey smiled ever so faintly at this 
—as if the world at large were interested in the 
fate of a Kentish yeoman’s daughter. 

‘*'You could hardly advertise without making 
the girl’s name public, certainly,”.he said; ‘‘ and 
that might do her mischief in the future. The 
written word remains. Put an advertisement in 
to-morrow’s Zimes about Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
and the odds are five to one it may crop up as 
evidence against Tom, Dick, or Harry at the 


other end of the world forty years hence. Upon 
my word, Mr. Redmayne, I can’t see that you 


have any resource open to you except to put your- 
self in the hands of one of these private-inquiring 
le.” | 

‘* My brother Jim did that, and no good came 
out of it.” 

‘* Never mind what your brother did. I know 
a man who can help you, if any one can; as 
sharp a fellow as there is to be found in London. 
He served his articles with me, and practiced as 
a solicitor for nine years in a small town in the 
west of England; took to drinking, and went 
altogether to the bad; then came up to London, 
and set up as a private inquirer. He drinks still, 
but has some methed in his madness, and can 
do more work in his own particular line than any 
other man I ever met with. I'll have him here 
to meet you, if you like, to-morrow morning, and 
we can talk the business over together.” 

‘*T suppose I can’t do better than put myself 
in your hands,” Richard Redmayne said, gloom- 
ily. ‘‘I reckoned upon finding my girl myself; 
bat I’m sick at heart. I feel as if a few months 
more of this work would make an end of me.” 

Mr. Smoothey suggested that fathers and 
daughters are in the hands of Providence, and 
that things must not be looked at in this man- 
ner. 

‘* What!” cried Rick; ‘‘do you want me to 
think that my child and I are like two pieces 
upon a chess-board, to be moved this way or that, 
with no power of our own to shape our lives? 
I tell you, man, I will find her, will save her, 
will take her from the villain who stole her away 
from me!” 





‘* May God prosper your endeavors, my good 
friend !’’ said the lawyer, piously; ‘‘ but that is 
hardly a Christian way of looking at the ques- 
tion.’ 

‘*T have never been a Christian since I came 
home to England and found my daughter miss- 
ing,” answered Richard Redmayne. 

He met Mr. Kendel, the private inquirer, at 
Messrs. Gabb and Smoothey’s office early next 
Tmorning. Mr. Kendel was a tall, bony man of 
about forty, with dark close-cut hair, a long red 
nose, a coal-black eye of fiery brightness, glitter- 
ing as that of the Ancient Mariner, a clean-shav- 
en visage, a good black coat, and as respectable 
@n appearance as could coexist with the aforesaid 
red nose; a clever-looking man, in whose hands 
Richard Redmayne felt himself a very child. 

He jotted down two or three ‘memoranda in a 
little black-bound note-book, and then snapped 
the snap thereof with the air of a man who saw 
his way to the end of the business. 

““ If a marriage took place in London, I shall 
have the evidence of it in a week,” he said. ‘‘If 
any where in England, I pledge myself to know 
all about it within a fortnight.” And on this the 
council broke up, Mr. Smoothey having done 
nothing but take snuff and look ineffably wise 
during the consultation. 

At the end of a fortnight Mr. Kendel wrote 
to Richard Redmayne, stating that to the best 
of his belief no marriage between Miss Grace 
Redmayne and any individual whatever had been 
celebrated within the British dominions since 
last November twelvemonth. He had put the 
business into good hands on the Continent, and 
hoped shortly to be able to speak as definitely 
with regard to any foreign marriage which might 
or might not have been contracted. In the 
mean time he was hunting for information about 
Mr. Walgry, but as yet had not been able to get 
on the track of any person of that name answer- 
ing to the description of the suspected party. 

Richard flung the letter from him in a rage. 

‘* Kasy enough to tell me what he can’t find 
out,” he muttered to himself, moodily. ‘‘ Jim 
was about right; these fellows are no good.” 

He left Mr. Kendel’s letter unanswered, and 
went on with his own unsystematic wanderings : 
now in the remotest purlieus of the east, or in 
the haunts of sailors at Wapping and Ratcliff 
Highway; now among half-deserted western 
7a nba whose denizens were spending their 
Christmas holidays at pleasant country houses. 
He sat in sparsely filled theatres, indifferent to, 
nay, hardly conscious of, what he saw, but peer- 
ing into every dusky corner of the house, with 
the faint hope of seeing the sweet pale face he 
was looking for. 

Christmas came and went. Richard Red- 
mayne heard the joy-bells clamoring from half 
a hundred London steeples, and that was all. 
Christmas—Q God! how well he remembered 
Christmas at Brierwood a few years ago, his 
daughter's face radiant among the holly and mis- 
tletoe, the simple pleasures and banquetings, the 
quiet home joys! 

‘* Shall we ever sit beside that hearth again ?” 
he wondered ; ‘‘ we together, my girl and I?” 

Bitter as this ignorance of his child’s fate had 
been to him, a bitterer knowledge was to come. 
One bleak morning in January, about five weeks 
after his introduction to Mr. Kendel, the office 
boy from Gabb and Smoothey brought him a 
brief note, requesting his immediate presence in 
Gray’s Inn Place. 

He followed promptly on the heels of the 
messenger, and was shown straight into Mr. 
Smoothey's office. The lawyer was standing on 
his hearth-rag warming himself, with a solemn 
aspect. Mr. Kendel was seated by the table 
with a short file of newspapers before him. 

‘*'You have got some news for me,” Richard 
Redmayne cried, eagerly, going straight up to 
the private inquirer. 

‘*Do not be in a hurry, my dear Mr. Red- 
mayne,” the lawyer said, soothingly. ‘‘ There is 
news: Kendel has made a discovery, as he sup- 
poses; but the fact in question, if it does concern 
you, is of the saddest nature. I am bound to 
bid you prepare your mind for the worst.” 

‘“My God!” cried Richard Redmayne. ‘“‘ It 
is the thing I have thought and dreamed of a 
hundred times. My daughter has destroyed 
herself!” - 

‘‘Not so bad as that. Pray sit down; calm 
yourself. We may be mistaken.” 

‘‘ The date is the same,” said Kendel, gravely. 
‘‘ Miss Redmayne left home on the 11th No- 
vember.” 

‘““Was your daughter a sufferer from heart- 
disease, Mr. Redmayne ?” 

‘* No—certainly not, to my knowledge. But 
her mother died of it; dropped down dead at 
four-and-twenty years of age. Why do you 
beat about the bush? Is my daughter dead ?” 

‘<'We have some reason to fear as much; but 
I repeat we may be mistaken. The fact of the 
two events occurring on the same date might be 
a mere coincidence. You had better read those 
paragraphs, Kendel. Let Mr. Redmayne know 
the worst.” 

Mr. Kendel turned over the papers rather 
nervously. He was accustomed to be employed 
in painful affairs; but this seemed to him more 
painful than the common ran of family troubles. 
Richard Redmayne's listening face, white to the 
lips, told of no common agony. : 

‘‘It appears,” he began, in a quiet, business- 
like way, ‘“‘ that Miss Redmayne left her home 
early on the morning of the 11th November. 
From that hour to this nothing has been heard 
of her. Now, having occasion some days ago to 
look through a file of newspapers in relation to 
another case I have on hand, I came upon the 
notice of an inquest held on a young lady who 
died suddenly on that day—a young lady whose 
Christian name was Grace, and whose age was 
nineteen ; a young lady who had arrived in the 
neighborhoodof London from the country within 
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“HE CAME AT LAST TO A BROAD SLAB OF POLISHED GRAY GRANITE.” 
an hour of her death. Shall I read you the ac- | of a beautiful woman, color, life, expression—so 
count of the inquest ?” : much that made the beauty of the original being 
“¢'Yos.” wanting in this pale reflection. 
The word came with a strange muffled sound It was settled, therefore, that Mr. Redmayne 
from dry white lips. should go to Highgate himself, hunt up the cor- 
Mr. Kendel read first one paragraph, and then | oner, and follow the clew afforded by those news- 
two or three others, from different papers. One | paper paragraphs as far as it might lead him. 
was more diffuse than the rest, a small weekly He went, found the coroner, and the doctor 
paper published at Highgate. ‘This gave a de- | who had been called in at Hillside Cottage, 
tailed account of the inquest—headed, ‘‘ Sad | when Grace lay dead in her lover's arms. From 
and sudden Death of a young Lady”—and dwelt | this latter he obtained a close description of the 
on the beauty of the deceased with the penny-a- | dead girl—the fair oval face, small nose and 
liner’s flourish. ; mouth, a little mole just under the rounded chin, 
‘‘'The man called himself Walsh,” Richard | the reddish-auburn hair. . 
Redmayne said at last, “‘ and describes the girl There was no doubt it was his Grace. He 
as his sister.” , had tracked her to the end of her brief pilgrim- 
‘* He would be likely to suppress his real name |' age. All his dreams of the future were over; 
under such painful circumstances, and to conceal | the fair home in which they were to have begun 
his real relation with the young lady. Mind, | a new hfe together, all the plans and hopes 
I don’t say that this poor girl must needs have | which had buoyed him up during that weary 
been your daughter—coincidences are common | period of waiting, were done with now. Alas! 
enough in this life; but the Christian name, the | whatever life they two were to share lay beyond 
age, the date, all agree. Even the initial is the | the stars! Upon earth his search had ended. 
same—Walgry, Walsh. Come, Mr. Redmayne, ‘‘ixcept for the man who- murdered her,” 
it is a hard thing to trace your daughter’s steps | Rick Redmayne said to himself. ‘‘ God grant 
only to find the track broken off short by a grave; | that I may live long enough to be even with him!” 
but not so hard as to find your child, as many a He went to the house in which his darling 
man has done, in something worse than the grave.” | died. ‘There had been more than one set of 
This was quite a burst of sentiment for Mr. | tenants since that November day; but the cot- 
Kendel; but his heart, not utterly dried up by | tage was vacant again, and a board advertising 
alcohol, was touched by the silent grief of the | the fact of its emptiness was up in the neat 
yeoman, That despair, which betrayed itself | little front garden: ‘‘ Inquire of Mr. Selby, 
only by the ghastly change in the man’s face, | house agent, Kentish Town; or within.” — 
the altered sound of the man’s voice, was more Richard Redmayne went in, saw the little 
awful than any loud expression of sorrow. drawing-room where she had fallen, struek with 
*“Do you consider this clew worth following | death; the pretty bed-chamber above where they 
up, Mr, Redmayne ?” had laid her in hér last quiet slumber. He 
‘* Yes, I will follow it, and the murderer of my | looked at these things with an anguish beyond 
child afterward,” answered the yeoman. tears—beyond passion, or curses even—although 
He sat down‘at the table by Mr. Kendel’s side, | deep in his heart there was something bitterer 
and wrote the name of the coroner and some | than a curse against her betrayer. : 
particulars of the inquest in his pocket-book. ‘* Perhaps that man-Kendel was right,’ he 
The private inquirer watched him curiously, | said to himself as he stood by the white-curtained 
wondering a little at the firmness of his hand as | bed, on which he could fancy her lying in death's 
he wrote. awful stillness with her hands folded on her breast . 
‘Shall I follow up this affair for you, Mr. | ‘‘ perhaps it was better she should die than live to 
Redmayne ?” he asked. be what that villain meant to make her, ‘Thank } 


** No; I'll do that myself. If—if the girl who 
died that day was my daughter, I am the likeli- 
est person to find it out ; but if I fail, I can fall 
back upon your professional skill. You shall be 
paid your own price for what you have done.” 

**Thank you, Sir. I wish with all my heart I 
could have brought you pleasanter news. Have 
you any photograph of your daughter, by-the-way ? 
That would help you to settle the question.” 

**'Yes; I have her portrait,” answered Rich- 
ard Redmayne, touching his breast. He had 
earried his daughter's picture in his breast pock- 
et all through his Australian wanderings: only 
® rustic photographer's image, a small wistful 
face, which would hardly be taken for the face 





God she never was his mistress! thank God death 
came between them! And yet to have had my 
girl again—even a faded flower—to have watched 
the pale face grow bright again; to have made 
a new dife for her in a new world—O God! how 
sweet that would have been !”’ 

He thought of Bulrush Meads; those fertile 
slopes and valleys, the silver water-courses and 
forest background—all their glory gone now ; 
thought of the place as he had pictured it from 
the first, with that central figure, the child of 
his love. Without it what availed those green 
pastures, those crystal streams? what were they 
but a desert waste without Grace? 

An old woman was taking care of the house, 


‘Imprecation. 


an ancient beldam, with one shoulder higher than 
the other. 

‘¢T helped ‘em lay her out, poor dear!” she 
mumbled, when Richard questioned her about 
the young lady who had died suddenly in that 
house a little more than a year ago.. ‘‘ Such a 
pretty creetur’, with lovely auburn hair down to 
her waist. I never see her alive, though I was 
here when the gentleman took the house.” 

**You saw him, then ?” Richard cried, eagerly. 

**T should think I did. I sor him arter she 
was dead. Oh, so gashly pale—paler than the 
corpse a’most, and so orful quiet. Ah, it was a 
queer set-out altogether! When he took the 
house, it was for his young wife, he said; when 
the ingquiss come, it was his sister. Whatever 
she was, he was precious fond of her.. I was in 
the house till a hour before they came, helping 
the servants to finish the cleanin’ and such-like; 
and to see the things as he’d sent in—flowers, 
and hot-house fruit, and partials of all sorts; 
birds, and a pianer that was a perfeck pictur’ 
only to look at. Yes, whoever she was, he was 
rare and fond of her.” 

**May the memory of her cling to him to his 
dying day,” muttered Rick Redmayne, ‘‘ poison 
his life, and blight him on his death-bed !” 

The crone was too deaf to hear this smothered 
She went on mumbling about the 
‘*sweet young creetur’.” 

** What was the man like?” Mr, Redmayne 
asked her presently. 

“Mr. Walsh ?” 

** Yes, Mr. Walsh.” 

‘** Rathera handsome man. Tall and straight 
and dark—not so young as she was by ten year 
or more, but a fine-lookin’ man.” ! 

‘* Do you know what became of him after the 
inquest ?”” 

** No more than the babe unborn. He paid a 
month's rent, packed up all the silk dresses and 
slippers and such-like into a big portmenter, had 
it put on the top of a keb, and rode away with 
it, The kebman as took him would know where 
he went—none of us knowed.” 

‘*And .vou don't know where. the cabman 
came from, [ suppose ?” 

“Lord, no, Sir,, he was fetched. promiscuous. 
Mr. Walsh paid for every think liberal, paid the 
¢ook and ‘ouse-maid their month, and paid me; 
paid the undertaker—it were a very genteel fa- 
neral, mourning-coach and pair, and feathers on 


‘the 'earse; paid every body, and nobody ast him 


no questions. But it was a queer set-out for all 
that; and there must have been somethink to 
nape. that pore young creetur’ go off dead like 
that, 
‘‘Something,” muttered Richard; ‘‘ yes—only 
a broken heart. She discoyered that she had 
trusted a villain, and the discovery killed het. 
‘The story's plain engoeh./ : ; 
This to himself rather than to the crone, whos 
dull ears did, however, distinguish those two 
words, ** broken heart,” | 
a *“ Broken ‘art? Yes, pore dear,” she whined, 
“that’s &zackly what the ‘ouse-maid says, while 
we was a-smoothing out her beautiful hair: 


. 


‘There was somethink as he told her—a some- 
think as he said to her soon after she came in— 
as broke her pore ’art;’ and that ’ouse-maid 
spoke the Gospel truth. It might be a diseased 
‘art—there’s no gainsaying the doctor; but it 
were a broken one into the bargain.” 

Two hours later on the same afternoon, when 
the winter daylight was growing gray, and thick, 
Richard Redmayne stood alone in Hetheridge 
church-yard—a very quiet resting-place, remote, 
although within fifteen miles of London, the 
burial- ground belonging to a village that lay 
off the main road, away from the beaten tracks 
of mankind—an unambitious grave-yard, where 
there were no splendid monuments, only an air 
of supreme repose. 

‘*'There will be no stone to mark where she 
lies, I reckon,” Mr. Redmayne said to himself, 
bitterly, as he walked slowly to and fro among 
the humble head-stones. ‘‘ A man would hardly 
set up a memorial of his sin.” 

He was mistaken. Not in a namelegs grave 
did Grace Redmayne slumber. He came at last 
to a broad slab of polished gray granite, with an 
inscription in three short lines ; 

GRACE, 
Died November 11, 186-, aged 19. 
Euev, ruev! 


Her epitaph could hardly have been briefer: 
and thus her story closed—with a tombstone. 

**T wonder where Ae will be buried when his 
time comes?” thought Rick Redmayne; ‘*for 
as there is a God above us, if ever we two meet 
face to face, I shall kill him!” — 

And he meant it. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE CONFIDANTE. 


A LeTTerR, Lucy? for me to read? 
Ah! tell-tale blushes, what secret now? 
I am but teasing. ‘There, never heed, 
Nor blur with furrows that little brow. 


Yes, as I thought. ‘Tis the old, old tale: 
He loves you; dreams of you night and day ; 

With. hope he brightens, with dread turns pale. 
Truths, dear sister, or babblings gay. 


‘ Love lives: forever, if heart-born—real ; 


But fades like the roses I’ve now just elipped, 
When told by one who your peace would steal, 
‘Then flit to some blossom as honey-lipped. 


To you each word here is truth’s own mint; 
To me, once cheated, there’s: room for doubt ; 

You, sister, could give him your love sans stint— 
What ? tears and trembling ? a dawning pout ? 


Well, darling, believe then, and cynic thonght 
Shall fade away in your love's sweet sun; 
He is not worldly, nor fashion-taught; 
I would not darken new light begun. 


His words are manly; an honest ring 
Sounds in each sentence. Ah, Lucy, live 

Long. in the love that can never wing, 
Whilst I—well, yes—I have yet to give. 
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tHE BURMESE. EMBASSADORS 
ALI WINDSOR CASTLE. 


VErx friendly relations exist between the 
govetments of Burmah and England; and 
recently, with a view of still further strengthen- 
ing these relations, and of allowing some of his 
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chief men to, witness with their own eyes. the 
wonders of European civilization, his Burmese 
Majesty sent an embassy to that country. The 
embassadors, comprising an enyoy extraordi- 
nary, two ministers of state, and a secretary, 
landed at Dover on the 5th of June from their 
steam-yacht Tyeska Yeen Byan, and proceeded 
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to Eondon. They brought with them costly 
presents for the queen, among others a beautiful 
bracelet, the gold of which weighs no less than 
seven pounds. Our illustration represents the 
reception given by Queen Victoria to the em- 
bassadors on Friday, the 2Ist of June. The 
moment depicted is when the queen had received 
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England. The env°Y delivered: to the queen a 
letter from his sOV@F€lgn, which was translated 
by Major M‘Mahon, and which began thus: 
‘* From his great, glorious, and most excellent 
Majesty, King of the Rising Sun, who reigns 
over Burmah, to her most glorious and excellent 
Majesty, Victorias, Queen of Great Britain and 
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the letter from the king, and.when the casket 
containing the presents had just been laid at her 
feet ‘by the embassadors. The embassy is ac- 
companied by Mr. Edmund Jones, who is the 
agent of the Burmese government; and Major 
M ‘Mahon, late political agent at Mandalay, who 
has been appointed to attend the embassy while in 


Ireland.” As soon as the queen had received 
the presents, and made her acknowledgments 
through Major M‘Mahon, the embassy with- 
drew, and returned to London. On their way to 
England they visited Egypt, Italy, and France, 
where they were extremely well received by the 
different governments. A French correspond- 
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ent thus describes their personal appearance and 
dress: ‘‘''he Burmese are a fine race of men, 
whose features resemble those of the Tartars. 
They have flat noses, with open nostrils, Chi- 
nese-shaped eyes, and prominent cheek-bones; 
their complexion is copper-colored ; and they 
wear their hair, which is very long, gathered up 








in a knot on the top of their heads. The costume 
of the embassadors was composed of a long silk 
tunic with wide sleeves, like those worn by la- 
dies, and a skirt in gold-colored satin. The 
secretaries wore shorter tunics in lilac silk, with 
skirts, some red and others yellow. The head- 
dress was a sort of turban of white China crape.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Taery.—Black silk is the most serviceable dreas to 
get when you can afford only one silk; but a gray silk 
will be more bride-like. Would it not be best for you 
to get the silk black, and have a gray cashmere for a 
morning wedding and traveling dress? The hat can 
be black, with a blue-green wing, and will answer with 
both suits. 

Eooxouy.—Some black velvet ribbon and a little 
black lace will trim your gray silk dress very tastefully. 
The shade is a difficult one to match. 

Viovet.—Very dark purplish-blue ribbon is the vio- 
let shade. Bows and a sash of it will look well with 
your white suits in the daytime, but it is not effect- 
ive by gas-light. Black velvet, or else white ribbon, 
will look best with your evening dresses for second 
mourning. 

Mes. L. R.—Fruit stains spoil white napkins, hence 
colored napkins are used after eating fruit.—It is un- 
healthy to sleep in a room with growing plants. 

Lavanprr.—The prettiest trimming for your laven- 
der silk is narrow overlapping ruffies of a darker shade. 
Your pale green silk will look best trimmed with ruf- 
fles of iteelf and white lace. Valenciennes lace trims 
silks of pale tints beautifully. Point duchesse lace is 
not as much used as last season. 

Ei:eutTeen.—A brown or dark blue foulard suit would 
be pretty for you to wear now and during the fall. 
Make with a basque and over-skirt, and trim with 
side pleatings and bias bands. 

Mes. Jonn.—The traveling suits most worn this 
month are of heavy gray linen made with polonaise 
and single skirt. If you want something handsomer, 
get a brown silk skirt with deep kilt pleating and a 
gray batiste or baff foulard polonaise. You will then 
require a large linen duster to protect your suit. Straw 
round hat and undressed kid gloves. 

Fioav.—You will find fichu patterns in late Supple- 
ments of the Bazar. 

Countzy Grat.—The best traveling wrap for service 
is a good long-shawl, or else a water-proof cloak. Dark 
blue, plum-color, and gray water-proofs are much used 
now, and are more pleasing to the eye than the long- 
worn black cloak. 

A. L. P.—Make your gray and black striped silk by 
the Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
29, Vol. V. Trim the skirt with bias ruffles, alternating 
with side pleatings. Twenty-five yards of silk are 
enough for your ruffled skirt suit. Ruffles for the 
neck are not abandoned, though collars are more worn 
than at the beginning of the season. The new linen 
collars are the standing English linen collar with the 
points broken over at the throat. The cuffs worn 
with these are of two or three thicknesses of linen, 
made quite wide and flaring toward the wrist. 

Inquinez.—Handkerchief rings are only used on 
full dress occasions to display handsome lace hand- 
kerchiefa. At church, and when on the street, ladies 
use plain handkerchiefs of fine linen, hem-stitched, 
with an embroidered monogram or initials in a cor- 
ner. These are not meant for ornament, and are kept 
in the pocket or in a chatelaine bag attached to the 
belt. 

A Vritace Gret.—Trim your striped batiste polo- 
naise with a gathered or a side-pleated ruffie three or 
four inches wide, or else use écru guipure lace. Cer- 
tainly you can with propriety wear the curls that’are 
so becoming. 

Bianouz.—Try oxalic acid for removing stains. 
Dip a sponge in the acid and touch the stains lightly 
With it. Trim your green silk with alternate pleatings 
of paler green and of Swiss muslin. White shoes with 
black toes and heels are not worn here. 

NorFo.x.—You will find directions for point Russe 
work usually in the Supplements in which patterns 
of such work are given. 

Mas. L. D. M.—It is best to make flounces of wash 
goods straight, whether striped or not. Striped stuffs 
that are not to be washed should always be bias. 

8. T. H.—A striped percale suit made by loose polo- 
naise pattern will cost from $10 to $15, according to 
the quality of material and quantity of trimming. 
You can probably buy a ready-made suit for less 
than $10. 

Mra. D. H. K.—A glossy black alpaca or mohair of 
good quality would be sufficiently dressy, if well made, 
for a shopping and afternoon dress for the fall. Make 
it with a loose polonaise by pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 29, Vol. V., and trim with overlapping folds 
and side pleatings. The description of a Byzantine 
dress in Bazar No. 82, Vol. V., will be a good model 
for you. 

Mrs. T. 8, C.—Garments made by the Sacque and 
Cape pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V., will 
be worn next winter. 

Exrita A.—Get a demi-lustrous black faille; make 
with plain Marguerite polonaise, or else with basque 
and short over-skirt. Trim with deep kilt pleating, or 
else with lapping folds two inches wide, and set on in 
clusters of three. Edge the basque with lace, and 
have a lace spiral down the back.—It is no¢ considered 
good manners to rest your elbow on the table while 
eating. 


JaNE L.—You will find fichu patterns in the Supple- 


ment of Bazar Nos. 80 and 82, Vol. V. 

Praouxs.—The Supplement of Bazar No. 4, Vol. IV., 
contains a pattern of hood and scarf that will probably 
suit you. You can get a soft ottoman reps, white 
with gay Roman stripes; but a solid-colored cash- 
mere, pearl-color, gray, écru, or blue, richly braided 
and fringed, will be in better taste. 

Boarp1ne-Sonoo..—See hints above to “ Mra. D. H. 
K.” about making a black alpaca. Talmas and man- 
telets will be worn for wraps. Read Madame Ray- 
mond’s letters from Paris in late numbers of the Ba- 
zar for further information. Put spirals of lace on 
your black velvet sacque. 

Miss M. A.—Your plan for making your black chal- 
lie dress is good. 

E.acwe.—Friz your front hair and surmount it with a 
crown braid. Braid the back in plaits of three tresses 
and wind it around your head. 

Mrs. A.—A widow should not be expected to return 
calls or attend even the most informal parties for at 
least a year after her husband’s death. 

Junge Bua.—If you would get some darker green 
silk and make alternate ruffles of the two shades on 
the skirt, a short apron, and a vest of the darker silk, 
you would havea handsome suit. The polonaise, how- 
ever, and guipure edge you suggest are also in good 
taste. A dark gray cashmere polonaise would also be 
stylish with it. 

F.—That part of the blouse-waist below the belt 
should not be visible. The over-skirt is put on last, 
and conceals the lower part of the blouse by being fast- 
ened over it. 

Mra. W. H. A.—Make a black alpaca dress by pat- 
tern of loose polonaise walking suit, and trim with 
clusters of bias folds, each two inches wide, and three 
in a eluster. 
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Mas. E. C.—Read answer just given “Mrs. W. H. 
A.” Shorten the skirt of your merino to walking 
length. With the pieces left over and your extra 
two yards make an apron over-skirt of simple shape. 
Trim both skirts with bias velvet or gros grain. 

M. BE. G.—The Bazar has given instructions in the 
art of making wax-flowers. We can supply you with 
back numbers for ten cents a copy. 

Lizz1z.—Make your brown gros grain with a basque, 
a simple apron-front over-skirt merely hemmed, an 
an untrimmed skirt. ° 

Ne.im M.—Your sample of gray mohair is scarcely 
thick enough for a traveling dress to be worn in Octo- 
ber and afterward. Get a heavier gray material, em- 
press cloth or poplin, and trim with darker gray silk 
in bias folds. Blue trimming will not be suitable. 
Wear a blue neck-tie, and get a black straw round 
hat, with a greenish-blue wing on the left side. Gray 
kid gloves. This suit will be in better taste for your 
quiet morning wedding than the blue Japanese silk 
you mention. Make it by the Loose Polonaise pat- 
tern Ulustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. 





Ove Favorire Sewmve Maouine.—The cheapest and 
best sewing machine now manufactured for family use 
is probably the New Wilson. We certainly would use 
no other. It works with equal facility on muslin, wool- 
en, cloth, cambric, tarletan, flannel, and leather. It does 
not paral ze the spine, or wear out the operator in any 
way, neither does it demand an incessant sto e to 
= out where ine eieieulry i. yucte : as cuity. 

t runs smoo and evenly, hems, ,tuc ers, 
and binds. It does the finest and moet beautital work 
on cambric and linen. It also has the merit of being 
cheaper than any other first-clasa machine, as it can be 
purc for $0. The feeding device is an improve- 
ment on all other machines, and a special patent of the 
Wilson. It does not out of order, nor break nee- 
ent ap noe pucker the cloth. Ko complete has 
the Wilson Sewing Machine been made, by a skillful 
combination of brain and muscle, that it has left no- 
thing to be desired. Salesroom, 101 Broapway, N.Y. ; 
also for sale in ali other cities in the U.8.—[Com.] 





Facts ror THe Lapises.— Mrs. THos. L. 
Smit, Wellsville, N. Y., has used her Wheeler 


& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine eleven years 


without any repairs, and one needle—No. 2— 
for nearly five years. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com. ] 





Coreate & Co. have for years been developing the 
manufacture of fine toilet soaps. The standard reached 
in this branch of work is remarkable. The CasumERrE 
Bovauet Soar is offered to the public as combining 
the excellences of all good soaps.—(Com. ] 
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Tue American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 

lishing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 
Bruggists, and Grocers. Corrin, Rapmeron, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St, N. Y¥.—(Com.] 





Coryme Wuer..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Sopyin Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorte, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable. 





[Avaust 81, 1872. 


WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


LON Si YY 


STRAW GOODS, 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 


by a dose or two of 





607 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Under 8t. Nicholas Hotel. 


THE 


WARLIKE TROUBLE BREWING in EUROPE 


Concerns us less, individually, than the intestine commotions to which each one 
of us is Hable at this season of the year. 
stomach, the bowels, and the liver engendered by hot weather, sudden changes 
of temperature, or unwholesome atmospheric conditions are speedily relieved 


Fortunately, all disturbances of the 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


which is nectar to the thirsty palate, and at the same time the finest of all ca- 
thartics, a healthful invigorant and stomachic, and invaluable as a means of pre- 
venting fever and congestion. The genuine article may be had of all druggists. 





Library Edition 
MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
The complete set, 17 vols., in neat case, $25 00. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha's Husbarid. 
—A Life for a Life. —Two Marriages.—Chris- 
tian’s Mistake.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.— 
Studies from Life.—The Fairy Book.—Unkind 
Word.—Mistress and Maid.—The Woman's 
Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 








H "s new edition of Mrs, Mulock-Craik’s works 
is so desirable for the lib that it must have a gen- 
eral circulation among families. Her stories are so 
genuinely 80 from gilt- vice and 
namby-pamby goowness, so noble and whitely pure, 
yet ao feah and interesting, that it is cause for grati- 
tude they are published by the house which insures 
their most general distribution throughout the coun- 
try.—Correspondence Cincinnati Times and Chronicle. 





Pusuisuxzp sx HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 

ew Harren & Baoruens will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
am ‘Premium Safety ” Oil, 
cag fire test 150°. | “This ofl 
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130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





FINE ARTS. 


QUITE A SENSATION.—Have you seen the recent, rare, and unrivaled CHROMOS of the N.Y. Art- 


Pub. Co.? Their Flowers on Silver Ground; their Group of Ferns on Gold; their Paul and Vi 


nia; their 


Lake Adirondac; their Classic Copies from Marble—these are some of their artistic subjects that no person 
of taste and culture can afford to be without. Their publications are highly commended by some of our best- 


known citizens. For cavers &c., address 


d 
HAS. H. LYON, Agent of the N. Y. Art-Pub. Co. 


551 Pearl St., N. ¥.—P. 0. Box 8382. 





MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for Circuiar containing references and particulars, 
‘Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JER FERS, HZ 


BROADWAY, 
LADIE 


} BOOTS & 
SHOES 
AT?’ POPULAR PRICES. 
Successor to 8. M. Peyrer, 818 Broadway Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
fes on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam 
Chairs. Aleo, Gutpure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of See cope Mon- 


fe and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
k, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 





Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1108 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 


scription of the moet wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 

Mrs. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 


AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


F K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill; 600 
e acres; 2ist year; 12 Green-Houees ; Trees, But.ss, 


Heveg Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cta, 








MOTHERS, 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE O 


Extensively used and recommended 





V __ "od'oy Broggnts and Grocera” =U 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 

E 15 South William Street, New York. R 
INFANTS. 


. 
: 





No Lady should be without 


Mrs. GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 
A new invention, manufactured by the ROPER 
SPORTING ARMS CO., Broad St., Hartford, Conn. 


SCIENCE! AMUSEMENT! INSTRUCTION! 


THE GLOBE MICROSCOPE is aa optical 
wonder. Magnifies 10,000 times, revealing the count- 
less thousands of the hidden beauties of ’s minute 
creation. As a gift to a friend or a child it has no 
equal, never | g its interest. We challenge the 
world to produce i equal for the price. It should be 
in ev amily circle and school, being simplified and 
adapted to popular as well as ecientific use; and every 
lover of nature, parece, botanist, entomologist, &c., 
oe pea - tip only _ as pent wanted. 

re » Dy mall, on receipt o ce. 

Address’ W. F. HUNTER & CO,, Hinsdale, N. H. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NHW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


NEW NOVELS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Now York. 


MIDDLEMARCH. A Novel. By Gerorce 
Exiot, Author of ‘* Adam Bede,” ‘‘ The Mill 
on the Floss,” ‘‘Felix Holt, the Radical,” 





**Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 
per vol. (Vol. I. now ready.) 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


By Antuony Troiiopg, Author of ‘‘ The 

Warden,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” ‘‘ Orley 

Farm,” ‘‘Small House at Allington,” &c. 

ria 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
5. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. CasHEx 
Horry, Author of ‘‘ A House of Cards,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50°cents. 








OMBRA. By Mrs. Ocrpnaxt, Author of ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘‘ Agnes,” ‘*‘ The Laird of 
Norlaw,” ‘‘ Brownlows,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Ww. Frage, Author of 
‘“Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &c. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 








ALBERTLUNEL. By the late Lorp Brovan- 
4M. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





LORD KILGOBBIN. By CaHarres Lever, 
Author of ‘‘ Charles O'Malley,” &c.- Illus 
trated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





POOR MISS FINCH. By Wikis Cottins, 
Author of ‘‘The Woman in White,” ‘‘ Moon- 
stone,” ‘‘ Man and Wife,” ‘‘ Armadale,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 





CECIL’S TRYST. By James Payn, Author- 
of ‘‘Carlyon’s Year,’ ‘‘ Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest,” ““Won—Not Wood,” ‘‘ Bred in the 
Bone,” *‘ One of the Family,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 

- per, 50 cents. 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. By F. W. Rosrs- 
son, Author of *‘ True to Herself,” ‘‘ For Her 
Sake,” ‘‘Carry’s Confession,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


MAUD MOHAN. By Annte Taomas, Author 
of ‘‘ Denis Donnie,” ‘‘On Guard,” ‘‘ Playing 
for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 








EARL’S DENE. By R. E. Francitton. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


PATTY. By Karwarine S. Macquorp, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Rookstone.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





FAIR TO SEE. By L. W. M. Lockwart. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Ele- 
gant and Cheap. With Characteristic Illus- 
trations. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations 
by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 I1- 
lustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


ew Hanrre & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


New England 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Employs the most eminent instructors in the land, and 
offers better facilities for procuring a musical educa- 
tion, at Lower Bates of Tuition, than any 
similar Institution. Fifteen Dollars per term 
the highest charge in any department. The Cole 
lege of Music of stom University is 
connected with it under the same gencral management. 
Situations procured. Fall Term opens Mon- 
day, September 16. Circulars containing full 
information mailed free upon application to 


E. TOUBJEE, Director. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. S. M. Srzenogn, Brattle i ¥ be 





AvGUST 31, 1872.] 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most | ahepatane and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be only 
understood by those not accustomed to making th 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of ex Ea ARAne in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dresemakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dresamaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paria, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 , con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing he leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description an of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure , also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage seune the 
above catalogue will be sent to any ad free of 
charge. Int Eaiaiogee will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
acribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the p ums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no pe. an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lles will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium wi 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Resa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Se Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The ee Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a chiid 
can ran it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belong ag to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it orm the different operati ons, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, apres 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, ringing, etc., > 
seoms more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be chang in 
@ moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, 8 good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in Jess than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours: or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from 4 
ae of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any pereon in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 


can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


DooLeys 


YEAST 


POwDER 


Is THE 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER, 


And the Best, Cheapest, 
and Healthiest Article 
Prepared for Making 
Delicious and Wholesome 
BREAD, BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
WAFFLES, CAKES, and 


ELEGANT COOKERY 


OF ALL KINDS. 


IT IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, BUT NOT 
LOWEST PRICED. 


In Tins of lb. lb., 1 Ib, and 5 lbs., FULL 
WEIGHT. nen ee : : 


Sold by Grocers and Tea and Fruit 
Dealers, &c., generally. 


Ask for ““DOOLEY’S,” and take no other. 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 


69 New Street, New York. 
Hstablished 18658. 


ap ee 
OOK AGENTS WANTED to sell The Unit- 
ed States Tarif and Internal Revenue Law, Act of 
1872, in every city and town in the country. All per- 
sons doing business need the book. Messra. H ré& 
Brothers will publish in a few days a work on Califor- 
nia that every body will want. Agents that apply soon 
can secure pote employment. For er par- 
ticulars, address 
AVERY BILL, Care of Hazrzze & Brornens, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO.,, 


(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 











FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 


BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments received in installments if desired. 


fg ee 
THE STRUGGLE OF ’72. 

A Granp Cuanoe. Nothing ever offered like it be- 
fore. A Novelty in Political and Popular Literature. 
Agents, address Union Pus.isaine Co., Chicago, IL, 
Phila, Pa., or Springfield, Mass. 


HARPER'S BAZAF-: 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Sei Button-Hole 
i»? Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
a more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the moet 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
- It does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and wit 
imperfect and ir- 
= regdlar - worked 
—  button-holes. 


tion. Ladies who 
use them say the 
are worth their 
| weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
* with fall direc- 
a | Praeger bate 
. by spostpal 
- on receipt of 50 





ae SNe / cents. and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO, DAVIS, 91 Asylum St, 
Hartford, Conn. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette 

Club, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins Sept. 16, 1872. 

Only artists of high grade as teachers. Address 
THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 
’ 









SS a 


A DOMESTIC 


Luxury. 


A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Neccssity. 


LIFETIME.” 


’ Address Pas 
+“ NOMESTIC” 6. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


6¢9 RICKS AND Don't be foolish. Avoid being 

TRAPS. swindled by at once subscribing 
for the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Only 75 cts. a year, 
and superb chromo free. Specimens, 6 cts. ‘Address 
‘“‘Banngr,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
Ferripce, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather Tacks, $5 00. 


The new edition of this popular Hann-Boox or 
Trave. contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Steamers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; 
Austria; Belfast; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn ; Bordeaux; 
‘Brussels: Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden: Dublin; Edinburgh ; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera: Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg: 
Ireland; Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London; Environs of London ; Madrid; Man- 
tua; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg ; Paler 
mo; Palestine; Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome; The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste; Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wales. 








“Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East" keeps pace with the age. It puts forth its 
leaves annually, and grows in bulk and increases in 
accuracy with each successive issue. The volume for 
1872, just B igang is an improvement on that for 
1871, which was remodeled, rewritten, and enla d. 
The contents of the volume are some years later than 
those of any hand-book of travel published in Europe. 
To Americans on what used to be called the grand 
tour this handsome and comprehensive, but not cum- 
brous, volume will be of the atest use. Indeed, 
others will profit by it, for it sells largely in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and the leading cities of rene 
It gives the information, and much more, which is 
apread over a dozen of ate red-covered books. 
Our advice to intending tourists is very practical: 
Take *‘Harper’s Hand-Book,” and read it carefully 
through; then return to the parts relating to the 
places you have resolved to visit; follow the route on 
the maps, and particularly study the plans of cities. 
So you will start with sound pre-knowledge which 
will smoothen the entire course of travel. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 


PusiisHEeD sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


NT ca! tony art ay ths Untad Slaten 
mail, postage to @ ir nited States, 
on recip oO. 





ARPER’S PERIODICALS free for one 
year, in comnéction with our Art Publications. 
Send for Circular, tO the address of our advertisement, 





‘Fine Arta,” on the foregoing page. 
CAUTION! {122 
= tract of Meat 


= Sea 
i = bears the sig- 
nature, in 





blue ink, of 
Baron Lie 
ure, the in- 


ventor, across 
the label. 


NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 

This Extract is made under Baron “Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
preacribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and 2 e 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 


J. MILHAUW?S SONS, Sole Agents, 
188 Broadway & 15 Dey S8t., N. ¥. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Thesé Patterns are Granzn ro Fit any Ficure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIER KKING PRINTKD ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
peat by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
s taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fnilest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uiuder the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER............0005: No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “11 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 17 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years OIG) csincis 5555 bad cele cate Wha Oe es 93 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for gir) from 2 to 


S VOAPH O10) oii.da vee uc 6s civ ceicess en creas chase “ 9 
Cc D’S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
cae OND) redo ee eas eote ra cede wen eeed 27 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ** 29 
YOUTH’S GLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth: 
from 8 to 15 years Old)....-.....cceeeeeenes * 88 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night one and ae 35 
MARGU TE POLONAISE "WALKING | ; 
Giliaid Grandes Ip Narada Wetec elacie dw ae ja(ees ‘ 37 
QGIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5S to 15 years Old)...........ceceseccccecccces 6 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SMOKING-CAP ........cecccsccccsecsccees “ 46. 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-ekirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 49 
49 
50 


LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... a 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 8-Pleat Blouse, 
.  Apron-front Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt.. 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
fon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

- der Skirt Son #4 from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘© 2 
LADY’S SA WRAPPER.........0-s00e 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE Dresring aes: Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers).........ccessscceeeee “ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt.......-cccsssscccecresees § 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... o1 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “¢ 18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY V. EN WALE- 
ING SUIT, with Cape............cccesceuee 15 


TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

re Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘* 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... 91 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘* 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt..........ceeeeceree s¢ 98 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years Old).........eeeesecseeees 2) 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained " 


Skirt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “* 29 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail,. 
propels, oh receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterne will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 





The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating andinstruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 


AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS, 
: Send for rag ve & illustrated Pamphlet 
m toBENJ. O. OODS, MANUFACTURER, 

3 S49—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 

3) WM. Y. EpwakpD8s, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
pf KELLY, HOWELL& Lupwia, 917 Market St, 
@ Philadelphia; J. F. E>warps, 120 N. Sixth 
> St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef- 
ferson St, Chicago :—Manufacturer’s Agents. 


Are You Musical? 

If so, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 

on high-priced publications when you can purchase 10 

or 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, atranged for the 

Piano, for one dollar. Call or inclose stamp for new 

catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 
Third ‘Avenue, New York. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


. SS ANNE. 
vARe iy ee 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read 
ing family can less afford to be without. any Mag 
azines are accumulated. Harper's ie edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more ix 
telligent pains erponeee on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confeseedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New land Homest 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—J¥. Y. Standard. 





ea New Subscribers will be supplied with Haxprn's 
Magazine from the commencement of CaaRLes Rrapx's 
story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November,-1878—making S1xTExn 
NumsBrers—ror Four Do.iazs. 





The best pe eon of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columneg contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Ite illus- 
trations are numerous and beautifal, being furnish- 
sll by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 


Harper's Weekly deserves ita primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high pecs { 

erary sty 


n an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened li e.—Hzaminer 


and Chronicle. 





It is really the only illustrated chronicler of faeh- 
fon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fally 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant esaays, besides gen- 
ae oy personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 

: 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 

rice - the household economy it teaches. — 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harperr’s Maqaztng, One Year...... $4 00 
’Hazper’s Weexiy, One Year...... 400 


Harrre’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrrn's Macazine, Harree’s Werx iy, and HagpPEr’s 
Bazag, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WERKLY, or 
Bazak will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
SupsokiweRrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
90 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the oftice where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wianes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will.be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Noter, elnce, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FOR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIOMICALS. 


Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Ha "g Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ingertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cute and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ineertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 









7 


P.O. BOX1409, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 


Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 
to $75. evolvers $6 to $95. Ssup Stamp For Paick- 





List. Army Guns, Revolvers, ¢c., bought or traded for. 


COMPASS AND IN- 
Py MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, picator. A pertecs 
2 GEM for the pocket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmer, and for 
@ EVERYBODY desiring & retiedle time-keeper, and oles ® superior 
> compan. Usual wateh-siee. steel works, glass oryste!, al! ino = 
OROIDE case WARRANTED to denole corres! fuss ane to keep 
© ie order—if fairly used—for two years. Nothing Ube +t This per- 
fect triumph of mechanism willbe sentia neat case, prepaid t — 
adddrem, for only @!; 3 for #2. Circulars seat free Cry oue. ie 
from the Sole American Agents, KING & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 





You ask WHY we can sel) 
First Class 7 octave Pisnos for 
$290? We answer—It costs 

. fess than $800 to make any $600 
2 Piano sold through Agents, all 
of whom make 100 per ct.profit, 
We have no Agenta, but ship 
m direct to familles at Factory 
P price, and warrant Five Years, 

Send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 


U. S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 





ted.—Agents make more money at 
Ce eae at anything elee. Particulars ° 
G. srimsox & CO., Fine drt Pubiiehers, Portland, Maine. 
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FACETIEZ. 


Some people pretend that 
our mother Eve petonged 
to the High-Church. is 
is quite wrong, for Adam 
called her Eve- lical. 
Perhaps she chan after 
they quarreled. 


— 

Love is described as very 
much like a Scotch plaid— 
a *¢ stuff,” and much croes- 





Who are the most dis- 
contented of all trades- 
men ?— Blacksmiths; for 
their bellows and blows are 
always going, and they are 
8 g for wages the 
year round 


—Se 
A reporter, in depicting a 
wreck at Bea, aye that no 
less than thirteen unfortu- 
nates bit the duet. 


ees z 
“Here, waiter,” said a 
coe as he was about 
eaving a hotel, ‘“‘here’s 
twenty-five cents for you. 
I ee er conn you 
ee ed to my fire so 
“7 ka, r honor! 
May yor live long, and may 
ave of your 
fires hereafter !”’ : 


Queen Elizabeth always 
displayed her worst tem- 

r in her best clothes. 
he was then dreadfully 
ruffled. 


oe ee 
Opn Agatn.—It was the 
first pair ate the first apple. 
co 


Tarmxa It On. ae 
thing will come in usefal if 


you keep it seven A 
young ledy, y to put 

is the test, has de- 
rived herself of a new 
dress, and purchased aplain 
gold ring. 
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Our sage says it is with 
bachclors as with old wood 
—it is hard to get them 
started, but when they do 
take flame they burn pro- 

ae eh ay digiously. 

te A! i" bis ty . ‘ae Se eninmmmanm:.cammemueemimemmmmend 

~ Doo. ie Some women have no 
memory; when they want 
m to remember a thing the 
should write it down an 
stick it on the looking- 
& —— ee 

Rerio or tox Finn.—A 
Capp couifasration biee'baan 
cago con on. 
recently remarried. Her 
second husband calls her 
his relic of the late fire: 


ae 
A man is not like a chick- 
en—the older he gets the 
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aS | res Ny R Sexe, tenderer he becomes. All 
Sai CRC ys ne soe eee? ee 
‘x yi "AD ‘Jlin yh) 
Ea) rire es 
SRL Stee EES ind, when will thie fob you 
RENE p A Maan have on hand be done ? 
; \eee eee 8686“ I can’t tell, Sir,” replied 
the honest boy, artlessly. 
‘“*Tt's a day job, and it w 


depend upon how soon the 
vernor has another or- 


er.” 
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A countryman saw the 
skeleton of a donkey in a 
local museum. ‘ How odd 
me oe without flesh !”’ ho 
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To Rowrers.—Can a dead 
’ man steer his own corse ? 
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aos Why is love like a pota- 
AGNES (entering). “‘Oh; how Nice and Cool you must Feel, Grandmamma dear! Why mayn’t / wear a Low Body like you and Aunt Methusela?” to? Because | it ‘becomes 
. : . less by pa({)ring. 


GRANDMAMMA. ‘My dear Agnes, what Nonsense! Why, you're scarcely more than a mere Child! You'd look a 
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RULE OF THREE. 
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O FASHION! HOW FICKLE ART THOU! 
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Girls’ Shoulder-Braces, Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Vio_et Rers SHoutper-Braces., These 
shoulder-braces are worn over the dress, and are closed in front 
with buckles and tabs. The original is made of violet reps, lined 
with fine gray drilling, and bound on the edges with viole: braid, 
which is herring-bone stitched with black saddler’s silk. To 
make the shoulder-braces cut of the material and lining two 
pieces each from Figs. 31-36, Supplement, baste the material 
on the lining, and join the back (Fig. 35) from 63 to 64. Set 
gray linen tapes on the under side of Figs. 31-35 for whalebone 
sheaths, as indicated on the pattern, and sew a similar piece of 
tape along the middle of the back. ‘These tapes are stitched 
on the right side with black silk; in sewing the tape on the 
front edge of Fig. 31, at the same time fasten in the edges, and 
on the front edge of the left front fasten the tabs, which are cut 
from Fig. 63, Supplement, and bound, into the seam according 
to the corresponding signs. Set the buckles for closing on the 
front edge of the right front with short bands. Join Figs. 31-35 
according to the corresponding figures; in making each joining 
seam sew the edges of one piece into the double material of the 


other piece, then make two rows of stitching, separated by an in- 
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Fig. 3.—Rep Seree SHovutper-Braces.—Front.—[See Fig. 4. ] 


For pattern see Supplement, No, XIII., Figs. 56-63. 


terval of a quarter of an inch, through all the layers of the 
material. Having inserted the whalebones into the sheaths, 
and fastened them with long slanting stitches of coarse black 
silk, bind the shoulder-braces on the upper and under edges 
with the braid before mentioned, and three-quarters of an inch 
from the right front edge set a similar row of braid, ornamented 
with herring-bone stitches, which is sewed on at the ends and 
in the middle, and serves for slipping through the tabs. Bind 
the shoulder pieces, and sew the ends to the under side of the 
shoulder-braces according to the corresponding figures and 
signs. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Rep Serce SHoutper-Braces. The back 
parts of these shoulder-braces, which extend very high, are 
furnished on the upper edge with close cross rows of whale- 
bone; the shoulder-braces are laced in the back and closed in 
front with tabs and buckles. ‘The trimming consists of red 
worsted braid, which is herring-bone stitched with black silk. 
To make the shoulder-braces cut of the material and gray linen 
two pieces each from Figs. 57-63, Sunplement. Having basted 
the material on the lining, backstitch Fig. 61 from 48 to 49 into 
the double material of Fig. 62, and three-quarters of an inch 
from this seam make another row of stitching. Join Figs. 59 
and 61 in the same way, having first set the gore (Fig. 60) 
into Fig. 59 according to the corresponding figures. First 
baekstitch the gore into the double material of Fig. 59, and 
then button-hole stitch the outer material of Fig. 59 on the 
gore along the hollow with black silk (see illustration. Fig. 15, 


page 565). Furnish Figs. 57-59 on the under side with linen tapes 
of the requisite width for whalebones, as indicated on the pattern, 
which are stitched on the right side. In doing this at the same 
time sew the front edges of Fig. 57, and on the front edge of the 
left front fasten in the buekles required for closing by means of 
short bands. On the right front fasten the tabs, Fig. 63, into the 
seam according to the corresponding signs. Furnish the back 
parts along the straight back edges with two rows of stitching ; in 
dog this at the same time fasten the outer edges, which are 
folded on the inside, and work eyelet-holes between the two rows 
of stitching. Stitch crosswise through the double material of the 
back, as shown by the illustration and partly indicated on Fig. 61, 
Supplement, for the whalebones, and fasten the latter on the ends 
with long slanting stitches of black silk. In inserting the whale- 
bones care should be taken that they end five-eighths of an inch 
from the outer edge on that side of the back which comes on the 
armhole. On the under side of the back set a wide strip of linen 
for a wide whalebone, as indicated on the pattern, which extends 
to the upper edge of the back and rests on the whalebones set in 
crosswise. Having joined all the parts according to the corre- 
sponding figures, bind the shoulder-braces all around, excepting 





























Fig. 1.—VioLet Reps SuHoutper-Braces.—Back, 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 31-86. 
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Fig. 4.—Rep Serer SHoutper-Braces.—Back. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 57-63. 


the front and back edges, with red worsted braid, and her- 
ring-bone stitch the braid with black silk. A quarter of 
an inch from the front edge of the left front set bands of 
red worsted braid, through which the tabs are drawn, 





DOLLY VARDEN SCRAP JARS. 


HOOSE a large earthen jar of as desirable a shape as 

you can find, and from one to two feet high. They 
are to be had in great variety at the china stores, or one 
may now and then be picked up at second-hand shops or 
auction-rooms. Perhaps it may once have been used for 
pickles, or lard, or some other useful but homely purpose 
quite foreign to our present subject; but never mind that: 
it will now serve just as well for this new purpose; and if 
its shape be graceful, and dimensions within the permitted 
limit, we shall soon transform it into something very striking 
and elegant. The jar should be very smooth—unglazed is 
better than glazed—but at least free from flaws and lumps. 
If there are found a few slight roughnesses on its surface, 
these can be easily removed by means of friction, using 
either a small file or sand-paper for the purpose. The jar 
must then be painted with two or three coats of good oil- 
paint; either black, drab, or ultramarine blue will be the 
best; and this will require several days, as each coat must 
be thoroughly dried before another is given. ‘Then cemes 
the decoration. whjeh-yill enable you to gxercise all your taste 
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Fig. 2.—VioLer Rers SuHoutper-Braces,—FRront. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 31-36. 


Fies, 1-4.—GIRLS’ SHOULDER-BRACES. 
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and ingenuity. ‘The designs are to be of flowers 
in bouquets and wreaths ; and for your purpose 
choose either the gay figured Dolly Varden 
chintz now in the market, or bright prints of 
the same general style. ‘These colored prints 
may always.be had iu sheets from dealers in art- 
ists’ materials; or you may, perhaps, find among 
your own stores some pretty scraps that will an- 
swer nicely to work in—birds, for instance, look 
very well. Some of the best I have seen for this 
work are the various designs for decalcomanie : 
in fact, any thing with very bright colors will be 
available. ‘bese are next to be cut out very 
carefully, so as to leave none of the groundwork 
visible, and then fixed upon the jar with gum- 
arabic, pressing them firmly so as to drive out 
all air-bubbles and cause them to adhere closely 
in every part. When enough have been fastened 
on all sides of the jar to look well and be satis- 
factory, the whole may be varnished with white 
dammar varnish, and this will give an even polish 
to paint and pictures alike. ‘The jars, when fin- 
ished, will be quite ornamental, as well as useful 
for holding scraps or waste papers. 





SECRETS. 


I’p like to be a daisy 
In the clover, 

That I might look up bravely 
At my lover. 


I'd bid the willing breezes 
Bend me sweet, 

That I might, as he passed me, 
‘Touch his feet ; 


I’d let the dew so quickly 
Start and glisten, 

That, thinking I had called him, 
He would listen. 


Yet would he listen vainly— 
Happy me! 

No bee could find my secret: 
How could he? 


If ever of the clover 
Couch he made, 

I'd softly kiss his eyelids 
In the shade. 


Then would J breathe sweet incense 
All for him, 

And fill with perfect bloom 
The twilight dim. 


What should I do, I wonder, 
When he went? 

Why, I would—like a daisy— 
Be content. 


Alack! to live so bravely, 
Peace o’erladen, 

Has ne’er been granted yet to 
Simple maiden. 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
25 commenced @ NEW NOVEL 6y CHARLES READE, 
entitled‘ A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS will be com- 
menced in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

Mar New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS, 











Ka Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Lads’ and Children’s Fall Dresses, 
Wrappings, etc., together with a large variety of 
beautiful tapestry designs in the Louis XIII. 
style, and rich artistic and literary attractions. 








CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


OX of the customs of the period against 
which we feel moved to enter an ear- 
nest protest is that of children’s parties. 
Why should the dear little folks be taught 
to mimic the dissipations of their elders be- 
fore their timef Are there not enough 
games of romp and fun, that they must needs 
resort to the affectations of later years for 
amusements? Why shouldn’t they be chil- 
dren as long as possible, and play hide-and- 
seek, use their lungs in the open air, wear 
homespun, or clothes suitable to their place 
and playf Why should they be defrauded 
of their birthright of innocence and artless- 
ness ? 

We confess that when we encounter a 
child in party attire, fluttering like a but- 
terfly, gorgeous in tarlatan and ribbons, 
With all the latest designs of fashion heaped 
upon the poor little body, with the waist 
symmetrically attenuated, and her hands 
cased in gloves very much buttoned, her 
hair crimped within an inch of its life— 
when we see such a child folding her feeble 
hands in mimicry of mamma in the drawing- 
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room, and drawling out her puny thoughts, 
and practicing her Lilliputian coquetries 
upon her companions in jacket and trow- 
sers, we feel like crying out against this 
murder of the innocents, a thousand times 
more cruel than that of the Hebrew king. 
It is the old story of mothers throwing their 
babes under the car of Juggernaut; but be- 
cause it is a nineteenth-century Juggernaut 
they do not heed the resemblance, though 
all the same it crushes its little victims body 
and soul. 

What is so delightful as a child with a 
child’s ingenuous ways, utterly unconscious 
of the world’s gaze, asking its unanswerable 
questions, showing its tempers and charac- 
teristics with a beautiful disregard of bow 
they may affect the by-standers—a child 
growing brown and healthy in the sun, a 
child with no society manners, who cries 
when it is hurt, loves bread-and-molasses, 
and doesn’t suspect that her eyes were given 
her to flirt with Master Languish across the 
way? Such a being comes as near a cherub 
as flesh and blood may ; she goes to bed with 
the birds and rises with them, singing and 
making merry all day. with as little self-con- 
sciousness as they. Her locks are often in 
snarls, she is often freckled and tanned ; but 
the bloom of health brightens on her cheeks 
and shines from her innocenteyes. In sharp 
contrast to her stands her less favored party- 
going friends, whose clothes are so fine that 
they may not romp or frolic for fear of rents 
and disorder, who never know the felicity 
of making mud-pies, of going whortleberry- 
ing, whose inadequate existences are the re- 
sult of parental pride and vanity—children 
upon whom the sins of father and mother 

Who has not known children grow bilious 
and nervous from the effects of a round of 
these parties, and consequently so fractious 
that it was painful to live with them? 
Physic and fashion hunt in couples in their 
case. After half a dozen nights of overeat- 
ing and under-sleeping, with all the concomi- 
tant excitements—dashing out into the night 
air after exercising in waltz and gallop, aft- 
er drinking the light wines that are often 
served at these entertainments—the best of 
us grown-up folks might feel a little uncom- 
fortable; judge, then, of their deleterious 
effects upon the delicate physique of a child 
which has not matured its strength, which, 
like a plant that has not struck root into the 
soil, needs to be let alone till the chemistry 
of nature shal work the miracle. We all 
know that the mortality among children is 
something appalling, and may not much of 
it be charged to the account of juvenile par- 
tiesf May not the growing invalidism of 
the day be the result of youthful entertain- 
ments, the harm of which no one foresaw, 
but which were all the while sapping the 
foundations of vital strength in body and 
soul? And if, as Dr. Johnson believed, to 
be sick is to be wicked, what a fearful ac- 
count must needs be rendered, not by the 
children, who are only painted dolls in the 
hands of others, to whose selfish pride they 
minister, but by the mothers and fathers 
whose thoughtlessness or worldliness be- 
queaths them such a legacy! 

It seems to us that this practice can not 
be too severely reprobated, for besides un- 
fitting the little body for healthy growth 
and development, besides mortgaging the 
strength, it distracts the mind from all use- 
ful employments. The child’s lessons are 
neglected, she can not apply her thoughts to 
Colburn or Colton with any effect while 
last night’s rout is fresh in her memory; 
the multiplication table seems as foreign to 
her necessities as the table of logarithms; 
she acquires a trick of regarding things from 
& grown-up stand-point; an exaggerated 
love of dress comes as naturally to her as 
the love of sweetmeats. She is nothing un- 
less ‘‘ dressed up.” 

Now children in a normal condition do 
not require any of the stimulants of older 
people to make the time pass agreeably ; the 
world’s ways are so fresh and fair to them, 
every thing is so marvelous and complex to 
them, that they pass no tedious hours. In 
fact, the days are not half long enough: for 
the work they have to do. There is no call 
for us to provide them with amusement or 
occupation, they find them by their own 
wits; their imaginations are so lively that a 
cloud suggests all fairy-land ; their curiosity 
is so alert that a pebble, a flower, or a shell 
is worth careful examination. All out-doors 
is their treasure-house. It is one of the 
most poetical phases of childhood that it can 
find happiness close at hand, in the most 
simple things, in bits of broken china, in 
pictures that only its imagination compre- 
hends, in a chip that will float in the brook 
and carry a cargo of pine needles. 

We are apt to call children’s pleasures 
cheap; but do we,in our gayest moments 
of dance and feasting, know any pleasure 
half so real, half so satisfying? To be sure, 
in one sense they are cheap, since they are 
not purchased at the expense of brain or 
muscle, of moral or physical health. 


MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Basterly Storms. 


Y DEAR BASIL,—tThose who are most 
interested in Swedenborg find great 
significance as well as beauty in his doctrine 
of correspondences; and few of us as we 
proceed upon our journey can fail to assent 
to a similar doctrine. Sometimes as we are 
sitting in a car, looking from the window us 
we go, and lost, perhaps, in vague reverie, 
humming an idle tune, or adapting the noise 
of the train to some meaningless verses or 
words, we suddenly feel that the whole 
scene aud we who observe it, and the 
thoughts that we are thinking or the 
dreams that we dream, are a mere repro- 
duction or repetition of something anterior, 
remote, half apprehended, half remembered 
—we know not how, or whence, or why. It 
is one of those obscure, mysterious, inspiring 
moments when we feel, with Wordsworth in 
his sublime ode, 
“The star that rises with us, our life’s star, 
es elsewhere its setting, and cometh from 
ar.” 

Then there are those strange relations, or 
sympathies, or affinities—what shall we call 
them f—between human nature and brute 
nature, which are the root of old legends and 
fables and curious traditions: Undine, the 
lamia, the were-wolf, and the whole realm 
of fairy lore. Nothing surprises a child. 
Godmothers who turn pumpkins into coach- 
es and mice into footmen; wolves who talk 
with little girls in the forest; the shaggy 
beast who turns into a handsome young 
prince; Tom Thumb and Hop-o’-my-Thumb ; 
and the cave of treasure opening at the sound 
of Sesame: as little men and women new to 
this world, “‘ but trailing clouds of glory as 
we come,” we listen tranquilly, nor suppose 
that any thing is strange. A little older, 
and it is Homer and the mythology that re- 
place the earlier tales, still a realm of occult 
relations between men and beasts and things. 
It is no longer a fairy godmother who gives 
Cinderella a glass slipper; it is a goddess 
who gives Achilles a shield. It is not Un- 
dine, daughter of streams; it is Arethusa 
who eludes Alpheus—the nymph melting 
into the fountain. How delicately Haw- 
thorne touches this spring of mystery in 
Donatello! Is it a faun—isitaman? Can 
the two natures draw 60 near as almost to 
mingle f 

How often, in the same general way, the 
aspects of nature seem but the symbols of 
our own mental moods! Is the sun out of 
us or in usf Does it ever really rise to the 
man or woman whose heart is broken f—that 
is, to such is there any jubilant brightness 
and ever-renewed glory in the world? It 
was the old complaint of the mythologio 
dispensation that Christianity bereaved the 
world by destroying the infinite, delicate, 
conscious life of nature, by robbing the tree 
of its dryad, the stream of its nymph, and 
annihilating all the animate beings that 
peopled the since dumb world. Great Pan 
is dead, was the cry that the poet tells us 
shuddered along the Syrian shore when the 
star rose over Bethlehem. 

**The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and watery depths—all these have 


vanished, 
They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 


They have changed only. The relation be- 
tween the stream and the tree and the man 
who hears the murmur of the leaves or the 
ripple of the waves is no longer expressed 
by the half-human living spirit of them both, 
but by a secret consciousness of symbolism, 
thecorrespondence of mood. Orlando, whose 
mistress flouts him, does not hasten to the 
grove to whisper his woes to some nymph 
of Diana, and be solaced by her sympathy, 


but he writes the name of Rosalind upon the 


trees, and is soothed by the soft rustle of the 
pine needles that echo his sighs. Edmund 
Burke refreshes his mind and renews his 
courage under the oaks at Beaconsfield: did 
Numa win wiser counsel from Egeria in her 
grotto? Melusina stole away to bathe in- 
visible, a mermaid. But did we not lately 
reflect how many a wife bends to a secret 
and inexorable enchantment f 

So I thought as lately, at Mrs. Margery’s, 
I was sitting in my room during a driving 
easterly storm. The sky was heavy and 
dark and lowering. The rain streamed 
upon the walks and piazzas, drenching the 
fields, lodging the grain, and bending the 
massively foliaged boughs of great trees al- 
most to the ground. At times the wind in 
furious gusts dashed the storm madly against 
the glass, and the smitten trees strained and 
struggled. The whole landscape was dwin- 
dled and half obliterated. There was no 
color left but a dull, sullen, monotonous 
gray. The flowers, so beautiful yesterday, 
were broken upon their stalks; the birds 
that had set the songs in “Maud” ringing 
through my mind were all silent. It was a 
sunless, colorless, formless, chilly world. I 
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moralized upon it like Hamlet over Yorick’s 
skull. “Where be your gibes now? your 
gambols? your songs? your flashes of mer- 
riment, that were wont to set the table 
on a roar?” Where be your glories now? 
your colors? your music? and all the vari- 
ous beauty of the day? 

And having fallen to moralizing, I was 
lost, as Taine would say. For I began to 
feel that the storm was not wholly outside; 
that, in fact, any storm outside must be but 
a@ very poor and inadequate representation 
of the storms inside the spectator himself. 
There it was, indeed, remorselessly lashing 
trees and grain, and roaring like an ogre for 
fatter morsels. But I began to be uncom- 
fortably conscious that it was a mere suck- 
ing dove of a storm to some that I had seen 
within the house. I do not say within Mrs. 
Margery’s house: no, for she is an antidote 
for all storms, whether from the east or the 
south, or from any quarter. But there are 
other interiors, I suppose; and at least I 
know my own. There are no wife and chil- 
drenthere. No. Ah! Mrs.— Well, no mat- 
ter. But if I had not slipped down that hap- 
less day— However, what was I saying? 

How strange it is, nevertheless, that we 
men of the Bachelor family have always seen 
our wives, a8 it were, sitting at the head of 
other men’s tables. There, now, is Mr.— 
Well, no matter. I was merely going to 
say that my cousin Cosmo Bachelor’s wife is 
the mother of Mr. ’s children. There is 
no impropriety, I assure you; but it must 
seem very singular to my cousin Cosmo. I, 
too, whenever I think of that absurd misfor- 
tune of mine, can not help feeling that if I 
had not slipped, and had been accepted, and 
had had a son, and he had seen my dear 
Mrs. Margery when she was younger, and 
they had fallen in love with each other— 
and of course they would—ard had married, 
and he had prospered and had bought this 
beautiful place, why, it is as clear as possible 
that I should then have been here to-day as 
grandpa. But suppose that I had brought 
an easterly storm into the house with me 
when I came upon a visit! 

For I was speaking of interiors, and even 
in my own quiet, modest little quarters I 
am sorry to say that there is often a tremen- 
dous easterly storm raging, even when the 
sun shines serenely without. Did my dear 
Basil ever awake in the morning and feel as 
if he should like to bite the bed-post? And 
when he arose, and found some disorder 





upon his dressing-table, did he wonder winx. 


his things were always in such a demon of a 
heap? And when he combed his precious 
whiskers, and a little tangle occurred, did 
my excellent friend ever swear that bis de- 
moned comb was always hurting him? And 
when, emerging from his bath, he knocked 
his—shins, let us say—against the sharp 
edge of the bureau, did he ever let fly a pret- 
ty string of demons from his mouth? Prob- 
ably not. But there are persons—and this 
unhappy Bachelor is one—who have been 
known upon awaking to look with the emo- 
tions of a cannibal at the furniture, and 
who, according to a familiar phrase never to 
be repeated at the time without immense 
exasperation, do sometimes “get out of bed 
the wrong way.” | 
That is merely to say that there is au east- 
erly storm raging. And when I have thus 
gotten out of bed the wrong way, every thing 
in the world is wrong. I come down to my 
solitary breakfast, and apparently, to use 
the same figure, I sit upon the wrong side 
of the table. I speak to my shrinking Pol- 
ly, the obliging maiden who waits, in the 
wrong way. I find that the breakfast has 
been cooked wrong. I think, and if I do 


not loudly declare, I should like to, that that 


demoned cook ought to know by this time 
what I like for breakfast. The demoned 
newspaper is wet—it always is when I par- 
ticularly wish to read something. And I 
energetically wish that the demoned milk- 
man would shut up his demoned mouth, and 
not screech and yelp like a wild Indian 
under the window when peaceable people 
are eating their breakfast. You see, my 
Basil, that whether the sun shines upon the 
outer world or not, a very disagreeable east- 
erly storm prevails in your humble servant's 
modest domestic interior. 

And these are the times—yes, Basil, for 
even in an easterly storm of his own raising 
the manhood of a man need not be utterly 
extinguished—these are the times when I al- 
most feel glad of that hapless slip, and rejoice 
that my breakfast is solitary; for if it were 
otherwise, if there were a roomful of wife 
and children upon whom I descended, on 
those unhappy mornings, like that furious 
storm upon the flowers and grain, the genius 
of sullenness and gloom, how could I forgive 
myself? Do you know any such married per- 
sons, who are easterly storms instead of May 
sunshine in their families? Do you know 
any selfish rascals who come down and ex- 
plode all their peevishness and ill humor and 
contemptible petulance in the room where 
wife and children are happily sitting? Tell 
them, if you do, that they prove the old kin- 


. Of which are very eccentric. 


a 
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ship to the brute not to be extinguished, 
that there is still the closest relation be- 
tween us and natural phenomena, and that 
their sullenness and selfishness are the only 
easterly storms that are worth considering. 
Clear up, clear up, fellow-sinners! 
Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL MILLINERY. 


HE earliest importations of fall millinery 

have arrived. New bonnets retain the high 
front and sloping crown of last season. Many 
frames have heavy rolling coronets. In their 
trimming strange combinations of color appear, 
such as réséda with blue, dark sage green with 
pink, and bronze with tea-rose. Pale sky blue 
is used with dark sapphire blue and with very 
dark shades of various colors. ‘The turquoise 
silk introduced last spring—a soft lustreless 
fabric—is largely imported in the new dark 
tints. It is shown in olive, bronze, and pea- 
cock shades; in vert-de-gris, sage, and tea 
colors; Moselle, a new soft blue; and in a deli- 
cate pink pearl shade that is new and very love- 
ly. ‘Turquoise silk will be used for trimming 
principally, but bonnets will also be made of it 
and trimmed with velvet. Pattern bonnets have 
such quantities of trimming that the material 
with which the frame is covered is almost en- 
tirely concealed. Flowers, feathers, and jet 
Ornaments appear on each bonnet. Ostrich 
plumes are long and very much carled; _fanci- 
ful feathers and sharply pointed wings are col- 
ored to display two or three of the new tints in 
contrasting shades. Many jet bandeaux are 
imported. 

Round hats present a variety of shapes, some 
We have men- 
tioned the Parisian fancy for broad-brimmed 
sailor hats worn far back on the head. ‘This 
caprice, it is said, will appear here in the 
autumn. 


UNDRESSED CASHMERES, 


Undressed cashmeres are thick, heavy, and 
resemble somewhat the Cheviot cloths worn by 
gentlemen. ‘They are in their natural écru 
state, free from all dyes, and consequently show 
little variety of color. ‘They are of very dark 
grayish-brown tints, changed slightly by using 
wools of different shades. ‘This material is in- 
tended for mantles and over dresses that require 
soft, yielding, yet heavy fabrics, and will be 
worn over velvet skirts. 


NEW EMPRESS CLOTHS. 


The fine all-wool empress cloths just imported 
are very different from the harsh and wiry goods 
of last season. They are the most flexible and 
soft repped goods shown, but are of firm, sub- 
stantial texture. First choice among these is 
the neutral tints and quaint dark shades, espe- 
cially olive and nut brown. The printed empress 
cloths are also of very fine quality. ‘They have 
black grounds strewn with Pompadour designs, 
small tlowers, leaves, and vines of shaded gray 
and brown haes, with occasional relief of color. 
Yellow-brown, wine-color, and bright blue are 
shown io guods of inferior quality. 


SERGE POPLIN. 


An excellent fabric for the intermediate sea- 
gon is called serge poplin. This is mohair with 
silk-faced stripes heavily twilled like serge. It 
has usually gray or white stripes on black 
ground, producing the grisaille etfects so often 
seen in Japanese poplins. The price is 65 cents 
a yard. An imitation of this material is sold for 
374 cents. 


NEW FELT SKIRTS. 


Felt skirts, to be worn as Balmorals, are im- 
proved in shape and color. ‘They are no longer 
narrow and bell-shaped, as if moulded over a 
form, but are made the proper width and shape 
by a seam down each side and a drawing-string 
in the waistband. ‘They are prettily colored in 
mottled blue, lavender, or gray by a new proc- 
ess that leaves the wrong side pure white. In- 
stead of having coarse showy borders appliquéd 
or stamped upon them, they are simply bound 
with braid, or else trimmed with bands or pleat- 
ings of velvet. 


CORSETS. 


The most comfortable corsets for summer 
wear are made of a sort of canvas or crinoline 
with square meshes. They are very light and 
cool, and are strengthened by being cut with 
transverse seams. ‘I‘hese thin, lace-like corsets 
are far less bulky beneath a dress corsage than 
those made of thick coutille; hence fleshy ladies 
who use every means to reduce their apparent 
size have adopted them, and as warmth is not 
an absolute requisite of corsets, will wear them 
ir winter as well as summer. White and gray 
coutille and scarlet cashmere are the materials 
most used for corsets. Stars, arrows, and crosses 
stitched in satin floss on the whalebone cases, 
thick embroidery around the bust, or else a dou- 
ble row of linen edging, with a band of blue or 
mauve ribbon, is the trimming most in favor. 
The best Greenland whalebone should be used. 
There is an excellent self-fastening busk that 
meed not be taken out when the corsets are 
washed. 


NEW MOROCCO BELTS. 


Morocco belts are now fastened by buckles of 
imitation tortoise-shell, and have two pendants, 
with hooks on the left side for supporting the 
fan, umbrella, or bag. They cost fiom @1 25 
to $2, and ure found in black, green, and rasset- 
color, with or without gilt or silver lines. 
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POLONAISES. 


The effort to banish polonaises will fail. These 
garments are so easily made, so graceful, so con- 
venient and comfortable, that ladies will not will- 
ingly relinquish them. The fancy for skirts ruf- 
fled to the waist behind, and worn with an apron 
front and basque, will bring into favor the polo- 
naise lately introduced by Worth, io which the 
basque and apron are combined. ‘This gurment 
descends to the knee in front, is sloped sharply 
upward on the sides, and has merely a short 
basque behind, dispensing with the long back 
breadths now used. A fully ruffled skirt is worn 
with this, and is well displayed on the sides and 
back, making a very dressy costume. 

Plainer suits will have the simple stylish redin- 
gote defined by Madame Raymond to be a ‘‘ po- 
lonaise without drapery.” ‘These over dresses 
are being made-at the furnishing houses. They 
have two or three collars laid one above the oth- 
er, like those on the great-coats worn by our 
grandfathers. ‘The lowest collar is large enough 
to be called a cape. A model costume is of 
gray and blue cashmere; the body of the redin- 
gote is gray; the collars, cuffs, border, and large 
buttons are deep sapphire blue. ‘Iwo buttons 
define the waist behind. 

‘The peasant-blouse polonaise is also a grace- 
ful and comfortable over dress, similar to the 
loose polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. 
V. ‘There is also a warm double-breasted polo- 
naise, lapped in front and fastened on the left 
side. ‘Two rows of large buttons are placed 
down the front, and it is otherwise without or- 
pament. 

BLACK ALPACA SUITS. 


We commend the models just described to va- 
rious correspondents who have asked advice about 
dresses for the intermediate season. Silky black 
alpacas and glossy beaver mohair make the most 
useful suits for fall and early winter. To have 
these tasteful as well as serviceable, they should be 
simply made and plainly though richly trimmed. 
‘The model alpaca suit for sammer had two skirts 
and a basque, in order that a white waist might 
be worn with the double skirts; but as this is 
not done in winter, fall suits are best made with 
an over dress and single skirt. The best pattern 
for this over dress is the belted loose polonaise 
illustrated in Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. It should 
be snugly fitted on the shoulders by short high 
shoulder seams, should taper gracefully toward 
the waist, where it is confined by a belt, and 
should fall plainly over the tournure for four or 
five inches below the belt before the fullness of 
the skirt is added. 
lined with gray twilled cotton, but the skirt of 
the polonaise should not be lined. A paper- 
muslin or crinoline lining in the skirt of polo- 
naises makes them thick and clumsy, and de- 
strovys the graceful folds of drapery into which 
the material would natarally fall if left to itself. 
‘Lhe object of this lining is to make the garment 
more boutfant, but this is better done by placing 
a tournure of crinoline beneath the dress skirt. 
The close high neck is finished by a narrow 
bias binding stitched on flatly, or else it is mere- 
ly corded. For plump, round figures corsages 
are entirely without trimming; if the figure is 
too slight, an appearance of breadth is given by 
adding a Marie Antoinette collar made of three 
bias folds of alpaca sewed on a muslin founda- 
tion. This collar passes around the neck in the 
back, and is rounded low in front, where it falls 
half-way down the corsage, and is fastened by a 
bow of black faille. A Watteau bow of perpen- 
dicular loops and long ends may also be placed in 
the back. The sleeves should be sabot shape— 
that is, close coat sleeves with three bias folds 
and a side pleating turned toward the wrist. 
Border the skirt of the po'onaise with three bias 
overlapping folds of the alpaca. Put buttons 
and button-bholes down the entire front. Wear 
a Russia leather belt, or else one of ribbed silk, 
with side sash of wide gros graiu ribbon. The 
skirt of this suit should be of convenient walk- 
ing length, aod will wear better if lined through- 
Out with paper-muslin. For trimming put first 
around the edge a side pleating four inches deep, 
made of straight alpaca; above this put three 
bias overlapping folds lined with crinoline, and 
two inches wide when completed. Repeat this 
trimming, alternating the side pleating with clus- 
ters of folds, until the skirt is covered to the 
knee, or higher if the wearer chooses. Ifa 
plainer trimming is preferred, use only one side 
pleating, placing that at the bottom of the skirt, 
with many overlapping folds above. <A stand- 
ing English collar of linen, a twilled silk neck- 
tie, and wide, flaring linen cuffs should accom- 
pany alpaca suits. 

HINTS. 

The best modistes have quit lining silk skirts, 
as it makes them very heavy. They are merely 
faced with paper-muslin as deep as the trim- 
ming, and on this is an outer facing of crinoline 
@ quarter of a yard deep. The silk is turned up 
an inch deep on the facing, and worsted braid is 
sewed flatly along the edge instead of being used 
asa binding. Very rich silks for the house and 
carriage have silk facing instead of crinoline. A 
simple style of trimming in favor just now for 
black silk skirts consists of a straight side pleat- 
ing a finger-length deep around the skirt, while 
above it are seven gathered bias ruffles of the 
same width. Many skirts are now being trimmed 
higher on the sides than on the back and front, 
to fill up the space left when the polonaise is 
looped away very high on the sides. 

‘Two or three shades of each color are import- 
ed in faille and other fine goods. This suggests 
that shaded suits will continue in favor, although 
it is predicted contrasts will be worn more than 
they have been for several seasons. 

For information received thanks are dae 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Srewart & Co. ; THompson, Lanepon, & Co. ; 
and \WorTHINGTON & SMITH. 
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PERSONAL. 


STRAvss was paid more than any of the foreign 
artists at the Boston Jubilee, $20,000 being the 
exact total of his gains, besides expenses of him- 
self, wife, and two servants. Besides, he received 

for two concerts in this city, and sold his 
‘* Jubilee Waltz’’ for $550. Madame PescuKa- 
LEUTNER, for her thirteen performances, $16,000; 
Franz ABT $1200, for conducting one of his own 
compositions four times; Franz BENDEL $2000, 
and WEHL!I $1250, for two appearances. 

—The Emperor Wruiam of Ssrmany: inde- 
pendenny of his royal wages, is not a beggar, 

aving a private income of two million thalers 
per annum. 

—The King of Bavaria has just presented to 
the Library of Strasburg the library of EvggEnge 
BEAUHARNAIS, Viceroy of Italy, and afterward 
Duke of Leuchtenberg. | 

—So affectionately is held in remembrance the 
name of KEBLE that a gentleman who declines 
to reveal his identity has offered to erect at his 
own expense a chapel to Keble College, Oxford. 
The cost is estimated at about $150,000. 

— Baroness BurpEetr-Coutts has had con- 
ferred upon her the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don—an honor, truly, but ‘‘full of sound, signi- 
ne 

—Lieutenant WiLLusM B. CusHine, of the 
navy, who did several notably gallant and dar- 
ing feats during the war, has just been made 
glad by an award of $180,000 prize-money. 

—Madame CaTacazy says that Paris ts quite 
slow compared with life in the United States, 
and she misses the active, energetic, stirring so- 
ciety she became accustomed to here. 

—Mrs. JuLIa Warp Howsg had a brilliant re- 
ception in London a few evenings since by Mrs. 
Duncan M‘LAREN, sister of JOHN BRIGHT. A 
great number of members of Parliament, man 

istinguished literary men, and several promi- 
nent ericans were present. 

—FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, the German poet, 
is making a translation of BRET Harte’s dialect 
poems into the German ee uaRe. The effect is 
said to be surprisingly good and ‘‘awfully”’ fun- 
ny. Among the earliest copies of Bret Harte 
which found their way across the ocean one 
came into the hands of FREILIGRATH's daughter, 
a married lady living in London. To her Bret 
HARTE was previously quite unknown, but the 
Pocus impressed her at once, and made her en- 

busiastic about them. She sent a copy instant- 
ly to her father in Germany; he too was filled 
with admiration, and the result is the bold at- 
ee put them into German. 

—King AmapeEus of Spain is the only mon- 
arch in Europe who drinks neither wine nor any 
thing that can intoxicate. He is a thorough 
tectotaler, and consequently, in the vernacular 
of the West, his head is always “‘ level.”’ 

—The ROTHSCHILDs are to have a grand fam- 
ily reunion at Frankfort during the present 
month. 

—Makzio has sold his charming villa near Flor- 
ence for the trifling sum of a million and a half 
of francs. He is now pursuing the even tenor 
of his way in France. 

FFENBACH has made several handsome for- 
tunes, but the fellow lives at such a terribie rate 
that he is always sbort. It has been hinted that 
by-and-by he means to come over and do a bouffe 
on Niagara Falls, the Central Railroad, Brook- 
lyn, or something else large and typical. 

—The elder Boorg is said to have saved his 
family from discomfort by investing in a farm 
near Baltimore. JEFFERSON’S furm at Hohokus 
is a gem, and he is worth half a million. The 
mother of the WorRRELL sisters turned every 
diamond presented to her daughters into cash, 
and purchased property at Bay Ridge, Long Is!- 
and, which has quadrupled in value. Mr. and 
Mrs. BARNEY WILLIAMS and Mr. and Mrs. FLor- 
ENCE (the two ladics are sisters) are quite 
wealthy, as are most of the leading actors and 
mee in our larger cities. 

—Mrs. FANNIE GILMAN, uged seventy-five, at- 
tended by two of her children, recently visited 
the scbool in Bingham, “laine, wherein were 
twenty of her grandchildrc.:. She stated to the 
scholars that she had lived in that school-dis- 
trict more than sixty-three years, and had seen 
three different school-houses standing on the 
spot where the present one stood. hen she 
was oe she had to walk three miles to school, 
following a line of blazed trees, there being no 


—Francis X. M. SapreTrRa, an undoubted 
rince (Polish), has just been naturalized in St. 
uis. There pene nothing at present to revo- 
lutionize in his old neighborhood, he has be- 
come one of us. 

—JOSEPH BARNES having recently deceased 
at Evansville, Indiana, and left five hundred 
thousand dollars to found a spiritual educational 
institution, the people out there want to know 
what that is. 

—Miss BaTEMAN has recently appeared in one 
of those dramas of the horrible sort in which 
her reputation has been made, and has had the 
honor of a column and a half of criticism from 
that able and usually savage journal, the Satur- 
day Review, which says: ‘‘ Miss BATEMAN is un- 
rivaled in imprecation, and may justly claim the 
title of Queen of Scolds. Her curses are grand, 
powerful, and impressive, but they have, if we 
may venture so to say, a tendency to become te- 
dious. The character of a woman with a griev- 
ance is bardly capable of indefinite repetition, 
and the favorite dramas of Miss BaTEMAN con- 
tain absolutely nothing beyond her own parts 
that can excite the smallest interest. Happily, 
when she has pocuee a sufficient sensation 
London, it will carry her round the world, and 
we shall only have to wish that cursing may be 
a favorite article in the dramatic market of all 
the countries she may visit before she returns to 
us again. It may perhaps be doubtful whether 
another drama of the same peculiar quality will 
be forth-coming. We are inclined to agree with 
Bob Acres, in the ‘ Rivals,’ that ‘dammes have 
had their day,’ and we fearthat Miss BaTEmMan’s 
theatrical career is likely to terminate prema- 
turely, unless some entirely new form of blas- 
phemy can be invented for ber use.”’ 


—Following the irresistible temptation of the 
time, Mrs. H. B. Stowe has engaged to give read- 
ings, during October, at Northampton, East 
Hampton, Amherst, Holyoke, Greenfield, and 


Pittstield, Massachusetts. 

—In Lady CLemMENTINA Davies's ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of Society,’’ just published in London, she 
mentions that -Mrs. Srppons, after her retire- 
ment from the stage, was found by a friend pa- 
clog up and down her garden with an open book 


with a book which by this time you would think 
T ought to know by heart; it is ‘Macbeth.’ I 
thought I did know my part in it well; but 
alas! I have just now, doo late, found out that t 
have missed a point!’? Lady CLEMENTINA saw 
the Empress JOSEPHINE at Malmaison two days 
before she died. She was still pre-eminently 
graceful, and her pliant though not tall figure 
showed to advantage in a white dress magnifi- 
cently embroidered in bright colors that assorted 
well with ber dark hair, worn low in the fore- 
head, and with the fine eyes, of deep violet hue, 
by which her expressive face was illuminated. 
he room was hung with crimson cloth and gold 
and every fauteuil and sofa in it was ornamented 
with large ivory balls—a very effective style o. 
ornament. 

—After wearying of the Old World, Miss 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN last year returned to the 
New, and last season entered with zest upon 

laying and public readings, with a net pecun- 
ary result of over $55,000 for vigorously declaim-~- 
ing what other people wrote. 

—Sir RouNDELL PALMER’s fee of $150,000 for 
attending to the interests of Great Britain at the 
Geneva Conference is said to be the largest sin- 

le fee ever paid to a British lawyer. There 

ave been several instances in this country where 
$100,000 have been paid, CLankson N. Potter 
baving received that fee in a railroad case, and 
General SicKLEs a similar sum for oustibg the 
GouLp dynasty from Erie. 

—Since Bishop Simpson has appointed Dr. 
LaNaHAN presiding elder of the Baltimore Con- 
ference, the doctor can point toward those good 
friends of his who were in the Book Concem, 
and exclaim, in the words of a great philosopher, 
‘* Let those laugh who win.” 

—Sako, the superb-looking leader of the Prus- 
sian band, is decorated with many orders. First 
is the fron cross, given only for bravery in 
the field. This he wears for the whole band, 
which distinguished itself. Second, the military 
mark of honor for twenty-five years’ service in 
the army. The third was bestowed in the late 
war with France, and is worn by every member 
of the band. The fourth is for the campaign 
against Austria in 1866. Fifth is the Hobenzol- 
lern, given in the campaign against Denmark in 
1868. Sixth is the Austrian bravery medal, be- 
stowed, in 1868, personally by Francis JOSEPH. 
Seventh is the French military medal, given in 
poten by NaPo.Leon III., in 1867, as tirst prize 
or the best music at the Great Exposition. 

—It was very handsome in Govcnop to com- 
pose and sing in London on the 15th ult. his 
new arrangement of ‘‘ Maid of Athens’ for the 
benefit of Mrs. BLack, for whom Lord Brron 
wrote the original verses in the year 1810. Six- 
ty-two years ago Mrs. BLack was in the flush of 
health and on the very topmost wave of society. 
Now she is poor, and looks toward the sale of 
the new melody as a source of support in her 
declining years. 

—The Rev. Dr. CuyLer has made a visit to 
BICKERSTETH, the author of ‘‘ Yesterday, To- 
day, and Forever,’’ and wondered to find hima 
slender, youthful man, of most winning manners 
and fervent, evangelical spirit; and wondered 
still more that a man with a large parish and a 
family of fourteen children should find time to 
write volumes of delightful poetry. 

—Hon. SaMUEL THATCHER, who died in Ban- 
gor, Maine, on the 19th of July, at the age of 
ninety-six, graduated at Harvard seventy-nine 
years ago, and wus at his death the oldest grad- 
uate. In 1798 he was made a Mason, and died 
the oldest Mason in the United States. In 1802 
he was elected to Congress. Few men so well 
educated as he have dwelt so long jn the land, 
or witnessed more wonderful changes. 

—It seems that Madame ARraBELLA Gop- 
DARD’S son is not learning business in a Boston 
dry-goods house, after all. That young gentle- 
man, who has just attained the mature age of 
twelve, was left by his mamma in England to 
study the classics and mathematics in school, 
which we think a much wiser disposition of his 
time at present than the measurement of silks 
and laces. But Madame RUDERSDORFF is re- 

rted to have placed her son with JORDAN, 

ARSH, & Co., of Boston, which probably gave 
rise to the mistake. 

—M. PRUDHOMME in the decline of life was 
talking to his nephew, to whom he related sto- 
ries of his youth. ‘‘But, uncle,”’ suddenly ex- 
claimed the young mun, ‘‘ what struck you most 
during your lifeY’ ‘*My dear boy, it was your 
aunt!’ 

—Buaron ROTHSCHILD has given $15,000 for 
the whole-length portrait of Mrs. SHERIDAN, by 
GAINSBOROUGH, exhibited in the Academy in 
1783, which was for a long time at Delapre Ab- 
bey, where SHERIDAN was a frequent vis}tor. 

—The Duc d’Aumale proposes to transfer to 
Chantilly the collection of pictures now at 
Twickenham, which he has formed during the 
last twenty years at a cost of $800, The 

ublic are to be admitted tc see them on Sun- 

ays free. 

—When Mr. PacKenHAM was British minister 
at Washington he had eae fncels on one 
occasion, at a state dinner, Mr. CLay and Mr. 
WeEssTER. Afterward, when both statesmen 
were dead, some one asked him what was the 
difference between them. Mr. PacKENHAM re- 
plied that he knew but of one—C tay kissed all 
the women he met in the street, while WEBSTER 
never kissed them except in the house. 

—It is stated in what is called ‘‘society’’ that 
six young ladies of good social position in this 
city are studying for the stage. 

—Poor CARLOTTA, ex-Empress of Mexico, who 
is insane in the paluce at Lacken, believes that 
she is a wild beast, and is very violent toward 
those who enter her room. 

—The Countess de Blunchery, who oe by 
the side of her husband, a Garde Mobile offi- 
cer, in a combat where he was killed, has been 
decorated (on dit) with the Legion of Honor. 

—Prince Hassan (son of the Khedive of 
Egypt), of Christ-church College, Oxford, has 
had? the honorary degree of D.C.L. conferred 
upon him—the first instance where that distinc- 
tion has ever been conferred upon an Egyptian 

rince. 

. —Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, the special corre- 
spondent of the London Times at Puris, and for 
some time a resident of Western New York 

where he belonged to some half-religious, half- 
manual-labor organization, recently married 
Miss STYLEMAN L’EstRaNGE, whose brother 
was at one time a secretary of the British lega- 
tion-at Washington, and who married an Amer- 
ican lady. 
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Tatted Rosette for Toilette Cushions, Cap Crowns, Tidies, ete. 


‘luesE rosettes may be used for various purposes, according to the cotton with 
which they are worked. ‘The original is worked with white tatting cotton, No. 120, 


and with two threads (shuttles). First work with one thread the middle circular 


ring of 1 ds. (double stitch—that is, one stitch 
left, one stitch right), 14 p. (picot) separated 
each by 2 ds., 1 ds. ; tie the ends of the work- 
ing thread together and cut them off. On this 
ring work with two threads (which are tied to- 
gether) the Ist round.—» First, with one 
thread only, work one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds. ; 
having turned this ring downward, work close 
to it a similar ring; turn this last ring down- 
ward, and close to it work another such ring, 
which is fastened to the first ring, where its 
row of stitches is closed, which forms the three- 
leaved figure shown by the illustration; loop 
the threads together and, without turning the 
work, on the foundation thread work one scal- 
lop of 10 ds. ; turn the work, with one thread 
only work one ring of 3 ds., 4 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to 1 p. of the middle 
circular ring, 2 ds., 4 p. separated each by 2 
ds., 3 ds.; turn the work, on the foundation 
thread work one scallop of 10 ds.; 
loop the threads together, and, with- 
out turning the work, repeat from *. 
In fastening to the middle ring always 
pass over 1 p., so that the design is 
repeated six times more; finally, fast- 
en the threads and cut them off. 2d 
round.—Turn the rosette so that the 
wrong side lies uppermost, tie the foun- 
dation and working threads together, 
fasten to the p. of the first ring turned 
outward of a three-leaved figure in the 
preceding round, and work as follows : 
* one scallop of 2 ds., 9 p. separated each by 1 ds., 2 
ds., fasten to the p. of the second ring turned outward, 
one scallop as before; turn the work, and with one thread 
only work one ring of 2 ds., 7 p. separated each by 2 
ds., 2 ds.; turn the work, 
one scallop as before, fasten to 
the p. of the next ring turned 
outward, repeat from * ; 
finally, fasten the threads 
and cut them off. 
This is done at the , 
end ofeveryround. Yf 
3d round (with both 
threads). — Always 
alternately fasten to 
the middle p. of 
the next scallop in the 
preceding round, one 
scallop of 2 ds., 11 p. 
separated each by 1 ds., 
2 ds. Turn the rosette. 
4th round (with one thread 
only).—Fasten the thread to the 
middle p. of that scallop in the pre- 
ceding round which is over the begin- 
ning of the third round. * Two Jo- 
sephine knots, consisting each of 5 ds., 
close to this one small ring of 5 ds., 1 p., 5 
ds., two Josephine knots as before, fasten to 
the middle p. of the next scallop in the preceding 
round, four Josephine knots as before; turn the 
work, after a thread interval of an eighth of an inch work one ring of 2 ds., 5 p. 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the middle p. of the next scallop of the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ds., 5 p.separated each by 
2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the joining thread 
close before the ring last worked, turn 
the work, one Josephine knot of 10 
stitches right, fasten to the same 


joining thread; after a thread a | 
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inch work the five-leaved 
figure seen in the illus- : 
tration, working, first, : 
one ring of 2 ds., LE 
1l p. separated 


interval of one-eighth of an 


2 ds. ; after the same 
interval of thread 
work one ring of 8 
ds., fasten to the 8th 
p- of the last ring 
(counting from the 
beginning), 2 ds., 6 
p- separated egch by 2 ds., 4 
ds.; after the same thread in- 
terval work one ring of 2 ds., 
fasten to the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring, 2 ds., 10 p. separated each by 2 
ds., 2 ds., fasten to the joining thread close 
before this last ring, one Josephine knot of 10 
Stitches right, fasten to the joining thread 


close after the ring before 
the last; one ring of 4 
ds., fasten to the last p. 
of the last ring, 2 ds., 6 
p- separated each by 2 
ds., 8 ds., fasten to the 
joining thread, one Jose- 
phine knot like the last, 
fasten to the joining 
thread close after the first 
ring of this leaf figure, 
one ring of 2 ds., 3 p. sep- 
arated each by 2 ds., 2 
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ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring, 2 ds., 7 p. separated each by 2 ds., 
2 ds., fasten to the joining thread close before the first ring, one Josephine knot like 
the last, fasten to the joining thread, four Josephine knots consisting each of 5 ds., 
fasten to the middle p. of the next scallop in the preceding round, and repeat from >. 
5th round.—First, * with one thread only, work one ring of 2 ds., 5 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the p. of the next small 
ring in the preceding round, 2 ds., 5 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; turn the work, with both 
threads work one scallop of 2 ds., 4 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 3 ds. ; turn the work, and with 
one thread only work one ring of 2 ds., 8 p. sep- 
arated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the fifth 
p- (counting from the end) of the last ring of 
the next five-leaved figure in the preceding 
round, 2 ds., 4 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; 
turn the work, with both threads work one scal- 
lop of 3 ds., 5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 3 ds., 
fasten to the second free p. of the next ring in 
the leaf figure, one scallop of 2 ds., 7 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the third free p. 
of the next ring (at the point of the leaf figure), 
one scallop of 3 ds., 3 p. separated each by 2 
ds., 3 ds.; loop the foundation and working 
threads together, and, without turning the work, 
with the foundation thread only work 
one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds.; turn the 
work, so that the last ring is turned 
downward, close to this work one ring 
of 6 ds., fasten to the middle p. of the 
ring at the point of the leaf figure, 6 
ds. ; turn the work, and close to this 
work one ring like the one before the 
last, loop the threads together, and, 
without turning the work, with both 
threads work one scallop like that 
worked last, fasten to the second fol- 
lowing p. of the ring at the point of 
the leaf figure, one scallop of 2 ds., 7 p. 
eeparated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the fourth free 
p. of the next ring in the leaf figure, one scallop of 8 
ds., 5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 3 ds.; turn the work, 
with one thread only 
work one ring of 2 ds., 4 p. 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 
ds., fasten to the third 
free p. of the next ring 
in the leaf figure, 2 
ir ds., 8 p. separated 
. we each by 2 ds., 2 
ARR ds.; turn the work, 
with both threads 
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Tatrep Roserre ror Toretre Cusuions, work one scallop gy ie pa 


of 3 ds., 4 p. sep- 
arated each by 2 ds., 
2 ds.; turn the 
work, and repeat é 
from *. 6th round. 
—First, * with one é PS. - 
thread only, work one Z : Fn 
ring of 2 ds., 7 p. sepa- ene 
rated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., * A 
close to this work one ringof2 
ds., fasten to the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring, 2 ds., 6 p. separated each 
by 2 ds., 2 ds.; turn the work, with 
both threads work one scallop of 2 ds., 3 
p. separated each by 2 ds., 3 ds. ; loop the 
threads together, and, without turning the 
work, with one thread only work one ring of 2 
ds., 6 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to 
the middle p. of the first scallop furnished with 5 p. 
in the preceding round, 2 ds., 6 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; turn the work, with 
A> both threads work one scallop of 2 ds., 
a 7 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; 
Sy turn the work, and with one thread 
“* only work one ring of 2 ds., 5 p. 
“g__‘ separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., 
fasten to the middle p. of 
the next scallop furnished 
with 3 p. in the preced- 
ing round, 2 ds., 5 p. 
separated each by 
2 ds., 2 ds. ; turn 
the work, one 
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Fig. &. 
MANNER dé 
OF MAKING 
OpEN-WoRK J 
EMBROIDERY FOR 
LINEN SQUARE, 
[See Figs. 3 and 4, 
Page 557.] 


BASKET AND STAND. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XX., Fig. 86, 


~! 
. 


So Mbt Bone 
mo x el 
wast ma scallop as before; 
turn the work, with 
one thread only work 
one ring of 2 ds., 4 
p. separated each by 
2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to 
the p. of the next 
small ring in the preceding 
round, 2 ds., 4 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; turn the 
work, one scallop as before ; 
turn the work, with one thread only work one 
ring of 2 ds., 9 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 
ds. ; turn the work, one scallop as before ; turn 


the work, with one thread 
only work one ring of 2 ds., 
4p. separated each by 2 ds., 
2 ds., fasten to the p. of the 
next small ring, 2 ds., 4 p. 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 
ds.; turn the work, one 
scallop as before; turn the 
work, with one thread only 
work one ring of 2 ds., 5 p. 
separated each by 2 ds., 2 
ds., fasten to the middle p. 
of the next scallop furnished 
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hem down the edges of the square half an inch wide, and sew up 
the threads of the open-work strip in the middle with fine thread 
as shown by Fig. 1. Instead of working this design, the squares 
may be ornamented in the more elaborate design shown by Fig. 8. 
The illustrations Figs. 4 and 5, each of which gives a magnified 
section of the square, at the same time show the manner of work- 
ing it. Begin with the middle part of the square, running the ont- 
lines of the scallops with double thread, and button-hole stitching 
them closely. Cut away the material close to the inner edge of the 
scallops, excepting a strip in the middle, and draw out a number of 
threads, observing Fig. 4, so that a piece 
of material is left whole in the middle of 
the square. Work the star figures in 
point de reprise in the corners of the 
square, as shown by Figs. 4 and 5. First 
form eight button-hole stitch seallops for 
the points of the star, as shown by Fig. 4, 
then work the circle in the centre, passing 
the working thread through all the scal- 
lops once, and darn the points thus formed 
in point de reprise, beginning at the ex- 
tremity of each point (see Fig. 4). For 
the edge of the square draw out a number 
of lengthwise threads, and then sew up 
the crosswise threads, first on one side, 
always working ten threads together with 
two button-hole stitches, and working one 
hem stitch each in the edge of the mate- 
rial. In sewing up the thread strands at 
the other side of the edge always fasten 
four strands together in the middle for 
one design figure. ‘To do this work 


with 3 p., 2ds., 5 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; turn the work, one 
acallop as before ; turn the work, with one thread only work one ring of 
2 ds., 6 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the middle p. of the 
next scallop furnished with 5 p., 2 ds., 6 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 
ds. ; loop the foundation and working threads together, and, without 
turning the work, with both threads work one scallop of 3 ds., 3 p. 


separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds.; turn the work and repeat from *. 


Bag for Netted Guipure-Work, Figs. 1-3. 


Tus bag, which is designed to hold netted guipure-work stretched 
in a frame, is made of fine gray linen, orna- 
mented in point Russe embroidery with red 
saddler’s silk as shown by illustrations Figs. 
2 and 3, and bound with red silk ribbon 
half an inch wide. Several pockets of dif- 
ferent sizes, ornamented with embroidery 
also, and designed to hold articles used in 
working, such as needles, scissors, thim- 
bles, etc., are set on the outside. ‘To make 
the bag cut of gray linen for the front one 
piece nine inches and a quarter square, and 
for the back and flap together cut one piece 
nine inches and a quarter wide and thirteen 
inches and a quarter high, and slope off the Fig. 2.—MANNER OF 
corners at one end of the latter (the under ¢pogneTiInc BALL FOR 
edge of the flap) so that this end is only (QCyprrarms Banp.—FUuLvL 
four inches wide. For the sides and the Size. 
bottom of the bag cut of gray linen three 
strips each nine inches and a quarter long 
and an inch and three-quarters wide. 
Having embroidered the front, set on 
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the under edge a pocket of the same COR 2 Fig. 1.—Bac ror Netrep GuIPpuRE- WORK. 
width and two inches high, which --o ra [See Figs. 2 and 3. ] as follows: Having sewed up four 
is bound on the upper edge LAS strands as before, wind the 


thread twice around one-half 
of the fourth strand to the 
middle of it, then plait 
through the four 
strands four times, 


= 
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with ribbon, and above this 
set a piece for the flap an 
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sloped off and bound 
all around; this 
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pocket, which is ADA . Co Ee | EX | yf %, as shown by the 
designed to : 45 A .> a YZ SNR, MATE S me illustration, 
hold netting AS ALU oy ae AAS miLse> AL Tt: going back- 
meshes ACOH Je) wae IGEN AEN) Is, >, “ward and 
and nee- & PAS Sy .. 7 Bp | Mor s Tf" PP AN Seek Ye yA orwar 

dles, is fur- YT seh Le (ip AS wo ML PE Ye TTY ! a through 
nished with > WV” AY Seems: SL - y, / the middle ; 












small buttons oY carry the thread 
and button-hole back over the 

thread windings to 
the edge of the mate- 
rial, and work a hem 
stitch there. Between the 
design figures work a sort of 


es wheel of four wound thread 


ing. On the under 

edge of the back set an 
embroidered pocket three pe) : . 
inches and three - quarters ‘ RY Osh XG ) ee eee 

’ ay 7a > fi ; 4 y v4 a wo — q 
setae oRer oer cnalion aid cere Cae Wack eel ry &. > , bars. ‘To do this fasten the thread 
seven-eighths high (which are de- a Tt / SEER TN Ali Wy aK pe to the middle of the outer strand of 
signed to hold patterns, reels, etc. ) "ane. en PE WOR Oro eNO AA Oy ‘NS a design figure, carry it to the oppo- 
the former of sahoh is bound on the wy iY ee op at ie, Pa or be site strand of the next figure, wind 
upper edge, and the latter on the up- Y FZ OOP eee ah i iy the thread around this strand and 
ner ene Te aigha, Wik gibbon ; Na se NW NE PAP NN A NN Ned ; y around the working thread in the man- 
above each pocket set a piece of linen jg 29—Nerrep Gur- Fig. 3.—Linen Squarr ner shown by the black line at the 
for the flap of the requisite size, 1g om Gerais ime WITH OpEN-work Em- corresponding point on Fig. 4, pass 
which is embroidered and bound, and hot la aaa BROIDERY FOR Trpy. __ the thread through the left edge of 
farnish th ek ts with b tt 3 and Pay Sea Les ae = Foi. Size the open-work strip, carry it back to the 
e pockets with button: : ——— : == SIZE. ao - 1 

butecteols alee loops. On the strips = SSS = = [See Fig. 4, Py first strand, winding it around the pres- 
designed for the sides of the bag set sev- == : =— and F 18. 5, ent thread bars, wind it around the first 
eral pockets of different sizes, as shown Page 556. ] strand also (see point marked a on Fig. 
by illustration Fig. 1, and above the 


4), pass the thread through the right 
larger scissors pocket set a ribbon fur- 
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Fig. 1.—Jewet Case with Watcu Stan. 
(See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 556. 
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— Fig. 3.—Point Russe BorpDER FOR 

Fig. 2.—Poixt Russe Borper For . : 
Work-Bic.—Fucv Size, Pa abe S12, 
edge of the square, and then work the fourth bar. Pass the 
nished with a button-hole stitch loop and a button to fasten on thread through the middle of the four strands of the next design 
the scissors. Bind the front, back, sides, and bottom of the bag figure, again work a wheel, and continue in this manner. ‘The 
all around with red silk ribbon, and overseam the parts together. Fig, 1.—Crocnet Curtain Banp.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] free space in the corners of the square is filled with a point figure 
The handle is made of a strip of double gray Iinen sixteen inches each, which is darned in point de reprise (see Fig. 4). The edg- 


-long and an inch wide, the upper laver of which is ornamented : ° was ‘ . 5 : . 
with embroidery as shown by Nig. 2; it is bound all around with ribbon, and is fastened on ing which borders the tidy is worked in netted guipure, in point 
the sides of the bag. But- 


tons and button-hole stitch 
loops serve for closing. In- 
stead of the point Russe 
border shown by Fig. 2, that 
shown by Fig. 8 may be 
used, 


Tidy of Netted Gui- 
pure and Linen 
Squares, Figs. 1-5. 
Tuis tidy is set together 
of netted guipure and linen 
squares; the latter are orna- 
mented with hem-stitched 
seams (open-work). The 
tidy is bordered with netted 
guipureedging. Instead of 
white linen, unbleached lin- 
en or écru batiste may be 
used. To make the tidy 
first work the netted gui- ° 
pure squares, as shown by 
illustration Fig. 2, which 
gives a square in full size. 
On the outer edge of the 
square and in the corners 
work in point d’esprit, and 
work the remaining design A Wig 
figures in button-hole stitch : Gye PEE PSSA 
and in point de reprise; \/ : ; Lf Mya HN iN 
work a wheel ‘in the middle LO Bs SR 
and in each corner of the 4. Cy 
square. Seven-eighths of 
an inch from the outer edge 
of each linen square draw 
Out as many linen threads 
. 8 as are necessary to form 
Fig. 1.—Tipy oF Netrep GuirursB AND LINEN SQUARES. an open-work strip three- Fig. 4.—MANNER OF MAKING OPEN-WORK EMBROIDERY FOR LINEN 

(See Figs. 2-4, and Fig. 5, Page 556. ] eighths of an inch wide; SquaRE, Fic. 8.—EnLarcep Size.—[See Fig. 5, Page 556.] 
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d’esprit, point de reprise, and button-hole stitch, 
as shown by Fig. 1, and is button-hole stitched 
closely on the outer edge. 





ee 


LOVE MEMORIES. 


Ay, lad, it was here that we lingered 

In the still of that sweet June night, 

Till the larks were up, and the cloudless east 

Was flushed with rosy light; 

And a4 redbreast was out on the hawthorn there, _ 
A-trilling a low sweet lay 

To his mate and the wee brown birds that alept 
In the nest on the bending spray. 


It was at your grandfather's wedding, lad, 

That Jenny and I had been, 

And I was the bravest of all the lads, 

And she of the girls was queen ; 

And homeward we walked through the dewy fields, 
When the dancing and mirth were o’er; 

And I stood with her dear little hand in mine, 
Here, under the porch by the door. 


There was never a soul astir in the house, 

But all was as still as could be; 

And even although they had all been awake, 
They could never have seen her and me; 

For .the ivy was thick, and we whispered so low, 
Qb, they ne’er could have heard us there, 

As she gave me a wild red rose from the flowers 
She had worn in her beautiful hair. 


Oh, the passionate love of life's spring-tide! 
Though now I am old and gray, 

Each low-murmured word I remember as well 

As if it were yesterday: 

How I thrilled at the touch of the soft brown locks 
That over her shoulders curled, 

And trembled for joy when I dared to kiss . 

The roaiest lips in the world! 


Get me a bit of the blossom, lad, 

That wreathes on the hawthorn-tree, 
And leave me here till I dream a while 
Of the life that was never to be. 

For the shadowy phantoms of long ago 
I see through a mist of tears: 

Your hope lies hid in the coming, lad, 
But mine in the by-gone, years. 





LONDON’S HEART. 
By B. L. FARJEON, ~ 


AvuTHoR oF ‘‘ BLADE-O’-GrRass,”’ ‘‘GRIF,”” AND 
‘“* JosHUA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
LIZZIE TELLS A VERY SIMPLE STORY. 


SmrtrnG youth and wasted age stpod gazing 
at each other fora moment. ‘The girl's cheeks 
were flushed; bright happiness danced in her 
eyes. She came like a sunbeam into the room ; 
joyous light and life irradiated from her. | 

She was a picture of neatness and prettiness ; 
she was dressed in a pretty-colored stuff dress, 
and a piece of blue ribbon round her neck, to 
which a locket was attached, gave the slightest 
suspicion of coquettishness to her appearance. 
She held a candlestick in her hand, but the can- 
dle in it was not lighted. Although she stood 
still for a brief space, gazing at the old man, her 
thoughts were not upon him. There was a list- 
ening look in her face, and as she raised her 
hand she murmured, ‘‘ I wonder! I wonder!” 
and said aloud, in soft tones, 

‘¢May I look out of your window, daddy ?” 

Muzzy’s window looked upon the street. Liz- 
zie, not waiting for permission, went to the win- 
dow and looked out, and stood there in silence 
so long that Muzzy shutiled to her side. He saw 
nothing, however, for the form which Lizzie had 
been watching was out of sight. If she had 
spoken her thoughts, her words would have been : 
‘¢The dear fellow! It does my heart good to 
see him linger about the house. [ used to see 
that with Mary, and Mary used to watch through 
the blind.” (Here, to be faithful to her musings, 
would have come a laugh that was almost a whis- 
per—like a ripple on a lake, like a gurgling 
stream dancing down a hill.) ‘‘ He turned back 
three times to look at the house. Now if he had 
known that I was here, he wouldn't have gone 
away for a long while. 

A deeper flush was in her cheek, and her eyes 
sparkled still more brightly, as with a happy sigh 
she turned from the window to Muzzy, who was 
standing by her side. 

“*You got my key, daddy ?” she said. 

‘“Yes, my dear, thank you.” 

‘‘Did you come home early ?” 

‘¢ At about ten o’clock, my dear.” 

‘Did you see any one? Did any body ask for 
me?” 

** Nobody asked of me, Liz. 
somebody, then ?” ; 

‘¢Oh no; but I wish I had been at home.” 

She dismissed the subject with a light shake 
of the head, and said, smiling, 

‘* You've had company, daddy.” 

‘Yes, my dear,” he replied, with a wistful look 
at her pretty face—a strangely jealous look, too, 
which seemed to imply that he would have been 
better pleased if she were a little less bright. 

‘* Nice company ?” she asked. 

‘* A gentleman—one who has been kind to 


You expected 


She nodded with conscious grace, and stood 
before the old man with an assertion of prettiness 
upon her which heightened the contrast between 
her graceful person and his unattractive form. 
Not that the contrast was in her mind; she did 
not think of it; but it would have been forced 
upon an observer. 

‘‘We heard you talking,” she said. 

‘©You have had company also, Lizzie.” 

“Qh yes.” With a blush and a smile. 

‘** We heard you talking, my dear.” 

‘*] suppose we made a great noise ; Some One 
talks very loud sometimes.” 

**You did not make a noise, my dear, but we 





How handsome he is!” . 
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heard you. Lizzie,” he said, as if the thought 
had just occurred to him, ‘‘ your candle was out 
when you came in.” 

‘Tt went out in the passage, daddy.” 

‘¢ Or Some One blew it out, Lizzie.” 

““Yes; perhaps—Some One—did.” With the 
pleasantest little laugh in the world. 

‘“« Preferring to talk in the dark, ” he suggested, 
in a singular tone of discontent. 

‘‘Yes; perhaps—Some One—does.”’ 

Again the pleasant little langh. That, which 
was like music, and her joyous, happy manner, 
and her clear voice and pretty ways, made a home 
of the otherwise lonely room. 

‘¢ We have been to the theatre to-night,” she 
said; ‘‘Some One and me. _I should like to be 
an actress. I think I should have made a good 
one.” 

She let her hair fall loose as she spoke, and 
put on an arch look to provoke a favorable ver- 
dict. Muzzy's hitherto dull mood brightened 
under her influence. 

‘¢ What theatre did you go to, my dear ?” 

‘““To the Olympic. We saw ‘ Daisy Farm.’ 
Isn’t it a pretty name? Now, one would fancy 
that every body was happy at ‘ Daisy Farm,’ be- 
cause of the name; but it wasn't so. They were 
all in trouble until the end of the play, and then 
something very unexpected happened, and every 
thing came right. Is it so in real life?” 

‘*T don’t think so.” 

‘¢ But it’s nice ina play. I wonder how ever 
they can cram such a lot of things in a couple of 
hours; and it all seems so natural! There was 
one part that Some One didn’t like; it was where 
a& young man who had been doing wrong— 
stealing money from his master—robbed his own 
father (as we all thought he was), so that he 
could put the money back. Some One got reg- 
ularly excited over it; but it turned out that the 
man he robbed wasn’t his father, so that was all 
right. When that was shown, and the young 
man got off, Some One clapped so that every 
body looked at him. He lost his sweetheart, 
though.” 

“Who?” 

‘“‘The young man in the play. As we were 
walking home, I said to Some One, ‘ Supposing 
that was you, would you have liked to lose your 
sweetheart in that way?’ He turned quite white 
at the idea, and he looxed at me so strangely, 
and said, ‘But you wouldn't throw me off as 
that heartless girl did in the play, would you, 
Lizzie?’ I said, ‘No; that I wouldn't.’ ‘ Not 
even if I was as bad as that young fellow ?’ asked 
Some One, to try me. AndthenI said— But 
you can guess what I said, daddy. I don’t think 
I’m a changeable girl, like some. We were very 
happy afterward, Some One and me.” 

**Come and sit down, Lizzie,” said Muzzy ; 
‘*T want to talk to you.” 

‘The girl obeyed, and as Muzzy did not imme- 
diately speak, she fell a-musing. Sweet thoughts 
were hers evidently, for presently the laugh that 
was like music came from her, evoked by some- 
thing pleasant that she had seen or heard in her 
fancies. ‘lhe sound aroused her, and looking 
up she saw Muzzy holding out the flower he had 
brought home for her. 

‘* For vou, Liz.” 

**QOh, thank you, dad.” 

She held it up by the side of her hair to ad- 
mire it, and asked how it looked there. Out of 


his fall-hearted admiration of her pretty ways, he 


had but one answer, of course. Then she placed 
it in the bosom of her dress, which was slightly 
open at the throat; and as the leaves touched 
her fair skin, she looked down and smiled both 
on the flowers and herself. 

‘*Some One would be jealous,” she said, ‘‘ if 


_he saw it there; especially after what he brought 


me to-night. Wait a minute; I'll show you.” 

She ran out of the room, and returned with a 
large banch of flowers, fresh and fragrant like 
herself. 

‘* Are they not beantiful ? 
girl? Just think! 
one night !” 

‘* Mine is a poor one, Lizzie,’’ he said. 

**It is very pretty, and I shall put it in water 
all by itself.’ 

She selected a flower from the bunch, and 
placed it in her bosom by the side of the oth- 
er; then bent down until her lips touched it. 

‘“You are fond of flowers, my dear.” 

‘I love every thing that is bright. I like to 
bury my face in them, like this, and shut my 
eyes and think. Such beautiful thoughts come!" 

Suiting the action to the word, she buried her 
face in the flowers, and saw pictures of the future 
as she wished it to be. It was filled with sweet 
promise, as it nearly alwavs is to youth. And 
if fulfillment never comes, the dreams bring hap- 
piness for the time. 

“*'EPry !” she said, raising her face and holding 
out the flowers to him. 

To please her, he closed his eyes among the 
leaves. But the visions that came to his inner 
sense of sight were different from those she had 
seen. For her the future. For him the past. 
The clouds through which he looked were dark 
and sombre, and as glimpses of long-forgotten 
times flashed through the clouds, he sighed as 
one might have sighed who, wandering for a gen- 
eration through a strange country filled with dis- 
cordant and feverish circumstance, finds himself 
suddenly in a place where all is hushed, and where 
the soft breeze brings to him the restful sound of 
sweet familiar bells. But the dark clouds soon 
rolled over these memories, blotting them out. 

‘* Lizzie,” he said, ‘* suppose vou had the 
chance of living away from the dusty streets 
in a pretty little house, surrounded by the flow- 
ers you love so well!” | 

** How delightful!” she exclaimed, with her 
face among the flowers again. 

‘* Open your eyes, Lizzie, while I speak.” 

_ “Wait a minute. daddy. Don't speak for 
sixty seconds. I'm looking at the house.” 


Am I not a lacky 
Two presents of flowers in 





Muzzy remained silent until she spoke again. 

‘*T see it,” she said, peeping out from the flow- 
ers. ‘‘It is built of old red brick, the windows 
are very small, and vines are creeping all over 
the walls.” 

‘Thus did her fancy reproduce for her the pic- 
ture of a country house, which doubtless she had 
seen at one time or another. Even when she 
opened her eyes she saw the vision, hanging, as 
it were, in the clouds of a bright memory. 

7 ‘© How would you like to live in such a house, 
iz?” 

‘* How would I like to live in a rainbow ?” was 
her merry rejoinder. 

‘* But what I say I mean, my dear.” 

‘** And what I say I don’t—that is, sometimes. 
Do you really mean it, though, dad ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, my dear. The gentleman who was with 
me to-night—a good friend—has opened out such 
& prospect to me.” 

‘Oh, I am so glad; for this isn’t very nice 
for you!” she said, glancing round the room. 

‘*Nor for you, my dear,” he replied, looking 
wistfully ather. ‘‘ Don’t you wish for something 
better ?” 

‘‘T wish for a great many things—holidays, 
new dresses, and new hats—and I should like a 
good deal of money. If fifty pounds were to 
tumble down the chimney now, shouldn’t we be 
surprised? Ah, but what’s the use of wishing, 
daddy !” 

‘* You may have some of these things, Liz, if 
you like.” His serious manner made her more 
serious and attentive. ‘‘Such a house as you 
saw just now you may have, perhaps. It de- 
pends upon you whether I accept the offer that 
has been made to me to-night.” 

‘* Upon me!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Tell me how.” 

‘*Do you remember what I was when you first 
came here ?” 

‘* Why, the same as you are now,” she replied, 
with a laughing evasion of what he was refer- 
ring to. 

‘“No, my dear,” he said, humbly, taking her 
hand in his; ‘‘I was a lonely, miserable man. 
There was no light in my life. I used to coma 
home night after night and drink.” 

She placed her fingers on his lips, to stop the 
farther confession; but he gentlv removed them. 

‘*T had nothing else to do. Bad fancies used 
to come, and I drank to drive them away; and 
the more I drank, the worse they became. I 
don’t know what might have been the end of me. 
This room used to be full of terrible shadows 
creeping over the walls. I saw them in the 
dark stealing upon me. One night, when these 
fancies were upon me, driving me almost mad— 
how long ago was it, Lizzie?—I heard a little 
voice singing in the next room. I didn’t know 
any one had moved in until 1 heard your voice, 
and I crept into the passage and listened to you, 
my dear, and blessed you—ay, I did, Lizzie! and 
1 fell asleep with your singing in my ears.” 


‘* And I came out,” she said, humoring him, — 


“Cand saw you.” 

‘© And saw me, and pitied me,” he continued. 
‘*T wonder you were not afraid. You came into 
my room, and saw the bottle on the table; there 
was liquor in it, and you asked me if you might 
take it away, and I said yes. Then you tidied 
up the room and made the bed, and I sat won- 
dering at your goodness, and wondering why the 
shadows didn’t come while you were with me. 
That was the commencement of it, Lizzie; and 
so we became friends, and my life was not so 
desolate as it used to be. You brightened it for 
me, my dear.” 

‘“No, it wasn’t me, daddy,” said Lizzie; ‘‘ it 
was yourself—it was leaving off that—that—” 

‘* Drink,” he added, as she hesitated. *‘ It 
was driving me mad!” 

‘* And you have left it off, daddy, and that’s 
the reason why you are better and happier.” 

‘“Yes, Lizzie,” he said, with a guilty look at 
her; for the flat bottle, half filled with gin, was 
in his pocket as he spoke. ‘‘1 have kept my 
promise.” : 

‘“So it’s not me, after all,” she exclaimed, 
merrily, ‘‘ that you have to thank.” 

“It is you, Lizzie. If it were not for you 
I should go back to my old ways again; it is 
only you who keep me from them. I know now 
what it is to have some one to care for me; if I 
had known it before—oh, if I had known it be- 
fore! If when we were young we could see 
what was before us!"’ 

‘‘Have you never had any one care for you, 
daddy ?” she asked, pityingly. 

*¢Don’t ask me, child—don’t ask me. I 
mustn’t look back—lI daren’t look back. But 


it seems to me, Lizzie, that I never knew how 


dreadful a lonely life was until you came and 
showed me the misery of it. I can not leave 
you now, Lizzie; I should become I am fright- 
ened to think what.” 

His voice, his hands, his whole body trembled 
as he pleaded for companionship, for protection 
from his torturing fancies. She was his shelter, 
and he clung to her. His manhood had been 
like a ship tossed amidst storms, overhung by 
dark clouds, battered and bruised by sunken 
reefs. Suddenly a rift of light appeared, and 
the old worn ship floated into peaceful waters, 
and lay there with an almost painfal sense of 
rest upon it—painful because of the fear that 
the light might vanish as suddenly as it had 
appeared, and the storm break again. 

‘* What is it you want me to do, daddy ?” 

‘*To come and live with me, my dear, if I 
am fortunate enough to get this house, where 
there will be rest; to share my home as my 
daughter.” 

‘‘As your daughter?” (Very, very softly 
spoken, musingly, wonderingly. The turning 
over of a new leaf, indeed, for her who had never 
known a father’s love.) ‘‘ Does he know of 
this—your friend ?” 

‘‘Tt was he who suggested it when I spoke of 
you. He proposed it for my sake.” 
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““TIt is kind of him; he must have a noble 
nature. But I don't know, daddy, I don't 
know!” 

‘‘ Don’t know what, my dear ?” 

** Whether you would be pleased with me— 
whether you would like me as much as you do 
now, Ah, you smile, but you might be mis- 
taken in me. I like to have my own way, and 
I am ill-tempered when I don't. Then, you 
know, Some One must come and see me.” 

“*If you say so, my dear,” he humbly assent- 
ed, ‘‘ I can't object.” 

‘*T think he would like it,” she mused; ‘‘ he 
is fond of nice things and nice places.” 

“*Yell me, Lizzie—I have never asked, but I 
may, because I am an old man—is Some One 
your sweetheart ?” 

“*Couldn’t you guess that, daddy ?” she asked 
in return. 

“‘ Yes, my dear, but I wanted to be certain. 
Do you love him?” 

Shyly, tenderly, archly she looked at the old 
man, and answered him with her eyes. They 
fell into silence for a little while after that, the 
mind of each being occupied. 

‘‘ You don’t remember your father, Lizzie?” 

‘* No.” 

‘* Your mother?” 

‘No; I never saw her.” 

** Have you any other friends besides Some 
One ?” 

‘* Yes, there’s Mary, and my best friend, my 
aunt. She has been very kind to me, and must 
come and see me too. Indeed, I must ask her 
permission, for she has been like a mother to 
me. Mother! ah, to have a good kind mother 
to love, and who loves you—what happiness! I 
have dreamt of it often—have wished that such 
a happiness was mine. But it never was, daddy 
—never, never was, and never, never can be!” 

‘* Lizzie,” he said, timidly, ‘‘tell me some- 
thing of your life before I knew you.” 

In their new relations toward each other, 
she had seated herself at his feet. Her hands 
were clasped in her lap, and her eyes were to- 
ward the flowers in her breast. Graceful as 
the leaves of the flowers was this young girl; not 
more delicate was their color than the color in 
her face. The tender contact of this fresh young 
life was a new revelation to him, and he held 
his breath for fear he should awake and find 
that he was dreaming. 

‘“Of my life!” she mused, speaking more to 
herself than to him. ‘‘ What can I remember ? 
How young was I as I see myself, in my first 
remembrance, playing with two other children 
in a field near the house in which I lived? Two 
years, or a little more. The house belonged to 
Mrs. Dimmock, and I did not know then that 
she was not my mother; but as I grew I learned 
—I don't know how; it wasn't told me, but the 
knowledge came—that the little girls I plaved 
with were not my sisters, although they were her 
children. Mrs. Dimmock was not a very kind 
woman, at least not to me. She would pet and 
fondle her own children, and I used to cry in 
secret because of it, and because she did not love 
me as she did them. My annt came to see mé 
often, and often brought me toys and sweets. 
If she had been my mother, she could not have 
been kinder to me, but then of course I should 
have lived with her. Once when my aunt came 
to see me in company of a tall, stern-looking man, 
I said to her, ‘Aunt, haven’t I got a mother ?’ 
The man said no, that my mother was dead, 
and my aunt echoed his words. She saw that 
I fretted because it wasn’t the same with me 
as it was with the other children, and she tried 
in every way to make up for it, but she couldn't. 
What I wanted was a mother that I could love 
with all my heart, and who could love me with 
all hers—as Mrs. Dimmock loved her children, 
although she was harsh and unkind tome. My 
aunt did not know that she did not treat me well ; 
I didn’t tell her. When I grew up I went toa 
day school, and learned other things besides read- 
ing and writing; I think it was in that way, 
trying to make me superior to other girls, that 
my aunt endeavored to lessen any sorrow I may 
have felt. I can play the piano, daddy—you 
wouldn't have thought that, would you! Mrs. 
Dimmock was jealous, I could see, because I 
was learning more than her girls; and the girls, 
too, didn’t like it. I think it was partly mali- 
ciousness on my part that made me proud to know 
more than they did; if they had been kind to 
me, I shouldn’t have cared to triumph over 
them in that way. Well, every thing went on 
so until I was fourteen years of age, when 
cne day something occurred. I hadn't been 
expected home so soon; the strect-door was 
open, and as I went into the passage I heard 
my aunt and Mrs. Dimmock speaking to- 
gether, and from my aunt’s voice I guessed that 
she was crving. ‘I can't help your misfor- 
tanes,’ Mrs. Dimmock said; ‘I’ve got children 
of my own, and I must look after them first. 
I’m keeping the girl now for less than her food 
costs; she eats more than my two girls put to- 
gether.’ I knew she meant me by ‘the girl,’ 
and I turned hot and cold, for I felt like a chari- 
ty girl. Mrs. Dimmock spoke very spitefully, 
and I knew that she did so because I gave my- 
self superior airs over. her daughters. I dare 
say it was wrong of me to do so, but I couldn't 
help it, they were such mean things! One of 
them let a girl in school be beaten for something 
that she did, and I knew it, and she knew I 
knew it. But we used to quarrel about all sorts 
of things, and of course Mrs. Dimmock always 
took their parts, so that vou may gness, daddy, 
I was not very happy. I heard sufficient of the 
conversation between my aunt and Mrs. Dim- 
mock to make me tingle all over. It served me 
right, for listeners never do hear any good of 
themselves; but it was as well that I did hear, 
notwithstanding, as you will see presently. My 
aunt was in arrears for my board and lodging, 
and she was compelled to hear patiently—for 
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my sake, I felt it!—all the hard things that 
Mrs. Dimmock said to her. ‘I shall be able to 
pay you by-and-by,’ my aunt said, oh, so hum- 
bly! ‘I can’t afford to wait till by-and-by, 
ma’am,’ Mrs. Dimmock answered, ‘ and I can’t 
live on promises—they're like pie-crusts, made 
to be broken. It is a shame that such a big girl 
as her should be eating charity bread.’ Just 
think, daddy, how I felt when I heard that! 
‘If she can't pay for her bread-and-butter, let 
her work for it, if she ain’t too fine and proud. 
If she wants to live on charity, she must go 
somewhere else and get it; I can’t afford to give 
it to her.’ I think, daddy, that if I had been 
on fire, I couldn’t have run out of the house 
faster than I did. I had an idea at first of run- 
ning clean away, but the thought of how kind 
my aunt had been to me prevented me. Instead 
of that, I watched for her, and saw her come out 
of the house and look anxiously abont for me. 
She was always very pale, but her face was whiter 
than I had ever seen it before. She brightened 
up when she saw me, and I drew her a long way 
from the house before I would let her talk. 
‘When she began, how I pitied her! She couldn't 
get along at all, and would have gone away with- 
out telling me any thing, if I hadn’t said that I 
was in the passage and heard her and Mrs. Dim- 
mock speaking together about me. She looked 
so frightened, when I told her, that I was fright- 
ened myself; she was dreadfully anxious to 
know all that I had heard, and seemed to be re- 
lieved that 1 hadn’t heard any more. I supposed 
that Mrs. Dimmock had been saying worse things 
of me than I had already heard, and I wasn’t 
sorry that I went out of the house when I did. 
‘And so you are poor, aunty,’ I said to her, 
‘and I have made you so?’ ‘No, my dear; no, 
Lizzie; no, my darling!’ she said, eagerly. ‘You 
haven't made me so; I had enough, more than 
enough, and to spare, and I was putting by mon- 
ey for you, my dearest, and saving up for you. 
But, like a foolish woman, [ put it into a bank, 
and they have robbed me and a thousand other 
poor creatures. The bankers were thieves, my 
darling, thieves! and there’s no law to touch 
them, and [ can’t get my poor little bit of money 
out of their pockets! I thought I should have 
gone mad when I went yesterday and found the 
place shut up; and it was no consolation to me 
to find others that had been robbed hanging 
about the great stone walls—for I thought of 
you, darling, and I was too wretched to feel for 
others.’ I tried to console her. ‘ Never mind, 
aunt,’ I said; ‘you have been very, very kind 
to me, and I shall never be able to pay you.’ 
* Yes, you can, my dearest,’ she said, crying over 
me as I kissed her; ‘you are paying me now, 
over and over again.’ Then I[ said I wouldn't 
be a burden on her any longer, and that Mrs. 
Dimmock was right when she said that I ought 
to work for my living. My aunt cried more and 
more at this, and begged me not to think of it; 
but my mind was made up. What was to be- 
come of me by-and-by, I thought, unless I learn- 
ed to depend upon myself; and when Mrs. Dim- 
mock the next day said that I onght to go into 
service, I determined to try and be something 
better than a servant. Well, I was very lucky, 
daddy. I set my wits to work, and I heard that 
a woman who kept a little milliner’s shop want- 
ed an apprentice. I went to her, and she was 
so pleased with me that she agreed to take me 
into the house, and keep me, and teach me the 
business. I was to be with her for four vears, 
and I wasn’t to have any wages during the whole 
time. I served my time faithfully, and my aunt 
gave me more than enough money to keep me in 
clothes. It pleased her to see me look nice, and 
I liked it myself, daddy; I like nice clothes and 
things ! 
the same business, Mary—you've heard me speak 
of her often, daddy—proposed that we should 
live together; said that we could take one room, 
which would be enough for us, and that we could 
get enough work to keep us. There was some- 
thing so delightful in the idea of being my own 
mistress that I jumped for joy at the proposal, 
and without consulting my aunt I consented. 
We took a room very near here, daddy, and 
paid six shillings a week for it. All this was 
done very quickly, and then I wrote to my aunt 
to come and see me. She came, but took it so 
much to heart that I should make so serious a 
change in my life without consulting her that I 
promised never to do any thing of the sort again 
without asking her advice. We were very com- 
fortable together that night, I remember, and 
she gave us our first order, for two black dresses. 
So Mary and me jogged along. Although our 
living did not cost us much, we had to be very 
careful, as we could not earn a great deal of 
money. Sometimes trade was slack, and we 
were without work; but my aunt took care that 
I should always have a little money in my purse. 
She came to see me more often than she used 
to do when I was at Mrs. Dimmock’s. I knew 
why. She was uneasy at the idea of two girls 
living together; thought we couldn't take care 
of ourselves. That’s why, daddy, I think she 
would be glad to consent to my living in the 
pretty little house you spoke of. It is almost 
too good to be true, though. Is it really true?” 

“* It is, my dear,” replied Muzzy. 

“* Then,” continued Lizzy, ‘‘ Mary got a sweet- 
heart, which was nice for me as well as for her, 
for he used to take us both out. Sometimes, you 
know, daddy, I wouldn’t go—I pretended that I 
was very busy, and had a great deal to do—and 
they had to go out by themselves. Nearly al- 
ways when they came home I had a bit of sup- 
Pe ready for them; and when Mary’s sweet- 

eart went away after supper, Mary used to 
peep through the blind, and watch him standing 
in the street looking at the house and up at the 
window, as if he was so much in love with them 
that he couldn't go away.” 
** As you did to-night, Lizzie, when you came 
in.” 
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At the end of the four vears a friend in’ 


She gave him a shy, happy look. 

““Yes, as I did to-night, daddy. I haven't 
much more totell. Mary got married, and then 
I came here to live, and that's the end of my 
story.” 

‘** That picture in your room,” he said, ‘‘ is 
the portrait of your aunt, I suppose.” 

** Yes, but you will scarcely recognize her by 
it when you see her. She is not like the same 
woman. She has had some great trouble, I am 
sure, although she never speuks of it. I have 
tried often to imagine what it must have been, 
but I have never been able to find out.” 

‘* And Mary—is she happy ?” 

‘*Oh yes—very, very happy. She will have 
a baby soon.” 

A soft light stole into her face, and her fingers 
closed tenderly on the locket hanging at her bo- 
som. Muzzy noticed the action. 

‘* That's a new locket, Lizzie.” 

‘* Yes; Some One gave itto me, If Iam to 
live with you as your daughter, you ought to 
know his name.” 

‘*What is it?” he asked, seeing that Lizzie 
expected him to take an interest in her lover. 

‘‘ Alfred. Isn't it a nice name?” 

‘* Yes,” he muttered, in a slightly troubled 
voice. 

She took the locket from her neck, and hand- 
ed it to him. He opened it and gazed at it 
long and earnestly, and in deep silence. Per- 
haps it was the prospect of the new life that was 
before him that caused him to start when Lizzie 
addressed him presently, and to look around him 
with the bewildered air of one suddenly aroused 
from sleep. 

** You are tired, daddy,” she said, taking the 
locket from his hand ; ‘it is time to go to bed.” 

He bade her good-night, almost mechanically, 
and when he was alone, sank into his chair 
with an oppression of vague thought upon him. 
Long before he retired to rest Lizzie was asleep, 
dreaming of her lover. 

(TO BE OONTINUED. ] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OX of the most popular of the mineral 
waters which are so refreshing during the 
summer season is the Kissingen, which takes its 
name from a pee little town nestled among 
the hills of Bavaria. The eight thousand in- 
habitants of this famous German watering-place 
seem to be in a semi-dormant state during the 
dull winter, but awake to a sense of life and 
gain when crowds of strangers come pouring into 
their quiet town during the summer months. 
The saline springs of Kissingen are not of re- 
cent discovery. They were known as early as 
the ninth century. The healing virtues of the 
waters were appreciated throughout Germany ; 
but it was not until about 1880 that other coun- 
tries be to take a special interest in them. 
In 1844 Kissingen became known as a fashiona- 
ble watering-place, whither thousands went to 
quaff the magical beverage. The waters are also 
bottled, and find an extensive sale all over the 
world. There are three principal springs, the 
‘*Pandour,”’ the ‘‘Razozcy,’’ and the “ Max Brun- 
ner.’ The waters are free to all, though con- 
stant visitors at the springs are expected to give 
a small sum to the water-servants. The wooded 
parks about Kissingen are numerous and beau- 
tiful; and it is a custom for the physicians of 
the town to establish themselves under various 
shade trees, where they may be consulted by 
their patients, the latter leisurely ='pping their 
cool morning draught meantime. e springs 
are never dry, nor is there any visible 
tion in the quantity of water. 
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Among the Berkshire Hills, in the eastern part 
of New York State, is an old and popular place 
of resort—Lebanon Springs. The waters are 
chiefly used for bathing, and are accounted effi- 
cacious for cutaneous disorders and various 
other diseases. The drives in the vicinity are 
delightful. The famous Shaker village is only 
two miles from the springs. 





Niagara seems to be swallowing up victims by 
wholesale. One day, only a short time ayo, four 
peous were drowned by being carried over the 
rapids. 





We make a bricf extract from a poem recent] 

ublished in the Leisure Hour. It seems pecul- 
arly appropriate as a description of the neg- 
lected poor children of New York, for whom 
excursions into the country and to the sea-side 
have been arranged this summer : 


‘Some were very gaunt and thin, 
Foul without and black within, 
Ghastly, and hollow of cheek, 

i oot, weary, and weak; 

Some with ears that never heard 
Music from a forest bird ; 
Little cheeks that never smiled, 
So imbruted was the child: 
Tee that never skyward glanced, 

ttle feet that never danced, 
Little hands ne’er raised in prayer, 
Little hearts o’erfull of care; 
Little mites of waifs and strays, 
With their strange, unchildish ways, 
Nestled in the lap of sin, 
Criminals their on kin: 
Living thus from day to day, 
Strangers to all healthful play. 
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Blind to every virtuous deed, 

None to them, none to lead, 

Never wont to look abov 

Ignorant of that sweet word—love, 

O can marvel that they 

Which can cheat the most and lie? 

And, since h must be fed, 

Sometimes & crust of bread ?” 





An exchange says: “ At the first examination 
for admission to the Freshman class at Bowdoin 
College thirty-seven were successful and eight 
rejected. The next examination, in August, will 
double the number.’ Doublewhat? The num- 
ber of the successful, or of the rejected ? or both ? 





Few institutions of learning have accomplished 
more good than the Mount Holyoke Female Sem- 
joary. Founded thirty-five years ago by benev- 
olent contributions, which were collected and 
applied through the untiring exertions of Mary 


HARPER'S BAZAR. _ 
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Lyon, it has constantly given testimony of its 

prosperity and thorough course of instruction. 

About 4700 pupils have been connected with the 

seminary, and its graduates number 1407. Over 

aenty have gone as miss! onaries to a foreign 
eld. 





Hart, the Kentucky sculptor, is now in Flor- 
ence, engaged upon a beautiful female figure. 
On being asked how long it would take him to 
complete the work, he replied, *‘ Several years.” 
Some surprise being expressed at the length of 
time necessary, the sculptor remarked, ‘ You 
know it takes even the Almighty nineteen years 
to make a perfect woman.”’ 





Eugénie has realized $250,000 from the sale of 
her jewels. 





Cholera infantum fs carrylog off thousands of 
little children at this time of year. Sudden chills 
and improper diet are the chief exciting causes, 
combined with unwholesome air. Fresh, ripe 
fruit and well-cooked vegetables may safely be 
indulged in by children li health; and farina- 
ceous articles, such as hominy, wheaten grite, 
corn-meal mush, and stale biead are wholesome. 
Parents need to be assured concerning the qual- 
ity of the milk their children use. In case of 
illness nothing is more important for children 
than that the apartments where they are should 
be most thoroughly ventilated. 





Prize medals were recently given to two Sun- 
day-school scholars in Troy for having learned 
the largest number of Scripture verses during 
the last six months. The first prize was be- 
stowed on a little girl who had committed to 
memory three thousand verses, and the second 
to a child who had learned twenty-three hun- 
dred. It is strange that teachers will encourage 
or parents permit their children to enter in 
such a contest, which must be harmful mental- 
ly and morally. A child’s brain should never 
be subjected to such a severe strain. And how- 
ever desirable a knowledge of the Bible may be, 
what good can come from crowding verse after 
verse into the memory, with little or no instruc- 
tion as to their meaning? Then how is the am- 
bition excited! each fittle heart filled with a 
spirit of rivalry, not to be wiser and better, but 
to gain praise and the prize. Such contests do 
not foster a love for the Bible or its teachings. 





Sixty-four balloons left Paris during +*- .ege. 
Of these fifty-seven reached a safo estination, 
ee 150 pesecoger: Two came to grief by 

nto 


ae he sea, where the passengers lost 
their lives; the other five were captured by the 
Germans. By means of pigeons carried out of 


Paris by the aeronauts 50, 


messages were sent 
back into the besieged city. 





A new use for cate has been discovered, which 
should win for the whole feline race a greater 
respect than they have been accustomed to re- 
ceive at the hands of man. A fruit-grower has 
ascertained by actual experiment that cats make 
excellent guardians of strawberry patches to 
keep ava the birds. The following method is 
suggested by the fruit-grower, though we are 
pc uanted with a smart cat which has been 
trained, without any chains, to drive all birds 
from strawberry beds in the garden of her mis- 
tress: The cat is fastened by a chain which slides 
on a wire extending the whole length of the 

atch, so that the animal may w up and 

own. A knot at each end of the wire readily 
prevents the cat from twisting round the post 
which supports the wire, and a small kennel 
placed in the middle of the walk affords shelter 
and a home for her kittens. In large gardens a 
second cat is required, and the younger ones in 
their frequent visits to each other greatly assist 
in scaring the birds. 





A ‘‘fine specimen’ of the horned frog was 
lately sent through the post by a lady of South- 
ern California to her son-in-law, residing vear 
London. The package was merely a thin paste- 
board box, and was four weeks in transit. The 
little fellow had nothing to eat on his journey, 
but was in good condition when he reached his 
destination. This species of frog is suid to live 
for six months without food. 





The most warlike and vicious rat we ever 
heard of resided in Greenpoint. Fortunately 
he exists no longer. Apparently he became en- 
raged because poison was set in the pantry for 
himseif and his companions instead of more nu- 
tritious diet. At any rate, the other rats disap- 

eared, but this champion one remained to fight. 
bne day when the housekeeper, Mrs. Conklin, 
was taking some dishes from the pantry shelf, 
this skulking rodent darted from a hole in the 
wall, and seizing her finger, closed its teeth 
clear through the fleshy part. It held on with 
such determination that she had some difficulty 
in shaking it off. Very soon afterward the 
wound began to inflame; the hand swelled and 

rew numb, and sharp pains extended almost to 

e shoulder. She went to a physician, who 
cauterized the wound and treated her other- 
wise so that she experienced relief. Poison was 
set for the animal, but it shunned the tempting 
bait, and next day made another attempt to bite 
Mrs.C. Failing this time, it took up a position 
at the entrance of its hole, and stood there de- 
flantly, with its head half out, and when a young 
man came and struck at it with a stick it made 
several attempts to fly at him, but at last sulk- 
ily retired. Next evening the same rat flew 
from the pantry and made a third desperate at- 
tack on Mrs. C. It jumped upon the table near 
which she was standing, and was about to spri 
on her, when her shriek brought her son out o 
the adjoining room, and the rat was killed, show- 
ing fight to the last. 





eerie and innocent amusements should enter 
more largely into our every-day life. Mental di- 
version not only promotes erat: thought, but 
also physical vigor. Home should be made an 
attractive and a joyous place. If young boys 
and girls do not find amusement at home, they 
will sigh for it, and often seek it elsewhere—in 
the streets or in even more objectionable places. 
It is not to be expected that young folks can al- 
ways be sitting adalah at home, stitching and 
knitting, or even reading. There should be 
friendly visiting, unrestrained social intercourse, 
and appropriate recreation. There should be 
also free interchange of thought and sympathy 
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between parents and children. Boys would sel- 
dom run away from home if they were in the 
habit of contiding their plans to father or mother. 
The son of a gentleman in a nei hboring city re- 
cently left his home secretly, belng influenced to 
do 80 by bad companions and sensational read- 
ing. His father made every search for him, but 
at the last accounts he had not iound him. 





A successful butter dairyman gives the follow- 
ing brief code of practice, which will be useful 
to others in similar business: “Skim early, 
churn early, and sell early.” 





‘“‘ They say’’ that Wilkie Collins’s jackknife 
has now been found by a Fort Wayne man. 
This knife bas a history. Collins bought it and 
had his name ee on it. He lost it at 
Tours, France. e finder committed a mur- 
der with it. Collins chanced to bein attendance 
at the trial, and recovered his knife. He lost it 
aguin at Bath, England, and the finder commit- 
ted suicide with it. Collins again recovered 
the knife, but lost it the third time. This time 
it has been found in Fort Wayne. The gentle- 
man who picked it up is a great admirer of the 
novelist, and wrote to him, receiving in reply a 
letter detailing the above cheerful facts. Prop. 
ably when the knife has been lost and found a 
couple of times more, Collins will write a novel 
founded on its adventures. 





Prince Pontatowski, the nd-nephew of 
Stanislaus, the last Polish bing. again appears 
in his old réle of composer of music. “Gel- 
mina” {is the name of bis latest opera, and Ade- 
lina Patti has been singing it nightly to crowded 
houses in London. An opera composed by alive 
prince is something of a seneation, of course, 
especially when rendered bya Diva. But Ponia- 
towski is only following out his early predilec- 
tions in ae He is now a sexagenarian ; 
but when quite young he brought out an opera 
in Florence, the tenor part of which he sustained 
himself. He afterward produced a celebrated 
opera bouffe, ‘‘ Don Desiderio,”’ which won for 
the prince both fame and money in the capitals 
of Europe. After writing five or six other 
operas, however, he seemed to tire of music, and 
entered into politics, attaching himself to Louis 
Napoleon. The fall of the empire exiled him, 
and now he again adopts the life of a composer. 





The fall of rain is much influenced by forests. 
It is stated by scientific observers that a few 
years ago it never rained in Lower Egypt. The 
constant north winds passed without obstruc- 
tion over a surface bare of vegetation. But 
since the planting out of large forests an obsta- 
cle has been interposed to the current of air 
from the north. The air thus checked accumn- 
lates, dilates, cools, and yields rain. In U per 
Egypt, in the vicinity of Cairo and Mexandvia. 
rain formerly seldom fell. Since the planting 
of forests by Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pacha, 
showers have become frequent, and at Cairo the 
fall of rain is oes during the winter months. 
The health of the locality is greatly improved, 
and certain climatic diseases, once very preva- 
lent, have almost entirely disappeared. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Bakep AprrLe Dowpiines.—Fifteen apples; a quart 
and a half of flour made into pastry with three-quaar- 
ters of a pound of lard and half a pound of butter ; one 
and a half pounds of sugar. Pare and core the apples; 
fill the holes with sugar, two cloves, and two very 
small pieces of mace. Wrap each apple in a covering 
of the pastry ; put them ina baking-dish ; sprinkle with 
sugar; cut ten ounces of butter into small bits, and 
put them in the dish. Then fil] in with water to with- 
in half an inch of the top. Put in the sirup a tea- 
spoonful of cloves, and half as much mace. Put the 
dish in a hot oven with a cold lid, which is gradually 
heated by putting on coala. If eae bolls away 
too much, when the dumplings are done add a lit- 
tle more water, and baste frequently with the sirup to 
prevent them from burning. Bake two hours and a 
half. 


Ratsrvfé (a French marmalade).—This recipe is par- 
ticularly valuable at seasons when fruit is acarce. 
Take six fine large cooking apples, peel them, put 
them over a slow fire, together with a wine-glaseful of 
Madeira wine and half a pound of sugar. When well 
stewed, split and stone two and a half pounds of rai- 
sins, and put them to stew with the apples, and enough 
water to prevent their burning. When all appears 
well dissolved, beat it through a strainer bowl, and 
lastly throngh a sieve. Mould it if you like, or put 
away in smal] preserve jars, to cut in thin slices for 
the ornamentation of pastry, or to dish up for eating 
with cream. 

Newport Cawpy.—One pint of molasses, one pound 
of brown sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter. Boil 
together unti. well candied. Pour out in thin layers 
over greased dishes, and cut into small bits when cold. 
It will be found crisp and good. 

Barve ror kxErina Butres.—Make a brine strong 
enough to bear an egg; then put in two handfuls of 
salt to each gallon of water. Add half a pound of 
white sugar and two tea-spoonfuls of saltpetre. Boil 
well, and skim until perfectly clear; then strain six or 
eight times. Always keep a bag of salt in the brine 
with the butter. This is said to preserve butter fresh 
for a year or two. In our own experience it has an- 
swered perfectly well for a period of nine months, or 
as long as wanted. Be sure that the butter you at- 
tempt to put away is in the first instance fresh and 
well made. Wrap each roll separately in muslin cloth, 
tying up as you go. Pack them as closely as you can 
in a large empty stone jar, until it is filled to within a 
few inches of the top. Weight the butter down with a 
clean stone or something of the sort. Then pour over 
the brine until the whole is submerged. Tie up close, 
and the butter will be just as good when wanted for 
use as when first put in brine. 

To maxs Croqurts.—A tender boiled tongue, cold, 
and parboiled; half a dozen sweet-breads (or a like 
quantity of tender veal) to one tongue; brown them 
with a little butter and lard, chop them with the 
tongue, and mix well together. A little parsley and 
one onion, pepper and salt if required. Break three 
eggs into the gravy the sweet-breads were browned in, 
and, if not enough, add a little other gravy to moisten 
this mince-meat. Let the gravy be cold before you 
add the eggs. Take three eggs more to roll them in, 
with bread crumbs, into the size and shape of a hen’s 
egg. Make them out, and have the lard boiling over 
them like fritters, and take them up with a perforated 
ladle: 
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in point Russe embroidery with saddler’s silk of different col- 
ors, as shown by the illustration. Pleated ruches of blue 
satin ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, and a piece of 
blue silk cord thirty-two inches long, which is finished at the 
ends with variegated tassels, form the rest of the trimming. 
To make the basket cut of double card-board a circular piece 
four inches and a half in diameter for the bottom, one piece 
two inches wide and fourteen inches and a half long for the 
rim, and one piece from Fig. 86, Supplement, for the lid. 
Close the pieces for the rim and lid in a hoop, pasting one end 
a quarter of an inch wide on the other end, and then cover 
all the inner pieces of card-board on that side which afterward 
comes on the inside with thin wadding and with blue satin; 
the edges of the satin are pasted on the outer, uncovered 
side. Having joined the bottom with the rim, ornament the 
canvas for the outer cover of the rim and the lid in point 
Russe embroidery with saddler’s silk in various bright colors 
as shown by the illustration. Paste the pieces of canvas or- 
namented in this manner on the outer pieces of card-board 
so that the edges may be folded on the inside, then paste the 
inner pieces of card-board to the outer pieces, in doing which, 
at the same time, join the rim and lid by means of a hinge 
of blue satin ribbon. At the opposite side of the lid a rib- 
bon loop is fastened for a handle. Paste the piece of card- 
board for the bottom, which is covered on the outside with 
brown watered paper, into the basket, trim as shown by the 
illustration and indicated on the pattern, and sew the basket 
into the stand. 


Corner of Border for Handkerchiefs, Tidies, etc. 
Genoese Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 556. 


Tus border is worked on a square of white batiste, nan- 
sook, or white or gray linen of the requisite size with fine white 
guipure cord and with lace thread in the favorite Genoese 
embroidery. (Directions for working in Genoese embroidery 
were given in Harper’s Bazar, No. 5, Vol. V., page 85, 


White Dotted Lace Fichu. 


Turs fichu is made of white dotted lace and lace inser- 
‘ tion seven-eighths of an inch wide, and is trimmed with 
white lace two inches and three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and black velvet ribbon. Cut the fichu from Figs. 84 and 
85, Supplement, and trim it as shown by the illustration 
and partly indicated on the pattern. Cut away the material 
underneath the insertion, and fasten the edges carefully. 


Jewel Case with Watch Stand, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 557. 

Tne stand which accompanies this case is made of straight 
and curved bars of black polished cane or bamboo. ‘The 
ends of the cane bars are ornamented each with a bronzed 
plate and with a round white bead; a small bronzed hook 
serves to hang up the watch. ‘The case, designed for jew- 
elry, watch-chain, etc., which is fastened in the frame of 
straight bars, is five inches and three-quarters Jong, two 
inches and seven-eighths wide, and an inch and three-quar- 
ters high; it is made of card-board, covered on the inside 
with red satin and on the outside with gray silk. The latter 
is ornamented in chain stitch embroidery with silk of various 
colors in the design shown by illustration Fig. 2. All the 
edges of the material are covered on the outside of the case 
with gray and on the inside with red chenille. Instead of 
the design Fig. 2, that shown by Fig. 3, which is worked in 
chain stitch and satin stitch, may be used. 


Crochet. Curtain Band, Figs. 1-3. 

. See illustrations on page 557. 

Tus curtain band consists of two rows of large and small 
cotton balls, on which sc. (single crochet) of fine white knit- 
ting cotton are crocheted closely. Each ball is ornamented 
: in the middle with a trimming sewed in twisted stitch with 
. white knitting cotton. ‘Tassels of crochet-covered balls com- 
















Waite Dortep Lace Ficuv. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 84 and 85. 


purpose for which it is designed. It consists of separate small 
rosettes, which are fastened together. For each rosette make a 
foundation of 6 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with 1 
sl. (slip stitch), and work as follows: * 5 ch,, 2 stc. (short treble 
crochet) on the first ch. (these stc., however, are not finished sep- 
arately, but are worked off together with the vein of the stitch on 
the needle), 10 ch., 2 ste. as before on the sixth of the 10 ch., 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the middle ring, and repeat five times 
from > ; finally, fasten the threads and cut them off. In this 
- manner work all the rosettes, but fasten them together in the 
course of the work as shown by the illustration. 


Cane and Panama Canvas 
Work-Basket. and Stand, 


See illustration on page 556. 


Turis basket, which is designed 
to hold fancy-work, bits of thread 
or ribbon, etc., is set in a stand of 
polished bamboo cane, which is 
ten inches and seven-eighths high, 
including the handle. The basket 
is made of card-board, and is coy- 
ered on the inside with blue satin 
and on the outside with Panama 
canvas; the latter is ornamented 
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Gray Sirk Dress, witH Swiss Musiin CHEMISETTE AND SLEEVES. 


Swiss Mustin, Insertion, AnD Lace Ficuvu anp SLEEVES. 
For pattern and description see Supptement, No. IV., Figs. 7-9. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 82 and 83, 
Fig. 3.) Instead of guipure cord, coarse tatting cotton or fine 


red round cord may be used. Red round cord is especially adapt- 
ed for a foundation of gray linen. 


plete the curtain band, both rows of which count nineteen balls each. 
Make the requisite number of round balls of white knitting cotton 
(that raveled out of old knitting may be used); the ball for the mid- 
die (the largest ball) of each row should be an inch and a quarter in 
circumference, and each remaining ball should be somewhat smaller 


Ladies’ Visiting Dresses, Figs. 1 and 2. 


than the preceding one. For the cover of each of 
these balls work with medium-sized knitting cotton a 
foundation of 4 st. (stitch), close these in a ring with 
1 sc. (single crochet), and on this work, always going 
forward, in doing which widen at regular intervals in 
the first half of the cover, in order to make it cir- 
cular in shape. ‘Then crochet several rounds without 
changing the number of stitches, draw the cover over 
the corresponding ball so that the wrong side of the 
work is turned outward, and finish the cover on the 
ball (see Fig. 2). In working the second half, nar- 
row in proportion to the widening in the first half, 
and, moreover, now pass the needle from the inside 
to the outside, so that the wrong side of the stitches 
is turned outward. Ornament all the balls covered 
in this manner with white knitting cotton in twisted 
stitch as shown by Fig. 3; string the balls success- 
ively, in rows as shown by Fig. 1, on two pieces of 
thick white dress cord, and sew the projecting ends 
of both cords together, as shown by Fig. 1. On each 
end of the curtain band fasten a loop of crochet cord ; 
two inches and seven-eighths long and tassels of small _ jj I 
erochet-covered cotton balls. Work the cord for the 
loops in single crochet with knitting cotton on a foun- 
dation of 5 st., always going forward, and passing 
the needle from the inside to the outside. WI 


Crochet Foundation for Tidies, Pillow- 
Cases, etc. 
See Ulusiwation on page O06. 


Tus foundation is worked with white or colored 
crochet cotton, Saxony wool, or silk, according to the 
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Swiss Mcusitn Brovuse. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVII., Figs. 79-81. 









See illustrations on page 561. 


Fig. 1.—Burr Foutarp Visiting Dress WITH 
Brown Sirk Triuminc. This dress consists of a 
skirt and polonaise with Pompadour waist. The skirt 
is trimmed with a gathered flounce of the material. 
This flounce is wider in the back than in the front, 
and the seam made by sewing it on is covered by a strip 
of brown silk, which is ornamented through the middle 
with fine yellow silk cord, corded on the sides, and edged 
with box-pleated ruches of écru foulard. In sewing 
this strip on the skirt at the same time fasten in a 
pointed strip of plain and pleated écru foulard, which 
is trimmed with yellow silk tassels (see illustration).’ 
The polonaise, which is folded over in revers in front, 
is trimmed with box-pleated ruffles, rolls of foulard, 
and brown silk braided strips. The bretelles, which 
are edged with yellow silk fringe, are of similar strips. 
Brown silk belt and sash with knotted silk fringe. 
Pleated white Swiss muslin and lace chemisette and 
under-sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Bive Gros Grain aND BLUE AND WHITE 
Figurep Fourarp Visirinc Dress. The under-skirt 
and waist with long sleeves are of blue gros grain. The 
skirt is trimmed with a pleated ruffle and folds of the 
material. The sleeveless polonaise is made of blue ang 
white figured foulard, and is trimmed with loops of 
blue gros grain, as shown by the illustration. The 
upper loop on each shoulder covers the seam of a blue 
ribbon laid in a lengthwise pleat; both ribbons are held 
together and fastened at the bottom of the waist; on 
the ends, which hang two inches below the waist, set 
a bow of wide bluc gros grain ribbon. Sew white 
lace along,the heart-shiapedsneck of the pulonaise; the 
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latter is draped with a band as shown by the illustration. The cuffs, which 


are worn over the sleeves, are made of three rows of gathered lace, trimmed 
with a bow of blue ribbon. 


them cowards, they had made David groan, moan, and roar, had sorely 
brushed the coats of Heman and Hezekiah, and handled Peter so as to 
make him afraid of a sorry girl. Either a blundering printer, or an editor 
who knew not the name of Heman, one of the four wise sons of Mahol 
than whom Solomon alone was wiser, changed Heman to Haman, A later 
editor of Bunyan’s great work, satisfied that the immortal tinker never as- 
sociated the baffled Agagite with David, Hezekiah, and Peter as champions 
of the true faith, substituted Mordecai as more worthy of the honor, and 
Mordecai has ever since been exalted at the expense of the true man. 
































TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 


ae omission of a single letter is sufficient to completely alter the mean- 
ing of a sentence, and convert a very ordinary piece of news into an 
altogether incredible statement. 
Houdin himself could hardly have 
managed to steal ‘‘ a small ox” out 
of a lady’s reticule and hide it in his 
waistcoat pocket; and the greatest 
of gormandizers was never credited 
with having ‘‘eaten a cabman ;” 
yet, according to newspaper re- 
ports, men have been found guilty 
of both offenses. A like initial 
mishap led to the world’s being in- 
formed that the Russians had de- 
feated certain Polish insurgents 
** with great laughter ;” and by the 
cutting off of a final letter, a great 
party leader was made to defy his 
opponents with the extraordinary 
announcement: ‘‘ You can not fight 
against the future; Zim is on our 
side!” A journal once gave a 





OLD FAMILY SERVANTS. 

HO is not familiar with the do- 

mestic servant—that indispen- 
sable accessory to home comfort? 
How much we are dependent upon 
her for our enjoyment of the ordi- 
nary conveniences of daily life it 
would be hard to estimate. Do not 
we all know families possessing the 
treasure of one who has grown old 
in their service, who, when younger, 
has been the nurse of her master or 
mistress, and has always identified 
herself with their fortunes and inter- 
ests, and who is not so much a hired 































Brack CASHMERE MANTELRT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1 and 2, 


EMBROIDERED BLACK 
Gros GRAIN JACKET. 
[See Page 557. ] 

For pattern and description 


see Suppsemnent, No, XVL, 
igs. 75-78. 









Swiss MusiLin JACKET. 


For description see Supplement. laborer as a sympathizing 


friend? We could multi- 
ply illustrations indefinitely 






Fig. 1.—Srrirep Ecru Batiste Ficuv. grave account of a river 






FRONT. misadventure, wherein a of their attachment and pe- Fie, 2.—§ Ecru B : F 
For pattern and description see Supplement, steamer nearly came to culiarities. Dean Ramsay aa ie ae ae ee 
No. IIL, Figs. 5 and 6. grief through running tells us of one who was —_ 


against a rat—explaining 
in its next issue that it should have said ‘‘raft;” and a Southern editor 
had to apologize for calling Mobile the fourth coffee-pot, instead of the 


privileged to use the famil- For pattern and description see Supplement, 
iarity of an old friend. He No, IIL, Figs. 5 and 6, 
had been so frequently cen- 
















of the widows, and then proceed- 
ed to throw out the children to 
the people assembled there, and 
by that means succeeded in say- 
ing several.” 

Equally awkward results ac- 
crue from the substitution of one 
letter for another. A theatrical 
critic, desiring to note the fact 
that a fair representative of 
Shakspeare’s Ariel ‘‘did not 
sing,” was made answerable for 
the uncomplimentary assertion 
that the lady ‘‘ did nothing.” A 
popular periodical added to our 
stock of historical knowledge by 
informing us that Henry IV. of 
England derived the ‘‘ red nose” 
from his grandfather, of course 
intending to say he inherited 
from his grandsire the cogni- 
zance of the red rose—a blunder 
reminding one of Fanny Fudge’s 
complaint of the stupid printer 
transforming ‘‘freshly blown 
roses” into “fleshy brown noses ;” 
and doubtless the writer of the 
heraldie essay re-echoed the fair 
Fanny's anathema, Equally an- 
noying must it have been to the 
clergyman who wrote of ‘‘the 
force of a Scripture parable” to 
find himself made responsible 
for such an unclerical expression 
as ‘‘the farce of a Scripture \Wi NNN : 

rable.” Wak \\ \\y - * . Soe Y al, lal ei pli an 
"No stranger news ever came (\\0R) |) ST rificing, let the station of the 
from Mexico than that General jj AE ME : jk due BSNS ah a S = hero be what it may. ‘‘ Which 
Pillow and thirty-seven men had vy ee el ONE eat PR, <= XN _e ¢ had most of the serf nature in 
been lost in a bottle; and no a eA S co 2% : ey f 6him,” asks Mr, Ruskin—‘the 
stranger remedy for neuralgi: Irish peasant who waits for his 
was ever propounded than that landlord with his musket muzzle 
put forth by a Philadelphia jour- thrust through a ragged hedge, 
nal, which assured all concerned or thet old mountain. servant 
they might easily abate their suf- who, two hundred years ago, 
ferings by simply putting a roast- gave up his own life and the lives 
ed pig in the mouth, A West- of his seven sons for his chief, 
ern paper complimented the Rus- as each fell calling forth his 
sian Archduke Alexis by speak- brother to the death, ‘ Another 
ing of him as ‘‘ the noble Kuss,” fur Hector?’ ” 

a misprint as likely to be due to We may learn from these older 
the compositor's fancy for a joke times to take a greater interest 
as to carelessness in ‘‘ setting in our dependents, to come more 
up.” Ee Z B= = = : e : frequently into personal contact 

A curious corruption of the cca gg —— SS eae Fee, —— ee With them, and to treat them with 
text of the ‘* Pilgrim’s Prog- Z SE Z = —— =. a = something more of consideration 
ress” originated in the accidental and kindness. We should be 
or intentional change of an e into more ready to do so when we re- 
ana, Bunyan makes Christian flect that the accidents of birth 
say of Faintheart, Mistrust, and Fig. 1.—Burr Fortirp Visttinc DReEss WITH Fig, 2,—BLur Gros Grain anp BLUE AND WHITE or adverse fortune might have 
Guilt, that although many called Brown Sitx TriMMine, FiguRED Foutarp Visiting Dress. 7 ~ revdised our relative positions: 


b f » 


the family life, and to whom to 
carry a letter to its destination 
without endeavoring in some 
way to become acquainted with 
its contents was a temptation too 
powerful to resist. On one oc- 
casion his mistress called him. 

** Noo, Andrew,” said she, 
‘*here’s a letter I wish you to 
take at once, and that you may 
“lose no time on the way, I'll e’en 

SS read it to you before I seal it up.” 
ES Mr. Harness, in. his autobiog- 
SSS raphy, tells of certain friends 

23,2 sympathizing with the poet Rog- 
ers. on the death of an old and 
attached servant, of whom his 
master said, with somewhat less 
emotion than they expected, 
**The first seven years we were 
together he was a useful servant, 
the second seven years he was a 
fuithful friend, and the last seven 
years he was an intolerable ty- 
rant,” 

The attachment of an old do- 
mestic resembles the loyalty of a 
clansman to his chief, who was 
wont to consider his property, 
his labor, and even his life less 
at his own disposal than that of 
his master. ‘There is not much 
in our common human nature to 
be proud of at any time, but we 
do feel a glow of something like 
admiration for what is self-sac- 
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and to be more lenient to their short-comings 
when we remember how constantly they are wit- 
nesses of our failings, and how uently they 
submit without murmuring to our petulance and 
fault-finding. 

Inherent in human nature is a love of change, 
and it is more earnestly desiderated by those 
whose daily duties are an invariable routine, 
whatever the nature of their employment. 
Where there is little or no hope of advance- 
ment, a weariness comes over the mind that 
can only be dissipated by escaping for a while 
from the trammels of monotonous occupation. 
Servants are not exempt from this feeling of 
restraint; and however we may urge the duty 
of contentment, especially where they have com- 
fortable homes, and are relieved from the neces- 
sity of directly providing for their daily wants, 
we can not destroy the feeling of independence, 
. the love of freedom, and the hope of one day 
forming homes of their own. Notwithstanding 
that they live in the family atmosphere, they do 
not form a part of the circle, and are made con- 
scious of a want which all the amenities of serv- 
ice fail to supply. 





THE OLD ROOM. 


Do the moonbeams glint through its windows now, 
Bright as they did of yore, 

To light the cluster of lily-bells, 
The lilies I tend no more? | 

Does the jasmine climb round the casement yet, 
With one vagrant tendril peeping, 

To see, deep sunk in her downy nest, 
The mistress who trained it sleeping ? 

And oh, what bangs o’er the mantel now, 
Whence a calm proud face looked down, 

With lips that could smile so tenderly, 
With eyes that could flash or frown? 


What volumes range on the oaken shelf, 
Where Tennyson sang of old, 

Where Dickens stood with his genial laugh, 
Where Carlyle’s grand thunder rolled ? 

Does order rule on the table now, 
Where papers were wont to heap, 

"id fair quaint toys and open books, 
With a rose-bud the place to keep? 

And in the old gilded secrétaire 
Have they found in the hid recess 

The token whose meaning, well I ween, 
There is none save I can guess? 


Death's heavy hand struck sudden and strcng 
All the links of a life to sever; 

And we were parted, my room and I, 
Were and oh, forever! 

It is all such a trifle; and there is enough 
Too real, God knows, in the world; 

No time to pause to snatch at a leaf, 
In the wild life-current hurled! 

Only just sometimes, when I dream a while, 
In the midnight when all is still, 

I muse how my room is looking then, 
In the moonbeams weird and chill 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CoRREsPonpDenT. ] 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 


HE Baron de Ballisac made himself most 
agreeable to the American family: he was 

at the feet of Mrs. Hunter, but his chief atten- 
tions were addressed to Ophelia. He did not 
so far outrage the proprieties of civilized life as 
to make love to her, nor did he pay her compli- 
ments, or do any thing that verged on the frivol- 
ity of flirtation; but he said more than all this 
by his silence, his timid desire to please, made 
more touching by a certain tender reserve that 
deprecated a rebuff and claimed no response. 
The baron became thoughtful, was seen frequent- 
ly absorbed in a distant corner of the salon, and 
when Madame De Rusenville, who appeared to 
be in the secret of his thoughts, would call out 
to him to join her and her friends in their little 
coterie, he would rouse himself like a man start- 
* ing from a reverie, and obey the summons. with 
alacrity, but at the same time with a shyness 
that was new to him. ‘The change in the blasé 
child of the Faubourg St. Germain was visible 
to every one, and the cause of it gave rise to a 
variety of amusing conjectures. Some said he 
had played high at the Jockey Club, and lost. 
This solution of the baron’s pensiveness was 
caught at by the old habitués of the house, and 
much insisted on. They liked to think, or to 
make new-comers think, that the pension was 
frequented by members of the Jockey Club, 
though there was not the remotest evidence for 
theorizing on the baron’s ever having set his foot 
within the precincts of that exclusive and aristo- 
cratic institution; others hinted at an affaire 
du ceur; others at family anxieties, ete. To 
all this Madame De Rusenville said nothing, but 
smiled occasionally as one who could scatter to 
the winds such idle chaff of guess-work by one 
word if she chose. Mrs. Hunter and her daugh- 
ters were too busy with the delights of the shops 
and the friendship of Madame De Rusenville to 
pay great attention to the altered countenance 
of the baron; but he grew at last so absent and 
melancholy that it was impossible for the most 
superficial observer not to notice it. He con- 
tinued his services, however, to the family, go- 
ing with them to exhibitions, theatres, etc., 
whenever the opportunity occurred, but it was 
evidently out of the purest dévouement. ‘These 
things had lost all charm for him in themselves, 
One evening after dinner, when the boarders 
were all congregated in the drawing-room, the 
lively little Frenchwoman whose advances Mra. 
Hunter had been forced to snub announced in 
the course of conversation that she was going to 
a wedding the next day. The sub;+ct is always 
syre to evoke a sentimental interes: in the fe- 
male mind, and there was a buzz of inquiry as 
to who the lady was, and what sort of trous- 
seau she had, and the usual important details 
that make up a marriage in Paris. The lively 
Frenchwoman answered the curiosity she had 





provoked with ready good-will, and then ob- 
served that the marriage was a most charming 
one altogether, having been made quite in the 
English fashion—a love match, in fact. 
announcement excited a fresh buzz of hows and 
whens, which the lady explained as follows: ‘The 
gentleman was a friend of hers, a young man of 
family and fortune (people in boarding-houses 
always have friends of family and position); he 
occupied a handsome apartment on a third floor 
in the Rue St. Honoré, whither he had been pur- 
sued by mothers on marriageable thoughts in- 
tent, and by their friends and the friends of their 
friends; but he turned a deaf ear to all proposals 
in that direction. He wished to enjoy his vie de 
gargon a little longer, and was in no hurry to 
give up his liberty. ‘‘ But,” added the lively 
Frenchwoman, ‘‘ the real secret of his obstinacy 
was that none of the partis came up to his ideas. 
He wanted a large fortune and a good family 
and beauty, and there was generally one or oth- 
er of these conditions below the mark in the 

oung ladies proposed.” Destiny meanwhile 
had woven his fate for him, and at the right mo- 
ment he met it. He had been out shooting at 
Fontainebleau, came home about nine o'clock, 
dead beat after the day’s sport, and went to bed 
at the preternaturally early hour of ten, deter- 
mined to recruit himself by making a round of 
the clock in sleep; but, lo and behold! just as 
he was dropping off into a comfortable doze, his 
head was literally blown off the pillow by what 
sounded like the blast of an unearthly trumpet. 
He sat up and listened. There was either an 
earthquake, or a revolution, or some other row 
going on in the apartment underneath. Doors 
were slamming, there was a tramping of feet, 
and a blowing of bugles or wind instruments of 
some sort: nay, he actually felt himself shaken 
in his bed. He jumped out of it and ran to the 
window. There was no revolution, and if it was 
an earthquake, the phenomenon was confined to 
the second floor; for there was a row of carriages 
drawn up in dignified repose just opposite the 
house, and they—the coachmen and the horses 
—seemed serenely unconscious of any abnormal 
cause for excitement or alarm. ‘The sleeper 
rubbed his eyes, strained his ears, and collecting 
his scattered senses, bethought to himself that it 
must be a ball. And soitwas, Nota very pleas- 
ant discovery for a worn-out hunter just as he was 
settled for the night. ‘‘ Well, it’s hard lines on 
a man to have to lie awake till morning listening 
to this infernal racket!” growled the vicomte (of 
course he was a vicomte), and he tumbled into bed 
in a tantrum. But the racket grew worse and 
worse, and at last, in despair, he got up, lighted 
his candle and a cigar, and took up a book to 
while away the noisy hours. Suddenly a happy 
thought occurred to him. ‘‘I will get into a 
white cravat and pumps, and go down and dance 
it out with the rest of them!” he exclaimed. ‘‘If 
the mistress of the house has the heart of a wom- 


an, she will let me join in, instead of killing my. 


night's rest all alone here.” No sooner said 
than done. He got himself up regardless of ex- 
pense, and in full puff and powder presented 
bimself at Madame ——’s door. ‘‘ Le Vicomte 
de ——!” shouted the valet de chambre. The 
hostess came forward and smiled as a hostess 
must do on the man who wakes a noble echo in 
her salon. The vicomte in his most irresistible 
manner introduced himself, and telling frankly 
the motive of his intrusion, threw himself on the 
mercy of the lady. She met the joke like a gen- 
uine woman of the world, presented the vicomte 
gocd-naturedly to her husband, and then by-and- 
by ‘o her daughter, a charming young girl of 
nineteen. The vicomte danced with this voung 
lady, was struck by her waltzing and conversa- 
tion, and probably not a little by the whispered 
rumor that he caught through the rooms from 
young candidates on the look-out for dots, that 
she was encumbered with a dot of 500,000 francs 
‘Son the table,” as they put it, to be followed 
up with twice the amount at her parents’ death. 
The night off most delightfully. In the 
course of the week the vicomte came down to 
y his visit of digestion, and in ten days after 
e was engaged to be married to Mlle. nd 
‘*How romantic!” ‘‘ How interesting!” ‘‘What a 
poetic marriage!” ‘‘ They are sure to be happy,” 
gushed out the younger part of the audience; and 
it was settled that they should all go and see the 
happy pair of lovers turned off at the Madeleine 
next day. It sounded like a page out of a storv- 
book to the English and Americans, but they did 
not agree quite with the sanguine view the French 
ladies took of the result. ‘‘ Marry in haste, re- 
pent at leisure,” is an old-fashioned saying not 
yet out of date with the present generation of 
Anglo-Saxons on this and the other side of the 
Atlantic. They were curious, however, to see 
the hero and heroine of the adventure, and they 
said they would go too and see the wedding. 
They went. It was a very pretty sight—quite, 
indeed, like going to the play—what between the 
dresses and the by-play that went on among the 
guests while waiting for the conquering hero of 
the hour. The baron was, of course, of the Hun- 
ter party, but bevond being there in the body, he 
took no more part in it all than if he had staid 
at home. Once during the ceremony, when the 
excitement was at its height, every one on tip- 
toe to catch a glimpse of the bride’s finger as she 
held it out for the badge of her bondage, Ophelia, 
happening to glance that way, saw M. De Bal- 
lisac on his knees with his head between his 
hands; and when they left the church, and she 
Mentioned it as somewhat odd to Madame De 
Rusenville, that lady replied that ‘‘his attitude 
was nothing. You should have heard his groan 
at that moment. It was agonizing.” 
‘*But what has he to groan abont?” said 
Ophelia. ‘‘ He usedn’t to be like that when 
we first came.” 


“No, ma chérie; he used not. 





He was the 





* This incident ‘s also a fact. 
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life of the house; but a great change has come 
over him since then.” 

** I’m sorry for him, whatever his trouble is,” 
said Ophelia, kindly; ‘‘ but I confess he was 
much more agreeable before.” 

‘“* Ingrate!” exclaimed the Frenchwoman, 
looking reproachfully at her companion: ‘‘ you 
at least owe him a little more than cold pity.” 

‘* 1!” echoed Ophelia; and reading an expla- 
nation in Madame De Rusenville’s eyes, she 
blushed to the roots of her hair. ‘‘Do you 
mean to say—” 

‘* I mean to say that he is hopelessly and irre- 
deemably in love with you, and he has neither 
the courage to conquer his misery nor to run 
away from it,” replied Madame De Ruasenville. 
‘** Can vou pretend not to have guessed the cause 
of the change in him, chére enfant ?” 

‘““'The bare idea of it never dawned on me,” 
said Ophelia, frankly. ‘I thought he liked me 
for a time, but latterly he seems to be in the 
moon whenever he is near me; and, to tell you 
the truth, I fancied he must be in love with some 
one else.” 

The Frenchwoman laughed. After they had 
walked on a little Ophelia said, abruptly, ‘‘ Why 
did he never speak to me about it ?”’ 

‘* Delicacy kept him silent, and modesty made 
him despair. He is r, and you are rich. 
Even if he thought himself worthy of you, he is 
too proud to an heiress, as he considers 
you. Poor fellow! he is to be pitied.” 

‘*‘ He is very noble,” said Ophelia, in a low 
voice; and to herself she added, ‘‘ How unlike 
other men!” 

Well, you guess what followed this conversa- 
tion. Before the week was out the baron was 
engaged to Ophelia, and was once more the life 
of the house and the happiest of men. He urged 
that the marriage should take place within a 
month. He was a Frenchman, and abhorred 
long engagements. Besides, had he not suffer- 
ed enough already? So it was arranged accord- 
ing to his wishes. Then came the delightful 
flurry of the trousseau. Every thing was mark- 
ed with a baroness’s coronet from the fans to the 
traveling-bags. Ophelia was radiant; the fam- 
ily were highly delighted. The baron showed so 
much delicacy that Mrs. Hunter and Ophelia, 
determined not to be outdone on that score, set- 
tled, in spite of his protestations and entreaties, 
a handsome sam out of the dot on him. All 
went merry as a marriage-bell till one morning, 
just a fortnight before the day fixed for the 
event, the quaint, nun-like old lady who, like 
the lively widow, had been kept out in the cold 
at Madame De Rusenville’s suggestion, sent a 
note to Mrs. Hunter to say she would like to 
have a word of private conversation with her. 
Mrs. Hunter felt rather alarmed at the solem- 
nity of the summons, but went at once. ‘‘ Your 
daughter is engaged to be married to the gentle- 
man who calls himself the Baron de Ballisac, 
madame, is she not ?” said the quaint old lady. 
Mrs. Hunter replied, of course, that it was so. 
‘* Read that letter, madame,” said the old lady. 
Mrs. Hunter took the letter, bat before she had 
got half through it she was seized with violent 
hysterics. CoMET. 





MR. MAYNARD’S HIRED MAN. 


ne De dickery, dock ; 
The mouse ran up the clock ; 

The clock struck one, 

And down he run: 

Dickery—’ 
Oh, my good gracious! how dare vou?” Fanny 
laid the pink bundle down in a rocking-chair 
full of pillows. The bundle protested with a 
vigorous movement, and in another moment the 
rocking-chair and the baby came down together. 
‘* Now, you awfal man, the child is killed!” 
cried Fanny, with a scared face, as she lifted the 
tiny morsel from the floor; but the pillows had 
protected it, and the startled baby, after one ef- 
fort at curling her lips, broke into a charming 
smile. 

‘SNo harm done; and I trust I’m forgiven,” 
said Mathew Donn. 

‘* No, you are not forgiven. I shall never for- 
give you, Mr. Mathew Donn; so please leave 
baby and me. I have nothing more to say.” 

‘“* Well, I—I’m going.” 

“6 You can go, Sir.” 

The young man went softly, slowly out; buat 
he looked neither grieved nor angry on the other 
side of the door; he smiled. 

The circumstances were these : 

Fanny had been amusing her sister’s child, 
and the little cherub seemed never to tire of 
musical sounds; so Fanny, who had ‘* Mother 
Goose” by heart, liked nothing better than to 
sit in the cozy sitting-room, which was really the 
nursery, and sing those old, old melodies. 

Mathew Donn was the hired man, and on 
this particular morning had stolen in quietly 
behind Miss Fanny, and, tempted of — what? 
surely not the Evil One—had bent over and kiss- 
ed her on the forehead. 

And this he had dared to do, knowing that 
Fanny was a city young lady, living in a fash- 
ionable quarter, and used to the best society. 

Fanny's sister had married a rich farmer not 
quite two years before. People talked about 
these Brysons burying themselves alive; . but 
both Olive and Fanny loved the country better 
than the town. Every summer Fanny was glad 


to leave the ‘‘ staffy old house,” as she called it, . 


and almost by one leap on the express train find 
herself in paradise, breathing air redolent of 
white clover and sweet-brier. During the win- 
ter the sisters corresponded regalarly ; and Ol- 
ive had sung the praises of Mathew Donn, their 
hired man, so often that Fanny found herself 
thinking of his acquaintance as one of the pleas- 
ant probabilities of her next visit. 

‘*We don’t pretend to treat him as help,” 
wrote Olive, holding her baby on one knee and 
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steadying the paper with a bronze weight ; “‘ for 
he is not in the least like the men who hire out 
in these parts. I should be ashamed not to ask 
him to come to the table; and just for the nov- 
elty of it, I want you to take a peep in his room. 
Harry calls him his rara avis ; and the two really 
enjoy themselves together almost like brothers. 
Besides, he's nearly as handsome as my Harry : 
he, you know, is the handsomest man in the 
world!” 

And the pleasant pen ran on and tcld about 
planting, and prospective sweet-corn, and 


‘blossoms, and how the grape-vines were full of 


the tiniest bunches, and the young peach-trees 
were going to do splendidly ; and Adela had two 
of the ‘‘cunningest, milk-white teeth,” and I 
know not how much more loving nonsense. 

Now Fanny had a rich lover, and, like most 
rich lovers, he was not prepossessing in his per- 
sonal appearance. In her own written language 
to Olive, ‘‘he pestered her to death.” ‘T'o be 
sure, it was pleasant to see his splendid equipage 
in front of their door, with the two superb 
grays, for on rare occasions Fanny yielded to 
his solicitations to take a ride; and he always 
contrived to drive her by his castle of a brown 
stone front, perhaps to tempt her; for Fanny was 
as fond of beautifal things as women ought to 
be, and was well aware of the advantages which 
money can give. 

Both her father and mother were anxious that 
she should marry the Hon. Ebenezer Wolcott, 
but Fanny was “high-epirited, and they seldom 
advised her. The girl knew that they were liv- 
ing beyond their means for her sake, and this 
knowledge had been bitterly earned. She and 
Olive had many conferences over it. 

‘*] think if you were married,” said Olive, 
‘* papa would come here and take a small house ; 
then business need not press him so in his old 


Ebenezer had done the proper thing—had of- 
fered Fanny his heart, his house, his carriage, 
and his horses; and although he was known for 
& pugnacious old gentleman, terribly set in his 
way, he was honorable, and he loved beautifal 
Fanny Bryson with all his heart. And Fanny 
had told him that she could not then decide— 
that she was going for the summer months to 
sister Olive's, and at the close of her visit she 
would give him his answer, 

‘“‘And may I come out there sometimes?” 
asked Eben. 

Fanny gave a reluctant consent, and wished 
with all her heart that she had refused him; so, 
with the understanding that he was to call as a 
friend, the two parted. 

At the dépét Fanny found her sister's carriage 
in waiting, and was accosted by the handsomest 
as well as the tallest man she had ever seen. 
Six foot four and proportionately majestic, he 
seemed like Apollo and Hercules in one. 

‘Can this be the hired man ?” thought Fanny; 
and then she looked at his dress. Not a trace 
of servitude about him; but he treated her with 
extreme deference, said but little, drove with 
the precision of a man accustomed to horses, 
and drew up before the cottage in grand style. 

Fanny was in her sister's arms, and after her 
the baby came in for a fair share of kisses. 

‘* Well, is that your hired man?” queried Fan- 
ny, after her comfortable installment in one of 
the luxurious easy-chairs. 

‘‘'Yes, dear; that is Mathew Donn. How did 
you like him ?” ° 

‘*He looks like a gentleman,” said Fanny, 
after a little pause. 

‘‘ He is a gentleman, dear, in the best sense 
of the word; I told you that.” 

‘¢ And does he speak English well ?” 

‘‘Why, child, he isn’t a foreigner,” Jaughed 
Olive. 

‘“T mean grammatically,” said Fanny. 

‘*Qh yes; I presume he has had a good com- 
mon-school education,” replied Olive, ‘‘ and 
something better. I know there are certain 
classical books in his room: whether he ever 
reads them or not I can’t say.” 

‘¢ Why in the world does he hire out ?” cried 
Fanny, dismay in her voice. 

‘* Why shouldn’t he?” asked Olive, laughing 
heartily again. ‘‘ He likes the country, is used 
to horses, and—and I suppose he can’t get any 
thing better to do.” 

‘¢But a man like him might be—somebody !” 
ejaculated Fanny, with vehemence. ‘‘ My 
tience! has he no ambition? I’m afraid I shall 
despise him.” 

‘* Perhaps, dear, he wouldn't mind if you did,”’ 
said Olive, hiding her face in the white neck of 
her baby. ‘‘ He is so very independent.” 

Surely, why should he care what she thought 
of him ? soliloquized Fanny, her cheeks flushing. 

The next day she met him at the table. It 
seemed strange enough to sit down with hired 
help, but she was forced to confess that in noth- 
ing did he give the impression of being a menial. 

‘¢ Shall we take hold of that five-acre lot this 
morning ?” he asked, respectfully, of Mr. May- 
nard, Olive’s husband. 

‘‘No; I prefer you should look to the drain- 
age of that strip east of the hill,” was the an- 
swer. ‘There'll be no rain yet a while, and I 
want to prepare that land for potatoes.” 

Fanny watched Mathew Donn out on the sly, 
and Olive caught her at it. 

‘““T wanted to see what kind of a dress he 
works in,” said Fanny, with tell-tale cheeks. 

‘* Don’t you think him a little handsomer in 
his blouse and heavy field boots ?” asked Olive. 

‘* He certainly is very handsome,” said Fanny, 
frankly; ‘‘ but why in the world— However,” 
she added, stopping short, ‘‘ it’s none of my busi- 
ness; but such a man as that should surely work 
his own land.” 

‘That's true,” said Olive, quietly. 

Time passed on. Fanny became accustomed 
to eat, sit, and even talk with the hired man. 
One day Olive took her up into his room. Fanny 
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stood aghast. It was as exquisite in its way as 
a lady’s boudoir. 

‘* He furnished it himself,” said Olive, in re- 
ply to Fanny’s look of surprise. 

‘* A Wilton carpet,” murmured Fanny; ‘‘ mar- 
ble-top set; that Psyche! those flowers !—and 
what is this?” She lifted a lovely little minia- 
ture from the table, one of the most beautiful 
and refined faces she had ever seen. 

‘*Qh, one of his lady friends, I suppose,” said 
Olive, in her undemonstrative way. ‘‘ And see 
how perfectly neat every thing is kept; always 
in this beautiful order. Do you wonder Harry 
calls him a rara avis ?” 

‘* Indeed I can not,” said Fanny, slowly; ‘‘but 
he must spend every cent he earns to furnish 
himself in this extraordinary manner.” 

‘‘He has nothing else to do with his money, 
dear,” said Olive; ‘‘he don’t even buy cigars. 
For my part, I think he is perfectly elegant.” 

Fanny said nothing, but she found herself 
wishing that she knew who was the original of 
that lovely miniature, and trying to reconcile the 
tastes and surroundings of the man himself with 
his servile occupation. Not but what the work 
was good enough, and honorable for any man; 
but why was he not laboring for himself instead 
of another ? 

For days she thought of the miniature. Every 
time she met him, heard him talk or sing—he 
had a fine voice, and was not averse to using it— 
up popped that mysterious face with the Spanish 
eyes and the clustering curls. 

Mr. Eben Wolcott, meantime, had taken ad- 
vantage of her reluctant permission and brought 
his dashing team to Winnicut. Poor Fanny, at 
sight of his respectable aldermanic person, his 
gold-bowed spectacles, and thick gray whiskers, 
felt a strange sinking at the heart. Why would 
that six-footer rise up in her imagination and 
cause by mere force of contrast a repulsion so 
terrible ? 

‘* It’s positively wicked for me to seem to en- 
courage that man,” she said, almost passionately, 
one morning, the day after a drive. 

‘Which man?” asked Olive, innocently, and 
their eyes met. 

The red blood flew all over poor Fanny's face ; 
she felt hot to the crown of her head—and yet 
why should she? 

‘“‘That’s a pretty question to ask!” she ex- 
claimed, nearly angry. 

** Well, dear, but how am I to know who 
‘that man’ is ?”’ queried Olive, with a conscious 
look. 

‘* You know it is Mr. Wolcott,” said Fanny, 
nearly crying. 

‘* Well, he is a good man, and a rich one,” was 
the answer. ‘‘I know girls who would jump at 
the chance, as the saying is. I would either 
marry him or send him oft.” 

‘*Pshaw !” said Fanny, biting her red lips ; 
and a few moments after she left the room, con- 
scious of a new, a painful, and at the same time 
strangely delightful experience. No use to trv to 
conceal it or cloak it to berself—not the slight- 
est: she loved Mathew Donn, her sister’s hired 
man. 

How she paced her room, half distracted, sob- 
bing without tears, forming wild resolves, and 
then throwing herself down with a sense of her 
utter helplessness, I shall not describe. How 
could she ever meet him again? Could she 
keep her almost painful secret, and did Olive 
guess at it? What would Olive think—what 
counsel her if she knew ? 

Only the next time that Mr. Eben Wolcott 
came out she quietly dismissed him, and then 
made up her mind that she must go home. If 
she could only fly to the ends of the earth! 

But Fanny did not go, for Olive would not hear 
of it. A slight cold confined Olive to her room, 
but one evening she sent Fanny out and bade her 
peremptorily to take Harry and go for a walk. 
Then she summoned her husband to give him 
his orders, but when he came down stairs Alice 
was gone, and Mathew, with a wicked little 
smile, was taking down his hat. 

‘‘'That’s right, Don,” said Harry, breaking 
into a laugh; ‘‘she ought to know better than 
to go off alone. By-the-way, I happen to know 
that she has dismissed old alderman.” 

Donn smiled again and went out, closing the 
door behind him. There was a bright moon, 
displaying flower, leaf, and bud. Supposing that 
Fanny would only make the round of the place, 
he ran swiftly down to the back gate, and met 
her just as she had reached the great elm that 
stood guarding the lane. 

She started at sight of him. 

‘*You will allow me to walk with you?” he 
said. ‘‘ There is a squad of gypsies in the 
neighborhood, and some one might molest you.” 

Fanny could not say no; could not talk, even, 
for with ready tact he took all the conversation 
on himself. What did he not touch upon? 
Opera, arts, nature, city, country—all derived 
new beauty from the glamour of his tongue. 
Was it strange that Fanny found herself leaning 
on his arm and listening with rapt attention to 
the eloquence of his speech? From that time 
there was a certain tacit understanding between 
them, and all went smoothly till the morning he 
kissed her. For that Fanny was angry at her- 
self that she was not angrier with him. All 
day long she was full of moods, changing from 
grave to gay, from fits of reflection to the wild- 
est merriment. 

‘* Fanny,” said Harry, coming up to his wife's 
room after tea, ‘*‘ Mr. Donn wishes to speak with 
you down stairs.” 

All the lovely color faded out of her face at 
this announcement. She longed to assert her- 
self; but might they not read the truth in her 
eyes if she refused ? 

Slowly she went down stairs. 

Donn was in the parlor, walking back and 
forth. He came to meet her with outstretched 
hand. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





‘*T want you to forgive my rudeness of the 
morning,” he said. ‘‘ In my assumed character 
I had no right to take such a liberty, or, indeed, 
in my own.” 

‘* Your assumed character!” she exclaimed, 
trembling, as she seated herself. 

‘*Yes. My friend Harry met me a year ago, 
when we were both traveling. I was a good deal 
run down in health, and the doctors said that 
were I a laboring man I might overcome the 
disease that was wasting me. So I contracted 
with Harry to work for him, like any common 
farmer, and he was to keep my real name and 
position a secret.”” 

He saw the change in her beautiful eves. 

‘* My real name is Don Mathews,” he added, 
smiling, ‘‘ and there is no need of my working 
for a living; but I really think I shall go in part- 
nership with my friend Harry, and turn farmer. 
But you have not told me‘whether you forgive 
me.” 

‘*|—-T don’t know, ” retorted Fanny, half laugh- 
ing, half crying. 

‘*Fanny, Fanny! if you knew how I love you,” 
he cried, suddenly stopping in front of her, ‘' I do 
think you would.” 

‘‘T—I am so, so glad!” 

It was not politic, perhaps, this confession, but 
it was very natural. 

‘“‘ And I think I can match your alderman’s 
house,” he added, taking her hands in his, 
‘‘dear, dear Fanny!” 

‘* And his horses?” laughed Fanny, looking 
up with beaming eyes. 

‘* Yes, dearest, and perhaps—himself;"” and 
the ringing laugh, united, sounded through the 
house. Of course Harry—who had an inkling— 
and Olive came down stairs, and of course every 
body was very happy over it. 

‘* Harry,” said Don, after a moment, ‘‘I think 
I am quite cured.” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 


bash hh ig Silence.—The Queen's Opinion of him. 
— es, M.A.—Lord Houghton's Breakfast-Parties. 
—The Savants’ Challenge. 

FTER a long silence, during which no other 
voice has been raised with equal power, 
John Bright has spoken. Unhappily it was 
not in his proper place, the senate, nor was it 
upon any topic of the day. A deputation from 
the Potteries came to present him with a testi- 
monial, and in acknowledging it he has reviewed 
the history of our recent legislation. ‘I'o read 
his speech, after the half-hearted, indecisive ut- 
terances to which we have been so long accus- 
tomed in that [fouse in which one has begun to 
fear he will speak no more, is like a breath of 
fresh air on deck to a stoker in the tropics. We 
have had of late such streams of small-talk in 
place of honest, outspoken truths, such disclaim- 
ers of any indignation lest good principle should 
pass for prejudice, that, like a whirlwind on a 
calm day, this outburst attracts all eyes. The 
Prince's illness and recovery have made us all 
very conservative and sentimental, and we can 
scarcely believe our ears when we hear once more 
from those lips that breathe such fiery scorn that 
“*the House of Lords is the last refuge of polit- 
ical ignorance and passion.”” What they had to 
say of the American nation was, as always, gen- 
erous and admiring; and the Zimes takes him 
roundly to task for his Yankee svmpathies this 
morning. It is astonishing how this man’s gen- 
ius forces its way through channels altogether 
impervious to lesser orators. and makes his 
words heard every where. His speech is al- 
most as much the theme of drawing-room gos- 
sip as it is the text of newspaper leaders. Stories 
once more crop up concerning him, one of which 
at least I can guarantee as genuine. It is in con- 
nection with the first occasion of ais going down 
to Windsor Castle as one of her Majesty’s minis- 
ters. ‘The Queen, it seems, more clear-sighted 
than her courtiers, among whom the Right Hon- 
orable John Bright is any thing but popular 
(‘‘dam radical fellow, by Jove, Sir,” etc., etc.), 
had every wish to please him ; she knew his pow- 
er, and she was also personally drawn toward 
him, in spite of his democratic opinions, by the 
manner in which he had defended her on one oc- 
casion from an attack of Mr. Ayrton respecting 
her inattention to affairs; so she sent for Mr. 
Helps, her clerk of the council, and thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘‘I know all these gentlemen 
who are coming to the Castle to-day,” said she, 
‘except Mr. Bright.” (This was likely enough : 
the idea of making the man a minister of whom 
the late Lord Derby said in the House of Lords 
that ‘‘the Queen would have none of him” 
seemed preposterous until it was done.) ‘‘ And 
I wish to be particularly civil,” added she, ‘‘to 
Mr. Bright. Pray inform him that if any of the 
usual ceremonies seem unpleasant to him, they 
shall be omitted—the taking the oath, the kneel- 
ing, the kissing of hands, and so on.” So Helps 
met Bright and informed him of her Majesty’s 
kind intentions before he entered the hall of au- 
dience. ‘‘It is the Queen’s command,” said he, 
‘‘that the oath of allegiance shall in your case 
be dispensed with, should you object to take it.” 

** Very good,” said Bright. ‘‘To say truth, 
taking oaths is not in my way, though I believe 
I am as faithful a subject of her Majesty as any 
who do so.” 

‘*'Then there is the kneeling, Mr. Bright. 
Her Majesty begs you will not trouble yourself 
to kneel before her unless you please.” 

** Well, that’s very good of her. The fact is, 
I do not much like the notion of going down on 
my knees, even to a queen.” 

** Moreover,’ continued Helps, ‘‘ her Majesty 
bids me say that if you have any objection to 
kissing her hand—” 

‘*Qbjection!” broke in honest John; “‘ far 
from it: I should like it, man.” 


And indeed he did it as if he liked it, and so 
charmed the Queen with his naturalness and 
good sense that she is said to have remarked 
that he was the most agreeable politician she 
ever met, which. is certainly saying a good deal 
for him, considering the extent of her acquaint- 
ance in that line. With all his indignant intol- 
erance and impatience of contradiction, he is in- 
deed of a most genial disposition, and perhaps, 
next to Lord Palmerston, was personally the 
most popular man in the House of Commons. 
At all events, no other man’s society was so ea- 
gerly sought in the place where he was most giv- 
en toshine—namely, the Parliamentary smoking- 
room ; while, taking him all round, there is, per- 
haps, no man living whom the nation is more 
proud to point to as the very type, though, in- 
deed, it must be confessed, a favorable one, of an 
Englishman. After Bright—though at a con- 
siderable distance—comes Beales, M.A. (with- 
out which absurd adjuncts his name was never 
seen, I believe), a man who has again come into 
notoriety through the confessions of General 
Cluseret in Fraser this month. The general is 
a Communist, and was to have been placed at 
the head of ten thousand men (if they could 
have been got), who were to form the nucleus of 
the Fenian army in Ireland, and he declares 
that the Irish Fenians were en rapport with the 
London Democrats. This Beales, M.A., from 
his seclusion of County Court judge in Cambridge- 
shire, indignantly denies, and, 1 have no doubt, 
with truth. Beales, M.A., is a perfectly honest 
man, and up to the age of fifty or so was a chan- 
cery barrister of small practice, whom his friends 
would as soon have credited with being of the 
female sex as with playing the réle of political 
fire-brand. ' Indeed, it is likely that nabody was 
more astonished than himself when he saw 
‘* Beales, President,” affixed to those tremen- 
dous placards which called on the men of Lon- 
don to rise and claim the parks that were their 
own. A ‘‘ pudgy,” commonplace, eminently re- 
spectable chancery barrister in a Car of Tri- 
umph, or even borne upon the shoulders of a 
wild democracy, is a spectacle not to be con- 
ceived ; but to the eye that has beheld it is a jov 
forever. However, thanks to him (and to his 
friends who pulled down the old ones), we got not 
only new railings round Hyde Park, but the new 
reform bill ; and are just now enlivened with some 
very warm discussion as to whether he ever did 
or did not propose to ally his followers with the 
Fenians, who, according to General Cluseret, 
had a marvelous faculty for getting drunk over 
their political deliberations, If this pretty quar- 
rel goes on, Beales, M.A., will become once more 
& public character, and we shall again be asked 
to meet him at Lord Houghton’s. 

Lord Houghton, whom of course you know as 
Monkton Milnes, is famous for giving break fast- 
parties, at which there is always one celebrity, 
and sometimes half a dozen. A fashionable ac- 
quaintance of mine who never misses a sensa- 
tion was asked if he should see Miss Dixblanc 
tried (the cook who mardered her mistress in 
Park Lane). ‘‘ No,” said he; ‘‘ why should I? 
For if she is condemned, I shall probably attend 
the private execution; and if she is acquitted, I 
am quite certain to breakfast with her at Hough- 
ton’s.” 

In Ireland we have the spectacle of Judge 
Keogh going on circuit guarded by the military, 
in consequence of his noble speech against priest- 
ly oppression with relation to the late election 
for Galway. It is not lies as a rule which an- 
noy folks so much as the revelation of unpleas- 
ant truths. The news comes by telegraph that 
at high mass yesterday he was ‘‘spoken to” 
from the altar in such terms that his brother, 
Captain Keogh, indignantly left the church, and 
was set upon and mobbed in consequence. That 
famous recipe for Ireland of ‘‘ ten minutes under 
water” seems a more sovereign remedy than 
ever, only, alas! so difficult in the application. 
You have some little trouble, I fancy, with those 
“broths of boys” that favor you with their pres- 
ence across the Atlantic; but you should see 
them as they appear when wanting to govern 
themselves—a thing no Irishman ever did or 
can do—at home. If in ¢his country people 
took to mobbing and burning persons who ex- 
pressed themselves strongly against priestcraft, 
Professor Huxley and the savants would have a 
bad time of it. The last audacious proposition 
they have made to the religious world is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Let us test,” say they, ‘‘ the efficacy 
of prayer. If, as you say, it is all-powerful, 
start a hospital and decline the aids of science, 
trusting to prayer only, while we will have a 
hospital with a medical staff and drags, but 
without ecclesiastical assistance. Then let the 
result decide the question.” 

This challenge looks specious enough. But 
putting aside its impiety, no divine has ever in- 
sisted that particular favors will be granted to par- 
ticular suppliants, or that prayer unaccompanied 
with reasonable effort is necessarily accepta- 
ble at all; nor, certainly, would any person with 
a grain of reverence venture thus to put Provi- 
dence itself upon its trial. Moreover, the doc- 
tors, who have not been consulted on the mat- 
ter, would be placed, to say the least of it, in a 
most invidious position by such an arrangement. 
The proposition, of course, is not to be seriously 
entertained, but the mere suggestion of it has 
pnt some excellent persons in a very indignant 
state of mind, I do assure you. In the mean 
time the Princess of Wales (Heaven bless her! ) 
is trying what the frequent visits of royalty can 
effect upon the sick in hospitals, and I have no 
doubt that something of good will come of that ; 
while her husband and the other roval princes 
are pervading the country so continually, laying 
stones of churches, declaring public halls open, 
und dancing at garden fétes, that their royal 
mother is said to have remonstrated upon their 
‘*making themselves as common as the Cam- 
bridges.” R. Kemsye, of London. 
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LADY’S VISITING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 564. 


HIS elegant visiting costume has a trained 

skirt of pearl-colored faille, trimmed with 
deep kilt pleating uf the material, headed by 
puffs and narrower pleating. The plain cor- 
sage is sharply pointed in front. The over 
dress is a Pompadour pulonaise of turquoise 
blue foulard, with bows and border of darker 
blue velvet. Sabot sleeves, trimmed with pleat- 
Ing and an inner frill of Valenciennes lace. 
Ruff and jabot of Valenciennes. Corsage bou- 
quet of blush-roses. Chip bonnet, trimmed with 
an Alsacian bow of blue faille and a long white 
ostrich feather. ru kid gloves. Parasol of 
turquoise blue silk with white Alpine stick. 














RELEASED FROM CAPTIVITY. 


A LYTTLE more than a year and a half ago 
J}. James Winchester, a plantation over- 
seers deckrampore, India, went to visit a conn- 
trv 1ona neighboring plantation, taking with 
him .is little daughter Mary. During his visit 
the place was attacked by a party of Looshais, a 
hill tribe of daring and ferocitv. Winchester 
was shot dead while endeavoring to escape with 
his daughter on his back. The little girl, who 
was only about six years old, was taken captive 
and carried off into the hil) regions. 

In January last the Bengal government sent 
& military expedition against the Looshais, and 
after some fighting rescued Mary from her cap- 
tors. They seem to have treated her kindly, and 
even to have made a pet of her. Though thinly 
clad, she was clean and well fed. Her captors 
apparently took great pride in her long curls, 
and when it became evident that they must give 
her up. they cut them off to preserve as memen- 
toes. On page 564 we give a picture of her, sit- 
ting on the knee of a native officer who has her 
in charge. It was engraved from a photograph, 
and gives a very good idea of her appearance 
soon after her release. Her dress consisted of 
two striped cotton skirts, a cotton jacket, a thin 
tartan plaid tied like a sash, and a pair of san- 
dals. Her skin, originally fair, was darkened 
by exposure. She is small for her years, thin, 
with sharp features and lively eyes. She en- 
joys excellent health, speaks fair English, and is 
very polite and winning in her manner. She 
talks of her father readily, though solemnly. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “‘ ADAM BEDE.” 


F I have read religious history aright—faith, 
hope, and charity have not always been found 
in a direct ratio with a sensibility to the three 
concords ; and it is possible, thank Heaven! to 
have very erroneous theories and very sublime 
feelings. The raw bacon which clumsy Mollv 
spares from her own scanty store, that she may 
carry it to her neighbor's child to “‘ stop the fits,’ 
may be a piteously inefficacious remedy ; but the 
generous stirring of neighborly kindness that 
prompted the deed has a beneficent radiation 
that is not lost. 





I believe there have been men who have rid- | 
den a long way to avoid a rencontre, and then 
galloped hastily back lest they should miss it. 
It is the favorite stratagem of our passions to 
sham a retreat, and to turn sharp round upon us 
at the moment we have made up our minds that 
the day is our own. 





Susceptible persons are more affected by a 
change of tone than by unexpected words. 





On the verge of a decision we all tremble: 
hope pauses with fluttering wings. 





Our deeds determine us, as much as we de- 
termine our deeds; and until we know what has 
been or will be the peculiar combination of out- 
ward with inward facts, which constitutes a 
man’s critical actions, it will be better not to 
think ourselves wise about his character. There 
is a terrible coercion in our deeds which may 
first tarn the honest man into a deceiver, and 
then reconcile him to the change; for this reason 
—that the second wrong presents itself to him 
in the guise of the only practicable right. The 
action which before commission has been seen 
with that blended common-sense and fresh un- 
tarnished feeling which is the healthy eye of the 
soul is looked at afterward with the lens of 
apologetic ingenuity, through which all things 
that men call beautiful and ugly are seen to be 
made up of textures very much-alike. Europe 
adjusts itself to a fait accomplt, and so does an 
individual character—auntil the placid adjustment 
is disturbed by a convulsive retribution. 





We are apt to be kinder to the brutes that 
love us than to the women that love us. Is it 
because the brutes are dumb? 





We can not reform our forefathers. 


Between unarmed men the battle is to the 
strong, where the strong is no blunderer. 





I would not, even if I had the choice, be the 
clever novelist who could create a world so much 
better than this, in which we get up in the morn- 
ing to do our daily work, that you would be 
likely to turn a harder, colder eye on the dusty 
streets and the common green fields—on the real 
breathing men and women, who can be chilled 
by your indifference, or injured by your preju- 
dice; who can be cheered and helped onward 
by your fellow-feeling, your forbearance, your 


| outspoken, brave justice. 
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the first two st.), and in the next round begin 
to work the second half of the first hip gore 
into a point. ‘This is done similar to the bosom 
gore, knitting the first round on the first 58 
st.; pay no attention to the remaining st., 
and then shorten every second following round 
by 2 st. until only 16 st. remain in the last two 
rounds. Now follow 38 rounds on the whole 
row of stitches; in the second of these rounds, 
however, cast off the first two st., and in the 
10th round only cast off the first st. With the 
next round, which is worked on the first 16 st., 
begin the second hip gore, which is worked in 
44 rounds exactly like the first. Knit the fol- 
lowing 36 rounds on the whole row of stitches 
(122 st.), but in order to form the slope at the 
other side of the armhole cast on 2 st. at the 
end of the 25th round, 2 st. at the end of the 
27th round, 8 st. at the end of the 29th round, 
2 st. at the end of the 3lst round, 2 st. at the 
end of the 33d round, and 21 st. at the end of 
the 35th round, so that the last row of stitches 
again counts 154 st. In the following 44 rounds 
work the second hip gore into a point exactly 
like the first, so that the first two rounds again 
count 58 st. and the last two rounds 16 st. 
Then work 9 rounds on the whole row of stitches. 
From now on a new gore is formed in order to 
obtain greater width on the upper edge of the 
back. Knit the first round of this gore on the 
first 24 st., and lengthen every second following 
round of the following 47 rounds by 2 st. each ; 
thus the 47th and 48th rounds of this gore count 
70 st. each. Having knit 37 rounds on the whole 
row of stitches, form another gore on the under 
edge of the back, in order to obtain the requi- 
site width there also. Knit the first round on 
the first 16 st., and lengthen every second follow- 
ing round by 4 st. each, so that the 23d and 24th 
rounds count 60 st. each. Having knit 24 rounds 
more on the whole row of stitches, the middle 
of the back of the corsets is reached; in order 
to mark the middle, work 1 round of always al- 
ternately 2 st. knit plain, 2 st. purled, then 1 
round of always alternately 2 st. purled, 2 st. 
knit plain. The second half of the corsets is 
worked, in connection with this, to correspond 
exactly with the first half, in reversed succession 
of rounds, of course. The hem on the front 
edge is formed by knitting off the stitches of the 
last round together with the veins of stitches 
taken up from the under side of the 26th round 
(counting from the end). The shoulder-straps 
nre also knit plain in rounds going backward and 
forward. For each shoulder-strap make a foun- 
dation of 5 st., cast on 2 st. each at the end of 
the 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, and 10th rounds, and 3 st. 
at the end of the 12th round, and then knit 160 
rounds with the same number of stitches (18 st. ). 
In the next round narrow 2 st., knitting off the 
2d and 3d and the 16th and 17th st. together; 
now follow 33 rounds without changing the num- 
ber of st. In the round following these rounds 
knit off together the 2d and 3d and the 14th 
and 15th st., then follow 30 rounds more with- 
out changing the number of st. Knit the next 
round only on the first 9 st. (paying no attention 
to the remaining st.), shorten every second fol- 
lowing round by 2 st., until only 3 st. remain, 
and then cast off all the st. Thus both ends of 
the shoulder-strap are sloped off. Then join the 
wider end of each shoulder-strap with the back 
from the under side, and the narrower end with 
the front of the corsets, and on the upper and 
under edges of the corsets and along the arm- 
holes work one round of single crochet. Set 
buttons on one of the hems in front. In order 
to form button-holes, crochet on the outer edge 
of the other hem one round of single crochet and 
chain stitch scallops; the latter are repeated, to 
correspond with the buttons, at regular intervals. 
Then work one round more, as follows: On every 
single crochet of the preceding round work 1 
single crochet, and on each chain stitch scallop 
work the requisite number of single crochet. 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Annie Lzz.—Talmas and mantles of black cashmere 
will be worn in the fall and winter. Read Madame 
Raymond's letter in Bazar No. $1, Vol. V. Get bronze 
brown delaine or cashmere, and make by loose polo- 
naise pattern, to wear with your brown ailk ekirt. The 
upper garment should be lighter than the lower skirt. 
Trim with a thick cable cord. 

Souoor-Grar.—Polonaises will be worn again in the 
fall. Embroider one of black cashmere, and put jet in 
the leaves and flowers. Trim the silk skirt with four 
or five scant lapping ruffles. 

New Svussorisxrs..-Many dress-makers have quit 
cording armholes, while others say it ie necessary to 
strengthen them.—We can furnish you Supplement 
numbers of the Bazar for ten cents each number. 

E. A. G.—An advertisement in our columns will fur- 
nish you the information you want. We do not give 
addresses. 

SunsoaisER.—Your sample of brown foulard with 
black spots is stylish and pretty. Shorten the skirt 
by a regular walking skirt pattern. Do not alter the 
waist and sleeves. Make a simple over-skirt of the 
new piece and the pieces left of the dress skirt. Wear 
with a wide faille ribbon sash of same shade of brown. 
—Ruasse is pronounced as if spelled ruse. 

Grsozn.—Wear white gloves at your wedding. An 
over-skirt of some sort is usual with a trained dress. 
It is not necessary for a bride to hand cake to those 
who call upon her. Capes and mantelets wil] be worn 
in the fall. Get a brown or gray cashmere or else a 
fine delaine for your traveling dress in September. 

Frorg.—Wear your hair in braids of three tresses 
coiled around your head.—It would be more sensible, 
more independent, and in far better taste for a young 
lady to purchase her own railroad ticket than to ac- 
cept it as a gift from a gentleman whom she met at 
the dé-pét. 

HovskkzErer.—A correspondent says if you will put 
a table-spoonful of black pepper in the first water in 
which gray or buff linens are washed, it will keep them 
from spotting. It will also keep the colors of black or 
colored cambrics or muslins from running, and does 
not harden the water. A little gum-arabic imparts a 
gloss to ordinary ct2.:h. 


O.yurz.—Your pale buff linen will look well made 
by postilion-bagque polonaise pattern, trimmed with 
bias bands of the same, stitched flatly. Side and kilt 
pleatings are in effect the same, but the latter name is 
often applied to the deep pleating on a lower skirt. 
The copying wheel is sent prepaid, and there is no 
charge for postage when you receive it. The basque 
is sufficient, without a sash. 

F. H. K.—Make your striped silk by Plain-basque 
Suit pattern, Wustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. Put 
many narrow ruffles on the skirt, and roll the edges 
instead of binding. Wear a white, blue, salmon, or 
black neck-tie, with gray or wood-colored gloves. 

Ipa.—The Bazar has published the method of mak- 
ing skeleton leaves. 

Bret Farzrax.—A polonaise and single skirt is best 
for your short pattern. Use the loose polonaise pat- 
tern, and trim with black velvet ribbon and a narrow 
edge of black guipure. White Swiss pleatings are not 
as stylish as formerly; they are hemmed and laid in 
flat narrow pleats. A jacket or blouse waist and over- 
skirt would be prettiest for your striped muslin. 

Ox.p Sussorissr.—Your gray silk with gold stripe 
would look well shortened to a demi-train and worn 
under a polonaise of black Spanish net, or else of gray 
damask gauze. It could be made very suitable for re- 
ceiving calls and for small parties. 

Jookxry.—Ladies’ cloth, black or dark green, is used 
for habits. Only very small bustles are worn on 
horseback. Basques and double-breasted sacques are 
worn when driving. We do not give addresses. 

CamisoLes.—The camisoles lately described in the 
New York Fashions are merely the dressing sacques 
of which a pattern is given with the Lady's Lingerie, 
illustrated in Bazar No. 6, Vol. V. 

Anmiz J.—Figured ailk like your sample is used for 
Dolly Varden polonaises, Entire dresses are not now 
made of it. 

Firrren.—The polonaise suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 28, Vol. IV., is fashionable for girls of your age. 
Black net :aits are worn this summer. 

Maus. R. K. C.—Make your dotted Swiss muslin with 
a loose polonaise by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
20, Vol. V. Trim with aide pleatings of the same, 
headed by puffs in which blue ribbon isrun. A blue 
sash hanging in loops on the right side, passing across 
the back to the left and ended there by a bow, will add 
to ita style and beauty. 

Amy C.—The direction given above to “‘ Mra. R. K. C.” 
will answer for your blue and white striped grenadine. 
Wear it over a blue silk skirt, or else a plain white one. 

Miss M.—Striped black grenadine, flax gray batiste, 
and white Swiss muslin are all made into polonaises 
to wear over black silk skirte. 

Bertua.—Plum-color will be worn again in th 
winter. It is too early to alter a handsome dress. 
Velvet will be much used for trimming. , 

Szoonp Movurnina.—Gray and purple are not now 
worn for second mourning. Solid black relieved by 
white trimmings at the neck and wrista, and by bows 
of purple ribbon, is the present fashion. Grenadine, 
tamise cloth, and alpaca are the materials used for 
summer suits in this climate. Gold jewelry is not 
worn until mourning is entirely laid aside. Jet, onyx, 
and very dark tortoise-shell sets are in vogue. 

Marron.—An English straw bonnet, trimmed with 
gage green or peacock-colored ribbon and autumn 
leaves, will be handsome with your black grenadine 
and silk suita, and may also be worn late in the fall. 
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Tar Prorre’s Friznp. —It is susceptible of easy 
provt that the sewing machine has been a greater bless- 

g to the masses of American people than any inven- 
tion of the present century. Nothing elge has done so 
much to save the lives and health of the wives and 
mothers, the patient, overworked women of the land, 
who, asf 8 class, most needed relief from the burdens 
of everyday life. Every father and husband fails in his 
duty if he neglects to endow hie home with such a tri- 
umph of science as the Wilson Under-Feed Sewing 
Machine. It is the cheapest and best se machine 
ever Offered. Salesroom, 707 Broapway. N. Y.; also 
for sale in all other cities in the U. S.—({Com.] 








Facts FOR THE LAp1Es.—Mrs. R. GuNnninG, 
New York, has earned with her Wheeler & Wil- 
son Lock-Stitch Machine $2300 in two years. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—[Com. ] 





Coreate & Co. have for years been developing the 
manufacture of fine toilet soaps. The standard reached 
in this branch of work is remarkable. The Casumere 
Bocvqurr Soap is offered to the public as combining 
the excellences of all good soaps.—({Com.] 





Luxury, Health, Economy insured by using Dooley’s 
Yeast Powder. Elegant Light Rolls, Biscuits, &., 
prepared in ten minutes, Try it—{Com.) 








Copyine Wuxkt..—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally neeful for cutting patserns ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY'S 


MOTH AND FRECKLE 
because it is reliable. LOTION, 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 

Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 2cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 548 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 

718 Broadway, New York City. 





JEFFERS, 178, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send 
for Circular containing references and particulara. 
Mra. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Aveusr 24, 1872. 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


THE FAMOUS 


HALFORD 





LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE 


SAU CHE. 


ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY HALFORD SAUCE CO., BOSTON, MASS. . 





by a dose or two of 





THE 
WARLIKE TROUBLE BREWING in EUROPE 


Concerns us lesa, individually, than the tniestine commotions to whiqh each one 
of us is liable at this season of the year. 
stomach, the bowels, and the liver engendered by hot weather, sudden changes 
of temperature, or unwholesome atmospheric conditions are speedily relieved 


Fortunately, all disturbances of the 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


which is nectar to the thirsty palate, and at the aame time the finest of all ca- 
thartics, a healthful invigorant and stomachic, and invaluable as a means of pre- 
venting fever and congestion. The genuine article may be had of all dru te. 
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$500,000 in CASH! 
SECOND GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
in Aid of the 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


(Authorized by Act of the Legislature of Kentucky, 
March 16, 1871.) 

The Public Library of Kentucky occupies a splen- 
did building, recently purchased at a cost of $210,000. 
It is now open and free to the world. 

One thousand gifts in cash Guighest $100,000, lowest 
$100) will be distributed, amounting in all to $500,000. 

Tickets, $10 each; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50. 

Concert and distribution will take place Sept. 28, 
1872, under the management of Hon. THOS, E. BRAM- 
LETTE, late Governor of Kentucky, who has con- 
sented to represent the Trustees. 

The Farmers and Drovers’ Bank is Treasurer. 

For full information and for tickets apply to 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 

New York Office under charge of Ma- 
jor THOS. H. HAYS, No. 609 Broad- 
way, corner Houston Street, 

Circulars, Fiving full particulars, sent from either 
office on application, 

N& ONE CAN LIVE if the skin and kidneys 
do not act; chronic and acute congestion, catarrh, 

dropsy, idiocy, death follow. Dr. WaLker’s VINEGAR 

Birrers restore skin and kidneys to healthy action. 


A. SELIG. 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Cam 

Chairs. Aleo, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making the same. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds ofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. ~ 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 


in every variety. 
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No Lady should be without 
Mrs, GILMAN’S PATENT WORK HOLDER, 


A new invention, manufactured by the ROPER 
SPORTING ARMS CO., Broad St., Hartford, Conn. 


 MOTHEBS, 

S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, x 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
by the most eminent physicians. 

ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
FE. 1s South William Street, New York. Le 
IN PAN TS. 


Extensively used and recommended 
H. ASTIE & CO., SSle Agents, 


Seo, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 
Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 

SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
TRAVELING-DRESS MATERIALS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 

GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
PARIS-MADE SUITS, 
LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
&c., &., 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


SACRIFICING 
MOURNING GOODS 
In all the Departments. 


CLOSING OUT 


an Immense Stock regardless of cost. 
IRON GRENADINES 
Positively at less than half cost of importation. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


729 BROADWAY, Corner Waverley Place, N. Y. 


L ADIE ’ Send for Circular giving de- 


scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten daya. 
Warranted. Address 

Mxs. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 


: New England 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Employs the most eminent instructors in the land, and 
offers better facilities for procuring a musical educa- 
tion, at Lower Rates of Tuition, than any 
similar Institution. Fifteen Dollars per term 
the highest charge in any department. The Cole 
lege of Music of Boston University is 
connected with it under the same general management. 
Situations procured. Fall Term opens Mone 
day, September 16. Circulars containing full 
information mailed free upon application to 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Established by the Wendelssohn Quintette 
Club, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins Sept.16, 1872, 
Only artists of high grade as teachers. Address 
THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 
OOK AGENTS WANTED to sell The Unit. 
ed States Tariff and Internal Revenue Law, Act of 
1872, in every city and town in the country. All per- 
sons doing business need the book. Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers will publish in a few days a work on Califor- 
nia that every body will want. Agents that apply soon 
can secure profitable employment. For further par- 
ticulars, address 
AVERY BILL, Care of Harrre & Brotueszs, 
Franklin Square, New York. 











B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO, 
155 eeteieuni aes cow YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
BARGAINS FOR CASH. 
Payments reccived in inst:lmenic {f desired, 








AUGUST 24, 1872. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Chillren of Both Sexes. 


The great deaizn of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to turnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns ure intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be eazil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as poesible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Mosechcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moechcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every are neon of every size, 
ranging from 80 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
acribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no pea an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of ad much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium w 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so liyht that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
fithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popalar 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, em broiering. 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, tinging, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in leas than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in leas time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it In work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” gh 
“DOMESTIC Phe 
A DOMESTIC |) ytgiiee 


Luxury. 


A DOMESTIC 
Blessing. 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 
“WILL LAST A JA@ 

LIFETIME.” ‘ 


Address Ss 
“DOMESTIC” S M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


LUNDBORGS’ 


NEW PERFUMHE, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 





















The best ever made for the purpose. 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAB PRINTERS. 


a Send for descriptive & illustrated Pamphlet 
— toBENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
oo), 349—3851 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston; 
|] Wu. Y. Epwa 543 Broad »N. Y3 
J KELLY, HOWELL & UDWIG,917 MarketSt’ 
= Philadelphia; J. F. Epwazps, 190 N, Sixth 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—85 8. Jef- 
f St, Chicago :—Manufacturer’s 
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If so, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 10 
or 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or inclose stamp for new 
catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 489 
Third Avenue, New York. 


THH STRUGGLE OF °72. 
A Granp Cuanor. Nothing ever offered like it be- 
abe pve ae Ee and Po noe ie 
, reas Union LisHiIne Co. cago. 
Phils, Pa., or Springfeld, Mass. : tal 





HARPER 






M’f’r and Designer of 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Garments, 
ALL AGES AND SIZES. 

The qualities which recommend our Patterns over 
all others are as follows: 

First.—Our Patterns are of different sizes, enablin 
a large as well as emall person to obtain a Pattern whi 
will require little or no variation. 

Second.— Each garment is fitted in cloth, and made 
to fit perfect, before the different sizes are graded. 

Third.—Each Pattern has a label with picture of 
garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim, 
amount of cloth and trimming required, and size. 

Fourth.—Our Patterns are not cut by & OLART OR 
press model; and no Pattern can be correct unless the 
garment is fitted in cloth, and submitted to an actual test. 

Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments 


are in nine ae to 46 inches bust meusure; no odd 
sizes; plain waist, in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 
bust meagzure. Misses’ Garments, nine to fifteen years, 
seven sizes. Children's Garments, one to eight years. 
Boys’ Coats, Vesta, and Pants in various styles, from 
three to fifteen years. 


Sixth.—All the dificult parts in each piece of the 
Pattern are notched and punched, #0 that the t 
can be put together by the most inexperien 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact size 
rinted on the label, and the ent, when made, will 
exactly like the piciuke given with the Pattern, if 
proper attention is followed to our printed directions. 
Patterns are all of the latest styles, and two weeks 
in advance of any others. Our prices are within the 
reach of all. Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
any Pattern. Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cts, 
e supply Harper & Brotrurss with all the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
they have been sent to all parts of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
where they have failed to ave entire satisfaction. 

Hllustrated Summer Catalogue sent to 

any addresa on receipt of oop to prepay postage. 
ents wili be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Any of the Patterns specified in the Catalogue can 
be proeuted at the Salesroom, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 

Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain. J. B. SMALL, 

643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St., N. Y. 





A full assortment of our Patterns can be had at any 
of the following Branch Offices: 


FAGAN & CONKLIN, 2204 Third Avenue, Harlem, 
N. Y._WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 76 Court St.; 
Brooklyn: 35 Fourth St., Brooklyn, E. D.; 142 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Maas., General gout for New En- 
gland States; 1 Martin Hall, South Pearl St., Albany, 

. Y.: 1 Union Block, Church St., Burlington, Vt. ; 
ST8 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Til.; 270 Superior St. 
Cleveland, Ohio; 20 Water St., Newburgh, N. Y. ; 68 
Buffalo St, Rochester, N. ¥.; 113 Poet St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ; 803 North Fourth St., St. Louis. Mo. ; 67 
Dauphine St., Mobile, Ala.; 543 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; 873 Main St, Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Charch St, 
Nashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky.; 5 
Cedar St., Newark, N.J.—KETCHAM & CAIN, 1027 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, —Miss JULIA DENIER, 
655 Fulton Avenue, ee —PRICE & CO., 15 
North Charles St., Baltimore, Md.—_SA MUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. --WM. A: COLTE 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. —CHAS. BAUM, 
Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 
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YEAST 
POWDER 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER, 


And the Best, Cheapest, 
and Healthiest Article 
Prepared for Making 
Delicious and Wholesome 
BREAD, BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
WAFFLES, CAKES, and 


ELEGANT COOKERY 


OF ALL KINDS. 


IT IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, BUT NOT 
LOWEST PRICED. 


In Tins of X Ib., W Ib., 1 Ib., and 5 Iba, FULL 
WEIGHT. 


Sold by Grocers and Tea and Fruit 
Dealers, &c., generally. 


Ask for “‘ DOOLEY’S,” and take no other. 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 


69 New Street, New York. 














Established 18858. 
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Containing Descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocuses, Lilies, and other hardy Bulbs for Fall 
Planting in the Garden, and for House Culture. Full 
instructions for Planting, Treatment, &c. Thirty-two 
pages, nicely illustrated. Sent free to all who apply. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


To introduce our Justly Celebrated and Immensely Pop- 
ular Inventions in every Village, Town, and County. 
They Sell Rapidly, Give Perfect Satisfaction. Every 
Female Absolutely Requires them. Indispensable to 
every Household. Smart nts can realize Fortunes. 
County Rights free. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
with full particulars. Address 


“La Perle? Mfg Co., 90 Chambers St., N. Y. 





HOT OR The “Srazn-Spanerep Banner” “still 

COLD. waves.” Every number grows better and 
better. Elegant Chromo, free to every subscriber. and 
paper a whole year for only 75 cts. Specimens, 6 cts. 
Addreas “ Barner,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


‘§ BAZAR. 


WEBSTER’s PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
a more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
st does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, straining 
the eyes, and with 
. imperfect and ir- 
<= regular - worked 
t buiton-heles. 
i They give uni- 
> versal satisfac- 
tion, Ladies who 
ase them say they 
Ped are worth their 
Se weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
* with full direc- 
™ tions for use, sent 
a ay: by see pores 
eae Se me / on receipt o 
ee -: 7B 4s cents. Local and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Figure, and 
fre filled with the areatest acctrracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR VOTTING TOURTHUKR HKING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SRPARATE PIKOR OF THR PATTERN, 80 a8 to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies hy passing a tape nround the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
biades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 











cheat: and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IV. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER ..............0+. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAKE............ “11 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... ‘© 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 17 
MISS'S PULONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

tO 15 Years Old) <.cdei sie oe caes eels Cosas Des “ 23 
GIRL'S 


RINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
“ 


BS VOB OG) os sin vedere ee baa £06 stew See wee 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

CATE OD) es ieee yea sah ea eesieak caweeees “* 27 


BOY'S KNEE -BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years Nt wna ** 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-W AIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old). 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH’ WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 yearB O1A)....+... cece cee econ * 88 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Stine Night Slip, Petticoat, and TING “ 35 


ee TE POLONAISE WALKI : 
SU a écog.Bewiae ovr ete tank telte aeatéieiav tia wieebes Ss @eseeenaneovece 8T 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............ gt: 4g 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
S016 years O10). ic iiscewis oes ees ieee wexeege “+ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
SMOKING-CAP ... .. cece cece ecesec eevee “© 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-ekirt and Walking Skirt..... eevee * 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... ‘6 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘* 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
UNG BUY iis civ tcctvan aecssveawsesawss * 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt...........- “* 52 


Vol. V. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Poatil- 

fon Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (fur girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “6 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER...............- “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemlse, and Drawers)........cceesesceesere “ 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt...........cseecsscce:seves “ 8 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SOIT.......... 11 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-ekirt with Wat- 


tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... * 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape...............-..006: * 15 


TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘ 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt und Kil'-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 18 years eld)..... e271 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... ‘ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking SKirt.................0-% “* 923 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years Old).........ceeescocceees “6 25 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAIS with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 

SAM isch couse tualtev eda teaneseenaes Penta he “ 2 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... * 29 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


; prepald, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please speci 
taining Suit, and send Bust 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 


will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugeists at $1.00 per bottle. 


the Number of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supplied 











_You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
$290? We anuswer—lt costs 
fess than $300 to make any $600 
Piano sold through Agents, all 
am Of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
m We haveno Agenta, but ship 
mea direct to families at Factory 
5 price, and warrant Five Years. 

Send for illustrated circular, in 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 

U. S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


—_—_— 








K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, IIl.; 600 
e acres: 9ist rear; 12 Green-Honses ; Trees, Buss, 
Herne Pr.ants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 
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NEW NOVELS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
By AntHoNyY ‘TROLLOoPE, Author of ‘* The 
Warden,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” ‘‘ Orley 
Farm,” ‘‘Small House at Allington,” &c. 
cre 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 

5. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Casnet 
Hoey, Author of ‘‘ A House of Cards,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 








OMBRA. By Mrs. OuipHant, Author of ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Curate,” ‘‘ Agnes,” ‘‘ ‘The Laird of 
Norlaw,” ‘‘ Brownlows,” &¢c.  &vo, Paper, 
75 cents. (Just Ready.) 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the 
Upper Ohio. By Ww. Friace, Author of 
‘‘Three Seasons in European Vineyards,” &c. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





ALBERT LUNEL. By the late Lorp BrovucuH- 
AM. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





LORD KILGOBBIN. By Cuarves Lever, 
Author of ‘‘Charles Q’Malley,” &c. — Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





POOR MISS FINCH. By Wirkis Cot.iys, 
Author of ‘*‘The Woman in White,” ‘‘ Moon- 
stone,” ‘*‘ Man and Wife,” ‘‘ Armadale,” &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





CECIL’S TRYST. By James Payrn, Author 
of ‘‘Carlyon’s Year,” ‘‘ Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest,” ‘‘Won—Not Wooed,” ‘‘ Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘‘ One of the Family,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. By F. W. Rosin- 
son, Author of ‘* True to Herself,” ‘*‘For Her 
Sake,” ‘‘Carry’s Confession,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 





MAUD MOHAN. By Anniz Tuomas, Author 
of ‘* Denis Donnie,” ‘‘On Guard,” ‘‘ Playing 
for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 





HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Ele- 
gant and Cheap. With Characteristic Illus- 
trations. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations 
by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, 81 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Il- 


lustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 

$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
ea Harree & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





















United States, on recetpt of the price. 
Providence Wri 
NEW 1872. 
| Moulton Rolls, 
ay 
PROVIDENCE 
Spiral Cogs, 
ora = Easiest Work- 
= ; ing; 


CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 


Metal Journal 
Casings, 
NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Wes and PROV., R. I. 





M ONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spenoze, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 








BAZAR. 
Hazper’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Hagper’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Hagpes’s Bazak, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macaztne, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harprn’s 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Maaazure, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
SuusoripErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexcy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Maeazinr, or 20 cente for 
the Wrexty or Bazag, to prepay the U.S, postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or raft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotixrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, eince, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Txpus FoR ADVERTISING IN HARPRE'S PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each ineertion. 
Hi @ Weekln.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. : 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


An ignoramus had been 
sick, and on recovering was 
told by the doctor that he 
might take a little animal 
food. ‘No, Sir,” said he; 
“I took your gruel very 
well, but hang me if I can 
eat your hay and oats.” 


ee 
Why is the Emcrald Irle 
loftier than the Alpe?— 
Because it’s (h)Ireland, of 
course. 


ee 
An Irish paper says: ‘‘A 
deaf man named Taff was 
run down by a passenger 
train and killed on Wednes- 
day morning. He was in- 
jured in asimilar way about 
a year ago.” 
Soor.ann'’s BRIGHTEST 
Liegnt—Burna. 


— ee 

It was said of a Maasa- 
chusetts lawyer (and what 
higher compliment could 
be paid an advocate ?) that 
“*he won all his cases be- 
cause he gave his own face 
in evidence when he tried 
them.” 


A contemporary calla the 
lnrking banana skin on the 
sidewalk “a tropical incen- 
tive to profanity.” 





—_——— eh ee 
A sailor, looking serious 
ina chapel in Boston, was 
asked by the clergyman if 
he feluanychange. Where- 
upon the tar put his hand 
into his pocket, and replied, 
‘*Not a cent!” 


pee 
‘““Why, my little boy, did 
that hulking lg fellow hit 
you on purpose ?’ 
‘No, Sir; he hit me on 
the head.” 


ee 
An ignorant woman of 
great wealth and preten- 
sions said, in response to 
a compliment to some mut- 
ton on her table: “‘Oh yes; my haurband always buys 
the best. He isn’t stingy; and, besides, he’s a great 
epicac.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says a bull-dog with sound 


teeth is the only thing that a See euneroe peddler 
will not tackle and try to persuade into buying a rod. 


— eee 
ao Harry Meprom—Gentleman between two la- 
es. 
ee 


An editor says that the only reason he knows of 
why his house was not blown away the other day, dur- 
ing a severe gale, was because there was a heavy mort- 
gage upon it. 


Tue Barrise Pusiic—aA gin palace. 


———— 
A lady says that the mortality anone the Masons 
must be very great this year, for every time she asks 
for recreation ber husband finds he is obliged to at- 
tend a brother's funeral. 


ce 
Coxon Sozrrs—Musk and verbena. 
eo 
An ornitbologist wants to know what sort of eagle 
flies the Bieneet Golden eagles fly the fastest, we are 
sure of tha : 
A Great Composzr—Sleep. 
eet 
A little Danbury boy doesn’t think his aunt is as pi- 
ous as she pretends to be, when she puts so much 


starch in his Sunday shirt that he can’t jump over a 
single post on his way to church. 
eee eG renee 





StaxB-HOLpDrrs—Butchers. 


Ee 
Lrrriz Grau (coming out of church). ‘* What was that 
music they pla ed, mamma ?” 
Mamma. “That was the organ, dear.” 
Lrrriz Graz. “ Ther the ten cents you gave, mamma, 
was for the organ-grinder ?” 
ee 
A Pexny Wiszacez—A miser. 


——. 
Arontrseor. “How would you supzort a projecting 
portico or piazza ?” 
Stupent. ‘‘ With brackets, or else with what-do-ye- 
columns.” 
Anourrzor. “‘ What is a rear elevation ?” 
Stopent. “Getting your back up, I suppose.” 
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INDUCTIVE FLATTERY. 


‘‘That is a Portrait of dear Papa, before he wore a Beard and Mustache, you know.” 
“Indeed! How very Lovely your Mamma must have been!” 


At a certain church fair a set of Coo works was 
romised to the individual who should answer a cer- 
set of conundrums. A dashing young fellow was 
pronounced the winner, and received a set of wooden 
I a 


Goop Rouxrp Gaue—Good plump partridges. 
ee 


A gentleman who had been arguing with an eo 
ramus until his pees was exhausted said he didn't 
wish him dead, but he would be glad to see him know 


more. * 


‘“*T wonder what's the reason,” said a wife to her 
husband, “that the turkey I ate for dinner does not 
set well on my stomach ?” . 

“Probably,” replied the aggravating man, “‘ because 
it wasn't a turkey.” 


——— i 
You can’t make corned beef by giving cows whisky. 
ee 
“George, dear,” said a lady just before the mar- 
riage ceremony, ‘‘I have several chaps on my hands: 
what shall I do ?” 
“Show ‘em to me and I'll kick ’em out-doors.” 
Oh, you bear!” : 
A Chicago man named Tenney economically writes 
his name “ Xy"—that is, 10ey. : 
ee 
A poet was recently horrified to find one of his 
choicest couplets printed as follows: 
§ Little punpies so sweet and soft, 
Love the cheek of my love.” 


It is to be presnmed that the unhappy man intended 
to speak of dimples. 


ee 
Is a lamp at any time in a bad temper 7—Yes, when 
it is put out. ; 


Tommy was cautioned against eating too much 
luncheon, because he would spoil his appetite for din- 
ner. But Tommy said he would rather have a good 
luncheon than a good appetite any time. 


ee 
No wonder time ia often murdered, when it is struck 
every hour. eee 


A -“‘sufferer” at one of the mountain houses says 
“‘the files come down to breakfast at the sound of the 


gong.” 


HAZARDCUS! 


Husnann. “If Cook isn’t Punctual to-day, 


Love, give her a good— 


Blow her up well!” 


Wire. “My dear Charies!—Well, will you come and siand behind the Door with your Life-Preserver?” 


A New Orleans mother was recently qu eeuoning her 
dittle girl in geography as follows: “‘ Who first went 
through the Straits of Magellan 7: 
Daisy quickly answered, ‘‘ Magellan, with his aquad- 
Dn.’ 


‘‘ What do you understand by his squadron, Daisy 7” 

The question was not in the book, but Daisy was 
ready for the emergency. ‘Oh, I know; it’s one of 
those women that ain’t quite white.” 


a 
Bad manuscript makes an editor think sometimes 
that he keeps a house of correction. 


a 
‘Where are you going so fast, Mr. Smith 7?” demand-- 


ed Mr. Jonea, 

** Home, Sir, home. Don’t detain me. I have just 
bought my wife a new bonnet, and I must deliver it 
before the fashion changes.” 


—— 
However severe a drought may be, farmers never 
wish for mur-rain. ; 


Two Irishmen on a sultry night took refuge under 
the bedclothes from a party of mosquitoes. At last 


one of tent, £06 ing from heat, ventured to peep be- 
yond the b @nd espied a fire-fly which had 
atrayed into the » Arousing his companion with 


a punch, he said: “ s, Fergus, it's no use. Yo 
might as well come out. Here’s one of the craythers 
searching for us wid a lantern !” 


—— Ue 
A Prasonat OsiieaTion—To eat. 
——— 
What requires more philosophy than taking thin 
as they come 7—Parting with gs as they go. - 


ee 
Knuieat OF THE Baru—Saturday. 


—=_$f———— 
When may a man be said to be really over head and 
ears in debt ?—When he hasn't paid for his wig. 


Se 
Tus BatLoonisr’s Motro—Air or naught. 
ey 
Is this a description of a sea-faring incident, or does 
it allade to conta 7 A contemporary ear there has 
been a rise at the pit’s mouth of from 75 to 100 per cent. 


ee 
j Tue Laxp or Canz—The place where sugar comes 
rom. 


Why is dressing a fa 
a-tiring (attiring) you 





process 7—Because it’s 
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Said a Baptist to a Meth. 
odist: ‘*I don’t like your 
church government. It isn% 
simple enough—too much 

re unos put ia 

rue, the 
Methodist, ‘ wa have more 
machinery than you; but 
then, you see, it don't take 
ne 80 mach yater to run 


soos 


When is a clock like a 
builder ?—When it strikes. 


ee 

A Rochester man has dis- 
covered that a kerosene 
bath, taken every morning 
before breakfast, will keen 
flies away from a person 
as Well as every other living 
thing. : 

How can you avoid cry- 
ing out while ha a 
tooth extracted ?— Hold 
your jaw. 

aoc ener 

A blind woman in Iowa 
has learned to thread a 
cambric needle with her 
teeth and tongue. “‘Is there 
any thing in the world that 
& woman's tongue can not 
do—or undo ?” asks an ex- 
change. We will think 
about it. 


ce 
When a church is baurn- 
ing, what is the only part 
that runs no chance of be- 
ing saved ?—The organ, be- 
cause the engine can’t play 
upon it. 





nN \ \\yh ‘¢Mount Vesuvius never 
\\ WY) al " gaid Joseph. 
\\) ew IN) VW “Yes,” lied Jacob; 


ot I ae : af loepings™ on 
iii 4 e nt OF slee ° 

yp —"Fplnt of aleep 

V VG fh “Because it's always 
ener yawning.” 


ee a ed 
A celebrsted poet, writ- 
ing to an eu.tor, pro 
to supply him with any 
length of lines, and for any 
occasion. The reply was 
practical: ‘Send me a hundred yards of lines strong 
oe to fish ine: conger-eels, ee mea nen the 
ug of a porpoise, as I am go way fora 
week's fishing.” : 


An ARTIGLE YOU OAN ALWAYS BOREOW—T rouble. 


There is an unpleasant vagueness in the last lines of 
the epitaph on Dean Cole, of Lincoln : 


‘“* When the latter trump of Heaven shall blow, 
Cole, now raked up in ashes, then shall glow.” 
o_O 
HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 

The more distant your friends are, the more you 
should eon hake want to make yourself heard. 

When you take a friend home to dine with for 
the first time, count the plate before yon let go 
home. Jt saves subsequent awkw ess. 

If a friend wants to borrow an umbrella, send for a 
policeman at once and give him in It will 
gu ainst a repetition of the error. 

Should you happen in a discussion to find that you 
and your Spponent are likely to take Spposite werd 
knock him down at once, for fear you should be 
into a quarrel. ‘ 


PRoveesiaL Poi.osopry.—It is no use to say to-day 
is a bad day, for it is the best we shal) get unti! to- 
morrow, 


Our Erzs.—A cag who let her lids drop on 
being spoken to tenderly y a young tleman is 
anxious to recover them, and offers a handsome re- 
ward for their restoration. A nautical gentleman of 
her acquaintance assures her that they could not have 
been properly lashed, or they would not have been lost. 


OO a 

What two classes of paupers are best known in the 
Indies 7—The East Indy-gent and the West Indy-gent. 

ed 
THEATRICAL MAXIMS. 

A stick on the boards is no ay, for a theatre. 

A caul is said by nautical folk to prevent a man 
from drowning; but when an actor gets a call, it is 
generally a sign that he will go down. 

The man who comes on the stage exactly at his cue 
is prompt; but the man who does not come on at all 
is prompter. 





ow absurdly are eee nae on the stage! The 
man who can barely get his bread on it is spoken of as 
‘a souper.” ‘ 


TTT ers 
5 ZAG Ge) rs 
v ake 
Tes 


Oe ae 


EXPERIENTIA DOCET. 
Shall I tell you a pretty Story?” 


THe New Governgss. 
Bertiz. *‘ Y-y-yes! But-but-but not abou: 


“Come and Rest a little, Bertie 
the Little Hatch::. 


please !” 





